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PREFACE 


The Encyclopaedia of Literature owes its conception to the Literary Director 
of Messrs Cassell & Co., its plan to the undersigned editors, and its execution 
to the contributors whose names are given belo . 

Literature, for the purpose of this book, has been taken as comprising those 
writings which, at least panly, in form or content, have an aesthetic value; or 
which, though themselves lacking in this respect, have had an influence, direct 
or indirect, upon literary climate and production. 

The articles are arranged in three alphabetical parts. While the alphabetical 
arrangement has been chosen to sen’e the reader’s need for obtaining quickly any 
information sought, it necessarily obscures to some extent the editorial design 
of the work. The following classification shows the system on which the 
editors have proceeded; it may be of assistance to readers when the book is used 
for comprehensive study as distinct from its occasional use when information 
is sought on a particular topic. Throughout the Encyclopaedia the guiding 
principle of presentation has been common sense and the reader’s convenience 
rather than any attempt at theoretical consistency. 

Part I, under the title of ‘General Subjects’, contains the following 
categories of subject-matter: 

(A) Histories of the Literaturfa of the World. 

For the greater part, the headings have been chosen on linguistic grounds: 
Catalan, French, Italian, Latin, Portuguese, Romansch, Rumanian, Spanish 
literatures. Other headings are chosen on regional or political grounds: 
Belgian, Brazilian, Canadian (French), Proven9al, Spanish-American, Swiss 
literatures. Others have a social or historic bearing, e.g. Gaucho literature, 
the Felibrige movement. Minstrelsy. The examples quoted are from the 
Romance literatures; all the other literatures are treated on similar lines. 

While naturally the bulk of the available space has been allotted to the 
major literatures—English, French, German, Greek, Indian, Italian, Latin, 
Russian, Spanish—particular care has been taken to protide fair represen*- 
tation of literatures which are not always dealt with in works of reference, 
e.g. Armenian, Basque, Breton, Cornish, Eskimo, Ossetic, Polynesian, 

Tibetan, Yiddish. 

Each of these histories carries a bibliography of standard works. To 
save space such general biographical reference books as are included here 
are not generally repeated in the biographical sections of the Encyclo¬ 
paedia. Therefore, for bibliographical purposes, the bibliographies of 
historical articles should always be consulted in addition to the bibliogra¬ 
phies of the biographies. 

(B) Topics of General Literary Importance. 

These embrace on the one hand substantial and scholarly articles on 
serious matters such as Bibliography, Printing and Publishing, Sacred 
Books Textual Criticism, and on the other hand articles in lighter vein 
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rthough no less scholarly) on such topics as Aphorisms, Epigrams, Humour 
and Wit, Science Fiction; on the one hand, articles wh\ch transcend the 
boundaries of the national literatures—e.g. Classicism, Courtly Literature, 
M^hology, Romanticism—and, on the other hand, articles which pinpoint 
schools and movements which are peculiar to one country—^.g. Modemista, 
Pleiade, Stilnovismo; on the one hand, articles which are concerned 
mainly with form and style—e.g. Prosody, Rhetoric, Essay—an^ on the 
other hand, articles concerned mainly with subject-matter—^.g. Detective 
Stories, Supernatural Stories. Utopias. There are m addition articles 
on the various genres—e.g. Alliterative Verse, Epic, Lyric, Novel, 
Short Story—as well as a general essay on Poetry and a comprehensive 
group of articles on the literature of the stage Drama, Tragedy, Auto 
Sacramental, Commedia delTarte, Miracle Plays etc. Falling outside 
these general categories arc such topics as Censorship, Copyright, Drama¬ 
tization. 'Translation. In all there are 555 articles in Part I, ranging in 
length from two lines on Bob-and-Wheel to 10,000 words on the Bible. 

Part II contains the biographies of writers who died before i August I 9 H» 
Part in the biographies of those who were living at the outbreak of the first 
world war or who were bom after it. This partition has been made in order 
to simplify the revision of the biographies of present-day writers when reprints 
or new editions are called forth. 

In Parts II and III our aim has been to include the maximum number of 
articles consonant with giving a useful amount of biographical information and 
reasonably detailed bibliography. 

The allocation of proportionate lengths to articles covering some 80 literatures 
presents manifold problems of diverse kinds—editorial, scholarly, technical— 
and the result will inevitably be debatable. If, for instance, there are oc¬ 
casionally biographies of little-known Central-European and Asian writers 
which seem disproportionately large, this is because these people are not to be 
found in any other book of reference in English or in the more familiar European 
languages. Care has been taken not to give undue space to writers in English. 

Various devices have been adopted in order to save space. These are all 
readily discernible, but it may assist the reader if the following are noted: 

(1) Each biography and its bibliography must be considered jointly, as a unit; 
minor facts which can be discovered from the bibliography are frequently 
not remarked on in the text—e.g. it may be left to the reader to deduce, 
from revealing titles in the bibliography, the cricketing propensities of a 
poet, the travels of a dramatist, an important lawsuit of a critic. Inversely, 
works which have been quoted in the text, with dates, are not repeated in 
the bibliography. 

(2) In the bibliography itself the place of publication is given only when of 
special interest (e.g. incunabula) or required for purposes of identifi¬ 
cation. A Czech book is assumed to have been published in Prague, a 
Portuguese one in Lisbon, etc. But for a book by an Englishman written 
in French or published in Germany the place of publication is included. 

The articles in Part III have been kept short in comparison to those in Part II 
because of the difficulty of seeing contemporary writers in perspective and as¬ 
sessing their importance in relation to pre-zoth-century authore 
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Contributors to all three parts have been apprised of the editors’ general con¬ 
ception of the work and of the way in which their particular contributions would 
fit into the whole and dovetail with cognate articles, .^nd, while including 
the work of 217 contributors, the Encyclopaedia has a shape and coherence that 
could only have been made possible by the ready and skilful co-operation of the 
authors concerned. Each is a specialist in his field and the fruits of the latest 
research have been incorporated. Indeed, in acknowledging their debt to 
advisers, helpers and critics, the editors might almost begin with a reprint of the 
list of contributors nearly all of whom have supported our work beyond the 
writing of their contributions. Of those whose names do not appear in the list 
of contributors, the following have desci^’ed the readers’ as well as the editors’ 
gratitude for the help they have given in one way or another: 

Mr Geoffrey Keynes, F.R.C.S. 

Mr John Kooy, Editor of Encyclopaedie voor Icdereen, The Hague. 

Mr C. S. Lewis, Magdalen College, Oxford. 

Dr N. C. Nikolaev, Professor of Slav Literature, Uppsala University. 

Mr Alan Pryce-Jones, Editor of The Times Literary Supplement. 

'I’he Dean of King’s College, Cambridge (The Rev. I. E. St. C. Ramsay). 

Mr Nicolas Sollohub, Assistant Master, Royal Naval College, Dartmouth. 

Sir Frederick Whyte, K.C.S.I. 

The Library of the Hispanic and Luso-Brazilian Councils, London. 

Institut Fran^ais du Royaume-Uni, London. 

Istituto Italiano di Cultura, London. 

Jews’ College, University of London. 

School of Oriental and African Studies, University of London. 

Swedish Institute for Cultural Relations, London. 

The Cultural Attaches of various High Commissions, Embassies and 
Legations. 

The staff of the Central Reference Library, Westminster; and, semper 
iidem, the officials of the British Museum. 

*rhe editors also wish to express their thanks to Messrs Gerald Duckworth 
& Co., Ltd, and Messrs Macmillan & Co., Ltd, for permission to use quotations 

from copyright material published by them. 

In finally taking leave of the work, the editors hope it may be found not only 
a useful source of reference but a pleasant field in which to browse. 

Helen Anderson 
F. H. L. Fitch 
S. H. Steinberg 
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Key to special signs : 

* born 

° (in Chinese entries) place where the 
family register is kept 

baptized 

CO married 

o|o divorced 

t died 

□ buried 

Titles of books are printed in italics; 
titles of journals and periodicals are printed 
in Roman type; titles of articles are printed 
in Roman t^e, set within quotation marks. 
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PART I 


GENERAL SUBJECTS 


Ik bele SpcleD) the name by which four 

Zj Middle Dutch plays are known> i.e. 
X JLEsTfjorcit, Gloriant, f^nceloet tan 
DetU'tncrkcn and Van den Winter ende van 
den Somer. They originated in the border 
district of Belgian Brabant and Limburg c. 
1350 and, together with 6 farces, were re¬ 
covered in one MS. ‘Abel’ means clever, 
hardly an adequate word to describe the 
simple structure of these courtly, chivalrous 
dramas which have love as their theme. No 
similar plays have been found in any other 
west European literature; neither arc any 
sources known which the poei(s) may have 
used. 

Ed. P. Leendcrt;t, Middelrtederl. Dram. 
Poizie (1907). Sep. ed. Esmoreit: R. 
Verdeyen {14th cd, 1942), A. dc Macycr nnd 
R. Hocmans (1949); Eng. tr. A. J. Bamouw, 
An ingenioui play 0/ Esmoreit (1924); Lance- 
Lorr: facs. cd. (1902), Fr. tr. R. Guiette 
(1940); Van den Winter: ed. R. Antonissen 
(1946). 

F. G. V. d. Rict, Lc tIUdtre projane serieux 
en langue jlamande au ntoyen*6fie (1935); A. do 
Macycr, Middcleeutvsch-romaniisch tooneel 
(1942); R. Verdeyen, * Boschouwingen over dc 
abcle spelcn’, in Versl. Med. Vlaamse Ac. 
(1927); M. Schlauch, Chaucer's Constance and 
ncassed Queem (1927). For EsmoREIT: B. H. 
Peteri, in Tijdschr. Ncdcrl. T. cn Lett., 64 
(1946); L. J. J. Olivier, ibid. 65 (i 947 )» H. 
Bruch, in Levende Talcn, 141 (i 947 ); for 
Gloriant: j. Prinsen, in Tijdschr. Ncdcrl. T. 
cn Lett., 11 (1921); M. Ramondt, ibid., 41 
(1922) and 42 (1923): for Lancelobt: J. v. 
Micrio, in Versl. Med. Vlaamse Ac. (1922). 

J.J.M. 

Abcncerraje^ El or Historia del Aben- 
CERRAJB Y DE LA HERMOSA JaRIFA, early 
16th-century (?) Spanish novel. This 
charming little story relates the generosity 
of a Spanish commander who frees his 
Moorish prisoner so that he can marry his 
lady. The earhest version is anonymous; 
revised versions were published in 
Villegas’s Inventario (1565) and in Monte- 
mayor^s Diana. It influenced P 4 rez dc 


llita and wj$ the source of later ballads 
and of Lope do Veg«i’5> El remcdio en la 
desdteha. 

Bull. Hispanique, 30 (1928): Antonio dc 
Villegas, El Abenccrra)c (CambridKc, 1924); 
Moniemayor, I.>os side libros de la Duwa, 
cd. F. Lbpez Estrada (1946).—Eng. tr. 
Bartholomew Young (1598), repr., and rev. 
J. B. Trend, in Spanish Short Stories of the 
j6th Century (1928). 

H. A. De Ferrari, The Sentimental .Wuor in 
Spanish Literature before 1600 (1927). 

E.M.W. 

Academics, Literary. The word ‘ acad¬ 
emy’ is derived from the 

name of a park near Athens where Plato's 
Greek Academy functioned from 387 b.c. 
to A.D. 529. The name was adopted in 
Italy by renaissance scholars who felt 
the need to meet and discuss their studies. 

Modem academies have the following 
characteristics: 

(1) ’Fhc national academics of most 
countries have two or more sections 
engaged on different kinds of research. 
They deal with literature as a subject 
for study. As well as the general 
academies there are others devoted en¬ 
tirely to literature. Many of these arc 
privately organized. 

(2) National academies arc subsidized 
from public funds, a form of support 
which in totalitarian countries may 
amount to control. 

(3) Membership is limited and is 
acquired by election or appointment in 
recognition of distinguished achieve¬ 
ment. This may be one reason why 
the word ‘academic’ is sometimes used 
in a pejorative sense, in the assumption 
that academicians are likely to be past 
their prime. The Acadiimie Franeaisc, 
for instance, has been called the ‘h6tel 
des invalidcs de la littdrature*. 

(4) The chief literary activities of 
academics are the compilation of diction¬ 
aries and grammars, the editing of 
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national classics and the awarding of 
literary prizes. They also publish their 
own transactions regularly. 

—'I'he Latin countries have al¬ 
ways shown greater readiness than others 
in organizing academies. The earliest 
academics founded in Italy were at first 
small groups formed for the discussion 
of ancient philosophy or archaeology' 
(e.g. Chorus Acadrtniac Florcntinae, 1454; 
Aecadenua Plalomca, 1474 \Accademia Pon- 
taniaua, 1433). Many others emerged dur¬ 
ing the 16th century and later. At first they 
were occupied principally in editing classical 
texts but, with the increasing development 
of the vernacular as a literary medium, they 
became little more than groups for recita¬ 
tion of verses. The quality of their 
production was marred by a taste for 
scurrility and pompous latinisms. At the 
sante time freedom of thought and 
expression was handicapped by religious 
and political intolerance, in the face of 
which the academies found it advisable to 
adopt bizarre names to demonstrate their 
harmlcssness. There were, for instance, 
the Oaiosi (Bologna, 15^3)1 the Insensali 
(Perugia, 1561), the Fantastici (Rome, 
1625) and many others. 

The most important academy founded 
at this time, the Accadrmia della Crusca 
(Florence, 1552) has remained the principal 
Italian literary academy. Its task, implied 
in its name, was to sift the husks and purify 
the language. To this end the Cruscani 
published in 1612 their Vocabolario, the 
first important dictionary of its kind. 

A later academy of literary importance 
was the Accadema dell’ Arcadia (Rome, 
1690), founded with the object of restoring 
Italian poetry to primitive simplicity. 
The Arcadi assumed the names and 
manners of Theocritan shepherds and 
organized 'Giuochi oUmpici’, at which 
contests in pastoral verse were held. By 
1726 they had founded some 40 'colonies’ 
in various Italian towns and even abroad. 
The 13th and last volume of their Rime 
appeared in 1780. The academy remains 
in existence but was renamed Accademia 
Letteraria Italiana in 1925. 

The national academy of Italy is the 
Accademia Naziottale dei Liucei (Rome, 
1603). This body lost its identity from 
1939 to 1944, when it was forcibly merged 
with the fascist Reale Accadania d’ltalia 
(1926-43). It is a general academy, but 
is charged with the award of certain 
literary prizes and its transactions contain 
matter of literary interest. Other acad¬ 
emies engaged at least partly on literary 
work are: 


] 

Arezzo. Accademia Petrarca di Arti, Scienze 
c Lcttcre (1810). Florence. Accademia 
Nazionaic ' Luici Cherubini', primarily a 
musical body but with sections for literature 
and the figurative arts. Genoa. Accademia 
Ligurc di Scienze c Lcttere (1890). Lucca. 
Accademia di Scienze, Lettcrc ed Arti (1584). 
Mantua. Accademia Virpiliarxa (1767)- 
Milan. Istituto Lombardo di Scienze c Lct¬ 
tcre (1803). Modena. Accademia di Scienze, 
I^citcrc c'd Am (1684). Naple.*:. Accademia 
di Archcologis, Lctterc ed Arti (1861). 
Accademia Pontaniana (1433). Palermo. 
Accademia di Scienze, Lettcrc cd Arti (1718). 
Venice. Istituto Vcncto di Scienze, lcttcre 
cd Arti {1838). 

Franxe. —The first publicly instituted 
academy was Baif's Academic de Poisie 
el de Musique (Paris, 1570)- The Aca- 
dcTttie du Palais (1576), of which Ronsard 
was the leading member, was an extension 
of Baif's. but these early academics did 
not survive the upheavals of the civil wars. 
The Acaddmie Florimontane, founded at 
Annecy in 1607 by St Francois de Sales, 
also had a short life. The most ancient 
surviving academy in France is the 
Acad/rme des Jeux Floraux (Toulouse), 
which traces its descent to the traditional 
contests of the troubadours as early as 
1323, though it was not constituted as an 
academy until 1694. Its 'Rccucil’ is 
published regularly. 

'Fhe Acad/mie Franfaise, which origin¬ 
ated about 1626 as a small private literary 
circle, received letters patent from Louis 
XIII in 1635 when Richelieu, aware of the 
value of the allegiance of men of letters, 
offered it his protection. Its functions 
were to 'donner dcs regies certaines k 
notre languc et la rendre pure, Eloquent et 
capable dc trailer Ics arts ct Ics sciences'. 
TUs was to be achieved through the 
compilation of a dictionary, a grammar, a 
'Po6tique’ and a ‘Rhetorique’. The last 
two have never been written, but the 
dictionary was issued in 1694 and reached 
its 8th edition in 1931-35. The grammar 
was not published until 1932. 

The Acaddmie Franfaise was suspended 
at the Revolution, when its activities 
became suspect, but it was re-crcated at 
the foundation of the Institut dc France 
in 1795. The four other academics 
which, with the Acaddmie Franfaise, form 
the Institut, arc the Acaddmie des Inscrip~ 
tions et Belles Lettres, founded by Colbert 
in 1663; Acaddmie des Sciences (1666); 
Acaddmie des Beaux Arts (1803); and 
Acaddmie des Sciences Morales et PolitiqueS 
(* 79 S.)* Each has 40 members. The 
function of the Acaddmie Franfaise re¬ 
mains that of a general surveillance over 
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the French language and it also awards 
certain literary* prizes. 

In 1815 the Academic des Inscriptions 
et Belles Lettres took over from the 
Benedictines of St iMaur the publication of 
their Histcire litteraire de la France. This 
work is not yet complete. 

Many provincial academies were founded 
in France during the i8th century' and 
after. Their uork is now mostly archae- 
oiogica! and historical. Today the most 
important are: 

Academic de Nlmes (1682). Academic des 
Sciences, Belles Lettres et Arts de Lyon 
(1701). Academic dcs Sciences, Belles Lettres 
et Arts de Bordeaux (1712). Academic des 
Sciences. Belles Lettres et Arts de Marseille 
(1726). Academic des Sciences, Belles Lettres 
et Arts d’ALx (1750). 

In more recent times a number of 
strictly literary academies have been 
privately organized. The most famous of 
these is the Acad/niie Gonconrt^ endowed 
by Edmond dc Goncourt, who died in 
1896. It was to provide yearly allow¬ 
ances of 6,000 fr. each for 10 members, 
who were to be young writers of promise 
as opposed to the more mature * immortals ’ 
of the Acad 4 mie Frattfaise, A prize of 
5,000 fr., now the most highly esteemed 
in France, was to be offered annually for 
the best work of fiction. 

Other recent foundations arc: 

Academic Mullarme (Paris, 1936). Acad^mie 
Ronsard (Paris, 1946; also called 'Acaddmie 
dcs Poetc.s dc Laneuc Fran^aise'). Acaddmie 
Montaigne (Silld-lc-Guillaume). Acaddmie 
de Province (Vitry-sur-Seinc. Members are 
drawn from all French provinces. The 
purpose of the academy is to spread French 
literature and culture in French-speaking 
countries). Acaddmie de Franche-Podsic 
(Paris). Acaddmie des Lettres et des Arts 
(Paris). Acaddmie Verlaine (Paris, 1944)* 
Acaddmie des Lettres Pyrdndennes. Acad¬ 
dmie Bretonne (Saint-Brieuc, 1922). Acad¬ 
dmie dc la Ballade Fran^aise (Nice). Acaddmie 
du Var (Toulon, 1800). Acaddmie Rhodan- 
ienne des Lettres (Avignon). 

Spain. —Early foundations were the 
Academia de las Nocturnos (Valencia, 1591- 
93) and the Academia Valenciana{\T^z--$\). 
Today the principal literary academy in 
Spain is the Real Academia Espailola 
(Madrid, 1714. 36 members). As well 

as editions of Cervantes, Lope dc Vega and 
others, it has produced a Diccicmario (17 
editions between 1726-39 * 947 ) ^^d a 

Gramdtica (first issued in I 77 *)« It was 
grouped with the other 5 Reales Aca- 
demias to form the Instituio de EspaAa in 
1938. Nineteen academies, correspondents 
of the Real Academia Espanola, have been 
founded in Spanish America since 1871. 


Other academies doing literary work in 
Spam are: 

BaR(*i-lona. Academia de Buenas Lcitas 
(1720). B.arceluna. Institutd'Hstudib Cata¬ 
lans (1907). Cadiz. Real Academia Hispano- 
americana (1910). Cordova. Real Academia 
de Cicncias, Dellas Letras y Nobles Attes 
(1810). Corunna. Real Acadenun Gallega 
(1905). Semi.ie. Real .Academia ScviHnna 
de Buenas Letras (1751). 

The activities of all learned bodies in 
Spain are controlled by the Consejo 
Superior de Investigaciones Cientificvis. 
an organization set up by the government 
in 1959. Its members arc drawn from 
the 6 Reales Academias. 

Portugal. —During tl^c i7ih and 18th 
centuries many small literary groups 
which adopted the name ‘Academy* were 
little more than clubs for the exchange of 
literary pleasantries. Examples arc the 
Academia dos Gcncrosos (1649-68) and the 
Academia dos Singtdares (1663-65). More 
important were the Arcadia Lusitana 
(1756-70) and the Not a Arcadia (1790- 
94), both of which aimed to free Portuguese 
literature from Spanish influence. 'I'hc 
national academy of Portugal today is the 
Academia das SciSncUis de Lisboa (1779). 

Great Britain. —I'hc northern coun¬ 
tries have been less prompt in organizing 
literary academies. Matthew Arnold, in 
his essay on ‘The Literar)* InHuencc of 
Academies * (Essays in Criticism, 1865), 
complained of the lack in Britain of any 
body similar to the Academie Franfaise. 
This need was remedied in 1901 by the 
foundation of the British Academy in Lon¬ 
don. It is composed of 175 fellows, 40 of 
whom form the literary section. Its ‘Pro¬ 
ceedings' have been issued since 1903 and 
include the texts of various lectures which 
are a regular feature of its work. 'Fhc Royal 
Society (London, 1662) and the Royal 
Societies of Edinburgh, Dublin, Australia, 
New Zealand and South Africa are con¬ 
cerned only with the sciences. The 
Royal Society of Canada (Ottawa, 1882) 
includes literature in its studies. 

Irish Repubmc. —The Royal Irish 
Academy (Dublin, 1786) has been at work 
on the Dictiotiary of the Irish Language 
since 1913. In Dublin also is the Irish 
Academy of Letters (1932), which produces 
plays by Irish authors or dealing with Irish 
themes at the Abbey Theatre. 

United States of America. —The 
American Academy of Arts and letters 
(1904) forms a group of 50 members 
within the National Institute of Arts and 
Letters (New York, 1898), but most 
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literar>' research is done in the universities 
and by various societies. The American 
Council of Lcamc<l Societies (New York, 
1919) represents the U.S.A. in the 
Internationnl Union <if Academics. 'I'hc 
.•lr/7dcmy of Americoft Pods (New York, 
1934) helps to encourage talent by 
offering annual fellowships. The Amcri- 
can Academy of Arts and Sciences (lioston, 
1780), the CoJinectiait Academy (New 
Haven, 1799) and the Wisconsin Academy 
(Madison, 1S70) arc engaged at least partly 
on literary work. 

Germaxv. —During the 1 “th century 
various ‘ Sprachgesellschaftcn’ were formed 
to purify and standardize the language. 
The best known was the Frnchtbringende 
Gcsellschaft (Weimar, 1617-80), modelled 
on the Accademia della Cmsca. These 
were followed by such bodies as Gott- 
sched’s Detitsche Gescllscliaft and by the 
various societies incorporated into the 
Deutscher Sprachverein (1885), but Ger¬ 
many has produced nothing comparable 
with the Academic Franfaisc. An attempt 
to remedy this has been made by the 
foundation in 1949 of the Deutsche 
Ahademie fQr Sprache und Dichtung (Ham¬ 
burg), the Ahademie dcr Wissenschoften und 
der Literatur (Mainz) and the Freie 
Ahademie t'on KOnstlern und Schri/t^ 
stellern (Munich). Contemporary general 
academics arc: 

Deutsche (formerly Prcmsischc) Akademic 
dor Wissenschaften (Berlin, 1700). Bayrischc 
Akademic dcr Wissenschaften (Munich, 1759). 
Sichsischc Akademic dcr Wissenschaften 
(Leipzig, 1846). Akademic dcr Wissen¬ 
schaften (Heidelberg, 1909). 

Other European Countries.—^T he 
national academies arc: 

Austria. Ostcrreichischc Akademic der Wis¬ 
senschaften (Vienna, 1847). Belgium. Acad¬ 
emic Koyatc dcs Sciences, dea Lettres et dcs 
Beaux Arts dc Belgique (Brussels, 1772). 
Academic Royalc dc Longue et dc Litt^rature 
Franfaisc (Brussels, 1920). Koninklijke 
Vlaamsc Akademic voor Taal- cn Letter- 
kundc (Ghent, 1886). Bulgaria. B&lgarska 
Akademiya na Naukite (So&a, 1869). Czecho¬ 
slovakia. Ceski Akademic \id a Uminf 
(Prague, x888). Denmark. Kongclige 
Danskc Videnskabemes Sclskab (Copenhagen, 
1742). Finland. Suomalaincn Tiedcaka- 
temia (Helsinki, 1908). Greece. ^AKaiijfua 
"ABrjvtvv, (Athens, 1926). Hungary. Magyar 
Tudom&nyos Akad^mia (Budapest, 1825). 
Nethbri^nds. Koninklijke Nederlondse 
Akademie von Wetcnschappcn (Amsterdam, 
1851). Norway. Norskc Videnskapsakademi 
(Oslo, i8p). Poland. Polska Akademia 
Umirietnosci (Cracow, 1873). Rumania. 
Academia Republicii PopulareRomfine (Bucha¬ 
rest, 1948; formerly Academia RomAnl, 


t866). Sweden. Svenska Akademien (Stock¬ 
holm, 1786. Awards the Nobel Prize for 
I^itcraturc). Switzerland. Institut National 
G^n^vois dcs Sciences, dcs Lettres, dcs Beaux 
Arts, dc rindustric et dc ^Agriculture (1852). 
USSR. Akademiya Nauk SSSR (Moscow, 
1725). Yugoslavia. Akademia Nauka (Bel¬ 
grade, 1886). Jugo^lovcn^ika Akademiya (Zag¬ 
reb, 1866). 

Outside Europe.—Argentina. Academia 
Argentina dc Lctras (Buenos Aires, 1936). 
Brazil. Academia Brasilcira de Lctras (Rio 
dc Janeiro, 1897). Egypt. Institut d'Egyptc 
(Cairo, 1857). Academic Royalc dc la Longue 
Arabc (Cairo, 1932). Iran. Academic d*Iran 
frehran, 1935). Japan. Imperial Academy 
of Japan fFokio, 1879). Syria. Academic 
Arabc (Damascus, 1919). 

International.— The International Union 
of Academics was founded in 1919 and holds 
congresses regularly. 

General: The World of Learning (London, 
1947: annual); Minerva. Jahrbuch der gelehrten 
Welt (Berlin, 1891-1939); Index genetalis. 
Anmtaire . . . dcs universites . . . academies, etc, 
Omaris, 1919-39): J. L. Myres, learned soaeties. 
A lecture (Liverpool, 1922). 

Austria: R. Meistcr, Gcschichte der Akad- 
efnie der Wissenschaften in Wien (Vienna, 1947). 
—Belgium: VAcademie Uoyale de Belgique 
depuis safondation (Brussels, 1922).— France: 
Trots slides de VAeadimie Fran^aise. Par les 
Quarante (Paris, 1935): Les Travaux de 
VAcademie des Inscriptions et Belles Lettres 
(Paris, 1947); F. A. Yates, The French 
academies of the itih century (London, 1947); 
L. Deffoux, Chfoniqxie de VAcadimie Goncourt 
(Paris, 1929) ; P. Caron and M, Jaryc, Riper^ 
toire des sociitis franfaises dc sciences pmVo- 
sophiques^ historiqttes^ philologiques et juridiques 
(Paris, 1938).— German^’: A. Hamack, Ce- 
schichte der Kdniglicb Preustischen Akademie 
der Wissenschaften zu Berlin (Berlin, 1901).— 
Great Britain : Scientific and I.^Qrntd Societies 
of Great Britain^ pub. British Council (Ix^ndon, 
1951; continuation of Yearbook of the Scientific 
and learned Societies of Great Britain, 1884— 
* 939 )*— Italy : M. Maylcndcr, Storia delle 
accademie d*Italia (5 vols, Bologna, 1926-30); 
Accademieeistitutidiculiura. Cenm rtoriri,pub. 
Ministcro dcITIstruzionc Pubblica (Rome, 
^938); G. Gabrieli, 'L^accademia in Italia*, in 
Accademie c biblioteche d'Italia, No. 5/6 
(1928); G. Toffanin, UArcadia^ Saggio storico 
(Bologna, 1946).— Portugal: C« Aires, Para a 
historui da Academia das Scitneias de Lisboa 
(Lisbon, 1927) —Sweden : J. H. E. SchUck, 
Svenska Akademiens historia (Stockholm, 
1935 - 39 )* R.P.-C. 

Acatalectic, not catalcctic (q.v.); of a 
metrical line or metro complete in the 
syllables of the final foot. C.T.O. 

Accent^ prominence given to a syllabic in 
a word or a phrase, especially as marking 
metrical rhythm, distinguished as (x) tonic 
or pitch accent, (2) stress accent; ‘ hovering 
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accent’ is often applied to the level or even 
stress of two contiguous syllables. 

C.T.O. 

Acta Sanctorum: see Boll^vd, J. 

Adaptation is a literar)' process which 
accounts for both the continuity and the 
variety of literary creation throughout the 
ages. It can be defined as an attempt to 
achieve individual expression through the 
medium of inherited material. The term 
is thus analogous to the one applied in the 
theory of evolution to the process by which 
organisms arc adjusted to the conditions of 
their life. Just as in the physical world 
the perfected result of adaptation is a life 
in harmony with its environment^ so in 
the sphere of literary creation a successful 
adaptation has the efTcct of placing an 
existing body of oral or written material in 
conditions w'hich warrant its surv'ival. No 
doubt, the distinction beuveen the material 
and its treatment cannot be absolute, for 
the latter may necessitate alterations in the 
former: a change of emphasis, a fashion in 
taste or style, or the incidence of a new set 
of ideas may require corresponding modi* 
fications in the traditional theme. But 
adaptation in the true sense is only 
practicable where such modifications can 
be limited to peripheral elements. Medi« 
oval epic poetry had a much smaller 
capacity for survival than medieval romance 
precisely because it depended for its 
existence on local and historical data 
which any consistent adaptation would 
naturally tend to remove. In the same 
way certain classical legends which w'ere 
inseparable from their mythological back¬ 
ground have only survived in works of 
poetry whose evocative power makes that 
background real and significant; hence, on 
the one hand, the disappearance of the 
legends of Charlemagne and of Beowulf, 
and on the other the poetic validity of 
Racine’s adaptation of the legend of 
Phaedra and Hippolytus. By far the 
easiest material for adaptation is that which 
can be thought of in terms of its universal 
content. It is this quality that expla^ 
the diffusion of folk-taJes in widely varying 
forms, and the persistence in literature of 
such themes as Tristan and Iseult, Don 
Juan and Faust. But what matters at 
least as much as the flexibility of inherited 
subjects and themes is the attitude of 
writers and readers towards them. It has 
been said that when literary civilization 
reaches its peak the writers who benefit 
by it care less for the stories they tell than 
for the way they tell them. And it is 
certainly true tKat the great periods of 


literary activity have been tf^ose in which 
adaptation played a prominent part. 
Athenian tragedy is the first obvious 
example of this, since, with the possible 
exception of Aeschylus’ Persae^ it depended 
for its success on the spectator's knowledge 
of the heroic traditions and on the poetic 
handling of those traditions by the author. 
No less significant is the fact that the two 
genres for which European literature is 
indebted to medieval France—romance 
and lyric—were created by authors who 
devoted their skill to the remodelling of 
existing themes, not to the invention of 
new ones, with the result that the main 
literary achievements of the middle ages 
were achievements in adaptation. The 
same may be said of the French classical 
dramatists of the 17th century who be¬ 
haved as though originality of subject- 
matter needed an apology; what they took 
to be the real task of the poet was the 
handling of the traditions of the past in 
a way which was suited to their own 
thought and taste. Such too was the view 
of ail those dramatists, lyricists and novel¬ 
ists from the Renaissance onwards who 
valued * imitation ’ and artistry so far above 
invention that they appeared to have lost 
all sense of plagiarism. The legend of 
Faust (q.v.), treated by some as a tragedy 
of character, by others as the tragedy 
of intellect, the one reaching its fullest ex¬ 
pression in Nlarlowc's drama, the other 
in Goethe’s, 1$ perhaps the most remark¬ 
able instance of creative adaptation. In 
our own times there is probably less room 
for it than in the preceding centuries 
because of the emphasis placed on episodic 
interest in novel and drama and the 
resulting tendency away from interpreta¬ 
tion and towards narrative invention. But 
history shows that the human mind looks 
to literary production for the deepening 
rather than for the widening of experience 
—a need best fulfilled by a return to the 
themes capable of reflecting the most vivid 
realities and the profoundest conquests of 
the mind. 

The story of Tristan and Iseult as 
interpreted by French, German and 
English writers from the xath century to 
the 19th might illustrate this brief analysis. 
The folk-lore themes which had clustered 
round the hero’s name, and which are still 
recognizable in certain Irish legends, were 
incorporated in a 1 zth-century French 
romance now lost. The most faithful 
extant derivatives of it are nvo late 12th- 
century texts, a French poem by Biroul 
and a German poem by Eilhart von 
Oberg, both of wluch tell die story of the 




ADIYARS 

trasic love of Iseult, wife of king Mark of 
Cornwall, for 'I'ristan, her husband’s 
nephew and vassal. 'I'his love, caused by a 
magic potion, is such that they cannot live 
apart, conscious though they are of a deep 
sense of loyalty to ^lark. Death alone 
releases them from their suffering and 
s^TTibolically unites them when the trees 
growing out of their tombs intcrtsvinc their 
branches. A contemporary Anglo-Norman 
poet, Thomas, altered the story in two im¬ 
portant respects; he shifted the emphasis 
from the tragic conflict to a lyrical elabora¬ 
tion of the love theme and at the same time 
gave less prominence to the supernatural. 
It was on I'homas’s version that one of the 
greatest medieval German poets, Gottfried 
von Strassburg, based his ov\t), developing 
it further in the direction of courtly 
lyricism; but enough of the original 
character of the tale had been preserved 
to enable Gottfried’s 19th-century re- 
manieur, Wagner, to revive its tragic and 
supernatural elements and give them a new 
significance. In Wagner’s Tristan utid 
Isolde the love potion is conceived as a 
Todestrank, the source and symbol of a 
love which is striving to release itself from 
earthly bonds; and the tragedy, which 
originally arose from a sense of feudal 
loyalty, springs from life itself. It is 
hardly necessary to stress the discrepancy 
between this attempt to endow the story 
with a deeper meaning and the way in 
which it was treated by Wagner’s English 
contemporaries. But if one had to account 
for the difference in terms of the evolution 
of the legend one would have to go back 
to the second quarter of the 13th century 
when a French prose writer adapted the 
Tristan story to an Arthurian setting 
(see Arthurian Lrcend) and, following in 
the footsteps of Thomas, abandoned the 
two essentials of its primitive conception. 
There was neither magic nor tragedy in 
the French prose romance; Tristan became 
the perfect knight, famous for his valour, 
loyalty and other chivalric virtues, and his 
love for Iseult, now inseparable from his 
vow of allegiance to her, was sanctioned 
by the courtly code of behaviour. This 
was the version Malory used for his great 
collection of Arthurian romances. Slight 
though Malory’s own contribution was, he 
successfully removed some of the courtly 
trappings and gave the story a less sophisti¬ 
cated character; and it was through him 
that it became what it is in the modem 
English tradition: an idyll of perfect 
human love. Hence Matthew Arnold’s 
tearful and righteous Tristram and Iseult, 
Tennyson’s disquisitions on 'purity' in 


The Last Tournament and Swinburne's 
profusely decorated and sentimentalized 
Tristram of Lyoncsse —examples of the 
remarkable resilience of the theme and of 
the range of its possibilities. E.V. 

Adiyars, the Saivitc contemporaries of the 
Alvars. Their hjmns are collected in the 
Det-dram {'divine garland') and Tiru 
Murai (‘ holy sayings ’); among their writers 
were Appar, Sambandar and Sundarar. 

H.G.R. 

AdoniuS) a metrical group consisting of a 
dactyl followed by a spondee or a trochee 
in stress verse /x x/x, e.g. 

* Owning her weakness ’ (Hood). C.T.O. 

JEolic or Lesbian measures, in which 
dactyls and trochees are juxtaposed, arc so 
named because they figure prominently in 
the poetry of /Eolian Lesbos (Alcaeus and 
Sappho). C.T.O. 

Aesthetics: see Taste. 

Afrikaans Literature: see South Afri¬ 
can LiTERATt-TRE. 

Aghani) Kitab al- ('Book of Songs’), a 
collection by Abu’l-Faraj of Isfahan (887- 
967) of too passages from Arabic poetry 
that were used as texts for famous melodies. 
Each poetical passage is followed by 
biographies of the author of the verses and 
the composer of the airs attached to them. 
As the biographies are very elaborate, the 
book is an inexhaustible store-house for 
the history of Arabic literature and 
civilization. S.M.S. 

Albanian Literature. From the ob¬ 
scurity of ancient Illyria and Epirus two 
literary currents emerge in the 16th 
century under the common name of 
Albanian—Geg, or northern Albanian, 
Tosk, or southern. They are the religious 
didactic writings of the Gcg bishops of the 
Roman Catholic north (Scutari, Antivari 
and Skoplje), and the religious books and 
folksongs of the Albanians in southern 
Italy and Sicily. The latter, Tosks, are 
the descendants of the refugees from the 
Turkish invasions after the defeat and 
death of their king, Skanderbeg, in 1468. 

Of the 15th century only a MS. frag¬ 
ment of St Matthew in Tosk and some 
phrases recorded by a Rhenish traveller 
Harff in 1496 survive. The oldest book, 
bishop Gjon Buzuk’s liturgy (1555), exists 
in a single copy at the Vatican. Bishop 
Pjetir Budi (1566-1613) wrote a Christian 
Doctrine and a Mirror of the Confession, 
both containing original verses. Bishop 
Fran Bardhi (1606-43) wrote a Latin- 
Albanian dictionary, and bishop PJeter 
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Bogdani (1630-88) a Phalanx of the 
Prophets embod>nng the religious belief^ 
philosophy and astronomy of his time. 

In the Tosk tradition LIukS ^latranga 
(fi6i9), a Sicilian Albanian, adapted a 
Christian Doctrine to Orthodox ritual 
(1592) and added an original h>Tnn. 
Nikoll Brancato of Palermo (i 675-1741), 
Nikoll Figlia (ft769) and three generations 
of the Dara family wrote religious and 
secular poetry* based on folksong. To the 
r8th century belongs the versified Life of 
the Virgin (1762) by the I talo«Al banian 
Gjul Variboba. 

Father of the Tosk revival, which 
reached its peak after the treaty of San 
Stefano (1878), was the Italo^Albanian 
Jeronim de Rada (1813-1903), tireless 
collector of folksongs which he wove into 
disjointed epics entitled Milosao and 
Skanderbeg, His shortlived journal, Flag 
of Albania (1883-87), was smuggled into 
Albania when Albanian printed books were 
banned by the Turks. The Sicilian 
Albanian 2 Uf Schirb (1865-1927) took up 
the nationalist theme >vith two epics and 
many fiery verses. 

In 1878 the three Frashfiri brothers— 
Abdyl, Sami and Naim—politician, cdu* 
cator and poet respectively, formed a 
committee of liberation at Prizrend. After 
its disbandment by the Turks the move¬ 
ment lived on in Istanbul where Albanian 
books were allow'cd to be printed but not 
to be introduced into Albania. The core 
of the movement were Naim and Sami 
FrashSri, Kristoforidhi, the Bible trans¬ 
lator and lexicographer, and the activist 
Jan Vreto. Routed once more, the 
literary movement spread to Egypt where 
it was propagated by the folk-poets Thimi 
Mitko and Spiro Dine, both exiles from 
southern Albania. Books now banned in 
Turkey were reprinted in Bucharest. In 
Sofia the patriot and indefatigable educator 
and journalist Mid'hat Frashftri (1880- 
1949), son of Abdyl, published a literary 
almanac of pocket size to facilitate 
smuggling into Albania. 

Revival in the Roman Catholic north 
was late and never joined hands completely 
with the Tosk movement. Zef Jubani*s 
folksongs are dated 1871, Filip Shiroka, 
a Scutari writer of nostalgic lyrics, lived 
exiled in Egypt, while Anton Zanoni and 
Ndre Mjcdja wrote meditative and didactic 
verse on religious and secular themes. 
The Tosk poets, Gjergj Bubani and 
Lasgush Poradeci, continued the work of 
the Bucharest school, the latter in symbo¬ 
list vein. 

Since Albania’s liberation in 19x2 Father 


Fishta, political essayist, satirist and folk- 
poet. L. Gurakuqi. essayist, poet and 
activist, Hil Most, translator of the German 
poets, Vi? Prennushi, the elegiac and 
allegorical poet, E. Koliqi, poet and short- 
stor>' writer on higliJand themes, have 
enriched Geg literature, while the Tosks 
have benefited by the plays of K. Floqi, the 
novels of Foqion Postoli, and the tales of 
Teto Petro. Essayists include Eqrcm 
Gabej, D. Pasko, Namik Resuli, Filip 
Fishta and many more. Later writers 
include Shefqet Musaraj. Alcks 
Andre Varfni, Z. Sake and Dh. Shutcriqi, 
whose themes are the partisan movement 
and communism. 

P. G. Petfotta, Popolo^ hni*ua e letUraSura 
Albanese (2nd cd. 1932); S. H. Mann, A 
Short Albanian Grammar (with an ancholog>*; 
1932), Albanian Literature (1953); M. Lam* 
bertz, Albanisches l^sebuch (1948). S.E.M. 

Alcaic> a metre attributed to Alcaeus, 
being a four-line stanza arranged thus: 

II ^ w w Tennyson has imitated 

this form in: 

O miRhty*mouth’d inventor of harmonics, 

O skilrd to sing of Time and Eternity, 

God-gifted organ*voicc of England. 

Stilton, a name to resound fur ages. 

C.T.O. 

Alcestls and Admetus* Alcestis, in 
Greek legend, was the youngest daughter of 
Pclias of lolcus. She was beloved by Ad- 
metus, king of Pherae, whom Apollo helped 
to win for her. The couple lived happily, 
but the king was doomed to an early death, 
to be avoided only if another were to die 
in his stead. Alcestis alone freely offered 
herself as substitute, dying at the appointed 
time. Heracles, arriving as a guest, learned 
the truth, wrestled with Death and, 
victorious, brought Alcestis back to her 
husband. Phrynichus wrote a lost satyr- 
play on Heracles' intervention, and 
Sophocles composed an Alcestis. The 
ironical drama of Euripides, a kind of sub¬ 
stitute for a satyr-play, seems to expose 
Admetus os an egoist but does not attack 
him directly. 

As the queen of true lovers Alcestis was 
canonized in medieval literature. In the 
prologue to The Legend of Good Women 
queen Alceste intercedes with Cupid, who 
deplores the heresy of Ttoilus and Criseyde^ 
and bids Chaucer ^xite of these who were 
tretoe in lovynge. Renaissance scholars like 
Buchanan petrified the story into Senecan 
Latin plays. Hans Sachs absorbed it and 
Alcestis wandered down even into the 
puppet-plays of Germany. Milton in his 
23rd sonnet beheld her in the Euripidean 
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way, veiled and unearthly. England, France, 
Italy and Germany during the tyth and 
18th ccntvirics producctl at least 14 plays on 
the thc-mc; but Wicland’s rococo operetta 
Alcestis exasperated Goethe into his (Jfitter, 
HeUirn uud W'ielnnd. exalting Admettis as a 
man living an ideal Greek life. In 1798 
AJficri broke a vow to write no more 
tragedies for the sake of an Alcestis.^ 
Browning, in the transcript of Euripides' 
drama given in Balaustion's Adventure, 
characteristically altered its values. William 
Morris’s Love of Alcestis is woven into the 
Earthly Paradise. Some implications of 
the story appealed to Rilke: Hermes the 
Messenger, for him, appears at Admetus’ 
wedding-feast; and a white-veiled and 
virginal Alcestis passes to the tomb as to 
her marriage-chamber. Hugo von Hof¬ 
mannsthal’s Alkcstis (191 0 ''■as sc* *0 
music by Egon Wcllcsz (1924). 

R.A.T. 

Alexander the Great. The empire won 
by Alexander III of Maccdon (356-323 
B.C.), stretching over the known world 
from his native country southward into 
Egypt and eastward into northern India 
and what is now Turkistan, surpassed in 
magnitude any conquest previously re¬ 
corded. It is therefore not surprising that 
there should have growm up, beside the 
more or less historical accounts of his life 
(by Diodorus, Justin, Curtius, Plutarch 
and Arrian, who could use as sources the 
documents of eyewitnesses such as Eumclus 
of Caria, CalUsthenes and the soldiers 
Ptolemy Lagus, Aristobulus and Ncarchus), 
a polyglot mass of much more highly 
imaginative literature depending for its 
interest on the marvels, miracles and 
romantic episodes readily associated in the 
popular mind with one who had in fact 
been willing to pass during his lifetime not 
only for a hero but even for a god. Pagans, 
Jews, Christians and Moslems were in the 
course of time to vary the legend to suit 
their several prejudices. 

The 2nd-century Alexandrian romance 
of Pscudo-Callisthencs, a work replete with 
wonders, was to be the primary source of 
western Alexander-literaturc. Latin ver¬ 
sions of this work could be supplemented 
with apocryphal letters of Alexander to his 
mother Olympias and to Aristotle and with 
the 4th-century Alexandri Magni iter ad 
Paradisum. The Chanson d’Adexandre of 
.Mberic of Bcsan9on in the century 
inspired both the Alexanderlied of the 
German poet Lamprecht and, through a 
Poitevin version, the Roman (PAlexandre of 
Lambert le Tort, which was composed in 


the dodccasyllabic verse now called alex¬ 
andrine. The Roman, after Alexandre de 
Bemai's final revision, called forth a 
number of imitations and sequels: c.g. the 
Spanish Libro de Ale.xandre\ the Vengeance 
Alexandre; and the Lai d'Aristote (in which 
Alexander derides an .amour of Aristotle s). 
Eustache dc Kent summarized the legend 
in the Roynan de Toutc Chevalerie. Perce- 
forest (15th cent.) shows Alexander sailing 
along the British coast. 

The renaissance had rediscovered Plu¬ 
tarch's Alexander; but the king’s role is 
slight in Lyly’s Campaspe (1584). ®nd in 
Racine’s Alexandre le Grand (1665) he is 
almost pr^cieux. La Calpren^de’s ten- 
volume Cassandre, which merely puts 
Alexander in the midst of the antorous 
intrigue essential to novels of the period, 
was to serve to some extent as the model for 
Nathaniel Lee’s The Rival Queens (1677)- 

Dryden’s pindaric ‘Alexander's Feast’ 
describes rhetorically the burning of 
Persepolis; and subsequent authors were to 
concern themselves likewise with depicting 
historical or at least psychologically possible 
incidents in Alexander’s life rather than 
with using him as a lay figure for fantasy. 
Landor gives him a paradoxical interview 
with an Egyptian priest. Browning (With 
Gerard de Lairesse) and Maurice Daring 
(Diminutive Dramas) speculate on his 
death. Jacob Wassermann’s Alexander in 
Babylon (1905) is full of exotic splendours. 
Mary Butts in The Macedonian (1919) 
vividly presents the crises in his life. E. M. 
Forster in Pharos atid Pharillon (1923) 
deals witli the visit to Siwa. Laurence 
Binyon’s ‘Bacchanals of Alexander’ is a 
decorative poem on the celebration of the 
escape from the Gedrosian desert. A last 
reflection of the medieval view is to be 
caught in Walter dc la Marc’s Sunken 
Garden (1917). R.A.T. 

Alexandre, Libro db, mid-i3th century 
Spanish poem. The 2675 quatrains of 
cuadema via recount the life of Alexander 
the Great. Gautier de Chatillon’s French 
poem is one of its principal sources. The 
poem is rather prolix but contains some 
good descriptions. It is sometimes attri¬ 
buted to a Juan Lorenzo de Astorga. 

Ed. Willis (Princeton-Paris, 1934).—R. 
Mendndez Pidal. ‘ El Libro de Alexon are', in 
Cultura e^ahola, V (1907); E. Alarcos 
Llorach, fnvestigaciones sobre el libro de 
Alexandre (1948). E.M.W. 

Alexandrine. The standard metre, since 
the i6th century, of French poetry, 
especially dramatic poetry. It is a 12- 
syllable line having, in its 17th-century 



^classic* form, a caesura or sense-pause 
after the 6th syllable, as: 

he jour n'csl pas plus pur j que U fond dt mon 
ccBur (Racine). 

The rule of the caesura, nev'er absolute, 
was deliberately broken by romantic 
poets, who popularized the ternary alex¬ 
andrine with two pauses: 

J’oi disloqu^I ee grand mats ! d*Alexandrin (Hugo). 

Later poets have used the alexandrine 
with increasing freedom, so rejoining its 
original users. It is first found in Le 
Pilerinage de Chatlemagncy a chanson de 
geste of the early 12th century, but is 
believed to take its name from I..ambcrt le 
Tort’s Roman d* Alexandre (c. 1200). 

Neglected by later medieval poets, it was 
revived in the i6th centtiry by J. A. de 
Baif and its adoption was assured by 
Ronsard. 

Outside France it became the chief 
Dutch metre from c. 1600 to c. 1850. 
Probably introduced by Weekherlin, it 
occurs frequently in i7th*century German 
poetry of the school of Opitz. A medieval 
Spanish alexandrine developed from 
French models to become the r4-syllable 
line of the cuadgrna via (q.v.). In English 
poetry, the alexandrine has conquered a 
permanent place as the final line of the 
Spenserian stanza, in which it follows eight 
decasyllabics, e.g. 

All things decay in time and to their end do draw. 

H. P. Thicmc, The Technique of the French 
Alexandrine (1898) and Etsai sur Vhistoire du 
vers fran^ais (1916, contains good biblio.); 
L. E. Kastner, A History of French Versifica^ 
lion (1903). G.B. 

Alfonso Onceno^ Poema db (c. 1350), 
Spanish poem. This work consists of 
2459 octosyllabic quatrains and is a verse 
chronicle of the life of Alfonso XI of 
Castile. It is learned rather than popular 
in style. The narrative is sometimes 
lively. 

Dibl. Autores Esp., 57; Yo Ten Cate, El 
Poema de Alfonso Onceno (with pref. and 
vocab., Amsterdam, 1942). E.M.W. 

Allegory* An allegory exists when one or 
more meanings, additional and parallel to 
the literal sense, and distinct from it, are 
embodied in story or image« The form 
may be either literary or pictorial, or both, 
as in the emblem literature of the countcr- 
Reformation period. Some short alle¬ 
gorical tales teaching a moral, especially 
through the conduct of animals, are called 
&bles. Others, called parables, are charac¬ 
teristically pithy and didactic, but, in so 
much as they do, in general, explicitly liken 
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one thing to another, arc perhaps rather 
analogies than allegories. 

Nowadays allegory is rarely written or 
read. But even so it has been suggested 
that Orwell’s Animal Farm is a true suc¬ 
cessor of Swift’s Gulliver's TravelSy while 
C. S. Lewis’s Pilgrim's Regress by its very 
title suggests comparison with the allegory 
of Banyan. It might be argued that there 
was allegory in the novels and short stories 
of Franz Kafka, used with true high- 
seriousness. 

Much Victorian literature, perhaps 
especially that for children (e.g. the Water 
Babiesy the Alice books of Lewis Carroll), 
has allegorical elements. The same is true 
of several poems of the romantic period 
(c.g. Prometheus Unbound, Hyperion, the 
prophetic books of William Blake). 

It is mainly the satirical allegory of the 
late 17th and early i8th centuries in 
England that is read today. Gulliver's 
Travels is a model of ironic satire, the 
literal sense of which is in itself a delight; 
but the very different Tale of a Tub is 
obviously an allegory, crude and abusive. 
Dryden magnanimously allegorizes away 
false politics, religion and stupidity in 
Absalom and Achitophel. Mac Flecknoe and 
The Hind and the Panther. 

Of that age’s moral allegories Bunyan’s 
Pilgrim's Progress y for example, an 
allegory of the Christian life and death, 
lives on for unsophisticated and literary 
alike; but those of Addison arc deservedly 
forgotten. 

Spenser’s Faerie Queenty most monu¬ 
mental of such works of the English 
renaissance, modifies the Italian epic form 
into a 'continued allegory or dark conceit ’. 
It is, literally, a story of chivalry, and of its 
moral sense Milton said that it showed 
Spenser was a better teacher than Scotus 
or Aquinas. Spenser had several succes¬ 
sors. His romantic allegory is on several 
levels and stems from the medieval 
theological allegory. 

The medieval practice of talking about 
secular allegory in terms used more often 
of religious persisted in England until at 
least the preface of R. Blackmore to his epic 
Prince Arthur (1695). Bacon, in his 
Advancement of Learning. Book ii, also 
evinces medieval characteristics, not only 
in making special mention of allegory in 
^divine Poesiebut also in his idea that its 
purpose there as well as in that 'Heathen 
Poesie whose subject is ' Pollicy or 
Philosophy’, is' to retire and obscure’ what 
is taught. 

The allegorical exposition of the poets 
which such a theory of them made 
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necessarj' began long before the middle 
ages. In ancient Greece there was a 
tendency to read into the works of the 
revered Homer and Hesiod symbolical 
expressions of the latest philosophical 
opinions. Some philosophers themselves 
used a sort of ‘poetic’ expression of their 
thought (Parmenides, Heraclitus). Thus 
there developed, especially in the later 5th 
century b.c., the belief—not altogether 
groundless, for he has some few allegorical 
passages—that Homer had philosophized 
in poetry and that allegorical interpretation 
could reveal his meaning. Plato rejected 
the method, requiring reasoned argument 
and not such merely poetic authority 
(even if it could be ‘revealed’). It was 
rejected also by some of the Stoics (e.g. 
Seneca), though it was used by others 
(e.g. Chrysippus). Furthermore some 
grammarians, beginning in the 6th century 
B.C., used allegorical interpretation to 
defend passages in Homer that were held 
to be morally offensive. 

Deliberately written allegories in Greek, 
however, are few and generally brief, but 
Plato’s parable of the cave {Republic, 514) 
is well known among them. 

Nor was there in early Latin any really 
sustained allegory. The allegory of the 
belly and other members in Livy ii. 32 
(and in Plutarch’s Life of Coriolamis) is W'cli 
known. In some degree the shepherds 
of Virgil represent contemporary people, 
but allusions in the Aeneid to contemporary 
events, and the equivalence (argued by 
some) bettveen Aeneas himself and Au- 
gustm, do not amount to the full-blowm 
allegory which this epic was thought to be 
in the middle ages. It was the first of the 
pagan poems to be so interpreted by Chris¬ 
tian grammarians when treated by Ful- 
gentius in the early 6th century. Another 
very influential example of this practice w’as 
the ‘ moralization' of Ovid’s Meta¬ 
morphoses. 

The importance in the development of 
medieval allegory of these attempts to 
christianize pagan literature, and of the 
false example given by the classics so 
misunderstood, is perhaps surpassed by 
that of certain methods of Scripturtd 
interpretation. Our Lord’s parables on 
the one hand, and the concrete imagery of 
the Old Testament on the other (e.g. 
Psalm Ixxx: Israel Bvine), together with 
the example of New Testament writers in 
their treatment of the Old Testament (e.g. 
Galatians iv, 22-26), supported the use of 
such methods by the church. These were 
also the methods used, for example, by the 
Jew, Philo of Alexandria, in the xst century. 


Many elements of the Old Testament 
were interpreted as ‘types’, or symbolic 
fore-shadowings, of the New (cf. Romans 
V. 14): the paschal lamb is a ‘type’ of 
Christ. Such Scriptural allegory was not 
a rhetorical device. It was not a matter of 
words but of things and was based on a 
view of the universe. Two worlds, one 
physical, the other spiritual, were held to 
correspond because they had been created 
by God. The visible thus revealed the 
invisible, but the exact correspondence had 
to be divinely revealed for it was not 
obvious to the reason. Such allegorical 
interpretation therefore was theological. 

Thomas Aquinas made a clear distinction 
between this and merely literary allegory, 
an affair of words not dungs. The theory 
of literary allegory was differently derived, 
namely from the rhetoricians of the ancient 
world. But both theological and literary 
allegory were said to give aesthetic pleasure 
through the discoverj’, with surprise, of a 
multiplicity of unsuspected relationships. 

Theological allegory could have, accord¬ 
ing to some (e.g. Origen), three, and 
according to others, four, levels of meaning. 
Fourfold allegory is treated at length by 
Thomas Aquinas {Summa, Question i. 
Article 10), and summarized in the tag 

I.ittera gesta docci; quid credas, allegoria; 

Moralis quid ogas; quo tendas, anaaogia. 

A stock example of exegesis on this pattern 
is that of Jerusalem, which is, on the literal 
or historical plane, the holy city; allegoric¬ 
ally, the church militant; tropologically or 
morally, the just soul; and anagogically or 
analogically, the church triumphant. 

Dante {Convivio II, 1) talks of this four¬ 
fold allegory as a theory of poetical 
creation as well as of theological exegesis, 
but makes little use of it to explain his own 
Divina Commedia, which is on the other 
hand hardly an allegory in any simple 
modem sense of the word. The meaning 
of Piers Plotvman (late 14th century), 
however, is enriched and clarifled by 
interpreting the poem as a deliberately 
written fourfold allegory, at least in parts. 

But the allegory of many medieval poems 
is quite different. Most of them derive in 
some degree from the Roman de la Rose, a 
13th-century French poem begun by 
Guillaume de Lorris. The poet dreams 
on a May morning of a garden in the centre 
of which is a rose (symbol of the love of his 
beloved), which he strives to achieve, and 
the characters he meets represent the 
varying moods and aspects of his *lady* 
and the impact of other people. It is an 
allegory of sexual love, and the expression 
of erotic psychology is closely bound up 
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with the grow'th of medieval secular 
allegory. 

Though this first part of the poem was 
vciy influential the encyclopaedic and 
digressive continuation by Jean dc Mean 
better t^'pifies the character of many later 
works in which the fashionable form of 
allegory is in some degree merely a token 
framework for homily, politics or learning 
(e.g. Deschamps, Froissart, Lydgate, 
Dunbar). For some late medieval alle* 
gorists other precedents are Martianus 
Cape) la *s De Nuptiis Philologiat et Alercurii 
(really a text-book of the seven liberal 
arts) and the allegories of the lath-ccnuiry 
humanist school of Chartres, in fantastically 
rhetorical Latin prose and verse. Stock 
allegory is modified and enlivened by 
Gower and more especially by Chaucer, 
while the allegory of Gavin Douglas 
(early i6th centuiyO is altogether more 
spacious, disturbing and well-propor¬ 
tioned. 

For the inception of such secular allegory 
in the middle ages it has been suggested 
that two things were especially responsible: 
the increasing latc-Roman confusion, seen, 
for example, in Statius or Claudian, be¬ 
tween abstract notions and mythological 
figures; and an apparently new conscious¬ 
ness among mor^ists, such as Seneca and 
St Paul, and poets, such as Frudentius, of 
inner conflict between good and evil dis¬ 
positions, which are personified (cf. also St 
Augustine*s Confessions), The develop¬ 
ment of allegory must have been afifecCed 
by the figures of vices and virtues, the 
seven deadly sins and other current coin 
of medieval religion, and by the visual em¬ 
bodiment of its teaching in stained-glass 
windows, murals, sculpture and miracle 
plays. 

G. Highct, The ChssUal Tradition (1949); 
C. S. Lewis, The Allegory of Love (3rd ed. 
1948); E. dc Bruync, L^esihdiique du Moyen 
Age (Louvain, 1947); N. Coghill, *Thc pardon 
of Piers PlowiTun\ in Proc. Brit. Ac., 31 
(194s \ on religious allegory). R.T.D. 

Alliterative Verse. Alliteration is a 
consonance or agreement of sounds (not 
necessarily of letters) usually at the 
beginning of a word or syllable, as in Mg, 
told, and amfrer; gnarled, and note. 

In the Germanic languages, alliteration 
could exist between all vowels indiscrimin¬ 
ately: in Old English, for example, not 
only does ellen alliterate with mde and 
iao with &2gc, but «cg alliterates with iren 
and fsig with Htfus, 

Throughout the ages, in the speech and 
writing of many countries, alliteration has 


been used for various special effects, 
whether for humour, as in \*oltaire‘s 

A’ori, j7 nett rien qve Xarrine n'honor e, 
for emphasis, as in Victor Hugo's 

La !\farseiilaue aiUe tt tolarxt dans Ut balUt, 

Let bombes, tes obiu, let tambourt, Ut cymbaltt . . . 

or for delicate efifects of sound, as in 
Shakespeare’s 

Full fathom five thy father lies. 

It is not infrequent in Latin verse, as in 
Ennius's 

at tuba lerribili tonitu (aratontara dixit» 

The old Germanic rune-carvers evidently 
believed it would help the magic of their 
runes, for the famous 5th-century golden 
horn of Gallehus, Denmark, bears the 
runic inscription 

ck hlcwajaatiR. holtijaR. homa. tawiflo. 

It is common in many types of prose, as in 
that of iElfric and Lyly and Carlyle. 
And the gnomes, ballads and proverbs of 
many countries as well as ordinary speech 
abound in alliterative collocations. 

Alliterative verse (as distinct from 
alliteration in verse) is the term usually 
applied to poetry where alliteration is but 
one of several formal metrical elements 
bound by strict rules. As so defined it is 
restricted to the literatures of early Ger¬ 
manic and Celtic peoples; and to the more 
recent revivals in these literatures, some 
of them the short-lived experiments of 
antiquarians, as, in German, W. Jordan’s 
Niebelunge (18 74): 

Von Hildebrantt Heimkehr und HadubranU Aut^ 
Jahri . . . 

Germanic. —It is highly probable that 
when Tacitus, in the Germania (chs 2-3), 
written A.D. 98, refers to several kinds of 
poetry cultivated by Germanic peoples in 
his day, alliterative verse was one of them. 
The earliest surviving Germanic poem, 
the hymn on the Creation written by 
C^mon in Northumbria in the 7th 
century, shows that the alliterative form 
was by then firmly established and con¬ 
ventionalized . And the same basic pattern 
with comparatively minor variations from 
country to country is found in the other 
early Germanic monuments—Old English 
heroic poema like Beowulf and Christian 
poems like Elene and Andreas have it, and 
so do the Old Norse heroic lays of the 
poetic Edda^ the Old High German 
Hildebrandslied and Muspilli, and the Old 
Saxon Heliand, 

The metrical basis of the greater part of 
this Germanic verse is a long alliterative 
line composed of two balanced word- 
groups or * halves’ separated by a caesura. 
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Each long line has a definite number of 
strongly accented syllables and a less 
definite number of unstressed, uncmphatic 
syllables. Within the half*line there arc 
five basic rh>’thmic patterns and several 
more sub-patterns, each of which is of 
approximately ec|ual weight, and consists 
of ‘strong* and ‘weak’ elements (‘lifts* 
and ‘dips*). I'he lift is normally a long 
stressed syllabic, the dip one or more 
unstressed syllables, long or short. The 
two separated and balanced half-lincs arc 
linked into a complete line by alliteration 
or * hcad-rh>mtc\ So in Old Norse a 
typical line runs 

ar vas cilJa pun Ymir bygiM 

and in Old English 

on ittfn rtlgon: rfrCamas wundon. 

End-rh>7ne is uncommon—Old English 
has only one complete rh>Tning poem and 
scattered examples of rhyme elsewhere (e.g. 
Elene, 1536-50)—and, with the exception 
of Old Norse, Germanic poetry is normally 
non-$tan2aic. On the other hand Old 
Norse heroic poetry is written in four 
main types of stanzas (fomyrdtslagf 
hdttr, Ijddshdtir, galdralag). And the later 
Norse scaldic verse has several points of 
difference. Whereas the Eddaic poetry is 
rhythmical, scaldic poetry is syllabic. The 
line of the commonest form, the court 
metre {DTdttkvatt)^ contains three stresses 
compared with the normal tNvo of the 
heroic metre. There arc elaborate and 
ingenious internal rhymes, whether full 
rhymes {adalhending) or half-rhymes 
{skoth€nding)\ and it is invariably written 
in stanzas. In addition to the simple type 
of kenning, or circumlocutory expression, 
used by Old English and Eddaic poets, the 
scalds use a complex type which often 
combines a metaphor or simile with an 
allusion to myth or legend. For example, 
traditionally the gold of the Niflungs had 
been immersed in the Rhine; since gold 
glitters like fire, the scalds could (and did) 
call gold ‘ fire of the Rhine 
The kenning and another important de- 
vice of Germanic alliterative verse—par* 
allelism or variation—arc also found in other 
literatures. Kennings occur, for example, 
in various types of xcaiates (poems) com* 
posed by the Maoris of New Zealand. 
Thus when reference is made to E hero i 
Tmgariro (‘You old man of Tongariro*), 
the audience would immediately under¬ 
stand that Te Heuhcu is meant, a chief and 
holy man buried on Mount Tongariro. 
And there are more complex types as in 
scaldic verse. Again, parallelism of several 
kinds is found in Hebrew verse (see 
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Prosody) and also in Maori xvaintas. For 
example, 

llacrc i te ara 
Haerc i Cc ara l.ikitini. 
fiacre % te ara 

karcrc korc ki miirif 

Proceed along the path of the theu^^nUs, 
Proceed along the path of the myriads, 

Proceed along the path 

from which no messenger returns! 

Celtic. —To a degree unknown in most 
literatures Irish and Welsh poets have, 
from earliest times to the present day, 
been fascinated by the interplay of rhjme, 
alliteration and assonance. These metrical 
elements have always been subject to rule 
—though not to the rules of Germanic 
poetry—and not merely to fancy, and in 
that sense much of their work is ‘ allitera¬ 
tive verse *. 

An early Irish poem in the encomiastic 
tradition, the famous Antra Choluim Chille 
(‘Eulogy of Colum Cille*) composed by 
Dalldn Forgaill r. 597, is an alliterative 
sequence (rcicne dichubaid) without regular 
rhythm and without rhyme: 

ttl dUceoil duQt NHU. S\ uchtat denmaige m6r 
mcirg • . . 

The lyric poetry of the ancient court 
poets (find) usually combined alliteration 
with rhyme and a regular rhythm. And 
the so-called classical poetry (dan dtreach)^ 
which dates from the 8th century and 
w'hich in a great variety of stanzaic forms 
and with many modifications of subject 
matter was WTitten throughout the middle 
ages and as late as the t7th century, 
observes quite definite rules of rh>Tne 
(comhardadh)^ assonance (amns)^ conson¬ 
ance (uaithng) and alliteration (uaim). An 
early specimen will illustrate some of its 
characteristics: 

Lebraid lucm na lergge^ 
faglaid fti juam fcnrggt^ 
glass £luairgrinn/ri gmU, 
class oQainbinn rta bairddne. 

The earliest Welsh poetry has the 
beginnings of the complicated system 
known as cyttghanedd —a combination of 
internal rhyme, alliteration and assonance. 
Cymgfianedd was reduced to a system in the 
14th century and the four main varieties 
of it have been used in * strict^ poetry 
ever since. It depends essentially on the 
repetition in the correct order of similar 
consonantal sounds, which need not, as in 
Germanic poetry, stand at the beginning 
of a word or syllable. So a typical line in 
cynghanedd greet rtms 
Y gwF mtrw, e gtr m4rwyn. 

^d in cynghanedd sain, where alliteration 
is combined with internal rhyme, 

Ac 4dl(m mwynl^ cu mawl. 
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Much of the poetry of the great cl.u^ical 
period, the Gogynfcirdd^ combines 
hauedd with inno\ ations imported from 
other lands. The unit of tlie cyxi-ydd 
metre, used extensively by Dafydd ap 
Gwilym, is a rh>'med couplet where each 
line consists of seven syllables with 
cynghanedd. The 18th-century antiquar¬ 
ians, notably Goronwy Owen, kept this and 
other traditional metres alite, and they are 
sill! employed by poets in the present day. 

English and Scottish. —The Old 
English ailiterative tradition survived, 
probably in an unbroken sequence of 
poems, most of them unhappily lost, into 
the Middle English period, Lasamon’s 
Unit (c. 1200) is written in a metre which, 
with some modifications and innovations, 
is essentially that of the -•\nglo-Saxon poets. 
In the 14th century a great corpus of 
alliterative poetry' was ssriiten in the west 
and north-west Midlands. It showed 
itself especially suited to brisk narrative 
and to storm and battle descriptions (which 
Chaucer evidently realized, for in the 
KnighVs Talc the passage describing the 
tournament is heavily alliterative); but 
Piers Plouman and Pearl show that the 
measure was not unsuitable for allegory 
and the expression of complex thoughts 
and emotions. Most of this verse is non¬ 
stanza ic but Caziatn and the Green Knight 
and, more especially. Pearl combine 
alliteration with stanzaic form and rhyme. 

Northern English models of stanzaic 
alliterative poetry w ere introduced into 
Scotland in the isth centur>^ The most 
successful of these Scottish poems was 
perhaps Richard Holland's liuke of the 
Houlat {c. 1450). But the movement was 
shortlived and the long alliterative line 
was last used there c. 1580 in part of the 
curious ‘ fl>ning^ between Alexander Mont¬ 
gomerie and Sir Patrick Hume of Polwarth. 

The great cycle of English alliterative 
verse-stretching from the 7^b to the 
16th ceniur)'—ended with the fine poem 
Flodden Field (1513). In modem times 
G. M. Hopkins’s ‘sprung rhythm’ owes 
something to the Anglo-Saxon accentual 
metre; and W. II. Auden, in bis Age of 
Anxiety (1948), recaptures the movement 
olDeoiKmlf itself: 

Unialkative and tense, we took off 

Anxioua into air; instruments glowed, . . . 

Germanic: E. Sievers. Altgermamsthe 
Metrik (1893); A. Hcus>ler, O^tsehe } 
geschuhte (192$): J. C. Pope. 'Jhe Rhythm of 
Uewxdi (1942); J. R. U. Tolkien’s Preface to 
C, L. Wrcnn‘8 modem rendering of lieoxeulf 
(rev. cd, 1950 ).—English and Scoitish: J. 


Schippcr, /i llxAory of llnglnh W f iificaltitn 
(1910; an abridged version of an earlar work 
in Gemian); J. P. Oakden, Allitcrtitu c J^itetry 
in Middle English (2 vols, 1930-35); NV. A. 
Craiirie, ‘The Scottish Allitcrauvo Poems*, 
in Proc- Br. Acad., 2S (n)42 ).—Celiic: K. 
Meyer, A Pruncr of Iri^h .Metrics (l90<>) and 
Ober die dlteste irische Dichtung ^913); 
Myles Dillon, Early Irish Liltniliiic (1948); 
H, 1 . Bell, The DetelopnurU of \\\}sh Poetry 
(1936); I Wilhamfi, Lectures on Early Welsh 
Poetry (1944). Maori: 'Pc Rane* Ihroa (.Sir 
Peter Buck), 7 Vir Coming of the Ma‘>ri (1049 ^ 

R W.H 

Amadis dc Gaula (date uncertain), a 
Spanish novel of chivalry, Garti Ord6ncz 
(or Rodriguez) de Montalvo published 4 
books of Anuzdis in 1508. He claimed to 
have revised 3 books and to have written 
the 4th, I'here are references to Amadis 
in several 14th-century writers. 'Phe 
theory that it was originally written in 
Portuguese cannot be proved ; probably it 
was composed in Castilian between 1304 
and 1312. The first 3 books relate 
Amadis’s birth, how he overcame enemies, 
enchanters and Oriana’s suspicions. Many 
details derived from Arthurian romances; 
Entvvistlc remarks that scenery and setting 
are Arthurian, Don Galaor is Gawain, 
Arcalaus a more sinister Merlin and 
Urganda la Dcsconocida Morganc la Vic. 
'Phe hero is a splendid knight vvho never 
suffers defeat; his love for his lady is 
not adulterous. 'Phe novel is readable, 
although the style and narrative arc rather 
monotonous. Sequels were published by 
Montalvo himself (Las sergas de Esplan^ 
diatty 1510), by I-Vliciano dc Silva (Amadis 
dc (Jrecia^ IS 3 < 3 )» and by others about 
Amadis’s offspring. The vogue produced 
a scries of imitations: the Palmerin cycle 
—Palmerin de Oliva ( 1511 ), Primaledn 
(1512), Palmerin dc Inglatcrra (1547), etc. 
All these novels and others were translated 
into French, Italian and English and 
enjoyed European popularity. Serious- 
minded men like Vives disapproved of 
them; several attempts were made to turn 
them into religious allegories (c.g. CabaU 
leria celestial, 1554 )- The vogue in Spain 
was already declining when Cerv'antes 
wrote Don Quixote to satirize it, but 
occasional plays based on the novels were 
written later by Villamcdiana, Paravicino, 
Antonio Hurtado de Mendoza and Cal- 
derdn. 

Bibl. Autorcs Esp. 40; Nuc. Bibl. Autorcs 
Esp., 6 and ii; The First Hooke of Amadis of 
Gaule, tr. A. Monday (1590); The ^econde 
Hook . ... tr. L. Pyott = Munday (iS 9 S 
Amadis of (Jaul^ tr. and abbr. Southey (1803, 
1872); A Knight Errant and his Doughty 
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Dtfds (adap. from Southc>% 1911); A C/nW 0/ 
the Sea (adjip. from Southey, 1915, i 93 />)* 

G. S. WiJiiam^, ‘The AmadJ^ Question’, in 
Rev. llispaniquc, 21 {1909); Sir H. Thomas, 
Spamsh and Portuguese Romoncet of Chivalry 
(1920); W, J, Entwistlc, The Arthurian Legend 
in the Literatures of the Spanish Peninsula 
(1925). E.M.W. 

American Literature. Literature of 
America begins perhaps with legends of 
the lost Atlantis, with sagas of Norse 
adventuring, and with Welsh tales of 
Madoc. It grows and multiplies through 
accounts of i6th- and 17th-century ex¬ 
plorers, until it merges with a new kind of 
writing which may bo described as 
literature from America: accounts of 
colonies established or perished, descrip¬ 
tions of strange wonders of a new, strange 
land, and disputatious writings also, dashed 
off in the wilderness by the strangely 
quarrelsome, pious folk who settled there. 
Literature in America, written for Ameri¬ 
can consumption, came later. 

Historians of American culture fmd 
important beginnings in the theological 
writings of John Cotton, Roger Williams, 
Nathaniel Ward and Increase Matlicr, 
because the notions of these men, though 
detailed principally for the edification of 
readers in England, seem to have been 
woven into American intellectual patterns. 
Sometimes less important seem the legends 
which burly John Smith created of his 
misadventures in the new world, the 
pathetic tale of Virginia Dare and the lost 
colony, or the bumbling activities in love 
and war of Miles Stondish. Yet things 
like these, and native instances of 
providence, of witch-craft, of Indian 
treachery, merged in colonial America with 
old wives' talcs and superstitions, with 
ballads and folksongs imported from the 
homeland until there seems to have existed 
by the end of the 2 7th century something 
of Q cultural tradition, colonial, in part 
derivative, which seemed none the less 
native. 

Historians of American verse often find 
their first established poet in Mistress Anne 
Bradstrcct whose The Tenth Muse Lately 
Sprung Up in America was printed in 
London in 2650, but perhaps the first 
native poet to address himself successfully 
at lengdi to a native audience w'as Nlichacl 
Wiggicsworth, a clergyman whose ailing 
throat prevented his preaching, so that he 
threw homilies into doggerel, and whose 
vision of The Day of Doom (1662) became 
the first of America's bcst-scllcrs. On the 
other hand, Edward Taylor, of whom 
students of colonial literature arc currently 
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proud, wrote in a metaphysical, baroque 
tradition for no readers at all, but hid his 
fervid verses a%vay with an injunction that 
they never be published. Rhymes were 
written copiously in colonial America, bur 
there seem to have been few mute, 
inglorious Miltons. 

Prose developed more expertly, pom¬ 
pously and self-consciously among people 
like Cotton Mather, the bulk of whose 
writings lies heavily even on his biblio¬ 
graphers, and who may be remembered, 
if for nothing else, as the last confident 
voice of the theocracy his grandfathers had 
established in New England. It developed 
more simply in the solid fervour of a man 
like Jolm Wise whose dogged Congrega¬ 
tionalism was harbinger of the enlight¬ 
enment in America. But the three most 
distinguished 18th-ccntury writers of 
prose, representing three emerging Ameri¬ 
can traditions, were Benjamin Franklin, 
William Byrd and Jonathon Edwards. 
The first was a practical man, a philosopher 
and a politician; his pragmatic maxims, 
homespun observations, and insistence on 
simplicity in style make him seem now in 
many respects the first exemplar of the 
American self-made man. William Byrd, 
a patrician if not aristocratic representative 
of the wealthy Virginia planter, wrote 
sprightly essays—in verse as well as prose 
—in the manner of the London wits of the 
age of Queen Anne, and condescending, 
satirical accounts of his less-favoured 
countrymen in a manner not far from that 
of Washington Irving or the urbane 
paragraphs of The New Yorker today. 
Jonathan Edwards’s coldly logical, Lockeian 
applications of later-day Calvinism in 
tract and sermon, in addition to their 
theological importance, helped establish 
in America the notion that writing need 
not amuse, but that it certainly must uplift 
and instruct. 

For all the development of printing in 
America since 1639, the establishment of 
hundreds of newspapers and scores of 
short-lived periodicals during the 18th 
century, the rash of American imitators of 
Pope and Addison, the travellers' accounts 
of adventure and exploration, talcs of 
Indian massacre and captivity, little 
distinctively native in belles-lettres ap¬ 
peared before the war for independence. 
Poets limped in confident imitation of 
shop-worn English models, essayists un- 
blushingly produced revisions of The 
Spectator and The Tatler, writers of brief 
tales wallowed in much the same senti«< 
mental and moralistic sloughs as their 
transatlantic betters. Even versified 
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sketches of native landscape and such 
poetical musings as William Livingston’s 
Philosophic Solitude or Benjamin Church’s 
The Choice were faint carbons of better 
poems from abroad. In disputation, in 
politics and still occasionally in religion 
the colonial found a voice of his own, when 
his purse was pressed or his traditional 
English liberties threatened. At collegiate 
exercises young men like John I’rumbuli 
and Philip Freneau wrote this patriotism 
into Popcan or Miltonic flights which sang 
the future and the glory of the new world. 

The prose of Thomas Paine, the verse 
of Freneau, shrilled above the larger 
chorus which during the American revolu¬ 
tion urged laggard colonials to rebellion. 
And during these years the prose of 
Thomas Jefferson, John Adams, James 
Madison and others of the founding 
fathers created documents, derived from 
Locke and Rousseau and English common 
law, which every American cherishes as 
the ground plan of his democratic freedom. 
But it was not until after the war, in the 
mid*i78os, that American literature in any 
truly national sense can be said to have 
emerged. 

Young men like Freneau, Timothy 
Dwight and Joel Barlow got together then 
the poems over which they had been 
working many years but which the war 
had prevented from publication. Dwight’s 
The Conquest of Canaan, though he repudi¬ 
ated allegorical intention, was received by 
his countrymen as symbol of American 
conquest. Barlow’s The Vision of Colum¬ 
bus was among the first and best of many 
epic efforts in which patriotic poets sang 
optimistically of the new United States. 
Literature looked inward, reached self¬ 
consciously for expression of native ideas, 
native idiom, the voice of the common 
man, as Freneau asked plaintively, ‘Shall 
we ever be thought to have learning or 
grace/Unless it be brou^t from that 
damnable place ’—by which he meant 
England. At best, however, it was new 
wine in very old bottles, for the forms— 
indeed many of the ideas—were imported. 

Literature in the early 19th century 
followed patterns set by the turbulent last 
years of the preceding century as politics 
called the turn. Nativists were generally 
aligned with the Jeffersonian, pro-France 
Actions. In opposition to their levelling 
tendencies rose strong advocates of what 
is most simply designated as cultural 
aristocracy. Literary nationalists main¬ 
tained some strength through the Erst two 
decades as patriots like Dwight and James 
Kirk Paulding hammered replies to attacks 
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on America by European critics. But 
Joseph Dennie in Philadelphia and shonly 
afterwards Washington Irx-ing in New 
York and then Henrj' Wadsworth Long¬ 
fellow in New England established a new 
pattern which endured much longer. 

Irving successfully re-established Utcrary 
relationships with England and Europe; he 
wrote with little regard for didactic effect; 
but he also effectively discovered American 
legend and locale as material for belles- 
lettres. His urbanity contrasts with the 
self-consciousness and national-conscious¬ 
ness of his fellow townsman James Feni- 
more Cooper, who resented being known 
as the American Scott, who scolded 
Americans and Europeans alike for their 
lack of true democracy. But Cooper and 
William Gilmore Simms and John Pendle¬ 
ton Kennedy, James Hall on the western 
frontier and Augustus L/Ongstreet in the 
deep South, like Charles Brockden Bronti 
before them, each explored American 
legend and locale in their fiction. From 
New England, Nathaniel Parker Willis and 
Longfellow fed the hunger of their country¬ 
men for more cosmopolitan fare by 
limiting their sketch books—as Irving in 
the main did also—to European subjects. 
As poet, Longfellow filled his books of 
song with tunes filched from abroad, but 
with sentimental verses also which found 
moral values in local scenes. \Villiam 
Cullen Bryant wove into his solemn verses 
much the same concern with philosophic 
aspects of nature which Wordsworth in 
England had begim to write into his verse, 
while Bums, whose influence was pcr\'asive 
among newspaper poets, was part of the 
inspiration behind the simpler, bucolic 
lines of John Grcenleaf Whittier. 

It is commonly said that there was no 
romantic movement in America, in the 
sense that there was one in England and in 
France, that American writers lagged a 
generation behind their peers abroad so 
that romanticism became confused with 
elements which in England belonged to a 
later period. This is only partly true and 
is perhaps a matter of quality rather than 
quantity: popular minor writers like 
James Gates Percival and John Pierpont, 
even the Wordsworthian Thomas 
Odiome, all justly forgotten today, 
rolled ecstatically in genuine romantic 
frenzy. Among American writers of 
stature before the 18303, however, only 
Freneau and Bryant in verse and Cooper 
in prose seem to fit the pattern at all 
adequately, and they may seem pigmy 
indeed b«ide their English contempor¬ 
aries. Joseph Rodman Drake, once called 
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the American Keats, seems today to have 
dcsctA’cd that title principally because he 
was bom in 1795 died young. 

Later, more authentically romantic, 
Edgar Allan Poc in the 1S30S and 1840s 
borrowed poetic theory from Coleridge, 
but also borrowed from Mrs Browning 
and from lesser writers. A magazinist, 
who wrote short fiction, criticism and 
verse against editorial deadlines, his 
writing sometimes seems fevered exaggera¬ 
tion, even parody, of other writing already 
popular in his day. Poe's despair, his 
melanciioly concern with transience and 
disease, derived partly from his own 
personality, partly from a tradition which 
stretched back to the century past. It 
fitted badly into the sprawling optimism 
which characterized expanding America. 
His agile rhythms, his sensuousness, his 
insistence that poctrj' was concerned with 
beauty alone, with truth at best a by¬ 
product, fitted even less the self-conscious, 
moralistic, reforming concerns of most of 
his contemporaries. Nor did he olways 
seem himself a moral man, and igth- 
centup' Americans demanded personal 
morality of their writers. He was one of 
America’s greater artists, yet he had no 
immediate influence. He became im¬ 
portant only after his writings had 
travelled abroad, particularly to France, 
and then returned a generation later. 

Philadelphia, then New York were the 
literary capitals of the new country during 
the first tvvo decades of the 19th century, 
but they submitted soon to the superior 
claims of New England, whose writers 
centred in Boston, in Cambridge and in 
Concord. There from what remained of 
the theological heritage of the colonial 
Puritan, modified by English rationalism 
and the romanticism of revolutionary 
France, three distinct strands of intellec¬ 
tual activity emerged: that which became 
known as transcendentalism, which en¬ 
couraged intelligent individualism; that 
which was concerned with reform, which 
encouraged the betterment of the in¬ 
dividual through the betterment of his 
environment; and that which has been 
Mlled Brahminism, which postulated an 
intellectual aristocracy, a patrician point 
of view not unlike that which William 
Byrd and Irving had earlier represented. 
It seems sometimes convenient to place 
Longfellow in the latter group, along with 
the later James Russell Lowell and Oliver 
Wendell Holmes who gave it a name. 
And it may be possible to derive from it 
those minor poets and essayists of the 
later century, sometimes called escapists, 
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belated romanticists, or—more recently— 
defenders of ideality. It is even possible 
to find in them seeds of such modem 
litterateurs as T. S. Eliot and the erst¬ 
while southern agrarians John Crowe 
Ransom and Allan Tate. 

More important, though productive of 
few large literary figures, is the second 
group—the reformers. Education must 
be done over, and diet; slavery must be 
abolished, prisons reformed; women must 
be emancipated, child labour examined. 
Among the humanitarian impulses which 
tortured the century none was more 
controversial than that which pled aboli¬ 
tion of negro slavery. It had troubled 
American conscience for generations before 
it caught the pens of William Lloyd 
Garrison and Whittier and fed the 
sympathies of Harriet Beecher Stowe, 
whose Uncle Tom's Cabin became the best 
known, most loved, most attacked and 
parodied book in America. So powerful 
was feeling on slavery that it become to 
many the reason and the excuse for the 
great civil war of the 1860s. But reforms 
led along other paths also, and the dozens 
of utopian, socialistic, Fouricristic colonics 
which sprang up over the country, like 
Brook Farm with which Hawthorne was 
briefly associated and Bronson Alcott’s 
unprofitable Fruitlands, were simply an¬ 
other manifestation of the same well- 
meaning good will. Reform in America 
was not even then new, nor has it yet 
become an old-fashioned activity. 

Kant, Carlyle, Plato and the Nco- 
Platonists, Oriental philosophy and Protes¬ 
tant liberalism combined with the Yankee 
common sense of Ralph Waldo Emerson 
to produce what was called transcen¬ 
dentalism in America. Except that it 
became latterly perverted to what seemed 
particularly loc^ themes of rugged in¬ 
dividualism and laissez-faire, it was not 
very different from transcendentalism 
anywhere else. In Emerson and in Henry 
David Thorcau, neither of whom enjoyed 
this or any other label, it found expression 
which struck deep into American thinking 
and which, in spite of opposition and even 
parody, has never quite lost its hold. It 
spoke for self-reliance, clear thinking and 
consistent aspiration. It was religion in 
the deepest, most liberal sense, giving play 
to the American individualist’s cot^dent 
auumption that he could find divinity for 
himself and in himself. Its emphasis on 
the dignity of self-asstirance fitted neatly 
the necessities of life on the expanding 
American frontier. Its insistence on the 
inherent goodness of all men was comfort- 
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ing to ambitious men who found themselves 
forced to ruthlcssness. 

In the early 1850s diverse forces which 
had been disturbing literary America 
came to focus in the production of four 
litcrar>' works remembered as American 
classics. Nathaniel Hawthorne's The 
Scarlet Letter (1850) and Herman Mel¬ 
ville's Moby Dick (1851), each brooding 
on man’s relation to sin, his responsibility 
for expiation, were forceful denials of 
Emerson’s philosophic optimism. Thor- 
eau’s Walden (1854), however, was a 
detailed report of one man’s experiment 
in living as an individualist complete, and 
Walt Whitman’s Leaves of Grass (1855) 
was a strident underlining and expansion 
of Emerson’s most popular notions. 

Emerson stood in the middle, attacked 
or defended. And with these works 
America’s first great period of literary pro¬ 
duction came to an end. The civil war 
effectively cut across activity of all kinds, 
leaving behind the debris of the past, 
opening the way to new applications of old 
themes. By 1865 when the war was over, 
Hawthorne and Thoreau were dead, 
Melville was in retirement, and such older 
favourites as Longfellow, Emerson and 
Whittier, though their influence was still 
pervasive, had done their most effective 
work. Literary New England was on 
the wane. From the Middle States came 
Whitman’s Drum Taps and Melville’s 
Battle Pieces —in poetry certainly the orUy 
works of literary importance to derive 
from the war. Whitman wrote on, 
writing into his barbaric yawp new 
elements of nationalism and native pride, 
but elements of internationalism also 
which called tenderly, boisterously for the 
brotherhood of all men. Melville wrote 
on also, very quietly, publishing when he 
could; but his Clarel, seldom read, may be 
remembered as one of the important 
poems of the century. Soon the lirnpid 
voice of Sidney Lanier would be raised 
in the South, in songs in which the 
melody sometimes obscured his meaning. 

At the war’s end new areas of literary 
activity were discovered. Bret Harte 
startled magazine readers of the East with 
tales of California which, though leaning 
hard on Dickens, seemed freshly native. 
After him came a rush of local colourists 
who did for New Orleans, for the South, 
for the Middle West, for out-of-the-way 
places in New England what he had done 
for the Pacifle gold coast, as American 
readers discovered for the first time^ the 
UDplumbed possibilities for romance wiriiin 
their national borders. At the same time 


Mark Twain emerged from the ranks of 
American humorists, to drawl funn\ 
stories from the lecture platform, and then 
artfully to produce books which sold better 
than almost any American hooks l)efore. 

As expanding America began to dis¬ 
cover herself—her prairies, her plains, her 
mountain villages, her colourful seaport 
to^vns, her strange, simple and good people 
—she found not only romance and quaint 
sentiment, but also began to find oppor¬ 
tunities for writing realistically about some 
of the less attractive aspects of provincial 
life. Joseph Kirkland. Edward Eggleston 
and then Hamlin Garland worked over 
talcs of small towns and lonely farms in 
the Middle West, inhabited by small 
people and lonely people, frustrated and 
repressed, to begin the kind of candid 
self-examination which reached its climax 
decades later in Edgar Lee Masters’s 
Spoon River Anthology, Sherwood Ander¬ 
son’s Winesburg, Ohio, and Sinclair Lewis’s 
Main Street. 

At the same time that America began to 
discover herself she continued also to look 
abroad for the stimulus of older, more 
establislied cultures, so that the early 
novels of William Dean Howells and al¬ 
most all the wirings of Henry James 
became studies of American as opposed to 
European standards. There is no question 
in many minds that James is America’s 
most penetrating novelist, but there is also 
no question that he has been serenely left 
unread by most Americans who have found 
even his earlier novels more productive of 
literary discussion than of aesthetic 
pleasure, or even instruction. 

For meanwhile American education had 
spaw*ned perhapi the largest group of 
potential readers ever found in any 
country, and American magazines and 
American publishers rose manfully to 
meet the demand for simple stories and 
cheap books appropriate to the minds and 
pockets of American readers. Literature 
became profitable, and men like Mark 
Twain who wrote what people paid to 
read became national heroes. Even the 
literature of protest, in the tentative 
realism of Howells and the angry social 
criticism of the ageing Mark Twain, was 
produced, it has been said, by members in 
good standing of the gilded age they 
attacked. America grew too fast and in 
too many directions at once. Something 
was lost of an old cohesiveness, and 
Henry Adams and Mark Twain and Sidney 
Lanier were among the many who 
mourned its passing. The low-pitched 
verse of Emily Dickinson and the sharply 
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etched impressionism of Stephen Crane 
in the 1890s had little effect on most 
American readers. Nor did the natural¬ 
ism of 'I'hcodore Dreiser who greeted the 
new century with the painstaking, shocking 
realism of Sislcr Carrie. 

More exciting than these seemed the 
swilt-Oowing prose of O. Henry, the glib 
adventuring of Richard Harding Davis, 
and the brave historical novels in which 
people like F. Marion Crawford provided 
unashamed escape. Kipling and Steven¬ 
son anti Barrie crowded American writers. 
The pace was terrific. Beside these, 
serious novelists like Dreiser and Robert 
Merrick seemed unimportant. Ellen Glas¬ 
gow wrote of the South, Booth Tarkington 
of the Middle West, and Joseph Lincoln of 
New England, each widi some care for 
reality, and Edith Wharton seemed to 
follow the steps of the master as she wrote 
of New York much as Henry James wrote 
of London and Paris. Critics tolled the 
death knell over each succeeding popular 
book of Upton Sinclair. Jack lx>ndon 
and his manly imitators wrote talcs of 
action and romance which nearly everyone 
read. 

Poetry had not fared well amid such 
competition. William Vaughn Moody 
wrote bravely as Milton, he thought, 
might have written; the reception of Edwin 
Arlington Robinson’s more original verse, 
unnoticed and unread, drove its author 
toward despair. Then during the second 
decade of the century there was a sudden 
flowering of verse, nurtured from abroad 
by the husbandry of Ezra Pound, nur¬ 
tured at home by the persistent care of 
Harriet Monroe who in Chicago in 1912 
established Poetry, the most consistently 
successful of America’s ‘little magazines'. 
There in the Middle West she discovered 
such men as Carl Sandburg and Vachel 
Lindsay who seemed to contemporaries to 
sing more originally than any poets since 
Whitman; there she encouraged Edgar 
Lee Masters as he turned from derivative 
verse to the graveyard monologues of his 
Spoon River Anthology. The recognition 
in England of Robert Frost, who had been 
writing, virtually unpublished, in America 
for many years, the activities of Amy 
Lowell as patron and publicist of imagism, 
the emergence of T. S. Eliot and many 
another young man under the aegis of 
Ezra Pound or Harriet Monroe, helped 
finally to remind both public and critic 
that Edwin Arlington Robinson had 
continued in distinguished verse since the 
beginning of the century. 

As the years between 1912 and 1922— 


which saw publication of Eliot's The 
ll'aste Land —marked new vigour in 
poetry, so the years from 1919 to 1929 saw 
an equally intense quickening in prose 
fiction. America’s sudden baptism to 
affairs beyond her boundaries in the first 
world war, the closing of her industrial and 
physical frontiers made the time seem 
right for novels again intensely self- 
conscious both in relation to America 
herself and to ideals which Americans 
had inherited. It was a time of dis¬ 
illusionment, of stock-taking, in which the 
harsh voice of H. L. Mencken in criticism 
and the tragedy-stricken voice of Eugene 
O'Neill in the drama joined in unison with 
the novelist's. From Anderson’s Wines- 
burg, Ohio and James Branch Cabell’s 
Jurgen at the beginning of the period to 
'Thomas Wolfe’s Look Hometvard, Angel 
and William Faulkner’s The Sound and the 
Fury at its close, there was an unprece¬ 
dented production of stimulating prose. 
Sinclair Lewis's satirical attacks on native 
mores seemed for a while to lead all the 
rest, and Dreiser’s double-volumed study 
of An American Tragedy. Soon younger 
men like Ernest Hemingway, E, E. 
Cummings, John Dos Passos and F. Scott 
Fitzgerald, fresh from disillusioning war 
experiences, were recognized os the voice 
of what Gertrude Stein, who encouraged 
them, called the ‘lost generation’. Edith 
Wharton and Ellen Glasgow produced 
novels which, though critical, seemed yet 
to catch glimpses which their male 
contemporaries missed, of the kind of 
American strength and sturdiness which 
Henry James had portrayed and to which 
even Sinclair Lewis in Dodsworth, at the 
end of the period, paid tribute. Willa 
Gather, perhaps more artist than ony of 
them, saw most clearly through the 
conflict between pride in strength and 
dedication to ideal. 

Developing from the self-consciousness 
of the 1920s, the next decade may be 
roughly characterized by its social con¬ 
sciousness. the turning of writers like 
John Dos Passos to study of the social 
scene, the emergence of John Steinbeck 
and James T. Farrell, and the rush into 
print of hundreds of self-styled proletarian 
novelists. Then, still categorizing more 
than is proper, the 19403 developed, 
deteriorated perhaps, into a period of 
criticism more artistically self-conscious, 
as new critics found new meaning in old 
works and when the principle of design— 
perhaps better illustrated in such things as 
the Empire State building and the George 
Washington bridge—was applied to the 
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analysis, if not the creation of literature. 
The second world war seems so far to 
have developed few writers in America 
not har%’esting the sere remains of other 
men*s plantings, except that William 
Faulkner, the father of many, continues to 
justify his receiving of the Nobel Prize. 
And in the 1950s, as in the 1770s, the 1830s, 
the 1870s and the 1920s, America is still 
sure that she will develop a literature 
which is great literature and distinctively 
her own. 

V. L. Farrington, Main Currents in American 
Thought (3 vols, 1927-30); A- H. Quinn and 
others, Literature of the American People 
(1950); Robert E. Spiller and others, Literary 
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(1936) ; W. P. Trent and others, 77 ie Cambridge 
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Authors (1942) ; J. W. Beach, American Fiction, 
jgeo-1^40 (1942); H. Gregory and M. 
Zsturenska, A History of American Poetry, 
1900-40 {1 946) ; A. Lowell, Tendencies in 
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Amphibrach C short on both sidesthe 
metrical foot having a long syllable between 
two short syllables - s^). C.T.O, 

Amphimaccr (*long on both sides*), or 
cretic, the metrical foot consisting of a 
short syllable between two long syllables 
(- w -). C.T.O. 

Amphitryon and Alcmena. AJemena, 
in classical legend, was the wife of 
Amphitryon, a Theban soldier who made 
her so happy that Zeus, himself enchanted 
by her, could steal access to her only by 
assuming her husband’s shape in his 
absence. The god’s night of love was pro¬ 
longed to suit his pleasure and Hcrmesi 
watching without, prevented intrusion; but 
Amphitryon’s return caused great per- 
pleiity, till Zeus explained the essential 
innocence of Alcmena and foretold the 
birth of a world-famous hero, Heracles. 

Heracles’ conception is celebrated in the 
Hesiodic poem of The Shield of Heracles 
and in one of Pindar’s Pythian Odes. 
Aeschylus and Euripides both wrote an 
Alcmena, Sophocles an Amphitryon: all 
three plays are lost. Plautus adapted his 
vivacious Amphitruo from a Greek original. 
In Ovid’s Metamorphoses Alcmena de¬ 
scribes the childhood of Heracles. The 
renaissance rediscovered Plautus; and 


CamSes adapted Amphitryon for a festival 
in Coimbra (1540). Some believe that 
Shakespeare borrowed from the Latin play 
for his Comedy of Errors. In Moliere's 
Amphitryon (1668), which borrows some 
scenes from a fairly effective comedy by 
Rotrou, the situation is touched with much 
finesse. Diyden’s Amphitryon (1690) 
based on Plautus and Molicre, is compara¬ 
tively coarse. But the pathos of the stor>' 
was stressed in Heinrich von KJeist's nearly 
tragic Amphitryon {iSoy). Jean Giraudoux 
took up the tradition of Moliere in 
Amphitryon 38 (implying that 37 versions 
had preceded this): his delightful Alcmine 
refuses to betray her humanity for any 
bribe of immortality, reducing Jupiter to 
the plaintive and unprecedented role of a 
friend. R.A.T. 

Anaclasis^ the interchange of the final 
syllable of one metron witl^ the initial 
syllable of another following. The ad¬ 
jective is anaclastic. C.T.O. 

Anacreontic, the Greek metrical group 
— — s# — —, often combined with the 

ionics. C.T.O. 

Anacrusis (Greek avaKpovais, beginning 
of a tune, from avanpoveiv ‘to strike up’), 
one or more syllables in u metrical line 
introductory to the first stress of a falling 
rhythm; e.g. in Old English *ic was 
6ndcs;eta ’ (Deowulf); in Old High German 
* thast sic lisun er in rihti/m thcro bUahstabo 
slihti ’ (Otfrid). In modem verse, W'here 
analysis is often uncertain, anacrusis is 
recognized by some in such lines as; 

*Or wis there a dearer one 

Still, and a nearer one?' 

(Hood). C.T.O. 

Anapaest^ the metrical foot consisting of 
two short syllables followed by one long 
(v w —); in stress verse a group of two 
unstressed syllables followed by one stressed 
syllable; the adjective is anapaestic. An 
example of anapaestic rhythm combined 
with iambic is: 

*Thc Assyrian came down like the wolf on the fold, 
Hit cohorts were gleaming in purple and gold’ 
(Byron). C.T.O. 

Anglo-Saxon Chronicle, a scries of 
annals made in a number of recensions 
(seven survive) at several centres (Win¬ 
chester, Peterborough etc.) from the 9th 
century to the mid-12th, intended, in its 
earliest form, to give a West Saxon reader 
of king i^Ifred’s time an outline of 
history. .Alfred himself perhaps inspired 
the project. From 891 the Chronicle is the 
fundamental source of contemporary his¬ 
tory. Some annals are in verse, notably 
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937 (Baltic of Brunanburh) -, and the prose 
annals for 75s and 979-1017 are especially 
vivid. 


n Thorpe, The Au^lo-Saxon Chromele 
(2 vol?;. 1861); C. Plummer, Tuo of the Saxon 
Chronicles Parallel {2 vols, iS 92 - 99 )j J- 
Ingram’s rendering (1912). 

p'. M. Stenton, Anglo-Saxon England (2nd 
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the Anglo-Saxoru (1949; with full biblio.). 

R.W.B. 


Anisomctric(al)—verse {c.g. a stanza) 
composed of lines of unequal lengths. 

^ C.T.O. 


Anonymous and Pseudonymous Liter¬ 
ature. If ‘ anonymous literature ’ is taken 
to include all writing of which the author¬ 
ship is unknown, the field is obviouslyavery 
large one; the author, as in the case of the 
Homeric poems, may be so shadowy a 
figure that the proverbial seven cities 
claim the honour of being his birthplace; 
or, as in the case of Bcmuutf, there may be 
no clue to the authorship at all. ‘Anony¬ 
mous’ in this sense is a term that can be 
applied to folk literature (q.v.) of all kinds, 
to ballads and to the medieval chansons, 
sagas and fabliaux, as well as to proverbs 
and nursery rhymes (q.v.). Here the 
terms ‘anonymous’ and ‘pseudonymous’ 
will be confined to literary compositions of 
which for one reason or another the 
authorship has been deliberately concealed. 
In the vast majority of cases the secret is a 
temporary one only, but there are some 
disputed questions of authorship that have 
never been satisfactorily cleared up. 

To treat the subject chronologically is 
neither practicable nor desirable, for 
anonymous and pseudonymous works are 
so inextricably mingled with ordinary 
acknowledged productions that anonymity 
might almost be reckoned a normal pre¬ 
liminary stage in the development of a 
famous writer. One thinks first of Sir 
Walter Scott, whose Waverley and other 
early novels appeared anonymously and 
caused an exciting controversy about their 
authorship; or of Fanny Burney, whose 
Evelina was fathered on various people 
before the secret leaked out. But when we 
investigate further, the list becomes end¬ 
less. The first genuine novel in English, 
Richardson’sPome/o, was published anony¬ 
mously; so was Fielding’s skit on it, whi^ 
developed into the novel Joseph Attdrews. 
Smollett’s Roderick Random was anony¬ 
mous, and Sterne’s Sentimental Journey 
was ‘by Mr Yorick’. All Jane Austen’s 
early novels were anonymous. Dickens’s 
IHcktoick Papers w'as announced as 'by 
Boz Thackeray wrote at one time tmder 


the pretentious pseudonym of Michael 
Angelo Titmarsh. Our greatest school 
story, Tom Brown's Schooldays, was first 
published as ‘by an Old Boy’, and the 
author of the most amusing Oxford novel, 
Verdant Green, disguised himself as 
‘Cuthbert Bede’, his real name being 
Edward Bradley. 

The same thing holds good for poets. 
Once the days of patronage were past and 
writers no longer looked to wealthy 
backers to support them, but were able to 
earn a living in their own right, it became 
customary for poets to test their untried 
wings under a false name. It was for 
political reasons that Dryden’s Absalom 
and Achitophel appeared without his 
signature. But Pope’s first great >%ork, 
the Essay on Criticism, originally appeared 
anonymously. So did Gray's Elegy, 
Beattie’s Minstrel, Cowper’s John Gilpin 
and Young’s Night Thoughts. Byron’s 
Don Juan appeared without the name of 
cither author or publisher. Elizabeth 
Barrett Browning commenced author with 
her anonymous Essay on Mind, and her 
intensely personal Sonnets from the Portu¬ 
guese were disguised under the pretence 
of being translations. Her husband’s 
Pauline was published anonymously, as 
was also Tennyson’s In Memoriam, while 
Matthew Arnold’s first book of poems 
appeared as ‘ by A’. 

The reasons for anonymity have varied 
greatly from age to age. In the case of a 
pamphleteer fear of the consequences was 
one of the main deterrents to revealing his 
identity. In Tudor times, when to be a 
conscientious adherent of either religious 
faith was to court martyrdom, writers on 
religion had to walk tvarily. When 
Alexander Leighton wrote his Appeale to 
the Parliament against the Prelacie he was 
condemned to life imprisonment, maiming 
and a fine of ,Cto,ooo. The most famous 
theological pamphlets of that time were 
the Marprelate Tracts, ‘ Martin Mar- 
prelate’ being the pseudonym adopted by 
a group of Puritan pamphleteers who 
attacked episcopacy. The punishment 
meted out included the execution of John 
Penry, their supposed leader, and several 
others. 

A piece of controversial irony which 
almost defeated its own ends was Defoe’s 
Shortest Way with the Dissenters, which 
professed to be by a ‘high-fiying’ church¬ 
man, and satirized the Church of Eng¬ 
land’s policy by suggesting that the 
quickest way of getting rid of the non¬ 
conformists would be to massacre them. 
On the author being discovered he was 
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fined zoo marks and sentenced to be stood 
in the pillory. Like this work in its 
frivolit>* is one of the most famous 
European anonjTnous publications, the 
Epistolae Obscurorum Virorurn (q.v.), a 
brilliant skit composed in the early i6th 
ccntur>' by the scholars of the university of 
Erfurt in Thuringia. The subject was the 
proposed suppression of all Jewish theo¬ 
logical literature except the Old Testa¬ 
ment, a measure which had been opposed 
in a series of wxitings entitled Clarorum 
Virorurn Epistolae. 

Politics, like religion, has always been a 
dangerous subject and anonymous political 
pamphlets are legion; but the vast majority 
possess only ephemeral interest. An 
exception must be made of the famous 
Letters of Junius^ which constitute one of 
the greatest unsolved mysteries of English 
literature. They appeared in the Public 
Advertiser, the most popular newspaper of 
its day, between 1769 and 1771. They 
attacked all the government’s supporters, 
not sparing even the king, and commanded 
attention by their intimate knowledge of 
the most private scandals and their 
brilliant and merciless invective. Every 
effort to discover the author of these 
writings was unsuccessful, though they 
were attributed at different times to nearly 
every prominent figure of the day, in¬ 
cluding Burke, Lord Shelburne, Lord 
George Sackvillc, Wilkes, Barr 4 , Horace 
Walpole, Home Tooke, Gibbon and Lord 
Lyttelton. Halkett and Laing's Diction- 
ary prints a list of 46 claimants to the 
authorship, in addition to a number of 
wholly absurd conjectures. The candi¬ 
date most favoured by modem historians is 
Sir Philip Francis, but though there is 
strong evidence in support of this theoty it 
cannot be regarded as conclusive. Besides 
making such an extraordinary impression 
at the time, the Letters of Junius have left a 
permanent mark on English w'riting by 
setting the fashion for the unsigned leading 
articles of the modem newspaper. 

A minor motive for the adoption of a 
pen-name may be the desire for euphony. 
To take an extreme case, the respectable 
surname of Twaddle would not add to the 
dignity of an advanced treatise on science 
or philosophy. Here literature finds an 
obvious parallel to the stage, ^ where 
flowery names are often selected in order 
to m^e the play-bills more imposing. 
One may conjecture that Desideriiw 
Erasmus, a doubtful latinization of his 
real name Gerard, was chosen by the g^t 
renaissance scholar for its air of distinction. 
The same may well be true of ^ Novalts 


the pen-name chosen by Friedrich Leopold 
von Hardcnberg, the German prophet of 
romanticism. This pscudon>Tn was part 
begetter of another, for James Thomson 
(not the poet of The Seasons but the author 
of The City of Dreadful Nifiht) signed 
himself ^Bysshe Vanolis*, combining 
Shelley’s second name with an anagram of 
Novalis. A more felicitous romantic 
note was struck by ’ Saki *, the pen-name 
that Hector Hugh IVlunro borrowed from 
a staitza of The Rubaiyat of Omar Khayyam. 

In modem limes diffidence is the 
commonest reason for anon> 7 nity, but the 
ultimate motive behind this may vary 
greatly. The usual objective is of course 
that of finding out how the wind of 
popular favour blows before acknowledging 
a w'ork. Then if it is a failure it can be 
disowmed by its begetter. But there are 
many variants of this attitude. The 
author may, for example, be a distinguished 
public figure, and be anxious that his book 
should stand or fall on its ovm merits, and 
not achieve success through reflected 
glory; or he may, like Dr O. H. Mavor, 
who gained fame as the playwright James 
Bridie, be a professional man who thinks 
it better to keep his literary and profes¬ 
sional careers apart. Such an attitude is 
even found among writers of established 
reputation who feci, when striking out a 
new line, that the adoption of a separate 
identity will prevent the issue from being 
confused by the public’s estimate of their 
previous w'ork. There is an unreasoning 
prejudice against an author leaving his 
recognized field, and a poet, for instance, 
who turns to writing sensational fiction 
may find it advisable to live a literary 
Jekyll and Hyde existence. A notable 
example of this is Cecil Day Lewis, 
professor of poetry at Oxford, whose 
identity as a detective-story writer is 
covered by the name of Nicholas Blake. 

The different types of anonymity or 
pseudonymity make an interesting study. 
There is, at one extreme, the writer who 
gives no clue at all to the authorship of his 
book. The classic example of this is Sir 
Walter Scott, whose early novels were 
published as ^by the author of Waverley\ 
after this novel had itself come out anony¬ 
mously. At that time the art of the 
novelist was still reckoned rather trifling, 
and Scott was doubtfiil whether as a Clerk 
of the Session it would be considered 
* quite decorous^ for him to engage in it. 
A passage from one of his letters provides 
some interesting reflections on the subject 
in general: do not see how my silence 
can be considered as imposing on the 
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public. If I gave my name to a book 
without writing it, unquestionably that 
woultl be a trick. But, unless in the case 
of his averring facts which he may be 
called upon to defend or justify, I think an 
author may use his own discretion in 
giving or withholding his name. Harry 
Mackenzie (the author of The Man of 
Feeling] never puts his name in a title-page 
till the last edition of his works; and Swift 
only owned one out of his thousand-and- 
onc publicationsAn interesting modem 
parallel to the Laird of Abbotsford was 
Mary Annette Countess von Amim. 
subsequently Countess Russell, whose 
books appeared as ' by the author of 
Elizabeth and her German Garden', the 
most popular of her early works. 

Next in order among types of the 
pseudonymous may be placed those 
writers who identify themselves by a 
description. For example J. Fcnimorc 
Cooper signed himself ‘An American’, 
Cobden appeared as ‘ Manchester Monu* 
facturcr’, and more fantastically there were 
some years ago political works by ‘A 
Gentleman with a Duster’. This t)pe of 
pen-name, by which the writer identifies 
himself with a whole class, is commoner 
now in the correspondence colurrms of the 
daily press than in books, and even there 
the signatures ‘ Paterfamilias ’ or' Indignant 
Ratepayer’ have an old-fashioned ring. It 
is surprising to learn from statistics that 
the commonest of all pseudonyms in 
England (reckoning by the number of 
entries in library catalogues) is ‘A Lady’. 
This of course dates from the time when 
it was considered barely respectable for a 
woman to be a writer, or indeed to cam 
her living at all. 

The same feeling lies behind that large 
class of pseudonyms which consist of a 
male name adopted by a woman writer. 
One thinks at once of Mary Ann Evans, 
whose pen-name of George Eliot is so 
familiar. Though the name is masculine 
the reasons for choosing it were essentially 
feminine. George was her husband’s 
Christian name, and Eliot was ‘ a fine short, 
full-sounding name that matched her style 
and story’. Similar reasons caused die 
pseudonym ‘John Oliver Hobbes’ to be 
adopted by Mrs Craigie. John was the 
first name of her father and her son; 
Oliver was chosen ‘ because of the warring 
Cromwell, and Hobbes because it was 
homely*. Very different were the motives 
of Queen Elizabeth of Rumania in signing 
herself ‘Carmen Sylva’; here the reason 
was the poetic feeling that she drew her 
inspiration from woods and forests. Like 


the pseudonyms of the BrontS sisters, 
‘Currer, Ellis and Acton Bell’, this is a 
name that could belong to either sex. 
Cases of a man writing under a woman’s 
name are rare, though ‘Fiona Maclcod’ 
(William Sharp) is a well-known example. 
Naturally there has been confusion at 
times through duplication. ‘George 
Douglas ’ is a pen-name that has been used 
by three people. It was first taken by 
George Douglas Brown, author of The 
House tcith the Green Shutters, and sub¬ 
sequently by Lady Gertrude Georgina 
Douglas and by Mrs George Fcrme. 

In many of the cases the pseudonym 
has displaced the real name. This might 
be taken as the mark of another division 
of pseudonyms, common in both English 
and foreign literatures. George Eliot has 
a French counterpart in George Sand 
(Armandinc Lucile Aurore Dupin) who 
took the name from that of her friend Jules 
Sandeau, with whom she wrote her early 
novels; and it was perpetuated by her son, 
who called himself Maurice Sand and 
became a man of letters on his otvn account. 
Two American authors always referred to 
by their pen-names are Mark Twain and 
Ajtemus Ward. Many admirers of Tom 
Sawyer have never heard of Samuel 
Langhomc Clemens, who took his fanciful 
pseudonym from the call of the leadsmen 
on the Mississippi, where he himself had 
been a pilot, ‘mark twain’ signifying two 
fathoms deep. Charles Farrar Browne 
chose the name Artemus Ward less 
romantically from certain old records of 
land surveyed by one of his forbears. 
This American tradition was carried on by 
O. Henry, the pen-name finally adopted 
out of several used by William Sydney 
Porter. 

Among French and German writers 
there are many similar instances. Not 
many would recognize Moliire if he tvere 
referred to by his real name as Jean 
Baptiste Poquelin, or Stendhal as Marie 
Henri Beyle, or Pierre Loti as Louis Marie 
Julien Viaud. The ultimate motive for 
the adoption of a pseudonym is not always 
clear, but often the immediate reasons for a 
particular choice can be shown. Thus de 
Montcorbicr took the name of Fran9ois 
Villon from the surname of the chaplain 
who brought him up. Jacques Anatole 
Francois Ihibault called himself Anatole 
France from the name used by his father, 
a bookseller, who signed himself ‘ France, 
libraire and it has been ingeniously 
suggested that ‘Voltaire’ is a modified 
anagram of the writer’s real name, 
Francois Arouet, since it is made up of the 
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letters *Arouet 1(e) j(eune)\ U being 
interchangeable with V, and I with J. A 
simpler device was that of Jean Paul 
Friedrich Richter, who stopped short at 
his second name and signed himself Jean 
Paul. 

This use of the second name is a fairly 
common one: Anthony Hope Hawkins 
wrote as Anthony Hope and John Hay 
Beith appeared as Ian Hay. The famous 
name Lewis Carroll represents a more 
complicated stage of the process, for it is 
a latinized form in reverse order of the 
first tw'o names of Charles Lutwidge 
Dodgson. The ingenuity of authors in 
thinking out anagrams, transpositions and 
so on of their names has covered about 
every conceivable alteration. John Taylor, 
the Water Poet, wrote under the anagram 
^Thorny Ailo'; George MacDonald signed 
himself * Dalmocand Ralph Thomas, the 
bibliographer, appears as ^Olphar Hamst'; 
and Anne Lake wrote herself in reverse as 

* Ekalenna'. 

Similar variety is shoum with initials, 
which range from the straightfor%vard ‘A' 
used by many authors to Robert Lynd’s 
fanciful ‘Y.Y'. With some it is a sign of 
greatness to be referred to familiarly by 
initials only, so that we have *S.T.C.’ 
(Coleridge), ‘ R.L.S.* (Stevenson), 

• G.K.C/ (Chesterton) and ‘ G.B.S.' 
(Shaw), but these arc nicknames rather 
than pen-names. A better example of 
initials used as a pseudonym is the 
imagist poet 'H.D.^ (Hilda Doolittle). 
Instead of initials, the finials may be used, 
as in the case of John Dury, who signed 
himself *N.Y/, and Richard Bentley went 
a stage further in complexity by using the 
second letters of his names, * J.E.* Again, 
the initials may be formed into a word, as 
in ‘Eha' (Edward Hamilton Aitken), 
'Arrelsea* (Robert L. Cope) or that clumsy 
pseudonym ' Smectymnuuswhich stood 
for the combined efforts of Stephen 
Marshall, Edmund Calamy, Thomas 
Young, IVlatthew Newcomen and William 
Spurstowc. Another pseudonym which 
covers more than one author is ‘Michael 
Field*, which stands for two women 
writers who worked together, Katherine 
Harris Bradley and Edith Emma Cooper. 
A pseudonym that defies classification is 
that of ‘Mrs Markham*, author of a once 
famous history of England; Mrs Elizateth 
Penrose took the name because she lived 
at the village of Markham. 

S. Halkctt and J. Laing, Dicij^ty 0/ 
Anonymous and Pseudonymous Engmh Lxtera^ 
ture (rev. James Kennedy, W. A. Smith and 
A. F. Johnson, with comprehensive biblio.. 


1926); IVriUrs* and Artists* Year Book (with 
list); Olphar Hamst, Handbook of Fictitious 
Xaines {1S68), Aggravating Ladies (1880), W. 
Cushing, Imtiols and Pseudonyms (2 vols, 
1885-88), Anonyms {2 vols, i8go): P. 

Courtney, The Secrets of our Sational I.it era- 
ture (1908); Y. Placcius, Theatrum Anony- 
morum et Pseudonyinorum (1708); A. L. 
Barbier, Dictionnaire des Outrages Anotiymes 
et Pseudonymes (4 vols, 1872-78; suppl. by 
J. C. Brunet, 1889); G. Melzi, Diztonario dt 
Opere Anonime e Pseudonime di Seri t ton 
ItaHani (3 vols, 1848-59; suppl. by G. B. 
Passano, 1887 and E. Rocco, 1888); M. 
Holzmann and H. Bohatta. Deutsches Anony- 
men^I^xikon (6 vols, 1902-28), Deutsches 
Pseudofi^men^I^xikon (1906); A. Taylor and 
F. J. Masher, The Bibliographical History of 
Ancmyma and Pseudortyma (1951). D.C.B. 

’Antar, Romance of : see *Antar (part 11 ). 

Anthology^ a popular collection or an 
appreciative and critical selection of poems 
or of prose in any language. The literal 
meaning of the word signifies ‘flowers’ or 
‘garland of flowers’; but in the course of 
time many additional meanings came to be 
associated with it. Anthologies can look 
back upon a famous and unbroken history 
from ancient times to the present. In a 
general way they aim at offering the 
quintessence, or what is taken to be the 
best, in verse or prose of a particular 
literature or period of literature. An 
anthology can be concerned with literary 
schools, movements, groupings of poets or 
with one particular poet: it may serve to 
expound and tllustratc a critical theory or 
literary taste, reflect conspicuous or hidden 
trends and tendencies whether aesthetic, 
social, religious or political: it may more 
ambitiously help in an original and 
illuminating way to appreciate or even 
interpret poetry; in this way an anthology 
can imply judgements by one generation 
of poets on their own or bygone genera¬ 
tions: besides it may be representative of 
the variegated impulses and multifarious 
poetic experiments discernible over short 
or long periods. In our own age it offers 
frequently an exceptional and valued 
opportunity to the work of new and un¬ 
known writers who would not otherwise 
be brought to the attention of interested 
readers. Numerous examples can also be 
given of world-famous anthologies which 
have led effectively to a revival of, or a 
return to, forgotten forms of poetry. 

The first anthologies were collections of 
epigrams by various poets and date back 
to the Garland of Meleagar (c. 90 B.c.) who 
collected epigrams which have been 
attributed to approximately fifty poets 
beginning with i^chilochus (c. 650 B.c.) 
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and ending with Meleager himself; his 
method of presenting his collection is note¬ 
worthy in that he kept to short pieces 
averaging eight lines and particular themes, 
even an attempt at an alphabetical arrange¬ 
ment was made. Philippus of Thessa- 
lonica (c. a.d. 40) collected a less 
comprehensive antholog>' consisting of 
Greek epigrams, all of them elegiac in tone 
and substance. The greatest and most im¬ 
portant classical anthology is the Anlhologia 
PaJalitia consisting of Greek poetical 
epigrams and so called because the only 
extant MS. was found in the Elector 
Palatine's library at Heidelberg. It was 
made c. 925 by Constantine Ccphalas who 
used previous anthologies and added a 
considerable number of poems of his own 
choice. This anthology was revised and 
edited many times and sur\'ived in its 
ever-changing form all the variegations of 
Greek civilization. 

From Latin anthologies should be 
singled out the following: Jos. Scaliger, 
CataUcla veterum poetarum (L«idcn, 1573) i 
P. Pithdus, Epigrammata et poemata vetera 
(Paris, 1590); P. Butman’s Ant/iologia 
Latvia (Amsterdam, 1759-75); finally the 
unsurpassed Anthologia Ivlina by A. Ricse 
and F. BUcheler (Leipzig, X894-1906). 

No attempt is here made to list the all 
too numerous anthologies which exist in 
all languages, but of the early English 
examples the following should be men¬ 
tioned: Tottel's Miscellany (1559; com¬ 
prising the chief works of Wyatt and 
Surrey); The Paradice of Dainty Devices 
(1576); The Phoenix Nest (1593): England's 
Panuzstus (1600); England's Helicon (1602; 
containing Sy^cy, Spenser, Greene); 
Poetical ^apsody (1602); Percy’s Reliques 
of Ancient English Poetry (1765); Southey’s 
Select Works of the British Poets (1831); 
Palgravc’s Golden Treasury (1861); T. H. 
Ward’s English Poets, with intro, by 
Arnold, Sw'inburnc, Pater etc. (1883). 

K.W.M. 

AntistrophC) the return movement of a 
Greek chorus, from left to right; lines of 
choric song accompanying this, in the 
same metre as the preceding strophe. 

C.T.O. 

Antwerps Lledboek, modem name of 
Een schoon Liedekens Boeck, printed by Jan 
Koclans at Antwerp in 1544, the oldest 
known as well as the richest collection of 
(221) Dutch songs. As the book was 
placed on the Index in 1546 only one copy 
has survived. 

Ed. W. Gs. Hellinga (1941); S. Hirsch, 
Studien zum A. L. (1923); J. Koepp, Unter- 


tuthungen uber das A. L. (Antwerp. 1929); 
N. B. Tenhacff, ‘Dc Bourpondischc historie- 
liedcrcn in hel A. L.’. in Verspreide Ge- 
schriften, I (1949). J.J.M. 

Aphorism, Maxim and Proverb.— 
Aphorism and maxim may alike be briefly 
defined as pithy sentences with a general 
bearing on life: maxim is the slightly 
narrower term, being more appropriate 
when confined to a principle by which the 
author would guide himself or seek to 
guide others—e.g. Lao Tsc’s ‘ I would 
meet trust with trust: I would likewise 
meet suspicion with trust’. A proverb is 
an aphorism (often of extreme brevity and 
the easier to remember) which has passed 
into wide currency and become a byword. 
The distinction may be illustrated from 
Goethe, who takes a proverb conunon to 
many languages and develops it with an 
aphorism: ‘A burned child shuns the fire. 
An old man who has often been singed is 
afraid to go and warm himself’. 

These compact sayings can only contain 
a fragment of the whole truth. Yet, as 
flashes of insight coming from the author's 
experience, they derive value from a 
silent context: the reader too must supply 
a context from his knowledge of life. 
‘Know thyself’—the Greek admonition 
means little to the young, but often 
tragically much to the old: and, rightly 
understood, tliere is justice in Tolstoy’s 
observation that ‘ to tell the truth is very 
difficult, and the young arc rarely capable 
of it’. The aphorism, saying one thing 
clearly and leaving much unsaid, is a fit 
weapon to prick vanity or to expose vice. 
It is less adequate to epitomize virtue, 
which is no cage-bird. At its best, as in 
the Maxims of La Rochefoucauld, it is often 
caustic and disillusioned. Even so it may 
be salutary. * Si noiu rdsistons d uos 
passions ’—a master of prose in a language 
unrivalled for this art must be quoted in 
the original— 'e'est plus par leur faiblesse 
que par n 6 tre force'. Cynical, no doubt: 
but it may induce humility in the reader 
and charity towards more passionate 
natures. 

Aphorism and proverb come down from 
remote antiquity and every country: as 
Lord Morley noted, ' the partakers in 
Graeco-Roman civilisation, whether in 
Athens, Rome, Paris, Weimar, Edinburgh, 
Lrondon, Dublin,’ ore ‘the heirs of a great 
common stock of thought and speech’. 
Further, the Hebraic tradition, with its 
Book of Proverbs, etc., links Europe to the 
Orientals; indeed aphorism is a timeless 
and international mode of expression. It 
was particularly suited to early thinkers 
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whose intuitions were as yet too isolated 
for system. Thus Meraclitus—*\Ve can¬ 
not stop twice into the same nver’— 
overleaps the classical Greek philosophy 
of ‘being* prevalent in European tradition, 
to be taken up in Bergson’s philosophy 
of ‘becoming*. Not that aphorism can 
be superseded by connected reasoning: 
whether to introduce or clinch an argument 
or give point and liveliness to its progress, 
it remains an element in all the persuasive 
arts, including oratory and conversation. 
When the attempt to cull specimens from 
an author fails, it indicates that his wisdom 
is deficient in wit. 

First place must be allowed to the French 
masters, ruthless in observing men and 
manners, adept at appreciating fine dis¬ 
tinctions and devoted to creating the most 
finished and appropriate style. La Roche* 
foucauid pierces deep into self-love as the 
spring of human action: * Nous aurions 
souvent honU de nos plus belles actions si U 
monde voyait tons Us motifs qxn Us pro^ 
duisient/ But he himself did not choose 
to see all the motives, and Vauvenargues 
sought to vindicate the nobler side of man 
—'La magnanimity ne doit pas compte 6 la 
prudence de ses motifs/ In the line of 
aphorists among whom La Rochefoucauld, 
Pascal, Chamfort, Vauvenargues, La Bruy- 
ire and Joubert are representative, the 
exposure of folly and baseness (as by the 
first three) is the more striking achieve¬ 
ment and gives the sharper relish, but some 
success has attended the more difficult 
task of turning the spotlight on to goodness 
without being trite or heavily sententious. 
*Uimpartiality\ so Joubert believed, 'nail 
d*une disposition d juger favorablement des 
hommes et des choses. ’ 

Of men, and also of things: for aphorism 
extends not only to human nature in 
solitude and society, not only to the 
moralities and the arts, but to the whole 
setting seen objectively, the impersonal 
forces of fate and fortune, the nature of the 
superhuman and divine. Germany, not 
usually successful in the brief saying, and 
England, with more natural aptitude, have 
provided in Goethe and Dr Johnson two 
aphorists of the most comprehensive 
scope. The following is typical of 
Goethe^8 outlook—‘It would not be worth 
one's while to live to the age of seventy if 
all the wisdom of the world were folly in 
the sight of God.* As for Johnson, he 
dominates with his massive wit and sense 
from the most diverse points of view, no 
one of which is dominant—‘I may per¬ 
haps have said this*, he answers Boswell, 
'for nobody, at times, talks more laxly than 


I do.* But whatever he did say has hk 
characteristic and formidable tone. 

English aphorists, although ' les grands 
fauteuils anglais comiennent d unc somno^ 
Icnce presque 7nuctlc* (Maurois), stand high 
for varied excellence. Bacon *s maxims 
have for the most part a prudential flavour, 
being more concerned with rules of success 
than questions of conscience. Many 
have memorable authorin', such as the 
well-known ‘Reading maketh a full Man; 
Conference a ready Man; and Writing an 
exact Man*. In the more polished 
manner afterwards taught by the French, 
Halifax and Chesterfield are pre-eminent. 
Here are two examples of the first, followed 
by nvo of the second: 

that IcaveCh nothing to Chance will do few 
things ill, but he will do very few things.' 

* Liberty can neither be got, nor kept, but by $0 
much Care, that mankind are generally unwilling 
to give the Price for it.* 

'Modesty is the only sure bait when you angle 
for praise.' 

*The preposterous notions of a systematical 
man, who docs not know the world, tire the 
patience of a man who does.' 

Halifax and Chesterfield arc exponents 
of a ripe worldly wisdom, the latter more 
elegant, the former with greater breadth 
of imagination. English aphorism, while 
continuing to be much occupied with rules 
for success, has always been liable to break 
out in gleams of poetry. And the full 
light bums in Sir Thomas Bro^vne— 
‘'Inhere is all Africa, and her prodigies, in 
us*—and some 150 years later in Blake— 
‘ Eternity is in love with the productions 
of time*. For America, too, Emerson 
can rise to a high power of poetic expression 
—‘We think our civilization near its 
meridian, but we are yet only at the cock- 
crowing and the morning star.* 

Such flights are far from the art of 
conversation, cultivated to its finest point 
in France, which has been the chief 
training-ground for the aphorist. In their 
use of image, they are more akin to the 
countless homely proverbs struck out by 
the mother-wit of unlettered men. These 
proverbs—‘Too many cooks spoil the 
broth*, ‘A bird in the hand is worth two in 
the bush*—bring a certain relief after the 
abstract utterance of sage or cynic and, 
though the sentences of the latter may 
become proverbial, they stand a better 
chance if confined to a few words with 
some appeal to the senses. 

In medieval times proverbs flowered 
freely alike from the shrewdness of the 
plain close-to-earth man and from the 
deliberate artifice of his teachers. Every¬ 
where in Europe schools of rhetoric were 
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Strenuous in enjoining their use, and by the 
13th century many were reaching England 
from abroad. Proverbs were profusely 
employed by writers. Chaucer, above all, 
handling them with vivid point and 
humour. The vogue was lasting and 
reached its climax in the age of Elizabeth. 
Shakcspe.ire used proverbs as he willed, 
even to transmuting them with tragic 
irony. 

From the 17th century' onwards is a tale 
of decline with occasional revival, as 
notably by Sir Walter Scott. Many old 
sayings continue to be cherished but, so far 
as English literature is concerned, it may 
be said with a grain of truth that love of 
proverb has today finally yielded to fear of 
cliche. 

J. Morlcy, Aphorisms (1887); A. Maurois, 
La Conversativn (1927); L. Pearsall Smith, A 
Treasury of English Aphorisms (1928); H. O. 
Hohn, Polygot of Foreign Proverbs (1857); 
B. J. Whiting, Chaurcr's Use of Proverbs (Har¬ 
vard, 1934); M- P- Tilley, Elizabethan Proverb 
Lore with parallels from Shakespeare (1927); 
Oxford Dictionary of English Proverbs (l 935 )- 

G.R.H. 

Apolonio, Libbo de, mid-13th-century 
Spanish poem. This charming version of 
the Pericles story was probably imitated 
from the French. It may well be the earliest 
Spanish poem in cuaderna via (q.v.). 

Bibl. Autorcs Esp., 57; Libro de Apolonio, 
cd. Mardcn (Baltimorc-Paris, 1917). 

E.M.W. 

Apophthegmata Patrum, a collection 
of anecdotes and sayings, mainly relating 
to the Egy^itian desert Fathers (c. 300), 
probably originally compiled in Greek 
during the second half of the 5th century. 
It was constantly used in monastic circles 
throughout Christendom, and many differ¬ 
ent compilations are extant in Latin, 
Syriac, Coptic, Armenian and Slavonic 
as well as Greek. 

Greek: Migne, Pair. Gr., 65; Latin: 
Rosweyd, Vitae Palrum, Bks V, VI; Migne, 
Pair, Lai., 73; Syriac: Aeta Mariyrum, VII, 
cd. Bedjan (1897); English: E. A. Wallis 
Budge, The Wit and IVisdom of the Christian 
FaOters of Egypt (i 934 )' 

W. Bousset, Apopitthegmata (1923). 

J.M.H. 

Ajrabian Nights, an Arabic collection of 
^cs, well known in Europe in translation, 
in Arabic called ‘The Book of the Thous¬ 
and and One Nights’. Untypical of the 
main trends of Arabic literature, it belongs 
as now extant to a late, decadent 
period. Narrative, when not possessing 
moral or didactic purpose, was somewlut 


despised in Arab critical assessment; until 
the recent revaluation resulting from Euro¬ 
pean influence, the attractiveness of this 
collection had not saved it from neglect. 

From various studies (cited by Chauvin 
and Flisccff—see bibliography) a tentative 
sketch of the history of the Nights can be 
attempted: 

(1) The frame-tale, of Indian origin, 
was transmitted first to the Persians, then 
to the Arabs. 

(2) In Persian tradition, it appears to 
have been partially assimilated to the 
traditions surrounding the Book of Esther. 
The names Shahrazad and Dinazad (or 
Dinarzad), given in the Nights to the 
heroine and her sister, occur in Arabic 
references to Persian history, in connexion 
with the Jewish consort of a much- 
married king—a woman considered as the 
liberator of her people. (E.g. al-Tabari, 
ed. de Goejc, i. 688.) 

(3) References in Arabic works (al- 
Mas'udi, Murisj al-Dhahab, cd. Barbier de 
Mcynard, iv. 89; al-Nadim. Fihrist, ed. 
FlUgcl, 304 seq.) point to a Persian 
collection called Hazar Afsaneh (‘ A Thous¬ 
and Tales ’): translated into Arabic already, 
it appears to have had the present frame- 
story, and contents similar to those of 
existing versions; it was already known in 
.Arabic as the Thousand, or the Thousand 
and One, Nights. A fragment of a 9th- 
century Arabic version is extant. 

(4) The first four tales or tale-groups, 
unlike subsequent ones, are found in all 
recensions in the same position, order and 
form. It seems likely that they belong to 
the earliest form of the Nights, especially 
as they contain elements of lore and method 
which appear to be of Indian origin. 

(5) D. B. Macdonald argued that The 
Merchant and Gertie (Talc I) is of Arab 
and desert origin and saw in it evidence 
of a recension which used the Indian- 
Persian frame to gather together a set of 
specifically Arab tales. The evidence is 
inconclusive and The Merchant and Gettie 
is embedded in a cycle of further-eastern 
pattern, containing stories with un¬ 
doubtedly Persian and Indian elements. 
It seems safer to assume that the Nights 
existed for long in an amorphous state; 
different recensions would add different 
tales in their attempts to complete the 
1001 nights—the number probably at first 
merely designaung a vague large quantity. 
The transmission of the opening tales 
seems to have been stable, the later tales 
being added according to the taste and 
repertoire of later compilers. 

(6) To the Baghdad period probably 
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belong tales in which free imagination is at 
play; well constructed, usually short and 
simple, they have a middle-class setting, 
contain love-intrigues, ver>’ little of the 
magical and much interspersed verse. 

(7) Reference in Maqrizi’s Khitat show 
that a version of the Nights was popular in 
12th-century Egypt. Internal evidence 
proves that certain stories now in the 
Nights must have been added later, or 
rehandled: certain passages cannot be 
dated earlier than the late J3th century; 
one belongs to the isth, 

(8) To the Cairene period probably 
belong the picaresque stories and the 
longer fairy t^cs, imaginatively conceived, 
clumsily constructed, with much use of 
magic. The language is an Egyptian 
semi-colloquial; detailed knowledge of the 
topography of Cairo is revealed. 

{9) At some period were incorporated 
originally independent cycles, e.g. The 
Seven Viziers, Sindbad the Sailor, 

(xo) Also added arc long epics originally 
separate (e.g. ^Umar ibn Nu'nxan), didactic 
tales, collections of anecdotes, etc. 

(zi) One reviser added moral anecdotes 
containing Jewish elements: he was 
probably a Jew converted to Islam. 

(12) At a late period, probably in the 
18th century, the collection was revised in 
the recension of which one form was 
printed at Bulaq in 1835. This form is 
now the Vulgate text. 

(13) Although the Vulgate fixed the 
Arabic form, the dynamic ‘metabolism' 
of the Nights was transmitted to its 
European forms: successive versions have 
added to it talcs from other sources. 
Translators of Arabic tales have added 
prestige to them by associating them in 
some way with the Nights, e.g. treating 
them as quasi-sequels. 

As already seen, the talcs in the Nights 
are of various types. The fairy talc, the 
tale of strange voyages or adventures, the 
courtly love talc, the tale of bourgeois life 
(including a cycle with Harun al-Rashid as 
deus ex machina), the animal fable—these 
predominate in the earlier European 
translations: in addition there are inoral 
and historical anecdotes, scholastic dispu¬ 
tations, religious tales, picaresque tales and 
long romances of epic nature. The tales 
vary considerably in sensibility, ranging 
from extreme coarseness or obscenity to 
the delicate, even over-sentimental; the 
general tone suggests that, as it stands, the 
book was intended for the leisure of a 
middle and lower-class Moslem ^ urban 
society with little real contact with the 
ruling classes. The masterly use of 


eternal wish-fantasies in narrative svm- 
holism of universal appeal is, one supposes, 
the real secret of the popularin* of the 
Nights in its different forms with readers of 
widely varying t>T>cs and in different 
cultural climates. 

Scholars discern three MS. traditions, 
one Asiatic, rwo Eg>'ptian; in one Egyptian 
category fall the versions of the \'ulgate. 

The first translation of any portion of 
the Nights in modem Europe may have 
been a ‘ ghost * version of Sindbad the iS<Jt7or, 
by Petis de la Croix (1701); it is listed in 
Zenker’s Bibliotheca orieutalis, 1 (Leipzig, 
1846). With Galland's French version the 
known histor>’ of the Nights in Europe 
begins. • 

Translations: (i) Galland (12 vols, Paris, 
1704-17); based on two incomplete MSS 
of the Asiatic recension and on stories 
supplied by a Syrian. Though a scholar, 
Galland deliberately adapted the talcs to 
current taste, thus providing the main 
source of the drawing-room pseudo- 
orientalism of the 18th and early 19th 
centuries. His translation was reprinted 
frequently, and translated into the main 
Western European languages. The anony¬ 
mous English translation (c. 1707 ff.) is 
undistinguished; some half-dozen re¬ 
visions and adaptations of the English 
version appeared benveen 1785 and 1811. 

(2) Chavis and Cazottc, Suite des mille 
et une tiuits (4 vols, Geneva, 1788), add 
further Arabic tales (Eng. tr., Arabian 
Tales, 

(3) Jonathan Scott translated tales from 
other MSS of the Nights in Ouseley’s 
Oriental Collections (1797-1800), in his own 
Tales (1800) and in vol. vi of his revision of 
the English version of Galland (1811). 

(4) Caussin de Perceval added t%vo 
volumes of supplementary tales to his 
edition of Galland (9 vols, 1806). 

(5) Gauttier (7 vols, 1822-23) added 
others. 

(6) The first translation from the 
Vulgate IS Hammer-PurgstalPs French 
version, extant in a German translation of 
it (1823-24), in turn translated into English 
by George Lamb (3 vols, 2826). 

(7) Habicht’s German (15 vols, 1825) 
contains talcs from various sources. 

With the printing of Vulgate texts 
(Calcutta—incomplete—1814; Habicht, 
1825-43—mixed text; Bulaq, 1835; Cal¬ 
cutta, 1839-42; Cairo, 1890), Galland's 
translation lost its central position. 

(8) Weil (4 vols, Stuttgart, 1837-41; 
3rd ed., expanded, 1866-67) used the 
Vulgate and other sources. 

Partial translations from a Vulgate 
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printed text are (9) the Danish of Ras¬ 
mussen (4 vols, 1824) and (10) the English 
of Torrens (1 vol. only, 1838). Torrens 
combined scholarship and accuracy with 
literary qualities; unfortunately,the appear¬ 
ance of the first part of Lane’s translation 
in 1839 made him abandon his project. 

(11) Lane (3 vols, 1839-41), with notes 
on everyday life in the Arab world, is 
typically mid-i9th-centur>', combining 
romantic exoticism with detailed realism, 
and attempting completeness within the 
limits of established taste. 

(12) John Payne (13 vols, 1882-89): the 
best, but least known of the fuller English 
versions. 

(13) Richard Burton (16 vols, Benares, 
1885-88): the fullest; though very good, 
it has been over-praised. Much of it is 
plagiarized from Payne; it is vitiated by 
eccentricities and inaccuracies. 

(14) Henning’s German (24 vols, 1895- 
97): expurgated, omitting much of the 
verse. 

(is) Mardrus’ French (j 6 vols, 1899- 
1906; Eng. tr., E. Powys Mathers, 1923) 
incorporates much from other sources; 
Mardrus’ method is too free to be con¬ 
sidered seriously, and his * pseudo-oriental’ 
lushness is overcharged. 

(16) Littmann’s German (6 vols, 1921- 
28): probably the best translation of all. 

(17) Oestrup’s rather free Danish ver¬ 
sion (1927-28) is intended as a popular 
one. 

(18) Sallier’s Russian began to appear in 
1929; by 1936 8 vols hod been issued. 

The literary and imaginative impact of 
the Nights was felt in Europe immediately 
the first volumes of Galland appeared. 
Some attempt to classify the ways in which 
it has worked may be made under the 
following heads: 

(1) Direct imitation: pseudo-oriental 
talcs and collections of tales: e.g. Gueul- 
Icttc, Contes chinois (1725) and Contes 
tatariens, ou Its tnille et un quarts d'heures 
(« 759 ). Bcckford, Vathek (1786), Cazotte, 
Maugraby le magicien (1792). Marryat, The 
Pacha of Many Tales (1835). 

(2) Imitation of the form and motifs in 
non-oriental talcs and talc-cycles: e.g. 
Stevenson’s Neto Arabian Nights (1882) 
and More New Arabian Nights (1885): 
Prince Florizel is based both on the Harun 
of the Nights and on Edward VII; note 
also such details os the problem of how to 
dispose of an imwanted dead body, no 
doubt suggested by The Little Hunchback. 
Anstey’s Breus Bottle (1900) uses a Nights 
motif in a modem English setting, for 
farcical effect. 
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(3) Role as precedent and incentive for 
further collecting of genuine talcs: e.g. R. 
Basset, MUlc et un contes, rdcils, et Ngendes 
arahes (1924), H. I. Katibah, Other 
Arabian Nights (1928). 

(4) Oblique uses of the oriental tale: the 
Nights, their background or manner have 
been used for didactic purposes (e.g. 
Addison’s Vision of Mirza) or philosophic 
ones (Zadig, Rasselas). Meredith’s Shm-- 
ing of Shagpat puts the form to allegorical 
use. One oblique use is satire: e.g. the 
political satires in vol. xi of Dickens’s 
Household Words (1855) and those of 
Samboumc and Beckett {iHodern Arabian 
Nights, 1877-78). More distantly there is 
the reversal of Western interest in oriental 
'manners’, in Montesquieu's I^ettres per- 
sanes. The oriental talc itself is satirized 
and parodied: Caylus, Contes orientaux, 
Hamilton, Fleur d'dpinc, Horace Walpole, 
Hieroglyphic Tales, Poe, The Thotuand and 
Second Tale of Scheherazade. 

(5) Some of the tales have been re¬ 
handled for fresh imaginative purposes: 
e.g. George Croly, ‘Aladdin. Irregular 
Lines on a Picture by Slewardson’, in 
Angel of the World (1820); Ochlcn- 
schHger: Aladdin (1805), a romantic 
drama (Eng. tr. Sir T. IVlartin, 1857); 
J. R. Lowell, Aladdin (ist version, Put¬ 
nam’s Monthly Magazine, 1853); see also 
Dc Quinccy’s metaphysical study of a 
passage in Aladdin. G. P. R. James’ 
'fairy drama’ Camaralzaman (1848) is 
inspired by Goethe’s Faust ; there is a short 
poem ‘Camaralzaman’ by Rose Terry 
Cooke (Old and Neto, Boston, Mass., 
1871). Meredith wrote a poem on 
Schemselnihar (1862). 

(6) Certain episodes have been used 
imaginatively in other works: e.g., Chris¬ 
tina Rossetti’s Dead City (iZ^i), Meredith’s 
Sleeping City (1851) and James Thomson’s 
Doom of a City (1857) are inspired by the 
petrified city of Zubaidah. 

(7) Works inspired by enthusiasm for 
the Nights: e.g. a sonnet by Thomas 
Russell (1792). Tennyson’s 'Recollections 
of the Arabian Nights’ (1830). 

(8) Adaptations for children: in England 
the Nights was one of the first books 
specially adapted: e.g. versions by J. 
Cooper (c. 1790) and C. Piguenic (1792). 

(9) Pantomime: a specifically British 
phenomenon. Musical plays based on 
the Nights first appear at the end of the 
18th century (Aladdin, Covent Garden, 
1788). 

(10) Literature of the 'pscudo-Orient’, 
a highly coloured version of the true 
orient: e.g Goethe, West~Ostlieher DivaH\ 
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Platen, Die Abbasviden (1830-34); Hugo, 
Orientates \ Flecker, Hasson. W. F. 
Kirby’s Ed-Dimiryahi (1S67), is an epic 
with a pnciimatology derived largely from 
Lane. 

(11) The Musbness ’ of the European 
Nights tradition has influenced such 
writings as Hoffmann's Talcs\ it has been 
suggested that Keats’s descriptive passages 
show a debt to the Nights. 

(12) The European reader’s notion of 
the East has been coloured by the Nights 
in a manner difficult to gauge: see c.g. 
Thackeray’s jemrney from Comhill to 
Grand^Cairo (1846). 

(13) Influence on criticism and scholar¬ 
ship: the Nights helped to direct attention, 
in the second half of the i8th century', to 
literary criteria wider than those of 
Augustanism, and contributed to the 
growth of interest in oriental studies, in 
folklore and in popular narrative. 

(14) Youthful or maturcr interest in the 
Nights is revealed by such diverse figures 
as Crabbe, Wordsworth, Dickens, Disraeli, 
George Eliot, Shaw and Proust, although 
the precise way in w'hich their develop¬ 
ment may have been affected is difficult to 
assess. A general tendency such as the 
perfecting of structure in fiction in the 
18th and Z9th centuries may owe some¬ 
thing to close familiarity with these tales, 
often admirably constructed. 

A very full biblio. and analysis is constituted 
by vols 4-7 of V. Chauvin’s Bibliographic des 
ouvrages arabes (1892-1922); for later works 
and further folklore analysis, N. Eliss^eff, 
Thhnes et motifs des MHle et une nuits (Beirut, 

1949)- 

N. Abbott, ’A Ninth-Century Fragment of 
the Thousand Nights\ in Jour. Near Eastern 
Studies (1949); R. Hole, Remarks on the 
Arabian Nights Entertairments (1797); O. 
Rcscher, ’Studien Qbcr den Inhalt von 1001 
Nacht', in Dcr Islam, 9 (1919); A. Abel, Les 
enseignements des Mille et une nuits (t939)’ J* 
Payne, The Book of the 1000 Nights and a 
Night (1884; comm.); A. MOller, 'Zu den 
Mlrchen der tausend und einen Nacht’, in 
Beazenberger’s Beitrige, 23 (1888; in r^ly to 
M. J. de Goeje, De Gids, 1880); H. Zoten- 
berg, * Notice sur quciques manuscrits des 
Mille et une nuits et ]a traduction de Galland 
in Notices et extraits, 28 (1888); D. B. Mac¬ 
donald, * Earlier History of the Arabian 
Nights', in Jour. Roy. Aa. Soc. (1924); J* 
Horovitz, 'The Origins of “The Arabian 
Njghts’V hi Islamic Culmrc (29^7)- 

Anon. fS. Lane Poole], 'The Arabian 
Nights', in Hdin. Rev., 264 (2886); D. B. 
Macdonald, *On Translating the Arabian 
Nights', llie Nation, N.Y. (1900) and 'A 
Bibliographical and Literary Study of the 
First Appearance of the Arabian NighU in 
Europe’, Library Quarterly (Chicago), ii 


(1932); J. Hoops, * Cber den oricntalischen 
Roman in England’, Deutsche Rundschau, 
128 (1906); M P. Conan t. The Oriental Tah 
tn England in the Eighteenth (^mtury (igoHi 

’M.A.M 

Arabic Literature. Extant works date, 
if genuine, from the early 6th century. 
The literature has continued since in both 
what is still the Arab world and, in 
medieval times, Persia, Spain and Sicily. 
Throughout, it preser\*cs noticeably certain 
features of the prc-Islamic period, the 
Jahiliyyah. Much, e.g. panog>Tic$, may 
be unattractive to the modem European. 
A largely ‘non-individualized' character is 
presented. But Arabic writings boast 
vividness, choicencss in description, rich¬ 
ness of vocabulary', subtlety of ‘conceit’, 
a blending of vigour and elegance. Little- 
used words, intricate imagery, sometimes 
make them ‘difficult' and compact, repeti¬ 
tions can make them flatulent, and writers 
have often devoted more attention to form 
than to content. 

Arabic prosody is based on the line 
divided into hemistichs; some 16 varieties 
of complex quantitative rhythm arc used*. 
Normally all lines of one poem have the 
same rhythm and rhyme; few poems reach 
any great length. Narrative poetry has 
rarely reached full literary' status. Lines 
are usually end-stopped and often de¬ 
tachable from their context. 

The earliest kno\vn literature of Arabia 
is heroic poetry. The development of 
themes is emotive rather than logical. 
Short poems on single subjects existed, but 
the staple ode-form, the qafidah, had a 
traditional order of themes: halting of poet 
and companions at the deserted camping- 
ground of the loved one’s family; evocation 
of his love; descriptions of the moving 
away of the tribe, of the poet’s steed, of 
desert landscape and fauna, rassias, 
journeys, or hunting; finally, straight¬ 
forward panegyric, satire, exhortation etc. 
The poet was tribal artist, chronicler, 
advocate, publicist, philosopher and 
prophet. There is perceptible variety in 
the outlook of the poets, best seen in the 
group of poems ^led the Mu'allaqat. 
Contemporary critical remarks on tech¬ 
nique show a detailed, self-conscious 
artistry. 

The rise of Islam (622) shook the social 
structure and ethos on which poetry and the 
poet’s personal status had been based. 
But among Mohammed’s disciples was 
liass&n ibn Thabtt, a minor poet who 
celebrated the Prophet and Islam in the 
manner of a pre-lslamic poet celebrating 
lord and tribe, while the continuance of the 
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JahiHyyah manner into Islamic times 
suggests that the claims of Islam and the 
factions within it roused something of the 
same responses as the earlier tribal disputes. 
Nevertheless the conditions peculiar to the 
Islamic period do appear. Mecca and 
Medina, under the Umay>'ads, became 
provincial towns to which potential claim¬ 
ants to the succession were relegated to 
luxurious impotence. In this milieu was 
composed the erotic poetry of 'Umar 
ibn abi Rabi'ah. The desert, now a 
backwater shorn of dyn.imic vigour, 
produced a sentimental literature of 
passionate, pure lo\e. The special devo¬ 
tion of individual poets to spccibc themes 
becomes noticeable. The rivalries be¬ 
tween politico-religious factions arc paral¬ 
leled by fierce poetical rivalries; the 
greatest poets of the Uinay^yad period are 
three masters of invective : ttvo bitter rivals, 
the haughty al-Farazdaq and the coarse 
Jarir, and their older contemporary al- 
Akh^al. 

The early prose attributed to the 
Jahiliyyah consists of hortatory or gnomic 
speeches, sometimes by Christian 
preachers; in rhythmic rhymed prose 
(‘ffl/’), they arc already characterized by 
the pithy self-assurance of Arabic at its 
best. 

In the Koran (612-34) exhortation, 
precept and narrative are combined, in a 
progress which is 'lyrical' rather than 
strictly expository. Unsurpassed in maj¬ 
esty and aural beauty, the book is the centre 
of Arabic literary and educational tradition: 
the study of the Koran and of its language 
created the study of earlier Arabic literature 
as an ancillary, and it has hxed the written 
language in an unchanged form paying 
little regard to divergences of spoken forms. 

The golden age of Arab culture (roughly, 
the 8th to t ith centuries) saw the assimila¬ 
tion of Hellenistic and Persian culture, with 
the Persian element in Moslem society 
well-nigh dominant as an aesthetic and 
literary influence. The Abbasid age is a 
great age of humanism, of artistic achieve¬ 
ment, of analysis and enquiry. 

Court poets broke away from the 
qa^idah-form. Typical of the new phase 
is the Persian Bashshar ibn Burd, who 
takes pride in the native Mazdaism of his 
people. A professional panegyrist, he has 
no claim to the aristocratic status of which 
earlier, Arab-bom poets boasted. His 
verses spring from an eager, vivid, sensu¬ 
ality. Anacreontics and homosexual erotic 
verse were much developed by Abu 
Nuwas. Inferior to him, though more 
refined in sensibility is Ibn al-Mu'tazz. 


In contrast to these poets are the moralizing 
Ibn al-Rumi and the religious Abu-al- 
'Atahiyah; .Abu Tammam, the anthologist, 
is himself a poet of traditional outlook. 
Syria produced outstanding figures: al- 
Bufituri (821-97). finest in descriptive 
verse, al-Mutanabbi (915-65). " horn Arabs 
consider their greatest poet, and Abu-al- 
‘Ala‘ aI-Ma‘arri (974-1057). the philo¬ 
sophical poet. With the ‘conceits’ of 
alTughra'i (find) the main line of 
Abbasid poetry ends. 

In Spain the Arabs developed a school of 
lyric poctiy, delicate and sensuously per¬ 
ceptive. This continued to flourish when 
eastern poetry had stultified; it was in 
Spain that the strophic form called 
muuasluhah was introduced. The pos¬ 
sible influence of Andalusian love-lyrics on 
Provencal poetry, hence on the European 
courtly tradition in general, remains an 
open question. 

The utterances attributed to Mohammed 
and his followers form the starting-point of 
the classical prose tradition. The Ab¬ 
basid age is a great age of prose, which 
was found particularly in the form of the 
discursive epistle {risalah). Not only belles- 
lettres, but scholarly and specialized writ¬ 
ings reached their zenith. The historians 
in particular ought not to be neglected in 
assessing the full value of the tradition. 

The earliest prose is simple and direct; 
as it develops, it gains subtlety of analysis 
and cfTcct, but grows ornate, affected and 
imitative. Already in the mid-8th century 
the clear, elegant, but not entirely concise 
expository prose of 'Abd al-Hamid al- 
Katib had introduced something of Persian 
methods; Ibn al Muqaffa' translated from 
Persian Kalila va Dimna (the Fable of Bid- 
pai, q.v.). The great humanist al-Jahtz 
(fc. 865) combines acuteness of observation 
with exactness of expression, humour, 
charm and great originality. Al-Hama- 
dliani (957-1007) and al-Hariri (1053- 
1122) develop the maqamah, a carefully 
wrought narrative essay, telling a picar¬ 
esque story in an ornate courtly manner. 

As a group the philosophers arc not 
outstanding for the quality of their prose; 
their achievement was to mould the 
language to the new needs of logic and 
metaphysics. The great thinker, Qazali, 
combined Aristotelian logic with ortho¬ 
doxy and a strong mysticism. The Sufi 
(mystical) movement produced a line of fine 
prose writers and poets, which continued 
into the period of decadence. 

From the 13th century the loss of 
impetus becomes a distinct decay. How¬ 
ever, the post-classical period saw the 
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development of narrative: the full version 
of the Arabian Nights dates from Alamluk 
Cairo. The ‘darkness^ of these centuries 
should not be exaggerated: the stream of 
culture and literature was kept going, 
particularly in Eg>pt whose predominance 
in the Arab hegemony dates from the fall 
of Baghdad (1258). As late as the early 
19th century, the Egyptian chronicler, al- 
Jabarti, continued in the traditional 
manner. 

Furthermore, to the 14th century 
belongs Ibn Khaldun, historian and 
philosopher of history*; he worked out a 
methodolog>' and ontology of histor>% 
moving towards a clear expository manner 
of a ‘modem* type. The i9ih-cencury 
revival in some ways picked up where Ibn 
Khaldun left off. 

Out of the renaissance of the 19th and 
20th centuries has evolved a new literature, 
markedly didactic, showing a search for 
balance between traditional and European 
values. The poets are occupied with 
renovation in form and diction. Their 
thought-content is, with the possible 
exception of Ibrahim, none too 

interesting. 

The religious and nationalist revivals 
aided the revival of prose. Afghani 
(ti897) and Mub^immad ‘Abduh (t^905) 
brought new strength to Moslem writings; 
the Egyptian political leaders hlustafa 
Kamil and Sa'd Zaghlul (ti927) revived 
oratory in an intensely vigorous form. The 
Syrians and Lebanese were pioneers in 
scholarship, translation and education; 
their publicists played an important literary 
role. The Lebanese dispersal has pro¬ 
duced, in the United States and South 
America, a flourishing if somewhat 
precious literature. 

It is in £g>pt that European forms have 
been most successfully assimilated. 

Husain is the leading prose-writer of the 
Arab world, though Tewfik eUlj^khn has 
a greater imaginative vigour. The best 
imaginative work being produced is per¬ 
haps in the shorter works of fiction of some 
younger Egyptian writers. 

The influence of mid-i9th-ccntury 
French values has been both inspiration 
and blight. Recently there has been some 
loss of spontaneity; various non-literary 
criteria threaten to stifle imaginative 

thought. 

C. Brockelmann, GeAhichte der arabischen 
LitUraiur (2 vols, 2nd cd., Leyden, 1943-49; 

3 euppl. voU, 1937-42); Encyclo^dia of Islam, 
cd. T. HouUma, etc. (4 vols and suppl., 

> 9 13-38); V. Chauvin, Bibliographie dtt 
ouvragss arabes cu rdaiifs aax Arabss publUs 


dam VEurope chreiiennt dt i^io d 2 S 6 s (12 
vols, 1892-1922); Hajji Khalifa, Lexicon btblto^ 
graphiaim, Lat, trans. G. Flugel (7 vols, 
Ibn Khallikan, Btb!iogr<2phical 
dictionary, Eng. tr. Baron M. dc Slanc (4 vols, 
Paris, 1842-71).—R. A. Nicholson. A Literary 
History of the Arabs (3rd cd., 1923); C- Huart, 
LitUraturc arabe (4th ed., 1923); 11 . A. R. 
Gibb, Arabic Literature (1926); O. Reschcr, 
A bn ss der atahis c hen L i t ter a t u rges ch t ch te 
(I: Constantinople, 1925; II: Stuttgart, 1933; 
unfinished); J.-M. .Abd-eUJahl, Brcie htstoire 
de la litlerature arabe (4th cd., 1947); 7 Vir 
Legacy of Islam, cd. Th. Arnold and .A. 
Guillaume (1931); Carra de Vaux, Lex 
pemeuTs de rislam (5 vols, 1921-26); Dc Lacy 
OXear>% Arabic Thought and its Place tn 
History A. J. Arbcrry, Sufism (1951); 

Wright, Grammar of the Arabic Language 
(3rd ed. 1896-98; for prosody, vol. 2). 

Translations: Abu Faraj aLLfahani, 
Liber cantilenarum, Lat. tr. J. G. L. Kosegarten 
(Greifswald, 1840); Abu Tammam, llamasa, 
Ger. tr. F. RUckert (2 vols, 1846); J. D. 
Carlyle, Specimens of Arabian Poetry' {1796), 
Poems (1805); W. A. Clouston, Arabian Poetry 
for English Readers < 1881); C. J. L>aH, 
Translations of Ancient Arabian Poetry, 
chiefly Pre^Islamic {1930), The Mufaddaliyat: 
An Anthology of Ancient Arabian Odes (3 vols, 
1918-24); R. A. Nicholson, Translations of 
Eastern Poetry and Prose (1922); H. Hovvarth 
and Ibrahim Shukraltah, Images from the Arab 
World (1944); G. W. Frcytag, Arabum 
Proterbia (with Lat. tr.; 3 vols, 1838-43); 
H. Morland, Arabic^Andalusian Casidas tram- 
lated (1949); J. Sauvaget, Historiens arabes, 
pages choisies (1946); M. Smith, Readings from 
the Mystics of Islam (1950); E. Dermcnghcm, 
Lesplus beaux textes arabes (1951). M.A.M. 

Armenian Literature* Hittite cunei¬ 
form inscriptions have shown that the 
beginnings of Armenian language and 
literature go back at least to 2000 b . c ., 
at which time the people were called 
Khurrians. The Khurrian myth of the 
dragon-monster Khedammu, recorded in 
cuneiforms, flnds a parallel in the work of 
Eznik (5th century a . d .) written in the 
Armenian alphabet, and in fuller detail, in 
the national epics of Sasunc'i Davith (q.v.). 
The alphabet was Anally shaped by Mesrop 
Mashtots in a . d . 404-06 and soon after- 
w'ards the Bible and most of the church 
Fathers were translated. In the course of 
the 5 th century there were ten outstanding 
authors who standardized the classical 
language. Agathangeghos, Buzand, Zenob 
Glak, Movses Rhorcnac‘i, Eghishi, P‘ar- 
pc 6 i wrote histories of permanent value, 
St Grigor and Mandakuni (theology and 
ethics) Koriun, (a biography of Mashtots) 
and Eznik (philosophy). 

From the 7th century to the middle of 
the 29th century, when the modem 
language Anally prevailed as a medium of 
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writing, there was an increasing flow of 
literature though, with the loss of the 
monarchy in the i ith ccntur>'> standard 
tended to decline. 

Kh. Abovian (1810-48) was the first 
to write a patriotic prose poem in the 
modem language. i.e. I. Melik- 

lakobian, laid the foundations of the 
historical novel. 

M. Pcshiktashlian (1810-81), K. Patkan- 
ian (1817-82), I. Tumanian (1869-1923), 
A. Aharonian (1868-1947), Varuzhan 
(1870-1909), Medzarents (1876-1908), G. 
Zohrab (1860-1915), L. Shant (1869-1951) 
were all authors associated through their 
writings with the political upheavals of the 
time. 

In the republic of Armenia since its 
proclamation in 1918, D. Demirjian, S. 
Zorian, S. Kaputikian, N. Zarian, Aghavni 
and others have distinguished themselves 
as WTiters, although the emphasis has often 
shifted in harmony with the political 
climate. 

F. G. Zarphanclian, Unikoban /tin DpruCian 
Patfftufhm (2 vols, 3rd cd., Venice, 1897); 
M. Abe^hian, llin Grakanutian Paimudun (2 
vols, Erevan, 1945-49); F. Neve, VAtminie 
Chrilienne ct sti Literature (Louvain, 1886); 
K. N. Finck, Geschiehte der Annenischen 
Literatur (Leipzig, 1907). A.Sa. 

Arsis perhaps originally meant the lifting 
of the foot in beating time (Greek 
from atp€iv to lift), thus denoting the 
weaker element of a metrical foot or unit, 
but was later taken for the raising of the 
voice on the strong syllabic of a metrical 
foot or rhythmical group, and hence for its 
accented or stressed element (this being 
the use now generally accepted); a similar 
development has taken place with ihesist 
the meanings of the two terms being 
inverted. C.T.O. 

Arte de Furtari Portuguese prose work 
(1652). An ingenious and highly original 
satire in which every form of dishonesty, 
corruption and administrative irregularity 
current in contemporary Portuguese society 
is laid bare. The treatise, spuriously 
published under the name of Antdnio 
Vieira, is the work of a penetrating and 
well-informed moralist. With a technique 
that has many affinities with the Spanish 
picaresque novel he reveals the rapacious- 
ness that permeates the whole of society, 
A stylistic analysis of the work has led to 
the belief that it was written by Manuel de 
Mclo. 

ArU de furtar, espelho de enganos . . . com^ 
posto pelo Padre Ant 6 nio Vieira (Amsterdam, 
1652), ed. J. Brasil (i 937 )* 


S. Leitc, A auctoria da * Arte de Furtar* 
(Rio de Janeiro, 1917); J. Ferreira, Manuel de 
Melo ercreteu a * Arte de Furtor* (1945). 

T.P.W. 

Arte Mayor, Spanish metre, mainly used 
in the 15th and early i6ih centuries. It 
consists of lines of 9 to 14 syllables (but 
generally 12) with a caesura in the middle 
of each line. Each hemistich has, as a 
rule, t^vo strong accents and an internal 
dactyl: 

Al muy prepotente don Join h\ segundo. 

The rh>Tne scheme was generally cither 
abbaacca or abbaacac. E.M.W. 

Arthurian Legend is the name given to 
the literary* tradition whose protagonists 
arc king Arthur and his kniglits. There is 
evidence of the existence of a British 
warrior called Arthur who in the last years 
of the sth century won several battles 
against the Saxons, but the king bearing 
his name belongs to legend, not to history. 
It is possible that before king Artltur*s 
first appearance in literature there were 
oral accounts of his legendary deeds, 
though it is difficult to determine either the 
content of such accounts or the degree of 
their popularity. The first important 
literary work dealing with king Arthur is 
Geoffrey of Monmouth’s Historia Regum 
Britanniac (t 137) in which Arthur appears 
as a successful ruler of Britain and 
conqueror of many other lands; his 
triumphs arc brought to a sudden end by 
the treachery of his nephew Mordred 
(the 10th-century Annates Cambriae had an 
entry for the year 539 to the effect that 
Arthur and Medraut fell in the battle of 
Camlann). Mordred starts a rebellion 
during the king’s absence, and after a 
defeat at Winchester retreats to Cornwall 
and awaits Arthur on the Camel {Cambula). 
Here he is slain, and Arthur is wounded to 
the death and borne thence for the healing 
of his wounds to the island of Avalon. 
This occurred, according to Geoffrey, in 
542. But neither this story nor the long 
narrative of Arthur’s wars against the 
enemies of his kingdom left any deep mark 
in 12th-century literature. In 1155 a 
French metrical adaptation of Geoffrey’s 
HUtoria—Le Roman de Brut —was pro¬ 
duced by Wace, a Norman poet, who 
expanded and developed it, adding among 
other things the mention of Arthur’s Round 
Table 'of which Bretons tell numerous 
talcs \ The other 12th-century Arthurian 
poets borrowed from these pseudo- 
historical works little more than the names 
of some of the characters such as Arthur, 
Guinevere, Gawain and Kay, and pro- 
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ceeded to weave around them a complex 
web of episodes which bore no relation to 
Arthur^s military exploits or indeed to any 
part of his legendary biography. The 
greatest French Arthurian writer was 
Chretien de Troyes, author of five verse 
romances written bet^’een 1165 and xi8i: 
Erec €t Enidcy Cliges^ Li conie de la chareie 
{Lancelot)^ Yvain and Li conte del graal 
(Perceval). Of these only the last three 
place Arthur’s court in the centre of the 
narrative pattern; and all are concerned 
not with Arthur himself, but with the 
romantic adventures of his knights, A 
code of behaviour inspired by the courtly 
poetry of the period is imposed upon the 
protagonists, whose one ambition is to 
provide illustrations of the way in which a 
knight should act in the service of love. In 
Chretien’s last poem, the Conte del graal^ 
the Grail motif is introduced for the first 
time, but there is no clear indication of its 
exact meaning either in this work or in its 
various' continuations Hence the variety 
of the interpretations to which the Grail 
theme gave rise in subsequent works and 
the controversy—still unsolved—as to its 
origins. Arthurian themes appear in 
other early romances such as Li Beaus 
Desconeils by Renaut de Beaujeu (late 12th 
century), the lay of Lanval by Marie de 
France (before 1189) and two poems by 
Robert de Borron written at the end of the 
12th or at the beginning of the 13th 
century: Le Roman de VEsioire dou Graal 
(or Joseph d'Arimaihie) and Merlin. Of 
this last only a short fragment survives. 
It is an account of the birth of Merlin the 
soothsayer whom Geoffrey had already 
associated with the destinies of Arthur’s 
kingdom in the seventh book of his 
Historia. The Roman de VEstoire dou 
Graal contains the history of the Grail, 
now described as the holy vessel brought 
by Joseph of Arimathca from Jerusalem 
to England. It was probably Robert de 
Borron’s work (which may well have con¬ 
sisted of three poems—the Joseph^ the 
Merlin and the Perceval) that inspired 
13th-century writers to present Arthurian 
stories not as isolated compositions, but as 
parts of a large cycle. Between 1220 and 
1230 such a cycle came into being in the 
form of a vast prose work containing five 
main branches: the Estoire del Graal, 
the Estoire de Merlin, the Lancelot, the 
Queste del Saint Graal and the Mort Artu. 
The work was built around the three maiit 
themes which had previously been treated 
separately: the Grail story, the romance of 
Lwcelot and Guinevere, and the chronicle 
of Arthur’s reign. Merlin and the Mort 
a 


Artu belonged to the chronicle tradition; 
the Lancelot, by far the most voluminous 
of the five branches, developed the 
narrative of courtly adventures far beyond 
anything Chi^tien de Troyes could have 
anticipated; and the Grail became, in the 
hands of I3th-centur>’ prose-writers, the 
symbol of divine grace, the quest of which 
only Galahad, the pure knight, could 
achieve. Another work of this type 
appeared a few years later: this was the 
prose romance of Tristan, a lengthy cyclic 
elaboration of a story which hitherto had 
only been known through 12ih-century' 
French poems (sec Adaptation). It 
W'ould be no exaggeration to say that 
although in England some Artliurian 
poems were written before the inJlucnce of 
the French prose works began to be felt 
(•Sir Gaicain and the Green Knight, Laya¬ 
mon’s Brut, Ytcain and Gauain), all the 
subsequent development of English Ar¬ 
thurian fiction was detemiincd by that 
influence. The two ‘Death of Arthur’ 
poems—the alliterative Morte Arthure and 
the stanzaic Le Morte Arthur —were 
modelled on the last branch of the French 
cycle, and Sir Thomas Malory’s prose tales 
published by Caxton in 1485 under the 
title of Le Morte Darthur were essentially a 
combination of that cycle with the prose 
Tristan. Through Malory these two 
works affected the whole trend of English 
Arthurian literature down to the present 
day, for it was in Malory that Spenser, 
Tenny'son, William Morris and Swinburne 
found their inspiration and their material. 
But the adoption of French Arthurian 
fiction by English writers saved it from 
oblivion in modem times. In France its 
popularity waned with the renaissance, and 
even before the close of the medieval 
period it ceased to be a source of inspira¬ 
tion for creative artists. It is still a 
matter of controversy w'hethcr the 
Arthurian themes which appear in the 
Welsh Mabinogion (q.v.) were borrowed 
from the French or produced indepen¬ 
dently. The romances of Geraint, son of 
Erbin, of Kulhwch and Olwcns, of Peredur 
and the ‘Dream of Rhonabtvy’ are the 
most important examples of this develop¬ 
ment. Germany, It^y and Spain pro¬ 
duced several interesting imitations of 
French Arthurian works, but the only 
lasting contribution to Arthurian fiction 
outside France and England was Wolfram 
von Eschenbach’s Parzival which was to 
play a vital part in the Wagnerian revival 
of medieval poetry. 

The only complete cd. of the French prose 
cycle U H. O. Sommer’s Vulgate Versions of 
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the Arthurum Romances (7 vols, 1909-13); the 
Queste del Smut Grnal was pub. separately by 
A. Pauphilct (1923), the Mart Artti by J. 
Frappier (1936) and a 'continuation* of the 
Merlin by G. Paris and J. Ulrich (1886).— 
See also Sir Onxt.ain and the Green Knight, cd. 
Gordon and Tolkien (1925), Matte Arthure, 
cd. Bjokmnn (1915), and Mabinogian, tr. G. 
Jones and ' 1 *. Jones (1948). Mnin general 
works: F. Lot, Etude sur le Lancelot en prose 
(1918); \V. Colther, Parzivat und dcr Oraal 
(1925); E. K. Chambers, Arthur of Britain 
(1927); J. D. Bruce, The Evolution of Arthurian 
Rmnance from the beginnings down to the year 
tyoo (2 vols, 1929); E. Faral, La L/gende 
arthurienne (1929); E. C. Gardner, The 
Arthurian Legend in Italian Literature (1930); 
R. S. Loomis, The Arthurian Tradition and 
ChrHicn de Troyes (1948); J. Mane, La 
Legende arthurienne et le Graal (1951). 

E.V. 

Asclepiad, a metrical line consisting of a 
spondee, trochee or pyrrhIc, two or three 
choriamb!, and an iambus; used also in 
combination with shorter lines in a four- 
ined stanza; derived from the Greek poet 
Ascicpiadcs. C.T.O. 

Assonance^ *the corresponding or rhym¬ 
ing of one word with another in the 
accented vowel and those which follow it, 
but not in the consonants* (O.E.D.). So 
assonance exists bcUvecn ^ time ' and * nine *, 
between * cables' and 'taken*. It is more 
frequent in the Latin languages than in the 
Teutonic. In English it is rare; in France 
it was used in the Chamon de Roland and 
other early epics (up to c. 1350); it is 
found in modem Italian folk poetry, and 
German poets (e.g. Heine) have occasion¬ 
ally mixed it with pure rhyme; it is a 
convention in Irish poetry. In Spain 
assonance occurs in the Mozarabic lyrics 
of the iith century, in the Poenta de mio 
Cid (c. 1140), in the traditional ballads, in 
the later * artistic* ballads of Lope dc Vega 
and Gdngora, in the 17th-century theatre, 
in 17th-century neo-classical tragedies, in 
romantic ballads and lyrics, in the works 
of most modem poets and in the folk 
copies or cantares. In early Spanish heroic 
poetry, assonance of a single stressed 
syllable can correspond with another 
followed by an unstressed e ; e.g. Mds, tales ; 
son, nombres, etc. This is because Latin 
forms like voluntade, servire alternated 
with voluntad and servir in nth-century 
Spanish. Heroic conventions preserved 
these archaic forms and added by an un- 
etymological analogy an unstressed e to 
other words (mds, mase\ son, sont) in whi^ 
it had no place. Assonance is usually 
associated with the 8-syllable bdlad line, 
but it has also been used with the hcndeca- 


syllable {romance herolco) and in free verse. 
In the ballads {romances) the assonance is 
generally continuous and occurs at the end 
of the even lines; in the medieval epics it 
occurred in laisses of an irregular number 
of lines. Spanish prose is intolerant of 
assonance as it is of rhyme; prose asson¬ 
ances are regarded as a defect of style. 
Attempts to reproduce Spanish assonance 
in English verse translations have nearly 
always been unconvincing failures. 

The word assonance is sometimes 
wrongly used to describe the consonantal 
correspondences used by Wilfrid Owen in 
Strange Meeting and by W. H. Auden: 
escaped, scooped; groined, groaned. 

R. NIcni 5 ndez Pidal, ‘I..a forma ^pica en 
Espana y Prancia’, in Rev. dc Filol. Espaholn, 
20 (1933). E.M.W. 

AssyrO'Babylonian Literature. The 
Assyrians and Babylonians were kindred 
branches of a Semitic race whose language 
is known as Akkadian, from Akkad, the 
name given to the portion of the Mesopo¬ 
tamian plain which they inhabited. The 
Akkadians were profoundly influenced by 
the ancient civilization of the Sumerians, 
their irrunediate neighbours to the south, 
and although Akkadian replaced Sumerian 
as a spoken language about 2200 b.c., the 
tradition of Sumerian literature (q.v.) was 
so strong that Akkadian literature eman¬ 
cipated itself only by slow degrees 
Royal building inscriptions and dedications 
were written in Akkadian in the cuneiform 
script borrowed from the Sumerians by 
Sargon of Akkad, c. 2250 b.c., but the form 
of these inscriptions as developed by the 
Sumerians was retained in its essentials 
down to the very end of the independent 
existence of Babylon and was even copied 
by the Persian and Scleucid kings. Laws 
were first promulgated in Akkadian about 
2000 B.C., though again the Sumerian 
forms were used; the most famous monu¬ 
ment of this kind is the diorite stela 
inscribed with the laws of Hammurabi. 
Sumerian also continued to be the litur¬ 
gical language though the hymns and 
prayers were given interlinear Akkadian 
versions. Only in the field of adminis¬ 
tration were the early Akkadian-speaking 
rulers free from the Sumerian influence, 
as shown by the thousands of administra¬ 
tive letters from the archives of the first 
dynasty of Babylon and other contempor¬ 
ary kingdoms. 

It was probably during or shortly before 
the first Babylonian dynasty that the major 
poeticalworlu of Babylonia were composed. 
Almost all the myths and legends which 
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form the subjects of these poems had 
already been embodied in Sumerian poems; 
but the Akkadian works, by virtue of the 
vigour of their st>*le and the fact that 
several short Sumerian tales were often 
combined into longer works, were to some 
extent new creations. They are known 
mainly from copies made for the library of 
Assurbanipal of Assyria looo years later. 
Of these poetical works the following are 
worthy of separate mention: 

1. The epic of Gilgamesh (q.v.). 

2. The epic of Creation is a poem in 7 
tablets describing the battle between 
Tiamat, the dragon of chaos, and Marduk, 
the ‘young god' of Babylon, whom the 
elder gods put forward as their champion. 
Having slain Tiamat, Marduk proceeds to 
lay out the world as w*e know it, and finally 
man is created in order to serve the gods. 
This poem was recited and probably acted 
at the New Year festival. 

3. The descent of Ishtar to the under¬ 
world is a short poem on a single tablet, 
describing how Ishtar made a journey to 
the underworld and in her absence the 
earth's fertility declined, until the other 
gods sent a messenger to bring her back to 
the land of the living. The poem 
probably belongs to the vegetation cult of 
Tammuz. 

4. The poem of Atarbasis is known only 
from fragments but was evidently an 
important w*ork in at least 3 tablets. 
Atarhasis is a title meaning ‘exceedingly 
wise'. The poem describes a scries of 
destructions of the world, probably five, 
in all of which an ‘ exceedingly wise man ’ 
figures as a hero. The flood is found in 
this poem as the last of the world calam¬ 
ities, and the exceedingly wise man of the 
flood story is Utnapishtim, known from 
the corresponding story in the Gilgamesh 
epic. The identity of the other four 
heroes is not known. 

5. The legend of Adapa is a short poem 
which, like the epic of Gilgamesh, tries to 
account for the stubborn fact of death. 
Adapa is the first man, but is a demi-god, 
being the son of Ea, the god of wisdom. 
Having ‘broken the wings of the south 
wind' in a moment of rage, he is sum¬ 
moned to heaven to render an account of 
himself, and is warned by Ea that he will 
be oflered the food and drink of death, 
which he must not touch. However, the 
king of the gods relents and offers him the 
food and drink of life, but Adapa, follow¬ 
ing Ea's advice, refuses to touch them. 
Thus man failed to secure the gift of 
eternal life that was his for the taking* 


6. The deeds of the kings of Akkad, 
such as Sargon and Naram-Sin. also gave 
rise to legendary' tales. One such talc 
tells of the birth of Sargon t>f hun^ble 
parents. His moilier laid him in a basket 
of rushes, closed it with bitumen, and 
placed it on the river (cf. Moses). He 
was rescued by Akki, an irrigator, and 
became his gardener, until he rose to be 
king through the favour of the goddess 
Ishtar. 

7. A work of a different kind is the poem 
of the Righteous Sufferer, in 4 tablets. 
This is a moralizing poem on the problem 
of suffering, resembling the Book of Job. 
The sufferer, by name Tabi-utul-Enlil, is 
finally delivered and restored to prosperity* 
by Marduk. Opinions have differed much 
as to the date of composition of this poem. 

8. In the Dialogue of Pessimism a 
master converses with his servant, sug¬ 
gesting various activities, and the scr\'ant 
ahvays agrees; in each case the master then 
changes his mind and the scr\*ant then 
brihgs excellent reasons for not doing 
such a thing; indeed in the end nothing is 
w'orth w'hile. This poem may be a late 
composition, as is almost certainly another 
pessimistic dialogue in stanzas, in which 
the initial syllables of each stanza form an 
acrostic containing the name of the scribe. 

The great poems composed under the 
First Dynasty of Babylon as well as the 
numerous psalms, hymns and prayers 
used in the liturgies, w*crc copied and 
recopied for xooo years. During this 
long period little originality was show*n. 
From Kassite Babylonia (r. 1400-1200 
B.c.) we have the stereotyped charters and 
curse-formulae on boundary* stones and a 
number of business documents, w*hile 
from the late Babylonian period the 
number of these business documents is 
enormous. The Babylonian Chronicle, a 
dry but useful record of events compiled 
by the priestly schools, is the ty*pical 
historical work of southern Mesopotamia. 
Royal inscriptions keep to the traditional 
forms. In Assyria, how*ever, the tradi¬ 
tional building inscription was expanded to 
become the virtually new literary form of 
the Royal Annals. 

Among the vast mass of magical, 
ritualistic and divinatory literature with 
which the late Assyrian and Babylonian 
libraries were stocked, there are long 
* series ’ of incantations, rituals and omens, 
one omen series running to at least 106 
tablets. 

J. B. Pritchard, Ancient Near Eastern Texts 
relatmg to tlie Old Testament (1950; all the 
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main works of Babylonian and Assyrian 
literature in translation); A. Hcidcl, The 
Babylonian Genesis (2nd ed., 1951; translation 
and comm ); H. P'rankfort and others. The 
Intellectual Adventure of Ancient Man (1946; 
Kng. repr. Before Philosophy, intcrcstinR 
exposition of Babyloni.nn thought as expressed 
in literature); D. D. Luckcnbill, Ancient 
Records (1926; tr. of all the historical inBcrip> 
tions of the Assyrians known at that time); 
R. C. Thompson, The Deidls and Evil Spirits 
of Babylonia (1903; tr. of some Sumcro- 
Habylonian incantations). O.R.G. 

Atcllana Fabula, in ancient Rome, a 
kind of farce, originally Oscan, named 
after Atclla, near Capua. Played in 
homely dialogue by coarse clowning 
grotesques (4 or 5 stock types are knotvn), 
it preceded, and doubtless influenced, 
formal comedy. Pomponius and Novius 
(fl. c. 89 D.c.) evolved a literary form; 
their known successors are few and 
nebulous, but Atellanae and similar 
playlets were given as after-pieces to 
tragedies and long survived in popylar 
tradition. 

O. Ribbeck, Comieorum Romanorum Frag- 
menta (3rd cd. 1898); G. E. Ducksvorth, The 
Nature of Reman Comedy (1952); R. W. Rey¬ 
nolds, ‘ Criticism of individuals in Roman 
popular comedy’, in Class. Quart., 37 (1943); 
M. Biebcr, History of the Greek and Roman 
Theater (1939). E.W.H. 

Atreidae is the name given in classical 
legend to the descendants of Atreus, a 
family afflicted with a long heredity of 
guilt. Grandson of Tantalus and son of 
Pciops, Atreus murdered his wife Aeropc’s 
children by his brother Thyestes and 
served them up as a meal to their father, 
thereby continuing a dynastic tradition of 
atrocities that his own children had sever¬ 
ally to augment or to expiate. Atreus’ two 
sons were Agamemnon, king of Argos- 
Mycenae, and Menelaus, king of Sparta. 
Menclaus, curiously, suffered little more 
than the personal grief and public shame of 
losing his wife Helen (q.v.) to Paris of 
Troy, her abduction being the cause of the 
Trojan war, which Anally restored her to 
him (see TStov). Agamemnon’s destiny, 
however, was more characteristic of the 
family. 

Agamemnon married Clytemnestra, 
daughter of Tyndareus and Leda and so 
Helen's half-sister, who bore him three 
daughters, Iphigenia, Electra and Chryso- 
themis, and a son, Orestes. Leading 
Greek expedition a^nst Troy, he off^ended 
the goddess Artemis, who caused the allied 
fleet to be becalmed at Aulis. To appease 
Artemis, Agamemnon had to sacriflee 


Iphigenia before the fleet could proceed— 
a situation tragic enough in the Greek 
sense in so far as it exemplified the vicious 
dilemma of having to choose between two 
horrible duties, both entailing retribution. 
Arrived at Troy he alienated Achilles by 
taking his concubine Briseis to compensate 
himself for having had to restore his own 
captive Chryseis to the Trojans. After the 
fall of Troy he returned with a new captive, 
Cassandra, the prophetess-daughter of 
Priam, to Argos, where they were mur¬ 
dered, he in his bath, by Clytemnestra, 
ever resentful of Iphigenia’s death and now 
the mistress of Thyestes’ surviving son 
Aegisthus. 

The queen and her lover now ruled 
Argos, but Electra contrived to send the 
heir, Orestes, into safety. He eventually 
returned secretly with his friend Pylades, 
obliged to avenge his father’s death by the 
murder of his mother. This done, he was 
pursued, maddened, by the Furies, until a 
final religious expiation put an end to the 
tribulations of the Atreidae. 

The story of Agamemnon’s death is 
mentioned in the Odyssey and was told in 
the Nostoi of the epic cycle. Stesichorus 
wrote a choral Oresteia, now lost. Pindar 
justified Orestes in the iith Pythian ode. 
The great masterpiece on the theme, how¬ 
ever, is the Oresteia trilogy of Aeschylus: 
Agamemnon (on the murder), the Choephori 
(on the vengeance) and the Eumenides (in 
which Orestes is finally absolved by the 
Areopagus at Athens, through the casting- 
vote of Athena). The Electra of Sophocles 
treats the vengeance more serenely. Euri¬ 
pides’ Electra ends with a certain shifting 
of the blame from brother and sister to 
Apollo, who inspired the matricide, while 
his Orestes is melodramatic and ironical; 
his Iphigenia in Tattris, however, shows 
Orestes recognizing on the Black Sea coast 
his sister Iphigenia, who had been trans¬ 
ported thither alive by Artemis after the 
supposed sacrifice at Aulis; his Andro¬ 
mache, again, makes Orestes kill Achilles’ 
son Pyrrhus at the prompting of Hermione, 
Menelaus' daughter; and finally, his last 
play, Iphigenia in Aulis, shows him weep¬ 
ing, as a child, for his sister. 

Pacuvius wrote a Slave-Orestes. Ovid 
included an appeal from Hermione to 
Orestes in the Heroides. Seneca produced 
on Agamemnon. After the renaissance, 
Lazare de Baif translated Sophocles’ play 
(1539)1 but Senecan treatments of the story 
prevailed. Racine was primarily concerned 
with Orestes and Hermione in his Andro- 
maque and meant to write an Iphigdnie en 
Ttturide as a sequel to his Ipkigdnie en 
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Aulidc. Alfieri’s rhetorical Agamemnone 
has an interesting Egisto. Goethe's 
Iphigtnie auf Tauris presents Orestes as a 
man daemonically inspired. Leconte de 
Lisle's Les Erinnyes is a closet-drama on 
the theme. Andr^ Suar^ in La Trag<fdie 
(VElectre ei d'OresU (1905) insisted on 
Electra's part in the stor>’* Hugo von 
Hoimannsthai's adaptation from Sophocles 
and Euripides was the libretto for Richard 
Strauss's Elektra. Sartre's L^s Mouches 
(1942) was a vehicle for existentialism in 
an attack on the politics of Vichy in the 
second world war. American variations 
are Totver beyond Tragedy by Robinson 
Jeffers (1928) and Mourning becomes 
Electro (1931; with Agamemnon as a 
veteran of the American civil war) by 
Eugene O'Neill. 

Translations from Aeschylus include one 
by Paul Claudel of the whole Oresteia 
and one by Browning and one by Louis 
MacNeice of the Agamemnon alone. 

J.G.R.-S. 

Aubade: sec Tacbueo; Troubadour. 

Aucassin et Nicolete (c. 1200-20), 

anonymous French romance. Defying 
parental opposition, Aucassin falls in love 
with Nicolete, a Saracen maid brought up 
as a Christian. Nicolete is shut up in a 
tower, escapes, is followed and found by 
Aucassin, is carried away by pirates, is 
discovered to be the long-lost daughter of 
the king of Carthage, returns to France 
disguised as a minstrel and marries 
Aucassin. The author probably came 
from North Champagne: Hainault and 
Arras have also been suggested. Based 
on the popular verse romance Floire et 
Blancheftor (q.v.), it consists of alternate 
sections of prose and verse and may have 
been intended as a mime. Fresh and 
lively in tone, with its somewhat hackneyed 
theme enlivened by astonishing adventures, 
it offers a very acceptable mixture of 
romance and playful humour. 

Ed. F. W. Bourdillon (1887; rev. cd. 1919); 
M. Roques (1925); Eng. tr. A. Lang (1887) 
and F. w. Bourdillon (in his 1887 ed.); mod. 
French tr. G. Michaut (6th cd. 1947). 

F.W. 

Australiao Literature* Apart from 
works chiefly of interest as a matter of local 
record, an Australian literature did not 
emerge until more than 50 years after 
settlement began in 1788. Charles Har- 
pur's poetry is an acceptable loginning, 
improved by Henry Kendall, wdth Adani 
Lindsay Gordon adding a new element of 
outdoor action* A comparable starting 


point in prose fiction is provided by Henry 
IGngsley, Marcus Clarke and Rolf Bold re- 
wood. This was a colonial period with a 
deference to English ways which the 
Bulletin, a weekly founded at Sydney in 
1880, set out to oppose with a policy of 
democratic nationalism. Ic evoked in the 
i8qos a mass of popular ballads and 
stories which may be said to take the place 
that folklore has in the lileratxire of older 
lands, though there were previously a few 
bush songs which, of anonymous origin, 
had been transmitted orally. The 
balladry is best represented by A. B. 
Paterson, who published also a collection 
of the old bush songs. Henry Lawson is 
pre-eminent among the short-story writers 
of that time and since. Prose fiction in 
longer form having the same indigenous 
impetus is exemplified by ‘Tom Collins', 
and ‘Steele Rudd's' books t>'pify its 
broader popular side. 

The same literary upsurge produced also 
poets as various as the numerous balladists 
were alike—principally Victor Daley, 
C. J. Brennan, Hugh McCrae, Mary 
Gilmore, Bernard O’Dowd, Shaw Neilson 
and William Baylebridge. ‘ Fumley Mau¬ 
rice' and Frederick T. Macartney have 
been described as linking the poetry of the 
first quarter of the century wdth the 
second. R. D. FitzGerald, Kenneth 
Slessor and Judith Wright are in the fore¬ 
front of the younger poets, with their 
response to modem trends, though mani¬ 
festing no extreme innovations. 

In prose fiction, as the century advanced, 
local subject matter had come to be used 
less demonstratively, as in the work of 
Katharine Susannah Prichard and Vance 
Palmer, followed by Frank Dalby Davison; 
but the earlier emphasis—since the dis¬ 
tinctive Australia is more apparent in rural 
places—delayed the interpretation of urban 
life. Louis Stone's novel Jonah (19*1) 
revealed the ways of the Sydney larrikin, 
and C. J. Dennis contemporaneously 
treated a similar theme in verse; but the 
developing metropolis received little atten¬ 
tion until the 1930$ brought novels by 
Eleanor Dark, Cl^istina Stead, Leonard 
Mann and Kylie Tennant. Novelists 
began to turn also to the Australian past. 
William Hay had been early in this field. 
Later, in the family chronicle fashion, 
came The Montfords (1928) by ‘hlartiii 
Milb' (Martin Boyd) and A House Js Btdlt 
(1929) by M. Barnard Eldcrshaw. The 
period of Henry Handel Richardson's 
Richard Mahony trilogy brings it into this 
category* The pioneer days are vigor¬ 
ously presented by * Brent of Bin Bin' and 
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in Brian Fenton's Landtakcrs (1934). 
Eleanor Dark makes outright use of 
documented history in her later novels. 

The essay has not been cultivated in 
Australia with notable persistence except 
by Walter Murdoch, nor has there been 
any outstanding critic except A. G, 
Stephens. In drama, which could not be 
expected to develop a strong local tradition 
concurrently with the rise of the cinema, 
Douglas Stewart’s verse plays are note¬ 
worthy. >\jnong descriptive writings, Mrs 
/Eneas Gunn’s We of the Never Nether 
(1908), E, J. Banfield's The Conjessiofts of a 
Beachcomber (1908) and Jack McLaren’s 
My Crou'ded Solitude (1926) have recog¬ 
nized standing. Othcr%vise it is hardly 
possible to indicate general works which 
cross the doubtful borderline into litera¬ 
ture. A literature mainly of the present 
century cannot be assessed quite con¬ 
fidently. A few reputations seem likely 
to be sustained, but even these must await 
a stricter test of time. 

E. M. Miller and F. T. Macartney, 
Australian Literature (1953). F.T.M. 

Austrian Literature* Ever since the 
creation of the 'Eastern March* (Ostar- 
richi) of the German empire in 976, 
Austria has been an outpost of European 
civilization towards the east. The peasant 
civilization of the Alpine provinces, of 
Bavarian stock, remained fairly separate 
from the cosmopolitanism of Vienna, the 
capital of the supra-national empire of the 
Hapsburgs, which became the melting pot 
of Czechs, Slovaks, Yugoslavs, Italians, 
Magyars and other races. The unifying 
bond was, beside the dynasty, the Roman 
Catholic church. This side-by-side exis¬ 
tence of the civilizations of Vienna and the 
Alpine countries, with their occasional 
interplay, largely determined the pecu¬ 
liarity of Austrian literature. 

A strong admixture of popular elements 
is frequently apparent in the courtly litera¬ 
ture of Austria, as Ncidhart von Rcuen- 
thaFs lyrics show; and the Nibclungenlicd 
(q.v.) was given its final shape by an 
Austrian minstrel who was obviously fami¬ 
liar with the trend of popular taste. This has 
remained typical of much Austrian writing, 
from the medieval miracle plays, through 
the Punchinello comedies of Stranitzky 
(1676-1766), to the burlesques which 
Raimund and Nestroy wrote for the stages 
of suburban Vienna; it is seen in the 
realistic novels of Rosegger and hlarie v. 
Ebner-Eschenbach and in Ar^ngruber*$ 
naturalist plays. On the other hand, 
folk-literature in its proper meaning 


—songs, legends, proverbs etc.—has 
flourished abundantly, reflecting the 
autochthonous life of the provinces in all 
its variety. Above all, the innate enthusi¬ 
asm of the Austrians for acting and music 
has, from the 16th to the 19th centuries, 
made the stage the favourite medium for 
literary exploits: *A good comedy is 
preferable to a sermon *, as Rosegger put it. 
This theatrical bent culminated in the fes¬ 
tive plays of the monastic and court stages 
of the baroque age (see Jesuit Drama): 
they represent a unique s>mthc$i$ of 
the native delight in pageantry, Catholic 
religious vision, and all the intcmalional 
influences which permeated the Hapsburg 
monarchy where, long before German 
romanticism discovered them, the Spanish 
drama and Italian comedy had been living 
forces. From here, a direct line leads to 
the plays of Grillparzer and Hofmannsthal 
and the gorgeous stage displays of Max 
Reinhardt. 

The west and south of Europe rather 
than the north proved stimulating; in the 
east, Austria passed on European concepts 
and values, in return for which she received 
not only literary motives but also drew into 
her orbit a number of writers of non- 
German or partly German stock, such as 
Raimund, Nestroy, Lenau, Ebncr-Eschcn- 
bach, Kraus and IVIusil. 

Individual authors advocated the revolu¬ 
tionary ideas of middle-class liberalism 
(Anastasius GrUn) or indulged in corrosive 
criticism, increasing after 1918, of the 
bourgeoisie (Karl Kraus); but the majority 
of Austrian wTiters rather inclined to 
political quietism and were in harmony 
with the ordered life of traditional small- 
scale communities. Thus the first half 
of the 29th century witnessed a kind of pre¬ 
ordained harmony between the genius of 
Austria and the ‘ Bicdcrmeicr' epoch (q.v.), 
which showed its finest flower in the 
personality and work of Stiftcr. During 
the same period Austrian literature came 
into close contact with German classicism, 
though even Grillparzer, the protagonist 
of this influence, never entirely deviated 
from the specifically Austrian blend of 
world-wide Catholicism and native folk 
tradidon. Thus Austria remained 
sceptical of pan-Germanism and any other 
nationalism—faithful to Grillparzer’s say¬ 
ing : * From humanism through nationalism 
to bestialism \ However, there ate cases— 
Kolbenheycr, for instance—when pan- 
German nationalism found its way into 
Austrian literature, especially during the 
disintegration and after the collapse of the 
Dual Monarchy in 1918. 
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In the first half of the 20th century the 
nvo main trends of Austrian literary 
tradition made themselves felt once again 
in a number of great writers: the Roman 
Catholic, rural, conservative, earthy spirit 
of the provinces (Waggerl, Paula Grogger) 
and the universal, urban, easy-going spirit 
of Vienna. It was in Vienna where 
European impressionism found one of its 
literary centres (Altenberg, Hofmannsthal, 
IVlusil) while at the same time Prague sent 
forth Wcrfcl and Rilke who preached to the 
world the gospel of man wholly integrated 
in a new, undenominational, religion. 

E. Castle, J. W. Nagl, J. Zeidler. Deutsch- 
6 Uerreichische Literaturgescfiuhu (4 vols, 
1899-1937); J. Minor, A. Sauer, R. M. 
Wemer, Btiirdge zur Geichichte der dcutscheti 
Literatur und dts geistigen Lebens in OesUr- 
Tfich (1883-84); A. Mayer, A. Starzer, H. 
Zimmermann, G^schichte der Stadt IVien 
{1897 ff.); E. J. Gdriich. Ein/uhrung in die 
Geschichte der osterreichischen Literatur (2nd 
cd., 1947); J. Nadler, Oesterreichische Literature 
geschuhte (1947); W. Tschulik, Oesterreichiiche 
DUhtung im Rahmen der Weltliteratur (1949). 

A.B. 

Autobiography; see Biography. 

Auto de los Reyes Magos (end of 12th - 
beginning of 13th century). No Spanish 
plays composed before the late 15th 
century have survived except this frag¬ 
ment of 147 lines. The three kings follow 
the star to Jerusalem, they see king Herod, 
who consults his astrologers. The style is 
crude, but there are some dramatic 
touches: Caspar's doubts, Herod's in¬ 
dignation when he hears about his divine 
rival. 

J. D. M. Ford, Old Spanish Readings (1911). 

E.M.W. 

Auto Sacramental, Spanish religious 
drama performed on Corpus Christi. 
These allegorical plays derive eventually 
from the medieval theatre but reach their 
culmination with Calderdn in the X7th 
century. They made drama a means of 
expounding the central truths of Roman 
Catholicism and an act of worship. The 
allegories were diverse: biblical, classical, 
historical, everyday or taken from profane 
drama. The municipality paid for the 
production of the autos which had 
elaborate staging and music. Such 16th- 
century specimens as have survived are 
very rudimentary; those of Lope dc Vega, 
Valdivielso and Rojas Zorrilla arc more 
elaborate. Calder6n perfected the genre: 
in his hands each movement, clause and 
stage-effect has an allegorical significance, 
the construction is admirable and the 


poetry* splendid. The matter is partly 
scholastic, the form baroque. 'There are 
over 80 autos by Calderon, who composed 
an average of two y^early for many years. 
Sor Juana In^s de la Cruz and Dances 
wrote good examples, but Calderon 
outshone his followers. Autos continued 
to be performed yearly until 1765, when 
they \fere forbidden by Charles III. 
These plays are one of the unique con¬ 
tributions of Spain to European culture. 

Caldcr6n, Autos saeratnentales, aUgdricoSy 
ed. P. Pando y Mier (6 vols, 1717), ed. J. F. 
de Apontes (6 vols, 1756-59), ed. A. Valbucna 
Prat (2 vols, 1926), El gran mercado del mundo, 
ed. A. Gonzalez Palencia (n.d.), Xo hay mas 
/ortuna que Dios, cd. A. A. Parker (1949), 
verdadero Dios Pan, cd. J. M. dc Osma (1949); 
Bibl. Auiorcs Esp., 58; L. Rouanci, Coleccion 
de autos, farsas y coloquios del siglo XVI (3 
vols. X901); de Vega, Obras, II, cd. M. 

Mcnendez y Pelayo (1892); V^lez dc Guevara, 
Autos, ed. A. Lucalle (1931). 

A. Valbuena Prat, * autos sacramcntalcs 
de Calderbn’, in Rev. Hispanique, 61 (1924); 
A. A. Parker, The Allegorical Theatre of 
Calderdn (i 943 ). E.M.W, 

Avesta, the sacred book of the Zoroas- 
trians, i$ a collection of religious WTitings, 
varying in age and character, written in 
Avestan, an old Iranian language w*hich is 
closely akin to Old Persian and Vedic 
Sanskrit. The book is but a remnant of 
what was at one time a more extensive 
literature. It was repeatedly lost during 
social and political upheavals and had to be 
collected again by the faithful. The 
present Avesta is estimated to be about a 
fourth of what was still extant in the loth 
century. It consists of: (i) Yasnd, a 
liturgical work, in which are inserted 
Gdtlsds, archaic poems ascribed to Zoroaster 
himself; Gdthds are the oldest and holiest 
parts of Avesta. (2) Vispered, which 
resembles Yasnd in content and language. 
(3) YashiSy consisting of sacrificial hymns 
and prayers, addressed to older Iranian 
divinities, who were later restored in a 
Zoroastrian guise. Yashts arc mainly 
metrical, the metre being based, as in 
the Middle Persian poems, on the number 
of stressed syllables. They display con¬ 
siderable poetical merit and, from the 
mythological point of view, they are the 
most important parts of Avesta. (4) 
Vendxddd, consisting mainly of priestly 
codes and rituals. (5) Divers fragments, 
most of them collected under the title of 
KJturdag Avesta (*Small Avesta'). The 
MSS of Avesta are written %vith a phonetic 
alphabet, especially devised for the purpose 
about the 6 th century a.d. Avestan 
studies are comparatively young. They 
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began with the translation of Avata by 
the Fremh cnfluisiast, Ancjuctil ihi IVrroii 
(Paris, 1771). and are still to be carried 
further. 

Main J-'ditions: K. F. GcUlner {SluttRart, 
i 886-<)5)', Facsimiles of Vtund, Vispered and 
Vendidad in Codices Avesliri et PaJdavici . . . 
(Copenhagen, 1937-44).— Translations: J. 
Darmesteter and L. H. hlills, The Zend-Avesta 
in The Sacred Books of the East scries, IV, 
XXIII. XXXI (1883-87); F. Wolff (in Ger., 
iQio; the latest complete tr.); J. Duchesne 
Guillcmin Zoroastre (Paris, 1948; containing 
the latest tr. of the Gdthds). 

M. Haug and W. West, Essays on the Sacred 
language. Writing and Religion of the Partis 
(3rd ed., 1884); C. Bartholomae, ‘Awesta- 
litteratur', in Cntn. der iran. Phil. (1896- 
1904); H. W. Daily, Zoroastrian Problems 
(1943); W. B. Henning. ' Disintegration of the 
Avestic Studies’, in Trans. Phil. Soc. (1942), 
Zoroaster (Oxford, 1951). E.Y. 

Azuma Kagami Mirror of the East'), a 
Japanese chronicle covering the years 
1180-1266, that is, the first years of the 
Kamakura shogunatc. A valuable histori* 
cal record in 52 volumes, it was written in 
Chinese by an unknown author or authors, 
not long after the end of the period it 
describes. E.B.C. 


B abylonian Literature was suc¬ 
ceeded and, to a large extent, 
imitated by the literature of the 
Assyrians. It is therefore convenient to 
treat them both together. See Assybo- 
Babylonian Literature, 

Bacchic or bacchius (Greek a 

metrical foot consisting of a short syllabic 
followed by two long (v» —), e.g. Latin 
amdbiwt. C.T.O. 

Ballad. A widespread category of tradi¬ 
tional poetry, mainly narrative in form, 
direct, simple and often dramatic in style, 
and generally composed to be recited or 
sung. The ballad is popular in the 
broadest sense; it deals with themes of 
universal concern, ond provided enter¬ 
tainment for the whole community. The 
origins of popular narrative poetry arc lost 
in antiquity; but the European ballad 
emerges in the later middle ages—in 12th- 
century Denmark, for example, 13th- 
century Russia and 14th-century Spain, 
Scotland and England. Czechoslovakian 
balladry appears to be much later in origin; 
but it is largely a derivative from the older 
balladry of Germany. It has been sug¬ 
gested, from evidence of variable quality 


in the early literatures of Spain and the 
Cicrmanic peoples, that ballads which arc 
heroic in theme and style arc a development 
from epic pc>ctr>'; but generally the hallad 
is vcr>' rliffcrcnt in kind from the heroic 
poem. Scholars of the i8th and 19th 
centuries, especially in Germany, devel¬ 
oped the theory that the traditional ballads 
were composed by communities rather 
than by individual poets: Das Volk dichtet ; 
and this view was adopted by Andrew 
Lang in Britain and by F. B. Gummere 
and G. L. Kittredge in America. In more 
recent years preference has generally been 
given to the view that a poem requires a 
poet, but that the oral transmission of 
ballad poetry from one generation to 
another involves communal recreation. 

W. J. Entwistle classifies the European 
ballad thus: (i) Nordic (English, Scandin¬ 
avian, German): (ii) Romance (Franco- 
Italian, Hispanic); (iii) Balkan; (iv) Russian. 
The form of the ballad varies greatly from 
group to group. In (i) stanzaic forms pre¬ 
dominate, and the narrative has a marked 
lyrical colouring; in (ii) there are stanzaic, 
rh>Tning and assonantal octosyllabic forms; 
and in the eastern ballad (iii) and (iv) 
rhyme and verse-form are absent. The 
Russian ballad particularly is free in both 
form and rhythm, and the poet or reciter 
elaborates and improvises at will. 

The material with which the ballad poet 
works is the basic experience of the com¬ 
munity; he draws upon local or national 
history, pseudo-history, legend and super¬ 
natural folk-tore; and his talcs are of 
adventure and war, love, the supernatural, 
and to a lesser extent religious persons and 
events. These themes are frequently 
blended in a single ballad. The talcs of 
war arc in many literatures grouped about 
a single heroic figure; and they can rise 
to epic grandeur of tone, notably in the 
superb heroic cycle of Serbian ballads 
celebrating the national tragedy of Kossovo 
(i 389)> In the balladry of the Scottish 
Border, the theme of English and Scots 
feud and foray is handled with a sturdy 
enthusiasm for dangerous adventure and 
often with a grim, robust humour. There 
is a spirited gallantry and humour of a 
very different kind in the English ballads 
on Robin Hood. The theme of love is 
treated lightly and gaily, or with sombre 
tragedy: and the chivalry, sentiment or 
brutality of the racial attitude to love is 
reflected clearly in ballad poetry. The 
finest talcs of tragic love, often with a 
strong supernatural element, are probably 
those of Scotland. The English love- 
ballad, lyrical and often sentimental, is the 
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commonest t>pc of ballad carried over to 
the New World. In the treatment of the 
supernatural, national or racial character 
and folk-lore produce an immense variety. 
The Scandinavian ballads, for example, 
are rich in elves, dwarfs and trolls; and 
the poets of Yugoslavia and Bulgaria weave 
fantastic tales round the sun and moon, 
snakes and other animals with some super**^ 
natural significance. This category ranges 
in mood and substance from the wildly 
grotesque to the macabre and horrible. 

Ballad themes are in the main indepen¬ 
dent of national differences, however much 
racial character may colour treatment of 
these themes. But modem scholarship is 
amassing evidence of the wide diffusion 
and complicated interchange of ballad 
motifs, especially within single linguistic 
groups, in the wake of general historical 
change. 

The distinction bet%vecn folk-song and 
traditional narrative poetry composed for 
singing or recitation is difficult to draw, 
especially in ballads dealing with the 
passions or telling a story in dramatic 
dialogue. In the French chanson popuhire 
and reverdie, and in Middle English 
derivatives from the French tradition, 
which owes a heavy debt to the troubadour 
tradition, the emphasis is lyrical: the 
ballads of Spain, Yugoslavia and Russia, 
on the other hand, are exclusively narrative 
in style. In the balladry of the Germanic 
peoples as a whole, narrative and intrusive 
lyricism fuse; the stanzaic form which pre¬ 
dominates in this group readily admits a 
lyrical note. 

The ballad poets, particularly in Russia, 
Spain and Yugoslavia, treat their tales with 
marked objectivity; the Spanish ^ romances ’ 
admit neither lyrical elaboration nor sub¬ 
jective comment, and the audience is 
thrown into direct contact with the 
characters and action of the ballad. The 
ballad is, like the fairy-tale, common 
property; personal reflection has no place 
in it; and any intrusive subjectivity is 
worked out in the process of oral trans¬ 
mission. The ballad poet is also highly 
selective in his technique: he handles an 
often complex story with a direct and telling 
simplicity and throws his emphasis on 
significant highlights. He inclines to the 
dramatic presentation of character and 
incident by terse, immediately effective 
dialogue. In the more rigid ballad forms 
the story does not naturally collect masses 
of subsidiary matter round it with time; 
for the essential brevity and concentration 
of the ballad style will not stand excessive 
elaboration^ and accretions often fall away 
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to make new ballads. The story-teller 
plunges boldly into his tale, frequently 
opening with dialogue in which character 
and motif arc swiftly revealed, and 
striking out the main lines with strong 
simplicity. 

The language of the ballads is formalized 
and conventional; tags are common; and 
there arc traditional methods of descrip¬ 
tion, characterization and dramatic dia¬ 
logue. In the English and Scots ballads, 
for example,natural background is sketched 
in simply, in temis of green woods and 
fields; dress and trappings are depicted in 
simple greens, reds, blues and gold. 
Description is sparse; and metaphor and 
other poetic figure is rare. Character— 
heroic, adventurous, diabolic, amorous— 
is delineated by stock epithets and in the 
development of the tale itself. There is 
seldom much complication of character; 
but the vcr\'e and directness of the ballad 
style save personalities from degeneration 
into generalized types. Thoughts, mo¬ 
tives and passions arc boldly, spontaneously 
and often brutally expressed. 

The collection of traditional ballads is a 
habit centuries old—the English Shirbum 
and Percy collections date from the first 
half of the 17th centur>'; but the period of 
scholarly gathering and editing begins in 
the 18th century—one aspect of the general 
interest in early literatures which heralded 
the romantic movement. In countries 
where social and cultural development had 
been rapid, the traditional ballad was 
gathered up rather too late; and the im¬ 
perfect s>mpathie$ of the early collectors 
often destroyed the spontaneity and vitality 
of the ballad. One fortunate consequence 
of ballad-collecting in areas where the 
oral tradition was dying or dead, was the 
general attempt to recapture the spirit of 
the ballad for modem poetry; in Germany, 
BQrger, Uhland, Schiller and Goethe, and 
in Britain, Scott, Coleridge, Keats, Morris 
and Swinburne succeeded in producing a 
revived balladry sometimes of high merit. 

CoLLEcnoKS : Allan Ramsay, The TeO'- 
Table Miscellany (3 vols, 1724-27); Thomas 
Percy, Reliqi^ 0/ Ancient English Poetry 
(1765); J. Ritson, Pieces of Ancient Popul^ 
Poetry (x 79 *); Walter Scott, Minstrelsy of the 
Scottish Border (3 vols, 1802-03); F. J. Child, 
Ttu English and Scottish Popular Ballads 
(8 vols, 1857-59, 1882-98); J. W. Hales and 
F. J. Purcivall, The Percy Folio (3 vols, 1867- 
68); H. C. Sargent and G. L. Kittredge, 
English and Scottish Popular Ballads (1904); 
A. Clark, The Shirbum Ballads (1907); Cecil 
Sharp, Folksongs of England (5 vols, 1908-12); 
A. Quiller-Couch, The Oxford Book of Ballads 
(1910); C. Sharp and Olive Campbell, English 
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Folk Sonf's from (he Southerrt Appoicchians 
(1932). 

S. Grundtvij: and A. OIrik, Danmarks Ramie 
Folkrxiser (1X53-1920); R. C. A. Prior, 
Anaent Daftiih Uallads (i860). L. Erk and F. 
Bohmc, Deutscher LieeJerhort (2 vols, 1893-95). 
H. Zalc'^ki, Piesm Polskie i Ruskie Ludu 
GatUyjihifRo (1833). G. H. F. Ncssclmann, 
Litlhauische Volkilieder {1^$^). V. S. Karad¬ 
zic, Srpske narodnt P)e^ne (5 vols, 1841-65). 
A. Duran, Romartccro general (1849). H. 
Rootham, Kossovo (1920, with Eng. tr.). P. 
N. R>hnikov, Perm (3 vols, 1909-10). 

CmirciSM AND History: F. B. Gummcrc, 
Old FnRliih Ballads (1894) and The Ballad and 
Communal Poetry (1897); C. J. Billson, 
Popular Poetry of the Fwns (1900); A. jeanroy, 
OrtRincs dc la Poisit lyrique en France (1925); 
T. F. Henderson, The Ballad in Literature 
(1912); L. Pound, Poetic Origins and the Ballad 
(1921); R. Mcn^ndez Pidal, Poesia popular y 
Poesia (radirional{i()22 ); L. C. Wimberly,Po/A- 
lore in (he P^nglish and Scottish Ballads (1928); 
W. P. Kcr, P'ormandStyleinPoetry(ig2S)iCr.H. 
Gerould, The Balladof Tradilion{ig 2 i)\ 
and N. K. Chadwick, The Growth of Literature^ 
11(1936); L. K. Gociz, Volhsliedund Volksleben 
der Kroaten und Serben (2 vols, 1936-37); W. 
Kayscr, Geichichte der deutschen Ballade (1936); 
D. Scarborough, A Song Catcher in SouOiern 
Mountains ; C. H. Firih, Essays Historical 
and Literary (1938); W. J. Ennvistic, European 
Balladry (1939); E. K. Chambers, English 
Literature at the Close of the Middle Ages 
(1945); M. J. C. Hodgart, The Ballads (1950). 
Full bibliographies arc given by Gerould, 
Entwistle and Chambers. J.K. 

Ballade. French medieval versc^form. 
supreme, with the rondeau (q.v.)» in the 
14th and i5Ch centuries. Developed from 
older Provenfal vcr$c*form$, it was cstab* 
lished by Guillaume de Machaut (1300?- 
77), long thought to be its inventor, and 
used by E. Deschamps, Christine de Pisan, 
Charles d’Orlians and its chief master, 
Villon. It was revived in the t9th 
century by T. dc Banvillc and F. Copp6e. 
English ballades have been written by 
Chaucer and, as revivals, by Swinburne, 
Rossetti, Lang, Henley, Dobson, Chester- 
ten and others. 

The standard ballade (there are several 
variations) uses three rhymes throughout 
and consists of three 8-tine stanzas rhyming 
ababbebe and a four-line envoi rhyming 
bcbc. The last line of each stanza and of 
the envoi is the same and constitutes the 
refrain. The frequent practice of begin¬ 
ning the envoi with the word Prince 
derived from the French medieval custom 
of so addressing the presiding judge at a 
puy^ or literary festival, 

L. E. Kastner, A Hutory of French Versifica^ 
tion (1903); H. P. Thicmc, Essai sur Vkistoire 
du vert franfois (1916; with good biblio.); P. 


Champion, His loir e pcetique du XVe sUcle 
(2 vols, 1923)' 

Bards* Classical antiquity knew of three 
intellectual orders among the Celts: the 
druids were pre-eminently the custodians 
of religious and learned lore; the votes were 
probably mainly inspired seers; the bards 
were above all composers of eulogy and 
satire. 

In ancient Ireland the three orders 
appear as dmid, fiiid (occasionally called 
fdithi) and baird. The druid (druids) in 
Christian times became mere magicians. 
The find Cseers*) became the prime 
custodians of learning and learned poetry, 
but from the beginning of the 13th century 
mainly composed learned eulogies of 
noblemen. The baird gradually sank to 
being assistants to the filid\ when English 
Elizabethan writers speak of 'bards* and 
'bardic poetry’ they arc thinking of the 
praise-poetry composed by fiiid and 
chanted by bards. 

In Wales, bardd is the general word for 
•poet’. A triple hierarchy reminiscent of 
the original Celtic hierarchy is indeed 
mentioned in Hy'wel Dda’s loth-century 
law-code: the function of the pencerdd 
(‘chief of song*) is that of the primitive 
bard or the later Irish fili\ little is knowm of 
the bardd teulu (' household bard *) and the 
cerddor (* minstrel ’). 

Modem writers usually mean by bardic 
poetry the praise-poetry and death- 
laments of the Irish fits from the beginning 
of the 13th century to the 17th (in Scot¬ 
land the i8lh) century, and of the Welsh 
pencerdd from the beginning of the 12th 
century to the middle of the X4th. This 
poetry was social rather than personal: it 
has affiliation with church liturgy or on a 
lower plane with the after-dinner speech. 
Its practitioners were very unlike the wnld 
emotional Welsh and Highland bards 
imagined by 18th-ccntury romanticism. 
Bar^c poetry gave pleasure in its own day 
mainly because it gave expression to the 
community’s sense of continuance and 
unity. Both Welsh and Irish eulogy in 
addition have exquisite metrical beauty. 
The Welsh poems are marked by a highly 
allusive exclamatory style and by a fine 
vividness of imagery. The Irish poems 
are on the whole more connected and 
dignified and are less exclamatory in their 
diction. 

Irish : O. J. Bergin, • Bardic poetry’, in Jour, 
of the Ivemian Soc., V (Cork, 19x1); E* C. 
Quiggin, Prolegomena to the study of tfu later 
Irish bards leoo-jwo (Proc. Brit. Acad., V, 
1913); E. Knott, The bardie poems o/^T. Z>« 
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6 h Uiginn(^i<) 23 .)-, De Blicam, Gaelic literature 
turveyed (1939): G. Murphy, ‘Bards and 
filidh’, in fiipse, II (1940). 

\Vel5h: T. Stephens, The literature of the 
Kymry (1849); J. \‘endr> es. La poisie galloisc 
des Xlle-Xllle siieles (Oxford, 1930); H. 1 . 
Bell, The development of Welsh poetry (1936); 
J. Lloyd-Jones, The court poets of the Welsh 
princes (Proc. Brit. Acad., 1948). G.M. 

Basque Literature. Before the i6th 
century the ancient and difficult Basque 
language (or Eskuara) was only comnutted 
to writing in the form of vocabularies con¬ 
tained in works by travellers and pilgrims 
to the shrine of St James of Compostella 
the route to which lay through the Basque 
country. Short passages occur in the 
Celestina (q.v.) and in Rabelais’ Pantagruel, 
but the first work entirely in Basque did 
not appear until 1545. This was a book 
of verse by a priest, Bernard Dechepare, 
and was printed at Bordeaux under the 
Latin title Linguae Vasconum Primitiae. In 
spite of Dechepare’s appeal to his com¬ 
patriots to use the vernacular as a literary 
medium, little was written, apart from 
religious works, until the iQlh century. 
The most remarkable of these was a trans¬ 
lation of the Gospels by Lizarraga pub¬ 
lished at La Rochelle by order of Jeanne 
d’Albrel in 157*, which had a profound 
influence on the evolution of the language. 
Mention should also be made of the 
Gueroko Guero (1643) of Axular, cur6 of 
Sare, written in the dialect of Labourd, 
but the only important secular work was 
Notitia Utriusque Vasconiae (1638), a 
regional history followed by a collection of 
proverbs and poems, by Amauld Oinhart 
of Soule. In the 19th century there was a 
movement among Basque scholars to study 
the problem of the origin of the language, 
which led to the appearance of works in 
the vernacular, and among the poets were 
Hirribairen and Yparreguirre (who com¬ 
posed 'Gemikako Arbola’, at one time 
regarded as the Basque national anthem). 
Outstanding on the French side of the 
frontier was Etchahoun of Barcus (1786- 
*862). Owing to quarrels with the church 
he spent years in the mountains where he 
acquired a reputation as a bard, and his 
poems were only preserved by oral tradi¬ 
tion in the form of folk songs, his manu¬ 
scripts having been destroyed by hjs family 
after his death. Early in the 20th century, 
something of the same process was re¬ 
puted when a group of priests, including 
Oaranatz, Oxobi and Elizalde, tried to 
develop a literature based on folk tradition, 
which has in fact been absorbed into the 
i>ody of folk song and legend. The ballad 


tradition, exemplified in the m<)\ ing ‘ Song 
of Berterretche’, has sur\i\ed from tlu* 
earliest times, and there is an archaic 
interest in the texts of the Pastorales nr 
mystery plays of Soule, of which the 
oldest known MS. dates from 1723. On 
the Spanish side a more consciously intel¬ 
lectual effort, led by Askue (who compiled 
the monumental Diccionario V'nsco-Es- 
pahoLFranc^s, 1905-06), was made to 
overcome the differences of dialect and to 
forge a homogeneous sn le and vocabulary. 
The literaiy- use of Basque has been greatly 
stimulated by the publication of periodicals 
partly or wholly written in the language, 
such as the Revista Intemacional de 
Estudios Vascos (1922 ff.), .■\rgia, and 
Euskadi in Spain,and Eskualduna(i887ff.), 
Gure Herria (1921 ff.) and Re\-ue Inter¬ 
nationale des Etudes Basques (1907 ff.) in 
France Since the Spanish civil war the 
dispersion of political exiles to Latin- 
America has caused Basque literature to 
cast roots in other soil and the only sig¬ 
nificant work which has appeared in Spain 
recently is Euskaldunak (1950) by Orixe, a 
volume of verse embracing many aspects of 
the life of the Basque people. 

Julio de Urquijo, Introduccion al Linguae 
Vasconum Primitiae de Bernard Dechepare 
(« 933 ); Rodney Gallop. Los Vascos (1948); Le 
Poile Pierre Topet dit Etchahoun et ses (Euvres, 
cd. R. P. Lhande and J. Larrasquet (1946); 
Phillipe Veyrin, Les Basques (1947): Rodney 
Gallop, A Book of the Basques (1930). 

M.D.C.G. 

Beatrijs, Middle Dutch epic poem, 
preserved in a i4th-ccnrury MS., probably 
derived from a 13th-century original. 
The poet tells how Beatrijs, out of love for 
a young knight, leaves the monastery and, 
returning after a stay in the world of twice 
seven years, discovers that during her 
absence her place has been taken by the 
Holy Virgin. This miracle was men¬ 
tioned first in Dialogus Miraculorum (1222) 
by Caesarius of Heisterbach, The poem 
has inspired many writers. 

Ed. A. L. Verhofstede (1948); Eng. tr. A. J. 
Bamouw, Beatrijs. A Middle Dutch Legend 
(1915) and ‘The miracle of Beatrice', in 
Pantheon (1944); R. Guiette, La Ugende de la 
Sacristine (1927); G. Kazemier in Nieuwe 
Taalg., 42 (1949); W. Gs. Hellinga in Ilulde- 
boek-Kruituagen (1949); A. L. and F. Corin 
in Leuv. Bijdr., 40.—Modernized versions; 
Ch. Nodier (1837), Zorilla (1841), A. Thijm 
(1847), G. Keller (1872), V. de I’lslc-Adam 
(1888), M. Maeterlinck (1901), P. C. Boutens 
(* 9 ^ 7 ), K- Vollmoeller (1911), F. Rutten 
(19x8), H. Teirlinck (1923^ J.J.M. 

Belgian Literature : see Flemish Litbra- 
TtTRE and French Literature 
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Beowiilf) the greatest surviving Old 
Hnglish pocm» exists in a unique MS. 
(prob. loth century), Cotton Vitcilius A. 
XV. It is usually described as an epic 
though in parts it is markedly elegiac in 
character. With an assured technique 
and a notably even level of accomplishment 
it recounts the ttvo main events in the life 
of Beowulf, a legendary Geatish hero. In 
the first he kills two supernatural demons 
*of Cain's kin', Grendel and Grcndel's 
unnamed mother, who, in human form, 
arc terrorizing the court of Hrothgar, a 
Danish monarch. Later, after a long, 
successful reign (passed over in a few lines) 
he seeks out a dragon which, in revenge for 
the despoiling of its treasure, is marauding 
the Goatish people, kills it with the 
assistance of his young kinsman Wiglaf, 
but is mortally wounded. 

These two crises in a great life are skil* 
fully balanced and opposed so as to 
emphasize the frailty of the individual, 
triumphing and gaining earthly joy, but 
impelled by ineluctable fate to a doom he 
cannot prevent or forestall. In this long 
work there is room for inconsistencies, and 
the relevance of some of the inset episodes 
has been questioned; but nowhere else arc 
the fierce loyalties and the tragic conflicts 
of the comitatus relationship, and their 
place in a society undergoing Christianiza* 
tion, SO powerfully presented. 

Though it is tiniversally admitted that 
the surviving MS. is probably at several 
removes from the author himself, recent 
scholarship has stressed the homogeneity 
of the poem and has largely discredited the 
older view that the specifically Christian 
passages were inserted by a monkish 
interpolator. The poet's subtle technique 
of anticipation, allusion and contrast has 
been explored with notable results; and 
significant progress has been made in a 
new weighing of the syntax of the poem. 
Hygclac's raid on the Hetware (c. 530) 
remains the only conhnned historic^ event 
in the poem. 

The provenance and date of the original 
poem (as distinct from the surviving MS.) 
remain open questions: an 8th*century 
dating is probable; and it is usually assumed 
that the poet was of Anglian origin. 

The best edition is Btotoulf and ths Fight at 
Finnsburg, ed. F. Klaeber (3rd ed. 1941; 
tuppl. 1950, with full biblio.), but the ed. of 
A. J. Wyatt and R. W. Ch^bera (2nd ed. 
2920) is still useful; new ed. C. L. Wrenn 
(1953); facs- of MS., cd. J. Zupitza (1882); 
modem prose rendering, J. R. Clark Hall, rev. 
C. L. Wrenn (1950); verse rendering G. D. 
Bone (1945). 

Indispensable critical wo^; J. Hoops, 


Kommentar xum fl. (1932); R. W. Chambers, 
B.; An Introduction (and cd. 1932); J. R. R. 
Tolkien, *B.; The Monsters and the Critics', 
in Proc. Br. Acad., 22 (1936). The most 
recent studies: S. O. Andrew, PoUcript on B. 
(2948); A. Bonjour, The Digressions in B. 
(1950); D. Whitclock, The Audience of B. 
(1951). R.W.B. 

Bestiary^ a medieval didactic genre in 
prose or poetry in which the often 
fantastic qualities and behaviour of animals 
serve the purpose of religious edification 
and moralization. The writers use a wide 
variety of older work as their source 
material: much use is made of Rabanus 
Maurus, Isidore of Seville, and especially 
the so-called Physiologies^ a quasi-scientthc 
zoological handbook which, by way of a 
Latin translation, derives from a Greek 
original of the 2nd century with already 
symbolical or rather allegorical applications 
to Christian ideas. The oldest illustrated 
bestiary goes back to the 9th century (in 
the Royal Library, Brussels), the oldest 
French one is by Philippe de Thaon (e. 
2 22$), but the majority date from the 
13th century (e.g. Guillaume le Clerc and 
Getvaise). In Uie 14th century Richard 
de Foumival wrote a Besliaire d'amour 
with profane applications (to love). The 
illustrations in the bestiaries arc of im« 
portance as examples of the late gothic 
dr6Icries. 

P. Meyer, 'Les Bestiaires', in Hist Litt. 
Franfaise^ 34; F. Lauchert, Geschichte d* 
Phytiologus (1889); J. Stiygowski, Der Bilder- 
kreisd.griech. Physiologia (1809); G. C. Druce, 
'Mediaeval bestiaries and their influence on 
ecclcs. and decorative art', in Jour. Brit. 
Archaeol. Assoc., N. S. 25-26 (2919-20); 
M. R. James in History, 16 (1931). 

A Peterboro * Psalter and B.\ ed. M. R. 
James (1926); K. Mackenzie,'Unpubl. MSS* of 
Ital. B.', in Pub. Mod. Lang. Ajsoc. of Am., 
20(1905). J.J.M. 

Best-seller. First coming into frequent 
use in the late 1920s, this term is now so 
much abused that it is freely applied to any 
book which the public has greeted with 
less than complete indifference. In its 
proper sense a 'best-seller* is obviously 
that book which at a given time in the 
territory under consideration is selling 
more copies than any other book—and 
hence, it may be said, has the greatest 
appeal to the greatest number of people in 
all walks of life. In fact, in the western 
world the permanent 'best-seller* is the 
Bible; and only once, it is said, has its 
monthly rate of sale been surpassed in the 
English-speaking countries by that of a 
new publication: Margaret Mitch^*s 
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Gotu toilh the Wind (1936) during the 
months of its greatest success. It is a 
fallacy to suppose that a ‘ best-seller ’ must 
necessarily be a work of purely popular 
appeal, as witness the success of G. M. 
Trevelyan’s History of England (1926), 
which quickly sold 500,000 copies in 
England. Any consideration of the sub¬ 
ject must equally discount the purely 
popular favourites, sold only in paper- 
wrapped editions, such as Nat Gould’s 
racing novels, Sexton Blake, and the 
cheap editions of Edgar Wallace’s tales, 
the sales figures for which are as astro¬ 
nomical as they are permanent, while 
remaining unrelated to the ebb and flow 
of interest in the development of literature. 

No explanation has ever been given as 
to what makes a book become a ‘ best¬ 
seller’; the only certain factor is that it 
cannot be done by publishers’ advertising, 
which by skill or weight (or both) can turn 
a book into a good seller but cannot make it 
capture that degree of the public’s affection 
and imagination which brings run-away 
sales as its reward. It seems probable that 
the most constant factor is ‘timing’, i.e. 
the emergence of an author who has some¬ 
thing to say at the precise moment when a 
l^ge number of people are in the mood to 
listen. Examples may be given. In the 
early days of printing, the fathers and 
religious philosophers (particularly St 
Thomas Aquinas and St Augustine) were 
most in demand at a time when the 
Renaissance and the Reformation were 
causing a general examination of con¬ 
science among Christians. In 1759 Vol- 
ture’s Candide was reprinted at least 20 
tirnes in one year, at a time when all 
thinking people in Europe were realizing 
that all was not well with the world. In 
1819 Byron was so notorious, his satire so 
sharp and much of his verse so beautiful 
that Don Juan captured the public to the 
extent that his publisher, Murray, could 
afford to pay him £, 1 ,S 1 S for each canto. 
In 1836 the appearance of Sam Weller, 
the typical coclmey beloved of the English, 
in part IV of Pickurick transformed a run- 
of-the-mill publication into a perennial 
money-spinner. Black Beauty by Anna 
^well may be said to have arrived at a 
time when the public conscience was 
awakening to cruelty both to humans and 
to animals and has sold more than ten 
million copies in England since that date. 
The Mystery of a Hansom Cab by Fergus 
Hume caught, in 1890, the awakening 
interest in detective fiction; first published 
in Melbourne, this novel was reprinted in 
London and read to such an extent that 


the earliest known extant copy is marked 
‘ 100,000’. Two later ‘best-sellers’, far 
removed in snle arc yet related in effect: 
Warwick Deeping’s Sorrell and Son {1925) 
and Erich Maria Remarque’s All Quiet on 
the Western Front (1929). Both rode to 
success in a period of disillusionment, 
S^ell to remind the world of the derelict 
victims of war, and All Quiet to point 
bitterly towards the world’s lost youth. 
No subsequent ‘best-seller’, in the Eng¬ 
lish-speaking world at any rate, seems to 
deviate from this formula of ‘timing’. 

Apart from fiction there has alwa>’s been 
one other type of best-selling general book: 
that is, works describing the mysteries of 
the universe. Astronomy and the sea 
have provided the greatest number of 
titles of this kind, with animal life next in 
popularity; for example: Bernard de 
Fontencllc, Entretiens sur la Plurality des 
Mondes (1686), Sir Robert Ball, The Story 
of the Heavens (1885), Maurice Maeter¬ 
linck, La Vic des Abetlles (1901), Sir James 
Jeans, The Universe Around Us (1929), 
Rachel Carson, The Sea Around Us (1951), 
Thor Heyerdahl,/fon-Ti/rt (1951). D.F. 

Bible, a term derived from the Latin 
‘biblia’, origmally plural and representing 
the Greek to ^ipXia, came to be used by 
Christians with special reference to their 
collection of the sacred books of the Old 
and New Testaments. 

The Biblical Canon 

The canon (or ‘authoritative standard’) 
of Scripture is a term used to denote the 
authority attributed to the books of the 
Bible by the church. The Christian 
church from its earliest days recognized as 
authoritative the sacred Jewish scriptures, 
and the books of the Old Testament, other 
than those of the Apocrypha, are those 
recognized as ‘defiling the hands’ (i.e. of 
special sanctity and authority) by the 
Jewish synod of Jamnia c. A.D. 90. The 
books of the New Testament, as it is at 
present constituted, were generally recog¬ 
nized as canonical in the Western church 
by the end of the 4th century, although in 
the Eastern church recognition of some 
books, notably the Apocalypse, as canonical 
was not universal until some centuries 
later. In the case of both the Old and 
New Testaments, however, the canon was 
the result of a long history of development. 

The traditional threefold division of the 
Old Testament into the Law, the Prophets 
and the Writings corresponds with three 
successive stages in its collection and 
recognition as authoritative. The Law, 
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consisting of the first five books of the apostolic came to share the authority of 


Bible, is the result of a lengthy process of 
compilation and editing of earlier narra¬ 
tives and legal codes; it probably reached 
its final form about 400 B.c. 

The Prophets consist of ‘the former 
prophets ’ (the historical books of Joshua, 
Judges, Samuel and Kings) and ‘the latter 
prophets’ (Isaiah, Jeremiah, Ezekiel and 
the minor prophets). These books were 
completed in their present form and 
recognized as authoritative by the close of 
the 3rd ccntur>' B.c. 

The Writings or Hagiographa include the 
remaining books of the Old Testament. 
They fall into four main groups, poetical 
books (Psalms, Proverbs, Job), the five 
Mcgilloth (rolls) for reading on certain 
sacred days (Song of Songs, Ruth, 
Lamentations, Ecclesiastes, Esther), the 
apocalyptic book of Daniel, and histories 
(Ezra, Nehcmiah, Chronicles). The recog¬ 
nition of these books, some of which arc 
of comparatively late date, seems to have 
come about gradually and to have become 
general only in the ist century A.D. 
Disputes continued about individual books, 
notably Esther, Ecclesiastes, Song of Songs, 
for a generation after the synod of Jamnia, 
and ceased only about a.d. 120. 

The books of the Apocrypha {a/noKpwfto^ 
‘hidden’), although of Jewish origin and 
for the most part included in the Greek 
Septuagint version of the Jewish scriptures, 
never acquired official authority among the 
Palestinian Jews. The Christians, who 
used the Septuagint version of the Jewish 
scriptures, for the first two centuries seem to 
have regarded the books of the Apocrypha 
as on a par with the books of the Old 
Testament proper. With the develop¬ 
ment of Christian scholarship, however, 
doubts began to arise, especially in the 
Eastern church, as to their canonicity, and 
the question was long in dispute. At the 
Reformation the Church of England 
followed the reformers in rejecting the 
books of the Apoc^ha as canonical, but 
the Roman Catholic church at the Coun¬ 
cil of Trent accepted the books of the 
Apocrypha, except for II Esdraa and the 
Prayer of Manasscs, as part of the Old 
Testament. 

The earliest Christians had no sacred 
books of their own other than the Jewish 
scriptures, and the books of our New 
Testament, which were written between 
about 45 and the beginning of the and 
century, only gradually acquired a rank 
and authority equal to that already held in 
the church by the books of the Old Testa¬ 
ment. By degrees writings regarded as 


the Old Testament and of the teaching of 
the apostles as it had been handed dowm 
in oral tradition. 

The growth of heresy in the 2nd 
century and the appearance of numerous 
heretical writings, often falsely attributed 
to an apostle, led to the need for the church 
to exercise more care in the selection and 
control of books suitable for reading in 
public services. A list of books admitted 
for such reading is contained in the so- 
called Muratorian Canon, dating from the 
end of the 2nd century and possibly 
written at Rome. This list recognized 
our four Gospels, the Acts of the Apostles, 
13 Epistles of St Paul, two Epistles of St 
John, the Revelation of St John and an 
Apocalypse of Peter (although possibly an 
Epistle is meant); other writings are 
rejected as late or heretical. 

The increasing circulation of the earliest 
Christian w’ritings in the 3rd and 4th 
centuries led to a more widespread know¬ 
ledge and use of the Epistle to the Hebrews, 
the Catholic Epistles and the Apocalypse, 
although the apostolicity of some of these 
books continued to be disputed and a clear 
distinction was not always made bet\iVeen 
‘apostolic’ books, and c.g. the so-called 
Epistle of Barnabas and the Shepherd of 
Hermas. Gradually however, as the 
result of decisions made by a series of 
church synods in the 4th and 5th centuries, 
the New Testament took its final shape, 
although for some centuries longer certain 
parts of the church in the east hesitated 
about accepting c.g. the books of Jude and 
Revelation. 

List op Biblical Books 

{with their original Hebrew (H) and 
Vulgate (V) titlest ij different). 

The Old Testament 

1 . Genesis, a narrative of the creation of 
the world, the early history of mankind, 
the call of Abraham, and the patriarchal 
age, closes with the death of Joseph. 

2. Exodus, an account of the oppression 
of the children of Israel in Egypt after 
Joseph’s death, their journey from Egypt 
to Sinai and a description of laws received 
at Sinai. 

i. Leviticus, a body of legislation 
received at Sinai, the law of sacrifice, the 
consecration of the priesthood, the law of 
clean and unclean and the law of holiness. 

4. Numbers (V. Numeri) describes the 
camp at Sinai and the wanderings of the 
children of Israel in the wilderness as far 
as the plains of Moab. 
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5. Deuteronomy (V. Deuteronomium) 
gives the last utterances of Moses before 
his death, in which he reviews the life of 
Israel in the wilderness, exhorts his people 
and promulgates a series of laws. 

These first five books form in the Jewish 
canon the Torah (‘Law’), and the individ¬ 
ual books are cited in Hebrew by their 
first words. The name Pentateuch, by 
which these five books are often described, 
is derived from the Greek and indicates 
this ‘five-volume’ arrangement. Tradi¬ 
tionally ascribed to Moses, the Pentateuch 
is now widely regarded as containing at 
least four strata of narrative and legislation 
which were welded into a whole not earlier 
than the 5th century B.c. 

6. Joshua (c. 400 B.C.), continues the 
story of Israel from the death of Moses 
to the close of the conquest of Palestine 
and describes the division of the land 
among the tribes. It is generally held that 
the chief documents underlying the 
Pentateuch were employed here also. 

7. Judges (V. Judieum, c. 500-450 B.c.), 
stories mostly about Israelite heroes such 
as Gideon and Samson, of the period 
between the conquest and the monarchy. 
Although the book is largely religious 
folk-lore, it throws valuable light, especially 
in the first two chapters, upon the partial 
nature of the Israelite conquest and upon 
the conditions of life at this period in 
Palestine. 

8. Ruth, although describing a pastoral 
story of the time of the Judges, to illustrate 
old Israelite marriage customs and to 
stress David’s partly Moabite descent, is of 
much later date. 

9. 10. I and II Samuel (H. a single book 
'Samuel’; V. I and 11 Regum), originally a 
single book narrating the history of Israel 
from the birth of Samuel to near the close 
of David’s reign. Although the book did 
not reach its final form till well after the 
exile, it is based on earlier sources, some 
of them of considerable historical value. 
The Hebrew text is very corrupt and can 
often be corrected from the Septuagint. 

I I, 12. I and II Kings (H. a single book 
‘Kings’; V. Ill and IV Regum; c. 500- 
400 B.C.), originally a single book recording 
the history of the kingdoms of Israel and 
Judah from the death of David to the fall 
of Jerusalem in 586 B.c. The sources, 
although containing much folk-lore, especi¬ 
ally about Elijah and Elisha, are often of 
great historic^ value, although, as in 
Samuel, editorial hands have worked them 
over in the interests of later religious 
outlooks. 

I 3 » 14. I and JI Chronicles (H. a single 


book ‘The Things of the Days', i.e. the 
Annals of the Times; V. I and II Parali- 
pomenon; after 300 B.c.), came, as a single 
book, last in the Hebrew canon. The 
period embraced is from .Adam to the 
restoration of the Jews from exile under 
Cyrus in 538 B.c. The author employed 
numerous sources, including Samuel and 
Kings, but his strong ecclesiastical interest 
often leads him to subordinate historical 
truth to the pointing of religious morals. 

15, 16. Ezra, Nehemiah (H. a single 
book ‘Ezra’; V. I, II Esdrae; after 300 
B.c.) describe some of the most important 
events in the restoration of the Jews after 
the exile. It is probable that the book was 
originally a continuation of Chronicles and 
by the same author. The history is con¬ 
fused, and, although some of the sources 
used are contemporary with the events 
described, the order of some of the main 
events is the subject of controversy. 

17. Esther (c. 150 B.c.) commemorates 
the triumph of the Jews over their 
enemies in Persia in the time of the Persian 
king Ahasuerus. The book’s popularity 
among Jews has been due to patriotic 
rather than religious reasons, as the name 
of God does not occur in it. 

18. Job (between 500 and 300 B.c.) 
consists of a prologue and epilogue in prose, 
between which stands a poetical dialogue 
on the problem of the suffering of the 
righteous, focused on the traditional 
figure of Job. 

19. The Psalms (H. perhaps originally 
‘Book of Praises’; V. Psalterium 
Davidicum), a collection of hymns and 
ritual poems for the accompaniment of 
worship. While some psalms may be by 
David, the book represents a series of 
compilations extending over centuries, 
and perhaps not finally completed until 
the ^^ccabean age. 

20. The Proverbs (H. Proverbs of Solo¬ 
mon; V. Parabolae), various collections of 
proverbs, many of which show alftnity 
with the proverbs of other ancient peoples. 
The traditional ascription to Solomon rests 
on his reputation for wisdom, but the final 
date of the book is post-exilic. 

21. Ecclesiastes (H. Koheleth, i.e. the 
Convener of an Assembly), although 
purporting to be by Solomon, is a late 
work of c. 300 B.C., on the vanity of human 
life. 

22. The Song of Songs, also traditionally 
ascribed to Solomon, but in reality of 
post-exilic date. The book consists of a 
series of love lyrics, which by methods of 
allegory have been given religious interpre¬ 
tations. 
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2.1. Isaiah is composed of three collec¬ 
tions of pTfipIiocies of different periods. 
Chapters i-xxxix form a collcetion of 
various tiates crouped round the original 
prophecies of Isaiah (ft. 740-701 B.C.), 
which arc mostly to ho found in chapters 
i-xii. Chapters xl-lv arc the work of an 
unknown prophet of the exile, looking 
forward to the deliverance of his people by 
God through Cyrus. Chapters Ivi-Ixvi 
consist of prophecies which reflect the 
conditions of the post-exilic age. 

24. Jeremiah contains oracles of Jeremiah 
{fi. 626-586 B.c.) together with some 
passages which appear to be of later 
date. 

25. Lamentations (H. by its first word 
'Hoto\ or as ' Qinoth\ i.e. Dirges; V. 
Threni), a series of acrostic poems on the 
desolation of Jerusalem, although tradi¬ 
tionally ascribed to Jeremiah, is of later 
date. 

26. Ezekiel falls into t>vo main divisions, 
oracles on the approaching fall of Jeru¬ 
salem, and oracles which look forward to 
the restoration of Jerusalem and give an 
ideal picture of the restored state. Most 
scholars hold that the main bulk of the 
book is to be attributed to Ezekiel and that 
he prophesied c. 592-570 B.c. 

27. Daniel {c. 165 B.C.), a history of 
Daniel at the Babylonian court in the exile 
^d an account of his visions. The book 
is an 'apocolypsc’ in which the afflictions 
of the present are portrayed as a prelude 
to God’s final inter%'ention in world- 
histop'* Part of the book is in Hebrew, 
part in Aramaic. 

The remaining 12 prophetic books of the 
Old Testament were grouped together as 
one book in the Hebrew canon with the 
title ‘the Twelve’. 

28. Hosea (V. Osea), the oracles of 
Hosca who prophesied in the northern 
kingdom c. 74®-722 B.c.; a few verses 
represent additions by a later hand. 

29. Joel describes in figurative language 
a plague of locusts and the hope of an 
apocalyptic Day of the Lord. Its date is 
post-exilic and its unity is disputed. 

30. Amos is the earliest of the writing 
prophets and prophesied c. 760 B.c. of the 
doom that awaited Israel. 

31. Obadiah (V. Abdias), a short de¬ 
nunciation of Edom, possibly from the 
time of the exile. 

Jonah (V. Jonas), an allegorical 
narrative of Jonah’s unwilling mission to 
Nineveh, It is of post-exilic date and 
perhaps a veiled appeal to the Jews to 
realize their responsibility to lead other 
nations to God. 


33. Mieah (V. Michacas), the oracles of 
Micah, a contemporary of Isaiah, on social 
injustice an<l the doom impending on 
Jerusalem. The last 4 chapters arc 
generally taken to contain oracles of later 
date by other hands. 

34. Nahum, a short book in which the 
denunciation of Assyria by the 7th- 
century prophet is preceded by an 
acrostic poem of later date. 

35. Habahkuk (V. Habacuc), c. 620 B.c., 
oracles against the Chaldaeans. The last 
chapter is a psalm, and doubts as to its 
original position here have been confirmed 
by the discovery among the Dead Sea 
Scrolls of a commentary on Habakkuk 
which deals only with the first 2 chapters. 

36. Zephaniah (V. Sophonias), a brief 
collection of prophecies from the close of 
the 7th century, including a reference to 
the approach of the Scythians (e. 626 B.c.). 

37. Haggai (V, Aggaeus), 520 B.c., short 
addresses by Haggai exhorting to the 
rebuilding of the Temple and narratives 
about him. 

38. Zechariah (V. Zacharias). Chapters 
i-viii contain the visions of Zechariah, a 
contemporary of Haggai, chapters ix-xiv 
two small later collections of prophecies. 

39. Malachi (V. Malaehias) means in 
Hebrew ‘my messenger’ (cf. i 1 ), and the 
book contains a series of prophecies from 
one unknown prophet of the early sth 
century B.c. 

The Apocrypha 

1. I Esdras (V. Ill Esdras), 300-100 
B.C., a variant version in Greek of the 
narratives covered by the end of Chronicles 
and Ezra-Nchemiah. 

2. II Esdras (V. IV Esdras) rests at 
least in part upon a Hebrew original; 
in its final form it dates from the 3rd 
century A.D., although the major part 
consists of a number of apocalyptic visions 
of earlier dates. 

3. Tobit (V, Tobias), e. zoo B.c. ?, 
preserved in Greek, although probably 
restmg upon a lost Hebrew or Aramaic 
original. The story contains a number of 
intermingled folk-themes, parallels for 
which can be found in many non-Jewish 
sounxs, but the purpose of ^e book is to 
enjoin strict observance of the Je\vi$h 
law. 

4. Judith, c. 130 B.C., Greek form of a 
lost Hebrew original. The story of the 
murder by Judith of Holofemes, the cap¬ 
tain of the Assyrian host and an oppressor 
of the Jews, is without historical founda¬ 
tion; its purpose is to show God’s protec¬ 
tion of his people who observe his law. 
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5- The Rest of the Chapters of the Book 
oj Esther (added c. 125 B.C.) contains six 
additions made to the text of Esther in the 
Septuagint version to provide further 
details of the story and, more especially, 
to give a religious tone to the book. 

6 . The Wisdom of Solomon (V. Sapientia), 
c. 20 B.C., portrays true wisdom as coming 
from seeking the Lord and his righteous¬ 
ness. It was written, probably by an 
Alexandrian Jew, in Greek, and was much 
used by early Christians. 

7. Ecclesiasticus, written in Hebrew c. 
200 B.c. by Jesus Ben-Sira and translated 
into Greek by his grandson in Egypt in 
132 B.c. The book forms a loosely 
arranged moral handbook, in which 
wisdom is shown to be identical with the 
law. 

8. Baruch claims to be by Baruch, the 
secretary of Jeremiah, but is a compilation 
of independent pieces, including a long 
confession of sin and a homily on wisdom, 
all of which date from after the destruction 
of Jerusalem in a.d. 70, and some of which 
may originally have been written in 
Hebrew. 

9. The Epistle of Jeremy, c. 300 B.C. ?, 
extant in Greek, although originally 
written in Hebrew. The claim to Jere¬ 
miah’s authorship is not borne out by the 
contents, which form a warning against 
idolatry. 

10. The Song of the Three Holy Children 
was inserted (c. 160 B.c.) in the Septuagint 
version of Daniel after iii 23, and contains 
the prayer of Azarias, a short narrative 
and the Song of the Three Children, more 
familiar as the canticle ' Benedicitc 

11. The History of Susanna is added by 
the Septuagint version after Dan. xii. 
This foUt-tale, illustrating Daniel’s wisdom 
as a judge, was probably inserted e. 50 B.c. 

12. Bel and the Dragon forms another 
addition (r. 100 B.c. ?) to the Septuagint 
version of Daniel. The two separate 
stories of Bel and the Dragon expand 
incidents narrated in Daniel and stress the 
folly of idolatry. 

13. The Prayer of Manasses (after 
300 B.c.) gives in detail the confession of 
king Manasseh recorded in II Chr. xzxiii 
13. 

14. I Maccabees, history of Palestine and 
of t^ Maccabcan revolt between 176 and 
13s B.c. The Greek text is probably 
the translation of a lost Hebrew original, 
which was written early in the ist century 
B.C. The history is sober, although sub¬ 
jectively viewed, and relies on a number 
of good sources. 

15. // Maccabees is largely a condensa¬ 


tion by a writer of e. 50-0 n.c. of the 
earlier histor>' of Jason of Cyrena (\i 
and deals for the most part with c\ents jn 
Palestine between 175 and 161 b.c. It is 
written in a disconnected manner ami is 
less reliable in general than I Maccabees. 

The Nctv Testament 

1. The Gospel according to St Matthetv, 
although traditionally the work of the 
apostle, is now generally recognized to be 
the work of an unknown author, writing 
towards the end of the ist centur>', who 
numbered among his sources St Mark and 
a collection of Jesus’ sayings, written in 
Greek, which was also used by St Luke. 
The writer also had available to him many 
sayings of Jesus of great value, as c.g. in 
the first half of the Sermon on the Mount. 
The arrangement of Jesus* teaching in this 
Gospel led to its becoming the most widely 
popular of all the Gospels. 

2. The Gospel according to St Mark is 
generally accepted as the work of John 
Mark, the ^interpreter* of St Peter, whose 
preaching is traditionally held to be the 
authority for much of the narrative and 
teaching of this Gospel. While the Gospel 
contains comparatively little teaching 
compared with the other Gospels, its 
priority in time and its use as a source of 
St Matthew and St Luke are generally 
admitted as indicating its great historical 
importance. Its date is not certainly 
known, but many scholars consider it to 
have been written about 65 in Rome. 

3. The Gospel according to St Luke was 
written for gentile Christians by the 
Syrian St Lukc» probably bct>\‘een 70 and 
90 in Greece. He made use of St Mark’s 
Gospel and a Greek document containing 
sayings of Jesus which was also used by St 
Matthew. 

4. The Gospel according to St John is 
almost universally agreed to have been the 
last of the Gospels to have been written, 
towards the end of the xst century, in or 
near Ephesus. While some scholars still 
defend the authorship of the apostle John, 
son of Zebedec, others ascribe the Gospel 
to John the Elder or consider that the 
apostle John is responsible only for some 
of the matter in the Gospel, which is the 
work of another hand. The most striking 
difference between St John’s Gospel and 
the others lies in the extensive discourses 
spoken by Jesus, giving teaching in a very 
different form and, in some points, of 
different content from that given by the 
Synoptists. 

5. The Acts of the Apostles continues 
the story of the Christian church from the 
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Ascension to the arrival of St Paul in Rome, runaway slave St Paul sends back to him 


with special reference to the expansion of 
the church and the work of St Peter and 
St Paul. This second volume of St Luke 
was written as a continuation of his 
Gospel between 70 and go. 

6. St Paul's Epistle to the Romans was 
written about 56 from Corinth and 
contains some of Paul’s deepest reflections 
on the redemptis'e work of Christ. 

7. / Corinthians was written, probably 
from Ephesus, about 54 and deals primarily 
with troubles which had arisen in the 
Corinthian church. 

8. 11 Corinthians was probably written 
from Macedonia a year or so after I 
Corinthians, although the last 4 chapters 
may have been originally part of a different 
and slightly earlier letter. 

9. Galatians is regarded by many 
scholars as the earliest of St Paul’s Epistles, 
written shortly before the council of 
Jerusalem c. 49, although others, because 
of its affinities with Romans, date it a few 
years later. 

10. Ephesians, although traditionally 
accepted as Pauline, may be the work of a 
devoted admirer of St Paul, steeped in 
knowledge of his Epistles and in some 
points carrying his teaching, as on the 
church, a stage further. The Ephesian 
address is lacking in the best MSS and is 
probably a later addition. If Pauline, the 
Epistle is best dated very close to 
Colossians, which it closely resembles in 
themes and language, c. 59; if not by Paul, 
it was certainly written before the end of 
the ist century. 

It. Philippians was written from prison, 
perhaps during an unrecorded imprison¬ 
ment in Ephesus, or from Rome e. 60. 

12. Colossians y/As written from prison 
(iv 18), whether in Ephesus or Rome, to a 
church which St Paul had not himself 
visited. 

13, 14. /, II Thessalomans are early 
Epistles of St Paul, written e. 50 within a 
few weeks of each other to the infant 
church of Thcssalonica, and dealing 
especially with the expectation of the early 
return of Christ. 

IS* 16,17. 1,11 Timothy, Titus comprise 
the pastoral Epistles. Although claiming 
to be by St Paul they show considerable 
differences of language and doctrine, and 
are thought by many to be the work of an 
adnurer of St Paul, towards the close of the 
ist century, who possibly incorporated in 
them fragments of genuine Pauline 
letters. 

x8. Philemon is a short letter to an 
individual Christian of Colossae, whose 


with a tender note of commendation and 
excuse. 

19. The Epistle to the Hebrews was 
accepted by the early church, after some 
hesitation, as a letter of St Paul, but 
neither the language nor the thought of the 
Epistle are Pauline, and the theme of 
Christ’s supremacy is developed along 
different lines. A reference to those ‘of 
Italy’ (xiii 24) may indicate that the letter 
was sent to or from Rome, but its author¬ 
ship remains unknowm and its date may 
lie an>'where between 65 and 80. 

20. The Epistle of St James is tradition¬ 
ally ascribed to the brother of Jesus, and 
this ascription may well be correct, in 
which case it is possible that the Epistle 
was written as early as 45. The ascription 
has, however, been challenged and dates 
up to fifty years later suggested for the 
Epistle, whose message is a practical one 
of moral e.xhortation and encouragement 
in the face of temptations. 

21. / Peter is traditionally the work of 
the apostle, and his authorship, although 
challenged, is still maintained by perhaps a 
majority of scholars. The good Greek and 
the ‘diluted Paulinism’ of the Epistle are 
perhaps both due to Silas, by whom St 
Peter claims to be tvriting (v 12). The 
Epistle gives practical instruction in 
Christian life and doctrine to churches in 
northern Asia Minor. 

22. II Peter, in spite of its claim to 
apostolic authorship, is now generally 
regarded as pseudon)’mou5. The Epistle 
incorporates almost the whole of Jude and 
is largely devoted to the denunciation of 
false teachers, a sign of its late, probably 
2nd-century date. 

23. 24, 25. I, II, HI John are tradition¬ 
ally by ffie apostle. The connexion of 
I John with the 4th Gospel in thought and 
language is so close as to have convinced 
most, but not all, scholars of their conunon 
authorship. In II and III John the writer 
describes himself as ‘the Elder*. I John 
sets forth the true knowledge of divine 
things and reads more like a treatise than 
a letter. The other Epistles are only 
short notes. All three appear to date from 
near the end of the ist century. 

26. The Epistle of Jude claims to be by 
‘the brother of James’, and may be by 
Jude the brother of James and of Jesus 
(Mk vi 3). The short letter, to be dated 
perhaps between 60 and 80, is directed 
against the growth of troublesome and 
heretical errors. 

27. The Revelation of St John the Divine 
is dated by early tradition as seen ‘ at the 
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end of Domitian’s reign’, i.e. c. 95. The 
author calls himself John, and was identified 
by tradition with the apostle, although this 
is now generally regarded as unlikely. He 
saw his vision on the island of Patmos off 
the west coast of Asia Minor. The book 
contains messages to seven churches of 
‘Asia’, and a series of hea%-enly visions. 

Noteworthy Books which have failed 

TO GAIN ADMISSION TO THE BiBLE 
Jeiinsh 

1. I Enoch contains a number of 
apocal>’pses from different sources and of 
different dates, but mostly pre-Christian, 
although the book in its final form may be 
considerably later. The chief importance 
of the work lies in the light which it throws 
on Jewish apocaljptic thought in the time 
of Christ. 

2. The Testaments of the Ttvelve Patri¬ 
archs date from about 100 B.c., although 
the text has been corrupted by Christian 
interpolations, and contain what purport 
to be the last words of the sons of Jacob to 
their children. Important features of the 
work arc the strong ethical and universalist 
tone and the occurrence of a number of 
striking apocalyptic themes. 

3. The Psalms 0/Solomon ire a collccuon 
of 18 Psalms of the ist century B.c., which 
throw considerable light on the beliefs and 
Messianic expectations of the Pharisees in 
the time of Christ. 

Christian 

I. The First Epistle of Clement, 2. The 
Teaching of the Ttcelve Apostles, 3. The 
Shepherd of Hermas\ see Greek Litera¬ 
ture. 

Translations 

Latin. —^The oldest Latin translations 
came to be superseded by the Vulgate, 
originally undertaken by Jerome in 382, 
and completed by other scholars. This 
version dominated the western world until 
the Reformation and is the basis of the 
earliest translations of the Bible into 
French, German and English. The Clem¬ 
entine Vulgate, printed in 1592, remains the 
official Bible of the Roman Church. 

English. —Translations from the Vulgate 
c. 650 Casdmon’s songs on O.T. stories. 
735 Bede’s translation of St John’s 
Gospel. 

825 Anglo-Saxon glosses in Vulgate 
Gospels and Psalters, 
c. 890-900 King iElfred’s translations of 
biblical passages. 

c. 1000 The earliest extant English 
translation of the Gospels. 


1320 William of Shoreham’s English 
Psalter. 

1340 Richard Rolle’s English Psalter with 
commentary. 

1384 The first Wyclifite translation of the 
whole Bible, inspired and begun by 
John Wyclif, completed by his fol¬ 
lowers. 

c. 1396 Improved and revised Wyclifite 
translation, completed by John Pur¬ 
vey. 

J944, 1947-50 Ronald Knox’s new 

translation of the Vulgate. 

Translations from the original texts, 1524- 
1611. 

The first complete Hebrew Bible was 
printed at Soncino in 1488, the first 
printed Greek Testament to be published 
was that of Erasmus at Basle (1516). 
These texts, in revised editions, were used 
by Luther in his translation of the N.T. 
(1522) and of the O.T. (1522-34). Luther’s 
translation in turn was used by the first 
English translators and was the basis of 
the first translations into Dutch (1525-26), 
Danish (1550). Swedish (1541) etc., 
although not of the first Protestant French 
Bible, that of 01 i%-etan (1535). 

1525 William Tyndale’s English N.T., 
published at Worms. 

1530 Tyndale’s translation of the Penta¬ 
teuch. 

1535 Miles Ckjverdale’s translation of the 
whole Bible. 


*537 'Thomas Matthew’s' Bible (the 
work of John Rogers). 

1539 Taverner’s Bible. 

1539 The Great Bible, revised by Cover- 
dale, and later officially sponsored by 
Cranmer. 

1560 The Geneva Bible (often called the 
‘Breeches Bible’ from the translation 
of Gen. iii 7), the work of Protestant 
exiles who had fled from Mary's 
persecution. 

1568 The Bishops’ Bible, an official 
version made by a committee in¬ 


cluding II bishops. 

1582 The Reims N.T./SJ'® 
iloQ-10 TheDouaiO.T.i 


Catholic exiles. 


1611 The Authorized Version (or ‘King 
James’s Bible’) planned as an officii 
translation in 1604 and the work of 47 
scholars who formed companies at 
Westminster, Oxford and Cambridge. 


Modem Translations. 

The Authorized Version, by reason of its 
good scholarship and felicitous English, 
remains still the leading English transla¬ 
tion. The discovery, however, of new 
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MSS, the development of the science of 
textual criticism, and the changes in 
English as an everv-day speech have led in 
recent years to a number of important new 
translations. 

i88i The Revised N.T., an official 
revision carried out by leading English 
and American scholars. More accur¬ 
ate than the A.V. and based on a better 
text, the R.V. has never acquired the 
popularity of the earlier translation. 
1885 The Revised O.T. 

1900-01 The American Standard Version 
incorporating in the R.V. a number of 
readings suggested by the American 
revisers. 

1902 Weymouth’s N.T., a new trans¬ 
lation from the Greek text in modern 
English. 

/ perhaps the best 
known of transla- 
1924 Mottatfsu. A . tions into everyday 

(^modern English. 

1941, 1949 Basic English N.T. and O.T. 
1946, 1952 Revised Standard Version of 
the Bible, prepared by an American 
Committee, and perhaps the best of 
all modem translations. 

A new English translation, by committees 
of scholars of the Churches of England and 
Scotland and the Free Churches, is in 
preparation. Sec also Translation. 

Bidlb Societies 

The 18th century saw the first serious 
development of translations of the Bible, in 
whole and in part, in support of missionary 
work. In Germany the Canstein Bible 
Institute (founded 1710) and in England 
the Society for Promoting Christian I^ow- 
ledge (founded 1698) led the way, and the 
British and Foreign Bible Society (founded 
1804) became the parent of many similar 
organizations and has printed and distrib¬ 
uted parts of the Bible in more than 770 
different languages. In 1946 the work of 
Bible Societies was co-ordinated by the 
establishment of United Bible Societies, 
on which are represented almost oil the 
societies of different countries. 

Hastings, DUtionary of the Bible (5 vols, 
1898-1904); H. E. Ryle, Canon of the O.T. 
(1892); A. Soutcr, Text and Canon of the N.T. 
(1913); The Bible Commentaries of A. S. 
Peake (1919) and C. Gore (1928); Introduction 
to the O.T. by S. R. Driver (1912) and R. H. 
Pfeiffer (>948); Introduction to the N.T. by J, 
Moffatt (1912), K. and S. Lake (1938), R. G. 
Heard (1950); the Westminster, Moffatt, and 
Clarendon series of Commentaries on indivi¬ 
dual books; The Apocrypha and Pseudipographa 
of the O.T., ed. R. H. Charles (1913); J. B. 
Lightfoot, The Apostolic Fathers (1898); The 


Bible in iu Ancient and English Versions, ed. 
H. W. Robinson (1940); I. M. Price, The 
Ancestry of the English BMe[l()^i ); R. Kilgour, 
The Bible throughout the World 

RG.H. 

Bibliography, in its literal sense, derived 
from the post-classical 
means the ‘writing of books’ and is so 
given in the 1678 edition of E. W. Phillips’s 
Neto World of Words ; since the 18th 
century it has been used to denote the 
systematic description and history of books, 
and it is now commonly understood to 
mean: (i) a list of books arranged according 
to some system (in this sense it is called 
systematic or descriptive bibliography) and 
(ii) the study of books as material objects, 
i.e. the study of the materials of which 
books are made and the manner in which 
they are put together (in this sense com¬ 
monly called critical bibliography). Both 
systematic and critical bibliography arc of 
importance to the student of literature, the 
former supplying him with information 
about material for study, the latter 
assisting him to establish the place of a 
book in an author’s production and its 
value as an authentic text. 

Descriptive Bibliography. Amongst 
the earliest lists of books are those com¬ 
piled by certain writers as guides to their 
own writings, c.g. Galen’s De propriis libris 
liber, compiled in the and century a.d. ; the 
Venerable Bede’s list of his own writings 
at the end of his Ecclesiastical History of 
Britain in 731. Erasmus also publi^ed 
his own bibliography, in narrative form 
arranged chronologically, in 1523. It is 
not only ‘ sutobibliographies ’, however, 
which go back to on early age, but biblio¬ 
graphies of authors attached to studies of 
their lives; thus St Jerome and Gennadius 
of Marseilles compiled, late in the 5th 
century, lists of ecclesiastical writers to 
which were attached bibliographies of their 
works. 

The rapid multiplication of books 
rendered possible by the invention of 
printing made lists of books even more 
essential and effected a revolution in the 
manner of their compilation. The earliest 
substantial bibliography in the age of 
printing is that of Johannes Tri&eim, 
abbot of Sponheim, whose Liber tU 
scriptoribus ecclesiasticis (1494) set out in 
chronological order, with an alphabetical 
index, something like 1,000 church writers 
and their books. In 1545, Conrad Gesner, 
who has been called ‘ father of bibliog¬ 
raphy produced a universal catalogue 
{Bibliotheca Universalis) of all Latin, 
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Greek and Hebrew writers, living and 
dead, arranged according to a classified 
system, with an alphabetical index of 
subjects. Gesner’s title to fame rests 
upon his attempt at universality and 
systematisation. The ideal of universality 
has remained an ideal up to the present 
time, although there are now few bibliog¬ 
raphers who really believe that it can ever 
be attained. In our own day the Institut 
International dc Bibliographie at Brussels 
(founded 1895) has had as its main 
objective the compilation of a universal 
bibliography of books and of articles in 
periodicals, but although several million 
entries have been assembled on cards, 
there seems little prospect, owing to the 
bulk of the material, of the work ever 
approaching completeness. The nearest 
practicable approach to a universal cata¬ 
logue is probably in the catalogues of the 
great libraries like the British Museum 
and the Bibliothcquc Nationale, and best 
of all in the Union Catalogue in the Library 
of Congress in Washington, which is a 
catalogue on cards of books in many of the 
great libraries of the United States. A 
recent development, the possibilities of 
which have not yet been fully worked out, 
is the use of mechanical or electronic 
devices for sorting and selecting the 
required information. 

Gesner’s universal catalogue remained 
without a rival for many years and in the 
meantime bibliographers turned their 
efforts to bibliographies of writings on 
particular subjects or in a particular 
language, or relating to particular countries 
or places. The earliest published national 
bibliography is that by John Bale, bishop 
of Ossory, Illustrium maioris Britanniae 
Scriptorum summarium Bale listed 

his British writers in chronological order, 
Ubulating each author’s writings: the work 
was based on the researches of John 
Leland, Henry VIII’s library-keeper and 
antiquary. In the and edition of his book, 
Scriptorum illustrium maioris Brylanme . . . 
Catalogus (1557), Bale described the works 
of 1,400 British writers. The work was 
soon followed by an Italian bibliography 
(Antonio Francesco Doni, La Libraria. 
Nella quale sono scritti tuttigl’auton t^gan. 
1550; and cd. 1550; La Seconda Libra^, 
1551); a German bibliography, covering, 
however, only the period 1500-81 (Corne¬ 
lius Loos, Illustrium Germamae Scriptorum 
Catalogus, zsSr); and a French (F. Grudi 
de la Croix Du Maine, Premier volume de 
la Bibliothique du Sieur de la Croix Du 
Maine, 1584). The need for a German 
national bibliography was rendered less 


urgent by the catalogues of the publica- 
tions offered at the great spring and autumn 
fairs held at Frankfurt and Ivcipzig which 
attracted buyers from all parts of Europe. 
These catalogues began in 1564 and 
continued until 1749 when the F'rankfurt 
fair came to an end. Most countries now- 
have their national bibliographies, in some 
cases published officially by the national 
librar>', in others commercially or semi- 
commcrcially. 

One of the most recent of these bibliog¬ 
raphies, but already one of the most 
important, is the British National Dibliog^ 
raphy (1950 ff.), published weekly and 
cumulated quarterly and annually. The 
various national bibliographies are arranged 
according to different principles; the 
British National Bibliography is classified 
according to the systematic decimal 
classification of Melvil Dc\vey, with an 
alphabetical index of authors, titles and 
subjects; the Bibliographie de la France 
(x8ii ff.; published weekly, with an annual 
index of authors), the Deutsche National 
bibliographie (1931 ff.; in nvo parts: A, 
publications issued by conrunercial pub* 
lishcrs, published W'cekly; B, publications 
of societies and institutions^ published 
twice a month) and the Bibliographie der 
Deuischett Bibliotbek (1947 ff.; published 
weekly in Western Germany with author 
and catchword-subject index) are also 
classified; other bibliographies, e.g. the 
United States Cumulative Book Index 
(1898 ff.; published monthly and cumu¬ 
lated during the year and over periods of 
years), are arranged in a dictionary order 
%vith author, title and subject entries in 
one alphabet. 

These bibliographies succeed in attain¬ 
ing a considerable degree of completeness 
and include the bulk of the literature 
published in the various countries. Some 
of them, e.g. the British Natioruil Bibliog^ 
raphy and the Bibliographie de la France. 
are based on bool^ deposited in the 
national libraries by laws requiring the 
deposit of all published material, some on 
books deposited voluntarily by the pub¬ 
lishers in the national libraries or, in the 
case of the Deutsche Nationalbibliographie. 
in the Deutsche BUcherei at Leipzig, an 
institution maintained by German pub¬ 
lishers themselves. 

From the scholars point of view most 
valuable results accrue from complete and 
comprehensive bibliograpliies of books 
published in a certain country during a 
certain period. An outstanding example 
is The ShcfTt^Htle Catalogue of books 
printed in England, Scotland (SI Ireland. 
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ami of EngUth books printed abroad 1475 “ 
1640^ compiled by A. W. Pollard and G- R. 
Redj^ravc, the publication of which in 
IQ26 made available to scholars the whole 
field of English book-production of the 
period. This work has been carried on 
to the end of the 17th century in D. G. 
Wing, Short^title Catalogue . . . 1641- 
lyoo (i945"SO. 

Bibliographies of publications, including 
not only separate publications but also 
articles in periodicals, on particular sub¬ 
jects are very numerous and cover very 
many branches of human knowledge and 
activity. So numerous arc they that a 
number of guides—bibliographies of 
bibliographies—have been published. The 
earliest of these is Bibliotheca bibliographica 
(1866) by Julius Pctzholdt, librarian of the 
royal library at Dresden; the most useful 
is Theodore Besterman’s World BiWio- 
gfophy of Bibliographies (2nd cd. 1947- 
50). Georg Schneider’s Haudbuch der 
Bibliographie (4th ed. 1930) is a good 
example of a bibliographie raisonnde of 
bibliographies. Guides to current bibliog* 
raphics are published annually in a number 
of subject fields: these bibliographies arc 
sometimes in narrative form, c.g. The 
Year's Work in English Studies (1921 fF.), 
The Year's Work in Librariamhip^ (1929 ff.); 
sometimes in the form of a plain list, c.g. 
Annual Bibliography of English Language 
and Literature (1Q20 ff.), Internationale 
Bibliographie des Buch- uud Bibliotheks- 
icesens (1905-41). 

Subject bibliographies vary in scope, 
size and method according to the purpose 
for which they arc planned. The follow¬ 
ing are a few examples where the editor 
or compiler has aimed at producing a 
comprehensive and authoritative guide: 

F. W. Bateson, The Cambridge Bibliography 
of English Literature (4 vols, 1940); W. W. 
Greg, bibliography of the English I^tnied 
Drama to the Restoration (3 vols, 1939 ff.); G. 
Lanson, Mamut bibliographique de la liitirature 
franfoise modeme, 1500-/900 (latest cd. 1931); 
K. Schottcfdohcr, Bibliographie zur deutschen 
Geschuhte im Zet (alter der Glaubemsbaltung 
(6 vols, 1933-39) r Bibliography of British His- 
tory: C. Read, Tudor Period 1485^1603 {1933), 
G. Davies, Stuart Period ibo^ijy4 (1928), S. 
Pargcllis and D. J. Medley, The s8tk Century 
1714-1789 (195*)* A. Molinier and others, 
Sources de Vhistoire de France (15 vols, 1901— 
26); F. C. Dahimann and G. Waitz, QuelUn- 
kunde der deutschen Geschuhte (9ih cd. 1931- 
3i)- 

A more restricted subject is treated 
intensively in such bibliographies as F. 
Madan, The Early O^ard Press. A 
bibliography of printing and publishing at 


Oxford" I46S'-i640 (1895) and C. L. Day 
and E. B. Muiric, English Song-Books 
1651-1702, A bibliography, uith a first- 
line index of sortgs (1940). 

Personal bibliographies may consist of a 
simple list of an author’s works, c.g. the 
bibliographies attached to the authors in 
the Dictionary of National Biography (not 
always reliable), or more elaborate works, 
e.g. 'F. W. Ebisch and L. L. Schucking, 
Shakespeare Bibliography (1931; supp. 
1937); G. L. Keynes, A Bibliography of the 
ivorks of John Donne (1932); M. Sadleir, 
Trollope, A Bibliography (1928); Bertha 
Coolidgc Slade, Maria Edgeu'orth (1937). 

In some eases bibliographies of this 
kind arc based on personal collections, e.g. 
bibliographies by M. L. Parrish on 
Victorian lady novelists, Charles Kingsley» 
Lewis Carroll etc., and T. J. Wise on 
Tennyson, Browming etc. A special 
development of author bibliography is one 
where the author’s works arc set out with a 
full account of the circumstances surround¬ 
ing the composition and the publication of 
each; a good example of this attractive 
type of bibliography is J. E. Norton, A 
Bibliography of Edtvard Gibbon (1940). A 
guide, albeit a rather imperfect one, to 
personal bibliographies is given in M. 
Amim, Internationale Persotialbibliographie 
(2nd cd. 1944-52). 

The method of compiling bibliographies 
and the amount of detail included varies 
with the author’s purpose and with the 
importance of the material dealt with 
With comprehensive catalogues, like the 
Short-title Catalogues mentioned above, it 
is impossible, and unnecessary, to give 
more than a brief or ‘short’ title, sufficient 
only to identify the book referred to. In 
these and similar cases notes are sometimes 
added showing where copies of the books 
included can be seen. In the case of the 
subject bibliographies, it is usual to include 
in the description of the items listed only 
enough of the title to render identification 
easy and certain, but to add notes on the 
scope and value of the book. As a rule 
bibliographies will include not only 
separately published works, but also 
articles in periodicals and portions of books. 
In the case of bibliographies of early or 
rare books or of author bibliographies, full 
descriptions arc usually given so that the 
items can be identified with certainty and 
minute changes noted. Elaborate rules 
have been evolved for making such 
descriptions, enabling the bibliographer to 
give a complete account of a book in such 
a way that its appearance and make-up 
can be adequately reconstructed from the 
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description. A good guide to these 
methods is A. E. Cowley, Bibliographical 
Description and Cataloguing (1929). Fred- 
son Bowers, Principles oj Bibliographical 
Description (1949), gives a very full 
discussion of the problems involved, and 
C. F. Buhler, J. G. McManaway and L. C. 
Wroth, Standards of Bibliographical Des^ 
criptimi (1949), a useful survey of the 
methods of bibliographical description as 
applied to various types of books. Modem 
methods of reproduction make it possible 
to show title pages or other important 
portions of the book, thus obviating the 
need to transcribe titles of books in full, 
and it is likely that reproductions will be 
increasingly used in detailed bibliography. 
There are, however, certain difficulties to 
be overcome: good reproductions are 
expensive to produce; it is not easy to plan 
a book containing a large number of 
reproductions attractively; and finally 
many bibliographers think that a reproduce 
tion may be misleading, particularly in 
cases where the quality of the printing and 
of the paper is poor. In 17th-century 
English plays, for example, it is sometimes 
difficult to distinguish between a mark in 
the paper and a mark of punctuation, and a 
reproduction may give an entirely wrong 
impression. The answer to these objec¬ 
tions would seem to be that the author 
most edit his facsimiles as carefully as he 
edits his texts. 

Bibliographies may be arranged in a 
variety of ways, depending again on the 
purpose of the compiler. In the case of 
author bibliographies a chronological 
arrangement is often adopted, to show the 
author's development; in subject bibliog¬ 
raphies the order may be a classified one in 
order to bring together books dealing with 
the same aspect of the subject. In all 
cases bibliographies should have an index 
to facilitate reference. 

It is a cardinal principle of biblio¬ 
graphical w'ork that no item should be in¬ 
cluded in a bibliography which has not 
been inspected by. the bibliographer. In 
cases where this is impossible the source 
of the information should be indicated. 

Critical Bibliography. The fullest 
definition is that given by Sir Walter W. 
Greg: 

* Bibliography U the study of books «s tingible 
objecu. It examines the matehala of which they 
ire made and the manner in which those materials 
are put together. It traces their place and mode 
of origin and the aul^equcot adventures diat have 
befsUen t^m. It is not coDcemed with their 
contcDts in a literary sense, but certainly w coo- 
cemed with the signs and symbols they contam 
(spsrt from their significance), for the m a nn er in 


which these marks are written or impressed is a 
vcr>‘ relevant bibliographical fact. And, starting 
from this fact, it is concerned with the relation of 
one book to another: the question which manu* 
script was copied from which, which individual 
copies of printed books are to be grouped together 
as forming an edition and what is the relation of 
edition to edition. Bibliography in short deals 
with books as more or less organic assemblages of 
sheets of paper, or vellum, or wlutever material 
they consist of, covered with cenain conventional 
but not arbitrary' signs, and with the relation of 
the signs in one book to those in another.' 

This use of the word bibliography is 
comparatively recent and appears to be 
little understood outside the United 
Kingdom and the U.S.A. Its antecedents 
may be traced in de Bure's great biblio- 
phiiic catalogue of the iSth centur>'» 
in the enthusiastic, albeit turgid, writings 
on book collecting by I'homas Dibdin, and 
in the work of William Blades, Henry 
Bradshaw and Robert Proctor on the study 
of books printed in the 15th centurj'. 
Guillaume Francois de Bure'a Biblio^ 
graphic instructive (10 vol$, 1765-82) is a 
catalogue of rare and precious books, 
compiled for the benefit of the book 
collector; it gives details of typography and 
make-up so as to enable the collector to 
distinguish edition from edition and 
original from counterfeit, and to note faults 
and imperfections. The same kind of 
approach to the study of books is evident 
in the writings of Thomas Frognall Dibdin, 
librarian of the Ear! of Spencer at Althorp, 
especially The Bibliographical Decameron 
(3 voU, 1817) and A Bibliographical . . . 
Tour in France and Germany {3 vols. 
1821). The really important advances in 
the study, however, were made by William 
Blades in his Life and Typography of 
William Caxton (1861-63), which he 
used typographical data to assist in placing 
the books printed by Caxton in their 
chronological order, and by Henry Brad¬ 
shaw, librarian of Cambridge University 
and a great antiquarian scholar, in his 
studies of incunabula (books printed in the 
15th century), particularly of the Low 
Countries. The principle on which Brad¬ 
shaw worked and which he was the first 
to enunciate was: ^ Let the book speak for 
itself'. Bradshaw's disciple and the per- 
fecter of his bibliographical methods was 
Robert Proctor. Proctor listed the large 
collection of incunabula in the British 
Museum and the Bodleian Library, 
arranging them, by a study of t>'pes and 
printing methods, according to countries, 
places and printers. His work firmly 
established this method of study and at 
the time of his early death (1903) he was 
engaged on the preparation of a definitive 
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catalogue of the incunabula in the British 
Museum. The detailed descriptions in 
this work {Catoloffue 0/ XVth Century 
hooks notu in (he liritish Museum, 9 vols, 
1908 ff.) demand of the cataloguers the 
most meticulous attention to all features of 
the book—paper» type, lay-out on the page, 
ornamentation, printing practice, sewing, 
binding, manuscript notes, marks of 
ownership—everything from its treatment 
at the printer's hands till its Jinal arrival 
on the shelves of the library'. 

'I'his was the background against which 
the connexion between bibliographical 
investigation and literary study was 
realized and the methods of critical 
bibliography worked out by three scholars 
working in close association, A. W. Pollard, 
R. B. McKcrrow and W. W. Greg. 
These men were imbued with a sense of 
the importance of a knowledge of printing 
methods for their w'ork, Pollard as the 
successor of Proctor on the British Museum 
Catalogue 0/ XVth Century Books and 
McKerrow* and Greg as students of English 
literature determined to establish sound 
principles for the editing of the texts of 
Elizabethan and Jacobean authors. Greg 
showed what the possibilities w'crc when, 
in his edition of Beaumont and Flctchcr*s 
Elder Brother ( 1 905), he solved the problem 
of the relation of the 2 quartos of 1637 
which had defeated previous editors: In 
Qi an improperly adjusted ^quad’ or 
spacc'^lcad had produced a mark above the 
line, before the word ‘young* in line jz of 
Act I, scene ii, and this mark was mistaken 
by the compositor who set up Qz as an 
apostrophe and duly printed as such. Qz 
was therefore printed from Qi and not 
from the original MS. The full rcaliza* 
tion of the potentialities of bibliographical 
methods, however, came about largely as 
the result of one particular investigation. 
This tvas the ease of the Shakespeare 
quartos of 1619. 

A. W. Pollard, in the course of his duties 
at the British Museum, had through his 
hands within a period of about 4 years 
two volumes of Shakespeare plays, each 
containing the same 9 plays: The Whole 
Catitention betiveene the ttvo Fatnous Houses 
of Lancaster and Yorke, for T.P. (n.d.); 
A Midsommer nights dreame, James Roberts, 
1600; The first pari of the lift of Sir John 
Old^Castle^ for T. P., x6oo; The Merchant 
of Venice, by J. Roberts, 160a; Hetiry the 
fift, for T. P., x6o8; King Lear, for 
Nathaniel Butter, 1608; Pericles, Prince of 
Tyre, for T. P., 1619; The Merry Wives, 
for Ar^ur Johnson, X619; A Yorkshire 
Trogedie, forT.P., 16x9. The appearance 


of two volumes with identical contents was 
sufficiently remarkable to warrant further 
investigation. It was soon found that the 
copies of these 9 plays in the collection 
given to Trinity College, Cambridge, by 
the great 18th-century Shakespearean 
scholar Edward Capell, and those in the 
collection bequeathed to the British 
Museum by David Garrick, while no 
longer bound together in one volume, had 
certainly at one time been so bound. 
(It turned out later that there had been a 
third volume containing the 9 plays in the 
University of Virginia library, where it was 
unfortunately destroyed by fire in 1895; a 
fourth volume was discovered in 1946 at 
Girsby Manor, Lines.) After several 
theories had been put fonvard to account 
for these volumes, it was shown by Sir 
Walter Greg that all 9 plays, despite their 
dates, were printed on the same mixed 
stock of paper and were therefore probably 
printed at one time. Careful photographic 
comparison later showed that the title 
pages of the whole series had been printed 
at the same time from one skeleton of type. 
Examination of the printer's material in 
the various plays showed that the printer 
was William Jaggard throughout. 

The significance of this demonstration 
lay in its objective nature and in its 
certainty. By strictly objective methods 
it had been established that some of these 
plays had been falsely dated and that all 
had false imprints, and the demonstration, 
unlike the subjective hypotheses of literary 
editors, was unassailable. It had im* 
portant consequences for editors of literary 
texts. 

*If we are to edit according to modem methods,^ 
wrote McKerrow, *if we are to give no rein at all 
to our fancy and no consent to our literary juds- 
ment; if our aim must be to reproduce as exactly 
as possible—in his own words, with his own 
punctuation and, if we can, his otm spelling— 
what our author wrote and nothing else than that, 
it is necessary that we should consider very care* 
fully what reladon the printed original** before us 
is likely to have to the author*# manuscript.* 

By understandmg the processes which 
take place between the time when the 
manuscript leaves the author's hands and 
the time when the printed book appears in 
the bookseller’s shop, we can attempt to 
reconstruct from a printed text before us 
the text as originally conceived by the 
outhor. 

* Bibliographical evidence*, to quota McKern w 
once more, *will often help us to settle such Ques¬ 
tions as that of the order and relative value ox dif¬ 
ferent editions of a book; whether certain sections 
of a book were originally intended to form part of 
it or were added afterwirda; whether a later edition 
was printed from an earlier one, and from which; 
whether it was printed from a copy had been 
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cofrtcied in manuscript, or uhciher such correc¬ 
tions as it contains ucre made in proof, and a num¬ 
ber of other problems of a similar kind, which may 
often have a highly important literary bearing- It 
will indeed sometimes enable us to solve questions 
which to one entirely without biblio^aphical know¬ 
ledge W'ould appear quite incapable of solution.' 

An example of the value of bibliographi¬ 
cal* as distinct from subjective, methods 
is displayed by the case of the two so-called 
issues of Troilxis and Cressida (1609), 
Some copies have a title-page on which it 
is stated that the play 'was acted by the 
Kings Maiesties seruants at the Globe*, 
whereas in other copies, which have a 
diiTerent title-page and a preface, the title- 
page makes no mention of any performance 
and the preface explicitly states that the 
play had never been acted at alL It is 
I>erhaps not surprising that the early 
editors, up to Payne Collier, assumed that 
the second of the nvo—the one with the 
preface saying that the play had never been 
performed—was the earlier, and that as 
soon as the play had been performed the 
other title-page announcing the perform¬ 
ance w*as substituted. When the book was 
submitted to a bibliographical examination, 
however, it was seen that this latter title- 
page, mentioning the performance, was an 
integral part of the hrst sheet and must 
therefore have formed part of the book as 
first printed, the other title-page and pre¬ 
face having been substituted for it. The 
order of the two groups of copies is thus 
established with complete certainty. 

A similar difficulty arises in the case of 
Diyden's Wild Gallant^ of which two 
editions were published in 1669. One of 
these editions is printed from the other, 
but it is not clear which was the first. 
The authoritative Bibliography of Dryden 
plumps for what we call edition *A*. This 
edition, however, has at one point a mis¬ 
print ' tePs * for' tells at the corresponding 
point in edition 'B*, the word is printed 
correctly enough, but the second 'I* in 
* tells* has printed so lightly that only its 
tip is visible without a magnifying glass. 
This might easily be taken as an apostrophe, 
and in fact clearly was so taken by the 
compositor of 'A* who must have set up his 
text from that of the 'B* edition. This 
clear evidence for the priority of ‘ B ^ oyer 
*A* is supported by another interesting 
bibliographical feature. It is a well-known 
characteristic of early printed books that 
proof correction went on while printing 
was actually in progress, with the result 
that copies of the same edition of the s^e 
book often show differences or variations 
where the author has made a correction or 
emendation in ^e text; such differences 


arc u^uallv caMcd variants. In the case 
of the 1669 Wild Gallant, ctlitiou *A* has 
little variation between copies, in fact only 
one variant fonne has been noticed in 11 
copies examined; edition 'B* has con¬ 
siderably more, in fact there arc at least 7 
formes which underwent stop-press cor¬ 
rection. Now in almost all cases the 
reading at these points in 'A* is the 
corrected state of ‘B*, showing that ‘A* 
was set up from 'B* and is thus the later 
of the tv\'0 editions. 

Examination of the paper on which a 
book is printed has already been shown, 
in the case of the 1619 quartos of Shake¬ 
speare, to have led to striking results. An 
example taken from a later period may be 
found in the falsely dated issues from the 
Strawberry Hill Press. Captain A. T. 
Hazen has, in his bibliography of the 
productions of this press, used the 
eWdence of watermarks to show that 
copies of well-known works, including 
Gray’s Odes of !757, previously thought to 
have been first editions printed on large 
paper, are in fact forgeries printed with 
false dates after Walpole’s death by his 
trusted printer, Thomas Kirgate. Exam¬ 
ination of the paper of some of the editions 
of Byron’s English Bards and Scotch 
Reviewers likewise shows that the publisher, 
for his own ends, antedated his title-pages. 

One of the most fascinating pieces of 
literary detective work, which amply 
demonstrates the nature of bibliographical 
proof, is that contained in J. Carter and 
H. G. Pollard’s Enquiry into the Nature of 
Certain 19th-Century Pamphlets (i 934 )- 
This book examines a series of over 50 so- 
called first editions of works of a number 
of famous 19th-century authors, such as 
Wordsworth, Tennyson, Dickens, Thack¬ 
eray, the Brownings etc.; the best known 
of them being perhaps the famous 
‘ Reading ’ sonnets of Elizabeth Barrett 
Bro>^ming of 1847, so-called from the 
imprint which had been given to the book. 
These books had been accepted into the 
standard bibliographies largely because 
they were sponsored by a well-known and 
very successful book-collector, T. J. Wise. 
Carter and Pollard, however, showed that 
the type employed in some of the pamph¬ 
lets contained sorts which were not in use 
at the date when they were supposed to 
have been printed and that the paper 
contained ingredients, esparto grass or 
chemical or mechanical wood-pulp, not 
used in the manufacture of paper until 
after the dates printed on the title-pages. 
One or two of the pamphlets bad already 
been condenuied on textual grounds, but it 
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is safe to say that in no other way (save 
an outright confession by the forger) 
could they have been exposed with such 
finality. 'I'his further triumph of the 
bibliographical method is important in 
that it shows that the techniques applied 
so successfully to early books can equally 
well be applied to more modem ones. 

'rhe bibliographer needs to be equipped 
with a knowledge of everything that affects 
the manufacture of a book or its subsequent 
history. Paper, type, folding, illustration, 
decoration, printing practice, sewing, 
binding, all may contribute data by which 
the place of a book in the author’s pro¬ 
duction can be determined. No editor 
of a literary text can afford to enter on his 
work without a knowledge of the methods 
of bibliography. A remarkable guide for 
the bibliographical study of English books 
up to the end of the 17th century is 
provided by K. H. McKcrrow, Introduction 
to Bibliography for Literary Students (1927). 

Much of the development of biblio¬ 
graphical method is due to the work of the 
13 ibliographical Society and a good sketch 
of this development and its application 
to literary studies is to be found in The 
Bibliographical Society^ 18^2-1^42, Studies 
in Retrospect (1945). The journal of this 
Society, The Library (1889 IT,), and those 
of other similar societies, notably The 
Papers 0/ the Bibliographical Society of 
America (1904 ff.), The Publications of the 
Oxford Bibliographical Society (1922 ff.), 
The Transactions of the Cambridge Biblio^ 
fP^nphical Society (1949 ff.) and Studies in 
Bibliography (1948 ff.) published by the 
Bibliographical Society of the University 
of Virginia, contain many contributions 
which describe bibliographical technique 
or give the results of bibliographical 
investigations. F.C.F. 

Bldpai) Fables of, the name under which 
a collection of Indian fables is best known 
in Europe, derived from the wise Bidpai, 
who tells the stories. (In the few long 
stories there are encased many smaller 
fables, introduced as parables by the 
actors of the main fable, a characteristic 
method of Indian story-telling.) The 
original work was composed in Sanskrit, 
perhaps c. a.d. 300, but is no longer 
extant. The oldest known version bears 
the title Tantrakhyayika (^Book on Cases 
of Wisdom*), Another version is the 
Panchatantra (*Fivc Cases of Wisdom*), 
the popularity of which is witnessed by the 
numerous later versions, the most famous 
being the Hitopadesa. 

In the 6th century the collection was 


translated into Pahlavi (Middle Persian), 
by the physician Burzoc. I'o the original 
five stories of the collection others, also 
of Indian origin, were added. The 
Pahlavi text is lost, but the Syriac transla¬ 
tion made of it in the 6th century* has 
sunr'ivcd; it has the title Kalila va Dimna, 
from the name of two jackals, protagonists 
of the first chapter. The Arabic transla¬ 
tion by Ibn al-Muqaffa', also made from 
the Pahlavi, became the channel through 
which the fables were transmitted, both in 
the cast and west. Besides various 
versions in Arabic prose and verse, it gave 
rise to a second Syriac version, a version 
in Greek (Stcpltanitcs kai Ichndates^ nth 
century; from it derive an old Latin and 
various Slavonic translations); a 12th- 
century Persian translation was revised in 
the 15th century by Musayn Wa*iz {Antear^ 
uSuhayli, ‘Liglits of Canopus’), on wliich 
depends in its turn the Turkish llumayun^ 
flame (‘ Imperial Book’) of Ali (^Icbi (i7^h 

centuryO* 

In Europe the book was first known in 
the translation in Latin hexameters by 
Baldo (12th century ?) and in the Spanish 
translation (1251), undertaken at the orders 
of Alfonso X of Castile. But the main 
stream leads through the Hebrew version 
of Rabbi Joel (12th century), translated 
into Latin by John of Capua {Liber Kelilae 
et Dimnae, or Directorium Vitae Humanae^ 
I3lh century). The other main European 
versions arc the Liber de Dina et Kalila 
of Raimond de Beziers (14th century), the 
Gcmian Buck dcr Beispielc der alien IVeiscn 
of Pforr (1480), the Italian versions of 
A. F. Doni (1552) and Firenzuola (1548). 
The version of Doni was translated into 
English by Sir Thomas North {The Morall 
Philosophic of Dam, 1601). 

Tantrakhyayika, cd. J. Hertcl (1910), tr. 
idem (1909); Panchatantra, ed. J. Hertcl 
(1908-12), ed. P. Edgcfton (1924, with Eng. 
tr.); Old Syriac version, cd. F. Schultcss 
(1911, with Gcr, tr.); Arabic tr. of Ibn al- 
Muqoffa*, cd. S. de Sacy (1816), Eng. tr. 
W. Knatchbull (1819); cd. L. Cheikho (1905}; 
It. tr. M. M. Moreno (1910); the later Syriac 
version, cd. W, Wright (1884), Eng. tr. I. G. N. 
Keith-Falconcr (1805); Gr. tr. cd. V. Puntoni 
(1889); Amcard^Suhayli, ed. S. W. Ousley 
(1851), Eng. tr. E. B. Eastwick (1854); 
Humaytm-name (Istanbul, 1851-52), Fr. tr. 
A. Gidland (1724), Baldo^s Latin version, ed. 
A. HiUca (1928); the old Sp. tr. cd. C. G. 
Allen (1906); Heb. versions, ed. J. Derenbourg 
(1881; with Fr. tr. of that by Rabbi Joel); 
Lat. version of John of Capua, ed. J. Dcren- 
bourg (1887); the version of Raimond, ed. L. 
Hervieux (1899; with Fr. tr.); Italian version of 
Doni (1815); that of Firenzuola, ed. B. Bianchi 
(1848); North's tr. repub. J. Jacobs (1888). 
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T. Benfey, PanUchatantra^ I (185Q); J. 
Hcrtel, Das Pancatanlra, zeine Geschichte und 
seiw Verhreitung (1914); V. Chauvm, Biblio- 
graphie des out rages arabes, II: Kalsla/i (1897) 

S.M.S. 

Biedermeicn Originally the term signi¬ 
fied simply a grotesque fi^rc which first 
made its appearance in Fliegende Blatter, 
the German counterpart to Punch. The 
type implied a philistine attitude and a 
somewhat narrow range of artistic en¬ 
deavour in opposition to intellectual 
curiosity and a sense of uncritical accep¬ 
tance. It was given a markedly ironic 
twist in Biedermaiers Liederlust (1870), the 
nonsense poems of Ludwig Eichrodt 
(1827^2) who edited these under the 
pseudonyms of a Swabian schoolmaster 
Gottlieb Biedermaier (sic) and his friend 
Horatius Treuherz. At a later stage the 
term was given manifold extensions; 
literary critics began to speak of *the age 
of Biedermeier' {from 1816 to 1848); 
finally the term meant a particular style in 
literature, music and painting implying 
restraint, sobriety, with a faintly nostalgic 
and romantic temper. It cannot be said 
that the term thus used was either happy 
or fruitful for the purpose of critical 
distinctions. 

G. Hermann, Das Biedermeitr im Spiegel 
seiner Zeil H. H. Houben, Dcr gr/esselte 

Biedermeier (1924); E. E. Pauls, Der Beginn 
der BUrgerlichen Zeit (1924); W. Bictak, Das 
t^bensgefuhl des Biedermeier in der osterreich-^ 
isclien Dichtung (1931); A. B. Berkhout, 
Biedermeier und poetise!ler Tiealismus: stilistiscise 
Beobiuhtungen isbet \i\rhe von Grillparzer, 
MOrihe, Hebbel und Ludteig (Amsterdam, 
J942). K.W.M. 

Biography* Biography is a branch of 
history. Its purpose is to relate, as 
faithfully as possible, the life of an 
individual. It is the biographer’s duty to 
function both as an historian and as a 
portrait-painter. What is the duty of the 
portrait-painter ?—to produce a picture of 
his sitter which, as well as being Mike^ 
shall also be a work of art. What is the 
duty of the historian ?—to be accurate and 
to arrange facts in an intelligible order. 
The mere listing of facts without art is 
neither history nor biography. The tech- 
meal problem confronting the biographer 
is therefore twofold: (a) he must accumulate 
all the facts and documents necessary to his 
work; (b) he must construct his biography 
in such a way that it shall also be a work 
of art. 

Before discussing these two points it is 
necessary first to answer a preliminary 
question:—how should the subject of a 


biography be chosen. Books have been 
written round the lives of famous men and 
sometimes, too, round those of men who, 
though themselves of but sccondarv' 
importance, have been caught up in the 
careers of the famous, but never of the 
average obscure, no matter how interesting 
they may be. The reason for this is 
simple. It is only relative to persons who 
have played an important part in some 
particular field—perhaps political, literary 
or scientific—that sufficient documentary 
and other evidence exists to make writing 
about them possible. It sometimes hap¬ 
pens that men and women who were un¬ 
known to a wide public while they lived 
leave behind them diaries or letters of 
unusual quality. If tliese diaries or letters 
are discovered later, their authors cease to 
be obscure and become the legitimate 
subjects of biographical treatment. A 
good example of this is Samuel Pepv^. 

WTiat facts and documents is it necessar>’ 
to assemble before a biography can be 
written ? The answer to that question is 
—everything that directly cor^cems the life 
of the central figure. But important 
events connected with the career of a 
general or a statesman must be treated 
otherwise than they would be in a volume 
of history. The man who undertakes to 
write a life of Napoleon must concentrate 
his attention upon the formation and 
development of Napoleon’s character. 
The historical background must be 
presented only in so far as it affects the 
hero. The late Edmund Gosse held the 
view that to undertake the ‘ Life and Times ^ 
of anybody is always a mistake. A biog¬ 
raphy is a study which is limited by nvo 
definite events—a birth and a death. It 
must be so written as to throw the central 
figure into strong relief. If I embark on a 
life of Disraeli, 1 cannot, obviously, 
neglect the state of politics in England 
during the 19th century. But I must 
limit myself to such aspects of them as 
were knowm to Disraeli himself and had an 
influence on his career. 

The problem is similar to tliat which 
the portrait-painter has to solve when he 
decides how to treat the background of his 
picture. Some painters—\Vhistler, for 
instance—leave it almost completely bare. 
David, on the other hand, shows us 
Napoleon against a setting of mountains 
(the Saint-Bernard Pass). Similarly the 
biographer may depict his central figure 
against a more or a less detailed back¬ 
ground. Which it shall be depends upon 
the nature of the man with whom he is 
dealing. If the outstanding fact about 
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him is the development of his ‘inner life', 
if he remained cut off from the world and 
outside all literary schools, it would be 
patently absurd to lay strong stress upon 
his 'times’. If on the other hand he was 
subjected to influences, those which most 
determined his development must be 
described. George Sand was closely 
involved in the activities of French 
socialist circles benveen 1830 and 1848. 
It would clearly be a mistake, in dealing 
with her, to make much mention of the 
Crimean war, for, though it took place 
during her lifetime, she was but little 
interested in it. 

The biographer is in duty bound to 
take cognizance of all facts which left their 
imprint on a life of his hero. There is no 
source which he can afford to neglect, 
because sometimes a quite unexpected 
witness will supply the anecdote or the 
fragment of evidence which throws direct 
light upon a character. 

What are the normal sources used in 
biography ? (a) Books previously written 
on the subject or on cognate matters; 
(b) original documents, such as letters, 
diaries or official archives; (c) the memoirs 
of contemporaries; (d) where the period 
dealt with is not too remote, the recollec¬ 
tions of living witnesses; (c) the writer’s 
own memories if he happens to have had 
personal knowledge of his hero, as Boswell 
had of Johnson. Finally, the writer 
should, where possible, visit in person the 
places he will have to describe. It is far 
easier to understand Byron if one has seen 
Newstcad Abbey, Venice, Ravenna and 
Missolonghi. 

It may, however, quite often happen 
that these different types of evidence are 
found to be mutually contradictory. 
Where this is the case, it is for the biog¬ 
rapher to weigh, verify, interpret and 
decide. Purely emotional evidence, evi¬ 
dence influenced by cither love or hate, is 
suspect. Nor can mere checking, no 
matter how carefully it is done, guarantee 
the author against error. There must 
always be an clement of personal judgment 
in even the most objective works of history 
or biography. The most scrupulous 
scholar may well be the victim of self- 
deception. Furthermore, it sometimes 
happens that documents which come to 
light later will make nonsense of an earlier 
interpretation. Shelley had in Dowden a 
learned and conscientious biographer: but 
Shelley as we know him today, in the light 
of Norman Ivy White’s discoveries and 
since the publication of Mary Shelley’s 
letters and Winifred Scott’s book on Hogg, 


is a ver>' different, and considerably less 
angelic. Shelley than was Dowden’s. The 
Malahide Papers have revealed a new and 
unsuspected Boswell. 

It is for this reason that the lives of the 
most interesting persons can—and should 
—be rewritten from time to time. After 
20 or 30 years new documents may well be 
brought to light. Besides, no two genera¬ 
tions ever view an historical figure in the 
same way. Even literary conventions 
change, and this at once raises a further 
question. Once we have established the 
facts to our own satisfaction, how should 
we present them i Is it possible to lay 
down rules which will save the biographer 
from aridity and enable him, while 
scrupulously adhering to the truth, to 
produce a book which will approximate to 
a novel ? Many historians think not: but 
Lytton Strachey, Harold Nicolson and 
J. E. Neale have taken the opposite view 
and have been proved right by their 
works. 

What can be condemned out of hand is 
the romanticized biography in which the 
author allows himself to invent incidents 
and dialogue. A biography is not, and 
never should try to be, an historical novel. 
It ought, however, to be constructed like 
a good work of Action. By this I mean that 
the hero should be show’n as discovering 
life progressively, as in fact we all of us 
do. It is the common experience of 
childhood and adolescence to see life 
through the distorting glass of the ideal, 
and it is only when we are brought up 
short by reality that we find ourselves 
compelled to modify our earlier views. 
This continuing discovery it is that gives 
humanity to the subject of a biography, 
that lessens the gap between him and the 
reader, and that makes it possible for the 
latter to take on interest in the history of a 
person in the fullest sense of the word. 

From all this there emerges one very 
important rule: a biographer should 
always present the events of his hero’s 
career as they occurred. This was not 
the method adopted by the earliest 
practitioners of the art. Plutarch begins 
by narrating the actions of his 'famous 
men and only at the end of each ' Life' 
does he bring together such anecdotes as 
may illustrate character. This was a 
strange way of going about the business. 
It makes it impossible for the reader to 
have any real knowledge of the man as the 
narrative of his career unfolds. There is 
something ridiculous in saying, on the very 
first page, that so-and-so was destined to 
become a great general or a great poet. 
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The child who was bom at Portsea on 7 
Fcbruar>% 1812, was not a popular 
novelist, but a baby like any other baby, 
even though his name was Charles Dickens. 
The art of biography consists in making 
real to the reader the process by which the 
obscure infant became the famous man. 

The biographer should avoid building 
up his central figure as a logical being. 
There is logic neither in life nor in living 
persons. The hero’s evolution must be 
shown by a sequence of small touches, by 
the retailing of successive anecdotes and 
scraps of evidence. The sum total of 
these touches will produce a true portrait 
such as we find in Boswell’s admirable 
conversations with Johnson or in the more 
or less insignificant characteristics assem¬ 
bled by John Aubrey. Should the biog¬ 
rapher allow himself to assume the fxinction 
of an interpreter ? Where the evidence is 
contradictory it may be necessary for him 
to do $0. Lytton Strachey had an 
inimitable way of retouching his portraits. 
This he did by introducing questions and 
second thoughts—* Was it ? ’ . . . ‘ and yet ’. 
He surrounded sitter and subject w'ith a 
sort of shimmering mist, and only with the 
final fiick of his brush did the living truth 
(as he saw it) emerge. 

Is there such a thing as a modem 
biographer ?—and, if so, is it better than 
the traditional examples of the art ? Dr 
Johnson was the father of our sharp* 
tongued contemporary biographers. The 
’ Lives ’ written by Southey and Lockhart 
are better than a great many produced to¬ 
day. A bad Victorian biography is an 
amorphous mass of ill-digested material. 
A bad modem biography is a work of sham 
brilliance, the expression of a mind which 
would like to be ironical and succeeds only 
in being cruel. It is a book without depth. 
A bad Victorian biography is a tedious 
panegyric which Strachey compared to 
the slow, barbaric procession of an 
undertaker’s mutes. A bad modem biog¬ 
raphy was, too often, between the two 
world wars, the mere unjust Mebunking’ 
of a great man. But the best type of 
modem biography is worthy of praise by 
reason of its search for truth. 

It is worth while noting that the writers 
of our own time have had, to a greater 
extent than their predecessors, a feeling for 
the complexity and instability of human 
l>eing8. Modem man, the disciple of 
Freud and of Proust, holds that it is 
impossible to understand an in divide’s 
psychology without exploring its infinitely 
small manifestations. The biographers of 
antiquity—Plutarch, Tacitus, Suetonius— 


were inclined to transform the life of a 
great man into a moral treatise. Their 
modem counterparts realise that nobody 
is a solid block of virtues or vices, and that 
moreover he never remains tlie same from 
adolescence to old age. The glorifications 
of Washington, written in the 19th century, 
should be compared with the judgments of 
the American historians who have made 
research into the early days of the republic 
during the last few years. 

Third point. The modem biographer 
is moved far more than were his predeces¬ 
sors by the conscious wish to produce a 
work of art, of, one might even say, 
poetic creation. He has discovered that 
only if he does so will he succeed in making 
a character live. Sir Sydney Lee, in his 
lives of Edward VII and of Shakespeare, 
accumulated a mass of solid facts. For 
having done so he deserves high praise. 
Nevertheless Virginia Woolf was right 
when she described the latter work as dead, 
and the former as unreadable. Why is 
this SO ? Because he did not know how to 
select from among the materials at his 
disposal, and could not present the facts 
in the correct order. Lytton Strachey, in 
his fine study of Carlyle, shows the dangers 
which beset the historian who subordinates 
aesthetic to ethical considerations. It is 
no part of the duty of the artist—and the 
biographer is an artist—to be a moral 
censor, though to say this does not mean 
that his work may not have a strong moral 
influence. Objectivity and detachment 
are the supreme aesthetic virtues. The 
duty of the biographer is to expose, not 
impose. A great career well told will 
always suggest a philosophy of life, but a 
biography is never the better for making 
that philosophy explicit. 

Is it possible for a biography to have 
poetic value ? Yes—in so far as its author 
introduces a specific rhythm into his work; 
in other words, brings out, at more or less 
spaced intervals, its essential themes. All 
human lives are studded with themes: 
Shelley’s, for instance, by the theme of 
water, beginning with the river at Eton and 
ending with the bay of Spezzia. The 
themes of flowers and of the Orient recur 
throughout the life of Disraeli. At the end 
of his Queen Victoria Strachey collects 
together all the themes which had played a 
part in the queen’s life. One is reminded, 
in reading this fine passage, of the funeral 
march of Siegfried, in which, at the end of 
Gdtterdammerung^ the motifs of the Ring 
reappear shrouded, as it were, in crape. 
A poetic melancholy broods over this rapid 
summing up of the past. The flowers, the 
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rare blooms, which have scented a lifetime 
arc collected into one poor bunch and laid 
as an offering upon the altar of Destiny 
Fulfilled. Such a summary is the last 
echo of a dying song, the final verse of a 
completed poem. The biographer, if he 
can produce this effect, is on a level with 
the great musician and the great poet. 

My examples have been taken, for the 
most part, from the literatures of England 
and France, but mention should be made 
of the Italian, Vasari's, admirable Lives of 
the Painters and of the Spaniard, Perez de 
Guzmin's Generations and Portraits. Many 
countries, Sweden, Holland, Austria, Ger¬ 
many and the United States, have produced 
Dictionaries of National Biography. The 
best of these appeared in England, under 
the editorship first of Ivcslie Stephen and 
later of Sir Sydney Lee. 

Autoiuocraphy. —Autobiography is the 
narration of a man’s life by himself. It 
should contain a greater guarantee of truth 
than any other form of biography, since 
the central figure of the book appears also 
as a witness of the events which he records. 
Johnson was of the opinion that no man's 
life could be better written than by himself, 
and it docs indeed seem as though 
an honest author should be more fully 
equipped than anybody else to give a 
complete account of his own experiences. 
For several reasons, however, this is not 
always the ease:— 

(i) An individual’s memory is far from 
being reliable. There are many who, in 
perfect good faith, have forgotten much of 
what has happened to them. Recollec¬ 
tions of childhood are often at second hand. 
Parents and grandparents tell us about our 
early life, and what we offer as our own 
memories arc often no more than memories 
of what we have heard from them. When 
Herbert Spencer set himself to write his 
autobiography, he did his best to observe 
himself with the eye of a scientist. But he 
had to admit that his genuine, first-hand 
memories of childhood were very few and 
limited to a small number of vivid im¬ 
pressions. There do, however, exist 
accounts of childhood which give the 
impression of being very true—Tolstoy’s, 
for instance, Maurice Baring’s, in The 
Puppet-Show of Memory^ and Forrest 
Reid's in Apostate, The mechanism of 
forgetfulness operates throughout a life¬ 
time. We become aware of this when we 
turn up notes of events which we ourselves 
have witnessed. Reading of things we can 
remember, we are at once assailed by 
visual recollection. But where such writ¬ 


ten records are lacking, our narration is 
apt to be incomplete and inexact. 

(2) The autobiographer, whether con¬ 
sciously or not, censors what is unpIcasing 
to him. We remember the facts we want 
to remember; we forget those that have 
wounded our self-esteem. Even writers 
who pride themselves on their frankness— 
Andri Gidc is a good example—exercise 
only that part of it which is conditioned by 
their temperament or their ideas. They 
confess to actions which others might 
regard as blameworthy, but omit those that 
contradict the portrait they have drawn of 
themselves. Quite often they distort 
events of the past in order to bring them 
into harmony with their own later views on 
politics, religion or love. That was what 
George Sand did in her Histoire de Ma Vie, 
When she sat down to write her memoirs 
she had become a woman of advanced 
views. Consequently she dwelt upon her 
humble origins, whereas, in fact, she had 
been brought up by an aristocratic grand¬ 
mother. Swinburne, on the other hand, 
equipped himself with a number of 
decorative but imaginary ancestors, and 
Alfred de Vigny greatly exaggerated the 
antiquity of his noble family. The 
Cardinal de Retz did not, as he maintained, 
come of an *old and illustrious house’. 
Jeon-Jacques Rousseau’s Confessions are 
less an essay in disinterested autobiography 
than a piece of special pleading. 

(3) There is a form of censorship, too, 
which is bred of a sense of shame. Very 
few men arc brave enough to tell the truth 
about their sexual experiences. Against 
this view one might, not unnaturally, quote 
Rousseau, Stendhal and Gide, who were 
all extremely daring when writing the story 
of their lives. But one is justified in 
wondering whether, in the case of Rous¬ 
seau, there was not a degree of exhibition¬ 
ism which drove him to exaggerate his 
memories of what had actually occurred, 
and, os to Gide, many intimate passages 
published after his death have shown that 
he never told an^hing like the whole truth. 
Besides, confessions of this kind are often 
quite devoid of interest. It is the thoughts 
and passions of a man that arc individual 
and rare: his physiology is commonplace. 
Furthermore, reticence can be explained 
by the quite legitimate wish to spare those 
who have been our companions or 
accomplice. Byron had a perfect right to 
compose his own Memoirs^ but had he the 
right to include in them those of his sister 
Au^sta or those of the Contesa Teresa 
Guiccioli ? George Sand’s autobiography 
says next to nothing about her love afifain. 




Reading them, we scarcely realize that 
Sandeau, Musset and Chopin were her 
lovers, and the lesser fry arc not even 
mentioned. Jane Carlyle said that had 
she been able to tell the story of her life 
without reser\'e and without using false 
colours, it would have constituted an 
invaluable document for the women of 
England, but that decency forbade her to 
do any such thing. Today the standards 
of decency are less strict, but the danger of 
distortion remains. Many people confess 
to vicious propensities from a desire to 
boast. 

(4) Finally, the autobiographer, if he 
wishes to treat his story as a work of art, 
finds himself compelled to eliminate many 
facts for aesthetic reasons. Even the 
dreariest and most uneventful of lives 
contains innumerable details which it is 
impossible to record. Joyce, in Ulysses, 
needed 800 pages in which to describe 
24 hours of a man’s life. The auto- 
biographer must, of necessity, suppress the 
ordinary hum-drum of daily existence and 
concentrate his attention on dominant 
episodes, actions and characteristics. If he 
does not do so, the vast series of necessary 
volumes will be unreadable. The fact 
remains, however, that he has to pass over 
in silence whole tracts of monotony such 
as must occur in the lives of all of us, 
whether we be great figures or nonentities. 
Consequently he gives the impression that 
the lives of the famous arc more different 
than in fact they are from those of the 
more obscure. 

These difficulties add up to a consider¬ 
able total. Still, there are many auto¬ 
biographies which are as interesting as 
novels and as true as the finest * Life An 
example is Edmund Gosse’s Father and 
Son. It 1$ marked by a truth of tone and a 
fidelity and impartiality in portraiture, 
of a very high quality indeed. The same 
may be said of the Autobiography of Mark 
Futherford^ of Ernest Renan’s Memories of 
Childhood atid Youth, of Stuart Mill’s 
Autobiography and of Rousseau’s Confess 
dons in so far as they are concerned to re¬ 
count the development of his thought. 
The best autobiographies are those which 
dwell upon the movement of a man’s inner 
life:—the Confessioru of St Augustine, for 
instance, and more recently Stephen 
Spender's volume of recollections. This 
U only natural. We are more aware of the 
adventures of the mind and less shy in the 
^cording of intellectual than of emotional 
experiences. Of another kind ts the 
Autobiography of Edward Gibbon. Its 
grandeur and nalvct^ cause it to rank among 
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the most channing books in the whole 
range of English literature. It gives us the 
portrait of a professional absorbed in his 
profession. 

The wisest of all autobiographors was 
Goethe, who called the story of his hfc 
‘Poetr>' and Truth’ {Dichtung und Wahr- 
heit). The record of any man's life by 
himself is perforce a mixture of poetry 
and truth. Whether deliberately or not, 
he seeks to re-create a life which, like all 
things human, must fall short of what it 
might have been. In the process of this 
re-creation he functions as a poet. No 
matter how frank an autobiography may 
be, it remains, in spite of the author’s 
intentions, a prolonged speech for the 
defence. Discussion still rages round 
Rousseau and Gide, and each still states his 
case. But, in spite of all thc.^c problems, 
autobiography remains one of the most 
interesting of literary forms. Even if, in 
its composition, poetr>' steals many a 
march on truth, the result is a species of 
novel which is truer to life than most 
works of fiction. It should be added that 
the writer of an autobiography tells more 
than he realizes. His omissions and his 
glosses reveal more of his character than he 
either intends or desires to impart. 

Memoirs. —^The writer of an auto¬ 
biography has as prime object the narration 
of his life. The author of a volume of 
memoirs is intent upon telling the history 
of his times. He must never, however, be 
confused with the historian, who deals with 
facts in an objective manner and from the 
point of view of the anonymous and im¬ 
partial observer. The memorialist tells of 
what he has seen. He is for ever at the 
forefront of the stage. The memoirs of 
Saint-Simon, for instance, give a picture 
of the reign of Louis XIV and of the 
regency marked throughout by the violent 
reactions, the antipatlues and the hatreds 
of Louis de Rouvroy, due de Saint-Simon. 
The memoirs of the Cardinal dc Retz 
centre about the Fronde, but his book, far 
from being an impartial history, is satur¬ 
ated with the feelings of horror which 
Mazarin inspired in him. The memoirs 
of the generals and the politicians who 
played a part in the two world wars are not 
so much histories as vindications. The 
writer of the present article remembers 
asking Briand, one day, whether he 
intended to publish his memoirs. ‘No, no,’ 
was the reply: ^to do that means dividing 
events into two parts—those which turned 
out well, for which one is concerned to 
prove that one was responsible, and those 
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which turned out bndly, of which one 
washes one’s hands. 

It is a misi.ikc for the author of a volume 
of memoirs to pass himself off as an 
historian. The one activity- excludes the 
other. If he Rives too great a prominence 
to the general historical background, or. 
cspccialiy. if he tries to explain events m 
which he played no part, he goes beyond 
his function and is bogged down in a fa sc 
and hybriil situation. What the reader 
expects of an author of mcnioirs is h.s 
point of view. 'Fhe mnotres d Outre- 
Tombe arc admirable so long as ^jV***^^^* 
hriand is content to be himself. When he 
introduces long chapters of histo^ in 
which he played no part, the reader is 
hafllcd by the change of tone. I he same 
holds true of the Memorial de Satnlc- 
lIcU'iip, in which the accounts of the 
emperor’s campaigns suffer from being too 

little personal. 

The style of a volume of memoirs is 
quite different from that of a work of 
history The latter should have a certain 
epic quality. History is a flowing river. 
A slow, continuous movement is best 
suited to it. It is natural, too. that it 
should be interlarded with general maxitns. 
We like the author of memoirs, on the 
contrary, to write in a personal style which 
19 closer to that of the novelist. We are 
amused by his sallies. We find instruc¬ 
tion in the vigour, and even the violent, 
of his portraits. We arc grateful to him 
for including anecdotes which, however 
trivial in themselves, illuminate an epoch 
and help us to understand the characters of 
individuals. Memoirs must not be pam¬ 
phlets. If they try to be, we cease to 
believe in their veracity. The important 
thing is that they should belong both to auto¬ 
biography and to history. Good mernoire 
arc the history of a period seen through the 
eyes of someone who has been a participant 
in the events described. 


Diaries.—A diary is a day-to-day auto¬ 
biography. The diarist notes down in the 
order in which they occurred the events 
which he has witnessed or of which he has 
been told by others. The advantage of 
this method is that it helps the author not 
to forget. It is easy to remember recent 
events. The disadvantage lies in the over¬ 
abundance of such jottings and in their 
lack of systematic arrangement. Many 
diaries are interesting—some because they 
reveal a character, others because they have 
preserved, with a wealth of detail, the 
picture of a section of society or of a 
period. 


The intimate diaiy, in which the writer 
is concerned to set down his thoughu and 
moods, is a species apart. Swift s Jouma/ 
to Stella, the cxtraordin^ ■ 

Anticl. the journals of Haydon. Mane 
Bashkirtseff, Katherine Mansfield, Gide, 
Beniamin Constant, Baudelaire and, among 
contemporaries, of Julien Green ^d 
Charles Du Bos. arc admirable examples. 

In them the reader can trace the develop- 
ment of a consciousness and can find moral 
reflections and judgments on persons 
whom the diarist has known. 

There arc few things more interesting 
than to compare several intimate diaries 
written within the same penod. 1 he 
Shclley-Mary Godwin-Clairc Claremont 
Byron group, or those kept by lolstoy, his 
wife and his children, are examples. 1 he 
biographer can find in them much valuable 
material which will enable him to give due 
weight to different points of view about 
identical events or incidents. 

'Fhc danger of intimate diaries is a 
certain monotony. Amiel’s journal, 
though often remarkable, cannot be read 
through without a sense of fatigue. The 
same holds true of the later journals of 
Gide. Those men. however, who have 
kept diaries for brief spaces of time during 
periods of emotional intensity, arc n^cr 
guilty of letting the interest flag. Few 
things arc better than Byron’s short entries 
or than George Sand’s intimate journal. 

Quite different are documentary or 
anecdotic diaries. Sometimes the two 
kinds are found together, as in the 
marvellous sclf-communings of Samuel 
Pepys. Evelyn's journal is a mine of 
information about the 17th century. So 
arc the diaries of Charles Grcvillc and 
Thomas Crccvcy about the igth. The 
same may be said in France of Le Journal 
d'un Bourgeois de Paris (early 15^ 
century), of Dangeau’s (in the x 7 tWj of 
Bachaumont’s (in the 18th), of the Gon- 
courts (in the that kept 

Jules Renard at the beginning of the 20th. 
Anecdotes, things heard, and the re¬ 
flections of the writer, make such works 
pleasant reading. This is true also of 
Victor Hugo’s Chases Vues. 

Too great a degree of histoncal value 
should not, however, be attached to such 
documents. The Goncourts noted dowi 
cvcrytliingj whether true or false» uic 
carefully weighed impression, the fleeting 
item of gossip, without discrimination or 
critical analysis. The biographer must 
deal carefully with records of this kind. 
They should be consulted, but they must 
always be checked. 
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The fault of the intimate diary as a 
psychological pointer is that it tends to 
over-value its writer’s feelings. The man 
who each evening sets down his impres¬ 
sions of the day just past must have 
material on which to exercise his skill. 
Hence the temptation to make mountains 
out of molehills. Furthermore, the diarist, 
when enclosing ephemeral moods in the 
fixity of words, tends to give to them a 
permanence and a profundity which they 
would not have for somebody not con¬ 
cerned to record his impressions. There 
have been artists who have kept a journal 
of their creative labours. Gide, when 
engaged on Les Faux^monnayeurs^ compiled 
a Journal des Faux-mortnayeurs, and 
Lacretelle, the author of Colere^ a Journal 
de Colhre, Similarly Cocteau kept a 
journal of a film while it was being shot. 
Samuel Butler the Second and Somerset 
Maugham have given us an interesting 
series of writers’ notebooks. 

LriTERS. —The last literar>' form which 
has a bearing on biography is the epistolary. 
To write long letters is to keep a journal 
for the delectation of certain chosen 
correspondents. Sometimes the writing 
of letters has the character of an intimate 
diary, as with Balzac’s series VEtrangire. 
Sometimes it is a record of events, as with 
Horace Walpole. Sometimes it sets out 
to transmit moral reflections, as in the 
letters of Lord Chesterfield. Sometimes 
it makes use of all tiicse elements, as in 
those of Madame de S^vignd. 

Letters, being addressed to friends or 
lovers, are often written under the stress 
of genuine and strong emotion. Since 
for the most part they are not intended for 
publication, they bear the mark of an 
exceptional frankness, and this gives them 
a peculiar literary savour- There are 
writers whose letters arc better than their 
books. George Sand’s letters are far 
superior to her novels. Byron’s are 
models of prose style- Proust s contain 
analyses of feelings as precise and as 
minute as anything to be found in Reniem^ 
brance of Things Past. 

There are letters which, it would seem, 
were written for posterity or at least for a 
wide public, and these are genuine works 
of art: the letters of Pliny, of Cicero, of 
Voltaire. Certain writers have even gorie 
so far as to print their letters during their 
own lifetime: Gide and Claudel. But the 
most valuable letters from the reader’s 
point of view are those which in their 
origin were spontaneous outpourings of 
the heart. Into this category come the 
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great love letters—those of Julie dc 
Lespinasse, those of ISlirabeau to Sophie 
de Monnier, those from Julie Talma to 
Benjamin Constant. In them truth speaks 
undisguised. Nevertheless the critic 
should always remain on the watch and 
remember that a letter sometimes expresses 
not what its W’ritcr felt, but what he hoped 
its recipient would think he had felt. It 
is important for a biographer of Chateau¬ 
briand, reading one of his love-letters to 
Madame Recamier, to know that on the 
same day he was Nvriting no less ardently 
to two other women. Shelley’s protesta¬ 
tions in a famous letter to Byron—on the 
subject of what he chose to describe as the 
‘calumnies’ bearing on his relations with 
Claire Claremont—have every appearance 
of sincerity. They are, however, contra¬ 
dicted by facts on which nobody today 
would cast the shadow of a doubt. A 
letter may be a document. It is never a 
proof. A.M.; tr. G-H. 

Blank Verse, unrhymed verse of five- 
stress lines; unrh>Tncd heroic verse, 
characteristic of English dramatic and 
epic poetry; first used by the Earl of 
Surrey. C.T.O. 

Bloomsbury Group« Upon their mar¬ 
riage in 1907, Vanessa Stephen and Clive 
Bell took over 46 Gordon Square, Blooms¬ 
bury, where the Stephen family had lived 
since their father’s death in 1904, and 
Virginia and Adrian Stephen moved to 
29 Fitzroy Square. At these two houses a 
number of intimate friends were accus¬ 
tomed to meet. Most of them had affini¬ 
ties with Cambridge: Lytton Strachey, 
John Sheppard, G. E. Moore, E. M. 
Forster, Leonard Woolf (whom Virginia 
married in 1912), Duncan Grant, Maynard 
Keynes, David Garnett, Arthur Walcy; 
but Raymond Mortimer, an Oxford man, 
was among them and Stephen Tomlin and 
Edward Sackville-Wcst. The tag * Blooms¬ 
bury Group’ has no connexion with the 
general term ‘Bloomsbury intellectual’— 
the heterogeneous mass of highbrows who 
have congregated in this quarter, near the 
British Museum, since the 19th century. 
It was by chance that the Stephens 
moved from 22 Hyde Park Gate to Gordon 
Square and few of their friends lived in 
Bloomsbury. Nor did either of the houses 
constitute a ‘salon’; neither Vanessa nor 
Virginia wished to be a society quecn- 
Nor did the friends constitute a school of 
writing, expounding an ‘ism’; they fol¬ 
lowed different c^lings—artist, philo¬ 
sopher, economist as well as writer- Yet 
as a group they had unity. Their work 
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vv;is based on the philosophy, moral, meta¬ 
physical and aesthetic, that they discussed 
endlessly, much of it springing from G. E. 
Moore. They had brilliance and origin¬ 
ality but nothing 'vas done as a pose; 
always there was this bedrock of firm 
philosophy. The friends maintained con¬ 
tact during the war (1914-18) and when 
it was o\ cr the circle enlarged ; so much so 
that by the end of the 1920$ it was im¬ 
possible to say who constituted the ^ group * 

and who were merely friends and associ- 

# 

ates. It had become merged into the 
general intellectual life of Cambridge, 
Oxford and I^ndon. H. An. 

Bob and wheel, in some alliterative verse 
(c.g. Sir Gntiain and the Green Knight), a 
short line followed by a group of longer 
rhyming lines forming the conclusion of a 
.strophe. C.T.O. 

Boerde, name for certain Middle Dutch 
stories with erotic-satirical content, many 
of them adaptations of subject-matter 
similar to that of the Middle French 
fabliaux (q.v.) and Italian novels; they 
often go back to Indian and Arabian 
legends. 

Ed. E. Verwijs, Dit sijn X goede boerden 
(1861) and I'an vrouuen ende tan minnen 
(1871); C. P. Serrure in Vaderl. Museum, i 
(185s). J.J.M. 

Book, in its primary meaning *a writing' 
or ‘a written document’: thence 'a written 
or printed treatise or series of treatises, 
occupying several sheets of paper or other 
substance fastened together so as to 
compose a material whole’ (O.E.D.). 
This may be subdivided: (i) A literary 
composition, occupying one or more 
volumes: ‘A man will turn over half a 
library to make one book (Sam. Johnson); 
* I can read anything which I call a book. 
There are things in that shape which I 
cannot allow for such. In this catalogue 
of books which are no books—biblia a> 
biblia—I reckon Court Calendars, Direc¬ 
tories . . .’ (Charles Lamb, Last &says of 
Elia): (2) A material object, without 
regard to its contents: ‘A book, printed or 
written, has a tendency to be a beautiful 
object’. (William Morris, ‘The Ideal 
Book’, Trans. Bibl. Soc., 1, 1893); 
‘ Bibliography .. . deals with books as more 
or less organic assemblages of sheets of 
paper, or vellum, or whatever material they 
consist of, covered with certain con¬ 
ventional but not arbitrary signs, and with 
the relation of the signs in one book to 
those in another’. (W. W. Greg, Bibliog¬ 
raphy). 


This use of the word has attained 
considerable significance owing to the 
de%-elopmcnt of critical bibliography (see 
Bibliography), which has as its objective 
to reconstruct for each individual book the 
full 9tor>' of its origin and its fortunes as 
the material vehicle of the living word. 

F.C.F. 

Book Illustration. There are two main 
classes of illustrated books—the graphic 
and the decorative. The two features are 
not necessarily mutually exclusive; they 
serve to differentiate between books in 
which illustrations are a technical require¬ 
ment and those in which they are used for 
cmbellislunent. 

Purely decorative illustrations, some of 
them the work of great, albeit unidentified 
masters, appeared in the illuminated 
manuscripts which were the glory of the 
medieval period; and the finest of these 
displayed a great knowledge of the secret 
of success in book illustration—the har¬ 
mony benveen text and plates. When 
scribes and rubrishers worked closely 
together the ‘miniatures’, as these illustra¬ 
tions are now called, form an integral 
part of the book itself. By 1550, however, 
book illustration was dead, having given 
place to a scries of picture books in which 
the plates are accompanied by explanatory 
text (E. P. Goldschmidt, Printed Book of 
the Renaissance, 1950). Goldschmidt 
points out that the illustrations in renais¬ 
sance books were largely mnemonic and 
pedagogic in character; they sers’ed, that 
is, to assist the student in committing a 
text to memory and in finding his way about 
the book. The technical requirements for 
these books of instruction, such as 
mathematical and medical treatises, are 
that the illustrations should demonstrate 
features of the text. That utility and 
beauty need not exclude one another is 
sho^vn, for example, in the magnificent 
plates in the first edition of the Anatomy of 
Andreas Vesalius (1543) or in the wonder¬ 
ful flower books of the i8th and 19th cen¬ 
turies. Geographical works called for 
maps; and already in 1477, in Bolo^^a, an 
edition of Ptolemy’s Cosmographia ap¬ 
peared with maps drawn by Crivelli of 
Ferrara. 

Harmony between illustration and text, 
that is to say between author and illustrator, 
is the most important single factor in the 
illustrating of books. It is curious that 
the masterpieces of the French i8th and 
the English 19th century seldom show 
proper appreciation of the need for 
balance between illustrations and the text; 
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whereas humbler and less highly esteemed 
practitioners display this in a marked 
degree. Thomas Bewick, a prolific and 
unequal book illustrator, is at his best in 
the commissions executed by him for 
William Bulmer in, for example, Somer¬ 
ville's TJie Chase (1796), where the cuts arc 
married to the text with impeccable taste. 
In a later period Aubrey Beardsley not 
only mastered the possibilities of photo¬ 
mechanical reproduction, so that his most 
successful efforts arc actually more striking 
in reproduction than as originals, but his 
matching of picture to text on, for example, 
the title-page of the first volume of The 
Yellow Book is a delight to the eye. 

On the other hand, the much vaunted 
and, for their illustrations, highly accept¬ 
able group of publications known as the 
' books of the sixties*, has never completely 
captured the connoisseur's fancy, partly 
because the illustrations are so frequently 
divorced from any close association with 
their accompanying text. The fault is 
aggravated by a singularly undistinguished 
level of general production, the typography 
being only slightly less abhorrent than the 
general lay-out and the binding. ^loxon's 
Tennyson of 1857 is at once one of the 
most successful of the ‘sixties* books and 
an excellent example of these grounds of 
criticism. 

This, in turn, emphasizes blind spots 
in some of the best book production, 
where a failure to see the book as a whole 
has been responsible for blemishes. There 
are exceptions to this general statement 
also. For example, the Gregynog Press 
has not only achieved notable success in 
marrying illustrations to type and lay-out; 
but is also one of the very few' book- 
production units, self-conscious or other¬ 
wise, that has paid any marked attention 
to the binding of its books, and has 
produced some works almost completely 
unexceptionable from every point of view. 

Among the meanest of illustrated books 
of any period arc the catalogues of the 
Great Exhibition of 1851. The period 
itself, and the Exhibition as its apotheosis, 
was one of great nastiness and cheapness 
in many of its aspects, the obvious cause 
of which was the tremendous impetus given 
to the search for cheaper and quicker 
methods of producing reading matter 
called for by the increasing literacy of the 
public. The drawing-room scrap boo^ 
and the chromo-lithography used in 
children's books arc examples of this 
general nastiness in the way of illustra^d 
books, which is all the more remarkable 
in view of the good work that was being 


done at the same time, and in similar 
media, by conscientious c^aft^n*len like 
Baxter, Owen Jones, Edmund Evans and 
Hulmandell. Estimable though the efforts 
of Charles Knight may have been to 
introduce culture and learning to the lower 
classes, one may regret the fact that he did 
not make belter use of the examples of 
earlier book design which must have been 
familiar to him in his father's antiquanan 
bookshop at Eton; and one is appalled to 
find him acting as a juror in the Paris 
Exhibition of 1855. 

William Morris's influence on book 
illustration, as on other branches of 
production, is better exemplified in precept 
than in practice; but Ricketts (notably, for 
example, in The Sphinx)^ the Pissarros in 
their charmingly produced and illustrated 
Eragny Press Books, and the artists of 
what Burdett rightly calls *the Beardsley 
period * began at last to grasp and to 
exemplify Morris's principles; to regard 
the double-page, not the single page, as 
the typographical unit; to see that unit as 
a whole and to marry type and illustrations 
in a manner that has been notably followed 
and improved upon in our own day. 

Since the 1890$ this important tendency, 
to regard a book as a single unit, of which 
illustration may fonn a part, has been 
intensified. One of the major results, so 
far as self-conscious fine production is 
concerned, has been a reluctance to use 
such media as the half-tone block and its 
derivatives, precisely because they neces¬ 
sitate the use of coated papers which 
contrast unfavourably with the text paper 
and thus produce a jarring effect. The 
tendency to prefer the use of line blocks— 
which can be combined with colour work— 
wood blocks, or zincos made from them, 
and modern developments of the litho- 
offset process—all of which can be 
reproduced on text paper—have been 
coupled with, indeed have largely been 
responsible for, the increased use of 
original work by talented artists. Book 
illustrators like Bawden, Ravilious, Freed¬ 
man and Piper arc not only aware of the 
need that illustrations should enrich the 
appearance of books, they are also acquain¬ 
ted with the technique of the process to be 
used, and arc able to produce drawings 
especially suited to reproduction in a 
particular medium. 

This revolution in the book illustrator's 
outlook is remarkable. One has only to 
compare any of the cheJs^d'<Bttvre of the 
French i8th century with, say, Gill's 
Chaucer, to see the difference in outlook, 

Robert Gibbings, taking over the 
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Golden Cockerel Press in 1924, had been To sum up, book illustration, having 
preceded in using wood-engravings as started as a legacy from the illuminated 


book illustrations by Eric Gill, who 
produced the first modem book of this 
kind in 1915 —The Dci il's Devices. When 
these two men joined hands in the 
production of those modem masterpieces, 
the Canterbury Tales (4 vols, 1929-31) and 
The Four Gospels (1931), the movement 
was well under way. . In 1923 Stephen 
Gooden, who earlier in that year had made 
his first experiment in the revival of line 
cngra\’ing, received his earliest commission 
to illustrate a book. Since then he has 
made some remarkably beautiful books, 
notably his illustrations to t\vo books by 
George Moore, and his illustrated edition 
of La Fontaine’s Fables. 

The developments of the offset process, 
perhaps most notably the adaptation of 
Perspex to this medium, has afforded a 
new and exciting medium for the book 
illustrator, and it is especially notable that, 
m the selections made by Sir Francis 
Mcyncll for the National Book League's 
Festival Exhibition of modem book design, 
68 of the 100 books chosen arc illustrated. 

Rare examples occur in the history of 
book illustration where masters of the 
graphic art have illustrated their own works 
to perfection. Such, for example, arc the 
treatises of DUrer on geometry and on 
letter-forms, and in an entirely different 
sphere, the inextricable intermingling of 
words and illustrations in the more personal 
productions of William Blake. That 
greatly revered book, the Aldus Hypneroto- 
machia of 1499, is certainly e masterly 
demonstration of wood-cutting, and the 
great printer made of it a technical master¬ 
piece. Unfortunately the text is dmost 
totally incomprehensible. 

There are, again, almost miraculous 
examples of the fusion between the ideas 
of artist and author. The continued 
popularity of Tennicl’s illustrations for the 
‘Alice’booksof Lewis Carroll.andfor Peder¬ 
sen’s illustrations of Hans Andersen are 
notable examples of such a unity of ideas. 

One final word may be added on great 
painters who have illustrated books. 
Some take it in their stride, like Blake in 
illustrating Blair’s ‘Grave’ or Turner in 
illustrating the poems of Samuel Rogers; 
others, like Boucher in illustrating Moliire, 
are so unfamiliar with their medium as to 
have produced only beautiful irrelevancies. 
judged as book illustrations. One may 
also recall some of the great successes of 
Rowlandson, including those, like the 
‘Syntax* books, in which the text is an 
appendix to the illustrations. 


manuscript and gained a further lease of 
life for its utilitarian possibilities; having 
passed through a long period when it was 
largely indulged for its own sake, has 
iwally begun to take its proper place as an 
important feature in the embellishment 
and beautifying of books with the artist's 
increasing grasp of the limitations imposed 
and the opportunities offered by the 
printed page. 

C. Edc, The Art of the Book (1951); D. 
Bland, The Illustration of Boobs (1951); D. C. 
McMurtric, Book Decoration (Pelham, N.Y., 
1928); H. Cui^ven, Processes of Graphic Repro^ 
duetion in Printing (London, 1934). 

P.H.M. 

Brachycatalecdc (of a line of verse)— 
lacking one foot or two syllables of the 
normal length. C.T.O. 

Brazilian Literature* Wltilc the 16th 
century is largely occupied with records of 
explorers and missionaries^ the 17th 
century is characterized by a version of 
peninsular baroque, centred on the earlier 
capital* Bahia. Uento Teixeira Pinto 
wrote the earliest Brazilian epic* 
Prosopopeya (1601); minor poets wrote 
courtly verse* the great Vieira preached 
and wrote. His influence in particular 
lasted well on into the 18th century and is 
symptomatic of the close dependence of 
the colony on the mother country. The 
successor to the baroque came from 
Portugal too: the neo*classical movement, 
in which ‘academies' turned out frigid 
arcadian verse indistinguishable from that 
of the home country. A new cultural 
capital grew up, Ouro Preto, and the 
escola mincira^ centred about it, produced, 
as well as the usual pastoral nonentities, 
two poets, da Gama and DurSo, who in 
their epic poems introduced a more 
vigorous and realist note. This peri<^ 
saw a certain amount of political unrest, 
and one figure emerges: )os€ Bonifdcio dc 
^dradc, whose intellectual influence was 
immense. After the flight of the royal 
family to Rio, which dcf^itely established 
the cultu^ pre-eminence of that city 
(1807)1 this writer fell into disgrace and 
was exiled, an event which produced his 
greatest contribution to literature. 

A French cultural mission reached 
Brazil in 1840 and set the seal on the 
intellectual influence of France, which 
began with the introduction of romanticism 
and was to remain strong throughout the 
rest of the century. Among the early 
romantic poets (the greatest was Gon^alvea 
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Dias) the influence of Chateaubriand and 
the worship of nature predominated^ 
together with an intense nationalism. 
Later the pessimism of Alusset prevailed, 
together with a Byronic disillusionment 
(Alvares de Azevedo, Abreu). In due 
course Victor Hugo inevitably appealed 
to the Brazilian temperament, and Castro 
Alves, with his followers of the escola 
condoreira, so called because of their 
lofty aspirations, represents the liberal and 
moral uplift aspect of romanticism, which 
was prolonged down to the 1870s, if indeed 
romanticism is not endemic in Brazilian 
literature. 

The romantic novel owes much to 
Chateaubriand: Alencar exploited the 
^noble Indian’ theme, while he and others 
dwelt on their native scenery and customs. 
A little later appears the topic of the 
sertdo, the up-countr>' bush, sparsely 
inhabited by simple settlers of extreme 
rusticit>'. Alencar initiated this genre, 
Bemado de Silva Guimaraes (1827-84) 
popularized it, and after Coelho Netto 
and others had developed it, da Cunha 
wrote his famous book which, though 
neither novel nor any other fonn known 
to literature, is perhaps the greatest 
achievement in Brazilian literature. The 
greatest romantic nov'clist is Taunay, 
whose works lead insensibly on to the 
realist phase of Machado do Assis, Azevedo, 
Gra^a Aranha and others who were caught 
up in the current of Zolaesquc realism 
which swept over Europe and America. 

Machado de Assis was probably greater 
as a poet; he initiated that Pamassianism, 
•treaked with lingering romantic ebullicnce» 
which characterizes Brazilian poetry until 
contemporary poetry reached Brazil in 
the movement which the Brazilians call 
ntodernismo (distinct from the Spanish 
American movement), formally initiated 
in 1922 by Gra9a Aranha. Bilac, among 
the neo^Pamassians, and de Lima and 
Andrade among the modernists, have real 
literary status. 

The contemporary novel abounds in 
clever and striking pieces of writing; there 
18 a distinct regionalist trend and excessive 
susceptibility to foreign influence: Sos6 
Lins do Rego is the novelist of the sugar** 
plantations of the north-east, Josi A. de 
Almeida deals with the depressed rural 
areas of the northern up-country; Jorge 
Amado, who came to fiction late in life, 
is also interested in the sociological aspect 
of his subject and writes vividly of 
coloured population of Bahia; ^ Erico 
Verissimo renders the subtleties of dty life, 
much influenced by Aldous Huxley. 


F. A. de Vamhagen, FlcnUt^io da Poesia 
Brasileira (vols I-II, Lisbon 1850; vol. HI, 
.Madrid, 1853): M. Garcia Morou, El Brasil 
InUUctual (1900); S. Romero and J. Rjbeiro. 
Compendio de Historia da Literatura Brasileira 
(1909); R- de Carvalho, Pequena Historia da 
Literatura Brasileira (1919); I. Goldberg, 
Brazilian Literature (1922); A. D’E. Taunay, 
Escriptores Coloniaes (1925); J. Vc riss imo, 
Historia da Literatura Brasileira (1929); J. de 
Lima, Dots Ensaios (1930); A. Mottn, Historia 
da Literatura (1930); J. D, M. Ford, 

A. F. \\Tiiitcm and M. 1 . Raphael. A Tentative 
Bibliography of Brazilian Belles-Lettres (1931) ; 
A. Peixolo, fio^des de Historia da Literatura 
Brasileira (1931); J. C, dc .Andrade Muricy, 
A Nova Literatura Brasileira (1936); O. 
Montenegro, O Romance BrasiUiro (1938); 
N. W. Sodr 4 , Historia da Literatura Brasileira 
(and cd. 1940). E.Sa. 

Breton Literature. The Breton lan¬ 
guage was brought to Brittany by Brythonic 
emigrants from south-west Britain in the 
5th, 6th and 7th centuries. It has there¬ 
fore closer aflinities with Cornish than 
with Welsh, and its subsequent develop¬ 
ment as a minority language has subjected 
it to ntuch French influence. There arc 
no literary materials of the Old Breton 
period apart from scattered glosses. The 
Middle Breton period (1 ith-t7th centuries) 
produced a poem, Mellezour an Maru 
(‘ Mirror of Death 1519) and two metrical 
myster>' plays, Buhez Santez Nonn (* Life 
of St Non*) and Burzud Bras Jesuz 
Great Miracle of Jesus*), both of the 
early t6th century. In 1576 appeared the 
prose Buitez Santez Cathcll (* Life of St 
Catherine *). Translations of religious 
works in the 17th century are An Mirouer a 
confession (^The Mirror of Confession*, 
1621) and Doctrin an Chrisienien (‘Chris¬ 
tian’s Doctrine*, 1622), both by Tanguy 
Guegnen. Modem Breton literature com¬ 
mences with Father Maunoir’s modernized 
orthography in the late 17th century. A 
literary revival commenced in the early 
19th centur>' with the lyric poetry of A. 
Brizeux, Prosper Proux and N. Quellicn. 
H. de la Viilcmarqu^'s Barzaz Breiz 
(‘Chants populaircs dc la Basse-Bretagne’, 
1838), although not an authentic collection, 
introduced a period of collecting and re¬ 
writing of popular songs and folk-tales by 
such men as Luzel and Le Braz which are 
of great literary value. Despite the work 
of F. Vall6e and E. Emault modem Breton 
literature is hampered by the failure to 
establish a standard literary language, and 
the four major dialects of L6on, Triguier, 
Comouailles and Vannes tend to keep 
Breton literature on a provincial rather 
than on a national level. Two important 
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periodicals. An Oaled (cd. Jaffrennou) and 
Gwalam (ed. Roparz Hcmon) sene as foci 
of the nationalist revival. 

J. I^fh, Chreitomathie Bretonne (1890); A. 
Ic Bra^, Theatre ceUique (i 9 <^ 4 ); P. Ic Goff, 
Petite Ihstoire I it It r air c du dtaleete bretan de 
Vaftries (1924); Annates de Bretagne (1885 ff.); 
Ra iie Celtiquc (1870 ff.); Etudes Celtiques 
(1936 ff.); F. M. Luzel, Gxeerziou Breiz^Izel: 
Chantes f>opulaires de la BasseBretagne (2 vols> 
1868-74). I^gendes Chritiennes de la Basse* 
Bretagne (2 vols, 1881), Somou Breiz*Izel: 
Chansons populaires de la Basse*Bretagne (with 
A. le Braz; 2 'ols, 1890). M.R. 

Broadcasting. A parallel may be drawn 
between broadcasting, the most advanced 
method of spreading knowledge, and the 
story-teller of ancient times, the earliest 
fonn of literary expression. Each has 
relied upon the power of the spoken word 
and the subtle shades of meaning and em¬ 
phasis of which the human voice alone is 
capable to hold its audience. Each has 
depended upon the degree of intimacy 
that cxi.sls between narrator and listener. 
A significant difference, however, marks 
the old method from the new: whereas the 
story-teller addressed a very limited 
audience, his modem counterpart is able 
to reach the cars of millions. Broadcasting 
has spanned the world with sound and in 
the process has developed a specialized 
presentation of knowledge. Through the 
centuries the growth of culture, aided by 
the invention of printing, has replaced the 
ancient repertoire of unrecorded stories by 
a permanent literature. Printing made 
this possible: broadcasting has been the 
means of circulating this store of human 
wisdom on a scale beyond the power of 
any other medium. The publication of 
books has its limits and problems: but 
broadcasting is hampered by few restric¬ 
tions: its range is limitless, and it is 
available to the dweller in mountain and 
jungle simultaneously w*ith the inhabitant 
of a city. Its audience is impossible to 
calculate. Where an approximate calcu¬ 
lation has been attempted the results arc 
impressive. In the ease of British broad¬ 
casting, for example, it is estimated that 
some tw'o million listeners tunc in weekly 
to the B.B.C.'s Sunday serialization of a 
classical novel. In a recorded form the 
broadcast is subsequently transmitted to 
practically every part of the world, and 
translations in foreign languages (such as 
Arabic, Hindustani, Afrikaans, Spanish) 
are frequently made and rebroadcast on 
local nctw'orks. The final listening audi¬ 
ence is beyond computation. In tliis tvay 
many of the great works of English fiction 


(Jane Austen. Thackeray, Scott and 
Dickens) have reached an audience whose 
size would have astonished their authors, 
and Trollope has emerged from near¬ 
obscurity to vie with Dickens as the most 
popular radio novelist of the day. 

The effect on the reading public has been 
far-reaching. Broadcasting has stimu¬ 
lated an interest in, and a desire for, 
litcraUire which has had important reper¬ 
cussions. Fiction has been introduced to 
a wide, new public, and following upon the 
broadcast adaptation of n novel booksellers 
and publishers have found it no uncommon 
thing to be faced with a demand for the 
book which they have been unable to 
satisfy. 

Broadcasting Is particularly suited to the 
presentation of literature. First of all, the 
medium is an intense communicator of 
thought, capable of infinite shades of 
expression and suggestion. It is extremely 
flexible. It has a freedom of movement 
that not even the cinema, bound by visual 
considerations, can equal. The shifting 
scenes of a story, the development of plot 
and character, may be realized by broad¬ 
casting as swiftly as the author has dic¬ 
tated. Through the use of sound effects, 
implemented by the listener’s imagination, 
atmosphere may be created with singular 
vividness. By the artistry of the broad¬ 
caster the voice may convey physical 
dimensions: Sancho Panza’s girth and the 
lean, visionary’ figure of Don Quixote 
may be wonderfully suggested by the 
right voices. (Much therefore depends 
upon the producer’s flair for casting.) 
Broadcasting in fact may, and often does, 
lend a certain graphic quality to an author’s 
design and sets in sharp relief incidents 
and characters that perhaps only the most 
sensitive reader is able to visualize from 
the printed page. 

The spoken, as distinct from the 
dramatized, broadcast narrative, is but a 
development of the old art of the story¬ 
teller. It was Dickens who recognized the 
vnlxxc of public readings from his works, and 
it is not unlikely that had he been alive 
today he would have turned to broad¬ 
casting, and the advantages it offers on 
author, with relish. Broadcasting cannot 
replace the aesthetic enjoyment in the 
written word, but at its best it can be more 
than an artistic compromise. 

In the realm of drama the achievement 
of broadcasting is more complete. A 
play is written primarily to be spoken by 
actors and cver^hing is subsidiary to the 
dialogue. Broadcasting is the art of the 
spoken word and it is not surprising that a 
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form of literature specifically designed for 
the human voice should transfer itself so 
successfully to the microphone. It is 
debatable as to how much or how little is 
lost by performing a play in a studio as 
against in a theatre. Frequently a great deal 
has been gained. Such plays as Ibsen’s 
Brand and Peer Gynt, Goethe’s Faust, The 
Dynasts by Thomas Hardy, have been 
realized more convincingly by broad¬ 
casting than is possible (or feasible) on the 
stage. Broadcasting (notably in the 
B.B.C.’s Third Programme) has done 
exceptional ser\'ice to Shakespeare and the 
Creek classics: it has resuscitated many 
pieces of the Restoration period: Ibsen, 
Chekhov, Shaw, Pirandello, Nioliere, Victor 
Hugo, Sean O’Casey, Eugene O’Neill, 
Sartre, Lorcas and T. S. Eliot are but a 
selection of the prominent writers for the 
theatre who have through broadcasting 
enormously widened their audiences. 
Most important of all, broadcasting, 
whether it be of poetry, prose or drama, 
may be said to have encouraged a literary 
frame of mind, a habit of thought and 
listening, that is likely to have a consider¬ 
able social influence. 

Side by side with the presentation of 
literature, broadcasting has evolved an art 
of its own. The individual qualities of the 
medium have attracted the writer and he 
has studied them and used them to advan¬ 
tage. A form of radio literature, distinctive 
and original, has come into being, and an 
early example may be found in the short 
stories of A. J. Alan. They are an 
interesting study. In print these stories 
are unremarkable (like the radio scripts of 
‘ ITMA ’): the writing appears flat and 
commonplace and there is little trace of 
genuine humour. Yet under the quicken¬ 
ing touch of the microphone, for which 
they w'cre written, and the subtle art of 
the broadcaster, they became works of 
some character. The wartime ^ Postcripts * 
by J. B. Priestley, the reflections of Max 
Beerbohm, James Stephens and Desmond 
MacCarthy have been transferred to the 
printed page with no loss of literary quality; 
yet by reason of their having been designed 
in terms of broadcasting, and the telling 
niicrophone technique of their authors, 
they l^ve possibly been more effective to 
listen to than to read. In a greater degree 
the same is true of the broadcast addresses 
by President Roosevelt and Winston 
Churchill, classic examples of the use of 
oratory attuned to the sensitive nature 
of the microphone* Divorced from the 
medium for which they were composed 
it is doubtful whether these addresses 


would have made such a striking im¬ 
pression. Similarly, scientists, psycho¬ 
logists and commentators on the social and 
political scenes have used broadcasting 
creatively and influenced the trend of 
modem thought. The poet and the play¬ 
wright have lent their distinction to the 
medium. Louis MacNeice {The Dark 
Totver), Clemence Dane {The Saviours), 
Edward Sackville-W'cst {The Rescue), Eric 
Linklater {The Raft), the early plays of 
Tyrone Guthrie {The SquirreVs Cage), the 
work of Norman Corwin, and Dorothy 
Sayers’s religious sequence. The \Ian Born 
to Be King, have given a permanent value 
to broadcast literature. 

In humour, alone, broadcasting has 
failed to produce a \V. S. Gilbert, a Belloc, 
a Wodchousc, a Damon Runyan. It is 
probable that the essence of radio humour 
lies in a blend of topical parody and comic 
invention that qui^ly outlives its appeal 
and is therefore less likelv to attract or 
reward the artist. H.A, 

Bucolic (of poetty), pastoral: pastoral 
poem(s), c.g. Theocritus* Idylls, Virgil’s 
Eclogues. C.T.O. 

Bulgarian Literature* The develop¬ 
ment of Bulgarian literature follows closely 
the very uneven fortunes of the Bul¬ 
garian nation. Bulgaria was founded as 
an independent state in the Balkans in a.d. 
679. Since then, in a period of about 13 
centuries, the Bulgarians have enjoyed 
freedom and independence for less than 6 
centuries. The major part of Bulgarian 
history is the history of foreign rule with its 
inevitable consequences: curtailment and 
complete suppression of literary life. 

During the first (679-1018) and the 
second (1x85-1396) Bulgarian empires, 
literature was confined mostly to religious 
writing. Literature proper (fiction) existed 
in $0 far as the imagination of the chroni¬ 
clers and religious writers and historians 
romanticized past events to make them 
more readable and acceptable to the 
ordinary public. The most striking liter¬ 
ary development during the first empire 
was the extraordinary grots'th of the 
Bogomil heresy, which gradually embraced 
all European countries and which owed 
its influence entirely to the popularity of 
the writings of its founder, Pop Bogomil. 

Bulgarian literature in the modem sense 
of the word has its beginnings in the X9th 
century, after the national cultural renais¬ 
sance which followed the publication of 
the Slavo^Bulgarian History of Paissy. 
As Bulgaria was then still a Turkish 
province, the literary centre of the nation 
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was in Bucharest, Rumania, where a group 
of ver>' talented poets and writers published 
a considerable amount of papers, journals 
and books. Altogether 1,650 books (in¬ 
cluding textbooks and non-fiction works) 
were published before the liberation of 
Bulgaria (1878). After the liberation 
there was a great cultural and litcrar>' 
upsurge. 

By and large Bulgarian writers were 
divided into t\%o major groups. I'he first 
and the more numerous was led by Ivan 
Vazov, the foremost Bulgarian writer, 
'rhey were conservative in taste and 
traditionalist in outlook. They rejected 
the * art for art's sake' attitude and believed 
that literature should be truly national, 
rcficctiiig the achievements, setbacks, 
disappointments and tragedies of the 
nation as a whole rather than the feelings 
of the individual. This group of writers 
preferred a more * everyday language' as a 
means of litcrarj' expression. The second 
group, led by the poet Pencho Slavcykov 
and the literary critic Krastyu Krastev» 
was highly individualistic in outlook and 
very ‘highbro^\' in style and language. 

After the first world war and the death 
of Vazov, the individualistic group grew 
much stronger in influence and popularity. 
It adopted, however, the simpler language 
method of expression of the 'nationar 
group. It was centred mainly round the 
literary journal Zlatorog, edited by the 
writer Vladimir Vassilev. In the late 20s 
and the 30s this group of writers reached 
the most fruitful period of its development 
and produced poetry, novels and short 
stories of a high literary value. 

This literary progress received a severe 
setback after the second world war, and 
especially after 1948, when the Bulgarian 
Communist government adopted the so- 
called ^Zhdanov line’ towards literature 
and writers. Writers were made civil 
servants, all their work being strictly 
controlled by party officials. The * deca¬ 
dent influence of the West’, which shaped 
the outlook of all important writers, was 
proclaimed a dangerous heresy. Writers 
who refused to accept the new party policy 
were imprisoned and liquidated. Literary 
output ^ter 1948 has been levelled down 
to party literature and to such fiction and 
poetry which serve directly the political 
aims of the government. 

As Old Bulgarian literature is closely 
interwoven with the development of the 
Bogomil heresy and Bogomil literature, its 
main bibliographical relerencet follow the 
biographical entry of Pop Bogomil, the 
founder of the heresy. In so far as they deal 


with Old Bulgarian literature, works quoted 
below refer to those periods of its development 
which arc not directly connected with the 
Bogomil heresy. 

A. Strauss, BulgarUdu Volksduhtungett 
(1895); S. Radev, Macidoitieei la renaissance 
(1918); B. Penev, Istoriya tm Novata 
Balgarska Literatura {4 vols, I 93 *” 36 ; from 
Paissy onwards); Balgarski Pissateli, ed. M. 
Amaudov (10 vols; 6 vols only pub. 1932-40); 

M. Spinke, A History of Christianity in the 
Balkans (1933); N. Dontchev, Les Influences 
Blrangeres dans la littcrature bulgare (1934); 

N. S. Derjavin, Istoria Bolgarskoy Literatury 
(1935); A. Cronia, Saggi de letteralura butgara 
ontica (1936); L. Salvini, La Letieratura 
bulgara dalla liberazione alia prime guerra 
bnlcanira (1936); G. Hateau, Panorama de la 
littcrature bulgare contemporaine {i 937 ); N. 
Uaynov, Vechnoto v Nashaia Literatura {3 vols, 
1941); E. Damiani, Sommario di stana della 
lettrratura bulgara (i94i); E- Turdcanu, La 
Litterature bulgare du XIV^ sihU (i 947 ); 
D. Aldo, Les FaUilttfs bulgares (i 945 )- 

M.P. 

Burlesque, a type of stage entertaimnent 
which ridicules either the drama of its day 
or the habits, fashions and personalities of 
the moment. It is, in some of its forms, a 
vcr>' ancient type of play—there is some 
justifleation for saying that Aristophanes 
occasionally used it. The interludes of 
clowns like Taricton and Kemp in the 
i 6 th century were also very often a form 
of burlesque. It emerged in complete 
shape with Villicrs’ The Rehearsal which 
in its original form made fun of con¬ 
temporary* dramatists and actors; but os 
it held the stage for many years, it be¬ 
came the habit of the chief actor to 
mimic the other players of his day. 
Henry Carey used burlesque in his famous 
'Chrononhotonthologos which poured scorn 
upon the technique then used in dramas 
and tragedies, and the same author 
burlesqued the operas of his time, an 
example being The Dragon of Wantley. 
The bitterly satiric plays which Fielding 
wrote, and produced at the Haymarket 
theatre, were in truth burlesques and drew 
upon him not only the anger and vengeance 
of Sir Robert Walpole, the prime minister, 
but, following a burlesque entitled The 
Historical Register for the Year in¬ 

duced Walpole to bring in the Licensing 
Act of 1737. That forerunner of all tight 
operas, The Beggar's Opera^ can 
qualify as a burlesque. The stringency 
with which the Licensing Act was enforced 
under the jurisdiction of successive Lord 
Chamberlains did much to stamp out the 
old vindictive form of burlesque, although 
the plays of Samuel Foote possibly come 
under that category. Footc» how*everi 
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confined his burlesque to mimicr>*. of 
which he was a superb exponent, and 
burlesqued people and their eccentricities 
more than the current drama or passing 
events. The term ‘burletta* must not be 
confused with burlesque. Hard to define 
as it is, a burletta was in reality a play 
spoken to music, in order to avoid the 
stranglehold of the ‘ patents ’ of Drury Lane 
and Covenl Garden theatres, which forbade 
the spoken word on the stage, unaccom¬ 
panied by music. Even the Licenser of 
Plays, George Colman the younger, found 
burletta hard to define. 

In the 19th centurj' another kind of 
burlesque arose, in the form of musical 
entertainments which did indeed burlesque, 
in the straightforward meaning of the word, 
famous stories, famous plays and famous 
operas, taking subjects from all sources— 
from classical mytholog>' down to historical 
fact. This form of burlesque became 
immensely popular and some of its most 
skilful practitioners were W. S. Gilbert 
and H. J. Byron, G. A. Sala and F. C. 
Bumand. The main attraction at the 
opening night of the Gaiety theatre, 
London, was a burlesque on Robert the 
Devil by W. S. Gilbert. For years 
burlesque held the stage of the Gaiety and 
many other playhouses until George 
Edwardcs replaced it by musical comedy. 
These later burlesques were not bitter or 
acidly satiric, they were good-natured 
pieces of fun, with comedy, music and 
dancing predominating and in the case 
of those of Byron, a plethora of puns. 

There is sometimes a mistaken tendency 
to regard pantomime as burlesque. Panto¬ 
mime does not treat its stoiy* with satire 
but with topsy-turvyness, a very different 
thing. Burlesque today exists only in the 
form of revue, except when specially 
concocted at some of the private or club 
theatres. But there is a general tendency 
when reviving old melodramas to burlesque 
them in the acting thereof, which is to be 
deplored. 

The term burlesque in America has an 
entirely different meaning to that which 
obtains in England. There it means a 
light, musical and absurd entertainment, 
usually based on sex and a great display 
of the human form in undraped condition, 
without the underlying spirit of burlesque 
as wc know it, or even satire. W.M.-P. 

J. R. Planch^, ReeoUectiom (187a); G. A. 
SaJa, Life and Adventures of G. A. Sala (1895); 
F* C. Bumand, Records and Reminiscences 
(1903); S. Dark and R. Grey, William 
Schtoenk Gilbert, his Life and Letters (1923); 
E, B. Watson, Sheridan to Robertson: A Study 


of the London Stage (1926) ; S. McKechnic. 
Poptdar Entertainment through the Aget (1932); 
L. Waitzkin, The Witch of Wych Street: A 
Study of the Reforms of yivie I’estris (1933); 
V. C. Clinton Baddcley, The Burlesque Tradi¬ 
tion in the English Theatre after 26(>o (1952). 

G.R. 

Burmese Literature* The oldest form 
of Burmese literature extant is found in 
stone inscriptions, of which the earliest at 
present kno\N’n is the Myazedi or Myinkaba 
Kubyauk-kyi (a.d. 1113). These inscrip¬ 
tions are generally dedicator)’, but many 
are less fomial in style than conventional 
monuments. 

The earliest Burmese imaginative litera¬ 
ture which has sur\’ivcd dates from the 
middle of the 15th century a.d. Written 
on palm leaves, it was produced down to 
the iQth century A.D. under the auspices 
of Buddhist monarchs. The authors 
were Buddhist monks or monastery- 
trained courtiers and a few court poetesses. 
Their works include versified forms of 
Buddha’s birth stories {pyo). didactic 
poems mainly based upon the Buddhist 
scriptures, panegyric odes {snaugun). his¬ 
torical ballads {egyin). odes dealing mainly 
with nature and love {yadu). discursive 
epics iyagan). bucolic songs shorter 

lyrical songs known as te^dat. than^cho. 
le-cho. du:e-cho and baivAi\ epistles {rtiyiu 
tQsa)\ court dramas and the earliest stage 
plays ipya-ZQl). There are more than 
fifty forms of verse composition. All 
these were composed cither in rigid 
‘climbing rh>Tnes’ or in freer rhyme 
schemes. Many of these works arc 
distinguished by Buddhist piety and courtly 
refinement of language. 

Though verse predominated in that 
period, prose works were not neglected. 
They were mostly translations or adapta¬ 
tions from Pali jataka stories, Burmese 
chronicles and compilations of legal 
precedents. The prose style was ‘scrip¬ 
tural’ with long sentences, loosely knit 
clauses and arbitrary punctuation. 

The introduction of printing presses into 
Lower Burma about 1870 led to a great 
change. From 1875 onwards, popular 
works such as pya-zat. novels, novelettes 
and short stories superseded the old types 
of prose and poetical works. The uni¬ 
versity of Rangoon was founded in igao 
and a new generation of writers has since 
developed a modem Burmese literature 
consisting of poems, essays and short 
stories. Foreign literature is being made 
available through translation or adaptation. 
The creation of the Union of Burma in 
1947 has stimulated interest in the 
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national culture. Prizes have been 
awarded annually by the government for 
the best Burmese novels. 

In Kscijsh : Maung Hun Aunjf, Burmese 
Drama (1937); G. E. Har\cy» History of 
Bunna (1925; see index i.t. ‘literature*).— 
Journal of the Bumia Research Socie^-, 
Rani^oon 11910-41), especially: (a) U Ba Thein, 
‘A Dictionary' of Burmese Authors*, tr. G. H. 
Luce and Maun^ Da Kya, vol. X; (6) Ba Han, 

* Seindak>a^\lhu: Man and Poet*, vol. VII; 
(c) Po Byu and B. H., 'Shin Uttamaggyaw and 
his Taw la *; a nature Poem, vol. VII, vols VIII, 
IX and X; (</) Maunc Tin, *The Burmese 
Novel*, vol. VIl; (e) G. H. Luce, 'Burma's 
debt to Pa^jan*, vol. XXII.—HIn Pc, Konmara 
Py'u Zat^ part I, intro, and tr., contains 
various rhvme schemes and several forms of 
Bunnese versification (1952). 

Is Bi^rmese: Anthology of Burmese Litera¬ 
ture, cd. U Ky.iw Dun (4 vols, 1926-31); Pc 
ISInunR I'in, History of Bunnese Literature 
(1947)1 Pitohnt Thamaing Sadan (1905; 
classified list of Burmese literary works with 
historical and biot'raphic.al notes); Zaw(^*i and 
Min 'I'hu W'un, On Life and Letters (1948; 
anthology of verse w ith comments); E Alaung, 
A Garland of Burmese Poems (1950). H.P. 

Burns Stanza, a six-line stanza rh>'niing 
aanbnb, lines i. 2, 3 and 5 being of four 
stresses, lines 4 and 6 of two, used by 
Dums in several poems and by Wordsworth 
in At the Grate of Burns. C.T.O. 

Byelorussian Literature. Like the 
Ukrainians, the Byelorussians too were 
severed from the bulk of the Russian 
population when in the 14th century' parts 
of western Russia were incorporated into 
Lithuania. Yet the literary ' Church- 
Slavonic ‘ language for a long time 
remained the same for all three branches, 
with a gradual admixture of certain local 
peculiarities. These became conspicuous 
enough to account for the appearance of a 
Byelorussian Bible printed by F. Skorina 
in I’rague in 1517. When in 1569 
Lithuania came under Poland, the Byelo¬ 
russian gentry soon adopted the superior 
Polish civilization, relegating their native 
tongue to the peasants. After the first 
division of Poland in 1772, when the 
Byelorussian districts were annexed by 
Russia, their population possessed an 
exwllcnt folk-lore, rich above all in 
animal stories, but it could hardly boast of 
a literature in the spoken language until 
the middle of the 19th century. 

The early phase of Byelorussian litera¬ 
ture was marked by a romantic and idyllic- 
populist trend. This was gradually 
replaced by the more realistic writings of 
F. Bogushevich (1840-1900) and Jonka 
Luchina (1851-97). Yet the ban on the 


printing of Byelorussian books after the 
Polish rising of 1863 led to a standstill, 
lasting until the revolutions of 1905 
which cleared the way for a Byelorussian 
literary revival. Its centre was Vilna, and 
its principal periodical became the weekly 
Nasha Niva ('Our Field’, 1905-15). As 
the majority of the younger writers were 
of peasant origin, the village or peasant 
motifs prevailed and reached a particularly 
high level in the poetry of Janka Kupala 
(1882-1942), Jakub Kolas (*1882) and 
Maxim Bogdanovich (1891-1917). Yet 
the proper 6lan to all these activities was 
given by the revolution of 1917, when 
Byelorussia was made an autonomous 
Soviet republic, with Minsk as its 
political and cultural centre. Byelorussian 
literature now expanded by leaps and 
bounds even though it had to adapt itself 
to the general pattern of Soviet-Russian 
belles-lettres, with the usual spate of 
propaganda. On the whole, poetry pre¬ 
vailed over fiction. But the ever-growing 
crop of Byelorussian books certainly 
testifies to the vitality of this young 
literature, the proper assessment of which 
still rests with the future. 

P. V. Sheyna, Matenaly dlya iaucheniya 
hyta i naseleniy zapadnago kraya (1887-190*): 
Oeherki belorusskoy literatury, ed. N. A. 
Yanchuk (1920); E. F. Karsky, Belorussy III 
(1922): IVI. Garctsky, Gislorya belaruskae 
literatury (1926); E. F. Karsky, Ceschichte der 
tceissrussischen Volksdichtung und Literatur 
(1926); M. M. Pyotukhovich, Narysy gistoryi 
belarus. literatury (1928); E. lo Gatto, Lc 
giovane letteralura d'un veeehio popoto (1931); 
Antologiya belorusskoy poesii (1948); M. 
Lynkou, Belarssskaya sovetskaya liUratura za 
30god{\()A9)- 

Bylina (pi. byliuy), epic or heroic folk¬ 
song of Russia. The word is derived from 
byP —‘that which happened'—and came 
into use in the 1830s. The peasants still 
refer to their epic songs as starirut, i.e. 
‘things of olden times’. Intensely rhyth¬ 
mical and sonorous, the byliny, consisting 
of uneven, unrhymed lines, were chanted 
by professional shaziuli (reciters). They 
describe the exploits of the Russian 
bogatyri (champions), reflecting the 
princely, military-feudal Kievan Russia 
before the Tatar conquest in 1238-40, 
and can still be heard in the Russian north 
and even in Siberia. Closely related to the 
byliny and identical in form arc the 
historical songs about Ivan the Terrible, 
the popular robber chief Stenka Razin, 
Peter the Great and other figures who have 
impressed the people’s imagination. 

'The first collector of byliny was an 
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Englishman—Richard James, chaplain to 
the English embassy at Moscow, for whom 
some of them were wTitten down in 1619. 
His MS. is preserved at Oxford. See also 
Ballad and Cycles. 

M. N. Speransky, Bylitty (2 vols, 1916-19); 
A. N. Rambaud, La Rtissie rpi/pse {1875); W. 
Wo Inc r, Untersuchungen iiber dit Volksepik dtr 
Grosrrussen (1879); I. F. Hapgood, T/ie Epic 
Songi of Riiitia (1886); B. Stem, Furit 
Vladimir undseine Ta/elrunde (1892); R. Abicht, 
Die russische Heldensage (1907}; L. A. Magnus. 
The Heroic Ballads of Russia (1926); H. IVI. and 
N. K. Chadwick, The Grozcth of Literature^ II 
(i936)« JI- 

Byzantine Literature: sec Greek 
Literature, Medieval. 


C aballero Cifar^ El (Historia del 
Caballero de Dios que habia nombre 
Cifar)^ the earliest Spanish novel 
(early 14th century). There are three 
parts: Cifar’s adventures after separation 
from his wife and children; his advice to 
his sons; the knightly adventures of his 
son Roboin. It includes Arthurian and 
oriental material. The realistic squire 
Ribaldo is an anticipation of Sancho 
Panza. 

El Caballero Cifar^ cd. Michelant (Stuttgart, 
1872), cd. Wagner (Ann Arbor, 1929)1 cd. 
Riquer (Barcelona, lOSO* 

C. P. Wagner, ‘Sources of El Caballero 
C^ar\ in Rev. Hispanique, 10 (1903); Sir H. 
Thomas, Spanish and Portuguese Romances of 
Chivalry (1920); W. J. Entwislle, The 
Arthurian Legend in the Literatures of (he 
SpcanshPemnsula(iq2s). E.M.W. 

Caesura, the Latin term (translating 
Greek 'rofiij, * cutting’) for the division of a 
foot in Greek and Latin verse between two 
words at recognized places in the line; in 
English and other verse applied to similar 
breaks. Caesural inversion often occurs 
in English verse, e.g. Mdch have I sien 
andkndwn 11 cities of m<n’ (Tennyson). 

C.T.O. 

Canadian Literature*— In English : Pre- 
Confederation Canada, which consisted of 
scattered communities in the Maritimes, 
Quebec and Ontario, produced little 
literature of note. The sense of colorual- 
ism, strengthened by the influx of United 
Empire Loyalists after I 774 » writers to 
write about their homeland rather than 
Canada; the problem of the struggle to 
subdue the wilderness made any writing 
at all very difficult. 

Thomas Haliburton gained intemational 


fame with his humorous Yankee stories 
of Sam Slick {The Clockmaket, 1836). 
Susanna Moodie’s autobiographical Roughs 
ing it in the Bush (1852) is a typical 
expression of homesickness and excitement 
in a new country. The poetic dramas of 
Charles Heav^'sege (1816-76) enjoyed a 
sudden but fugitive popularity. Canada’s 
first literary periodical. The Literary 
Garland, was published in Montreal from 
1838 to 1851. 

With confederation, in 1867, and the 
gro\NTh of universities and urban life, a 
Canadian literature in English began to 
appear. The most important writers of 
the last decades of the century were nature 
poets, derivative of English romanticism. 
Isabella Valancy Crawford, Charles G. D. 
Roberts, Archibald Lampman, Duncan 
Campbell Scott and Bliss Carman, all 
wrote verse of considerable grace and 
charm. In the early years of the 20th 
century Marjorie Pickthall wrote verse 
which added Celtic mystery to Canadian 
themes. Pauline Johnson, Wilfred Camp¬ 
bell, and John McCrac continued the 
romantic trend in poetry, while Robert 
Service wrote narratives of the frontier in 
thumping rhythm. 

About 1900 the novel too became more 
popular. Ralph Connor found material in 
the Canadian backwoods for some 40 
popular novels. And about this time 
Stephen Leacock began, with Sunshine 
Sketches (1912), his series of sketches of 
Canadian provincialism. Other novelists 
of this period were William Kirby, Sir 
Gilbert Parker, L. M. Montgomery, 
Marshall Saunders and Ernest Thompson 
Seton. 

After the war of 1914-18 Canadian 
literature developed rapidly. Canadian 
novels were published in increasing 
numbers and poetry magazines were 
established. In the early 1920s E. J. 
Pratt began publishing distinguished lyrics 
and also narrative poems on heroic themes, 
written with both gusto and craftsmanship. 
An important group of younger poets, 
including A. M. Klein, F. R. Scott, A. J. M. 
Smith, Leo Kennedy, L. A. Mackay, P, K. 
Page, shows awareness of social problems 
and is inclined to verse experiment. 
Dorothy Livesay, Anne Marriott and 
Audrey Alexandra Broxsnn write verse of 
considerable sensitivity, and Earle Bimey 
is an accomplished narrative poet. 

In the field of fiction Mazo de la Roche 
has achieved great fame with her Jalna 
novels, romantic accounts of an Ontario 
family. Frederick Philip Grove has writ¬ 
ten sombre novels of Canadian farm life 
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and Tliomas Raddall has used the colourful 1 
history of Nova Scotia for fiction. W. O. 1 
Mitchell is a distinguished story teller of 1 
the Saskatchewan scene. Gwethalyn < 

Graham’s novel Earth and High Heaven 1 
deals with a problem of race relations, with 1 
great insight. Morlcy Callaghan’s novels 1 

of urban life are written in a popular ' 
American style. Probably the best-known ^ 

novelist in Canada today is Hugh 1 
McLennan, whose Barometer Rising and 
Tzvo Solitudes come from the fibre of t 
Canadian life. ' 

Drama festivals and the needs of i 
the Canadian Broadcasting Corporation < 

have encouraged the writing of plays. ' 
Robertson Davies, a newspaper editor, has 1 
written amusing satires for the legitimate 
stage. Lister Sinclair and Joseph Schull 1 
are two of the best-known writers of radio 1 
plays, noted for their use of Canadian I 

themes and their pointed wit. 

Literary criticism has nut fiourished in 
Canada, but some first-rate criticism has 
come from E. K. Brown, C. F. Klinck, 
Lome Pierce and W. E. Collin. J. D. 
Robins has written some of the best non¬ 
fiction in his whimsical accounts of sum¬ 
mer life in Ontario. 

The immense volume of American 
magazines and books and the importance 
of the American market have adversely 
affected literary production in Canada. 
The Massey Report of 1951 deplores 
excessive American influence and points 
out the peculiar difficulties of Canadian 
writers (e.g. the lack of bookshops and the 
small sales of books in Canada). The 
influence of British writers has also been 
of great importance. But against all these 
difficulties, Canadian writers arc making a 
determined struggle to establish a distinct 
literature of their own. 

J. D. Logon and D. G. French, Highways of 
Canadian Literature (1924); V. B. Rhodenizer. 
Handbook of Canadian Literature (1930); 

E. K. Brown, On Canadian Poetry (1945); 
The Book of Canadian Poetry, cd. A. J. M. 
Smith (1948); University of Toronto Quarterly, 
Annua! RetAeto of Letters in Canada. 

M.H.M.M. 

In French: There had not been 
opportunity for even the beginnings of a 
literature in French to develop at the time 
when Canada was acquired by Great 
Britain, in 1760. And the century which 
followed was as difficult for French- 
speaking Canadians as for English. The 
treaty of 1763 provided for the mainten¬ 
ance of the French language, which is now 
equally official with English in the province 
of Quebec and in the Parliament of Canada 
and the federal courts. It is the home 


language of about 30 per cent of Canada's 
population. The cession and the French 
Revolution effectually cut off the French 
of the colony from intellectual communica¬ 
tion with France, which was not resumed 
until about 1850, when the French 
romantics began to be avidly read in 
Quebec. The Durham Report of 1839, 
which described French Canada as a 
people without a literature, provoked the 
French Canadians to a consciousness of 
their identity, and the Histoire du Canada 
of F. X. Gameau, which began its appear¬ 
ance in 1845, was the signal for a whole 
ccntur>- of literary activity, the note of 
which is almost entirely that of the struggle 
for survival of a small French group on an 
English-speaking continent. With few 
exceptions the inspiration of this literature 
both in poetry and in prose, has been the 
history, character and persistence of the 
French Canadian people. Only in very 
recent years has it begun to concern itself 
with the universal problems of the human 
race, largely under the influence of the 
newer writers of France since the first and 
especially the second of the great wars. 

The literary movement of i860 centred 
in Quebec City, in the bookshop of Octave 
Cr^mazie, himself a good poet, and the 
salon of Abb^ Raymond Casgrain; but 
with the rise of Louis Frechette, the first 
poet to attain recognition in Paris, whose 
Les Fleurs Bordales was published in Dijon 
in 1881 and crowned by the French 
Academy, the scene began to shift to 
Montreal. The creation of the Dominion 
of Canada in 1867 did not particularly 
stimulate literary activity among the 
French, to whom it meant a long continu¬ 
ance of their minority position; but the 
appearance about the same time of several 
patriotic novels, Les Attciens Canadiens of 
P. A. dc Gospi and Jean Rivard of A. 
G^rin-Lajoic among them, inaugurated a 
study of primitive rural manners and 
scenes which is still going on, but is now 
becoming much more realistic. 

Serious literary criticism began about 
1900, after the foundation of a group in 
Montreal calling itself £coIe Litt^raire and 
the subsequent starting in Quebec of the 
Soci6t6 du Parler Franks au Canada, 
which concerned itself with the preserva¬ 
tion of the old forms of speech surviving 
from the early days of the colony. Poets 
such as £mile Nclligan and Albert L<ozeau 
attained a higher artistic finish, and 
psychological problems began to interest 
both poets and novelists, while Robert 
Choquette a little later enlarged the scale 
of poetic effort, which had been successful 
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only in the lyric. Much credit is due to 
such critics as Louis Dantin and IVIgr. 
Camille Roy, Maurice Hebert and C. Ab 
der Haldcn, and more recently Guy 
Sylvestre, Roger Duhamel and ISIarcel 
Dugas. After 1920 the novel also became 
more adult, with the work of Gabrielle Roy, 
Roger Lemclin, Germaine Guevremont 
and Claude Henri Grignon. An extreme 
preoccupation, not unnatural in a very 
self-conscious minority element, with the 
problems of racial survival continues to be 
the chief characteristic of this literature, 
though in slowly lessening degree. 

C. Ab der Halden, Etudes de Utterature 
cartadiermt^franfaue (1904) and Noavelles 
Etudes . . . (1907); Camille Roy, Sos 

origines Utt&aires (1 909), Essats sur la 
litterature canadienne (1907), Nouveaux essats 
. . . (1914), Histoire de la litterature canadienne 
(14th ed. 1950); Louis Dantin, Glases cntiqties(2 
vols, 1931—35); Maurice Hubert, De Litre en 
litre (1929), D'un Livre (1932); Albert 

Dandurand, La Poesie canadienne^fran false 
(*933)5 F* M. Jones, Le Roman canadien^franfass 
(* 93 i); ]• C. Bracq, The Evolution oj 

French Canada (1924); Ian F. Fraser, The 
Spirit of French Canada (1939); Bcrthclot 
Brunet, Histoire de la litterature canadienne^ 
Jranfaise (1946); Albert Dandurand, Le 
Roman canadien^franfois (1937); H. d'Arles, 
Nos historiens (1921); Jean Charbonneau, 
L'EcoU littiraire de Montreal (1935); Seraphin 
Marion, Les Lettres Canadiennesd*autrefois {fi 
vob, 1939-49) \ Jules Lcgcr, Lt Canada franfais 
et son expression littfraire (1938); Jane M. 
Turnbull, Essential Traits of French^Carusdian 
Poetry (1938). B.K.S. 

Cancionciros (Portuguese, ^songbooks’), 
collections of medieval Galician and 
Portuguese poems that have come down 
to us in three manuscripts: Cancioneiro 
da Ajuda, Cancioneiro da Vaticana, Can- 
cioneiro Colocci^Brancuti. The latter is 
also referred to as Cane, da Biblioteca 
Nacional de Lisboa. With the Caniigas de 
Santa Maria (also in Galician and of the 
same literary period) of Alfonso cl Sabio 
the Cancioneirot constitute a vast repository 
of over 2,000 compositions by some 160 
poets. They cover the period from the 
late 12th century to the middle of the r4th 
century. 

The Cartcioneiros contain chiefly love 
lyrics {cantigas de amigo and cantigas de 
tsmor) and satirical poems (cantigas de 
esedmio e maldizer). While influence of 
the Proven pal lyric is easily discernible, 
notably in the cantiga de amor which, 
addressed by the lover to his lady, develops 
the themes of courtly love, the cantiga de 
ojnigo appears to be an indigenous form of 
more remote origin. In this a young girl 


sings of her lover (amigo) ; lamenting his 
absence, accusing him of infidelity, rejoic¬ 
ing in his return; at times confiding in her 
mother who often gives advice and warn¬ 
ing or in her friends with whom she 
visits some local shrine. These simple 
and often poignant little scenes with 
their delicate suggestion of natural setting 
(hiU-countr\', the sea, a pine grove) arc 
essentially domestic in character. Many 
cantigas dc amigo consist of a single elegiac 
motif developed in parallel strophes, each 
verse being repeated with slight modifica¬ 
tions (change of assonance, s>Tionyms) 
]ea\ing an impression of immobility and 
deep sadness. 

The cantigas de esedrnio e maldizer 
develop satirical themes and comical 
situations, often with direct personal abuse 
{maldizer) of a most violent and obscene 
kind. At other times the satire {esedrnio) 
is more general or the personal references 
more obscure. All these poems throw 
interesting sidelights on the society of the 
period. 

Juglar, segtely trovador are the names 
variously given to the poets of the Can^ 
cioneiros according to their social standing. 
That many of them cultivated all three 
types of cantiga testifies to their versatility. 

The Cancioneiro (Serai is a much later 
collection of poems compiled and pub¬ 
lished in 1516 by Garcia de Resende. 
This vast anthology chiefly contains verses 
composed as a form of social diversion at 
the courts of John II and Manuel I of 
Portugal. Many of the 286 poets whose 
works arc included write in Spanish as well 
as Portuguese, thus inaugurating a period 
of Spanish influence in Portuguese litera¬ 
ture that was to last until the 28th century. 

Although the fresh inspiration of the 
early cantiga de amigo is totally absent the 
Cancioneiro Ceral continues and develops 
the tradition of the courtly love-lyric and 
of the cantiga de esedrnio. Monotony and 
triviality characterize many of these poems 
but the Cancioneiro Geral introduces 
many novel elements into Portuguese 
literature and contains in germ almost 
every feature of the great literary period 
that was to follow. 

Cancioneiro da Ajuda, crit. cd. C. Michael is 
dc Vasconcclos (2 vols, Halle, 1904), diplo¬ 
matic ed. H. H. Carter (New York, 1941), ed. 
Marques Braga (1945); 11 canzoniere portoghese 
della biblioteca vaticana, ed. £. Monaci (Halle, 
1875); Cancioneiro portuguez da Vaticana, ed. 
T. Braga (1878); // canzomere portoghese 
CoIocci’Braneuti^ partial diplomatic ed. E. 
Molteni (Halle, 1880), Cancioneiro da Biblioteca 
Nacional (antigo Coloeci^Brancutf) (8 vols, 
1949 flO; Cantigas de amigo dot trovadortt 
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gaU’fio^portuRucses^ cd. J. J. Nunes (3 vols, 
1926-28); Cantigas de atnnr dos irotadf/tcs 
g(dfgo~portuguesfS, cd. J. J. Nunes (1932).— 
Anthoi.OGIFj!; ; J. J Nunes, Crcsfoniatia 
arcoica (3rcJ cd. 1943); ' Ncm^sio, A potsia 
dos trovtniorts {\<)$ 0 ). — Conn<mciroReTat(i$\t>), 
ed. A. J. (jon^alvcs Ouimaraes ($ vols, 1910- 

17). 

M. Rodrij?ucs Lapa, Das origem da potsta 
Krica tin Portugal (1929), Lifoes de littratura 
portuguesa, Epoca medicx al (3rd cd. 1952); S. 
rcllcRrini, Studi su trovt t trovatori della pnma 
Hrita ispam-portoghese (1937); A. F. G. Bell, C. 
Bowra and \V. Entwistlc, Da potsia medict ol 
pOTtugursa (1947); J. Filpucira Valverde, 

* Lfrica medievol (rallcRa y portuguesa\ in 
Hist 6 ria general de las literaturas hispdmcas, I. 
cd. D. G. Dia^t-Plaja (Barcelona, 1949).—On 
Cancioneiro gct ^\: T. Braga, Pottos palaeianos 
(1871); J. Ruggicri, // eanzointrt di Rtstndt 
(Geneva, 1931); A. Crabby Rocha, Asptelos do 
Cancioneiro gtral (1949). T.P.W. 

Cancioncro (Span. ‘ songbook ’). This 
name is given to various anthologies of 
courtly lyrics made in the 15th and early 
i6th centuries. The chief are the Cflw- 
cioncro de liaena (1445), dc Sttifiiga (late 
iSth century) and the Cancioncro general 
(1511). The word was also used to 
describe the collected works of a single 
poet. E.M.W. 

Canterbury Talcs (c. 1380-1400), the 
best known and most comprehensive work 
of Geoffrey Chaucer, written for the most 
part in rhymed couplets, and ranking 
among the world's great collections of 
stones. They are the mature expression 
of a poetical vision gained in 25 years of 
courtiership and courtly poetry, of tradition 
and travel, of experiment and observation. 

Chaucer perhaps began collecting 
material for the stories as early as 1380 and 
doubtless had written the story of Palamon 
and Arcite (later The KnighPs Tale) and 
the Life of St Cecilia (The Second Nun's 
Tale) before 1385 or 1386 (cf. Prologue to 
The Legend of Good Women, F-text, 420- 
26), The main outline of the scheme was 
probably hrmly sketched soon after 1386; 
and we can probably assume from its 
unfinished state that Chaucer was engaged 
on his great work until his death in 1400. 

The framework of The Canterbury Tales 
IS the journey of a group of pilgrimsp drawn 
from many classes of society, from the 
Tabard Inn in Southwark to the shrine 
of St Thomas at Canterbury. Including 
Chaucer ^ nyne and twenty ’ pilgrims 
(Prologue 24) make up the company, and 
a thirtieth, the Canon’s Yeoman, joins 
them later. [The reference to ^precstes 
thre’, Prologue 164, is the only evidence 
that more than one priest accompanied the 


Prioress, and it is commonly regarded 
as an oversight on Chaucer’s part. For a 
contrary view see \V. W. Lawrence.) At 
the suggestion of Harry Bailly, their host 
a( the Tabard Inn, they agree to enliven 
their journey by each telling two tales on 
the way out, two on the way back, with a 
supper for the best teller. Bailly himself 
was to accompany them and act as judge 
and arbiter. 'I'he promised 120 talcs were 
never completed; and the ‘now lakkcth us 
no talcs mo than oon’ of the Parson's 
Prologue (I, 15-25) may be an indication 
that Chaucer had modified his plan. 
Only Chaucer himself is allowed two 
stories, one of them (Sir Thopas) inter** 
rupted; seven of the company tell no 
story at all (Yeoman, Haberdasher, Car¬ 
penter, Weaver, Dyer, Tapestry-maker, 
Plo\s7nan), The Monk's Tale is stopped by 
the pilgrims, and The Cook's Tale and The 
Squire's Tale arc left unfinished. Even so 
there are about 17,000 lines, one-sixth 
of which are taken up by the frame nar¬ 
rative, the General Prologue and The Wife 
of Bath's Prologue. 

The link passages make the order of 
some of the tales certain. Perhaps too, 
as Kittredge suggests (Mod. Philol., IX, 
19x2), stories on the same themes (especi¬ 
ally the so-called Marriage-group) should 
stand together. But because the work is 
unfinished the final order of the talcs, and 
the stages and length of the pilgrimage 
itself, must remain in some respects 
hypothetical. 

For the most part the tales do eminently 
suit their tellers (especially The Knight's 
Tale and the various fabliaux) and give 
the effect of dramatic narrative. But 
some inconsistencies within the tales 
underline the fact that Chaucer never 
completely revised the work. So in The 
Km^ght's Tale the Knight is made to say 
* But of that storic list me nat to xcrite ’ (A. 
1201); and the Man of Law, after saying in 
his Prologue that he will speak in prose, 
tells his tde in seven-line stanzas. 

There are as many types and sub-types 
of tales as Polonius l^ds of ploys— fabliau^ 
.^sopion fable, folk talc, ‘Breton lay’, 
Arthurian story, mock sermon—and it is 
most convenient to describe each of them 
briefly in turn. The order followed is 
that of F. N. Robinson’s edition. 

The General Prologue is a group of 
sketches of the company. There is no 
precise literary parallel in ancient or 
medieval literature to such a series of 
portraits: and some modem scholars, 
particularly J. M. Manly and his adherent*, 
have supposed from the particularity of the 
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descriptions that certain of them must 
represent, in part or whole, actual people 
knowTi in London at the time. But many 
of the details of the descriptions are un¬ 
doubtedly from literary sources, and most 
of the portraits are clearly larger than life. 

The members of the company in the 
order they appear in the Prologue are: 
Knight; Squire; Yeoman (armed retainer); 
Prioress and her three attendant priests; 
Nun; Monk; Friar; ^lerchant; Clerk of 
Oxford; Sergeant of Law; Franklin 
(wealthy landoumer); Haberdasher; Car¬ 
penter; Webbe (weaver); Dyer; Tapycer 
(Tapestry-maker); Cook; Shipman (sea- 
captain) ; Doctor of Physic (physician); 
Wife of Bath; Parson (parish priest); 
Plowman; Miller; Manciple (steward); 
Reeve (bailiff); Summoner (at ecclesiastical 
court); Pardoner (seller of indulgences); 
Host. 

The Knight's Tale. An adaptation of 
Boccaccio's Teseida; a courtly stor>' of the 
rival love of Palamon and Arcite, prisoners 
of Theseus, king of Athens, for Emilye, 
sister of Theseus's wife Ypolita. When 
they fight for her hand at a tournament 
Palamon is defeated but, at the moment of 
victory, Arcite is thrown from his horse and 
fatally injured. The story ends with the 
marriage of Palamon and Emilye and 
Theseus’s noble speech on the law of 
succession in nature. 

The Miller's Tale. An uproarious, 
scurrilous story of deception. Nicholas, a 
scholar, wishing to lie with Alisoun, the 
young wife of an Oxford carpenter, by 
predicting a second flood persuades the 
carpenter to attach three tubs as beds to 
the ceiling for safety. This deception 
succeeds in the way he had hoped; but he 
is painfully discoi^orted when he tries 
to deceive the priest-lover of Alisoun who 
hopes to kiss her lips through her bedroom 
window. There arc analogues in German, 
Flemish and Italian of this type oi fabliau. 

The Reeve's Tale. Stung by the Miller's 
story, the Reeve, a carpenter himself, 
retaliates in kind by telling ‘in his cherics 
termes' a Tnerry fabliau of the discoi^ture 
of ‘hoote deynous' Symkyn, a miller of 
Trumpington. Two clerks, Alcyn and 
John, robbed by Symkyn of part of some 
grain they carried, revenge themselves on 
his wife and daughter. The scholars' 
northern dialect can be fairly accurately 
localized (see J. R. R. Tolkien, Tram. PhU. 
Soc,, 1934). A close French analogue, Le 
Meumer et les JL clerSf exists in two MSS. 

The Cook's Tale. A fragment which 
Chaucer perhaps meant to suppress (the 
Host later calls for a story from the Cook 


H. II ff.). If completed it would prob¬ 
ably have been a tale of urban *harlotrie' 
matching the Cook's character as the rural 
matters of the Miller and the Reeve did 
theirs. The Tale of Gamelyn found in 
some MSS after The Cook's Tale is 
spurious. 

The Man of Laxv's Tale. Constance, 
the beautiful, innocent heroine, is twice 
falsely accused, twice set adrift in a small 
vessel and left to the mercy of the sea. As 
in the romance Havelok the episodes arc 
quite gratuitously duplicated, but the tale 
is saved by the noble figure of Constance 
who, like the ascetic women of the middle 
ages, secs the brightness of heaven rather 
than the trials of earth. The primary 
source is a passage in Nicholas Trivet’s 
Anglo-Norman Chronicle^ c. 1335. Cf. 
Gow'er’s treatment of the same story in 
Conf. Antant. II, 587 ff. 

The Wife of Bath's Tale. In 856 lines 
of prologue the Wife of Bath condemns 
celibacy by giving a coarse, turbulent 
account of her life with her five successive 
husbands. Her talc is a garnished folk¬ 
tale—resembling that of Florent in Gower's 
Conf. Amant. I 1407 ff., and the romance 
The Weddynge of Sir Gawen and Dame 
Ragnell —about an Arthurian knight who, 
forced on pain of death to discover within 
a year what it is that women love most, is 
told the answer (‘sovereignty’) by a 
loathsome hag on condition that ho marry 
her. He reluctantly agrees and she is 
miraculously transformed to youth and 
beauty. 

The Friar's Tale. A trenchant illustra¬ 
tion of the importance of intention when 
invoking or cursing God. A widow, 
pressed by a summoner for a payment of 
' twelf pens ’ m default of appearing before 
the archdeacon's court, commends him to 
the devil; the fiend promptly appears and 
bears the summoner off to hell. No precise 
source is known, but the motif is a common 
one. 

The Summoner's Tale. The Summoner 
retaliates by relating an earthy story of the 
unsavoury bequest of a bed-ridden villager 
named Thomas to a greedy and hypo¬ 
critical friar. The only knowTi analogue is 
Li Dis de le vescie d prestre (‘ The Story of 
the Priest’s Bladder’) by a certain Jacques 
de Baisieux. 

The Clerk's Tale. The story of patient 
Griselda is adapted from a Latin letter by 
Petrarch, Epistolae Sestiles^ Book XVII, 
letter III and an anonymous French prose 
translation of it, Le Livre Griseldis. But 
the events described—the monstrous test¬ 
ing of the heroine’s virtue and devotion. 
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the surrender of her children, their 
miraculous restoration to recompense her 
patience—are embedded in folk-tale. 
Chaucer lightens this harrowing tale at the 
end with a witr>- and disarming envoy. 

The Merchant's Tale. This is a fabliau 
bolstered up with rhetorical colours, and 
ironically using the ideas and language of 
courtly love. January, wizened old hus¬ 
band of a young wife, suffers both 
cuckoldry and the greater delusion that he 
only dreamt what in fact he had seen. No 
precise source has been discovered (though 
see Holthauscn, Engl. Sludien XLIII, 

168 ff.), but the Pear Tree episode which 
forms the climax is current in many 
popular talcs. Alexander Pope retold the 
talc in a poem entitled January and 
May. 

The Squire's Tale. A fragment of an 
easicni romance, the 'half-told' story of 
Cambuscan, king of Tartary, his daughter 
Canacc, and her magic ring. There are 
disappointing continuations of it by 
Spenser in Faerie Queene, IV, Cantos 2, 3; 
and by John Lane, a friend of Milton’s 
father. Milton himself refers to it in U 
Penseroso. It is too brief for its source 
to be determined, but stories of magic 
rings, swords, mirrors etc. are a common¬ 
place in the cast and in western medieval 
romances. 

The Franklin's Tale. The Franklin’s 
claim to have ‘in remembraunce' a lay of 
‘Thisc oldc gcntil Britouns’ is probably 
conventional, but his talc docs have two 
of the commonest elements of the Breton 
lay—the rash promise and the fulfilment of 
an impossible condition by magic. The 
closest analogue is the story of Mcnedon 
in Boccaccio's Filocolo. Dorigen, faithful 
wife of Arverigus, embarrassed by the 
advances of Aurelius, consents to grant her 
love to him if all the rocks on the coast of 
Brittany be removed. A magician achieves 
this, but Aurelius generously releases her 
from her rash vow and is unexpectedly 
compensated himself. 

The Physician's Tale. The story of 
Virginia’s voluntary death at the hands of 
her father to spare her from the designs 
of the wicked judge Apius. Gower tells the 
story independently in Conf. Amant., VII, 
5>i3t~5>3o6. Chaucer’s immediate source 
is the Roman de la Rose (cd. E. Langlois, 
5 > 589 “S» 6 s 8 ). but he may have known the 
original story in Livy’s History, Bk. Ill (as 
the Physician claims). It stands after 
The Franklin's Tale in the best MSS. 

The Pardoner's Tale. The vain and 
hyi^critical Pardoner confirms his <^arac- 
ter in the famous cynical sermon-confession 


of his own rapacity and dishonesty in his 
Prologue. In the tale, three revellers are 
directed by an old man to a tree where they 
find a heap of gold and ultimately, through 
avarice, their own doom. There arc many 
eastern and continental analogues for the 
Robber and Treasure story, but the old 
man (Death ?, the Wandering Jew ?) is 
Chaucer’s owti addition. 

The Shipman's Tale. 'Phis has the folk¬ 
tale motif of the Lover’s Gift Regained, 
and has points in common with Boccaccio’s 
Decameron, VIII, i and 2. The wife of an 
over-thrifty merchant asks a monk to lend 
her 100 francs. The monk borrows the 
money from the merchant himself, gives 
It to the wife and is granted her favours in 
the merchant’s absence. On the latter’s 
return the monk tells him he has repaid 
the money to his wife. She cannot deny 
this but cleverly evades suspicion and the 
ending is happy. Some lines at the 
beginning of the tale have been taken to 
indicate that the tale was meant for a 
woman. 

The Prioress's Tale. A tale of simple 
pathos and unknown origin in rhyme- 
royal, telling of the martyrdom of a 
widow’s 7-year-old son, murdered by Jew# 
for singing ‘O alma Redemptoris mater’ 
on his way to school. His singing, 
miraculously prolonged after his death, 
guides ' Cristenc folk ’ to his body. 

Chaucer's Tales. — (t) iStr Thopas. 
‘Elvyssh’ Chaucer essays to entertain his 
companions with a cunning burlesque 
on some banal contemporary metrical 
romances; he specifically mentions Sir 
‘Beves’ of Hampton, and ‘sir Gy’ of 
Wartvick; and ‘ Horn child ’ probably refers 
to King Horn. Not even Harry Bailly can 
endure his ‘verray lewednessc’ and he is 
shouted dowTi. For Chaucer’s supposed 
knowledge of the Auchinicek MS. see 
L. H. Loomis’s article in Essays and Studies 
in Honor of Carleton Broum (1940). 

(2) Tale of Melibeus. After this inter¬ 
ruption Chaucer proceeds to tell a ‘moral 
tale vertuous’ in prose, a long disputation 
between Melibeus and his wife Prudence 
on the merits of violence and non-violence. 
It is a close rendering of the French Liwe 
de Mellibee et Prudence by either Jean de 
Meung or Renaud de Louens, which in 
turn is a condensed paraphrase of the Liber 
Consolationis et Consiln of Albertanus of 
Brescia {ft. 2225). 

The Monk's Tale. An interrupted 
series of short formal tragedies (in the 
medieval sense of ‘men fallen from high 
estate’) in stanzaic form. Harry Bailly 
dubs them ‘ nat worth a boterfiye but one, 
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the tale of Ugolino (derived from Dante*s 
Inferno, XXXIII 1-90), is a pecker master¬ 
piece. They are from various sources and 
are arranged in the manner of Boccaccio's 
De Casibns Virorum Illustrium. 

The Nun's Priest's Tale. An i^sopian 
fable and a sparkling exercise in mock- 
heroic with much to say concerning dreams, 
matrimony, predestination and the rules of 
rhetoric, all favourite Chaucerian (and 
medieval) themes. The bare suggestion 
for this delicious farmyard rough and 
tumble may have come from the French 
Roman de Renart \ but the riotous execution 
of it is unmistakably Chaucer's own. 

The Secofid Nun's Tale. This tells of 
the martyrdom of the Roman maiden 
Cecilie (St Cecilia) and her husband 
Valerian. It is in rhyme-royal and is 
clearly an early piece. Chaucer may have 
derived this well-knowm stor>' from a MS. 
of the Legenda Aurea of Jacobus de 
Voragine. 

The Canem's Yeoman's Tale. A canon 
and his yeoman join the company at 
‘ Boghlon-under-Blee' (now Boughion- 
under-Blcan, 5 miles from Canterbury) 
and the latter, hotfoot on his arrival, tells 
this tale about the impostures of alchemists. 
ITicre is no known source, and it can per¬ 
haps be reasonably assumed to be based on 
a current anecdote. 

The Manciple's Tale. The fable of the 
tell-tale bird found in Ovid's Mel., II, 
53^-632 and in many authors after him 
(c.g. in Gower's Conf. Anuznt.y III, 768- 
817). A crow, able to irrutatc human 
speech, reveals to Phoebus his wife’s 
infidelity. The enraged Phoebus kills his 
wife and then in a fit of remorse plucks 
out the bird’s white feathers and silences 
his power of speech. And so all crows are 
black. 

The Parson's Tale. Because he has no 
skill in alliterative verse (/ han^ nat geeste 
*rum^ ram, ruf‘ by let ire, Parson's Prologue 
43) or in rhyme, the Parson proposes to 
tell a ‘myrie talc in prose To Imytte up al 
this fecste, and make an ende’, which 
turns out to be a long orthodox dissertation 
on penitence and divine mercy (with a 
digression on the seven deadly sins), 
derived ultimately from the Summa of St 
Raymund of Pennafortc, a 13th-century 
Dominican. 

It is followed by the famous Retraction, 
now generally believed to be genuine, m 
which Chaucer asks forgiveness 
‘translacions and enditynges of worldly 
vanjtces. . . /—among which he includes 
' the book of Troilus' ( Troilus and Crueyde), 
the unknown ‘book of the Leoun , and 


‘the tales of Cauntcrbur>', thilke that 
sownen into s>Tine\ 

The Teles arc best studied in the ed. of 
W. W. Skeat (6 vols, 1894) or F. N. Robinson 
0933 )* hut the ed. of J. M. Manly (1928). 
though expurgated, is useful. The best ed. 
of the separate tales are The Clerkes Tale and 
The Sun*s Prieit's TaU, both ed. K. Sisam 
(1923; 1927); Ttie Pardoner's Tale, ed. 

Carleton Brown (193s); and the Prologue, ed 
R. T. Davies (1953).— The Text of the Canter^ 
bury Tales, cd. J. NI. Manly and E. Rjckcrt (8 
vols, 1940) is a comprehensive cd. for specialist;^ 
based on a modem rc-c.xamination of all the 
MSS. A valuable handbook is Sources anJ 
Analogues of Chaucer's Canterbury Tales, cd. 
\V. F. Bryzn and G. Dempster (1941). 

The most recent critical study is W. \V, 
Lawrence, Chaucer and The Canterbury Tales 
(1950J. H.W .B- 

Canto, Italian term for a section of a 
long poem such as might be recited 
('sung*) at one time. C.T.O. 

Canzone, a fomi of lyric introduced into 
Italy from Provence, usually consistinL of 
two equal sections (pedes) with a cauda, the 
lines being generally anisometrical. 

C.T.O. 

Carol, originally a song on the Nativity 
and related subjects, sung between Christ¬ 
mas and Epiphany (formerly Candlemas), 
distinguished from the Advent song since 
the 19th century. Already the ancient 
Christian church possessed carols, singing 
of the advent of bliss in the new-born king, 
and all tlirough the middle ages the clergy* 
continued writing these songs for use in 
the church, mostly sequences such as the 
well-known Laetabundus, The contents 
gradually adapted themselves to the spirit 
of the time, in that under tlie influence of 
the Franciscans the tone became more 
human and sensitive. In this respect at 
least the vernacular song is indebted to 
Latin poetry. Present-day carols are with 
few exceptions not older than the 15 th 
century. An important group arc the 
cradle songs, sung around a cot beside the 
alur or elsewhere in the church or tlic mon¬ 
astery. Here especially an alternation of 
soli and tutti as in the leis was welcomed. 
The oldest of them were songs in which 
Latin and the vernacular alternated, as in 
the lullaby of Chester: 

Qtd creavii celum, luUy, luily, lu 

Nascisur in ttabulo, byby, byby, by 

qtd regis seeulum, lully, luUy, lu, etc. 

Later, and right up to the present day, 
carols were also sung in public, cspeciully 
by beggars, who sometimes went in pro- 
c^ion behind a ‘star’, or spontaneously 
by children and young people in groups. 
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Bccatisc of the early secularization of 
Christmas the carol in some cases acquired 
a worldly character even m the middle ages. 
In England ‘the boar's head’ and the 
'wassail bowl’ were Rrccted with carols, 
transforming the carol into a companion¬ 
able or even a drinking song. The 
French noel, which did not flourish until 
the 16th ccntur>'» shows all the character¬ 
istics of the idyll (inspired by the visit of 
the shepherds, for centuries the central 
theme), whereas the German II t'ihtiachts^ 
hed actually owes its fame as a spiritual 
song to individual poets of the Refonuation 
(Luther, Gcrhnrdt). Outstanding speci¬ 
mens of new songs appeared in England, 
such as Milton’s Natitity hymtt, South- 
wells The hurm'tt^ hahe, Vaughan, Crashaw, 
Herbert etc. The Middle Dutch carols 
show most variety, although never of the 
secular type. After the 17th centur>' the 
source slowly dried up evcr>-where. In 
the 19th century two carols became 
extraordinarily popular, namely Stille 
Nacht and Minuit! ChrtUwm. Productivity 
in our centurj' is a matter of individual 
artistic creation rather than of writing in 
the spirit of any community. 

L. C, Amelin, J. Haizfcld, V. 'Ihomas, In 
Notoli Domini. Ilynuti cantiones nataliciac 
ex tradifione ecclesiae ocndent{dis seUctae et cum 
notis musicis eJitae (1933); W. Sandys, C/in'it- 
mns carols, ancient and modern (1833), Specimens 
of old Christmas carols (Percy Soc., 1H41), 
Sonus and Carols of the Isth century (Percy Soc., 
1847); A. H. Bullcn, Carols and poems from 
the i^th century to (he present time (1885); 
J. A. Fuller Maitland and W. Rockstro, 
English carols of (he I sth century etc. (n.d.); 
II. C. Dccching, A book of Christmas verse 
(1895); E. K. Chambers and P. Sidgewiek, 
Early English lyrics {1907); E. Rickert, 
Ancient English carols (1910); H. J. L. J. 
Masse, A book of old carols (1910); L. Greene, 
The early English r<?ro/(i935); J. A. N. Knuttel, 
Het Geestelijh Lied in de Nederlanden voot de 
Kerhhervorming (1906); J. G. R. de Smidt, 
Les noAs et la Ircidition populaire (with biblio.» 
1932); K. Simrock^ Deutsche W^nachtslieder 
(1859); A. Freybe, Weihnachten in deutscher 
Dichtung (2nd cd. 1885); W. Thomas and K. 
Amelsz, Dot Weihnarhtslied J. J. Mak, 

Middeleeuuse Kerstliederen (19^). J.J .M. 

Catalan Literature. Literary activity in 
Catalonia^ like the Catalan language^ 
germinated in close connexion with that of 
Provence and developed under Mediter¬ 
ranean influences. 

The earliest literary text in Catalan is a 
coHoction of sermons, the Homilies d'Or- 
ganyh (close of the 12th century). Contem<> 
porary poets wrote in Provcn9al, forming 
part of the great troubadour movement. 
Catalan literature reached full develop*' 


ment in the 13th centur>% with the two 
great chronicles of James 1 and Desclot, 
and the work of Ramon Lull and Amau de 
Vilanova. Lull was the first to produce a 
novel {Blanquerna^ c. 1295) ^d a philo¬ 
sophical treatise {Libre de Contemplaeid, 
1282) in any Romance language. The 
14th century w'as a period of French influ¬ 
ence, particularly on fiction and epic 
poctr>’- At its close and during the isth, 
Italian influence became predominant, as 
shown in the prose of Bemat Merge and 
the poems of Jordi do Sant Jordi ^d 
Auzihs March. Owing to internal political 
conditions and particularly the coming of 
the Castilian dynasty, decadence set in, 
and Catalonia, in spite of a good start with 
Italian and classical influences, did not 
reach a full renaissance flowering. The 
golden century of Castile is answered only 
by silence in Catalonia. 

Reawakening came only in the 1830s. 
The Joes Florals, an annual literary com¬ 
petition revived in 1859* provided a centre 
of renewed impulse, chiefly for poetry. 
This was characterized by wide learning 
and nostalgia for the past, while the renas¬ 
cent theatre more nearly expressed the 
voice of the common people. The last 
quarter of the century saw the historical 
tragedies and social dramas of Guimerk and 
the long epics and mystical poems of Ver- 
dagucr. The novel, at first concerned with 
rural life realistically treated, changed to 
urban subjects at the dose of the century, 
under French influence. The original 
trend is still represented by Catarina 
Albert (Victor Catalii) and Ruyra, one of 
the masters of modem Catalan prose. 
Sketches and short stories arc well repre¬ 
sented by josep Pla. Gorky influenced the 
early novels of Puig i Fcrratcr, who later 
became the first Catalan writer to attempt 
a saga of novels of contemporary life. 

Developments in poetry have been con¬ 
solidated in the 20th century by Maragall 
and Corner. Maragall, starting as the last 
of the romantics, turned in his later days to 
classical Greek subjects. Comer and 
Mancnt have introduced influences from 
English poets. Sagarra has given us an 
interpretation of the life and legends of 
Catalonia by a modem mind. He employs 
a popular style, whereas Carles Riba is the 
exponent of ‘ccrcbrar poetry. A highly 
complex personality, he combines admira¬ 
tion for Goethe and T. S. Eliot with a clas¬ 
sical sense that has inspired his translations 
of Homer and Sophocles. Catalan lyric 
poetry has reached full development and 
individuality and a high degree of ex¬ 
cellence. 
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While Barcelona remains the artistic and 
intellectual centre, all the Catalan coun¬ 
tries have contributed to contemporary 
literature: Roussillon with Joan S. Pons; 
V’alencia with E. Martinez Ferranco and 
X. Casp; Majorca with Joan Alcover, 
Costa i Llobera, Gabriel Alomar, M. 
Fcrrk, Rosclld Porcel, 

Since 1939 the Catalan language, lit« 
erature and culture have had to struggle 
against the efforts of the Franco regime to 
destroy them. After a long period of total 
prohibition, the censorship began to per* 
mit the publication of a few Catalan literary 
books a year, chiefly poctr>% the novel still 
being regarded with disfavour. Scientific 
and religious books, translations, children's 
books and all reviews, literary or other* 
wise, continue to be banned, as well as 
the teaching of Catalan in schools and the 
university and its use in official and public 
places and on the wireless. 

These measures have failed in their pur* 
pose. Catalan books are eagerly bought, 
and a generation of brilliant young writers, 
who have grown up under these conditions, 
is just taking the field. J.M.B. i R. 

M. Mili y Fontanals, Los trovadorts />fo- 
venzaUs en Espana (1861); A. Rubid i Liuch, 
El Renacimiznto cldsico en la literatura catalana 
(1899) and Documents per la histdria de la cultura 
catalana mig^eval (2 vols, 1908-21); A. Morch 
Fatio, Katahnische Literatur {Grundr. torn, 
Ehil., 1803); J. Masso i Torrents, Reperiori de 
Vaniiga literatura catalana, Poesia I (1932); 
J. Rubid y Balaguer, M^iteratura catalana’, in 
Hist, general de las lit. hisp,, i [to 1400] (1949); 
J. Amadcs, Origettes et prefniires manifestations 
dt la renaissance litt^aire en Catalogne au 
XIX* siicU (1924): La poesia catalana^ 1 
UegUt XIII a XIX), ed. R. Tasis (1949), 
// (1900-50), ed. J. Triadtl (1951); J. Gili, 
CataU in Grammar (2nd ed. 2952; incl. sketch 
and anthology of Catalan literature). 

G.W.R. 

Catalcctic (of a line of verse), lacking the 
final $yllable($) of the last foot of the full 
form, e.g. the dactylic trimeter catalcctic 
- w w - The corresponding noun is 

catalexis. C.T.O. 

Cauda: see Canzone; also applied to a 
metrically distinct group of lines conclud* 
ing a stanza or a short poem, such as the 
envoy of a ballade or the bob and wheel of 
the tail-rhyme stanza. C.T.O. 

Cclestiiiai La {Tragicomedia de Calisto y 
Melibea\ 1499-1502), Spanish novel. This 
story of two ui^ortunate lovers, Calisto 
and Mclibea, the old bawd Celestina who 
brings them together, and the servants who 
cheat them, is the first great Spanish novel. 
It portrays the irresistible passion of love, 


the way it is exploited by the unscrupulous 
Celestina and ser%’ants, and the tragic fate 
which they all suffer. 'I'he sources are 
medieval and classical. The novel is m 
dialogue, divided into 16 'acts' in the ist 
edition, into 21 in the expanded one of 
Sev'ille, 2502. I'he first 'act* may be the 
work of a different author from the rest; 
it is not certain tliat the additions of 1502 
are by the man, probably Fernando de 
Rojas, who wrote the original ‘acts* 2-16. 
The Celestina exercised a continuous 
influence on the Spanish theatre (Hncina, 
Torres Naharro, Lope ile \’ega) and novel 
(Silva, Delicado, Lope de Vega). In 
England it was the source of RastelTs 16th- 
centur>* interlude and the fine translation 
by Mabbe. 

Comedia de Calisto y Mclibea 1499), 

cd. R. Foulch^-Uclbosc (N.Y., 1902); I^ 
Celestina, ed. J. Cejador (2 vols, 1913)- 
Celestina or Ute Trogicke-Comedy 0/ Calisto and 
Melibea (The Spanish Bated), tr. J. JMabbe. 
(1631), cd. J. Fitzmaurice-Kclly (1894), cd. 
H. Warner Allen (1908); The Interlude of 
Calisto and Melebea (sic), cd. W. W. Greg 
(2908). 

R. Foulch^-Dclbosc, Rev. Hispanique. 7 
(1900), 9 (1902): R. dc Macztu, Don Quijote, 
Don yuan y la Celestina (2926); F. Castro 
Guisasola, Ims fuentes de la Celestina (1924). 

E.MAV. 

Censorship and Law* Any fomi of 
censorship represents a restriction upon 
the liberty of the individual, and so is 
justifiable only if it is effective as a means 
of preventing harm or injury to others, 
whether as individuals or as the general 
public or as the state. It is quite indefen¬ 
sible if it is imposed as a mere control, not 
designed to prevent foreseeable harm, and 
it is equally indefensible if it is retained 
after the need for it has gone. 

So far as concerns censorship designed 
to prevent injury to the public or the state, 
this is cither political censorship or moral 
censorship. In the realm of literature 
neither form of censorship was of great 
importance before the advent of printing; 
and in most countries for quite a long 
period after the introduction of printing 
the criminal or state law was concerned 
only with political censorship. The safe¬ 
guarding of morals was considered as a 
matter for the church; and obscenity in 
literature a matter for the spiritual courts. 
As relatively recently as the early i8th 
century, for example, on English court held 
that no indictment lay for the publication 
of an obscene book, but that such an 
offence was punishable in a spiritual court, 
(Rex V, Read: 2708. ii. Mod. Rep. 142). 
The position gradually changed with the 
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decay, throughout the world, of the 
effective jurisdiction of spiritual courts; it 
was felt, rightly or wrongly, that it was still 
desirable, perhaps in a more modified form, 
to exercise some measure of control over 
obscene publications, and the state courts 
took over the jurisdiction formerly exer¬ 
cised by the church. That the church, 
and particularly the Roman Catholic 
church, continued to exercise a very great 
infiuence is undeniable, but that influence 
was no longer exercised directly by the 
spiritual courts. 

Political censorship was imposed almost 
at the birth of printing; in England 
initially as a source of revenue, but later as 
an instrument of policy. In England 
printing was one of the monopoly rights, 
granted by the crown, and so a means of 
securing finance for the crovsTi: and the 
monopoly vested in the crown also em¬ 
powered the crown to exercise vigorous 
political control. This control and this 
revenue were jeopardized and finally 
swept away by the increasing clamour for 
freedom of the press and by the increasing 
repugnance for monopoly rights. Much 
the same story has been true of most 
European countries. In France, for in¬ 
stance, in the late 17th century, F6nelon’s 
classic T^l^maqtie, which wa.s suspected 
(wrongly too) of being a satire on the king 
and the court, was condemned and its 
author banished from Paris. In the early 
18th century Voltaire’s I^ttres Philo- 
sopMques was also officially condemned and 
publicly bumc<l. But the effect of this 
intervention of the authorities was far 
different from what they had intended : the 
desire for more freedom, which later found 
expression in the Revolution, was already 
to be found in France, and copies of the 
book, which extolled the freedom of 
England to the detriment of the ancien 
regime in France, were eagerly sought. 
After the Revolution in France, events 
followed much the same course as in 
England, but it is impossible to over¬ 
estimate the important parts played by 
such literary pioneers as Voltaire, Montes¬ 
quieu and Rousseau. 

So far as concerns drama, the history of 
censorship has been notably different. 
Open control and open censorship are 
relatively modem, but actors were treated 
by the law as little removed from vaga¬ 
bonds and so subject to indirect pressure 
of a different kind—that is, if they gave 
offence by what they presented they stood 
a good chance of being proceeded against 
as rogues and vagabonds. Moreover, as 
regards political censorship, the sovereign. 


at any rate until the end of the Stuart 
period, was powerful enough to make it 
extremely unwise for any company of 
players to risk his wrath. No direct 
legislation affecting the theatre is to be 
found until the Theatres Act, 1843. 

Political censorship, it is sometimes said, 
no longer exists in England, but this is an 
untrue and dangerous generalization and 
owes its widespread acceptance to the 
fact that there are sin^larly few prosecu¬ 
tions for offences against the laws which 
undoubtedly exist. Such prosecutions 
are not uncommon in times of war, though 
they tend not to influence men’s minds 
much since at such times the safety of the 
country is paramount and individual 
liberty forgotten in the necessity to safe¬ 
guard national liberty. But it must not 
be overlooked that, war or no war, the 
offence of treason includes the publication 
of 'any printing or writing’ which 
' compasses, imagines, invents, devises, or 
intends the death or destruction or any 
bodily harm tending to the death or 
destruction . . . imprisonment or restraint 
of the king, his heirs and successors’: it is 
a felony to ‘intimidate or overawe either 
House of Parliament’, or declare ‘such 
compassings by publishing any printing or 
writing’; it is sedition (a misdemeanour at 
common law) to publish matter with the 
intention of bringing into hatred and 
contempt the sovereign or the government 
and constitution of the United Kingdom or 
either house of parliament, or to raise 
discontent or disaffection amongst Her 
Majesty’s subjects, or to promote feelings 
of ill will and hostility beuveen different 
classes of such subjects. These are only 
instances (many more exist) of restrictions 
which exist and which constitute a form of 
political censorship. Other examples— 
offences under the Official Secrets Act and 
the curious offence created during the 
second world war of ‘ spreading alarm and 
despondency’—come readily to mind. 
They exist, and they are, on paper, 
restrictive of individual liberty: but their 
practical effect is limited, very largely by 
the native genius of English judges and 
magistrates and all others concerned or 
entrusted with the administration of 
justice. When the safety of the realm calls 
for the exercise of these powers they are 
exercised wisely and with restraint, but 
when there is no public danger the widest 
liberty of political criticism and the most 
open ventilation of all shades of political 
opinion is permitted. 

In England the power of political censor¬ 
ship, instances of which are noted above, 
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loses much of its terrors because nobody 
i$ so careful to prevent any unnecessary 
restriction of individual liberty as Her 
Majesty’s judges; and another contributor)* 
factor of almost equal weight is the 
common-sense attitude of the authorities 
who do not, in practice, exercise their 
powers of prosecution except where the 
safety of the realm really is endangered. 
Of course, that is a generalization, and of 
course instances which do not support it 
can be cited—but, broadly speaking, that 
is a fair statement. 

This principle which w’orks well in the 
realm of political censorship cannot so 
readily be adopted, if it can be adopted 
at all, in the matter of obscene publications 
(see Erotic Literatum). In changing 
political circumstances, it is not easy, but 
still quite possible, to decrease or increase 
our severity in dealing with publications 
which oiTcnd the various enactments which 
we have noted. In moral censorship the 
system works less well because the danger 
is so difficult to assess, and because its 
asscasment is itself constantly changing as 
the so-callcd 'moral code’ is itself subject 
to change. This is not only true of 
modem times but is a matter of history. 
What would have led to a few cropped ears 
in Cromwell’s day caused no offence at all 
in the reign of Charles II; things frowned 
upon in Victorian times are commonplace 
today. But the legal test remains the 
same: it is a common law misdemeanour to 
publish anything calculated to corrupt 
those whose minds are open to immoral 
influences: and it is also a statutory offence 
by virtue of the Obscene Publications Act, 
i857- 

The moral attitude towards such matters 
is constantly changing: books in respect of 
which prosecutions were brought a few 
years ago now barely raise a frown—but 
is it true that the danger of corrupting 
those W'hose minds are open to such in¬ 
fluences was greater in, say, X 93 ^» 
it was in 1950, or greater again in i960 ? 
In this connexion it is to be noted that 
intention is no part of the offence. If 
the effect of the publication is to corrupt 
it is no defence to say that no such effect 
was intended. This does not, however, 
mean that the circumstances of the 
publication are not to be considered. 
There are, for example, matters proper to 
be published for mcdic^ practitioners and 
medical students which might clearly 
offend the law if made available to the 
public indiscriminately. It is equally true, 
on the other hand, that intention may 
assist the case of the prosecutor, in that, 


for example, a book, which published in an 
ordinar>* manner and in a sober jacket may 
escape trouble, may lead to a prosecution 
if published ^^ith a flamboyant cover 
semng to draw attention to its contents. 
These offences are punished after publica¬ 
tion, and no procedure exists to compel 
the submission of the work to any authority 
before publication takes place. It is thus 
another manifestation of the principle 
which underlies so much of English law, 
that a man acts at his peril: it is for the 
author and publisher to weigh up the risk 
of publication—not always by any means 
easy, since the tests seem to fluctuate with 
changes in moral opinions. 

So far as drama is concerned, however, 
there is an overt censorship, which was not 
imposed until the Theatres Act, 1843. The 
act is curiously drafted, and the manner in 
which it has been enforced has led to ver>’ 
considerable misconceptions as to its 
purport. It requires the submission of 
dramatic works to the Lord Chamberlain 
for censorship before they can be showm; 
but it also refers to 'licensed theatres \ and 
the belief became widespread that the act 
did not therefore apply to so-called 
theatre clubs. Another section of the act, 
however, makes it an offence to put on a 
dramatic performance 'for hire' unless it 
has passed the Lord Chamberlain: and 
'hire* exists if programmes arc sold, or if 
refreshments arc paid for. The author¬ 
ities for many years made no attempt to 
interfere with the theatre clubs, but when 
their membership increased, as has been 
the tendency over many recent years, 
performances at theatre clubs became little 
removed from public performances, and 
proceedings were commenced, much to the 
astonishment of many, against clubs who 
performed 'for hire’ plays w'hich had not 
received the Lord Chamberlain*s blessing. 
Here then is an example of overt censor¬ 
ship, which is gradually increasing: but it 
is the only statutory form of such censor¬ 
ship which exists in Great Britain. 

There is, however, another form of 
open censorship in the him industry, to be 
found in the British Board of Film Censors 
and the Hays Office in the U.S.A. 
Neither of these bodies are part of the legal 
system of either country, but are bodies 
set up by the him industry in each country 
to keep up the moral tone of the industry’s 
products. Whether they always succeed 
in this aim may be a matter of conjecture: 
and here, too, we may be sure thzt the 
standards will change, as they are bound to 
do, with changing standards of moral 
values. In Great Britain the fact that the 
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certificate of the British Board of Film 
Censors appears at the beginning of each 
film has led to the belief that it is a kind of 
government stamp, but this is quite 
fallacious, 'I'he licensing of cinemas is 
within the control of the county and local 
authorities, who naturally avail themselves 
of the film industr^-'s own system of censor¬ 
ship: but it is the responsibilitj' of the 
public authorities (as the courts have 
declared), and the work of the British 
Board of Film Censors and the Ha>’s 
Office in the U.S.A. is merely a kind of 
yardstick to assist them. 

In the film industry therefore we have 
an instance of censorship by trade associa¬ 
tions; i.c. by a limited public but not by 
state authority. Another instance of cen¬ 
sorship by a limited class is to be found in 
the Roman Catholic church and the keep¬ 
ing by the Holy Office of the Index 
Librorum Prohibilontm, the list of books 
which no good papist may read. The li.st 
is an extremely long one and is constantly 
having additions made to it. Sometimes 
it is suggested that it is of no practical 
importance because it is not issued to every 
practising Roman Catholic: but that 
argument is more specious than real. The 
list is a record and the fact that the record 
is not generally issued docs not rob it of 
all its value: the general principles or rules 
upon which it is compiled arc well known, 
and if in any particular case there is a 
doubt, then the record can be consulted 
to resolve the doubt. Clearly the good 
papist must eschew literature of a heretical 
nature, or literature which advocates any 
form of birth control, but he must also 
avoid—and this is often forgotten—pro- 
communist literature. It is clearly in¬ 
vidious to attack the tenets of any religious 
faith: but it may perhaps be genuinely and 
honestly doubted whether any good pur¬ 
pose is finally achieved by forbidding 
people to find out what they can and then 
judging the matter for themselves. And 
whilst it is wrong to advocate any attempt 
to prevent the Holy See from legislating 
as it thinks right for members of its own 
faith, it seems equally wrong that such 
legislation should be extended to limit the 
activities of those who are not of that faith. 
In effect, if not by intention, that has 
sometimes happened: it has, for instance, 
happened in Eire, not all of whose citizens 
are Roman Catholics. The Eire Censor¬ 
ship of Publications Act enables boo^ to 
be suppressed or their importation pro¬ 
hibited if they are of a kind tending to 
deprave or corrupt the minds of those 
susceptible to immoral influences, or if 


they advocate birth control in any way. 
To the first prohibition there can be no 
logical objection: but the second class is 
quite different and owes its origin to the 
influence of the Roman Catholic faith. It 
is, in principle, clearly open to the objec¬ 
tion that it affects citizens who are not of 
that faith; and it is difficult to justify in 
these days of religious toleration. 

So far we have been concerned with 
forms of censorship, whether govern¬ 
mental or otherwise, designed to safeguard 
the public, but the form of censorship 
which is most dangerous to the writer and 
which imposes the greatest burden on him, 
is to be found in the law of libel. In this 
respect the laws of England and the U.S.A. 
are based upon the same principles, 
though in general the American citizens 
appear to be less thin-skinned than the 
British and to suffer attacks which would 
almost inevitably lead to proceedings here. 
The law 'of defamation has, for purely 
historical reasons, kept the distinction 
bet^vcen defamation contained in writing, 
or cartoon, or wax model (Monson v. 
Mme Tussaud’s) or other pennanent form, 
and that which is merely spoken. 

In the former ease, the person defamed 
need not prove any actual damage or 
pecuniary loss: while in the latter case, in 
what is called slander, the person defamed 
cannot maintain an action unless he can 
prove actual damage. 

Proceedings for libel arc nearly always 
civil proceedings, i.e. an action for damages 
brought by one citizen against another; 
but, if the libel is of a nature to cause a 
breach of the peace, it may be the subject of 
criminal proceedings—and, oddly, in pro¬ 
ceedings for criminal libel, it is not a 
defence (though it is in civil proceedings) 
that the statement of which complaint is 
made is true and can be proved. 

Prima facie it is libellous to write any¬ 
thing of a man which, in the classic phrase, 
'holds him up to hatred, ridicule, or 
contempt’, but there arc a number of 
defences open to the writer. He can 
plead justification, or, in other words 
(apart from criminal libel) he will escape 
liability if he can prove that his statements 
are true in substance and in fact. More¬ 
over he enjoys a much wider freedom of 
expression when he is attacking anyone 
who occupies a public position. Poli¬ 
ticians, for instance, must put up with 
being ‘Aunt Sallies’: and caimot normally 
complain if they are scurrilously attacked 
as politicians, provided that the attack is 
limited to their public character and does 
not, for instance, degenerate into an attack 
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upon their morals or habits as private 
people. That, it is submitted, is a ver>’ 
sound principle. Yet another defence is 
'fair criticism^ Clearly the prohibition 
of the right to comment and to criticize, 
provided that the comment is not the 
product of malice, and is not founded upon 
false facts, would be intolerable: and the 
limits of this defence arc very wide indeed. 
To succeed in such a defence the writer 
must prove first that his facts are true, 
then that his comments are fair, and finally 
that it is a matter of public interest. The 
limits of fair criticism are very wide indeed 
and the classic exposition is that of Lord 
Esher, the then iSIaster of the Rolls, in 
Merivale v. Carson (House of Lords 
Printed Cases, 1924, 375): ‘Everj^ latitude 
must be given to opinion and to prejudice, 
and then an ordinar>' set of men with 
ordinarj'judgment* (he meant, of course, a 
jury) ‘must say whether any fair man 
would have made such a comment. . . . 
However wrong the opinion expressed 
may be in point of truth, or however 
prejudiced the writer, it may still be within 
the prescribed limit*. 

In a more recent case, Lyon v. The Daily 
Telegraph Ltd. (1943. K.B. 753) Scott 
L.J. had this to say on the subject of fair 
comment: ‘It is one of the fundamental 
rights of free speech and writing which are 
so dear to the British nation and it is of 
vital importance to the rule of law on 
which we depend for our personal freedom 
that the courts should preserve the right 
of fair comment undiminished and un¬ 
impaired. . . . The court may, as private 
individuals, agree or disagree with the 
opinions expressed. Indeed, it may dis¬ 
agree very much and yet hold that there is 
nothing in the language used which 
exceeds the limits of public criticism so as 
to become mere personal defamation 

These aspects of the law of libel do, of 
course, impose upon the writer a form of 
censorship but to a degree and of a nature 
which is not unreasonable. If the author 
does not exercise reasonable care to write 
things which arc true and to comment 
fairly on matters of public interest he has 
only himself to blame: and if it be argued 
(as it often is) that juries frequently lose 
all sense of proportion in libel actions and 
award damages which are out of ^1 
proportion to the loss which the plaintiff 
has sustained, it is still a case where the 
author was blameworthy. There is, how¬ 
ever, what has been described as ‘ the risk 
of coincidence* against which there is no 
truly effective safeguard. This arises, 
again, from the maxim that a man acts at 


his pcnl. It docs not matter that the 
author did not intend to refer to a panicular 
person, or indeed that he was actually 
Ignorant of the person's existence: if what 
he writes is thought by reasonable people 
to refer to a real person, and what is wntten 
holds him up to hatred, ridicule or con¬ 
tempt, that person can bring a successful 
action for libel. The leading case is 
Hulton V. Jones (1909. 2. K.B. 444, and on 
appeal, 1910. A.C. 20), where a newspaper 
published a humorous article describing 
a festival at Dieppe, which contrasted the 
behaviour in France of a (supposedly) 
fictitious Anemus Jones with his behaviour 
at home where he was a respectable 
suburban churchwarden. U nkno wn to 
the author and to the newspaper propne- 
tors there was a barrister called Artemus 
Jones. He was not a churchwarden nor 
did he live in the particular suburb named 
in the article nor indeed had he attended 
the festival at Dieppe. But several people 
gave evidence that they believed the article 
referred to the barrister, who won his 
action, a verdict which was upheld by the 
House of Lords, who held that intention 
was not a neccssart' clement in libel. Thus 
the author is to some extent at the mercy 
of coincidence, which has proverbially a 
very long arm: and it is difficult indeed to 
sec how he can guard against it. The law 
reports are not full of such cases, but 
undeniably this rule, known as the Hulton 
V. Jones rule, did throw the doors wide 
open for the unscrupulous to lc\^ black¬ 
mail. In this connexion it must be 
remembered that it is not only the author 
who may be sued: both publisher and 
printer can be, and customarily arc, joined 
as co-defendants. 

This is yet another illustration of the 
clear truth that the law, so far as libel is 
concerned, is not in any way dependent on 
intention—a truth which the late Mr 
Justice Holmes was unwilling to accept, 
because he felt that it led inevitably to ^e 
argument that a man acts at his peril; but 
in the main the aim of the law must be to 
compensate plaintiffs rather than to protect 
defendants whose acts, however uninten¬ 
tional, caused the damage. 

Some measure of relief was brought by 
the Law Reform (Married Women and 
Joint Tortfeasors) Act, 1935 * which, in the 
case we have considered, would enable 
the defendant publisher or printer to ask the 
court to assess, as bct\\*een himself and 
the author, the proportions in which the 
damages should be borne. The plaintiff 
can, as before, elect to enforce his judgment 
against cither defendant, and will nomtnlly 
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choose the publisher as beinp the more 
likely to have the means to pay: but the 
publisher may set some of it back from the 
author, if he has it. 

A very' real effort to eradicate the evils 
of the 1 lulton V, Jones rule is now contain¬ 
ed in the Defamation Act 1952, which in 
the ease of unintentional libel enables the 
offender to escape the former consequences 
by 'an offer of amends’, which involves 
the offer of a prompt apolojty* with due 
publicity, before serious damage has 
been caused. This is a very real step 
forward and has removed many of the 
terrors, without undue tampering with 
principle. 

In the law relating to censorship, per¬ 
haps more than in any other branch of the 
law, is to be found the truth propounded 
by Mr Justice Holmes (and he was not 
writing only from the point of view of an 
American lawyer), 'The life of the law has 
not been logic: it has been experience. . . . 
'Vhc substance of the law at any given time 
pretty nearly corresponds, $0 far as it goes, 
with what is then understood to be con¬ 
venient; but its form and machinery, and 
the degree to which it is able to work out 
desired results, depend very much upon 
its past'. In most civilized countries and 
certainly in the English-speaking world, 
freedom to speak and write as one pleases 
has been evolved over the centuries and 
has been very largely achieved: and demo¬ 
cratic forms of government will almost 
certainly ensure that no serious inroads are 
made—or at any rate are allowed to remain 
when once the national danger which may 
have rendered them necessary has dis¬ 
appeared. No such sanguine hopes can 
he entertained in autocracies or dictator¬ 
ships. 

In Russia, for instance, where officially 
censorship is said not to exist, he would be 
a very bold man indeed (and one who 
would soon disappear from human ken) 
who dared to write in opposition to the 
Soviet political faith: and the fate of La 
Prensa in Argentina has shown what can 
happen to a newspaper which expresses 
views critical of the government. Upon 
the whole, however, in any democracy and 
particularly in a democracy where the 
judicature is completely politically in¬ 
dependent, the nature and degree of 
censorship will usually conform to the 
public opinion of the time and will 
' correspond with what is generally under¬ 
stood to be convenient*. It will, in other 
words, preserve essential liberty but will 
effectively prevent that liberty from 
degenerating into licence* 


HQUbury*s Loxls of England^ vol. 6: Criminal 
Law, vol. 26: Press and Printing, vol. 32; 
Theatres and other Places of Entertainment 
(1939)1 Gat ley. Libel and Slander (3rd cd. 
1938); O. W. Holmes, Jr., The Common Laxv 
(t88i); Stoners Jtatices Manual (y^xhed. 1942); 
W. B. Odgers, A Digest of the lAZtv of Libel 
and Sland^ (6(h cd. 1929). K.E. 

ChaasoQ de la Croisadc Albigcoisc, 
Provcn9al epic, of which two independent 
fragments survive—together more than 
9,500 alexandrines in laisses. The first, 
the work of the jongleur Guilhem de Tudela 
(131 laisses) is a faithful, but poetically 
mediocre verse chronicle of the sorr>* 
beginnings of the Albigensian crusade, 
1208-11. There arc considerable French 
elements in the language. The secontl 
part (6,810 alexandrines, 82 laisses), is of 
much greater merit. It gives a clear and 
lively picture of the events as seen by a 
I'oulousc jongleur who was a fanatical 
supporter of the southern party: he is 
indefatigable in his description of the 
French atrocities of the years 1213-19. 

Ed. C. Fauricl (1837, with Fr. tr.), P. Meyer 
(2 vols, 1875; wiih Fr. tr.), E. Martin- 
Chabod (1931; with Fr. tr.); P. Belpcrron, La 
Croisade centre let Albigeois R.R.B. 

Chansons de Gestc« The 70 to 80 short 
epic poems written in France in the middle 
ages are conventionally knotm as chansons 
de geste. The earliest of them (La Chanson 
de Roland) was composed c. 1100 and 
practically all the others were in existence 
before the 14th century by which time the 
genre is in a stale of manifest decay. 

The chansom de geste reflect a conception 
of religious chivalry that developed in the 
course of the nth century. Under the 
pressure of the Moslem and Viking 
attacks of the previous two centuries, 
western Christendom evolved on attitude 
towards warfare in some ways analogous to 
that of the Moslem jihad and by the nth 
century aggressive action against the 
Saracens in order to succour oppressed 
Christians and even to extend the faith, if 
undertaken for solely religious motives, 
was construed as a penitential exercise* 
Parallel with this, there was a growing 
antipathy to the idea of armed conflict 
between Christians and (in France at least) 
a deep attachment to the ideal of a baronial 
society united in allegiance to a temporal 
head whose nnussion was to preserve civil 
peace and protect the church. 

This ideology appears m a very pure 
form in the Roland (see CharlbmaonBi 
Legekd op) and the so-called Guillaume 
epics. Because of the number of works 
in which he appears and his obvious 
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popularity, Guillaume d 'Orange rather 
than Roland may be taken as the em¬ 
bodiment of the religious and martial ideal 
of the epic writers. The epics that 
recount his (wholly fictional) career form a 
well-integrated cycle. Thus he belongs 
to a family whose practice it is to win fiefs 
from the Saracens rather than inherit 
them; he defends his overlord, Louis the 
Pious, against his rebellious barons and a 
usurping emperor and repulses a Saracen 
invasion that endangers the pope; he is 
treated by Louis with characteristic 
ingratitude, wins Nimes and Orange from 
the infidels, repels another Saracen attack 
after his nephew Vivien has fought and 
lost his life, and finally retires into a 
monastery, where he proves a very* 
refractory monk and whence he re-emerges 
to succour Louis. 

Many features of the Guillaume epics 
are \ailgar or grotesque. Guillaume him¬ 
self is a coarse and even plebeian character, 
with a gargantuan appetite, a terrible fist 
that fells his opponents, a nose mutilated 
in battle and a talent for reviving the spirits 
of his companions by shotvers of abuse. 
A more frankly comic figure is Guillaume’s 
henchman, the converted Saracen Kainou- 
art, who deserts the kitchen where he 
works as a cook in order to become a hard¬ 
hitting warrior whose club (or tinel) turns 
the tide of battle on more than one 
occasion. In addition to their popular 
characteristics the Guillaume epics con¬ 
tain a certain number of romantic features. 
Thus a loathsome Saracen dungeon and a 
bewitching Saracen princess (who helps 
the hero to escape and subsequently marries 
him) figure in the Prise d'Orange. In spite 
of their religious ideology the bias of these 
epics is martial rather than clerical; they 
were obviously w'ritten from the layntan’s 
point of view. 

In a number of other epics the emphasis 
is shifted off the theme of the holy war on 
to that of allegiance. In one group (best 
represented by Girart de Roussillm^ q*v.) 
the hero revolts against royal oppression, 
carries on a war with the king, is defeated 
and lives for a time as a fugitive outlaw' and 
finally makes his submission. \Miilc 
sympathetic towards the hero, the author 
makes it clear that his real duty lies in 
subjection rather than in resistance. The 
historical Girart de Roussillon w*as the 
founder of the abbey of Vizelay and, in 
theepic, it is by this and other good works 
that he redeems his offences. The Ogier 
epics and thcQuatre Fils Aymon show the 
same theme in a more romanticized form, 
but while representing the individual rebel 


as a s>Tnpathetic figure, they remain iinplac- 
ablyhostile to rebellion as a political idea. 
The Quatre Fils contain a magician 
(Maugis) and a clever horse (Bayard), the 
latter remaining for centuries enormously 
popular among the people. 

A variant of the rebellion theme occurs 
in Raoul de Cambrai and Gormont et 
Jsefnbart. Here the rebel comes to a tragic 
end: in Raoul's case because he recognizes 
no law and gives himself up wholly to 
violence and in Isembart’s case because 
he becomes a Saracen and allies himselt 
with the infidel Gormont. In contrast to 
these works the Geste dcs Lorraws tells 
the story of a straight feud between rwo 
baronial parties: the Lorrains and the 
treacherous Bordelais. It contains epi¬ 
sodes of great power, but its general tone 
is one of grim brutality. It has no 
ascertainable historical basis and seems to 
have grown up in the late 12th century' in 
response to a popular demand for the 
brutal and horrifying. 

After the mid-12th century the older 
epics give rise to continuations which 
relate the events that precede or follow tlte 
original action or which build up a sub¬ 
sidiary' character into the hero of an 
independent work. It is not surprising 
that the process should begin first and be 
carried furthest in the case of the Guil- 
launw epics, with their colourful central 
figure and their remarkable gallery of minor 
characters, mostly of the heavy-fisied type 
with a strong popular appeal. We have 
also the attempt to establish genealogical 
connexions between originally independent 
epic characters. Bertran de Bar-sur-Aube's 
Vxo epics, Aymeri de Narbonne and Girari 
de Viane, both technically belonging to the 
Guillaume cycle, show ^is tendency to a 
marked degree. The idea of the three 
epic families based on Charlemagne, Doon 
de Mayence (the ancestor of all the rebels) 
and Garin de Monglane (the founder of the 
Guillaume d’Orange family), with their 
ramifying interconnexions, is an obvious 
product of this genealogical interest. 

In this later period also the romantic 
elements present even in the older epics 
take on a new importance. Many late 
epics have a strong love interest; further¬ 
more, the biographical epic, concentrating 
the limelight on the personal exploits of the 
hero (who often begins life as a persecuted 
child), becomes a favourite type. The 
ideology of the early epics finds its real 
prolongation in the nationalist historians 
of the 13th century and in the mystique of 
the French monarchy elaborated by them 
and an author like Joinville. 
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The earliest epics vscrc written in 
decasyllabics with a strong caesura after 
the fourth syllable, which were grouped 
into assonanced strophes or laisses. The 
tendency to replace assonance by pure 
rhyme becomes marked in the succeeding 
period and by the middle of the 12th 
century the new system of laisses motiorirms 
has taken a strong hold. Many of the 
distinctive features of the Old French epic 
are due to its strophic form» which gives it 
a lyrical rather than a ptircly narrative 
character. I’hc Roland poet is out¬ 
standing for the skill with which he 
heightens the emotional atmosphere of his 
work by organization within the laisse and 
the use of such devices as parallelism and 
incremental repetition. In the hands of 
most of its practitioners the laisse fnonorime 
system led on the other hand to a diluted 
style full of superfluities of expression. 

Many of the epics contain reflections of 
historical events occurring several centuries 
earlier. It seemed obvious to iQth- 
century scholars that there was a con¬ 
tinuous literary tradition linking the epics 
to the events they profess to recount, and 
that this tradition must have taken the 
form of ballads or inchoate oral narratives. 
As a result of the work of Joseph B^dicr 
many authorities can no longer share this 
view. According to B^dicr there is no 
corpus of popular tradition; the epic 
legends arc of purely ecclesiastical origin; 
they crystallized round characters who in 
their lifetime had been benefactors of 
religious houses; such history as they 
contain is derived from monastic chronicles 
und similar learned sources; and their 
popular vogue results from the growth of 
pilgrimages in the xith century and the 
rise of the crusading ideology. 

The controversy over epic origins is still 
acute, but it seems clear that, in their 
present form at least, the chansons de geste 
arc not relics of a distant heroic age but 
medieval poems of Christian inspiration, 
based throughout on the idea of God’s 
immanent justice shaping human affairs. 

Separate Epics : The GuillDumc cycle: 
Enfances Cuillatwie (12th century), cd. P. 
Henry (1935); Le Couronnement de Louis 
(izth century), ed. E. Langlois (3rd ed. 1938); 
Le Charroi de Ntmes (xath century), ed. J. L. 
Perrier (1931); La Prise d'Orange (xzth 
century), ed. B. Katz (X947); La Chanson de 
Guillnunte (early lath century), cd. D. 
McMillan (i949>50); reworked at some later 
date as Aliscans, cd. E. Wicnbeck and others 
(1903) and Le Covenant Vivien, ed. A. L. 
Ternischer (x 909); Le Moniage Guillaume 
(lath century), 2 versions, both cd. W. 
CloStta (1906-13).—Extensions of the cycle: 


Aymeri de Sarbonne and Girarf de Viane, see 
BertraN db Bar-Sl*r-Aube ; Garin de Monglane 
(ijth century') and Les En/onces Garin (14th 
century—no full cd. of either text); Les 
Norbonnais (f. 1200), cd. H. Suchier (1898: 
this epic covers much of the ground of the 
Enfances Guillaume); Guibert d*AndrenaSy ed. 

J. Melander (1922). Le Siege de Barbastre, cd. 

J. L. Perrier (1926), Buete de Commarehis, by 
Adenet le Roi (q.v.)—these 3 epics, all late, 
deal with Guillnumc*s brothers and nephews; 
Les Enfances Vivien, ed. C. Wahlund and H. 
von Feilitzen (1895) ; La Bataslle Loquifer and 
^toniage de Hainouart, see Graisoor DB 
Brie. 

Rebel Epics : Les Enfances Ogier by Adenet 
le Roi; La Chevalerie Ogier (13th century), cd. 
J. Barrois (1842); Les Quatre Fils Aymon (13th 
century), cd. F. Castets (1909; known often as 
Renout de Montauhan); Girart de Roussillon 
(c, 1150), q.v.; Raoul de Cambrai (e. 1150), 
cd. P. Meyer and A, Longnon (1882); Gomxoni 
et Iscmbart (early 12th century). A. Boyot 
(3rd cd. 1931): fragmentary' (concluding 66r 
lines), rest to be reconstructed from MHG. 
Loher und Mailer and Philippe Mousk6s 
(q.v.). The Geste dcs Lorrains: Garin U 
iMherenc (late I2ih century); partially cd. 
P. Paris (1833-35) E* M^ril (1846); 
Girbert de Mes (I2th ccntuiy, no full cd.); 
Itervis de Mis, cd. E. Stengel (X903), AmAt 
de Mis, cd. H. J. Green (i 939 ). cd. 

S. R. Mitchnek (1935) arc 13th-century con¬ 
tinuations. 

Late Romantic Epics : Atol, cd. J. Normand 
and G. Raynaud (1877); Aye Avignon (xath 
century), cd. F. Guc&sard and P. Meyer 
(1861); Doon de Mayence, ed. A. Pey (1859); 
Floovani, ed. S. Andoff (1941); Foutque de 
Candie, by Herbert le Due de Dammartin 
(q.v.); see also Charl£.magnb, Legend of. 

General Works: L. Gautier, Les Epopies 
fran^aises (and cd. 1888-97); J. B6dicr, Les 
Ligendes ipiques (3rd cd. 1926^9); F. Lot, 

* Etudes sur les Idgendcs 6piqucs fran^aises*, 
in Romania, 52 (1926); F. Schiirr, Das 
altfranzdsische Epos (1926); M. Wilmotte, 
Vipopie franfQxse (1939); R. I^jcune, 'Les 
theories relatives aux origincs dcs chansons de 
geste\ in Rev'uc dcs Cours et Conf., 38, I 
(1937); E. R. Curtius, 'Ober die altfronzdsische 
Epik’, in Zeitschr. f. rom. PhD., 64 (1946); 
J. Crossland, The Old French Epic (1950); 1 . 
Siciliano, Les Origines des chansons de geste 
(X 9 S 0 - F-W. 

Chant Royali a metrical piece consisting 
of 5 XI-line stanzas with an 8-Iine envoyi 
the stanzas and the envoy having the last 
line identical and the lines being usually 
decasyllabic; used pre-eminently by 
Eustachc Dcschomps and Marot. 

C.T.O. 

Chapbooks* A 19th-century name given 
to the little stitched tracts illustrated with 
woodcuts and formerly sold cheaply to the 
people by travelling dealers, ^chapmen’* 
Following upon the invention of printing, 



cheap popular reprints and adaptations of 
literary works were first produced in 
France at the end of the 15th ccntur>’, and 
from these most of the early English chap- 
books and German ‘ V'clksbiicher' derive. 
At first limited to the middle classes who 
could read and afford to buy them, they 
gradually spread and became the Penny 
Witticisms, Penny Merriments. Penny Com^ 
plimenls and Penny Oodlinesses collected 
by Samuel Pepys. By the end of the i8th 
century they were ousted by more serious 
kinds of popular literature. Largely 
anon>'mous, often repetitive, with crude 
woodcuts scattered haphazard through 
them, their subject matter is widespread, 
consisting mainly of translations of French 
stories of romance and chivalry*, Italian 
and Latin talcs of the Renaissance, 
religious tracts and popular legends, in 
short, anything the general reading public 
would pay to read. The German name 
of' Volksbucher', used by German roman¬ 
tic writers, is misleading, for chapbooks 
were not written by the people, but were 
cheap literature intended for the people. 
The following titles indicate the scope of 
the books: Valentine and Orsott, Cuy of 
Waruick, Hug Schapicr, Ponim a fid 
Sidonia, Euryalus and Lucre tia. The 
Beautiful Mclusina, Griselda, Dick Whit¬ 
tington, Fortunatus, Dr Faustut, Till 
Eulenspiegel, Tom Thumb, Mother 
It is difficult to assess their Nvorth and 
importance as literature. Interesting soci¬ 
ally as reflecting the reading habits of the 
rising middle classes and the manners of 
the times, they suffer from the defects of 
cheap popular literature and arc in many 
ways comparable to modem * Stories of the 
Films ^ 

J. O. HallhvcU-PhUlipps, A catalogue of 
Chapbooks, Garlands and Popular Histories 
{1849); Chapbooks and Folk-Lore Tracts, ed. 
G. L. Gomme and H. B. Wheatley (5 vols, 
*^85); R. H. Cunningham, Amusing Prose 
Chapbooks (^889); W. Harvey, Scottish Chap- 
book Literature (1903); M. E. C- Nisard, 
Histoire des Livres Populasres ou de la Littera- 
ture du Colportage (1854); Die deutschen Volks- 
bikher, cd. K. Simrock (13 vols, 1845-67), cd. 
R- Benz (6 vols, 1911—24), cd. H. Kindcrmann 
and F. Podleiszek, Deut. Lit. in Enttcicklungs.. 
Volks- und SchtcankbfUher (2 voU, 19^8-36); 
Dutch chapbooks cd. G. J. Bockenoogen 
(Leiden, rgoz-io); C. Kniyskamp, Ncder- 
landsche Volksboeken{t^^) \ E. H. van Heurck, 
Let livres totulaires flamands (i 93 >)' 

D.G.D. 

Charlemagne^ Legend of* The idealiza¬ 
tion of Charlemagne began during his 
own lifetime and within a generation or 
two of his death he was regarded as the 
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f great emperor who had devoted his life 
“i exclusively to the defence and extension of 
i Christendom and whose providentially 

- ordained career had been attended at cvcr%' 
step by divine portents. 'This strongly 

5 ecclesiasticized legend was largely of French 
growth and was fostered in religious houses 
r having or making claim to a Carolingian 

- foundation. It played some part in 
1 developing the crusading ideology' of the 
1 late 1 ith and early 12th centuries. 

s With the Chanson de Roland (r. iioo) 
Y Charles enters vernacular literature and 
e becomes the embodiment of an ideal of 
^ religious kingship around which French 
, monarchical sentiment in this period seems 
1 to crj'stallizc. As in the other Charle- 
1 magne epics on the crusading theme, the 
, dramatic interest of the Roland is centred 

1 on one of the young warrriors rather than 
: on Charles himself. It inflates Charles's 
? abortive Spanish campaign of 778 into a 

- long and bitter war against the Saracens, 
s of which it recounts the culminating 

2 episode: the destruction of Roland and his 
rearguard by trcachcr>' at Roncesvaux, the 

f defeat of the victorious Saracens by 
f Charles, and his vengeance on their 
i accomplice Ganclon. A crusading work, 
f it is also a study in baronial hubris. 

• Ganelon's connivance in the Saracen plan 
/ of attack results from a code of honour 

which makes the avenging of private 
1 injuries the first duty of a baron. I'hc 
attack (of which Charles had providential 
i w'aming) is successful only because 
f Roland's thirst for personal fame induces 
f him to fight with inadequate forces. It is 
/ incomparably the best of the P'rcnch epics. 
; For a Spanish version sec Rokcesvalles, 
Cantab de. 

f A large number of later Charlemagne 
, epics (late 12th or early X3th century) 
develop the crusading theme and either 
, show the emperor fighting in Italy 
f against immense Saracen hosts or serve as 
introduction or epilogue to the stop^ of 
’ Roncesvaux. The works %vith Spain as 
theatre (e.g. Gtti de Bourgogne, ed. F. 
Gucssard and H. Michelant, 1859; AnsAs 
\ de Carthage, cd. J. Alton, 1892) reflect the 
influence of the extremely popular Pseudo- 
; Turpin chronicle (c. 1150; ed, C. Meredith 
^ Jones, 1936), a Latin prose work of a 

* crassly pious character, based on the 
’ legends of the pilgrim routes to Compos- 

tella and embodying the theme of Charles's 
campaigns to free the shrine of St James, 
which had developed in the period 1100-50 
i as a result of assiduous propaganda to 
r enhance the status of Spain as a field of 
; crusading endeavour. The Italian group 
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(c.g. Ficrabras, cd. A. Krocber and G. 
Scnois, i860; and its prologue La 
Destruction de Rome, cd. G. Grdber, 
Romania, 2, 1873) similarly reflect the 
legends of the Italian pilgrim routes. In 
spint. these late Carolingian epics tend to 
be romantic: Galien (ed. E. Stengel, i8go). 
Fierabras and Otincl (cd. F. Guessard and 
H. Michelant, 1859) arc good examples. 
Saisnes (an account of Charles’s Saxon war, 
extant version by Jean Bodcl) and Aiquin, 
the account of an apocryphal invasion of 
Brittany written to favour the pretensions 
of the see of Dol (cd. F. Joiion dcs Longrais, 
1880), are not connected with the pilgrim 
routes. Nor is Aspremont (cd. L. Brandin, 
2nd cd. 1925-24, with mod. Fr. tr. 1925). 
the story of a war in Calabria between 
Charles and the pagan Agolant in which 
the youthful Roland covers himself with 
glory. 

Lc Pelerinage de Charlemagne (c. 1150; 
cd. E. Koschwitz, 1880, repr. with mod. 
Fr. tr. A. J. Cooper, 1925) tells the story 
of Charlemagne’s journey to Jerusalem and 
his return with relics; this also forms the 
subject of the 12th-century Descripiio 
peregrinationis Caroli. The Pelerinage 
treats the theme as a burlesque extrava¬ 
ganza. with Charles and his peers visiting 
the strange fairyland court of Huon of 
Constantinople and there making drunken 
boasts which they arc later obliged to 
fulfil. 

Another group of epics, dealing with 
Charles’s biography is built round the 
folk-lore theme of the persecuted child. 
Berthe as grans pUs (sec Adenet lf, Roi) 
relates how a spurious queen was sub¬ 
stituted for Charles’s mother Berthe. The 
oppression of Charles by the bastard off¬ 
spring of the false queen and his adven¬ 
tures in the company of a robber were told 
in the lost Basin (preserved in Karlmeinet, 
the Karlamagnussaga and the Middle 
Dutch Karel ende Elegast, ed. G. G. 
Kloeke, I 949 )' Mainet, the story of 
Charles’s youthful exploits at the court of 
the pagan Galafre and his final con¬ 
founding of his enemies is found in French 
fragments (ed. G. Paris, Romania, 4, 
*875)* tbe Italian Karleto (ed. J. Reinhold, 
Zeitschr. f. rom. Philol., 37, 1913) and 
Karlmeinet. This last is a ^d^e High 
German compilation in verse (c. 1320, ed. 
A. von Keller, 1858), largely devoted to 
Charles’s youth. 

The f^e of Charlemagne was inter¬ 
national in the middle ages, but outside 
France only Italy played a creative part in 
the development of the legends. Mwy 
epics are available only in an ar^cial 


mixed language (‘Franco-Italian’); these 
include Berta e lifilone (ed. A. Mussaha, 
Romania, 14, 1885), with its sequel 

Orlandino (the story of the love affair of 
Charles’s sister Berthe with the knight 
Milon and the subsequent birth of Roland), 
Karleto, L’Entr^e en Espagne (cd. A. 
Thomas, 1913) and La Prise de Pampelune 
by Nicolas of Verona (c. 1343; cd. . 4 . Mus- 
safia, 1864: the second part of the Entrie is 
also by Nicolas). The Roland was trans¬ 
lated into a large number of languages, the 
earliest version being by Konrad in his 
Ruolandsliet (c. 1130, cd. C. Wcslc, 1928). 
The work is strongly clerical in spirit, as 
is also the Charlemagne section of the con¬ 
temporary Regensburg Kaiscrchronik (ed. 
E. Schrdder, 1892). In the later middle 
ages great cyclical compilations bring 
together materials of diverse origin into 
full or partial biographies of Charlemagne. 
The Karlmeinet and the compilation of 
Girart d’Amiens are of this type, so are the 
Rcali di Francia by Andrea da Barberino 
(•1370; prose, cd. P. Rajna and Vondclli, 
1872-92). The most comprehensive work 
of this class, the Nortvegian Karlamagnus¬ 
saga (ed. C. Unger, i860), a collection (c. 
1270) of separate works translated c. 1250, 
comprises in its 10 branches stories of 
Charles’s youtli, an epic Olif og Landri 
(from an English immediate source), the 
Ogier, Aspremont, Saisnes, Otinel, Pilerin- 
age and Roland stories, the Moniage 
Guillaunu and an account of Charles’s 
death. 

The English Charlemagne romances 
(Otuel, Sir Ferumbras, Roland and Vernagu 
etc., cd. Early Eng. Text Soc., Extra Scries, 
34-39) arc based on late romanticized epics 
and Pseudo-Turpin material. 

General: G. Paris, Histoire po^lique de 
Charlemagne (and cd. 190$).— Roland: stan¬ 
dard cd. J. Didier (igai); studies by W. 
Tavernier (1906), P. Boissonnade (1923), 
B^dicr, Ligendes ipiques III and Commentaires 
tur la Ch. de R. (1927), T. A. Jenkins (intro, 
to and ed. 1928), R. Fawtier (1933), E. Farsi 
(1934). A. Pauphilct, in Romania, 59 (i 933 )> 
E. Mireaux (1943), J. Horrent (1951); Eng. 
tr. J. M. Crossland (1907), L. Bacon (19x4): 
all medieval versions, French and foreign, 
in Lei Textes de la Ch. de R., ed. R. Morder 
(to vola, 1040-50).— Pelerinagb: T. Heiner- 
mann, in ^itschr. f. rom. Philol., 56 (1936), 
R. C. Bates, Yale French Dpt. Studies (1940). 
—Psbodo-'Turpin : P. David, Le Livre de S. 
Jacques, 3 (1948).— Karlamaonussaga : Fin- 
nur Jdnsson, Den oldnorske . . . Litteratsars- 
kistorie, z (1923). F.W. 

Chester Cycle} reputed to be the earli¬ 
est English cycle of mystery plays (e. 1327). 
possibly deriving from a French original 
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Five MSS sumve; but all are late copies 
dating beUvcen 1591 and 1607. The best 
MS. attributes the plays to ‘ Don Randle 
Heggenet, a Monkc of Chester Abbey’. 
The cycle consists of 25 plays, 5 of uhicii 
arc on Old Testament subjects. A 26ih 
play, ‘ of our Lady thassumpeon *, was given 
in I477» but later suppressed. The total 
is reduced to 24 when the play of the 
Scourging and that of the Crucifixion are 
merged. According to the i6th-centur>' 
archdeacon Rogers they were performed 
on four-wheeled, two-story pageant carts 
over three whole da>'s during Wliitsun 
week. In style these plays arc the 
gentlest and most didactic of all the cycles. 
Suppressed at the Reformation, they were 
revived for a brief while under Elizabeth 
and James I (but not again until the 
Festival of Britain, 1951). 

Ed. T. Wright (Shakespeare Soc., 1S43- 
47 » *853)^ H. Deiuling (Early Eng. Text Soc.. 
1893)- G.W. 

Children's Books* Books for the amuse¬ 
ment of children came into existence in 
western Europe about the middle of the 
18th century. Before this time juvenile 
literature consisted mostly of devotional 
manuals, courtesy-books and school-books. 
These purely instructive works circulated 
in manuscript before the invention of 
printing and were among the earliest of 
printed books. 

Children read for pleasure their more 
interesting lesson-books, such as JKsop's 
Fables, and any comprehensible adult 
works which came their way. Collections 
of stories like the Gesta Rennanorum, 
romances, travel books, bestiaries and other 
compendiums meant for simple folk— 
all these delighted children. In Protestant 
England the Bible and lives of the martyrs 
came to be considered by grown-ups the 
best reading for the young. Children 
themselves could afford only the cheapest 
popular literature such as ballads and chap- 
books. Chapbooks (q.v.), which were sold 
by hawkers for a h^penny or so, gave 
garbled versions of many things, from 
Guy of Warwick and similar traditional 
romances to recent publications such as 
Robinson Crusoe. They were not originally 
meant for children, but were much read 
by them, particularly in the 18th century. 

The first picture-book printed specially 
for children was probably Or bis Sensu^ 
alium Pictus (Nuremberg, 1654), compiled 
by the Moravian bishop John Amos 
Comenius to entertain the very young 
and to teach school-children something of 
their native language, of Latin and of the 
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world in general. It was translated into 
many languages, including English. 

France contributed much to the develop¬ 
ment of the first children's books. FtJnclon 
presented moral instruction in the form 
of stones which survive on their litcrar>* 
merit, c.g. Telemoque. Fair>'-talcs passed 
from oral tradition to fashionable court 
literature with the publication of Histoires 
ou Contes du Teynps Purre (1697), attributed 
to Charles Perrault. These 8 stories 
which include Cinderella and other favour¬ 
ites were translated into English early in the 
18th centur>'. I'air>’-talcs were also trans¬ 
lated into English from the works of ISIme 
d’Aulnoy (1650 ?-i705), Mnie Lcprincc 
de Beaumont (1711-80) and others. The 
Arabian Nights (q.v.) reached England 
early in the i8th century via Galtond’s 
French translation. Stories from this 
collection later circulated in chapbooks (}is 
did fairy-tales) and were appropriated by 
children. 

In grrim contrast, the first distinctive 
class of English juvenile literature seems 
to have been the godly Puritan books which 
from about 1660 to 1720 entertained little 
readers in England and North America 
with horrific ‘judgments’ and ‘mercies’ 
almost equally appalling. Typical of this 
morbid school was James Janeway (163O ?- 
74), author of A Token for Children: Being 
An Exact Account of the Conversion^ Holy 
and Exemplary Lives, and Joyful Deaths of 
several young Children {1671 ?). Banyan’s 
doggerel emblems, A Book for Bay’s and 
Girls (1686), were almost as didactic in 
intention, though less austere in appear¬ 
ance. The popular Divine Songs (1715) of 
Isaac Walts were in somewhat the same 
tradition, but composed in serener mood 
and put into smoother verse. Till almost 
the middle of the i8th century England’s 
happiest contribution to literature for the 
young consisted of adult books which had 
been annexed (often in chapbook form) by 
children. The outstanding examples are 
Banyan’s Pilgrim's Progress (1O7&), Defoe’s 
Robinson Crusoe (1719) and Swift’s Gul¬ 
liver's Travels (1726). 

John Newbery (1713-^7) was the first 
bookseller to appreciate fully the market 
waiting for entertaining children’s books 
put into a form which would attract both 
child and parent. From his shop in St 
Paul’s Churchyard he issued a variety of 
children’s boo^ at prices from id. to is. 
They were illustrated with wood-cuts or 
engravings specially made for the purpose, 
and many of them were Lilliputian volumes 
bound in gaudy ‘Dutch paper* patterned 
with gilt flowers. One of his first 
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children’s books was .4 Little Pretty Poctut^ Family (1818-47) to expound the doctrine 


Book (1744), and his most famous publica* 
tion was The flistory of Little Goody Ttvo^ 
Shoes (1765 ?), sometimes attributed to 
Goldsmith. Ilis books usually combined 
amusement, miscellaneous information and 
practical middle-class morality. Their 
success led to imitations and piracies. By 
the end of the century there were many 
bookseller-publishers in London who 
spccialirxd in children’s books, c.p. John 
Marshall, Elizabeth Newbery (widow of 
John’s nephew), J, Stockdalc, J. Johnson, 
Darton and Haney. 

Most of the very early children’s books 
were anon>Tnous. As their number and 
importance Rrew, the value of an author’s 
name (or recoRnizablu pscudon>'m) be¬ 
came more apparent. Children’s writers 
who were active in the late t8th and early 
19th centuries and whose work can be 
identified include Dr John Aikin and Mrs 
Anna Lctitia Uarbauld, authors of Evenings 
at Home (1792-96); Mary Elliott nee 
Belson; Lady Eleanor Fenn (1743-1813); 
Maria Hack (1777-1844); Mrs Hofland 
(1770-1844); E. A. Kendall (1776 ?-i842); 
Dorothy Kilner and Mary 

Jane Kilner (1753-?), prolific writers for 
M«irshall; Mrs Pilkin^ton (1766-1839); 
Mrs Pinchard; Elizabeth Sundham; and 
Priscilla Wakefield (1751-1832). Charles 
and Mary Lamb wrote for Godwin a 
few marketable juveniles, of which the 
most famous was Tales from Shakespear 
G807). 

The writings of Locke and Rousseau 
had roused great interest in education, and 
this period saw much interchange of 
educational theories and relevant moral 
talcs beuveen England, France and Ger¬ 
many. The welcome given in England to 
the works of tw'o French writers, Mmc dc 
Genlis (1746-1830) and the eclectic 
Arnaud Derquin (c. 1749-91), is typical 
of the cosmopolitanism of the time. 
Prominent English theorists include 
Thomas Day, author of The History of 
Sandford and Merton (1783-89), and R. L. 
Edgeworth, whose daughter Maria Edge- 
worth contrived (in spite of her father’s 
theories) to write story-books such as The 
Parent's Assistant (1796 ?), in which 
children arc portrayed with humour, truth 
and sympathy. Religious zeal inspired 
two formidable female educationalists: 
Mrs Sarah Trimmer, author of forgotten 
polemical essays and the long-loved 
Fabulotis Histories (1786), and Mrs Mary 
Martha Sherwood whose powerful narra¬ 
tive gifts were used in countless tracts and 
the notorious History of tJie Fairchild 


of human depravity. 

Verse had been much used in early 
manuals such as the medieval courtesy- 
books. In the i8ih century the poetry 
written for children consisted mainly of 
fables, hymns or moral meditations in the 
manner of Cotton’s Ptsions in Verse (1751). 
Fortunately there were also ballads (of 
Robin Hood, Chevy Chase etc.) and 
traditional nurseiy rh> 7 ncs which reached 
print before the middle of the century, but 
which did not—and still do not—depend 
on books for survi\'al. 

Original Poetns for Infant Minds (1804— 
05) brought new life to juvenile verse. 
The poems were still moral, sometimes 
threatening, but the ‘Young Persons’ who 
wrote them (Ann Taylor 1782-1866, Jane 
Taylor, Adelaide O’Keeffe, 1776-1855, 
etc.) had a sympathetic approach and a 
mastery of verse technique which were 
indeed original. 

Frivolous verse came into its own in 
1807, when William Roscoe’s Butterfiy's 
Ball was reprinted from the Gentleman’s 
Magazine by Elizabeth Newbery*s suc¬ 
cessor, John Harris. Towards the end of 
the 18th century Thomas Bewick and his 
brother John had revolutionized the use of 
wood-cuts for book illustration. Copper¬ 
plate engravings, plain or hand-coloured, 
were used in The Buiterfiy's Ball and its 
many imitations. A new kind of children’s 
book, combining light-hearted verses with 
pictures (often grotesque) w'hich were as 
important as the text, came into fashion; 
and these booklets, many of which were 
issued by Harris, were vcr>* popular in the 
first quarter of the century. 

The 1830s saw the retreat of levity and 
the ascendancy of useful knowledge, 
typified by the success of the ‘ Peter 
Parley’ talcs of Samuel Griswold Goodrich 
(1793-1860), the first American writer of 
children’s books to be widely pirated and 
copied in England. Hitherto English 
books or imitations of English books (e.g. 
godly Puritan works, Isaiah Thomas’ 
reprints of ’Newbery’ books, English 
moral talcs) had dominated juvenile read¬ 
ing in America. Fiction, permissible if it 
was improving, continued to be provided 
by Mrs Shcr>vood and others long for¬ 
gotten. As yet there were no adventure 
stories for older children, but they 
succeeded in appropriating the adult 
novels of Fenimore Cooper, Scott etc., 
just as their 18th-century counterparts had 
appropriated travellers’ talcs, both genuine 
like those in The World Displayed (1759^ 
6t) and fictitious like the adventures of 
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Robinson Crtssocy Philip Quarll (1727) and 
Peter W V/ii/u (1 75 i) • 

One subversive stor>' deserving note is 
Holiday //oure (1839) by Catherine Sinclair 
(1800-64). She professed to recall a 
happier and less disciplined age, but was 
in fact in advance of her time in her 
lenient attitude towards Idgh spirits and 
naughtiness. Other landmarks were Sir 
Hcnr>' Cole’s ‘Home Treasury’ series, a 
revival of old nursery rhymes and fairy¬ 
tales etc., begun in 1841 in open opposition 
to ‘Peter Parley’, and the return of 
frivolous illustrated verse with A Book of 
Nonsense (1846) by Edward Lear. 

In the second half of the 19th centur>’ 
didacticism began to lose its strangle-hold, 
the needs of boys and girls of difTerent ages 
began to be more clearly understood, and 
many children’s books which are now 
classics came into being. Fairy-tales 
(banned by the 18th-century theorists) had 
received new life from the Grimms’ 
Kinder- und Hausmarchen (1812-22). Hans 
Andersen’s fairy-tales were translated in 
1846, and in the 1840s and 1850s French, 
German and Scandinavian collections be¬ 
came available to English children. Tradi¬ 
tional resources were enriched by folk-lore 
research and Lane’s version of the 
Arabian Nights (1839-41). New stories, 
by original writers, c.g. F. E. Paget (1806- 
82) and Airs Craik, began to appear. 
Among notable 1 gth-century English 
fairy-tales were Ruskin’s King of the 
Golden River (1851), I'hackcray’s The Rose 
and the Ring (1855), Kingsley’s IVater 
Babies (1863), Jean Ingelow’s Mopsa the 
Fairy (1869) and George Macdonald's At 
the Bach of the North Wind (1871). In 
Alice*s Adventures in Wonderland (1865) 
and Through the Loolting-Closs (1871, 
dated 1872) ‘Lewis Carroll’ (C. L. Dodg- 
son) made a unique contribution to 
imaginative literature for the young. 
The mythical heroes of romance, King 
Arthur, Robin Hood etc., came into favour 
^gain. Andrew Lang collected talcs and 
romances from many lands and ages and 
also wrote fairy stories of his own. 
Classical mythology inspired Hawthorne’s 
Wonder-Book (1851) and Tangletvood Tales 
(1853) and Kingsley’s Heroes (1856). 

In the 20th century Barrie’s whimsical 
fantasies, c.g. Peter Pan (first produced 
*904), and Kipling’s Just So Stories (1902). 
Puck of Pack*s Hilt (1906) and Rewards and 
Fairies (1910), are alt established classics. 
The fairy-tale, though fallaciously attrac¬ 
tive to hack-writers, can still satisfy poets 
2nd scholars also, c.g. Walter dc La Alare, 
Eleanor Faijeon, J. R. R* Tolkien and 


C. S. Lewis. .Akin to fair>-tales are A. A. 
Alilne’s Christopher Robin books, and Hugh 
Lofting’s Dr Dolittle series (both started in 
the 1920$ and both world favourites). 
Kenneth Grahame’s Wind tn t/u' Wtllous 
(1908) and Beatrix Potter’s exquisite 
animal-story picture-books (the series 
started with Peter Rabbit, first publisitcd 
1902) still delight new generations of 
readers. 

'I'he earliest animal and nature stones 
were often little more than godly or 
humanitarian discourses. In the second 
half of the 19th century the didactic 
clement was less obtrusive and imagination 
and obser\'ation became important. The 
underlying moral aim can still be seen in 
Mrs Gatty’s Parables from Nature (1855- 
71), Kingsley’s Madam How and Lady Why 
(1870) and Anna Sewell’s popular Black 
Beauty (1877). Among sensitive fantasies 
in which animals are endowed with human 
emotions and the power of speech are J. W. 
Fortescue’s Story of a Red-Deer (1897) and 
Kipling’s Books (1894-95). A more 
realistic account of wild life, the naturalist’s 
interpretation, is given by writers such as 
Ernest Thompson Seton and ‘Grey Owl’ 
(both drawing on North American experi¬ 
ences), Frances Pitt, and Henry Williamson 
whose Tarka the Otter (1927) was not 
primarily a children’s story. Pony-books, 
epics of the g>inkhana and hunting-field, 
are a comparatively recent development. 

Adventure stories for boys began to take 
shape when Frederick Marrj'at combined 
action with instruction in Masterman 
Ready (1841-42). Among prolific writers 
not wholly forgotten are W. H. G. 
Kingston, R. M. Ballantyne, author of The 
Coral Island (1858), G. A. Henty and G. 
Manvillc Ferm (1831-1909). Priggislmess 
occasionally crept in under the guise of 
adventure, and courage, patriotism and 
manly piety tended to be somewhat over¬ 
stressed by well-meaning but uninspired 
lesser authors. Stevenson’s Treasure 
Island (first published as a serial in Young 
Folks, 1881-82) was romance unmoralized 
and unashamed, and helped to inspire 
Rider Haggard*s King Solomon's Mines 
(1885). Stories by Jules Verne began to 
reach England about the 1870$, having 
appeared previously in France. Their 
descendants include the scientific fantasies 
of H. G. Wells. Adventure stories of the 
sea have now given way to books about the 
air, with Captain W. E. Johns as one of 
the most popular and productive of the 
modems. (The Biggies books have also 
been translated into French.) Historical 
romance lends itself easily to hack-work on 
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wcli-wom lines. In The Hills of Varna 
(1948) and other stories Geoffrey Trease 
has shown how new heroes and new 
themes, treated with imagination and 
scholarly accuracy, can revive this kind of 
adventure story. Crime stories for the 
young are a recent and not wholly praise¬ 
worthy development, though they include 
one international classic, Erich Kastner’s 
Etfiil und die Delektive (1929). 

After they had acquired exciting fiction 
of their own, young people continued to 
read grown-up novels, and the appropria¬ 
tion of adult authors (Dickens, Doyle, 
Buchan etc.), has again done much to 
enrich the juvenile libraiy. 

Some of the earliest school stories were 
by women, e.g. Sarah Fielding’s Governess 
(J749) and Harriet Martincau’s Cro/ton 
Boys (1841). Thomas Hughes in Tom 
Brotat's School Days (1857) and Dean 
Farrar in Eric or Little by Little (iSsS) drew 
public-school life from the inside, but 
preached too much. A more wholesome 
outlook prevailed in the works of Talbot 
Baines Reed (1852-93), author of The Fifth 
Form at St Dominic’s (1887) and other 
popular talcs which set the tone for this 
class of writing. Kipling’s Stalky & Co. 
(1899) upset all the accepted traditions. 
Many of the sketches of childhood and 
novels of school-life which followed were 
intended mainly for adults. The hum¬ 
orous escapades of Richmal Crompton’s 
William have delighted children (and other 
unsophisticated readers) since his first 
appearance in the 1920s. The juvenile 
school story proper (whether for boys or 
girls) has tended to remain too faithful to 
worn-out conventions of plot and character. 

Realistic fiction, dealing with the adven¬ 
tures of children much like its readers, 
reached a high level in the later igth 
century, though the 1850s suffered from a 
weakness for sentimentality which lingers 
on in Mrs Hodgson Burnett's Little Lord 
Fauntlcroy (1886) and blemishes some 
belter books. This morbid delight in 
being harrowed is exemplified by the 
popularity of two American books. The 
Wide, Wide World (1850) by ‘Elizabeth 
Wethcrcir (Susan B. Warner) and Harriet 
Beecher Stowe’s Uncle Tom’s Cabin (1852}, 
an adult novel annexed by children. 
Among successful writers of realistic family 
stories were Charlotte M. Yongc, who 
wrote historical romances ns well as 
domestic stories such as The Daisy Chain 
( 1856); Mrs Ewing, author of A Flat Iron 
for a Farthing, Jackanapes, etc. (first 
published in Aunt Judy’s Magazine, the 
journal founded by her mother, Mrs 


Gatty); and Mrs M. L. Molesworth whose 
many stories included fairy-tales as well as 
junior novels such as Carrot (1876) and 
The Carved Lions (1805)- Edith Nesbit, in 
matter-of-fact narratives such as The Story 
of the Treasure Seekers (1899) and in 
wonder-talcs such as The Phccnix and the 
Carpet (1904), drew’ real children with 
shrewd sjTnpathy and humour. Credible 
adventures, the thrill of doing something— 
preferably in the open-air and without 
overmuch adult interference—the im¬ 
portance of make-believe, all these elements 
which Richard Jefferies had used to such 
good effect in Bevis (1882), were redis¬ 
covered by Arthur Ransome, whose 
holiday stories are established as 20th- 
century classics, e.g. Su'ollotcs and Amazons 
(>930). Among modem children’s novels 
realistic career-stories, such as Noel 
Streatfeild’s Ballet Shoes (1936), have 
broken new ground. 

Useful knowledge, which pervaded 
many of the early children’s books (even 
John Newbery’s) and dominated the ‘ Peter 
Parley’ period, is now less aggressive. 
Without masquerading as fiction, it has 
inspired authoritative encyclopaedias, well- 
designed picture-books, e.g. the ‘Puffin’ 
scries, and a number of sound, uncondes- 
cending books on famous people, travel, 
science, hobbies etc. 

Children's poetry of the later 19th 
century included Christina Rossetti’s Sing~ 
Song (1872), Stevenson’s Child's Carden of 
Verses (1885) and much inspired nonsense 
from Lear, ‘Carroll’, W. B. Ronds and 
Belloc, author of The Bad Child's Book of 
Beasts (1896) and Cautionary Tales (1908). 
T. S. Eliot’s Old Possum’s Book of Practical 
Cats (1939) made a notable contribution to 
nonsense verse (q.v.). Walter dc la Mare, 
Eleanor Farjeon and A. A. Milne are out¬ 
standing among 20th-century children’s 
poets. 

Illustrated books, which had deteriorated 
when the hand-tinted cuts, engravings and 
lithographs of the early 19th century were 
replaced by cheap colour-prints, enjoyed a 
revival in the iS6os and 1870s. Tenniel, 
Hughes, Griset etc. made drawings in 
black and white, and Edmund Evans im¬ 
proved colour-printing, reproducing illus¬ 
trations by Crane, Caldecott and Kate 
Greenaway. In the 20th century high 
standards of book production have been 
maintained by discriminating publishers 
and author-artists or illustrators of unusual 
ability, e.g. L. Leslie Brooke, Beatrix 
Potter, Arthur Rackham, William Nichol¬ 
son, Edward Ardizzone and Kathleen Hale. 
(On the lower levels of publishing such 
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standards can be ignored with impunity 
since Milgar and shoddy picture-books, 
‘comics’ etc- still find a market.) Toy- 
books, with dissected pages, movable cut¬ 
out 6gures and other ingenious devices, 
have a long ancestry; they are rediscovered 
and brought out as novelties from time to 
time. 

Children’s periodicals made sporadic 
appearances in England and on the conti¬ 
nent in the late iSthcentuiy*. Here, thanks 
mainly to the Sunday school movement — 
a powerful and sometimes a pernicious 
force in 19th-century juvenile literature— 
they had some continuity from 1824 
when The Children’s Friend and The 
Child’s Companion were founded. They 
began to multiply in the 1850s. and the 
1860s saw the rise of many less pictistic 
journals, including boys’ magazines, both 
respectable and sensational. Well-known 
titles include Aunt Judy's Magazine (1866- 
85), Good Words for the Young (1868-72), 
Chatterbox (1866- ), Little Folks (1871- 
1933) and—most illustrious of all—The 
Boy's Own Paper, founded by the Religious 
Tract Society in 1879 to counteract the 
' penny dreadfuls ’ which had replaced 
chapbooks as popular literature. In the 
present century the number and (with some 
honourable exceptions) the quality of 
children's periodicals have declined, boys’ 
weeklies and crude 'comics’ enjoying the 
largest circulations. 

Much of juvenile literature is inter¬ 
national. On the one hand there arc the 
traditional folk-lore stories and rhymes 
which are common in slightly different 
forms to many countries, and on the other 
there are the tales (not necessarily meant 
for the young) which children have made 
their own and shared in translation with 
children everywhere. 

Fairy-tales belong to both classes and 
are enjoyed the world over. The Arabian 
Nights from the east, the tales of Pcrrault, 
the brothers Grimm, and Andersen from 
Europe, the negro folk stories of Joel 
Chandler Harris’ Uncle Remus (1880) from 
America, these can be appreciated by any 
child, irrespective of nationality. The 
universal appeal of fairy-tales 1$ not 
restricted to traditional stories; original 
fantasies have shared in this wide popu¬ 
larity. Alice in Wonderland, so curiously 
English and seemingly untranslatable, has 
app^ed in a host of languages including 
Chinese and is one of the classics which 
have been given a somewhat American 
interpretation as cinema cartoons by Walt 
Disney. Peter Rabbit and Dr Dolittle ztq 
at home wherever they arc introduced, and 
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A. A. Milne's Pooh is loved from 
America to Japan. The Italian puppet' 
story Pinocchio (1883) by ‘Collodi* (Carlo 
Lorenzini), Waldemar Bonsels’ German 
fantasy about the little bee ^laja (1912), 
Selma LagerloFs adventures of Nils 
Holgersson (pub. 1906—07 as a model 
reading-book for Swedish schoolchildren), 
these are some other fair>'-tales which 
have pleased the children of neighbouring 
European countries and gone farther afield. 

Children have not yet abandoned the 
books which first ser\*ed them as adventure 
stories, Don Quixote, GullivePs Travels 
and Robinson Crusoe. The popularity of 
Cri4Soe led to a school of imitations known 
collectively in German as ‘ Robinsonaden \ 
c.g. J. H. Cainpe's much-translated 
Robinson der Jungere (1779-80). A Swiss 
imitation, compiled by J. R. Wyss and 
originally published in Zurich 1812-13, 
became after continuation, translation and 
revision, the we 11 -loved Stviss Family 
Robinson. The idea of pioneer life in 
North America has thrilled boys and 
young men since Fenimore Cooper’s 
novels became popular in the second 
quarter of the 19th century. German 
variations on this theme were provided by 
Karl May, whose highly-coloured stories 
of Wild West and romantic Orient appeared 
towards the end of the century' are 
still read on the continent. In the field of 
scientific and geographical fantasy the 
influence of Jules Veme has been far- 
reaching, and the extravagant romances of 
the Italian Emilio Salgari have had some 
measure of success. Patriotic stories of 
brave heroes repelling brutal foes flourished 
in the later 19th century, but naturally 
made small appeal to readers of the wrong 
nationalities. Even the English love of 
animals can hardly embrace the faith¬ 
ful Englishman-eating tigers of Alfred 
Assolant’s Capilaine Corcoran. Children 
sometimes assert their right to books 
regardless of adult opinion and the 
continued popularity of Edgar Rice 
Burroughs’s Tarzan jungle talcs entitles 
them to a place among international 
adventure stories of the aoth century. 

Of the books written for children which 
have become world classics, some of the 
most successful arc stories about children. 
Outstanding examples from France are 
Hector Malot’s poignant Sans Fafnille 
(1878) and the Comtesse dc S^gur’s 
sprightly talcs of good or bad children, c.g. 
Les M^heurs de Sophie (1864). From 
Switzerland came Johanna Spyri’s Heidi 
(x880-81). Louisa Alcott's Little Women 
(1868-69) is an American girls’ book which 
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has become a world fasourite and the 
Canadian /htue of Green Gables (1908) 
by L. M. Montgomery is also widely 
popular. American boys* classics include 
* Mark 'Fwain's* Adventures of Tom Saivycr 
(1876) and Adventures of Huckleberry Finn 
(1884). 

Picture-books arc already half-way to 
bcin^ understood irrespective of language. 
The illustrated nonsense-verses of Wilhelm 
Busch <c.g. Max und MoritZy 1865) were 
popular in translation and became almost 
proverbs in their native Germany. Hein¬ 
rich Hoffrnann's Struivicdpetcr (1845) sur¬ 
vives in spite of the objections of the 
squeamish. The picture-books of Crane, 
Caldecott and Kate Greenaway were in 
gentler mood, as were the albums of two 
French artists, Houtet dc Monvel who 
flourished at the end of the 19th century* 
and Jean dc BrunhofF whose elephant 
Bnbar has delighted readers since the 
1930s. America has exerted much in¬ 
fluence through the cinema. Successful 
cartoons give rise to a swarm of picture- 
books and 'comics’ based on them. 
Television characters are already acquiring 
a literature of their own on similar lines. 

'The majority of books written for 
children arc hack-work, but a number of 
them have been evolved by men of letters 
or amateur writers who have been drasm 
from graver matters to amuse a particular 
child or children. Few successful children’s 
books have been written by children them¬ 
selves* although some competent work has 
been done by young people, c.g. The Far- 
distant Oxus (1937) written by Katharine 
Hull and Pamela Whitlock while still at 
school. In general, very young writers 
appeal most to their more sophisticated 
eldeis, who can appreciate the quaint 
thoughts and forthright diction of Marjory 
Fleming* or laugh over the mixture of 
naivetiS and worldly wisdom in Daisy 
Ashford’s The Young Visiters (1919). 

In the past children’s books were usually 
left to the destructive custody of their 
young readers; hence the scarcity of almost 
all juvenile literature published before 
iSoo. Nowadays the study and preserva¬ 
tion of children’s books has aroused the 
interest of educationalists* librarians and 
collectors. 

English and American. —F. J. H. Darton* 
Children's books in England (1932* best intro.): 
Mrs E. M. Field, The Child and His Book (2nd 
cd. 1895); C. Welsh, A Bookseller of the Last 
Century (i8Bs) > G. White, Chtldrett's Books and 
their Illustrators (The Studio* special Winter 
Number, 1897-98); A. W. Tucr* The History 
of the Horn-Book (1896)* Pages and Pictures 


from Forgotten Childrens Books (1898-99), 
Stories from Old-Fashioned Children's Books 
(1899-1900); F. V. Borr>', A Century of 
Children's Books (1922); P. James, Children's 
books of Y"esterdayy cd. C. G. Holme (The 
Studio, special Autumn Number, 1933 ); 
A. S. W. Roscnbach, Early American Children's 
Books (1933); E. S. Smith, The HisUfry of 
Children's Literature (1937); P. H. Muir, 
Children's Books of Yesterday (1946); R. L. 
Green, Tellers of Tales (1946); M. Kiefer, 
American Children tirrough their Booksy lyoct- 
(1948); E. S. Turner, Boys scill be Boys 
(1948); G. Trease, Tales out of School (1948); 

J, A. SmithyChildren'sIllustrated Books 

D. N. White, Abotit Books for Children (1946); 

K. M. Lines, Four to Fourteen (1950); S. A. 
EgofT, Children's Periodicals of the NineteenUi 
Century (1951); F* Eyre, 20th-century Chil¬ 
dren's Boohs (1952). 

German, French, Italian. —H. L, K6stcr, 
Geschichte der deutschen Jugendliteratur (4th 
cd. 1927); Gumuchian & Cie., I^s Livres de 
VEnfance du XV^ au XIX* siicle (1930); P. 
Hazard, Les Litres, les Enfants et Its Homnes 
(1932); J. dc Tr^^;o^, Hisloire de la Litt^roture 
Enfantine (1950); I. Dyhrcnfurth-Gracbsch, 
Geschichte dcs deutschen yugendbucl^s (1951); 
G. Fanciulli, Scrittori e libri per tinfanzia 

(1949)- 

Two periodicals which contain much 
information on children’s hooks are The Horn 
Book iviagaaine (1924 ff.) and The Junior 
Bookshelf (1936 IT.). See also Book Illustra¬ 
tion; Chapdooks; Folk Literature; Non¬ 
sense; Nursery Rhymes; Science Fiction. 

M.J.P.W. 

Chinese Literature* No other major 
literature has been so extensively preserved 
over so long a period as Chinese. The 
chief reasons for this arc to be found in the 
general use of printing from the 12th 
century onwards* the habit of collecting 
and reproducing libraries and above all an 
unbroken cultural tradition. For this the 
Chinese script, which was independent of 
dialectal divergences and, after its perfec¬ 
tion as a literary medium* very largely of 
time, was of very great importance. The 
Chinese script remained a word script. 
Though pictographic in origin* it was 
developed according to phonetic principles. 
Yet once fully developed, it tended to 
separate from speech and a relatively 
static literary language was thus formed* 
As the literary language became further 
removed from the spoken and thus less 
vital* it had a natural impulse towards 
imitation. Indeed the history of writing 
in the literary language, after the formative 
Classical period (6th-3rd centuries D.c*), Is 
in part one of the imitation of different 
models. It was especially so in prose: in 
verse vernacular folk-songs often exerted 
strong influence upon literary forms* 
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Fiction and the (relatively unimportant) 
spoken parts of the drama were, hovxever* 
the only forms of literary prose in which a 
language near to speech was employed 
until recent limes. It was to this language 
of novels, pai^hua, that the ‘!iterar>' 
revolutionaries ’ of the present century* 
turned for their standard. The mainten¬ 
ance of the archaic literary' language owed 
much to religion. For it was the language 
in which the Confucian Classics, i.e. the 
scriptures of Confucianism, were written. 

Classical Period (6th-3 rd centuries 
B.c.): The classical period begins with Con¬ 
fucius who is the traditional author or 
editor of the classics. The only relics of 
written works, apart from inscriptions, 
from pre-Confucian times are contained in 
the Slnh^ching, Shu-ching and I-ching (see 
CoNTUciAN Classics). The conception 
of individual authorship hardly* emerged 
in the classical period and most of its 
works arc, at least in their extant versions, 
of a composite nature. Nevertheless all 
are attributed to some famous name, and 
the failure to realiae the nature of the 
attribution has often had unfortunate 
results, such as the unwarranted belief that 
many books were forgeries. The main 
emphasis of this period, in which separate 
Chinese states strove for supremacy, was 
ethical and political. It w*a$ the most 
creative period in Chinese thought and 
that in which the two native religions of 
Confucianism and Taoism came into being. 
Neither had as yet an ecclesiastical organiz¬ 
ation and both were only numbered among 
a * Hundred Schools*. The immediate 
victory went to the Fa-dtia or ‘Legalist* 
school whose doctrines were adopted by 
the Ch‘in slate which succeeded in creating 
the first empire in 221 B.C. Though the 
outlook was not literary, much fine 
literature yet appeared. Much of the best 
Chinese prose comes from this time, in the 
philosophical writings, MSng-tsfi, HsQn- 
tzH, Han^/ei^tzu and, above all, Chuang^tzu, 
and in the histories, Tso-eftuan and Chan- 
kuo-ts'i. It has clarity and vitality and a 
strongly rhythmical character, often ap¬ 
proaching poetry. Rhymed passages arc 
common and these, apart from a few songs, 
are the only verse preserved for the period 
between the Shih-ching which probably 
assumed something near its present form 
in the 6th century B.c., and the poetry 
ascribed to Ch‘Q YOan and Sung YU in the 
3rd century b.c. This last which origin¬ 
ated in the southern state of Ch‘u (Yangtse 
valley area) is of a seemingly personal 
nature. Yet while rhyAmically distinct 
from the folk and religious songs of the 


Shih~ching, it is also religious in origin and 
probably of a religious character. Inas¬ 
much as the poetry of Ch‘u is the immediate 
forerunner of the Han /«-poem. it stands 
at the beginning of literary* poetry in 
China. The influence of these Ch‘u 
poems upon later poetry* was very great 
and the most famous, Li Sao^ was con¬ 
sidered by many Chinese their finest poem. 
Yet, due partly to corruption and perhaps 
more to a failure to understand the back¬ 
ground and intention of these poems, they 
remain, for the most part, problems and 
vs'ithout satisfactory translations into Euro¬ 
pean languages. The apparent affinities 
benveen the poetry of Ch‘u and the book, 
Chuang-tzu, the most literary of the 
philosophical works and indeed almost 
unequalled in any period, may perhaps 
point to some regional cultural ditfercnce. 
However this may be, it would seem that a 
more artistic approach to literature came 
first from Ch‘u. 

Finally, in the classical period the 
rudimentary beginnings of historical fiction 
may be obser\*ed, growing out of the 
writing of history and chiefly preserved in 
historical works. History and historical 
fiction are in fact not sharply defined. 

Han Period (2nd century B.c.-and 
century a.d.) : The Ch'in empire lasted less 
than 20 years and was replaced by that of 
Han. But unity persisted and inevitably 
brought a shift in thought and literature. 
A bureaucratic empire had need of 
systematization rather than speculation. 
This change becomes apparent in the early 
Han political writers, like Chia I and Ch‘ao 
Ts‘o. The movement is away from 
philosophy to theology. Confucianism, 
with its insistence on ritual and its highly 
developed system of social relationships, 
overcame its rivals (it had absorbed much 
of the thought of other schools) and became 
in the 2nd century B.c. the official state 
creed. As elsewhere the establishment of 
an orthodoxy was accompanied by con¬ 
troversies over the texts and interpretation 
of the scriptures. These were aggravated 
by the fact that the possession of books had 
been proscribed under the Ch'in and they 
had thus to be recovered at the beginning 
of the Han period. For the elevation of 
Confucianism into an official religion, the 
Han Confucians faced the need to formu¬ 
late a complete >vorld concept and in the 
interpretations of Tung Chung-shu and 
others ethics were compounded with 
naturalism and cosmology. The supersti¬ 
tious element was attacked by Wang 
Ch‘ung, a ‘free-thinker* and one of the 
last prose writers to write in a free style. 
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For a tendency towards imitation was 
already apparent. The influence of Wang 
Ch‘ung’s ‘scientific* outlook was, however, 
almost negligible. 

In this period historical writing was 
furnished with Uvo of its most important 
models, the Shili^chioi Ssu-ma Ch'ien and 
the CICien^Haii shu of Pan Ku. 

There was as yet no artistic prose but the 
essentially literary fu came to perfection in 
the Han era. The fu is regarded as a 
prose-poem by the Chinese, but it is 
difficult from a western standpoint to 
consider a form which employs rhyme and 
is commonly written in lines of virtually 
constant length as other than verse. It 
often, however, has a prose introduction, 
setting out the circumstances of its com¬ 
position. Its length is generally greater 
than most other verse-forms. The early 
Han fu arc similar in subject and style to 
the poetry of Ch‘u (to which the name of 
fu was also later applied), but soon its 
range %vas widened and every kind of 
theme was treated. Already in the 2nd 
century B.c. Mci Shfing and Ssu-ma 
Hsiang-ju had produced some of the 
greatest of all the works in this genre. It 
is significant that some of the Han fu^ 
writers were also lexicographers. Their 
own poems arc certainly rich in lexical 
material. 'Phey represent great experi¬ 
mentation in language and their influence 
upon subsequent writing, both in verse and 
prose, is immense. 

Side by side with the /u, sung poetry 
continued to flourish and it was from this 
direction that the typical Chinese shi/t 
(recited and not sung) was to develop. 
The earliest examples of t/nVi, in regular 
fivc-Vr*ord lines, probably date from the 
later Han period (t$t-2nd centuries A.D.), 
although some, such as the famous 
'Nineteen Old Poems', have been es¬ 
cribed to Mci Sh£ng and others in the and 
century B.C, This five-word metre is first 
known in songs of the i$t century b.c. 
Although many of the Han songs arc known 
only by title, examples of diverse types 
have survived, including both religious and 
secular, both aristocratic and popular 
songs. The popular songs in particular 
present some of the most direct, simple 
and moving poetry of any period, and are 
strikingly contrasted to the turgidity of 
the fu. 

Three Kingdoms and Six Dynasties 
Period (3rd--6th centuries): This was the 
period of preparation for the great literary 
ages of T*ang and Sung, Writers came to 
full awareness of the nature of their art, and 
literary criticism came into being* It was 


a time of political weakness and division: 
all northern China was lost to barbarian 
invaders in the 5th and 6th centuries. 
Literature and thought inevitably took on 
a more personal tendency. Confucianism 
lost much of its power whereas philo¬ 
sophical Taoism became a potent influence 
in literary and intellectual circles. Re¬ 
ligious Taoism had to struggle against 
Buddhism (introduced during later Han) 
on w'hich it now modelled its church. The 
contest benveen the three religions had 
important literary consequences. The 
most famous wTiters of the period are 
remembered more for their poetry than 
their prose, though an exception must be 
made of the alchemist, Ko Hung, A 
steady tendency towards elaborate and 
circumscribed forms can be discerned 
throughout, culminating in the iQ^shih, 

‘ regulated' poem of the T'ang (also called 
clnn^ti shUi, 'new-style' poem to distin¬ 
guish it from earlier 'old' poem, ku^shih) 
and in 'parallel' prose. The character¬ 
istics of the lil^shih whose beginnings ore 
associated with the name of Shfin Yo are 
parallelism (a distinctive feature of almost 
all Chinese poetry) and a prescribed tonal 
pattern (all words were classified under a 
number of 'tones’ according to the length 
and pitch of their sounds). The trend 
towards formalism infected also the fu 
which lost its early exuberant vitality, but 
the fu in its turn contributed much to the 
formation of the curious 'four-six’ or 
' parallel ’ prose style—writing in alter¬ 
nating phrases of four and six words, 
grammatically and stylistically parallel. In 
the hands of a great writer such a medium 
could mean fine writing but its liability to 
abuse was obvious. 

The poetry of this period aflfords for the 
first time examples of the occasional poem, 
usually short and very personal in expres¬ 
sion, in which Chinese poetry is especially 
successful. Another of its excellenceSi its 
strength in natural description and in 
suggesting the emotion aroused by the 
contemplation of nature, is seen in the 
poetry of T'ao Ch'icn and Hsieh Ling- 
ylln. 

The Tatar domination of the north and 
the shift of the Chinese dynasties to the 
south in the latter port of the period 
brought forth new types of song, vigorous 
ballads in the north and short love songs 
in the south. Both were important 
influences in T'ang poetry. 

The short story, which was also to find 
perfection during the T*ang period, began 
to develop in its two chief categories of the 
supernatural and the historical tale. It is 
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interesting to note that Kan Pao's 
shSn chi is stated by him to have boon 
collected with the object of proving the 
existence of spirits. Fiction owed much 
in its development to its utility as an 
instrument of religious propaganda. 

Takg, Five Dynasties and Slnc 
Period (7th-i2th centuries): In these cen¬ 
turies China again achieved unir>'. At first 
her power expanded westvsards as during 
the Han but again she was driven back and 
her boundaries contracted until in the 13th 
century the whole countiy' was subdued 
by the Mongols. The prose and verse 
literature of this period remained the 
model, in the forms which it made 
traditional, until the present centuiy. 
The trend of the Six D>’nastics towards 
higlUy artificial forms continued in the 7th 
century and in this time the lii^shih 
received its final shape. But already there 
were signs of reaction. A small number 
of poets turned to a new simplicity of 
language: a few* even towards the language 
of speech. However, in poctiy such 
reaction never assumed the character of a 
movement. In prose it was otherwise. 
Although the movement for a simpler 
prose, beginning during the T'ang, did not 
succeed until the early Sung period, its 
final success was complete. The direction 
in which prose was turned was back to 
the 'old’ style {ku^ttin) of the classical and 
Han periods. Though simpler in struc¬ 
ture than the 'paraller style, it was of 
course equally remote from the idiom of 
current speech. The movement was 
intimately associated with Confucianism. 
Its great champion during the T'ang 
dynasty, Han Ytl, was an ardent Confucian 
(it must be admitted that Han’s friend, 
Liu Tsung-ytian, who was also among the 
great ku-win writers, was a Buddhist) and 
its final victory coincided with the restored 
influence of Confucianism in the political 
field during the Sung period. For the 
great Sung ku^teSn writers, Ou^yang Hsiu, 
Wang An-shih and the Su family, were all 
important in the history of politics and 
religion. 

Apart from the essays of Han Yu and 
Liu Tsung-ytian, the most important 
products of the first phase of the ku^xvin 
movement during the T'ang dynasty were 
short stories. The T‘ang ch'uan-chH 
stories are the most excellent in the 
literary language and many of the best of 
them are written in ku^tcin. As their 
generic title ‘ relation of marvels * suggests 
many were tales of the supernatural, but 
in the 9th century realistic stories, includ¬ 
ing the famous love story, Ying^yif^g chuart, 


appeared. These T‘ang stones were 

among the chief sources from which later 

drama obtained its themes, "i'hcv were 

# 

generally ver>' brief. The literary lang¬ 
uage would seem hardly adequate to 
sustain fiction of a large compass. Indeed 
the only long short stoiy of the T'.ing, 
Yu-hsien k*u, in parts uses the colloquial 
and it was through the medium of speech 
that the novel developed. Contcmporar>' 
records indicate the popularity of profes¬ 
sional stoiy-tellers during the Sung period 
and also the types of story told. NN'ritten 
texts of a number of their talcs have been 
preserved, though most have passed 
through the hands of Ming editors. 
Archetj-pes of several of the famous Ming 
novels are to be found among them. The 
novel in the vernacular language seems to 
owe its beginnings to Buddhist missionan' 
efforts. Among the T'ang manuscripts 
discovered in modem times in the Tun- 
huang caves are some containing a t>'pc of 
literature, the pien^uSn ('changed text’), 
otherwise completely lost. These ‘ changed 
texts’ are firstly semi-colloquial renderings 
of Buddhist scriptures in a mixture of 
prose and verse and secondly similar 
versions of traditional Chinese stories of a 
morally edifying character. This mixed 
prose-verse form is continued in the texts 
of the Sung stor>'-tellers and to some extent 
in the later novels. 

It is customary to regard the T‘ang 
period as the great age of poetry and the 
Sung as the great age of prose. The T'ang 
has certainly more great w'ritcrs famous 
only or chiefly as poets, whereas the most 
famous Sung authors are often outstanding 
in either medium. The poems of both 
dynasties were generally short. The 
standard lO^sht/t was of eight lines and its 
even more circumscribed form, the epi¬ 
grammatic chiieh^cha (‘ stop-short *), of only 
four. The ku^shih without fixed tonal 
pattern, which most poets continued to 
w'ritc cquaUy with the ffi-forms. was also 
seldom of any great length. There was 
thus a natural tendency towards an 
elliptical and allusive style, tow'ards 
intcllcctualism and erudition. Even poets 
like Po ChU-i, who made simplicity a 
virtue, wrote much 'difficult’ verse. Yet 
the semblance of spontaneity was often 
captured with remarkable success and deep 
and sincere feeling conveyed. The poetry 
of Li Po, of Tu Fu, of Po ChU-i gives more 
insight into the life of their times than the 
rather arid works of official history. 

The T’ang period created one new 
poetic form, the last of old Chinese poetry* 
This, the was again a song libretto* 
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It appears to have arisen because the shih- 
forms could no longer easily be set to 
current music. Much of T'ang music is 
said to have been of foreign (central Asian) 
origin. The tz'u, which kept the idea of 
tonal arrangement of the lii-shih, was 
written in irregular metre to conform to 
the rhythm of a particular tune. Tz'u- 
poems have no other title than the name of 
their tune. I’hc typical early tz'u of a 
sentimental, often melancholy character, 
which reached its height with Li YQ and 
other poets of the Five Dymaslics period, 
was first written by Wen T‘ing-yiin in the 
9th century, although ancestors can be 
found for it in imitations of popular songs 
by 8th-ccntury poets. An important 
feature of the tz'u was that it admitted a 
language much nearer to speech and 
avoided literary allusion. During the 
Sung its subject range was greatly extended, 
notably by Su Shih, and it was thus ready 
to form a major element of the drama of 
the Yiian period. 

YOan, Ming and Ch'ing Period (13th- 
19th centuries): In this period China was 
nvice completely conquered by culturally 
weaker invaders. Her own traditions 
emerged little altered and were adopted by 
her conquerors. Literature in general 
followed closely in the forms and styles set 
by the T'ang-Sung period. The literature 
of entertainment, the novel and the drama, 
however, became firmly established in 
spite of Confucian disapproval. This was 
probably due more to the increase in book 
circulation through printing and to the rise 
of literate commercial classes than to the 
fact of foreign conquest. Both forms were 
in fact nearing full development before the 
end of the Sung dynasty. Under western 
influence, modem Chinese literary his¬ 
torians have tended to regard the novel and 
the drama as the only signifleant literature 
of this whole period and to write off the 
enormous mass of other literature as 
imitative and wholly unimportant. Such 
a view is historically intolerable and few 
in the west are possessed of a sufficiently 
critical knowledge of Chinese literature to 
be entitled to entertain it. Since the 
novels and, to a lesser extent, the drama of 
this period provided the reformers of the 
present century wifh material to replace 
the ‘dead’ classical literary language, their 
importance is necessarily out of proportion 
to their literary merit. However when 
the very unfavourable circumstances which 
the novel suffered arc realized, the several 
works of genius that appeared are the 
more remarkable. 

The modem literary reformers were also 


the heirs of the great critical scholars of the 
‘Han-hsuch’ school of the 17th and i8th 
centuries which began with patriots like 
Ku Yen-wu who fought against the Man- 
chu invaders and who saw the military 
failure of the Chinese as the result of the 
corrupting influences of Sung neo-Con¬ 
fucianism. They realised that the meta¬ 
physical thought of Chu Hsi and his 
predecessors derived extensively from 
Buddhism and Taoism and look their own 
stand on the interpretations of the Han 
scholars as being nearest in time to the 
classics. Few of these Ch'ing scholars 
systematized the conclusions of their 
studies (Yen Yuan and Tai Chen are 
exceptions) but their spirit of enquiry was 
courageous and significant. The same 
period is also one of the most interesting 
in the history of poetical criticism in China. 
The standpoints of form and inspiration, of 
musical effect and structure were variously 
defended by Sh6n T6-ch‘icn, YQan Mci, 
Wang Shih-ch&n and Chao Chih-hsin. 

Much of the best poctr>' is to be found 
in the drama. The word ‘drama’ may be 
misleading because there was no purely 
spoken drama in China before the modem 
period. The old Chinese play corres¬ 
ponds more nearly to western opera. 
The spoken parts were of little organic 
importance and were probably often extem¬ 
porized. Example.? of dramatic perform¬ 
ances, both of a religious and a secular 
nature, can be traced back over a long 
period, but the appearance of a complete 
theatre is very lute. This makes the 
theory of its being a foreign import some¬ 
what tempting and a case has been argued 
for the Indian origin of the southern 
drama. However, many of the alleged 
similarities are of features incidental in 
almost all known drama whereas the m^or 
constituents arc of native origin. It 
would in the present state of knowledge 
seem more likely that the northern tsa^chO 
of the 13th century, the oldest complete 
plaj’s extant, are the development of native 
dramatic performances. The possibility 
that they received some special impetus 
from the foreign occupation of the north is 
negatived by the fact that the southern 
drama, of which no complete early ex¬ 
amples have survived, is apparently the 
older. The southern drama did not come, 
or perhaps come back, into prominence 
until the end of the Yttan period in the 
mid-i4th century with its chief centre at 
Wfin-chou, Chekiang (the native place of 
Kao Ming, author of the most famous 
southern play, P'i-p'a cht). The differ¬ 
ences between the nvo schools lay in music 
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and singing. They used different scales 
and different instruments. In the pro¬ 
ductions of this revived southern school 
the number of singers was increased. 
Several actors now sang alternately or in 
unison, where in the northern plays only 
an actor in a principal role had sung in 
each scene. The number of scenes also 
increased: the division depended as much 
on a change in the music as on a shift in 
the action and they were played without 
intert'al. In all old Chinese drama the 
music and poetry were the critical elements: 
the story and action were of lesser import¬ 
ance. There was little consciousness of 
the distinction of tragedy and comedy and 
they might be combined within the same 
play. During the Ming period the 
division beWeen the northern and south¬ 
ern schools gradually disappeared and 
finally in the mid-i6th century a new 
southern school, the KUm-chUl, founded 
in Kiangsu by Liang Ch6n-yu and Wei 
Liang-fu, overcame all its rivals and 
provided the dramatic form for the next 
three centuries. Many earlier plays, both 
northern and southern, were adapted for 
the K'un^ch'n repertoire. (The study of 
the early drama is complicated by the 
habit of revision; many of the Yuan plays 
are known only from a Ming anthology of 
1617 and may well be far from their 
originals.) The most Htera^ and the 
most lyrical works of old Chinese drama 
were produced in the mode. 

While traditional stories and T‘ang fiction 
continued to provide many plays with their 
themes (thus Hung Shfing^s Ch*ang^shins 
iien treats again the romance of emperor 
HsOan-tsung and Yang Kuei-fei, the 
subject of Po P‘u’$ famous Wti^Vung yQ 
and of two Ming plays), an increased 
number of plays, including the great 
l^ao^hua shaft of K'ung Shang-jfin, had 
subjects from contemporary or ncar- 
concemporary history. But all tended to 
have a romantic treatment. In its last 
period the Chinese musical drama suffered 
a decline. During the confusion of the 
great T^aip^ing rebellion the K*un-ch*Q lost 
its commanding position and in the second 
half of the 19th century was replaced by 
the 'Capital Plays^ or Ching-hsi. The 
Ching^hsi had a more deliberately popular 
appeal. They had proportionately more 
speech and less singing and gave more play 
to violent action. Their authorship was 
generally anonymous: they were often 
put together by actors. 

The drama, since it was essentially 
musical and poetic, suffered much less 
from Confucian stigmatization of works of 


entertainment and perhaps for this reason 
showed a higher general level ot achieve¬ 
ment than the novel. Like the tz*u of the 
Sung d>Tiast>' from which it derived, its 
poetry admitted expressions from the lan¬ 
guage of current speech and thus remained 
more vital than poetrv* in traditional forms. 

The novel appeared in complete form a 
hundred years or more after the drama, 
during the Ming d>*nasty which fully 
restored traditional culture after the 
Mongol period. It seems improbable 
that the novel any more than the drama 
received any special stimulus from the 
conditions of the period in which it arose. 
Printing rather than politics seem to have 
aided it. San^kuo c/uh, Shui^hu chuan and 
//ri-yw chi all appear in rudimentary' form 
among the story-tellers* texts of the Sung 
or early Ytian periods and were very 
probably built up from these. These 
early novels seem to be more an expression 
of a delight in story-telling than secret 
political criticism. Even the motive of 
religious propaganda cannot in many 
cases be clearly defined. In Hsi^yu chi 
there are traces of Taoism as well as 
Buddhism. The early novel presents even 
greater problems of bibliography than the 
early drama. It was generally anonymous, 
and w'here probable authors may be dis¬ 
covered, as Lo Kuan-chung for San^kuo 
chih and Shui^hu chuan and Wu Ch‘6ng-cn 
for Hsi^yu chi, comparatively little is known 
of their lives. Their work was not care¬ 
fully transmitted, as is the case with most 
Chinese literature, but suffered alteration 
and cutting so that many differing editions 
got into circulation. In most cases the 
first editions have not survived. The 
three books, named above, represent the 
chief types of Ming novel, the historical 
story (San-kuo chih), the adventure story 
{Shui-hu chtiatt) and the tale of the super¬ 
natural (Hsi^yu chi). In the last, the latest 
of the three, a strong element of satire, 
which the Chinese novelists developed 
with great success, is present. Of roughly 
the same date as Hsi^yu chi (mid-16th 
century) is the first great realistic novel, 
Chirt-pUng-mei (the most likely candidate 
for its authorship is HsU Wei, 1520-^3). 
It is a remarkable presentation of the social 
life of the Ming period, even if pre¬ 
dominantly of ‘ low life ^; it is in great part 
pornographic. Pornography is a common 
feature in the fiction of the next (Ch'ing) 
period, although outside fiction deliberate 
indecency is rare in Chinese literature. 
The usu^ apology of revealing vice for the 
sake of virtue was of course urged. How¬ 
ever, the introduction of realism was of 
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great importance and opened the way for 
the many Ch'ing novels of social criticism 
and social satire, of which the most violent 
is \Vu Ching-tzu’s Jii-lin uai-shih. The 
semblance of the romance or the super¬ 
natural stor>' was sometimes preserved as 
m Li Ju-ch6n’s Ching-htui yiian which is 
an attack on the unfavourable position of 
women in society. Besides the satirical 
novels which were sometimes over- 
envenomed by their authors’ failure to 
succeed in the society they attacked, there 
is one Ch’ing novel wliich by its successful 
portrayal of a multitude of characters may 
rank among the world’s greatest. This is 
Ts'ao Chan’s autobiographically based 
llung-lou m£ng which has also been the 
most influential of the novels through the 
excellence of its language. 

The Chinese novelist, like the dramatist, 
has, to a western view, shown little concern 
with form. His work is usually immensely 
long and very loose. While progressing 
far in characterization, in structure he 
advanced but little from his story-telling 
origins. The poems with which the Sung 
story-teller interspersed his narrative a.s 
intervals were continued into the novel 
where they had no value. The writing has 
thus an episodic character. 

This period also produced a number of 
fine collections of short stories, both in the 
vernacular and the literary language. The 
San yen collections of King MtSng-lung 
prescrs’cd many excellent works of popular 
fiction even though with some reshaping. 
Some of Feng’s stories were included in 
the better known anonymous Chin-ku 
ch'i-kuan (1644); t\vo of F£ng’s collections 
became very rare. Very different in its 
allusive style is P’u Sung-ling's Liao-chai 
chih-i but in content his stories resemble 
the T’ang talcs of the marvellous and arc 
outstanding among later works of this type. 

Modern Period; The increased military 
pressure of the western nations upon 
China in the 19th century was followed by 
political, cultural and literary influence. 
In the last decades of the century move¬ 
ments of reform started, aiming at a greater 
or lesser adoption of western techniques 
and institutions. The main dividing 
line fell bct\vccn those who, like K'ang 
Yu-wei and Liang Ch‘i-ch‘ao, sought to 
prcscrN’c the Ch'ing dynasty but os a 
constitutional monarchy, and the revolu¬ 
tionaries, led by Sun Yat-sen. The 
reformers of both groups were all scholars 
and intellectuals and the period from 1890 
to 1910 is of considerable significance in 
the history of political writing: the medium 
of the newspaper was extensively used. 


Western mathematical, astronomical and 
other technical works had already been 
translated into Chinese by Hsii Kuang-ch'i 
at the beginning of the 17th century’, but 
now sociological works were translated by 
Yen Fu and fiction by Lin Shu. Lin’s 
achievement must be acknowledged the 
more remarkable, when it is realized that 
it was into the classical literary language he 
translated Scott, Dickens and a host of 
others. But western influence which he 
furthered was towards the adoption of the 
spoken language as a literary medium. 
This step was taken in the ‘Literal^' 
Revolution’ of 1917, led by Hu Shih anti 
Ch’en Tu-hsiu. From its stronghold in 
Peking National University, the movement 
gained a rapid success and, in spite of some 
reactionary counter-attacks in the 1920s, 
an enduring one. Not unnaturally a 
change of language, style and approach, 
more violent than any in its previous 
history, left Chinese literature in great 
difficulties as to form. The novel and the 
short story were the only genres in which 
some link remained and perhaps the best 
of modem Chinese writing is to be found 
here. The short-story writer, Lusin, 
seems the most certain, among modem 
writers, of an enduring reputation. Lusin 
and all contemporary writers have absorbed 
and applied western political and social 
thinking to particular Chinese problems. 
This does not necessarily make their work 
derivative, though it docs make it ‘ regional ’ 
in a world literature. The western-style 
drama has been successfully created by at 
least one writer, Ts'ao-yO. The problem 
of form has been most perplexing for poets 
and experiment has been pushed to the 
extremes of rigidity and of freedom. HsQ 
Chih-mo, one of the finest modem poets, 
tried to introduce the metres of the 
Elizabethan sonnet and the Byronic 
stanza. Modem western poetry, in par¬ 
ticular that of Eliot and Valery, has 
exerted a wide influence. Though poetry 
also has been made to serve as a vehicle of 
social criticism, its traditional fondness for 
natural themes has persisted. In prose, 
the old landscape essay, in a new dress, 
contrasts with the work of fierce polemics. 
Complete individualism in style has 
replaced the underlying and basic similarity 
of former prose. During the long war 
with Japan literature os a whole became 
subject to the demand for patriotic propa¬ 
ganda and the post-war years have done 
little to cose its situation. 

It is perhaps surprising that a people 
with so firmly established a tradition of 
historical writing, of bibliography, of the 
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compilation of encyclopaedic works of 
many kinds, should never have produced a 
systematic history of its own literature. 
The pioneer work in the field was by an 
Englishman, H. A. Giles, at the beginning 
of the 20th century. Although many gen* 
eral and particular studies have since 
appeared in China and Japan and a smaller 
number in Europe and America, it must be 
acknowledged that, in spite of considerable 
progress, the study of this huge literature 
is not far advanced. The amount avail¬ 
able in translation is proportionately small 
and much of great merit awaits rendering. 
It is indeed likely that many works of 
interest remain as yet unnoticed among the 
innumerable collected writings of authors 
of the later periods. 

General : H. A. Giles, A Hatory of Chinese 
Literature ; obsolete but the only compre¬ 
hensive study in English); A. E. Zuckcr, The 
Chinese Theatre (1925); H. Maspero, La Chine 
Antique (1927); Tsiang Un-kai, K*ouen K'iu: 
Le TMdtre Chinois Ancien (1932); Hsiao 
Ch*ien, Etchings of a Tormented Age (1942; 
for the modem period); Nagasawa Kikuya, 
Geschichte der Chinesisehtn Literatur (Gcr. tr. 
from the Japanese, Peking, 1945 ; best general 
work available in a western language, but 
unequal); G. IVIargoulite, Histoire de la 
Litterature Chinoise (2 vols, Prose^ 1949 ; 
Poisie^ 1950 ; J- R* Hightovser, Topics in 
Chintse Literature (1950). 

Anonymous Works : Chin P'ing Mei, Eng. 
tr. F, Kuhn (1939); Chin^ku ehU^kuan 
(select tr. in E. B. Howell, The Inconstancy of 
Madam Chuang, 1925; The Restitution of the 
Bride, 1926). A.R.D. 

ChoUamb(us)9 ^ iambic line with a 
spondee or trochee instead of an iambus in 
the 6th foot :w — (w—jw—|w—( — —. 

Miser Catulle, desinas inepdre. 

C.T.O. 

Choree=trochee, so called because 
characteristic of chortc metre. C.T.O. 

Choriamb(u$)> a metrical foot consisting 
of a trochee followed by an iambus (-v/v 
equivalent to a dactylic dimeter catalectic. 

C.T.O. 

Chorus^ in Greek drama, a band of singers 
and dancers, or their song; in Attic 
tragedy their utterances expressed from 
time to time the moral and religious 
sentiments evoked by the action; by 
Shakespeare and others reduced to one 
personage who speaks prologue and 
epilogue and comments on the course of 
the action. C.T.O. 

Christus PatieiiSy the only surviving 
verse drama of the Byzantine period, 
formerly attributed to Gregory of Nazian- 
zuB but now recognized as of later origin, 
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CID, EL 

probably nth or 12th century. It is 
doubtful whether it w'as ever staged. 

Ed. J. G. Brambs (1885); Mignc, Pair, Gr., 
38 (with Latin tr.). 

K. Kruinbachcr, Gesch. Byz, Lit. (and cd. 

1897). J.M.H, 

Chronicle of the Morc^ by an unknown 
author, probably written c. 1333-46. 
Strongly francophil in tone, it describes 
in Greek verse the Latin rule from 1204 to 
1292. It exists in ^•ariaus \ersions and 
translations (French, Italian, Aragonese). 

Ed- J. Schmitt (Greek versions, 1904), J. 
Longnon (Fr. version, 1911). J.M.H. 

Cid^ El, Rodrigo Diaz de Vivar (•Burgos 
1040?; CO 1074 Jimena Diaz; t'*al<?ncia 
1099), Spanish hero. He was exiled by 
Alfonso VI of Castile, fought for the 
Moorish king of Saragossa; in 1094 he 
captured Valencia, which checked the 
Almoravid conquest of Spain. The Poeina 
de rrrlo Cid (c. 1140), the most famous 
Spanish chanson de geste, tells this stor>’ 
and adds legendary* material about how 
Rodrigo avenged an outrage upon his 
daughters. The poem consists of 3,730 
lines; it gives a fine portrait of the hero and 
tells the story with economy, cnerg>’ and 
significant detail. A later, decadent epic, 
the Cantar de Rodrigo {c. 1400), tells the 
story of his marriage to Jimena; this poem 
has little merit and is almost entirely 
legendary*. The Cid also figured in the 
lost epic of the siege of Zamora. The 
traditional ballads of the Cid mostly derive 
directly or indirectly from these three 
sources and the chronicles which para¬ 
phrased them. They include some of the 
finest specimens of Spanish balladry. The 
dramatists quoted, copied and glossed 
these ballads in the 26th and lyxh centuries: 
Cueva's Let muerte del rey don Sancho 
(*579)1 Lope de Vegans Las ahnenas de Toro 
(r. 1612) and Castro's Mocedades del Cid 
{c. 1612), which was the direct source for 
P. Corneille's Le Cid (1636), Diamante's 
Hortrador de su padre was a Spanish version 
of C^mctlle's play. In 1779 T. A. 
Sinchez published the Poema\ Southey's 
translation of the chronicles (1808) and 
Herder's versions of the ballads (1805) 
made the Spanish Cid know'n to romantic 
Europe. But the 19th and 20th centuries, 
despite plays by Hartzenbusch and Mar- 
quina, have not been able to rival the 
powerful creations of Castro and Corneille, 
the flamboyant figure of the ballads or the 
prudent gravity of the hero of the Poetna. 

Poema de tnio Cid, full ed. R. Men^ndez 
Pidal (3 vols, 1908-11; rev. 1944-46); one- 
vol. ed., vs'ith full text and notes ed. idem 
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(1013; rev., ig23, 1931 Cantar de 

Rodrigo, in R. Ment^ndez Fidal, Rehquim de la 
poesia epi<<i espatiola (l 95 *); ballads in R. 
Mcn^ndez Pidal. Fhr nuer a de romances viejos 
( 1933 ; « 94 ''); Pedro Salinas. Poema de mio 
Cid{tnod. Span. tr. 1934); R. Mendndez Pidal, 
L'^popce caslillaiie d Irtners la litt&ature 
espagnole (tr. H. Mcrimce, Paris, 1910; 
Spanish version, 1945); D. Alonso, Ensayos 
sobre poesia espafiola (1944; Buenos Aires, 
1946): Eng. trs: R. Southey, The Chronicle of 
the ('id (1808); J. Ormsby, The Poem of the 
Cid (1879: igi.l); R- Rose and L. Bacon, 
The Imv of the Cid (Berkeley, Calif., 1919 )- 

E.M.W. 

Cinema. The film has developed as a 
new form of expression during the 20th 
ccntur>’ tts a result of a scries of experiments 
in the development of motion-picture 
photography which began in the igih 
century, more especially in France, Britain 
and America. After 30 years sound-on- 
film became a commercial possibility and 
the silent film was gradually replaced by 
the sound film around 1930. Although in 
its earliest years the film had made use of 
stories derived from the classics of litera¬ 
ture and drama, often reduced to a very 
crude form of mimed charade, it was not 
until the introduction of sound that the 
film could make use of spoken dialogue 
(as opposed to written titles), and the 
screen-play in the modem sense of the 
term could begin to be considered as a 
branch of dramatic literature. Even so 
the part played by dialogue in a screen¬ 
play tends to be of lesser importance than 
the dialogue of a stage-play. 

The story-film, considered apart from 
documentary and other forms of factual 
film-making, is one of the dramatic arts, 
that is, it is performed by actors and 
screened before an audience. But its 
main distinction from a stage-play lies in 
the fact that it is prc-prepared by being 
photographed and recorded in a studio or 
on location, and that it can present its 
action in the form of n large number of 
carefully contrived scenes which often 
bring the audience as observers very 
closely into the action. The intimacy of 
the close-up is one of the greatest powers 
possessed by the film Consequently in 
imaginative film-making the development 
both of character and of action can be 
made to depend on detailed observation, 
and this, together with the comparative 
variety and shortness of the individual 
scenes (or sequences) which make up the 
film, means that di^oguc as such often 
becomes of secondary importance to the 
physical action it serves. The guiding 
principle of good film-making is to make a 


dramatic or psychological point by observa¬ 
tion combined with dialogue rather than 
by dialogue alone. The written screen¬ 
play therefore is normally constructed at 
least as much out of description of what 
the camera must reveal in action and facial 
expression as it is out of dialogue. 

On the whole few screen-plays have so 
far been written in a form suitable for 
publication, since they are intended solely 
as a practicable guide to the film-makers at 
the planning stage of the production and 
later on the studio-floor. Once a film is 
produced, its script has usually been 
regarded as of little further interest except 
for the purposes of record. Since, how¬ 
ever. students and other interested people 
often find it difficult or impossible to sec a 
particular film when they need to refer to 
it, the publication of screen-plays is now 
tending to increase as the study of the film 
develops. Except for its dialogue, how¬ 
ever, the screen-play cannot be considered 
as a true branch of literature, unless the 
stage directions which accompany a play 
arc literature (and in the case of Shaw this 
is so). The film must remain a medium 
which depends primarily on the observa¬ 
tion of photographed action, and the 
written word of the film-script must be 
translated into visual terms by the 
experienced reader, just as the written 
score of a symphony must be interpreted 
into musical notes. 

A number of eminent writers (noubly, 
for example, Gabriele d’Annunzio) inter¬ 
ested themselves in the film even in its 
early silent period. D. W. Griffith, 
America's greatest pioneer film-maker, 
always hankered after a literary reputation 
and composed his own sub-titles in a 
flowery prose written under the influence 
of the more decadent romanticism of the 
19th century. It became the tradition 
during the 1920s to try to employ noted 
Nvriters to assist in the composition of 
stories and sub-titles, which tended as a 
result to make these play too prominent a 
part in the structure of the film, the 
audience in consequence having both to 
read and to watch alternately, which was 
not in the best interests of the film. 
Famous novels and plays were constantly 
adapted for the screen, often with the 
nominal assistance of their authors when 
contemporary works were used. 

The problems of adaptation from the 
novel or the drama into film are consider¬ 
able and the film industiy normally 
employs specially trained writers for the 
purpose. If the original authors are 
concerned in this work it is usually in 
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consultation with a screen-writer who 
understands the peculiarly visual nature of 
the film. In the case of novels the prob¬ 
lem is hist of all one of simplification, 
$0 that what may well constitute 10 or 20 
hours of reading at intervals can be 
transformed into 100 minutes or so of 
continuous visual-dramatic action. The 
introspective technique of the novel by 
means of which a writer may enter into 
the mind and motives of his characters 
must be transformed into the technique of 
direct expression in word and action 
suitable to a dramatic pcrfomiancc, though 
not to quite the same degree as is necessar>* 
on the stage owing to the intimate ob$cr\'a- 
tion and comment possible in the fUm. 
But simpliheatton is normally essential, 
especially when adapting the work of 
authors like Dickens or Dostoyevsky who 
are prone to introduce a great deal of 
personal comment into their stories. (See 
also Dramatization.) 

In the case of adaptation from drama, 
where the action is artihcially confined to a 
strictly limited number of scenes, the 
problem lies normally in breaking the 
action up to add a greater variety of back* 
ground and increased visual interest. It is 
necessar>' to increase whenever possible 
the number of places in which the various 
phases of the story take place. Long 
interchanges of dialogue without action, 
which are quite proper on the stage, are 
very tedious on the screen. It is for this 
reason that Bernard Shaw was prepared 
to write additional short scenes for the 
screen version of Caesar atui Cleopatra. 

The adaptation of Shakespeare to the 
screen began at least as early as 2900 when 
Sarah Bernhardt mimed a scene from 
Hamlet before the camera. Shakespeare's 
plays tempt the hlm-makers because in 
structure they seem very like him scenarios 
with their constant change of place, their 
melodramatic plots (in the case of the 
tragedies) and their highly-charged atmos¬ 
phere. Shakespeare intended his actors 
virtually to mingle with the audience in the 
public theatres, and the soliloquies spoken 
from the forepart of the apron stage with 
the actor surrounded by spectators were 
the nearest the theatre ever come to the 
cinematic close-up. Yet Shakespeare is 
difficult to adapt satisfactorily to the screen 
because his final values lie in the com¬ 
plicated poetic glory of his words and 
the emphuis on the screen is always on the 
physic^ presence and facial reaction of the 
players rather than on the rich implications 
of what they say. Only in very still close- 
ups do the words take on a strong dramatic 


significance if spoken slowly and here the 
Shakespearean soliloquy comes into its 
own; the actor’s thoughts are heard spoken 
aloud while the reactions on his musings 
can be watched closely by the audience. 
This device is used by Olivier in Henry I' 
and HafnJet and bv Orson Welles in 
Alacbeth. 

Very soon after the film achieved sound, 
a new medium, television, came into 
regular service in the London area of 
England in November 1936. Television 
is only superficially similar to the film. 
Films can, of course, be televised to the 
audience sitting in their homes, but its 
legitimate function is to use its cameras to 
reflect like a mirrored image direct to the 
viewer actual events as they are happening 
either inside or outside the studio. This 
gives television a quality of immediacy to 
which the film cannot pretend, with its 
highly polished preparations before it 
reaches the audience. Television, with 
its continuous perfonnance before the 
cameras, tends to rely on dramas which 
arc little altered in either text or structure 
from the stage form of presentation, but 
which arc observed at close range from a 
planned series of television camera set-ups. 

Television must increasingly rely on 
new plays as it develops: in England alone 
it requires over a hundred difTerent plays, 
old and new, each year. In this way 
television's contribulion to dramatic litera¬ 
ture may become considerable in the future. 
Its reliance on dialogue is far greater than 
is the case with the film, for its present 
concentration on the actor as distinct from 
the milieu of the action is little different 
from that of the theatre, though as the 
screen grows in size and production 
technique becomes more subtle this 
emphasis on verbal dramatic structure may 
be modified. 

One of the effects of the cinema (and 
we should compare the similar effects of 
the radio and to a minor extent of tele¬ 
vision) which must not be overlooked is 
the demand it creates in its audience to 
read *thc book of the film'. Librarians 
and booksellers alike are aware of this and 
welcome it. For it cannot be said that the 
cinema has destroyed reading; it has 
rather tended to stimulate it in the some 
directions to which it has looked for its 
subjects: to popular drama and fiction on 
the one hand, the magazine story and the 
novel, and on the other hand the classics, 
Shakespeare, Pushkin, Hugo, Dickens, 
Flaubert, the BrontSs, Dostoyevsky, Tol¬ 
stoy, Stevenson, Thackeray, Conrad, 
Galsworthy, Wells, Shaw and others. 
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However well or badly the classics have 
been serv'cd on the screen, if large numbers 
in the world audience for films arc tempted 
to read tlie originals some good to literature 
has been done. 

Best Film Ploys, cd. D. Nichols (3 vols, N.Y., 
1942-45); Bniish Film Scripts, cd. R. NIanvell 
(*050); see also W. S. Maugham, Quartet 
(1948), Trio (1950), (1952). R.M. 

Classicism* This term was first applied 
to literature by Aulus GcUius who distin* 
guished bctvvccn scriptor dassicus and 
scriptor proletarius, indicating the difference 
between literature written for educated 
society and that written for the masses; 
but the social implications of the term, 
although never quite losing their signifi* 
cance, changed to meaning simply a work 
of ‘ first class ’ literary quality. During the 
renaissance, only the great works of Greek 
and Roman literature were considered of 
first-class importance and worthy of 
emulation and since then the view has 
persisted that * classicism ^ implies the 
revival of the forms and traditions of the 
ancient world. 

'I'o some extent Greek literature can be 
considered to be the only * classical* 
literature because of its formal perfection, 
its humanitarian spirit and its super¬ 
national appeal. Seen from this angle we 
can find a return to classical forms and 
ideals—i.c.^ classicism ’—in the works of 
the Hellenistic writers (320 b.c. to a.d, 30) 
who turned back to the works of old Greek 
literature from Homer to Plato and 
Aristotle; the Augustan age of Roman 
literature would also be a period of 
'classicism* as its great writers consciously 
took the great Greek writers as their 
prototypes. But the men of the renais¬ 
sance, the humanists, established the 
tradition of seeing literary and philo¬ 
sophical perfection in the whole body of 
Greek and Roman literature of the Peri- 
clean and Augustan age. 

The nature of classicism can best be 
gathered when it is challenged. This 
happened twice in modem literature: first 
during the prolonged quarrel between the 
ancients and modems in France in the 
17th century, followed in England by 
the * Battle of Books* in the late 17th and 
early x8th centuries; and secondly by the 
romantics in the late 18th and early xQth 
centuries. The * modems * maintained 
that the classical Ideal is unchristian, that 
the works of the ancient * classics* are in 
bad taste and even vulgar, that the law of 
progress defies the contention that the 
ancients cannot be surpassed in form and 


style; and they objected to the reverence 
for foreign civilizations in preference to 
national culture. The romantics too 
considered the classics reactionary; they 
revolted against the fetters which classicism 
imposed upon the writer (see Romanti¬ 
cism). 

It would, however, be wrong to assume 
that all classical movements were a return 
to the ancient past at the expense of the 
national inheritance. For Italy the renais¬ 
sance was essentially a national movement; 
the humanists rediscovered their own, the 
Roman, past. Dante's advocacy of the use 
of Italian was not lost on the humanists 
such as Petrarch and Boccaccio who super¬ 
imposed the classical style on the vernac¬ 
ular. French classicism of the 17th 
century was never conscious of being a 
classical revival; it intended to produce a 
literature, French to the core, which was 
worthy of Greece and the classical ideal. 
As to the Augustan age of English litera¬ 
ture the writers of the early i8th century 
wanted 'by observing the harmonious set 
of rules which seem to preside over beauty, 
as realized by the noblest civilizations of 
the past, and as imitated with brilliant 
success by French culture, to endow 
England . . . with a literature which was 
polished, rational, and perfect, and vvhich 
could be created only in a century of 
refined and supreme elegance* (Cazam- 
ian). Equally, the rc-crcator of German 
literature in the x8th century, Gottsched, 
wanted to give Germany o national 
literature by bridging the cleavage between 
the pompous literature of the courts and 
the coarse literary food given to the people. 
To achieve this he looked to France for 
guidance in the belief that the French had 
created a truly national literature and that 
they had achieved this by imitating the 
Greeks. 

The chief classical movements in 
modem literature seem to wander from 
country to country in successive centuries. 
The * renaissance ’ of classical values in 
literature ond philosophy began when 
Greek scholars emigrated to Italy. The 
Renaissance did not produce such great 
works in literature as in art; but it laid the 
foundation for a classical attitude which 
foimd a European leader of universal 
visions in Erasmus; and further set the 
standards of classical literary criticism by 
the interpretation and constant rediscus¬ 
sion of Aristotle's Poetics (the Greek 
manuscript was found in 1508). The 
commentaries by Scaliger (1561) and 
Caste!vetro (iS 7 x) ^<i Trissino's advo¬ 
cacy of the regular style in epic and tragedy 
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established the notions of fidelity to truth 
and the unity of a work of art. 

Classicism reached its climax in France 
in the 17th ceniuty, preceded by the efforts 
of the Pleiade (q.v.). Malherbe, who 
was an opponent of the ‘artificiar clas* 
sicism of the Pleiade, concentrated on 
formal refinement of the French l.mguace, 
and became the law-maker of the classical 
movement before it got into its stride. 
Boilcau codified the fom'is of classicism in 
his Art poiiique (1674). And beUveen 
Malherbe and Boileau lies the rich har\’est 
itself, the tragedies of Corneille and Racine, 
Moliere’s comedies, PascaPs Pensdes^ La 
Rochefoucauld's MaximeSy La Fontaine's 
Coti/ef and Fables. French classicism is 
set against the 'unclassica!' background of 
baroque culture and this fact gives it an 
atmosphere of tension. The classical 
Style, the rule of raison^ clarii and ordre as 
the guiding line in an age of passion, 
denotes an attitude rather than a reality*, a 
task rather than an achievement. But it 
introduced into art that restraining force 
which had its effect not only on style but 
on the mind, as an antidote to unrestrained 
emotion. 

While French classicism was the re¬ 
flection of an aristocratic society and, in 
actual fact, an art for the few, English 
classicism in the age of Pope was an ex¬ 
pression of middle-class mentality. With its 
ground prepared by Drydcn and nourished 
by Locke's rationalism and his assertion of 
the political rights of the middle classes, it 
shows a certain flattening of the ideals of 
grandeur and dignified restraint in favour 
of reason and correctness and of an active 
rationalism which is reflected in the 
efforts exercised by Addison and Steele to 
broaden the public mind and in the 
activities of Swift. Classicism is to some 
extent petrified in the figure of Dr John¬ 
son. Pope, the translator of Homer, 
based his theory of art (in the splendid 
Fssay on Criticism of 1711) strictly upon 
the ancients whose study, so he claims, 
ensures the writer most effectively against 
failure; Pope too was convinced of the 
social mission of the writer to influence 
men and manners, to teach discipline and 
to set high moral and aesthetic standards. 

Of the English classicists only the earl of 
Shaftesbury had influence upon continental 
thought; he felt the unity of aesthetic and 
moral values and demanded that the poise 
and restraint which balance the two should 
be applied to the daily life of the individual. 
Contemplating works of Greek sculpture 
Wincketmann perceived in them the perfect 
realization of these ideas; he believed that 


he had found not only the secret of all art, 
but also that there had been a people who 
actually lived these ideas, and thus the 
peculiar form of German classicism was 
ushered in. In contrast to French classi¬ 
cism which derived from Rome, German 
classicism is nco-Hcllcnic, reducing the 
classical ideal to the Periclean period. It 
builds an ideal of an ‘Apolline ’ character 
which is as removed from the true nature 
of the historical object under review as it 
is from the political and social conditions 
of the period during which it flourished (c. 
1755-1805). This contrast between ideal 
and reality has led some critics to view 
Gcmian classicism as a romantic rather 
than a classical attitude. Hotvever, Ger¬ 
man classicism was conscious of the con¬ 
trast beUveen its ideals and the realities of 
its time and sought to influence its time by 
laying down tables of values of a permanent 
character. In the works of Lessing and of 
Herder, of Voss, the popular translator of 
Homer, and of F* A. Wolf, the founder 
of classical philology, of the mature Goethe 
and the late Schiller, of Kant and the 
philosopher-statesman Wilhelm von Hum¬ 
boldt, classicism became a permanent 
influence in German education, an in¬ 
fluence which was frequently challenged 
but reacted and rebounded as a kind of 
national conscience. In Hdiderlin Ger¬ 
man neo-Hcllenism reached its peak and 
produced a poet who confronted the 
'Apollinc* element of Greek culture with 
the ‘Dionysian' and wrestled with the 
problem of Christianity as the third force 
in modem civilization. German classicism 
engendered the ideal of organic unity and 
the universal nature of culture (Goethe's 
idea of World Literature; see Welt- 
literatur). 

Classical movements are fond of using 
classical themes, but this is not their 
essential element; on the contrary, an over¬ 
dose of classical allusions has often led to 
mannerism, unreality and staleness, or, as 
in the case of the modem existentialist 
writers, to a debasement of classical 
values. The essentials of a genuine 
classicism in contrast to pseudo-classicism 
lie in the adaptation of classical principles 
and of a classical mode of life to a different 
age. 

J. £. Barton, What is the classical styUl 
(1941); H. Peyre, Qu^est^ce que le classicisms} 
(1933); T. S. Eliot, What is a classic? (1945); 
G. Murray, The classical tradition in poetry 
(1927); J. G. Robertson, The rcconcili^ 
ation of Classic and Romantic (1924); H. J. C. 
Grierson, Classical and Romantic (1923); P. 
Moreau, Le elassicisme des romnntiques (1932); 
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G. Highet, The classical tradition. Greek and 
Roman influences on uestern literature (1949); 
K. Borinski, Die Aniibe in Poetik und Kurut^ 
theorie lom Ausgani> des klassis chert Alter turns 
his auf Goethe und Wilhelm von Humboldt (2 
vols, 1914-24); F. Ernst, Der Klassizismm in 
It alien , /'rankreich u nd Deutsch land ( 1924 ); 
C. H. C. Wright, French Classicism (1941); 
R. Bray, La formation de la doctrine classique 
en France (2nd cd. 1931); D. Momet, La 
clarte franfuise (1929); H. Gillot, La querelle 
des anciens et des modernes en France (1914); 
R. F. Jones, Ancients and ^^odeTns (1936); 
J. A. K. 'Fhomson, The classical background of 
English literature (1948); A. F. B. Clark, 
BoUeau and the French classical critics in 
England, i 66 o~tMjo (1925); A. E. Burlingame, 
The Battle of the Books in its historical settirtg 
(1920); R. H. Thomas, The Classical ideal in 
German literature / 755*^^505. An Introduction 
and an anthology (1939); E. M. Butler, The 
Tyranny of Greece over Germany (1935); W. 
Rchm , Griechentum und Goethezeit , Get chic hte 
eines Glaubetts (3rd cd. 1952); H. Trevelyan, 
Goethe and the Greeks (1941); M. Mont¬ 
gomery, Hdlderlin and ilse German Neo^ 
Hellenic movement ( 1926). R.H .S. 

Clausula^ in Latin rhetoric and prosody, 
the final syllabic or syllables of a period, 
colon, or line of verse, C.T.O. 

Clerihew* This word, taken from the 
second name of E. C. Bentley, denotes a 
form of verse which the author has made 
his own. It consists of a pair of rhymed 
couplets, usually short and more or less 
after the model of the epigram on t%vo welt* 
known school mistresses: 

Miss Dum and Miss Bcalc 
Cupid'i darts dn not feel: 

Miss Beale and Miss Duis 
Are not made like us. 

But the clerihew employs a far wider 
range of metrical variation, biographical 
detail and colloquial phraseology. It also 
sheds new and astonishing illumination 
upon history and literature, politics and 
art. Clerihews were first published in 
book form with dashing illustrations by 
G. K. Chesterton and later collections 
have been well adorned by the pens of 
Victor Reinganum, Nicolas Bentley and 
the author himself. 

It is hard to say which are the most 
attractive of these brief essays^ or which 
reveal the most intimate knowledge of the 
habits of famous men. 

Edwftrd the Confessor 
Slept under the dresser. 

When thtt begsn to pall 
He slept in the hall. 

and 

Sir Christopher Wren 

Said, ' I am going to dine with some men, 

If anybody calli 

Say 1 am designing St Pauls', 


arc good examples. But the author is far 
from being content with the annals of his 
native land. 

In Ister life Methuselah 
Became a hopeless foozler. 

After he was 765 

He practically never hit a decent drive, 
or 

A man in the position 
Of the Emperor Dontitian 
Ought to hzve thought twice 
About heinc a Monster of Vice. 

or 

When they told Cimabue 
He didn*t know how to coocc 
Ho replied, * Perhaps I mayn’t 
But I do know how to paint'. 

show that little has escaped the observation 
of this historian and his ability to sum up 
a great epic in a few words is well illustrated 
by the lines: 

‘Dear me’, exclaimed Homer, 

'What a deliciovu aroma. 

It amclls as if a towr-n 
Was bcinK burnt douTi.’ 

This form of verse has been very widely 
imitated, but never with the success that 
attended the original inspirations. 

E.V.K. 

Sec also Nonsense; Limerick; Humour 
AND Wit. 

Colon, a member of a sentence or 
rhythmical period; a metrical unit con¬ 
sisting of fewer than three syzygics (the 
hexameter and the pentameter consist of 
nvo cola). C.T.O. 

Comedy. One of the two main categories 
of drama, comedy has been variously 
defined. For Aristotle, concerned to 
differentiate it from tragedy (q.y.), its 
essence was that it dealt in an amusing way 
with plebeian characters in everyday 
situations. This definition may be supple¬ 
mented by the principle laid do^vn by 
Meredith, in On the Idea of Comedy, that 
comedy is addressed to the intellect, 
tragedy to the emotions; and further, that 
comedy concerns the social group, but 
tragedy the fate of the individual. It is 
more difficult to distinguish comedy from 
other and intermediate genres with which 
it may share certain features. If, however, 
Meredith’s definition be extended to mean 
that the emotions of the audience are not 
profoundly stirred and that they are 
nearly always lightened by a happy ending, 
comedy may be distin^ished in practice 
from social and domestic drama while still 
being allowed sentimental and even 
pathetic elements. It is generally true that 
the principal aim of comedy is to amuse 
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and that this will predominate over 
whatever sentimental, satirical or reformist 
tendencies may be present. In suggesting, 
in La Critique de VEcole des Femmes^ that 
the function of comedy is ‘to enter rightly 
into the ridiculous aspects of mankind and 
to represent people's defects agreeably on 
the stage Moliere did not commit himself 
to a definition of the ridiculous or of the 
manner in which the dramatist should 
treat it—conceptions which vary from age 
to age. But comedy at least depends 
primarily on verbal humour and only 
secondarily, if at all, on physical effects. 
It therefore has value as literature, as 
distinct from spectacles which rely largely 
on mime, buffoonery, burlesque, dancing 
or music. 

A traditional classification of comedy is, 
according to subject, into: (a) the comedy 
of character, in which the stress is on in* 
dividual idiosyncracies (Jonson's Voipone, 
Moliere's L*Avare)\ (b) the comedy of 
manners, in which current social habits 
are reflected {Lovers Labour Lost^ Les 
Pr/cieuses Ridicules^ The School for 
Scandal); (c) the comedy of intrigue, of 
which the main resource is an intricate 
and surprising plot (Alaredn's La Verdad 
Sospechosa^ Beaumarchais’s Le Barbier de 
SMlle). Not many comedies fall wholly 
into any one of these categories and 
another classification is according to treat¬ 
ment, as: romantic (some Shakespeare, 
Musset, Fry), sentimental (Marivaux, 
Barrie), realistic (some Moliire, Axetino, 
Farquhar), fantastic (Giraudoux's Amphi¬ 
tryon 38 and La Folle de Chatlloi. Bridie’s 
Tobias and the Angel), satirical (Regnard, 
Maugham, Gogol’s Inspector-General), 
social (Chekhov, Shaw’s Heartbreak House), 
comedy of ideas (Shaw). Here again the 
classes interpenetrate and few great comic 
dramatists have bound themselves to any 
one of them. 

The main schools of comedy have been 
the products of certain urban civilizations 
which have provided the essential require¬ 
ments of an established theatre and of a 
society centralized and sophisticated 
enough to share a broadly uniform view of 
norms of conduct, but not so small as to be 
dominated by a clique. Where such 
conditions have been absent, as in Ger¬ 
many, a true native comedy has failed to 
develop. 

The earliest known comedy, which 
seems to have developed from crude local 
festivals in honour of Dionysus, appeared 
in Athens in the 5 th century B.c. Typified 
by Aristophanes, the Greek Old Comedy 
is often ribald, occasionally burlesque and 


marked by an exuberant fantasy. It 
satirized contemporary' personalities, 
especially politicians, but went on to have 
broader implications. It was succeeded 
by the transitional Middle Comedy, then 
by the New Comedy of Menander and 
others, in which political satire gave place 
to the satire of contemporary manners and 
the themes were often familiar and 
domestic. This conception was taken 
over by the Romans without radical change. 
They adopted the Greek system of stock 
characters—the pedant, the boastful 
soldier, the courtesan, the comic slave— 
and the convention of acting in masks. 
Plautus and Terence in the 3rd and 2nd 
centuries B.C. used these conventionalized 
types as the basis of their characterization 
and round them wove plays with serious 
literary qualities. 

When, with the renaissance, comedy 
was discovered anew, Italy was the inter¬ 
mediary which transmitted the Roman 
comedy to the rest of western Europe. 
She also, through the popular commedia 
delVarte (q.v.), familiarized audiences with 
stock characters reminiscent of the Roman 
and which have had an incalculable general 
influence on the characterization of literary 
comedy. But after such isolated examples 
as Ariosto’s / Suppositi and // Negromante^ 
Machiavelli’s Aiandragola and the picar¬ 
esque works of Aretino, all belonging to 
the first half of the i6th century, Italy 
developed no important literary comedy 
of her own. 

The three main centres of comic drama 
between 1600 and 1800 were London, 
Paris and Madrid. The most striking 
general movements in this period were the 
early brilliance of Spanish comedy followed 
by its eclipse, the European predominance 
of French comedy from Moliere onwards 
and the erratic course of English comedy 
w*hich, after the Restoration, can be seen 
as an only partly successful attempt to 
develop native modes independent of the 
French. 

In Shakespearean comedy England 
early had a unique native kind of romantic 
comedy. So far as it is represented by 
such plays as A Midsummer Night^s Dream 
and As You Like It, it eschews sharpness of 
satire, of wit and of situation to produce a 
total eflect of pleasure and good humour. 
It admits of fantasy, has links with the 
pastoral play and stresses the humanity of 
the individual above the psychology of the 
group. Shakespeare’s earlier comedies, 
however, had come nearer to the Latin- 
Italian tradition; later, elements of tragedy 
and a more sombre philosophy appear in 
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the so-called ‘dark' comedies: All's Well 
That Ends Well and The Winter's Tale, 

The contcmporar>' comedy of Jonson 
attempted to systematize the representation 
of character by connecting it with the four 
'humours* which» according to an earlier 
medieval theor>\ governed individual 
temperaments. The influence of the 
'humours* comedy persists in the work of 
the dramatists who wrote in the forty 
years which followed the restoration of the 
Stuarts—Ethercgc\ Wycherley, Farquhar 
and Vanbrugh—but blends with a re¬ 
flection of the coarse and vigorous manners 
of the time. In the more accomplished 
Congreve, manners arc more important 
than character, and his masterpiece, The 
Way of the World, adds the element of a 
complicated imbroglio. During the i8th 
century, the trend of English comedy is 
that of society—to^vards a greater refine¬ 
ment of manners and language which 
appears in Sheridan and a stronger 
indulgence in sentiment and declared 
morality which is found in Goldsmith. 

The Spanish comedy of the 17th 
centur>s unlike the English, was concerned 
primarily with problems of conduct. The 
product of a society growing uncertain of 
its moral values, it is but the brighter 
face of an entire drama obsessed by 
questions of conscience and ‘honour*, 
methods of courtship and sexual intrigue. 
Such questions, pursued through a laby¬ 
rinth of often artificial situations, are the 
material of Lope dc Vega, Tirso dc Molina, 
AIarc6n, Morcto and lesser dramatists. 
The main marks which distinguished their 
comedies from other t>'pcs of play (which 
for the Spanish were also comedias) were 
not laughter, but the happy ending, the 
absence of bloodshed, and the generally 
superficial level at which the problems 
were examined and solved. Divorced 
from their social context, these plays 
remain as supremely ingenious examples 
of the comedy of intrigue. 

In this form they passed to France, 
where comedy before Moli6rc is broadly 
derived from either the Spaniards or the 
Italians. With Moliirc it becomes native, 
in spite of the various borrowings which 
his work contains. His work ranges from 
farce to the high comedy of Tattuffe. Le 
Misanthrope and Les Femmes Savantes. 
Highly sensitive to the social climate, 
which he treats with humour, rarely 
satirically, Moliere builds his great com¬ 
edies on such themes as avarice, hypocrisy, 
social and intellectual snobbery, jealousy, 
never on love per se. His plots are 
subsidiary to the building-up of the 
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characters who embody his themes and 
who are drawn with such shrewdness of 
observation that the study of individual 
idiosyncracy might seem to be his chief 
interest, as in the English Restoration 
dramatists. He has, however, a more 
general view of society and a wider 
philosophy which makes his comedy 
'classic* where theirs is local. No other 
writer using the same approach—among 
whom can be numbered Dancourt and 
Regnard in France, Goldoni in Italy and 
L. Fcmdndez de Moratin in Spain—has 
achieved the same universality. 

An independent tendency is seen in the 
18th-century comedies of Marivaux, who 
exploited the delicate exchange of senti¬ 
ment benveen somewhat stylized characters 
and created a successful comedy of feeling 
by sheer light-handedness. But when 
sentiment becomes sentimentality, as in 
the com^die larmoyantc of La Chaussde, 
comedy abdicates before an insipid variety 
of melodrama. 

The main trend of the 19th and aoth 
centuries has been towards realistic 
comedy, founded on obscrv'ation of con¬ 
temporary manners. With it has gone a 
tendency to assimilate comedy to domestic 
and social drama. France set the example 
of a socially purposeful comedy in the 
plays of Alexandre Dumas fils and of 
Augier, but also of a purely amusing type 
of entertainment in Labtchc, Mcilhac and 
HaUvy and their successors in the 
commercial theatres of the boulevards. In 
these, comedy often becomes farce (q.v.), 
while too close a regard for topicality has 
proved a further limiting factor. In 
England, the Edwordian * draw’ing-room * 
comedy reflected all these influences, and 
the sharper satire of Maugham, Coward 
and Rattigan has not always offset the 
handicap of the ‘dated* theme. Modem 
American comedy, as represented by S. N. 
Bchrman, George S. Kaufman and Robert 
E. Sherwood, has been equally of the 
moment and has hardly yet evolved an 
original native formula. Only Wilde in 
England and Benavente in Spain, both 
rooted in the opparently stable societies of 
1890-1910, have produced lasting modem 
comedies of manners. 

Wilde *s far more original contemporary, 
Chekhov, treated the theme of the old 
Russian society in decay %vith quiet irony 
rather than with satire. The subject, not 
exempt from nostalgia, may seem inapt for 
comedy, but Chekhov’s profoundly humor¬ 
ous rendering of character reconciled social 
drama with ^e comic spirit in a way that 
has not been successfully imitated. 
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Reaction against topical realism has 
taken ns*o main forms. One is the comedy 
of ideas developed by Bernard Shaw^ whose 
work was the first notable attempt in the 
modem theatre to rid comedy of its 
sentimental elements while still obeying a 
social purpose. Essentially a polemist, 
Shaw has used direct social satire, as in 
The Doctor's Dilemma, and near-fantasy, as 
in Androcles and the Lion, Nvith equal skill 
in the serv'ice of logic. 

The second form is fantasy as conceived 
by the romantic temperament and this 
appears in a small number of otherwise 
dissimilar dramatists. Musset almost 
alone in the 19th century had something of 
the fantastic spirit. It is found again in 
Barrie weighted with a heavier senti¬ 
mentality %vithin a narrower psychological 
range. The influence of Pirandello, con¬ 
siderable in the 1920s, has done much to 
combat the realistic conception of the 
theatre, but, except for Co$\ k, se vi pare, 
his plays hardly rate as comedies: nor, 
perhaps, would those of Giraudoux, nor 
the slighter pieces roses of Anouilh, until it 
is conceded that the philosophical content 
of a modem comedy may be as considerable 
as it was in Shakespeare and that a common 
psychological background is the modem 
counterpart to the precisely-draw'n social 
background of the 19th century. Non- 
realistic comedy calls for greater freedom, 
and even lyricism, in the dialogue. This 
feature, bringing comedy closer to poetic 
drama, has characterized not only Girau- 
doux and Anouilh, but such plays as 
Synge's Playboy of the Western World, 
or Fry's The Lady's Not for Burning. 
These are indications, at present incon¬ 
clusive, of a desire to renew comedy by 
exploring new techniques of treatment and 
language. 

A. Nicoll, TIu Development of the Theatre 
(1927); R. C. Flickinger, The Greek Theatre 
and its Drama (1926); E. Hamilton, The 
Greek Way (1930), The Roman Way (1932); 
H. Lyoiinct, Le Thidtre en Jtalie (i 9 ^)» 
Apollonio, Storia del teatro italiano (1938); 
W. Smith. The Commedia dell'Arte (1912); 
H. C. Charlton, Shakespearean Comedy 
(1938); B. Dobr^e, Restoration Comedy (1924); 
A. Nicoll, A History of Restoration Drama, 
1660^X700 (1940), Early iSth-century Drama 
(i 929 )» LaU 18th-century Drama (i 937 ^ H. 
Lyoonet, Le Thi&tre en Espagne (1897); H. C. 
Lancaster, A History of French Dramatic 
Literature in the I7th Century, Part III: The 
Period of Moliire (1936) 5 H. A. Smith, Alam 
Currents of Modem French Drama (1925); 
S. Jameson, The Modern Drama in Europe 
(1920); B. H. Clark, A Study of the 
Drama (1938). G.B. 


Commedia dell’arte, a dramatic genre, 
originating in 16th-century Italy, of no 
intrinsic literary merit because based upon 
improvisation; but. because of its popu¬ 
larity with European audiences, an im¬ 
portant influence upon the litcrarv* drama 
of subsequent centuries. Attempts to 
attribute an exact origin to the genre have 
failed. Some scholars claim a direct 
anccstr>' from the Roman mimes via 
medieval minstrelsy. Others claim 15th- 
centur>’ farce for its parent. The most 
accurate supposition would seem to be that 
the genre is an amalgam of mime and 
minstrelsy tempered by renaissance notions 
of classical comedy (see Farce). If the 
former accounts for the reliance placed on 
improvised dialogue and buffoonery, the 
latter would account for the limited stock 
of type-characters and scenarii; while both 
offer authority for the wearing of masks 
(see Drama: Development). 

The plots of commedia delVarte are little 
more than love affairs, engaged in by 
young and old, masters and servants alike, 
under perennially difficult circumstances. 
Action is provoked by constant intrigues 
which transform one comic situation into 
another yet more ludicrous for just so long 
as the audience can be kept amused. The 
principal male characters are Pantaloon 
(usually a retired business man), the 
Captain (a fierce braggart), the Doctor 
(a pedant), the Inamorato, and the servants 
Harlequin (foolish, but agile), Brighclla 
(cunning, but agile) and Scapino (cunning, 
but a coward). Others include Scara- 
mouche, Pulcinella, Mezzetino and Pedro- 
lino. The female characters, played by 
women, were knowm by various names (as 
was the Inamorato); but all corresponded 
to one of a few stock types—the Inamorata, 
her confidante the Soubrette (usually 
herself in love with one of the servants), 
and the Cantcrina and Ballerina, whose 
principal function was to perform during 
intervals in the main action. 

The popular success of commedia 
delVarte may well have been due to the 
strict observation of local and contemporary 
speech and manners which improvisa¬ 
tion obliged. This lively realism con¬ 
trasted sharply with the artificial and often 
stuffy commedia erudita (neo-classic, aca¬ 
demic comedy). Actors tended to speci¬ 
alize in a single part which they would 
play in every scenario performed by the 
company to which they belonged. These 
companies, each having its own stock set of 
scenarii, are known to have travelled as far 
afield as Bavaria, England and Spain: 
but it was in France that they met their 
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warmest reception and it is there that in the 
mid-i7th century their influence upon 
literary comedy was most pronounced. 

M. Apollonio, Sforia della Commedia dell* 
arfe (1030); K. M. Italian Popular 

Comedy (1934); A. Nicoll, Mimes, Masks and 
?tliTacles (1931); L. Moland, MoUere et la 
(omedie italienne (1867). GAV. 

Common Metre (C.M.). 4-Iine verse in 
which lines of four stresses and three 
stresses occur* alternately rh)mting abab 
or axay, much used in church hymns 
and in ballads. Double common metre 
(D.C.M.) rhymes abxbyczc. C.T.O. 

Conceit* The basic meaning of conceit 
is the facult>' of imagination or fancy. 
During the 16th century' and under the 
influence of the Italian concetto it became 
much used in the sense of a witty or 
fanciful notion or expression. As a 
literary* device its essence lies in a play 
between the literal and flgurative meanings 
of a word. It contains unrivalled oppor* 
tunitics for bathos and easily collapses 
unintentionally, with a ridiculous effect, 
c.g. Racine’s 

* Drulc dc plus dc feux que je n*cn allumai.' 

Some of the most ingenious examples 
arc to be found in Italian literature, more 
particularly among the minor writers. 
Elaborate conceits arc frequently used by 
the Elizabethan poets, especially in the 
sonnets and by the writers of the early 
17th century*. They were also popular 
with Corneille, Moliire, Racine and other 
French poets of the classical period. See 
Goncorism : Euphuism. 

K. M. Lea, ‘Conceits’, Mod. Lang. Rev., 20 
(1925; best short discussion); L. C. John, 
The Elizahethan Sonnet Sequences: Studies in 
Comensionat Conceits ( 1 938); M. Praz, 
Studies in z^th^Century Imagery (1939); E. 
Holmes, Aspects 0/Elizabethan Imagery ; 

R. 'Fu VC, Elizabethan and Metaphysical 
Imagery {1948); E. Faguet, Ilistoire de la 
po^sie /ranfaise (1923-26); F. dc Sanctis, 
Storia della letteratura italiana, cd. G. 
Lazzeri (i 939 ff; Eng. tr. of prev. cd., 1031). 

A.K.H. 

ConccptJsmo (from Spanish concepto, ‘a 
conceit'). The word is modem, but 
Spaniards often talked of conceptos during 
the 17th century: Ledesma published his 
C onceptos espirituales in 1 600. Conceptismo 
is a term used by critics to describe certain 
stylistic forms used by Quevedo, Graci&n, 
Vdlcz and others. The common feature 
is the elaboration of a continued metaphor 
or pun into a paradox. It occurs in both 
serious and burlesque works in prose and 
verse. Sometimes the word is used as a 


direct contrast to gongorism (q.v.), but 
this is not accurate, because conceptismo 
can often be found in gongorist writing. 
Gongorism and conceptismo are different 
aspects of Spanish baroque style, but they 
may occur together. The different classes 
of conceits were exhaustively and in* 
geniously catalogued by Graciin in his 
Agudeta y arte de ingenio. The word is 
sometimes applied to more recent writers. 

T. E. htay, *An introduction to Gracidn’s 
Agudeza*, in Hispanic Rev., 16 (1948), 18 
(1950). E.MAV. 

Condenado per Descoofiado^ El (pub. 
*635), Spanish tragedy. This powerful 
work, which relates how a holy man was 
damned by presumption and an abandoned 
criminal saved by fllial devotion, is 
probably, but not certainly, by Tirso de 
Molina. The attribution depends on the 
interpretation of the words of the 17th* 
century prologuist. 

Bibl. Autorcs Esp., 37; El condenado por 
desconfiado, ed. A. Gonzdlcz Palencia (1939). 

K. Mcn^ndez Pidal," £1 condenado por dcs* 
conflado*, in Estudios literarios (Buenos Aires, 
1938), in Revista Estudios, Tirso tercentenary 
no. (1948); A. A. Parker, 'Santos y bandoleros 
cn cl tcatro espaflol in Arbor, 43,44(1949). 

E.M.W. 

Confucian Classics* The established 
use of the w'ord * classics ’ for the Confucian 
canonical books (ching) is perhaps un¬ 
fortunate in that it docs not properly 
express their scriptural significance. The 
most important, earliest canon of five 
books (/, Shu, Shih, Lt, Ch'un^chUu), 
consisting of works supposed to have been 
written or edited by Confucius, was 
formed when Confucianism, which had 
been only one of many competing schools 
of philosophy, became the official state 
doctrine in the 2nd century b.c. There 
were during the Han period (206 B.c.-- 
A.D. 220) differing texts and schools of 
interpretation. Two attempts to resolve 
the differences were made at the Shih-ch^Q 
(51 B.c.) and the Po-hu kuan (A.D. 79) 
councils. The most important conflicts 
were between rival commentaries to the 

Kung-yang chuan and /Cm- 
liang chuan and betw*ecn the adherents of 
the 'New Text’ {chin-xcin in modem, i.e. 
Han characters) and the ^Old Text’ 
tc(n in old pre-Han script) schools* This 
last was as much a conflict of belief about 
the personality of Confucius and other 
matters as of text. The ’Old Text’ 
school was finally victorious, although the 
controversy was reopened in a new form 
by K’ang Yu-wei in the 19th century. 
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The number of books regarded as canonical 
increased to 6, to 12 and finally in the Sung 
period (960-1279) to 13. These were:— 
(i) Chou^i or I-ching^ in origin a manual of 
divination and fortune-telling to which an 
ethical and cosmological commentary* was 
later added; (ii) Shayig^shu or Shu-ching, a 
collection of early documents; the extant 
*OId Text* chapters are a forgeiy* of the 
3rd centuiy' A.d. ; (iii) Shih-ching, a collec¬ 
tion of early religious and social songs, in 
the version of the Mao school (Mao Heng 
and Mao Ch'ang, 2nd century b . c .); three 
collections of ritual; (iv) Chou-li\ (v) /-/i; 
(vi) Li*chi\ the Ch'ttn-chUu, the 'Spring 
and Autumn’ Annals of Confucius’ native 
state of Lu for the period 722-48 x n.c. with 
its three commentaries; (vii) Tsochuan, 
not originally written as a commentarj* 
to the Ch*un-ch'iu\ (viii) Kungyang chuan; 
(ix) Ku^liang chttatt ; (x) Hsiaochhig, 

‘ Filial Piety Scripture \ supposed to 
be Confucius’ teaching, given to his 
disciple, Tseng Ts'an; (xi) Lun^yQ^ 
‘Analects of Confucius’; (xii) MSng-tzu, 
the teachings of Mencius; (xiii) erh^ya, an 
early vocabulary, attributed to the duke 
of < 3 hou (loth century B.C.) but probably 
Han in date. 

The Sung nco-Confucians gave special 
importance to 4 works (Ssu’^sfm, ‘The 
Four Books’):—(i) Lun-yti; (ii) Ta-hsUeh\ 
(iii) Chung^yung\ (iv) Ming^tzu\ (ii) and 
(iii) being extracted from Li-chi, 

UOxing (The I Ching or Book oj Changes^ tr. 
R. Wilhelm, 2 vols, 1951); Shu-ching (tr. J. 
Legac, The Chinese Clossics, III, 1865 ; ace also 
B, Karlgrcn, ‘The Book of Documents’, in 
Bull. Museum Far Eastern Antiquities, 22, 
1950); Shih^-ehitig (The Book of Songs^ tr. A. 
Waley, 1937); Chou-li(Le Tcheou-li, tr. E. Biot, 
2 vole, 1851); IM(The l^li^ tr. J, Steele, 2 vole, 
1917; see also S. Couvreur, C 4 rhnonial, 1916); 
U^chi (Tfxe Li Ki , tr. J. Ugge, 2 voU, 1885; 
ICC also S, Couvreur, Li Kt, 2 vols, x8^); 
Ch'un-ch'iu Tso^chuan (tr. J* T/»r 

Chinese Classiee, V, 1872); Hsico-ching ( 7 fu 
Hsido King, tr. J. Logge, 1879); Lun-yu 
AnaUets of Confucius^ tr. A. VValey, X 93®)5 
Ming^tzU (tr. J. Lcgge, The Chinese Classics, 
II, and ed., X895). 

P. Pclliot, ^Le Chou king cn caraertres 
ancienset Ic Chang chou che wen in M<moiw 
concemant rAsie Oricnlale, II (19x6); O. 
Ffunkc, Siudien zur GeschichU des honfuzta^ 
nischen Dogmas (1920); B. KarJgrcn, * y*' ' , 
Authenticity and Nature of the Tsp chuan , 
in Gdteborgs Hdgskolas Arsskrift, 32 0 ^^) 
and 'The Early History of the Chou li and Tso 
chuan Texts’, in Bulk Museum Far Ewtem 
Antiquities, III (1931); H. Maspero, Chtne 
Antique (1927) and ‘La compositiori et la 
date du Tso tchouan’, in Melanges Chinois et 
Bouddhiques, I (193^)^ Kang Wo^ 

Trois Theories Poliiiques du Tch'ouen Tt seou 


(1932); A. Waky, ‘I'hc Book of Chuhi'cs*, in 
Bull. Museum Far Eastern Antiquities, V 
(*933) i H. H. Dubs, The History of the Former 
Hon Dynasty (2 vols, 1938-44 ; in particular 11 . 
P‘ 34 *“ 53 )i Tjan Tjoe Som, Po Hu T'ung: 
The Comprehensive Discussions in the 
7 #^cr Hall, I (1949). .*\.H D. 

CoDSolaziun dcU^olma Devoziusa^ a 

collection of deeply moving religious songs 
in Romansch compiled by the Benedictines 
of Muster (Disentis), first published 
1690. The style is often an even more 
fully developed baroqtic than in the 
German models. 

G. Gadola, ' I^as fonlaunas dcUa C. dclTo. 
D,\ in Igl Ischi, 29 (1942). R.R.B. 

Controversies. At the root of all literaiy 
controversy there is necessarily the 
question of the purpose and function of 
literature. Each writer and each society 
has to consider whether literature is its own 
justification or whether it should be pro¬ 
duced and discussed in the service of some 
cause greater than itself. Concerning this, 
there is likely to be a constant difTerence 
between popular and official opinion. No 
ruling group can afford to ignore the power 
of literature to influence the public mind; 
while the ordinary citizen has always tended 
to value literature chiefly for its entertain¬ 
ment possibilities. In general, however, 
the Protestant countries appear to have 
been more inclined than the Roman 
Catholic to demand that literature should 
serve some moral end. The Russian 
tradition too, both before and after 19* 7 * 
has been strongly on the side of those who 
insist that literature, like lUl art, exists 
primarily to cultivate moral standards. 

Arising from this fundamental principle 
there arc minor, occasionally more spec¬ 
tacular, controversies which have recurred 
for several centuries. There has been 
much discussion as to the social group or 
groups which the writer should have in 
mind as a public for his work. The 
theory that literature should be produced 
for an ^Istc has often, as in the early 
medieval period, proved attractive and 
convincing, From the 17th to the 20th 
centuries the ‘people’ have been re¬ 
peatedly described as both the saviour and 
the mortal enemy of literature and since 
the middle of the 19th century a wide¬ 
spread demand for ‘proletarian’ literature 
has coincided with the appearance of some 
of the most exclusive and difficult literature 
which been written for centuries. 

Closely linked with this has been a 
debate on the use of the vernacular for 
literary purposes. It was opened in 
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medieval Italy, where already by the 13th 
century literature was appearing in most 
of the vernacular dialects. In the i6th 
century' the victory of the Bembo faction, 
which advocated as models the classical 
writers, Dante, Petrarch and Boccaccio, 
produced an exaggerated respect for the 
past and an unfortunate division between 
the wTittcn and the spoken language. 
Other European countries, and notably 
England and France, were encouraged by 
the Italian example and by a strong 
patriotic feeling to develop their own 
vernaculars for literary' purposes, and 
progressively during the i6th and 17th 
centuries to express their serious thoughts 
in English or French rather than in Latin. 
In abandoning Latin in the face of much 
opposition the practical advantage was 
increasingly stressed; the work was thereby 
made accessible to the common reader. 

Associated with the search for an 
adequate and generally accepted literary* 
language, and a natural consequence of it, 
was the urge to set up academics. This 
was a strongly marked feature of the t7th 
and 18th centuries throughout Europe. 
The academy spirit, inside and outside 
academics, was often resented by those who 
felt that the imagination should not be 
dominated by the reason or the pseudo* 
reason. This aspect of romanticism was 
seen perhaps at its most dramatic in 
Germany, but there is plenty of evidence 
for it in i8th*C€ntury England and France, 
in igth*ccntup' Russia and in America at 
the present time. It has been a potent 
cause of literary rebellion and especially of 
antagonism between one generation and 
another, since literary critics have a habit 
of being rather older than literary creators. 

The usefulness of literary criticism and 
even its right to existence has been a 
frequent subject of controversy. It may 
be accepted that some criticism, for 
example that of Dryden, Johnson and 
George Orwell, has come from men of 
intelligence and broad sympathies, who 
have exercised their proper fxmetion of 
assisting author and reader to understand 
one another. It is equally true that much 
literary criticism during the past century 
and a half has been irrelevant and mis¬ 
leading and that occasionally it has been 
arrogwt into the bargain, resulting in a 
situation where the critic has been granted 
ridiculously high prestige. 

These main types of literary controversy 
may be illustrated by particiilar incidents 
within the more modem period. The 
scandals and legal actions surrounding the 
publication of Flaubcrt^s Madame Bovary 
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in 1857 and Joyce's Ulysses in 1922 arc 
examples of the demand that literature 
should support, or at least not threaten, 
existing moral standards. Tolstoy's B'ar 
and Peace was violently attacked on both 
patriotic and political grounds. The 
erudition of much of Eliot's The Waste 
Land revived the argument about writing 
for an ilitc. Wordsworth, in publishing 
his Lyrical Ballads, especially in the 
edition of 1802, with its famous appendix 
on poetic diction, began a new debate 
concerning the use of simple and collo¬ 
quial language for poetry. The produc¬ 
tion of Hugo's Hertiani in 1830 introduced 
a fierce campaign against classicism. The 
battles which have raged around F. R. 
Lcavis and his magaxine Scrutiny for 20 
years arc an outstanding, if sometimes mis¬ 
guided, British attack on the academyspirit. 

TifE 'Pi^RrosE* OF LiTEMTvnz: A. H. 
Gilbert, Literary Criticism: Plato to Dryden 
(1940); J. E. Spingam, A History of Literary 
Criticism in the Renaissance (2nd eel. 1908); 
R. Dumesnil, Gustave Flaubert (1936); Paul 
Sciffcl, Romain Rolland (1913); L. Tolstoy, 
Shakespeare and the Drama (1907); E. J. 
Simmons, Leo Tolstoy (1949); R. Dumesnil, 
Le Riolisme (1936); A. Gide, Journals^ tr. and 
ed. J. O'Brien (4 voU, 1947-51); Edmund 
Wilson, The Triple Thinkers (1938) contains 
an essay, * Marxism and Literature'—the 
best short discussion of the subject; Louis B. 
Wright, Middle Class Culture in Eliaabethan 
Ensiland (1935).—UsE OF the Vernacular: 
G. G. Smith, Eliaabethan Critical Essays (2 
vols, 1904); J. E, Spingam, Critical Essays of 
the lyth Century (3 vols* 1908-09).—Tlta 
Academy Mind and the Rule op Reason: 
Herbert Read, Reason and Romanticism ; 

Alex Comfort, Art and Social Responsibility 
(1946).— The Function op Criticism: G. 
Saintsbury, A History of Criticism and Literary 
Taste in Europe (3 vols, 1900-04); Matthew 
Arnold* Essays in Criticism (1865); A. Bosker, 
Literary Criticism in the Age of Johnson (1930); 
G. Tillotson, Essays in CWticum and Reseesreh 
(<949); G« Orwell, Critical Essays (1948); H. 
Mui^ord Tones* The Theory of American 
Literature (1950); L. Trilling* The Liberal 
Imagination (1951). A.KJl. 

Copla^ Spanish stanxa fonn. It is used 
loosely to describe any short stanza of 8- 
syllable lines, but is generally applied to 
the 4 -line stanzas of modem Spanish folk- 
poetry. E.M.W. 

Copyright* It has often been said that 
there is nothing more individual to a man* 
nothing which can more properly be 
regarded as peculiarly his own property* 
than creations of his own brain: 
but this conception which now tmderlies 
the Mpyright law of most countries is of 
relatively modem growth. 
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History. —We shall seek in vain for the 
enunciation of any such principle in the 
literature of classical Greece and Rome. 
In those times (and in ver>' much later 
times in Europe) the reward of the author 
was fame, and he was enabled to continue 
his career of authorship, not from any 
royalties or other direct gains from his 
work, but by the patronage of the more 
w’ealthy who were interested in the arts. 
There was, of course, some market for 
literary work; poetry was copied out by 
slaves employed by the publishers, but the 
manuscript was sold outright by the author 
who obtained no profits or royalties from 
the number of copies made and sold. 
There are references in the Institutes of 
Gaius and Justinian which at first sight 
appear to promise the beginning of a law 
of copyright: but on examination they are 
found to deal only with problems of the 
ONvnership of the canvas on which a 
painting is made, or a tablet upon which an 
epic is written. They are concerned with 
the ownership of tangible pieces of 
property and do not deal in any way with 
rights of reproduction and the distribution 
of copies. It seems probable that un¬ 
authorized copying was frowned upon, but 
this seems only to have been a trade 
custom whereby a publisher would not risk 
the odium of his fellow tradesmen by 
making copies of their works. 

In the early Christian eras most litera¬ 
ture found its way to the only learned 
communities, the monasteries; and as the 
fame of particular monastic libraries 
spread, so monks from less fortunate 
monasteries sought out their treasures and, 
for a fee or by the exchange of similar 
facilities, obtained permission to make a 
copy of certain treatises. Here again it is 
not authorship but ownership of the 
manuscript which creates the right to 
proBt from copies. During this epoch, 
however, we can trace some slight exten¬ 
sion of the principle, based not primarily 
upon origin^ authorship but rather upon 
editorship or further work done upon an 
original work. Methods of cop3ang were 
liable to lead to mistakes; and so, imperfect 
copies were edited, corrected and inter¬ 
larded with annotations: and in these 
‘editions* a kind of copyright, very vague 
In its limitations^ came gradually to be 
evolved. The texts so edited were, for 
the most part, classical texts whose authors 
were long since dead; and such rights as 
existed in these editions were rights which 
belonged to the publishers, who were also 
the booksellers. These rights came grad¬ 
ually to receive recognition; e.g., in the 


early 13th ceniur>' certain booksellers of 
the university of Paris were authorized to 
produce copies of the texts used in the 
university. 

Even now, however, there was no 
recognition of the author's rights and, 
indeed, that was not surprising, for the 
labour of making copies by hand was so 
heav'y and so expensive and so relatively 
few copies could be produced that books 
could not really form part of ordinary 
commerce. 

With the development of printing all this 
changed. It was now possible to multiply 
copies quickly and cheaply, and for the 
first time in histor>' books were capable of 
transportation and distribution by ordinary 
commercial channels. Now there was real 
profit on the sale of books and authors 
began to feel that they should get more out 
of their work ; but the publishers and book¬ 
sellers were ahead of them. They had 
already formed themselves into guilds, 
capable of looking after their own interests. 
The earlier history of the trade continued 
to favour them: they still published far 
more classical texts than new and original 
works, 'rhey had, as it were, a vested 
interest in these old texts, an interest which 
had already been recognized by the grant 
of privileges, or monopolies, of printing 
them. These guilds, many of whose 
members had acquired such privileges, and 
who, by their regulations, protected the 
mutual interests of their members, were 
capable of collective action—and took it. 
Moreover, yet another factor protected 
them : the development of printing occurred 
in the Reformation, a time of immense 
intellectual and, in some respects, almost 
revolutionary expansion—a time when 
governments found it necessary and desir¬ 
able to control the press. 

This control was exercised by the grant 
of privileges or monopolies in certain books 
to publishers and booksellers (the terms 
were, at that time, synonymous). These 
grants were completely divorced from the 
modem conception of copyright: they 
were trade licenses, and no more. 

In England the great guild was the 
Stationers* Company, which was first 
chartered in 1556. It was used by the 
monarchy here on the lines just described: 
viz. to prevent seditious or otherwise 
objectionable printing: and, indeed, no 
printing was allowed except by those who 
were members. Every member who 
printed a book had to register it and pay a 
fee: and any member who printed any book 
registered in the name of another was 
heavily lined. The very rigid control of 
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the press, which had for so long a period 
actively benehted publishers, ultimately 
led to a growing demand for freedom of 
the press and for the abolition of privileges 
and to the growth of a public feeling that 
the rights of authors should receive proper 
protection. P'inally in England was passed 
the first copyright act which gave recogni¬ 
tion to the rights of authors, and treated 
original literary work as something other 
than a commercial privilege for publishers. 
'I'his was the Statute 8 Anne, c. 19., 
described in its preamble as ‘An Act for 
the encouragement of learning by vesting 
of the copies’ (by which is meant, the right 
of copying) ‘of printed books in the 
authors or purchasers of such copies during 
the times therein mentioned’. 

Other countries gradually followed suit 
and developed laws of copyright which, 
however much they might differ in details, 
all based tliemsclvcs upon the principle 
that the right of copying or of authorizing 
copying belonged initially to the author 
who created the work. In almost every 
instance, however, these laws departed 
from the original conception of the right, 
which was that it was a species of property 
and so enjoyed perpetual duration, by 
limiting the period during which it was to 
be enjoyed. This unfortunately arose 
out of the very circumstances which created 
statutory recognition of the right; viz. the 
growing distaste for, and demand for the 
abolition of, monopolies. 

International Copyright. —Works of 
literature and drama necessarily have a 
great international appeal, but the laws of 
individual countries are inevitably con¬ 
cerned primarily with the rights of their 
own subjects. Accordingly piracy 
between countries became rife, and par¬ 
ticularly between such countries as had a 
common language, such as Belgium and 
France. Equally naturally, enlightened 
governments saw the necessity for regu¬ 
lating this position, and this was done by 
treaties bctivcen particular countries. It 
was not until 18S5 that the first big inter¬ 
national meeting was called betNveen the 
countries of Europe which led to the 
creation of the International Copyright 
Union, to which nearly all the states of 
Europe (with the exception of the Soviet 
Union and her satellites) now belong. 
The great difficulty which confronted the 
framers of the Convention of Berne was the 
fact that the laws of one country relating to 
the rights of authors differed from the laws 
of another, and no international union 
could be really effective unless there was 
some measure of uniformity: the union 


would not work if authors or publishers 
had to be international la^vy’ers. 

The fundamental principle of the 
Convention of Bcmc of 1886 was that 
authors of one member country should 
enjoy in every other country the rights 
which such other country granted to its 
nationals and that such rights should be 
enjoyed without any formalities other than 
any formalities laid down by the law of the 
country of first publication. There was 
one important qualification; viz. that the 
duration of the copyright could not exceed 
in the other countries of the Union the 
period laid down in the country of origin; 
and this was an inevitable qualification 
whilst some countries were less generous 
than others in this respect. Other basic 
principles were adopted, with the object, 
ver>’ largely successful, of establishing an 
international code. Further developments 
and modifications were essential, and are 
still taking place. As successive revisions 
took place (the additional Act of Paris 
1896, the Berlin Convention 1908, the 
Rome Convention 1928, and finally the 
Brussels Convention 1948), so new coun¬ 
tries joined: and so, also, some both new 
and old members elected not to be bound 
by some of the revisions. Thus, in order 
to appreciate the true position, it is neces¬ 
sary to know to which provisions of the 
various Acts a particular country has 
adhered. This is not' so formidable a 
proposition as it sounds because the 
position is admirably tabulated in every 
January issue of Le Droit d'Auletir (the 
official monthly organ of the International 
Union) and con be seen at a glance: and 
not of great practical importance to 
authors, save in particular spheres, of 
which translation is the most vital. 

The original Bcmc Convention provided 
that translation rights were to last in other 
countries of the Union for a period of 10 
years only from the date of publication in 
the country of origin. This was extended 
under the Additional Act of Paris, which 
enacted that if within 10 years from first 
publication a translation appeared in the 
country in which the author sought 
protection, then the translation protection 
endured for the whole term of copyright, 
whilst in such countries where no such 
translation had appeared in this period of 
!o years the right was lost. 

Finally under the Convention of Rome 
the right of translation was to endure for 
the whole term of copyright, whether or 
not the right was exercised. It is thus 
plain that any author wishing to ascertain 
what his rights of translation arc in any 
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particular countr>' of the Union, must 
ascertain to which of the 3 enactments that 
country has adhered. 

Uniformity in the international sphere 
has not yet been reached: but nearly all 
countries are working to that end. Apart 
from Russia, which is not at present dis* 
posed to co-operate, the U.S.A. represents 
the one great power outside the Union: 
but at a Unesco conference in Washington 
in 1950 a resolution was adopted which, if 
the necessar>' legislation passes through 
Congress, may well lead to a new Inter¬ 
national Union, founded upon fairly simple 
basic principles, which will embrace 
nearly all the civilized world. 

Great Britain. —The Copyright Act, 
1911 (the revision of which is under 
consideration), contains the code of 
copyright law in Great Britain and 
makes it clear in Section i. that no other 
form of copyright exists here. Section t. 
reads: 

Subject to the provisions of this Act, copyright 
thJlJ subsist throughout the parts of His Majesr>''s 
dominions to >vhich this Act extends, for the term 
hereinafter mentioned, in every original literary 
dramatic musical and artistic work if (a) in the 
case of a published work, the work uas hrst 
published within such parts of His Majest>'*9 
dominioru as aforesaid: and (6) in the case of an 
unpublished work, the author was at the date of 
the making of the work a British subject or 
resident witlun such parts of His Majesty's 
dominions as aforesaid; but in no other works, 
except as far as the protection conferred by this 
Act is extended by Orders in Council thereunder 
relating to self-governing dominions to which this 
Act does not extend and to foreign countries. 

The work, then, must be original and 
must cither be published here or (broadly 
speaking) within British territory, or, if 
unpublished, must have been ^rnadc’ by a 
British subject, or by someone who at the 
time of its 'making^ was resident within 
British territory. The use of the word 
‘made' is peculiar, but may well be 
designed to mean ‘put into permanent 
form' because it is well-recognized that 
mere ideas can never be the subject matter 
of copyright; it 1$ only when these ideas 
are reduced into writing or into some 
permanent form that copyright arises; and 
then it is not the idea which is protected 
but the particular words or form in which 
that idea is expressed. 

No particular literary or artistic merit is 
required: but the work must be original: 
nor, in common with most European 
countries, are any formalities required, but 
^Pyright protection comes into being as 
toon as the work is ‘ made 
^ As with the growth of the stage, the 
fdfiema, the gramophone and broadcastmg, 
it was necessary to give copyright a wider 


scope, Section i (2) defines copyright as 

the right to produce or reproduce the work or any 
substantial part thereof in any material form what¬ 
soever. to perform, or in the case of n lecture, to 
deliver the work or any substantial part thereof in 
public 

and it is to include the right to translate, to 
convert a novel into a dramatic work and 
vice versa and to make anv record or film 

or any other contrivance by which the work may 
be mechanically performed or delivered. 

However, research and scholarship arc 
not to be stifled. I'hus (Section 2 (x)) 
anyone who has taken and incorporated 
into his own work a substantial part of the 
work of another may still be excused if he 
can show that what he has done was ‘a 
fair dealing . . . for the purposes of private 
study, research, criticism, review, or news¬ 
paper summary*, 'rhere are other excep¬ 
tions, such as that contained in Section 
2 (iv) which also excuses 

the publication in a collection, mainly composed 
of non-copyright matter, bona hde intended for 
the use of schools ... of short passages from 
published literary works, not themselves published 
for the use of schools; Provided that not more than 
nvo of such passages from works by the same 
author are published by the same publisher within 
6 ve years, and that the source from which such 
passages are taken is acknowledged. 

The duration of copyright is to be (as it 
is in most European countries) the lifetime 
of the author plus 50 years: but when the 
author has been dead for 25 years the work 
may be reproduced for sale by any person 
who complies with certain requirements 
(Section 3) and pays the owner of the copy¬ 
right a royalty of ten per cent. (This 
compulsory licence is limited to the 
reproduction of the work for sale: it docs 
not extend to performing rights or any 
other rights.) Where the work is a work 
of joint authorship the duration of copy¬ 
right is the life of the author who dies first 
plus so years, or the lifetime of the author 
who dies last, whichever is the longer 
(Section 16): and in the case of works 
posthumously published the period is 50 
years from publication, just as if the author 
had died at the moment of publication 
(Section 17). 

But, although, subject to certain excep¬ 
tions of limited application which are 
contained in the provisos to Section 5, the 
owner of the copyright is the author, he 
may not deal with it as he pleases: for 
Action 5 (2) lays it down that no assign¬ 
ment of copyright and no grant of any 
interest therein made by him shall be 
eflfective (unless contained in his will) for 
a longer period than bis lifetime plus 25 
years: and so the last 25 years of the term 
belongs to his estate. This curious 
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provision was presumably designed to 
protect the author’s family from being left 
penniless, but its practical effectiveness is 
vcr>' doubtful. 

^rhe way by which American citizens 
can obtain Dritish copyright is shown in 
Section 35 (2), which specifics that a work 
shall be deemed to be first published in 
British lerritor>' provided that publication 
in such territory takes place within 14 days 
of publication elsewhere. Thus, if an 
American author publishes his work in 
New York, he is still deemed to have 
published it simultaneously here, if within 
14 days he publishes in, say, London, and 
in that event enjoys the protection of the 
British Act. 

The United States.—T he U.S. lasv 
was for many years not very’ helpful to 
British authors because of its 'manu¬ 
facturing provisions which required works 
in the English language to be manufactured, 
i.c., set up in type, in the U.S.A. as a 
prerequisite to copyright. 

The system there depends upon registra¬ 
tion at Washington and if the work is not 
so registered in accordance with the 
provisions of the Act the copyright is 
lost. 

Prior to the amending Act of 1949, the 
British author who wished to obtain 
American protection had first to apply for 
ad interim protection, which he did by 
depositing, within sixty days of publication, 
one copy of the book at Washington, 
with Q request for reservation of the copy¬ 
right. That ad interim protection only 
lasted for a period of four months from 
the deposit, and during that period copies 
of the English edition could not be sold in 
the U.S.A. Before the ad interim copy¬ 
right expired, the book had to be manu¬ 
factured in the U.S.A., i.e., 'printed from 
type set up within the limits of the U.S. 
... or by a process wholly performed within 
the limits of the U.S.\ 

If the book was so manufactured within 
the time limits, then application could be 
made to extend ad interim protection to 
full copyright: if not, copyright was lost. 

This was to some extent remedied by the 
revision of the U.S. Act which was passed 
in 1949* From that time, if an English 
author obtains ad interim protection, as 
outlined above, that protection lasts for 
5 years from first publication: and during 
that s years a total of 1,500 copies of the 
book, which must bear the copyright 
notice (i.e. ' Copyright * or' Copr' followed 
by the name of the copyright proprietor 
and the year of registration), can be sold 
there. If by the end of that time ^11 copy¬ 


right is not obtained by ’manufacture’ in 
the United States, then copyright is lost. 

The initial period of protection is 28 
years. At the end of that time, a further 
28 years can be obtained and this has been 
described as 'a renewal term’. It is in 
fact not a renewal at all, but the grant of a 
new right. If at the end of the first 
period of 28 years the author is still alive, 
he can apply for the new term. But any 
attempt by him, during the first period of 
28 years, to deal with the new term is not 
effective. If he dies before it arises, it 
belongs first to his widow: if she is dead, 
to the children: and if they arc dead, to 
the author’s executors or, if there be no 
will, to his next-of-kin. 

Conclusion.—T here have thus been 
three stages in the development of the 
principles of copyright law. The first tvas 
the stage when, irrespective of authorship, 
possession of the physical thing, the tablet 
or the canvas, included possession of the 
rights. The second stage came with the 
advent of printing, when, initially at any 
rate, the publishers and booksellers had 
the rights, since they were granted the 
monopolies or privileges of printing. And 
finally, with the revolt against privilege 
and monopoly and the growing demand 
for authors* rights, the recognition through¬ 
out most of the civilized w’orld that an 
author is to enjoy the fruits of his labours. 

Although these stages w’erc not reached 
contemporaneously in all countries, yet 
they arc to be found in the history of most, 
but inevitably the principles of the modem 
law were at first nationally, and not inter¬ 
nationally, recognized. The Copyright 
Union has remedied this in Europe and the 
Commonwealth, and the Uncsco confer¬ 
ence gives ground for real hope that we 
may achieve on almost world-wide Copy¬ 
right Union. If this hope is realized, it is 
not without significance that the first all- 
embracing, or practically all-embracing, 
code of international law is in the realm of 
literature and art, a realm which has so 
often overcome international barriers. 

Copinger on the Late of Copyright^ 8th cd. by 
F. E. Skone James (1948); S. P. Ladas, The 
InUmaiioftal Protection of Literary and Artistic 
Copyright (1938); M. Nicholson, A Manual of 
American Copyright Practice (1046); R, R. 
Bowker, Copyright^ Its History ana Law (1912). 

K.E. 

Cornish Literature* The Cornish lan¬ 
guage represents the Brythonic speech of 
the south-west of Britain after the sever¬ 
ance of territorial relations in the 6th 
century with the other Brythons who were 
later to be known as the Welsh. By the 
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loth century the river Tamar formed the 
boundary bet^\'een Cornish and English. 
Early Cornish consists of glosses. Middle 
Cornish is represented by a narrative 
poem (259 stanzas), Pascoti Agan Arluth 
(‘The Passion of Our Lord'), of the isth 
century which is composed of material 
from the four Gospels together with other 
apocr>T>hal legends like the Gospel of 
Nicodemus. Other remains are metrical 
miracle plays: (i) Ordinalia, a trilog>' of 
Mystery' plays (see Cornish Mysteries); 
(2) Beunan% Meruisek (‘The Life of 
Meriasek *), patron saint of Camborne; 
the rhyme-scheme is often ingenious and 
intricate; {3) Gureans an Bys (‘The 
Creation of the World’), more or less 
based on the first act of the first part of 
the Otdhialia, Remains of the late 17th 
and early i8th centuries are mostly biblical 
fragments. By the beginning of the 19th 
century there were no fluent Cornish 
speakers, and the later antiquarian interest 
has resulted in some publications in an 
artificial Cornish. 

H. jenner, Handbook of the Cornish Language 
(1904); E. Norris, The Ancient Cornish Drama 
(2 vols, 1859); W. Stokes, ‘Pascan agan 
Arluth', in Trans. Philol. Soc. (186^61), The 
Lift of Si Meriasek (1872) and Gf cream an Bys 
(1863). M.R. 

Cornish Mysteries. Three plays—a 
Creation^ a Passion and a Resurrection^ 
survive in t\vo MSS. The first dates from 
the 15th century, the text of which is in 
14th-century Cornish. The second is a 
17th-century copy with an accompanying 
English translation by John Keig%vyn of 
Mousehole (1695). Each play was in¬ 
tended for performance within one day, 
the three following consecutively. The 
texts contain a diagram of the disposition 
of the scene for each day. Remnants of 
the circular theatres in which they were 
performed can be seen at St Just and 
Perran. G.W. 

Couplet) a pair of lines of verse, especially 
when of the same length, rhyming, and 
forming a unit. Heroic couplet: two 
rhyming 5-stress lines. C.T.O. 

Courtly Literature. To the European, 
courtly literature generally suggests the 
literature developed in the French-English 
courts of the 12th century, which then 
spread to Spain, Italy and Germany, the 
new ideals of man and womanhood, and 
the new literary forms it produced—which 
were all of decisive importance for the 
development of European civilization and 
literature down to modem times. It is 
with this main aspect of the subject that 


2 1 ] COURTLY LITERATURE 

this article deals. It should, however, bo 
noted that courtly literature in its wider 
sense and the courtly ideal extend back 
to classical antiquity. Similarly outside 
Europe—in Persia, India. Japan, China etc. 
{see the articles on the literatures of these 
countries)—courts have played a decisive 
part in the development particularly ot 
secular literature. ‘ Popular ’ poetiy' has 
repeatedly d^a^^'n on the literature of the 
courts: orally-transmitted popular epic is 
devoted in the main to the deeds of rulers 
and leaders. Secular literature, whether 
its authors were priests, clerics, or minstrels 
of humble birth, was aristocratic in that it 
was commissioned by or submitted to 
rulers and their retinue, at courts great or 
pett>^ In many countries the nobility 
itself has from time to time produced poets, 
whilst poets and historiographers have won 
influential positions at courts. Princes 
have encouraged eloquence, poetry and 
historiography, guided them or even used 
them as an instrument of policy—which 
itself was inevitably influenced by the 
conceptions and formulations of poet and 
historian. The interplay of life and litera¬ 
ture at the courts of rulers has repeatedly 
influenced the development of civilization. 

It is striking that in Europe the courtly 
phases of literature coincide with classical 
revivals: from Charles the Great to Charles 
Augustus of Weimar the ‘courtly’ ideal is 
directly or indirectly determined by the 
example of imperial Rome. Not only in 
the Augustan age but throughout the 
empire, literature played an important part 
in social and political life: a literary career 
brought many to important, even con¬ 
trolling positions: Ausonius, the emperor 
Avitus, Symmachus, Macrobius, Rutilius, 
Sidonius Apollinaris. The last of the civi¬ 
lized emperors raised statues in the Forum 
Trojanum to their eulogists. The invad¬ 
ing Germanic princes from the outset 
felt themselves the successors of the Roman 
emperors; their courts were pastiches of 
the imperial court: they appointed Romans, 
jurists to codify their laws, historians and 
poets to record and celebrate their 
victories and their marriages in panegyrics. 
By the second or third generation the 
Germanic princes had some familiarity 
with the world of letters. Thcodoric II 
(453-66), king of the Visigoths, in 
Toulouse was a pupil of Avitus (the later 
emperor). Dracontius’ verse celebrating 
the Vandal king Thrasamund (496-526) 
and the brilliance of his court compare with 
the best imperial court poetry of Rome or 
Byzantium. Thcodoric’s eifqrts to pre« 
serve Roman civilization are known: 
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‘Other peoples have the same arms: the 
lord of Rome alone has eloquence and the 
power of the word at his command’, 
wrote Cassiodorus, Athalaric’s Roman 
minister of state. The Goths brought 
with them to Italy a tradition of (oral) 
court poetry' devoted to the praise of their 
kings and heroes. At the Lombard court 
of Pavia too there existed side bv side in 
the following cettturies written Latin and 
oral Germanic court poetry. The Lom¬ 
bard scholar Paul the Deacon was (I^atin) 
court poet and counsellor of the last 
Lombard kings, of duke Arichis of 
Benevento (t 7 ^ 5 ) ^tid tutor of the latter's 
wife Adalpcrga, until he was called to the 
court of Charles the Great together with 
Peter of Pisa, Fardulf and Faulinus of 
Aquileia. At the same time wo learn from 
Paul's fJistoHn hangobardorum that the 
Lombards had heroic poems of their own, 
and that songs about their king Alboin were 
heard at the courts of the Bavarians and 
the Saxons. 

Amongst the Visigoths in Spain and the 
Anglo-Saxons poetry was held in such 
esteem that princes were not merely the 
gracious recipients of poems written by 
clerics, but themselves became poets and 
scholars. Though we know nothing of a 
Visigothic literature in Germanic, there 
developed at the Anglo-Saxon courts in 
England a rich literature combining for the 
Brst time <icrmanic and Roman traditions 
with Christianity—the latter becoming the 
dominant element under iElfred the Great. 
The short secular lay persisted into the 
loth and 11th centuries; it corresponds to 
the rhythmic Latin poetry of the continent, 
celebrating the victories, or mourning the 
death of kings and princes. In the 
Merovingian courts of France there arc at 
first both Germanic and Latin poems of 
homage to kings and nobles, but the 
Frankish poet—because of the swift 
Romanization of the nobility—never had 
the same prestige as the shop in England: 
Latin prevails from an early date. Venan- 
tius Fortunatus, who in 506 came from 
Ravenna to France, wrote poems of 
homage and occasional poetry for the 
Merovingian kings and for the Frankish 
and Gallo-Roman nobility to whom he 
succeeded^ for a short time, in recommend¬ 
ing, at least for literature and formal 
correspondence, the cixntas ideal of 
antiquity. From the 7th century there is 
little sign of intellectual and literary* life 
at the court, but Charles the Great realized, 
particularly after the conquest of Italy, the 
importance of Roman civilization and Latin 
poetry for him, as successor to the Roman 


emperors. The great renaissance of litera¬ 
ture at his court gives a prominent place to 
the genres and the themes of antiquity: to 
the panegyric, to the theme of friendship, 
to elegant descriptions of court life; there 
is alwa>'S a strong Christian and learned 
element, which is considerably stronger 
under Louis the Pious and his sons, as also 
in Anglo-Saxon England in the same 
period. 

In Germany each of the royal dynasties 
(Ottonian, Salian, Mohenstaufen) by 
the second or third generation rose to 
intellectual eminence and made its court 
a centre of literary life, which in panegyrics 
and mirrors of princes sought to portray 
the ideal Christian ruler, heir to the Roman 
tradition. The smaller courts (that of the 
Capetians in France for instance) did not in 
the same measure feel themselves called 
upon to emulate the imperial tradition and 
were overshadowed by the end of the i ith 
ccntur>' by the courts of England and of the 
I^ire, where Latin court poetry flourished, 
I'hc latter arc followed from the beginning 
of the 12th century by the courts of the 
nobility in Poitiers and Toulouse and by 
those of the humblest knights. They arc 
the homes of a quite new kind of court 
poetry*—that of the troubadours (q.v,), who 
in their canso d*amor, sirventts and tenzon 
evolve a courtly ideal which has affinities 
with the traditions of antiquity and is of 
decisive importance in the history of 
European civilization. At the same time 
the epic chansons de geste (q.v.) of the 
northern French courts elaborate the ideal 
of a militant knighthood dedicated, through 
allegiance to an overlord, to the service of 
Christendom. Then in northern France, 
particularly at the French courts of Henry 
II of England and Eleanor of Aquitaine, 
of her daughters, Marie de Champagne and 
Alice of Blois, the new southern French 
ideal of the courtier—the perfect lover and 
warrior combined—was evolved: the 
knight who for love of o noble lady and for 
the sake of a social ideal which he himself 
seeks to embody undergoes the trials of 
adventure; this is the Arthurian knight, the 
antecedent of the corttgiano of the Italian 
renaissance, the Spanish hidalgo, the 
French honnite homme, the English genf/e- 
nian. From southern France the literary 
genres and the courtly ideal they expressed 
passed not only to northern France but to 
the Italian, Spanish, Portuguese and 
German courts, where they were imitated 
and developed. Similarly the northern 
French chansons de geste and the court 
romance spread to neighbouring countries, 
and to Scandinavia where Germanic court 
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poctr>' still flourished, both in the penres of 
paneg>Tic and heroic lay and in the prose 
saga. At the Scandinavian courts younger 
members of the nobiliu* practised the 
highly sophisticated art of skaldic poetr>\ 
a development of the Germanic paneg>Tic. 

Amongst the Celts in Wales and Ireland 
the counterpart of the skalds had from the 
da>*s of classical antiquity been the bards 
and the filid; they were, however, profes¬ 
sional, trained court poets, whose position 
at court and role on festive occasions (their 
paneg>Tica, gnomic tirades and prose tales) 
were carefully regulated. 'I'he heyday of 
Celtic court poetry is the 6lh-7th and 
the iith and lath centuries. After the 
conquest, in the late 12th and in the X3th 
centuries, French influence became notice¬ 
able in Welsh romance. The Welsh talcs 
of Arthur and Tristan, on the other hand, 
gave rise to the most important branch of 
French romance: they were taken up by 
the Welsh historian Geoffrey of rvlon- 
mouth, who interlarded them with a host 
of motifs from classical antiquity and many 
fictions of his own imagination; by 
Chretien dc Troyes and his imitators who 
transmitted them to the whole of Europe, 
as the narrative counterpart to the lyrics of 
southern France. This latter develop¬ 
ment started at the Anglo-French court of 
Henry 11 , who, be it noted, like his pre¬ 
decessors, encouraged historiography and 
didactic and scholarly literature, such as 
flourished at the court of the Norman 
kings in Sicily and southern France, where 
Arabian influence was strong. Under 
Frederick II of Hohenstaufen, the heir to 
these courts, Italian love poetry was also 
cultivated: its pattern is southern French 
love poetry; at the north Italian courts the 
poets sing the praises of patrons and 
patronesses in Provcnfal, whilst the 
nobility roads French romances. Courtly 
literature had a profound influence on the 
development of Italian poetic diction, 
which Dante in De vulgari elo^ettiia 
expressly calls lingua aulica (court idiom). 
At the Italian renaissance courts the love- 
lyric, in the modified Italian form of Dante 
and Petrarch, v/as further cultivated. The 
courtly romance (which had become 
fused with the debased popular version 
of the epic of Charles, Roland and Renaud) 
led, however, to the partly ironical, partly 
nostalgic and sentimental epic of chiv^ry 
—quickened by reminiscences of classical 
Latin epic—of Boiardo, Pulci, Anosto and 
their countless imitations. Fantastic ^ 
nuy be the plots of these works, their 
authors contrive repeatedly to introduM 
homage to some princely patron and his 


house. And so it remains when, under the 
influence of the counter-reformation, 'I'asso 
in Italv and Ronsard in France made the 
serious, historical or pseudo-histoncal. 
national epic the supreme form of court 
poetr>' down to V'oltaire’s Henriade. 'Fhc 
swan-song of the chivalrous epic is 
Cervantes' brilliant DonQuixote, an ironic 
and vet idealistic caricature of chivali^’. 
At the same time the Italian renaissance 
provided a new genre of court poetiy, the 
drama, which was better suited than any 
previous genre (panep^Tic, love-lyric, 
romance) to enhance the splendour of court 
festivities: at first tragedy and comedy 
(which in classical antiquity* had not been 
used in the scr%'icc of the court); then the 
pastoral drama, evolved particularly by 
Tasso and Guarino at the court of Ferrara, 
which was imitated, mainly in court circles, 
all over Europe; and the cotttmedia dell'arte. 
which the Italians carried over the whole 
of Europe. Court poetiy^ in Europe during 
the 17th and i8th centuries was mainly 
drama: tragedy, comedy and opera (melo¬ 
drama) to which Spain (Calderdn) added 
religious drama. 'Fhc earliest mytho¬ 
logical dramas with musical accompani¬ 
ment (>vhich in the 15th century emerged 
from the sacra rappresentazione) arc the 
origin of the opera of the early I7lh 
century. It originated at the courts of the 
iVIcdici in Florence and the Gonzagas in 
iVIantua: soon after, it began its triumphal 
progress through all the courts of Europe. 

With the changed social conditions of 
the 18th century literature became pro¬ 
gressively independent of the courts. In 
the 19th century one can scarcely speak of 
court literature, unless one thinks specifi¬ 
cally of Weimar, or of the patronage 
bestowed on Wagner by Ludwig II of 
Bavaria. European court poetry, then, is 
in part a product of the imperial Roman 
tradition, in part of Germanic and Celtic 
tradition. In its vefieration of woman and 
idealization of knighthood it is of unique 
importance. 

There arc no comprehensive accounts of 
courtly literature as such. For the European 
middle ages sec R. R. Bczzola, Les origines et la 
formation de la litter a lure courtoise en Occident 
^00-1200 (z vols, 2944 ff.). Sec also Patron¬ 
age. R.R.B. 

Coventry Plays* Coventry gives its 
name to two distinctive sets of plays: the 
Ludus Coventriae of which there are 42 and 
the Corpus Christi cycle of which 2 survive. 
The former have a prologue which agrees 
sufficiently with the plays for it to have 
been originally written for them but not in 
the order in which they now stand. The 
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bulk of the MS. is the work of one scribe 
and dates from the late 15th centur>’. The 
plays were performed in stationary' se¬ 
quence by craft but whether in 

Coventry or elsewhere is not established. 
The latter (consisting of the Shearmen 
and Tailors' Play and the Weavers' Play), 
both devoted exclusively to New Testament 
subjects, are of the processional type. 
They arc noticed in the 16th century' and 
probably superseded the Ludus Coventriac, 

Ed. j. O. Halhweil-Phillips (Shakespeare 
Soc., 1841), G.W. 

Cretic: see Amphimacer. 

Criticism. Literary criticism is the art 
of judging literature, that is, of deciding 
how far and for what reasons a work of 
literature may be regarded as good or bad. 
The essential duty of a literary critic is 
valuation. Uut since any satisfactory 
judgment of a work of literature must 
depend upon an understanding of its true 
nature, literary interpretation and appreci¬ 
ation arc legitimately regarded as a valuable 
kind of critical activity'. 

To judge, evaluate, assess, implies the 
existence of laws, standards, criteria, 
principles. These arc what we need. 
These are what we must try to formulate. 
The natural approach to the problem is to 
suppose that the principles of literary 
criticism will consist of a series of state¬ 
ments about desirable qualities or essen¬ 
tial characteristics, by reference to which 
we could decide degrees of goodness or 
badness in a poem, novel, play or any other 
form of writing. We hope that our 
valuations will then be objective; that is to 
say, valid for other readers as well as for 
ourselves. We should like to fee] confident 
that we judge works of literature to be 
beautiful or true or good because they 
really are so and not merely because we 
ourselves suppose them to be so. 

Since the time of the ancient Greeks a 
great deal of effort has been spent in 
endeavouring to define what constitutes 
'greatness* in art. Some of the favourite 
or persuasively argued attributes arc: 
beauty, truth, sincerity, personality, im¬ 
personality, unity, clarity, integrity, auth¬ 
enticity, maturity, simplicity, complexity 
. . . Works of literature have been praised 
for being morally-improving, disinterested, 
life-enhancing, passionate, intense, re¬ 
strained, objective, subjective, sublime, 
precise, self-aware, unself-conscious, par¬ 
ticular, universal; and for innumerable 
other virtues. But the practical applica¬ 
tion of the criteria which are implied in 


these words causes great difficulty. When 
pressed into use and subjected to analysis, 
they begin to crumble in our hands. 
Considerable subtlety of mind, and often 
unconvincing ingenuity, is required if they 
arc to be made the basis of literary theory. 
For example, it can hardly be denied that 
a work of art should have 'unity* in some 
sense; but the sense becomes, in practice, 
so wide that the idea behind it ceases to be 
very useful; nor are we helped by impres¬ 
sive metaphors such as 'integration into 
an organic tvholc*; obscumm per obscurius. 
Likewise, sincerity is doubtless a virtue; 
perhaps it can usefully be applied to 
literature on some occasions. But much 
writing is 'sincere* that could never 
seriously be regarded as important; and 
(as Touchstone said) 'the truest poetry is 
the most feigning*. Truth and beauty arc 
notoriously diificult concepts to define in 
logical tenns; as tools of literary criticism 
they are perhaps more of a hindrance than 
a help, for they introduce a false sense of 
explanation. They can act ns a screen 
for ignorance. In some contexts and at 
particular moments of discussion or 
interpretation every literary critic needs 
words of that kind; for he has nothing 
better to use. But extracted, and elevated 
into general criteria, they immediately 
become less plausible. 

It must be admitted, then, that the efifort 
to formulate clear principles for the 
criticism of literature (and, of course, of 
the other arts) has not been attended with 
conspicuous success; and there are very 
good reasons why this should be $0. For 
the sources of error and confusion in 
criticism are many, and they must be faced 
at the outset. No critic is without 
limitations of mind, moral, political and 
religious. He has prejudices, both those 
of Us own age and of his own invention. 
He is a living man who has friends and 
enemies. He blunders. He nods. He 
may become lost in philosophical obscurity 
or entangled in fashions of psychology. 
The vocabulary he has inherited stub¬ 
bornly resists his refurbishment. He is 
sometimes right for the wrong reasons; 
and he may judge wrongly on the best of 
principles. If he is humble, he seeks help 
from the creative writer and, receiving no 
more than rhetorical platitudes, may 
regretfully conclude that the poet, although 
he knows how to do it, often does not know 
bow it is done. If he is himself a creative 
writer, his preoccupations with his own 
problems of expression may lead his 
critical faculties completely astray. If he 
is not himself a creative writer, he may 
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have little genuine understanding of the 
impulses behind literary expression. 

Moreover there are certain basic un- 
certainties» both about the materials for his 
study and the tools with which he works. 
There is a lack of definiteness about the 
object he is expected to be judging. The 
re^ thing on which he exercises his taste 
and delivers his opinions (the work of 
literature) is not something conveniently 
existing in space and time, like a cathedred 
or a Chinese jar. WTtat he has to deal with 
is his experience, in time, as he reads a 
book. We cannot step into the same river 
twice; we cannot read the same poem 
twice; for in the interv'al we have changed 
and it is a new and possibly different 
experience for us, accumulating meaning 
every time it is repeated. Moreover, 
reading a book, even a short poem, is 
certainly a very complex activity. We 
must create the meaning of the poem out 
of our private experience each time we read 
it. We are not only responding to the 
stimulus of black marks on a page or to 
sound-waves in the air. For our percep¬ 
tions which result from this stimulation are 
complicated by memory, by idiosyncratic 
and perhaps irrelevant associations, by the 
multifarious remnants of our past experi¬ 
ence and anticipations for the future—all 
these things, and many others, are en¬ 
tangled with our thoughts as we read. Wo 
cannot always be sure w*c arc reading in the 
right mood. We sometimes suspect that 
we are not, and can never aspire to be, the 
right reader of a particular book. Finally 
we must recognize the difficulty of retain¬ 
ing clearly in our minds our experience of 
the work we have been reading, throughout 
the subsequent analysis which the art of 
criticism requires. 

Even if a literary critic is conscious of 
the purity and justice of his impressions, 
he can feel little confidence in the termin¬ 
ology by means of which he has to express 
bis distinctions, discriminations and 
appreciations. The language of literary 
criticism comes to him already tarnished, 
blurred, contaminated. If he is courageous 
and imaginative, he will be able in part 
to invent or impress a new terminology; ho 
it more likely to become finicky and to 
tinker with the old. Every generation has 
its favourite critical words. These, which 
are often the brilliant inventions of one 
^tic, gradually become debased by popu¬ 
lar use; and the phrases which in one age 
seemed satisfactory labels for critical 
attitudes and literary concepts become 
niere fossils in the history of literary 
criticism. We in the 20th century are just 


as much victims of fashionable critical 
terminology as any previous century has 
been. Epithets like ‘satisfying* and 
‘ significant \ ‘ mature *, ‘ authentic * etc. 
appear in conversation and even in writing 
as critical cliches which are merely the 
refuge of the hopefully inarticulate. The 
history of Uterar>' criticism is littered with 
such labels and fonnulas, most of them 
now meaningless. In the i8th century 
‘ the sublime *, ‘ regularity *, ‘ instruction *, 
‘nature* were words for important con¬ 
ceptions, and we can never understand the 
criticism of that time unless wc make an 
effort to feci the hold which such ideas had 
upon the human mind. The history of 
literary criticism may from this point of 
view be regarded as a ver>* useful training 
in the art of literary criticism, because it 
will teach us to refrain from an over- 
serious view' of contemporary critical 
achievement. We can escape from a com¬ 
placent confidence in the characteristic 
literary slang of the 20th century. All 
important words in the literary criticism 
of the past have been multi-significant. 
Johnson in his Dictionary gave 13 meanings 
to the word ^nature*; and a similar 
diversity of shades of meaning accom¬ 
panied ‘ wit ‘ imagination *, ‘ ideal *, 

‘beautiful* etc. There is a difficulty in 
discriminating betsveen the different mean¬ 
ings of words of such intellectual capacious¬ 
ness. In a muddled mind the diverse 
meanings of the terms employed leads to 
confusion of thought. Sometimes W'hat 
appears on the surface to be a lucid critical 
statement is no more than an agile 
manipulation of the stereotyped phrases of 
contemporary criticism. 

To anyone seriously seeking to establish 
principles of literary judgment the vagaries 
of fasUon arc a source of embarrassment. 
There seems to be no work so good that it 
has not at various times been plausibly 
condemned. There arc many works now 
forgotten or despised, which have received 
inordinate praise from distinguished critics 
in the past. Moreover many great works 
have at different periods been admired for 
diametrically opposite reasons. 

Such then are the difficulties which face 
the literary critic who endeavours to 
formulate the theoretical bases of his 
activity. The history of criticism is a 
fascinating spectacle of the efforts which 
have been made to cope with these 
difficulties; and, on the whole, it is 
encouraging. 

The Older Traditions. —Our know¬ 
ledge of literary criticism in Europe begins 
with the Greeks. Only a small part 
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however, of the considerable body of Greek 
criticism has been presented. The Poetics 
of Aristotle and the treatise on style which 
survives under the name of Longinus have 
therefore a disproportionate place; they 
are, hosNever, works of the highest 
intellectual quality. Our views of Greek 
tragedy might be rather different if the 
book which Sophocles wrote on the subject 
had 6ur\'ivcd. Plato’s theories of litera* 
ture. in so far as they can be discerned in 
the Socratic dialogues, arc based upon his 
system of ethics. In the Republic Socrates 
concludes that from an ideal state the poets 
must be expelled. 'Phis rejection of 
poetry by the most poetical of all philo« 
sophers was for long a cause of embarrass¬ 
ment to those who defended the fine arts, 
and a source of strength to those who 
impugned the value of artistic activities. 
It seems likely that Aristotle wrote his 
Poetics with the intention, at any rate in 
part, of answering Plato. What sur\ 4 vcs 
of the Poetics is mostly devoted to the 
drama, which Aristotle justifies on the 
theory that it is a valuable experience for 
the spectator. 'Phe representation of 
tragic ev'cnts has a kind of therapeutic 
effect; it provides an outlet for emotions of 
pity and fear which otherwise would be 
pent up and would thus adversely aficct 
mental health. I'his famous notion of 
catharsis in tragedy has had a profound 
influence upon dramatic theory and has 
frequently been interpreted and re¬ 
interpreted in modem times. 

The treatise attributed to Longinus 
probably belongs to the ist century A.D., 
and was written by one of the greatest of 
the world’s literary critics. The author 
discusses what gives distinction or eleva¬ 
tion to writing; and he provides also a 
subtle analy'sis of badness of sty]c» with 
illustrations of the kinds of faults which 
writers display when they aim at fine 
writing, but fail to achieve it. Longinus 
emphasizes the importance of strong 
feeling in literature; although his work has 
n deliberately rhetorical intention, he 
believes that delighted ecstasy rather than 
persuasiveness is the aim of great writing. 
Longinus was translated into French by 
Boileau in 1674 and for more than a 
century after that was an invigorating 
influence in European literary criticism. 
The * sublime* (as was translated) 

became one of the most prominent ideals 
of writing; and the insistence by Longinus 
that * sublimity* was more admirable than 
any other quality of writing, including 
correctness and even clarity, was an 
authority for greater imaginativeness of 


expression than was merely ’reasonable*. 
Unlike the treatise of I>onginus, Horace’s 
Ars Poetica (which is mostly about the 
drama) was widely known during the 
Renaissance and was generally accepted as 
an invaluable vade-mecum of literary 
practice, providing numerous brilliant 
phrases for interpretation and misinterpre¬ 
tation by the renaissance theorists. Simi¬ 
larly the writings of Cicero, Quintilian and 
other exponents of ancient rhetorical 
theory arc of some importance because 
they were minutely studied during the 
Renaissance for the light they might be 
expected to throw upon methods of literary' 
expression. 

The literary criticism, if it can be called 
such, of the medieval period was little 
more than a compendium of what was 
found in ancient writers on rhetoric. But 
the Fathers of the church, who estab¬ 
lished the Christian attitude to pagan 
literature, may perhaps be regarded as the 
most influential literary critics that have 
ever lived; for it was largely their judgment 
which eventually decided what part of 
ancient Greek and Latin literature should 
surv'ive in a Christian world. Their 
attitude varied from the liberal and humane 
approach of Justin Martyr, Clement of 
Alexandria and St Basil {Address to young 
men on the use of Greek literature) to the 
stubborn and negative hostility of Tertul- 
lian {De spectaetdis) whose attitude to 
literature was summarized in his statement, 

’ What it is unseemly to do, it is unseemly 
to hear or read about*. Although we 
must not underestimate the strength of 
this opinion (for it is never really dead), it 
would clearly remove from our libraries a 
great deal of what is commonly regarded as 
great literature. 

Dante stands pre-eminent as a literary 
critic in the middle ages, as he does in 
many other respects. His unfinished 
treatise De Vulgari Eloquentia is in fact the 
^manifesto* of a ’new poet*, taking its 
rightful place alongside Du Bellay*s 
Defense et illustration de la langue Jranfoise, 
E. K.*s writing attached to Spenser’s The 
Shepherd's Calendar^ Pope’s An Essay on 
Criticism and Wordswor^*s preface to the 
1800 edition of Lyrical Ballads. These 
writers Vr'erc primarily concerned with the 
problem of an appropriate and adequate 
language or diction for poetry (whether 
embellishment or correctness or natural¬ 
ness); $0, too, Dante faced the linguistic 
problems of the composition of poetry in 
his time. He had confidence in his 
mother tongue as a medium for poetry and 
he tried to solve the difficulties produced 
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by the chaos of Italian dialects and by the 
impermanence of the vernacular speech. 
Dante had abandoned some of his theories, 
expounded in this treatise and in parts of 
// Coftvivw, by the time he came to write 
his Comrruduz; but with Dante we have 
for the first time a great poet’s eager 
analysis of the problems facing him in the 
composition of his own poetr>'. Here 
modem literary criticism begins. 

The Renaissance had very simple 
‘standards’ of literary criticism: what the 
ancients did was right; any other method 
was wrong. If you followed closely the 
practices of the Greek and Latin writers, 
you might be able to produce good litera¬ 
ture* If you did not, you would cenainly 
produce bad literature. This view was 
held with great singleness of mind by some 
humanists and critics;andcvcnmen of large 
sympathies and extensive experience of 
poetry held it in part, like Sidney, Ben 
Jonson and Milton. In its extreme form 
even the language of the ancients was 
regarded as the only medium for serious 
literature, as was assumed by Vida in his 
Poeiica(in Latin verse, 1527), the first of the 
great renaissance treatises on the art of 
poetry* Even after the use of the vema- 
ctilar language for poetry had been fully 
vindicated, the forms of ancient literature, 
if not the language, were generally re¬ 
garded as the essential models; and 
practical criticism largely consisted of 
assessments of how far the modem writer 
had succeeded in reproducing the technical 
devices of classical literature. 

The chief source of critical writing in 
Europe during the Renaissance was a 
number of Italian treatises* Petrarch and 
Boccaccio had laid the foundations of a 
theory of literature based upon their 
knowledge of the ancients and adapted to 
modem problems. The Italian critics of 
the 16th century were used by writers in 
other countries of Europe with greater or 
less skill. In France, Du Bellay’s Defense 
(i549)» although its material is largely 
borrowed from the Italians, reveals the 
eagerness and determination and excite¬ 
ment which characterized the PUiade. In 
Germany, however, the compilation pro¬ 
duced by Opitz, although it was influential, 
^ms uninspired. In Spain there ap¬ 
peared one of the most original and curious 
documents in the history of criticism, Lope 
de Vega’s * New art of making comedies at 
this time ’ {Arte nuevo de hacer comedias eti 
esie titmpo^ 1609)* In default of a similar 
treatise by Shakespeare, we gain from Lope 
de Vega’s poem (of nearly 40P lines) a 
remarkable insight into the mood of the 


intelligent popular dramatist. Lope knows 
ver>' well the ‘rules’ for writing plays; 
Aristotle should be the adviser, and Terence 
and Plautus the models. But what can a 
pla>'wright do ? The people, the %vholc 
nation, demands that things be other\vise. 
He confesses that of his 483 comedies all 
except 6 are deficient in relation to ‘ the 
rules *, But he writes in accordance with 
the practice of those who want applause in 
the theatre; the audience pays for com¬ 
edies; and SO the taste of the audience must 
be followed. There is doubtless a good 
deal of irony in Lope de Vega’s verses; but 
in view of the scant attention paid to the 
popular drama by the literary critics in 
England at that time, his views arc of great 
interest. 

In England literary criticism cannot be 
regarded as important before the time of 
Sir Philip Sidney. The PhUobiblori of 
Richard de Bur>' (ti34S) is a charming 
treatise on the love of books as physical 
objects rather than on judgment of their 
intellectual content. The prefaces and 
epilogues which Caxton wrote for the 
books he printed reveal him as a perceptive 
reader. He generally thought it necessary 
to say a few words explaining his reasons 
for selecting the particular book ho had 
printed; and these provide a body of 
critical observations which may well be 
regarded as the first ‘appreciations’ in the 
English language, looking forvvard to 
Lamb and Hazlitt* Caxton was not 
trammelled by any consideration of 
Italianate theoretical rules or defences of 
literature* He merely wished to convey 
his own pleasure in the author whose work 
he had printed. Caxton had* however, no 
successors in this kind of writing; and the 
English humanists of the early 16th 
century, preoccupied with controversy or 
with education, were not much concerned 
with literature. The few treatises on 
rhetoric which belong to this period arc of 
little interest. Sidney’s An Apology for 
Poetry (written c. 1583) is, however, essen¬ 
tially a work of literature, quite apart from 
its value as criticism, with all the vitality 
of the young man's personality behind it; 
and it is written with an urbane nonchal¬ 
ance which hardly conceals the author’s 
seriousness of purpose. 

The chief defect of Elizabethan literary 
criticism was that it tended to ignore the 
great achievements of the popular litero- 
turc of the time. It was a little out of step 
with creation. Sidney was writing before 
the arrival of Marlowe and Shakespeare; 
and this fact is a sufficient explanation of 
his disparaging remarks about the popular 
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stage. In his Discoveries Ben Jonson gave 
a vigorous account of his classicizing point 
of view; although many of the details in 
that work were borrowed from foreign 
critics, Jonson’s personality gave unity to 
his somewhat disconnected observations 
on poetr>', on contemporary men of letters 
and on their works. Jonson had a great 
reputation in the 17th century, not only 
as a dramatist but also as a man of letters 
and a scholar. To us he seems to anticipate 
the more rigid views on the imitation of the 
classics which were current later in the 
century. This ‘ nco-classical’ attitude, 
although it goes back to Italian precedents, 
was disseminated throughout Europe by 
the increasing prestige of France after the 
middle of the century. The Discours of 
Pierre Corneille and Boilcau’s L’ari 
po(’tique (1673), which crjstallizcd these 
tendencies in taste, made a deep impression 
and were reinforced by Rapin, Dacier, Lc 
Dossu and others. 

The achievement of Dryden in England 
as a literary’ critic was so great that he has 
commonly been regarded as ' the father of 
English criticism’. Although he was well 
aware of what was going on in France and 
was prepared to argue the French point of 
view, Dryden never capitulated to French 
influence. Boilcau looked back with 
contempt on most French literature before 
his own time; but Dr>’den felt behind him 
the solid achievement of Ben Jonson, 
Shakespeare and other Elizabethan and 
Jacobean writers. They had achieved a 
literary success, especially in the drama, 
based on principles quite different from 
those approved and expounded by the 
Frenchmen. This gave Dryden, in his 
exploration of the principles of good 
writing, a certain confidence and largeness 
of mind which contrasts favourably with 
the more emphatic and exclusive point of 
view of the French critics. The prefaces, 
dedications, prologues and epilogues, 
which Dryden appended to his plays, 
poems and other writings, are a remarkable 
and progressive revelation of a critical 
mind, almost free from the didacticism of 
earlier English critics. Dryden lived by 
his pen; and literature seems to have been 
the dominating interest of his life. A 
genuine zest for good writing gave him an 
independence of judgment, which earns 
our respect and made him admire some 
authors not fashionable in his time. His 
preference of Chaucer to Ovid must have 
seemed startling to his contemporaries; 
and his discriminating praises of Shake¬ 
speare set the tone of criticism of that poet 
and dramatist for about a century. 


Dryden’s critical writings were a true 
complement to his creative. Whatever 
the kind of poetiy or drama he was writing, 
he sought to explain the principles of its 
excellence as he wrote. He cheerfully 
abandoned ideas when he found they were 
no longer tenable or relevant; accordingly 
a good deal of ‘ inconsistency ’ can be found 
in his statements at various times. His 
taste matured, not merely hardened. His 
critical essays are themselves good writing. 
They are works of art in their own right. 

The Historical Approach. —The criti¬ 
cism of literature in each generation has a 
context in the more or less vague ideas 
which at that time exist regarding the 
large problems of human life, man’s place 
in the universe, the scope of his mind, his 
political and religious duties and aspira¬ 
tions, his moral prejudices and other half- 
formed and inadequately examined views 
on himself and his fellow human beings. 
'I'his is true of the 20th century as much 
as of former ages. A widespread idea 
amongst intelligent people in the later 
17th and most of the i8th century was that 
mankind (or, at any rate, western Europe) 
was becoming more enlightened, less under 
the influence of traditional superstitions, 
less bewildered by ignorance of the 
workings of the universe, less credulous of 
the caprices of a Deity. The wonderful 
discoveries of ‘natural philosophy’ (what 
we call science) were revealing that in the 
universe order reigned and that the prin¬ 
ciples of this order were intelligible to man. 

The literary criticism of the later 17th 
and the 18th century, although in part it 
represented a natural development from 
renaissance theorizing, was firmly based 
upon this assumption that the world, 
mankind and the mind of man were open 
to rational exploration. The Taws of 
nature’ were being discovered; and it was 
expected that, by the application of the 
human intelligence to any aspect of man’s 
experience, the laws of its existence could 
be ascertained. All valid rational in¬ 
vestigations of these laws would come to 
identical conclusions. 'The principles of 
literature were to be explored in the same 
spirit as the latvs of the physical universe. 
They were to be ‘ discover’d, not deviz’d 
The laws of nature with special reference 
to literature (what Pope called ’nature 
nicthodiz’d ’) W’ere the rules of literary 
criticism. 

When nowadays we read of the ‘ rules ’ 
of literature, we have the impression of a 
kind of policeman directing poets the way 
they should go; or perhaps we think of the 
issuing of some admonitory directive to 
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recalcitrant writers from the headquarters 
of a political party (what Shakespeare 
called * art made tongue-tied by authority ’). 
But this is unfair. The ‘rules* were 
sought in the same sceptical and intelligent 
spirit as was manifested by Descartes, 
l^ckc and Newton in their study of the 
human mind and the physical universe. 
The best criticism both in France and 
England was a genuine exploration of the 
essential nature of literature. It was a 
hopeful search for absolute standards of 
judgment. 

From the modem point of view, the 
fallacy in this demand for unalterable laws 
or rules of literature is that it was entirely 
unhistorical. It was based upon the 
assumption that mankind has always been 
approximately the same. The laws of 
gravitation undoubtedly applied equally 
in the time of Homer and the time of Pope. 
It was liketvisc commonly assumed that the 
* rules’ of tragedy {if they could once be 
discovered) applied equally in the time of 
Sophocles and in the time of Shakespeare 
or Corneille. Pope in An Essay on 
Cntsdsm (1711) gave this advice to the 
critic: 

First follow Nature, and your judi^ent frame 

By her just standard, which is still the same; 

Unerring NATURE, still divinely bright. 

One clear, unchang*d, and universal light. 

The history of literary criticism in the 18th 
century and the major changes of literary 
theory which took place illustrate the 
gradual breakdown of this point of view. 
The great pioneer of the historical ap¬ 
proach to literature w'as G. B. Vico (ti 744 )* 
Beginning by a devotion to legal studies, 
Vico sought for absolute principles of 
justice and law; and observing that there 
W'ere many varying codes of legislation in 
existence, both past and present, came to 
the conclusion that the differences were 
not due merely to differences of nation¬ 
ality but to the characteristic w'ays of 
thinking and feeling in each age. Histori¬ 
cal changes in law were due to historical 
changes in man’s way of thinking and 
feeling; and (Vico proceeded) literature 
differed in each age for the same reason. 

From Vico has derived that historical 
method which has come to be systema¬ 
tically applied to the development of all 
human ideas, institutions, and activities. 
Reason and nature are not immutable and 
one, and apparent in all ages. The in¬ 
grained habits of thought, characteristic of 
each age, arc the result of long historical 
development, and these distinguish one age 
from another even more decidedly than 
changes due to such things as mechanical 
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inventions. \Vc realize that it would he 
easy to explain to Dr Johnson our tele¬ 
phone system; but it would be almost 
impossible to get him to understand our 
morals. 

The notion that the history' of literature 
and the arts reflects inward changes of 
mentality has become a deeply rooted 
habit of the modem mind. We know that 
we arc under the sway of both continuity' 
and change, inextricable tradition and 
irresistible transformation. Each age is an 
age that is dying and one that is coming to 
birth. We recognize that the methods 
and principles of literature in one age are 
not necessarily applicable to another age 
and are unlikely to be so, because the 
mentality of people will have changed. 
Therefore the literary’ opinions of Aristotle 
or Horace, however valuable for the 
interpretation of Greek and Latin litera¬ 
ture, are essentially only relevant to that 
literature and not necessarily applicable to 
what is written in another age by another 
people. ‘ Historicism ’ (as it has come to 
be called) was one of the great revolutions 
of European thought. Later in the 18th 
century Herder explicitly expounded the 
notion that one can write a history of 
culture: that art, literature etc. arc 
evolved by a kind of natural process, 
which determines the expression of the 
intellectual and emotional life of a people. 
Thus nowaday's a great deal of critical 
ingenuity is expended upon establishing 
the relation benvecn 20th-century litera¬ 
ture and the age which is producing it. It 
is a common assumption that an age of 
anxiety will produce a troubled literature. 
Dilemmas of conscience, dissatisfactions, 
great social changes will all find their 
reflection and expression in modem 
literature; and moreover it is right and 
proper that they should. Modem poets 
are generally expected to be in some subtle 
way the spokesmen of their age. It is 
enough to express the dilemmas and 
frustrations of modem life. The writer is 
not necessarily expected to contribute to 
the solution or cure. 

The steady grow'th of the historical 
approach greatly weakened the hold of the 
^ rules ’ (based on Greek and Roman 
precedent) upon ways of thinking about 
literature and about principles of judgment, 
and was reinforced by a remarkable 
expansion in knowledge of literatures and 
arts which had no connexions whatever 
with the Greek or Roman tradition and 
were nevertheless respectable or admirable. 
When a Chinese tragedy oppeared in 
Europe it was eagerly diseased whether 
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or not ‘the rules of Aristotle' were 
exemplified in it. Fcclinjjs of humility 
towards the great classical achievements 
were somewhat diminished as the Greco* 
Roman civilization ceased to be the only 
great culture that was known. From 
China to Peru information about litcra* 
tures became available in England. Gray 
translated from Icelandic and Welsh; 
Percy offered poctni’ from Greenland, 
Lapland and South America; and William 
Jones began to make available the treasures 
of oriental poetr>’. When Gray wrote hts 
ode 7 ‘Ae Proffress of Poesy (pub. 1757) he 
envisaged the IVIusc as holding sway 
practically from pole to pole. 

The wider and deeper knowledge which 
became available in the 18th century 
applied equally to English literature. 
I'hc beginning of serious literary* history 
became possible, based upon newly 
published texts of the older writers and 
upon manuscript material investigated in 
librariCsS. Older English literature was 
studied not merely in an antiquarian 
spirit but with increasing understanding 
of the principles on which it was W'rirtcn 
and with sympathy and enthusiosm for the 
‘manners* of former times. This wider 
experience of diverse literatures did not 
always decrease respect and admiration for 
Greek and Latin literature. But inevitably 
the actual experience of quite different 
literatures, which were obviously good, 
made people less willing to accept principles 
of criticism based solely upon Greek and 
Latin. The conclusion u-as simple: since 
mankind was not always the same, created 
once and for all in a definite mould, then 
the principles of literature could not be 
expected to be alw*a>*s the same. The 
^rules' couhl not be discovered once and 
for all. Each age must endeavour to 
establish its own rules. Each age must 
write as it can. It can only write as it 
must. 

The historical method has defects when 
applied to the criticism of literature. It 
sometimes shirks the problem of value or 
fallaciously assumes that what is historic¬ 
ally important is aesthetically valuable. It 
sometimes awards high praise to what is 
historically explicable or representative or 
expressive; and belittles the idiosyncratic 
writer who docs not seem to express the 
significant currents of feeling in his age. 
On the other hand it sometimes elevates 
idiosyncrasy (individuality or originality) as 
the prime virtue. Yet there is no doubt 
that a sense of history is one of the domin¬ 
ant ideas in the modem criticism of 
literature; and linked with it is the special 


significance we give to such words and 
phrases as ^imagination* and ^imaginative 
powers’, ‘artistic creation* and ‘creative 
writer* 

Imagination and Cre.jvtion. —That art 
is an imitation of nature was an idea that 
had for long a dominant influence upon the 
way literature was analy'sed and justified. 
Aristotle’s notion of mimesis hardly in¬ 
cludes any activity of the imagination, 
which for him was only a weak kind of 
sensation or perception, such as is in¬ 
volved in remembering or anticipating. 
Even for Longinus, the most imaginative 
of Greek critics, phantasia is no more than 
‘vi\Tdncss of representation’, which makes 
you feel as if you were seeing or hearing 
what the poet describes. In the Renais¬ 
sance, owing to the high reputation of 
Aristotle as a literary critic, ‘ imitation * was 
the normal description of the poetic 
activity. The poet’s relation to the 
externa! world was summarized in Ron- 
sard’s declaration that the poet should 
‘ imitate, invent and represent the things 
which are, or which can be, or which the 
ancients believed to be, true*. This 
obviously gives little indication of the 
modem idea of the poet’s ‘creativeness’. 

But there were a few heretics w'ho were 
prepared to maintain that only God and 
the poet descr%*cd the name of creator. 
Sir Philip Sidney in An Apology' for Poetry 
made a tentative claim for the poet as a 
creator in a fuller sense than could be given 
(he supposed) to any other intellectual 
activity. The historian, the lawyer, the 
logician and the rest arc dependent upon 
nature for their materials. 

'Onl^ (he poet, disjoining to be tied to any such 
subjection, lifted up with the vigour of his own 
invention, doth grow in eflcct into another Nature, 
in making things either better than Nature 
bringeth forth, or, quite anew, forms such as never 
were in Nature." 

We have become thoroughly familiar with 
the idea that nn imaginative writer is 
* creating a world *; so familiar indeed, 
that we easily overlook the implications of 
the great change from the modest Greek 
notion of * imitation ’ or representation. 
The phrase * creative writer ’ carried with it 
ideas which were at first very difficult to 
formulate or to apprehend. But this 
beginning of a new philosophical interpre¬ 
tation of the poet’s creativeness is the 
background to Shakespeare’s remarkable 
comments upon the poet: 

u imsMatioo bodies forth 

The forms of things unknown, the poet’s pen 

Tumi them to shapes, and gives to airy notUng 

A local habitation and a name. 
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The notion of the imagination as the 
prime literary activity’ was, however, little 
developed in the 17th centur>'. To 
suppose that the human mind could create 
an>'thing was entirely antithetical to the 
mental philosophy of Hobbes and of 
Locke. For Hobbes ‘there is no con¬ 
ception in a man's mind, which hath not 
at first, totally or by parts, been begotten 
upon the organs of sense' {Lciiathan I. i). 
For Locke the mind was passively 
receptive; and he belittled intagination, or 
fancy, as likely to interfere dangerously 
\vith the purely rational activity. The mind 
of the infant (he supposed) is a sheet of 
white paper upon which experience writes; 
and however complex the ideas a mind 
might conceive, they were derived wholly 
from combining simple ideas derived from 
experience. This was not a favourable 
background for any notion of the imagina¬ 
tion as an important hiim<m faculty; and 
Locke's point of view, in spite of some 
protests, had a tyrannical inOuence upon 
literary theory for many years. Addison, 
in his papers on the imagination in 'Fhe 
Spectator (nos. 411-21), supposed the 
imaginative power to be that of calling up 
into the memory images of what had been 
observed. I'he primar>' tests of what was 
produced by the imaginative faculty was 
truth to experience or obser%'ation. 
Imagery derived from (for example) the 
sense of sight was only valid so far as it was 
visually adequate and consistent. From 
this point of view such lines as Shake¬ 
speare's 

Oh, how shall summer's honey brc:^th hold out 

Against the wrackful siege of battering days I 

were intolerable. Johnson in the loth 
chapter of Rnsselas assumed that all the 
experience a poet required was to be 
derived from the external world. It is not 
even suggested that he should ‘look in his 
heart and write'. 

But the 18th century gradually became 
dissatisfied with this notion. Burke in his 
Inquiry into ... the Sublime and Beautiful 
(*756) rejected the notion that language is 
necessarily based upon visual or any other 
experience. If language does not imitate 
nature, then poetry, which is constructed 
from language, cannot be regarded merely 
as an imitative art. The poet does not 
imitate nature; he provides a kind of 
substitution for it. This was important 
not because it was really an advance in 
literary theory, but because it helped to 
disentangle criticism from the difficulties 
which are inherent in any theory that 
literature is an imitation of life. 


The new philosophical ideas \v hicfi 
were becoming current in the later iHih 
century were much more favourable than 
were Locke's to an acceptance of ilic 
imagination as a legitimate, reputable and 
valuable faculty’. Kant made the Imman 
mind active, instead of passive, in the 
reception of impressions from the external 
world. He saw that, although the contents 
of our consciousness are ultimately deri\ ed 
from the sense-impressions we have 
received, yet the mutter of thinking is 
intrinsic to the mind. 'I'hc forms of space 
and time and the principles of conceptual 
order (which he called the 'categories') 
have their origin within the mind. 'Fhe 
function of the categories is to bring 
order and synthesis to the stuff of experi¬ 
ence. From this point of \*iew the under¬ 
standing gives form to whac comes to it 
from the senses. 'Fhe understanding (in 
this sense) ‘makes' nature, because the 
categories are universal principles implicit 
in all our thinking. Thus the mind was 
back at the centre of the universe; and 
Kant justifiably described his philosophical 
achievement as a kind of Copernican 
revolution. 

The impetus given by this new attitude 
of the creativcncss of the human mind was 
deeply felt by the literary critics of 
Germany in the later 18th and early iQth 
centuries; and in England it is well seen 
in Wordsworth, Coleridge, Dc Quincey 
and Shelley. Wordsworth’s preface to 
Lyrical Ballads {iZoo)^ although best known 
for his discussion of the language of poetry, 
is in fact largely concerned with the nature 
of the poetic mind and its characteristic 
kind of consciousness. Coleridge’s Bio^ 
graphia Literaria (1817) has had a profound 
influence on subsequent literary criticism; 
and whatever its weaknesses may be, that 
book will always represent the invigorating 
spectacle of a great mind, possessed of the 
highest poetical gifts and no mean 
philosophical ones, dealing with the great 
problems of literature, often floundering, 
sometimes wrong, but brilliant and stimu¬ 
lating. To Wordsworth the imagination 
was a ‘power so-called through sad in¬ 
competence of human speech', and he 
discussed rather clumsily and enigmatically 
the nature of ‘the vision and the faculty 
divine'. But Coleridge endeavoured to 
give some kind of philosophical definition 
to the Imagination and the Fancy, using 
them as technical terms. The Imagina¬ 
tion proper is the higher faculty, the 
esemplastic (i.e. ‘moulding into a unity') 
and image-creating faculty, which works 
the products of Fancy into something more 
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orpanizcd and better disciplined. The 
Fancy, less disciplined, collects and re¬ 
asserts impressions which the mind has 
already received; it is no more than * a mode 
of memory emancipated from the order of 
time and space*. 'I'he Imagination 
always, as it were, goes one better than 
reality; and in its activity reason and will 
predominate; whereas the epithet ‘fanci¬ 
ful * should be applied when the sensuous, 
emotional (that is, non-rational) faculties 
are predominant. Coleridge’s notions of 
the Imagination have received harsh 
treatment by some critics of the 20lh 
century; but on the whole his distinction 
(whether or not there really is a difTcrence) 
has crept into our habits of thinking and 
talking about literature. We use ‘imagin¬ 
ative * as a term of praise; but ‘fanciful * is 
generally pejorative. We accept without 
hesitation the axiom that an ‘image’ as 
found in poetry is not a copy of a sensation 
but an independent, autonomous, self- 
sufficient event in mental experience. 

Shelley’s Defence of Poetry %vas prompted 
by a witty essay by his friend Peacock, The 
Four Ages of Poetry (1820). With masterly 
irony Peacock expounded the idea that 
poetry is a primitive thing, which gradually 
fades away in importance as the world 
develops; poetry is now out-of-date; and 
poets, however useful they may have been 
in the past, arc now superseded by men 
who arc really of some service to humanity. 
Shelley’s emphasis on the usefulness of 
poetry is due to his intention of*combating 
Peacock; and he tries to answer the 
question, Are men better or worse, or 
neither better nor worse, for all that the 
artist has accomplished ? Shelley’s answer, 
like Wordsworth’s, is that the poet widens 
the sphere of human sensibility. He 
enriches human consciousness; and there¬ 
fore what he writes has a value for human 
life. There is plenty of good morality 
preached, but we lack the ability to act 
upon what we know, The secret of morals 
is love, that is, the exercise of the sympa¬ 
thetic imagination. The imagination is an 
organ which is highly developed in the poet 
and the artist. By responding to poetry 
the rest of us exercise our imaginative 
foculties vicariously. We are made sus¬ 
ceptible to love and therefore achieve 
greater moral elevation. Thus, wUIe 
abjuring any didactic intention for the poet, 
Shelley emphasizes the importance of 
poetry in human life and builds up a new 
moral defence of all ‘ imaginative literature ’ 
(as we now call it), based upon confidence 
in the validity of the exercise of the 
imagination. 


The Nineteenth Centurv. —The 19th 
century saw a vast expansion of human 
knowledge in alt fields. Hitherto it had 
been possible for one man to know almost 
cvcr>'thing of importance. Goethe prob¬ 
ably did. But the effect of this increase 
of knowledge upon litcrar>' opinion and 
upon methods of judging literature was the 
dawning truth that there is no time for 
unlimited experiment. Choosing one book 
means rejecting many others. A new 
specialization manifested itself; fewer 
books W'erc expected to be attractive to the 
whole of the reading public. Moreover 
the literatures of Europe were becoming 
more deliberately nationalistic. The old 
easy interchange of ideas in the cosmo¬ 
politan i8th century, with France as the 
‘ carrier ’, seemed to be disappearing. 
German had superseded French as the 
principal influence on English literature, 
and many of the best minds in England 
were perturbed by the dangers of provin¬ 
cialism. Criticism seemed to be of greater 
importance than ever before and was 
appropriately defined by Matthew Arnold 
as ‘a disinterested endeavour to loam and 
propagate the best that is kno\vn and 
thought in the world’. The number of 
published books increased enormously; 
and so the principles by which selection 
was to be made seemed much more 
important. Arnold believed that criticism 
w*as the thing which Europe most needed, 
and that the English critic (since England, 
he supposed, was weak in criticism) must 
dwell much on foreign thought. 

The criticitm which alone can much help us for 
the future ... is a criticism which regards Europe 
os being, for intellectual and spiritual purposes, 
one great confederation, bound to a joint action 
nnd working to a common result. 

Amid the disillusion of 19th-century 
thought and facing the crisis of social and 
religious conscience which harassed the 
age, Arnold developed the older notions of 
the moral defence of imaginative literature. 
‘ Poetry is at bottom a criticism of life was 
his famous statement. He demanded that 
literature should sustain us, console us. 
He praised Wordsworth for his ‘healing 
power ’. He demanded ‘ high seriousness ’ 
from the poet, arguing, with great lucidity 
and with a mastery of effective critic^ 
slogans, for what was in fact demanded 
with great vigour by many other Victorian 
writers. In protest against the spectacle 
of men tossed by the contentiousness of the 
modem world in the expanding xqth- 
century civilization, much of the criticism 
of literature was directed at the human 
conscience rather than based upon strictly 
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literary values. It is difficult to separate 
from their other work the literars' criticism 
of such writers as Carlyle and Ruskin, who 
were primarily moral prophets and were 
highly influential in their day and for long 
afterwards. But one soon becomes aware 
of a mood of argumentative resentment 
that the fine arts and hutnane letters were 
apparently coming to play a decreasing part 
in the normal activities of humanit>'. 
Many explanations (industrialization, the 
growth of the press, the mass of cheap 
books and other economic bogeys) were 
found to explain this state of affairs. The 
reaction took one of nvo forms; either 
literature is very important for life; or 
literature is of no importance for life, 
having quite other than moral values. No 
single critic expressed either point of view 
purely; but the nvo tendencies in literaiy* 
and artistic theory can clearly be seen. 
Johnson had asked, ‘What should books 
teach but the art of living?’, and Shelley 
had claimed that poets were the un¬ 
acknowledged legislators of the world. 
The high Shellcyan claim was paraphrased 
by many Victorian poets. Tennyson 
dowered the poet with the hate of hate, the 
scorn of scorn, the love of love, and sup¬ 
posed that he saw through life and death, 
through good and ill, and saw through his 
own soul. Browning in his poem, Hotv it 
strikes a cont€tnporQr\\ suggested that the 
poet was ‘the town’s true master, if the 
town but knew This kind of large claim 
for the poet was for long popular in 
England and has had several exponents in 
the 20th century. Poetry is capable of 
saving us, once wrote I. A. Richards. 

The alternative view was that literature 
had no such moral relation to life; and 
many important I9th-ccntur>' poets aban¬ 
doned any inclination to re-mould this 
sorry Scheme of Things nearer to the 
Heart's Desire. The notion that the 
impressions received from works of art had 
their own values, independent of any 
ethical significances, had gradually devel¬ 
oped in the i8th century* Kant had 
defined the beautiful as the object of delight 
apart from value. This kind of idea which 
gradually seemed more and more con¬ 
vincing was the origin of the ‘ aesthetic ’ 
approach to literary criticism, of which 
Edgar Allan Poe may be regarded as the 
first emphatic exponent. Poe admitted 
that Duty and Truth might sometimes be 
advantageously introduced into poetry; but 
the true artist would always contrive to 
tone them down into a proper subjection to 
Beauty. * Truth is entirely and absolutely 
a matter of style For Poc beauty is not 


the shadow of some Unseen Power nor is 
it a quality inhering in objects; it is an 
effect produced on the mind. In his two 
lectures The Poetic Principle and The 
Philosophy of Composition Poe set out to 
expound his deliberate and extreme 
aestheticism, inviting us into his poetic 
laboratory while writing The Raven. The 
impressions we receive from art arc 
aesthetic ones in their own right; and a 
critic is a connoisseur in such beautiful 
effects. It is unnecessary' to defend art on 
any principles extraneous to itself. It is to 
be loved for its own sake. 

Such ideas as these became powerful as 
the iQth century' developed. Baudelaire 
and the French critics clarified and ex¬ 
panded them; and in England a noble and 
restrained expression was given to them 
by Walter Pater, who really possessed and 
exemplified the culture about which 
Matthew Arnold lectured. Although he 
lived a sheltered life in the shade of 
academic bowers, yet paradoxically his 
knowledge of philosophy, art and literature 
was nourished by' his sensitivity to the 
vs'orld around him. He lived, or aspired 
to live, as ‘one to whom every moment of 
life brought its contribution of experi¬ 
mental, individual knowledge ; by whom no 
touch of the tvorld of form, colour and 
passion, was disregarded*. Pater made a 
virtue of his very detachment, for it made 
him more observant of ‘the passion, the 
strangeness, and dramatic contrast of life*. 
This was the mood of his criticism as 
exemplified in The Renaissance (1873) and 
Appreciations (1889). Pater has had a 
great influence upon subsequent literary 
criticism in England, and much of his 
method has passed into the habitual 
approaches even of critics who express 
hostility to his attitude. The analysts and 
discrimination of impressions from works 
of art has become one of the most popular 
kinds of criticism. But Pater possessed 
what so many of his followers and imitators 
lacked, a scrupulousness, an authentic note, 
an instinct for true civilization, not merely 
a polished and precious grace. Because he 
feared narrowness Pater never really 
* spoke out\ unwilling perhaps to define 
his views on the relation between art and 
life. He was conscious how easily his 
ideas could become degraded and vul¬ 
garized and his ‘ Conclusion * to The 
Restaissance (the occasion on which he 
wrote with the greatest lucidity on the love 
of art for its own sake) was retracted in the 
second edition, as liable to misunder¬ 
standing. Literature should help us to 
live, whatever our physical surroundings 
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may he. as if we were always on a voyage 
of discos in search of new knowledge^ 
new beauty, new enlightenment, new 
intensity of experience. This day, this 
hour, this moment is life. Unless we fill 
it with something it is lost. Literature 
helps iJ$ to maintain a keen self-controlled 
alertness of mind, a responsible conscious¬ 
ness, an unceasing intellectual and scn« 
suous vigilance, by which we can fill time 
to the brim and enrich life, not waste it nor 
avoid it. Books arc to be valued and 
assessed in so far as they fulfil this aim. 

These arc, so far as they go, lucid 
principles of litcraiy* selection, and they are 
in fact clearly behind the personal and 
practical assessments we all make as 
readers of books—unless we arc reading 
merely to while away the time, to pass an 
examination or to imitate or surpass the 
culture of our acquaintances. But some 
of Pater's immediate disciples lacked his 
scrupulous and intellectual interpretation 
of his ideas and some of the notorious 
critical extravagances of the Nineties were 
unfairly fathered upon Pater. Oscar 
Wilde’s witty preface to The Picture of 
Doruin Gray is a kind of caricature of the 
critical contribution of the aesthetic 
movement: 

I hc artist is the creotor of beautiful things . . . 
The critic is he who enn imnslatc into another 
manner or a new material his imnrcs.sions of 
beautiful chin$?s.... Noartist hascihicolsympathies. 
An ethical sympathy in an artist is an unpardonable 
monnerism of style .... All art is quite useless. 

'^Phis exaggeration of Pater's kind of 
sensibility and the degeneration of his faith 
in the civilizing influence of ‘ the love of art 
for its otsTi sake* into the illogical catch- 
phrase 'art for art's sake* has perhaps 
discredited impressionistic criticism. Yet 
much of the best criticism of the 20th 
century has been deeply influenced by the 
increase of sensitivity and alertness which 
it brought about. 

The theories of Benedetto Croce were 
an advance from the aesthetic movement 
and in some respects a philosophical 
clarification of the inheritance. For Croce 
art is not self-expression but effective 
communication; our reaction to a work of 
art is a kind of contemplation (Croce uses 
the word 'intuition' here in a technical 
sense, rather unfortunately perhaps, as it is 
liable to misunderstanding). It is an 
autonomous activity; that is to 8ay» it 
exists in its own right, and we are not to 
seek for explanations of its workings in 
terms of other human faculties (reason, 
emotion etc.). It is a mode of knowing, 
comparable to, but distinct from, other 


modes of our auareness of the universe 
around us and of our human lot. An 
essential part of our 'intuition* of a poem 
or other work of art is a consciousness of 
purpose in its very’ existence; a human 
being made it in order to provoke certain 
definite responses from us, precisely what 
we experience, in fact, as we read the poem. 
There is a special and peculiar relation of 
sympathy with the maker of the work of 
art. The critic is something more than 
the connoisseur of ' beautiful appearances’ 
that the aesthetes had supposed him to be. 
On these principles Croce denies our 
having any aciiheiic reactions to natural 
objects. Our response to a 'bcautifur 
sunset is different in kind from our 
response to a 'beautiful' work of art. 
Croce associated his theory* of an autono¬ 
mous aesthetic activity with a re-interpre- 
tation of the historical ideas of his great 
Neapolitan predecessor Vico; and a good 
deal of this combination has become 
absorbed, partly directly and partly by 
ways which defy analysis, into the critic^ 
consciousness of the 20th century*. When 
a critic is endeavouring to judge and 
interpret a work of literature, he can only 
resolve those particular problems which it 
presents to him in his own time. How¬ 
ever great a critic's erudition may be in 
(for example) the history and thought of the 
Elizabethan period, he can never become 
an Elizabethan reader of Shakespeare; in 
spite of the vanity of scholarship he can 
never really get away from the charac¬ 
teristic ways of thinking and feeling in the 
20th century and extricate himself from 
its oven problems and its inevitably 
prejudiced attitudes. But it is also 
obvious that every really great work of 
literature rises superior to the limitations 
of each age which inherits it; and therefore 
every great work of literature is an in¬ 
exhaustible subject for criticism. Judg¬ 
ments and interpretations can never be 
final. Even the greatest critic can only 
judge and interpret in a way that is 
appropriate and inevitable in his own age; 
and what he says w’ouid not have been 
intelligible to any previous age, nor will it 
be sufficient for any future age. We are 
behaving absurdly if we are contemptuous 
of Pope's estimate of Shakespeare, per¬ 
plexed by Johnson's treatment of the 
' metaphysical poets \ or scornful at 
Matthew Arnold's description of Dryden 
and Pope os 'classics of our prose'. We 
must exercise the same kind of imaginative 
sympathy in dealing with the literary 
criticism of the past as we do with the 
literature of the past. 
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Twentieth-century Methods and 

Solutions. —In the past, theories of 

literature have often been deduced from 

contemporan* views of the nature of the 

human mind. The i8ih centurv' saw 

# 

several treatises on literary criticism based 
upon the ‘mental philosophy ’ of Locke and 
David Hartley. The extensive and excit¬ 
ing advances in psycholofr>' in the 20th 
century have had a notable influence on 
literary criticism. But the severe dis¬ 
advantage under which such criticism 
labours is that w*hcn the psychological 
theories have gone the way of the snows of 
yester>'ear, the literarj' criticism derived 
from them becomes obsolete, naive or 
unintelligible. Time has dealt badly with 
such serious works as Henry Home’s 
EUfftettis of Criticism (1762), Archibald 
Alison’s Essays on the Nature and Principles 
of Taste (1790) and E. S. Dallas's The Gay 
Science (1866); and even I. A. Richards’s 
valuable and influential book. Principles of 
Literary Criticism (1924), is beginning in 
some patches to wear badly. Such arc the 
dangers of the use of psychology in literal^' 
criticism. Nevertheless the theory that 
poetry has a kind of therapeutic value for 
the reader has been skilfully argued in the 
20th centur>'; perhaps it has seemed more 
convincing than the older idea of poetry as 
a civilizing influence. It Vr'ould of course 
be difficult to suppose that any important 
external impression can be without effect 
on our personality; and for some readers 
experiences from literature arc important, 
intense and stimulating. It has been 
claimed that the effect of ‘genuine’ poetry 
is to reduce the chaos of the mind, to 
organize its attitudes, to resolve its con¬ 
flicts and (without, of course, giving us any 
positive instructions how to behave our¬ 
selves) to leave us altogether healthier and 
saner than we were before. It is perhaps 
comforting to those who love literature to 
be thus told how advantageous and 
salutary it is. Many of us, however, 
remain sceptical. 

The 20th-century interest in psychiatry 
has likewise led to a good deal of discussion 
of great artists and writers as ‘cases’. 
Personalities as different as Leonardo da 
Vinci and Lewis Carroll have been sub¬ 
jected to clinical analysis. Their work 
provides the evidence from which their 
^nental condition may be diagnosed. It 
was an old opinion that ‘great wits are 
®^re to madness near allied *; and the 
abnormalities of tempenunent and conduct 
exhibited by some men of letters, like other 
aspects of their personalities, find some 
reflection in their w'ork and demand 


explanation. But on the whole the 
psychiatrical approach to iiteraturc, like 
the purely historical, ignores or (worse 
still) disguises considerations of \ alue. 
The poem is a problem from which is 
sought evidence of the poet*s state of mind 
or of his private histor>*. It may be a 
concealed wish-fulfilntent; it may be the 
release of a repression or otherwise 
represent some disguised aspect or impulse 
of his mind. This kind of treatment of 
literature must be regarded as biographical 
rather than critical; and like other in¬ 
vestigations into the lives of authors is 
valuable in a var\'ing degree in each case. 
Psycho-analytical discussions of the charac¬ 
ters created by dramatists and novelists 
have been less rewarding. There is an 
inherent fallacy (wc suppose) in treating 
an author's creations as if they were real 
human beings, with a histor>- outside the 
play or the novel; this is difficult to prove 
logically, and it may be conjectured that 
future critics will have something further 
to say on this very difficult problem. 

Biographical information has for long 
been regarded as a useful companion to 
literary criticism, and in many admirable 
books the two arc closely interwoven. Yet 
it is not always easy to assess the impor¬ 
tance of the author’s life in our judgment of 
his work. Facts of biography and environ¬ 
ment unquestionably sometimes succeed in 
illuminating and freshening our impres¬ 
sions from a work of literature; and an 
enormous amount of research is devoted to 
the accumulation of such facts, which are 
assumed to be in some way relevant to 
literar)' judgment. The relation of a 
writer to the world in which he finds him¬ 
self seems to be of varying importance to 
his work. It seems impossible to estab¬ 
lish general laws to decide what informa¬ 
tion about a writer and his environment is 
necessary' for a full understanding, interpre¬ 
tation and judgment of one of his writings. 
An>'thing may be of importance; much 
obviously is not. Where arc we to draw 
the line, approving what is on one side as 
significant fact, and dismissing what is on 
the other as the product of mere anti¬ 
quarian curiosity ? Presumably it is of no 
importance to criticism that the exact day 
of Shakespeare’s birth is unknown. It 
seems, however, to be of some significance 
to know that Pope had a crooked spine, 
Carlyle a bad digestion, and Wordsworth 
an illcgitimatedaughterby a Frenchwoman. 
Detailed attention during the last half- 
century to the theatrical conditions and to 
the methods of book-production of Shake¬ 
speare’s time has profoundly affected the 
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criticism and interpretation of the plays. 
Race, nation, geography and climate as well 
as the political, social, economic, religious 
and moral ideas of his time may help to 
explain and interpret an author’s work. So 
may his physiological and psychological 
condition. So may the influence of other 
writers and the conventions of writing and 
the literary forms which he inherits from 
his predecessors or adapts from his 
contemporaries. The usual attitude of 
literary scholarship is hopefully to in¬ 
vestigate all this information; it remains the 
tusk of the critic to assess what has 
effectively entered into and determined the 
natureof the work of literature he is judging. 

There exists a considerable amount of 
criticism, however, which is based on the 
assumption that most of a writer's pre*^ 
dispositions come from his social and 
economic environment. This view has 
developed from Herder’s notion of the 
evolution of culture, from Marx’s interpre¬ 
tation of history' and from such 19th- 
century deterministic theories as arc 
exemplifled in Tainc’s Histoire de la littera^ 
ture anglaisc (1864-69). It has certainly 
been of great value to criticism, draw'ing 
attention to social and economic factors 
which affect a writer's work, especially 
because these factors arc sometimes 
ignored by, or appear offensive to, critics 
whose interests arc too exclusively literary. 
Simplified materialistic notions that all art 
can be explained as a product of social 
forces have received respectful attention 
but not general assent. It is by no means 
clear that Marx really believed that the 
whole philosophy, science and art of a 
society are dictated by its economic 
structure. Yet few nowadays would, 
when writing the history of culture, deny 
the importance of that structure. It is still 
generally believed that the quality of art 
and letters in any age depends as much 
upon the presence or absence of individuals 
of genius as upon such external things as 
economic, political or social environments. 

It is natural for us in the aoth century to 
hope that it would be profliable to pursue 
the study of the arts by the same methods 
as have yielded such remarkable results in 
the study of the sciences. Can we not 
make literary criticism scientific ? Can 
the true principles of literature be ascer¬ 
tained once and for all, cither by the genius 
of a single investigator or as the reward 
of age-long efforts ? The answer to this 
must be negative. For whatever the 
ultimate principles of literary criticism may 
be, the literary critic remains a man, not a 
testing-apparatus. The notion that he can 


be absolutely broadminded; that he can 
allow' his perfectly balanced judgment to 
be reinforced by impartial and passive 
purity of reaction; that, with no prcr 
conceived notions, he can marshal his 
phenomena like a scientist, examining and 
applying to them his inductive and deduc¬ 
tive methods, and Anally delivering his 
judgment with the finality of a physicist 
formulating laws of nature; such a notion 
must be beyond reasonable expectation. 

For criticism is a kind of writing which 
is generally pursued by authors who are 
also successful in other fields. Literary 
critics arc rarely exclusively critics, except 
perhaps in certain academic circles. The 
witty remark that the critics arc those who 
have failed in art and letters is patently 
untrue; the most valuable part of English 
literary criticism has been written by the 
English poets. Now writers have ideas, 
philosophical, religious, political, about 
humanity and human life, which arc the 
result of their temperament and their 
experience. Their ideas arc often not 
strikingly original, merely condensing 
philosophical tendencies of their times to 
w'hich they arc sensitive and on which they 
employ their powers of expression. Some 
authors have seemed to be very important 
for the ideas they expressed, and are 
believed in by disciples, as once were 
Wordsworth and Browming. In renais¬ 
sance criticism the great poets were 
acclaimed as * teachers'; and it is generally 
assumed that the status of being a great 
writer is in some way associated with a 
fairly just perception of human values. 
We can no longer accept the Greek maxim 
that to be a good poet it is necessary to be 
a good man. Many authors have in fact 
been virtuous or at least reformed early; 
and have supported their exalted moral 
sentiments by conduct which cams our 
respect. On the other hand it cannot be 
denied that brilliant literary gifts have 
often been, perhaps inappropriately, pos¬ 
sessed by erring mortals, til-living, scanda¬ 
lous, offensive, depraved. Yet we still 
find it hard to abandon the notion that the 
creative writer can in some special way 
grasp the significance of human life and 
that, whatever his failings as a human 
being may be, he has some deep under¬ 
standing of the way life should be lived. 
Much of the best literary criticism nowa¬ 
days certainly appears to be written on this 
assumption. 

Of course, only a small part of the 
world’s great literature consists of direct 
moral exhortation. Nevertheless the moral 
bias of most good writing cannot be 
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doubted, liven the authors of Restoration 
comedies defended themselves by asserting 
(rather disingenuously) that they promoted 
good morality by their mockery of vice. 
The normal and traditional view of the 
nature of art, with very few’ exceptions, 
before the 19th century' was that it was a 
rhetorical activity and not an aesthetic 
activity'. It \vas intended to persuade, not 
merely to move. Its purpose was con¬ 
viction, not emotion; or emotion only so 
far as it led to conviction. Art was a 
means of giving effectiveness to truth. 
Such diverse personalities as Eric Gill and 
Ananda Coomaraswamy' have agreed that 
art is and always has been propaganda, 
always pleading for or against existing ways 
of thinking and acting. Not art for art*s 
sake, but art for life’s sake. 

Both the critic and the author who is the 
object of his interpretation have ideas. A 
perennial problem of criticism is the 
distortion of judgment which comes about 
when a conflict of ideas exists between 
author and critic. When Hardy wrote in 
a letter to Edmund Gosse that Browning 
displayed a ^smug Christian optimism, 
worthy of a dissenting grocer’, the opinion 
can only be regarded as offensive and un¬ 
fair, although wc know why Hardy reacted 
in that way. When Carlyle wrote that 
Shelley had been ‘ filling the earth with 
inarticulate wails, like the infinite, in¬ 
articulate grief and weeping of forsaken 
infants’ (Characteristics^ 1831), his judg¬ 
ment had been somewhat clouded by the 
conflict of the ideals which wc find 
expressed in the works of the nvo authors. 
Equally serious are the distortions of 
judgment which come from an approval of 
ideas expressed in a book. Many people 
love a book which encourages them in their 
own particular view of life. ‘Good 
religious poetry* (tartly wrote A. E. 
Housman) ‘is likely to be most justly and 
discriminately relished by the undevout*. 
If the ideas expressed in a particular book 
have no concern for you, it may be possible 
^0 judge it with impartiality; you arc, 
however, likely to be bored. But if a 
writer is dealing with ideas or events or 
persons that come home to your business 
and bosom, you are likely to be wasting 
your time unless there is some continual 
interplay of consent and dissent. AH 
those who have vigorous and healthy 
reactions to literature are themselves alive 
^t a point of time, immersed in an historical 
development, conscious of problems and 
frustrations, attracted by one set of ideas 
and repelled by another', in accordance 
with their experience of life and the 


circumstances of their environment. Only 
nonentities are lacking in some personal 
metaphysic, however tentative; and such 
people do not write important literary 
criticism. ‘ Disinterestedness * is a de¬ 
lusion ; impartiality is merely an aspiration. 
That ‘ethical neutrality’ which the scien¬ 
tist hopes to preser^’e in his work is very 
difficult for a literary critic; it is probably 
undesirable. 

It would be unreasonable therefore to 
suppose that a set of formulations of 
principles of literary criticism can be 
drawn up and applied from the outside 
to works of literature. Our theory of 
criticism is not a thing that can be con¬ 
structed apart from the experience of 
literature. It cannot be conceived and 
then applied to literature ab extra. It is 
not the result of an examination of all 
literature, as if that represented an 
accxunulation of obser\'ed phenomena 
which provide the basis for establishing a 
theory. Principles of criticism cannot be 
isolated from nor imposed upon literature, 
any more than that particular rough-and- 
ready philosophy of life which each one of 
us possesses is divorced from the activity 
of everyday living. They arc made and 
remade and unmade by the pressure of 
experience; they are modified, corrected, 
amplified, as our experience of literature 
expands. So there is something to be said 
for the view that criticism is one of the 
literary forms and that it should be 
studied in much the same spirit as we 
study the other literary forms, such as the 
novel or the drama. A critic is one whose 
imagination is interpretative of art rather 
than life. Criticism is a creative activity; 
and in order to be successful a writer of 
criticism must be as devoted to it as to any 
other kind of writing. His success in 
criticism will be comparable to other 
literary achievement and will depend upon 
such things as his distinctive powers of 
communication, his knowledge of life and 
the quality of his personality. To judge 
rightly is not uniformly the gift of a great 
critic; to judge wrongly, on occasions, 
docs not rob him of his greatness. It is 
more important for a critic to be a good 
companion than to be infallible. 

Wc all live in the same world; and we are 
all more or less agreed what books com¬ 
prise ‘the world’s great literature* (upon 
which principles of literary judgment must 
be based). But we all have limitations 
both of intellectual capacity and of literary 
experience; no-one could read all the books 
mentioned in this encyclopaedia, nor could 
he absorb them even if he had the time, 
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the energy and the command of languages 
to enable him to read them. We must 
necessarily base our judgment upon what 
we know and what we can reasonably hope 
to know. Our philosophy is what life has 
taught us; our principles of literature arc 
those that our literary experience has 
taught us. We cannot expect to establish 
a code of literary laws for others; wo ought 
not to hope that others will make a code 
of literary laws for us. Our worth as 
literary critics largely depends upon our 
ability to free our minds from cant» 
obsolete psychology, unexamined contra¬ 
dictions, docile acceptance of fashion and 
insolent defiance of fashion, words mas¬ 
querading as ideas and metaphors 
masquerading as thoughts, a sense of 
superiority to the past and a sense of the 
inferiority of the present. If these arc our 
aims, the absence of definable ‘standards* 
(whether ethical or aesthetic) becomes less 
disturbing. Each of u$ can have in¬ 
creasing confidence in his own standards 
because they arc related to his expanding 
literary experience. This is very far from 
a naive acceptance of subjective or 
relativistic or casually impressionistic 
judgments. On the contrary it accepts the 
principles of literary criticism as, though 
time-bound and error-bound, the object of 
eager and anxious exploration by all who 
delight in literature. 

General: G. Saintsbury, A History of 
Criticism and Literary Taste in Europe (3 voU, 
1900-04; a pioneer work, somewhat erratic in 
judgment, but still of great value); J. W. H. 
Atkins, Literary CVitiVism in Antiquity (a vols, 
1934); English Literary Criticism: The Medieval 
Phase (1943), . . . The Renascence (1947), 

. . . lyth and i8th Centuries (1951; careful 
accounts of the critical writings of the periods, 
but rather weak in dealing \vith ideas); 
E. E. Sikes, The Creek Vieti; Poetry* (1931); 
C» S. Baldwin, Aledieval Rhetoric and Poetic 
to 1400 (1928); J. E. Spingam, A History of 
Literary Criticism in the Renaissance (1899); 
G. Tillotson, Criticism and the igth Century 
(1951).—Literahy Theory: R. Wcllck and 
A. Warren, Theory of Literature (1949; a 
sur>'cy of all the problems, >vith valuable 
biblio.).— Collections: G. Saintsl>ur>% Loci 
Critici (1903); W. Allen, Writers on Writing 
(1948); G. G. Smith, Elizabethan Critic^ 
Essays (2 vols, 1904); J. E. Spingam, Critical 
Essays of the ijth Century (3 voh, 1908-09); 
E, D. Jones, Ett^lish Critical Essays: i6th^ Z'^th 

and ibthCenturtfs, and_ zgth Century (2 vols, 

2922, R< W. StaUman, Critiques and 

Essays tn Criticism Tg2<^48 (1949; valuable, 
including some important American work). 
See also Tastb. T.S. 

Cuaderna Viai also called MesUt de 
Clerecla. Spanish metre, combining 4 


14-syllablc lines (occasionally i6-syllablc)in 
one stanza witli a single rhyme. There is 
a caesura in the middle of each line. 

E.M.W. 

Cycles, Literary, a group of poems or 
other compositions round a central theme, 
hero, family, object or event. It is 2in 
extension of the term ^cpic cycle* (cVikoj 
icuVAo?), first used by the Alexandrine 
grammarians with reference, it is now 
thought, to a large group of epic poems 
which by the 8th centuiy- B.c. had grown 
round the battle for Troy (q.v.). It com¬ 
prised: the II lost books called by the 
mysterious name of Cypria and relating the 
antecedents of the Trojan war; the 24 
books of the Iliad; the 11 lost books of the 
Little Iliad (’/Aia? fUKpd) which carried the 
stor>' to the destruction of Troy, incorpor¬ 
ating the lost Atnazona, j^thiopis and 
Iliupersis; finally the Nosloi (Returning of 
the Heroes) of which only the 24 books of 
the Odyssey remain, whilst the sequel, the 
Tclegonia^ relating the adventures of 
Tcicgonos, son of Od>*sseus and Circe, is 
lost. The individual epics were in some 
eases originally ‘short’ (or ballads); they 
were expanded and merged with others of 
vaiy'ing length to form an epic cycle— 
probably long before the time of Pisis- 
tratus and Solon, to whom the Alexan¬ 
drines attributed the rearrangement. 

The origins of the literary (particularly 
epic) cycle are to be found in the narrative 
technique of the Greek rhapsode. It was 
at the courts of rulers, at banquets in the 
presence of assembled warriors, that he was 
called upon. His starting point had to be 
an event or a hero kno%vn to his hearers; 
he needed to be able to relate what had 
happened before or after the known event, 
or a previously unknown exploit of a known 
hero. 

Many civilizations produced cycles of 
much the same kind. Scholars now 
generally assume that the Old Testament 
stories up to the monarchy were originally 
separate; they were drawn together later 
into cycles (the cycle of the Yahvist, of the 
Elohist, and the so-called Priestly Code 
which appears as a more or less homo¬ 
geneous story), which influenced one 
another without ever becoming completely 
fused. Grouped tales, such as those of the 
Moses cycle, themselves contain some 
small and some larger units; the main 
theme of the Mosaic cycle (the departure 
from Egypt and the conquest of Palestine) 
may even be a late addition to the separate 
stones (of the Jews in the wilderness of 
Kadesh, of the promises made to the 
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patriarchs, of the revelation on Sinai). 
Further additions were new and indepen* 
dent stories: the infancy of Moses, the 
plagues, the episodes of the conquest, the 
worship of Baal amongst the Israelites. 
The various stories were interlocked as the 
stories of the Pentateuch, their central 
theme being God’s furtherance of his 
chosen people Israel. This whole process 
began during the period of oral tradition. 
In the same way there arose a cycle dealing 
with Abraham and Lot. with which the 
cycles of Jacob and Esau, and of Joseph 
and his brethren, became associated: all 
came to be linked in major cycles. In a 
restricted sense the four versions of the 
Gospel, the Acts of the Apostles and the 
apocrjphal books may also be considered a 
literar>' cycle. So it is too with the tales of 
Buddha: the older tales collected under the 
name Hiniaydna, the younger tales of the 
Lolita Vistara, and particularly the 
vastu which includes beside Buddha 
legends m^ny Jdtakas (devout and didactic 
tales); add the more recent Mahdydna^ 
stitras and finally the SvayatnbaH Parana (in 
dialogue form; this work is Brahman in 
spirit). The Aiadanas again are tales both 
about Buddha and about great rulers, chief 
amongst whom is the * Buddlust Constan¬ 
tine*, emperor A^oka (273-232 b . c .). 
Many Christian lives of saints, such as the 
Little Flou'crs of St Francis^ show a similar 
cyclical arrangement. 

Indian epics too, both the Rdnidyana an<l 
more particularly the Mahdbharata (qq.v.), 
were probably originally short epics 
cyclically arranged. The former prcscr%'es 
the appearance of a uniform work, despite 
its many more or less independent 
episodes and intercalated legends, but the 
monumental MaJiabh&T&ta is a loose 
Agglomeration of stories and ev'cnts about 
the struggle of Bh&r&ias descendants. 
Though the later Miterary’ epic of 
KSlidisa and his successors harks back to 
the two great epics and draws on their 
tb«mes and stories, it does not form a cycle 
With them: the relationship approximates 
rather to that between the Roman literary 
epic of Virgil, Statius, Lucan and the epic 
cycle of the Greeks. 

There are cycles of tales in early Japan¬ 
ese literature, Imown to us, however, merely 
through the artihcially historical versions 
in the Kt^iki and Nihongi (qq.v.) of the 8th 
century a.d., when the compilers forced 
the m^hs into a uniform mould. 

Old Irish epic poetry shows typical 
cyclical structure. There are two main 
central themes: the struggle of king 
Chonchobor of Ulster and his heroes 


Cuchulainn, Conall Ccmach and Kcrt'us 
mac Roich against Ailill, king of Con¬ 
naught, and queen IVlelcd his wife; and 
the tales dealing with king Cormac mac 
Airt, Finn mac Cumaill and his son Oissin 
(Ossian) and their retinue. 'Fherc is a 
cycle about king Eochaid iMugmedon and 
his family; and many more. Welsh litera¬ 
ture does not lack cycles; the most famous, 
however—the Arthurian cycle of the 
Mabinogion (q.v.)—was probably first 
formed in the brilliant, imaginative history- 
(f- ttJS) of Geoffrey of .Monmouth and 
given its highest literar>- expression in the 
courtly romances of Chretien de Troyes. 
The influence of other cycles on at least the 
French literal’ versions of the Arthurian 
stories (q.v.) is clear; these are the native 
French romances on themes from classical 
antiquity (Romatt dc Thebes, Roman de 
Troie and Roman d'Encas) and cvcle.s 
centring around Charlemagne, both of 
which groups, like the -Arthurian romances, 
spread frorn France to other European 
literature. The centnil theme of the 
Charlemagne cycle (q.v.) is the battle 
fought by the emperor and his paladins 
against the whole of heathendom. This 
imperial cycle gave rise in the 12th century 
to imitations: to the various feudal (or 
vassal) cycles, of which the epics concerning 
Guillatmic d’Orange and his nephews, 
who distinguished themselves in combat 
with the internal and external enemies of 
the empire, are the most distinguished. 

The heroic enterprises of warrior 
communities—ranging from the clan to 
the national or religious community—are 
the central theme in the epic cycles of 
classical antiquity and of Irish and French 
litcramre. In the Arthurian cycles the 
individual hero comes to the fore, whilst 
the community to which he belongs, the 
Round Table, is not warlike: it is the point 
of departure as well as the final goal to 
which the individual hero returns as a 
perfect Imight after a series of adventures. 
Germanic epic cycles hold an intermediate 
FKisition. In Waltharius Latin \-ariant 
of the Anglo-Saxon Waldere) and the 
HUdebrandslied the exploit of the hero 
seems to be cither a central or a peripheral 
episode in some more general enterprise. 
Such too appears to be the position of 
the hero in Burgundian, Ostrogothic and 
Frankish cycles which are partly preser\'cd 
in the Old Norse Edda (a cycle), and in the 
later epics (which were developed imder 
the influence of the courtly romance); 
Nibelungenlied aitd Wolfdielrich. To ex¬ 
plain the origin of these longer epics we 
must take into consideration the possibility 
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of a stage in which short heroic lays were 
linked in cycles: there is the evidence of 
Cassiodonis and Jordanes on the Ostro* 
gothic lays submitted to the annalists^ and 
the catalogue of lays in the Anglo-Saxon 
IVidsith. 

'I'hc long duration of the period of 
purely oral tradition may be said to have 
favoured—as a mnemotcchnic device—the 
fonnation of epic cycles in Finnish, 
Slavonic and Tataric literatures. Thus it 
is that hundreds of Russian byliny (q.v.) 
and stnriny (heroic songs) are grouped as 
large cycles about a hero or about a town. 
'Fhe links between the songs of a given 
cycle arc sometimes close, at others loose. 
'I'hc largest byliny cycle which has historical 
roots deals with the town and region of 
Kiev. More recent cycles have developed 
about the Galician or Livonian princes 
Homan and Danilo, about the Cossack 
leaders of the Don and Volga and about the 
princes of Moscow. Some of them arc of 
the modem period; the byliny devoted to 
Peter the Great fills the whole eighth 
volume of Kireyevsky's collection, whilst 
the whole of the tenth is given up to the 
19th century—by which time, however, the 
cyclical principle has broken down. It is 
noteworthy by comparison that there is no 
important cyclical principle observable in 
the prose pobyvadshchiny which arc also 
orally transmitted, and deal in part with 
the same subjects as the verse byliny. This 
is even more true when w'c come to popular 
talcs preserved in writing. 

The popular epic poetry of the Yugoslavs 
(narodne pjesme), particularly in the older 
form (with decasyllabic lines) of the 
bugariticCf also forms cycles: about the 
heroes in the battles between the clans, or 
against the enemy beyond the frontier; 
about the marriages, festivities and battles 
under Stjcpan Du$an (1331-56) and 
Marko Kraljevid (ti394)- Of greater 
poetic merit are the Kossovo songs dealing 
with the famous first decisive battle 
against the Turks (1389). Less closely 
linked ore the songs devoted to the despot 
Djuro (Giorgje, ruled 1427-56) and to the 
second battle of Kossovo (1448), in which 
‘Janko*, the Hungarian leader Janos 
Hunyadi, is the unifying figure. There 
arc finally: an important cycle about Vuk» 
the "dragon despot' (1471-85): many 
smaller cycles more narrowly localized, 
covering the Turkish period (1500-1900); 
and in Montenegro particularly there arc 
cycles extending dotvn to modem times. 

Recent investigations have made more 
widely known the extensive oral traditions 
of the Tataric, particularly the Kara- 


Kirghiz races, comprising three major 
cycles: of the Mohammedan hero Manas, 
and of the heathen heroes Joloi and Er 
Tdshtiik. 

In Persian and Arabic literature there 
arc no popular epic cycles. But in the 
train of the great Persian ‘literary’ epic of 
Firdowsi there arises a series of parallel 
epics devoted to the less prominent heroes 
of the S/tah-Nameh : one may compare the 
minor French Arthurian romances. In 
Arabic literature there arc pre-Islamic tales, 
such as those of the hero Antar, which 
coalesce and emerge centuries later— 
possibly after passing through a cyclical 
stage—as a number of long sustained 
chivalrous romances recalling the Indian 
Ratfidydna and the later (13th century) 
prose Grail romances of French literature. 

A tendency to form cycles is on the other 
hand evident in the exclusively oral 
traditions of the African peoples (the 
Bantus, for example), whilst actual cycles 
arc prominent in the rich narrative 
tradition which has recently come to light 
in Polynesia: particularly in those talcs 
which go back to the period of the great 
voyages. They begin with Tawhaki and 
his son Rata and extend to the New Zealand 
seafarer cycles which treat the settlement 
of the islands by Toi and Whatonga and tell 
of Uenuku and his son Rua-tafu, and of 
Tangiia, the hero of Tahiti. Finally there 
are the less warlike cycles of Hawaii, 

A special form of cycle is found in 
some parts of the world: collections of 
fairy t^cs, fables, short stories or novellas, 
having a common basic theme, and held 
together by an outer story (see Rahmener- 
zAhlunc). First come the Indian Kalila 
va Dimna and PaHcItatanira; followed by 
the Suka-saptati, the Vetdla^paHchavim^ 
iatika, the Arabic Seven Wise Masters and 
Arabian Nights; later there are Boccaccio's 
Dccafneron, Chaucer’s Canterbury Tales, 
Marguerite de Navarre's Heptamdron, 
Basilc's Pentamerone and HaufTs Mdrehen. 

Finally, a series of lyrical poems may 
fonn a cycle: for instance, hymns and 
prayers for special days or the canonical 
hours; collections of ballads and romances; 
or individual cycles with or without a 
containing framework, such as Dante's 
Vita Nuova, Petrarch's Canzoniere and its 
innumerable imitations. 

There is no comprehensive monograph on 
literary cydes aa such. The most useful work 
for purposes of general survey: H. M, 
Chadwick and N. K, Chadwick, The Grototh of 
Literature (3 vols, 1932-40). For more 
detailed bibliographical guidance: F, Balden- 
sperger and W. P. Friederich, BibL 0/ Cem^ 
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paraiite Literature (1950) and Dizionario 
Utterario delle opere e Jet personnggi di tutti 1 
tempi e di tutte le letterature, cd. V. Bompiani 
{9 vols, 1947-5^)- R.R.B. 

Cyprus Passion Cycle, a group of Greek 
prose plays, representing the events of 
Holy Week. This originated in Cyprus 
probably in the 13th centur>' under the 
Lusignan regime, but it shows the influ¬ 
ence of the Greek orthodox dramatic 
homilies rather than the western 1-atin 
liturgical plays. From the stage directions 
it was clearly intended for actual pro¬ 
duction. 

Ed. A. C. Mahr (1947, with Eng. tr.); A. 
Vogt, *£tudcs sur le Th 63 trc Byzantin*, in 
Byzantion, 6 (1931); G. La Piana, ‘ The Byzan¬ 
tine Theater’, ibid,, II (1936). J.M.H. 

Czech Literature* The earliest pre¬ 
served literary works in Czech date from 
the second half of the 13th century; but 
literature in the Czech lands goes back to 
the introduction of Christianity from the 
cast (by SS. Cyril and Methodius) and 
west (by German missionaries) in the 9th 
century. The (probably loth century) 
legends of St Wenceslas in Church Slavonic 
and Latin bear witness to the beginnings of 
literary life in Bohemia. 

Vernacular h>Tnns began to be written 
down c. 1270, but the main stream begins 
with a group of verse legends composed 
shortly after 1306 and with the adaptation 
of Walter of Chaiillon's Alexandreis which 
may have been composed before 1300. 

The 14th century saw a considerable 
flowering of Czech poetry; the principal 
genres were: lives of saints (notably the 
* I^egcnd of St Catherine', the maslerpiccc 
of medieval Czech poetry); adaptations 
(mainly from the German) of chivalrous 
romances (e.g. Tristan, TandariiS and 
Floribclla), verse chronicles, among which 
Dalimil, with its forthright nationalism, 
stands foremost; lyrics, both religious and 
secular, the latter showing an interesting 
fusion of popular elements with the con¬ 
ventions of courtly love. The emperor 
Charles IV (1347-78) is thought to have 
encouraged Czech literature, especially 
hagiography; his own Latin autobiography 
was soon translated into Czech. The 
lively satires of the late 14th century 
(especially Smil FlaSka's ‘New CounciD 
reflect a preoccupation with social questions 
that is also apparent in the didactical prose 
writings of Tomii Stltn^. 

The Hussite movement directed Czech 
writing to polemical and didactic channels; 
Hus himself left few works of literary 


interest, though his mastery of language 
shows itself in his vernacular letters. In 
the works of Chcldicky reformist radicalism 
found accomplished st>*listic expression. 
Poetry was enriched by the hsTnns of the 
Hussites and later of the Bohemian 
Brethren. 

In the 16th century' humanist writers 
developed Czech prose into an elegant and 
subtle means of expression. Imaginative 
literature however remained overshadowed 
by didactic or devotional writings. Note¬ 
worthy were the Moravian bishop Jan 
Blahoslav, whose mastery of the Czech 
language gained theoretical expression in 
his Czech grammar and practical exempli¬ 
fication in his translation of the New Testa¬ 
ment. and the historian and lexicographer 
Velcslavin, whose mannered style was 
long regarded as the supreme model. But 
the greatest masterpiece of Czech prose at 
this time was the translation of the Bible 
made for the Bohemian Brethren (pub¬ 
lished I 579 “ 93 )‘ 

The Thirty Years’ War (1618-48) 
brought the destruction of Czech protes- 
tantism at home and the close integration of 
the Czech provinces into the Habsburg 
domains. Czech almost ceased to be used 
as a literary language: the exceptions are 
the hymns and devotional prose of the 
Catholic nussionaries and the work of the 
exiles who carried on the traditions of 
Blahoslav and Velcslavin. Of this latter 
class J. A. Comcnius (Komensk^) was of 
paramount importance, with his extensive 
works on religious and didactic themes. 

The first half of the i8th century saw the 
continued decline of Czech literature; but 
in the seventies and eighties the first signs 
of a linguistic and literary revival began to 
appear. Josef Dobrovsky codified the 
literary language, largely in the aspect 
which it had worn in the age of Velcslavin, 
and rediscovered the treasures of the older 
literature. Josef Jungmann revivified the 
literary language through his translations 
and his monumental Czech-German 
dictionary. 

The uncertain beginnings of modem 
Czech poetry in the period round 1800 
were soon overshadowed by the achieve¬ 
ment of Jan Kollir whose ‘Daughter of 
SUva' combines the poetical reflection of 
personal experience with a rapturous vision 
of the past and future glories of the Slavs. 
The optimism which coloured the literature 
of the national revival was implicitly re¬ 
jected in the work of K. H. M 3 cha, perhaps 
the greatest of Czech poets. His romantic 
epic May9 while its extcmal features de¬ 
rive from Byron and the Polish romantics, 
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is a highly individual expression of cosmic 
pessimism. 

Romantic enthusiasm for the national 
past was fired by the manuscripts of 
Krilov^ Dvur and Zclcna Mora which, 
purporting to contain Czech epics and 
lyrics from the early middle ages, W'cre in 
fact forged by the talented and tempera¬ 
mental Vaclat Hanka and his associates. 
Genuine examples of traditional native 
poctr>’ were found in the Czech folk-songs 
that were assiduously collected by F. L. 
Celakovsky and K. j. Erben, both of whom 
showed the influence of this popular poetry 
in their own work. In the field of scholar¬ 
ship the traditions initiated by Dobrovsky 
were carried for\vard by the historian 
KrantiSck Palacky and the archaeologist and 
linguist P. J. Safafik. 

By the mid-centur)' the impulses of 
romanticism had largely spent their force 
and a growing tendency towards realism 
became apparent, especially among the 
prose writers. In ‘Grandmother’ Bo^*na 
Nimeovd gave a masterly portrayal of 
Czech country' life, idealized in conception 
but realistic in detail; K. Havliiek-Borov- 
skj> was the first writer effectively to use 
the Czech language for polemical and poli¬ 
tical purposes; and the art of the feuillcton 
was skilfully cultivated by the versatile jan 
Neruda. The work of these three writers 
did much to establish the character of 
modem Czech prose style. 

Neruda was also a talented lyrical poet, 
especially when dealing with political and 
national themes. His contemporary 
Vicizslav Hdick has affinities with roman¬ 
tic poetry but was a leader of the reformist 
literary movement known (after the journal 
edited by Halek and Neruda) os Mij: this 
movement also brought forth one major 
novelist, Karolina Svdild. 

The writers of the seventies and eighties, 
especially the group who wrote in the 
journal kuch, turned yet more strongly to 
national themes, above all Svatopluk Cech 
in his epics, lyrics and novels and Alois 
Jirdsck, whose historical novels gave artistic 
expression to the Czech national myth¬ 
ology. A more aesthetic and cosmopolitan 
outlook inspired another influential school 
of writers—the LurrHr group, headed by 
the productive, versatile, formally brilliant 
poet Jaroslav Vrchlickjf and the neo- 
romanctc Julius Zeycr whose greatest 
achievement lies in his novels and stories. 

The tide of modem Czech literature was 
now in full flood. The century since 
Dobrovsky’s beginnings had created a new 
poetical language and (though as yet less 
sure of itselO d tradition of prose style. 


From 1890 onwards the main currents of 
Czech literary development run parallel 
with those of Europe as a whole. The 
scepticism and anti-romantic tendencies of 
the 1890s found expression in the work of 
the thinker T. G. Masaryk, w'ho helped to 
expose Hanka’s forgeries, and in the poetry 
of the critical and often Nictzschean J. S. 
IMachar. Among the greatest of Czech 
poets were the Silesian Petr Bezrud, whose 
passionate pessimism struck a discordant 
note at the opening of the present century, 
and Otakar Bfezina who proclaimed his 
personal religion in striking free rhythms 
of which later poets show many echoes. 
The impressionistic lyric was cultivated by 
several talented poets in the early part of 
this century, notably Antonin Sova, Frdfia 
brdmek and S. K. Neumann. After the 
first world war the emotional appeal of 
socialism and communism inspired much 
noteworthy lyric production as in the tvork 
of Jifi Wolker and Josef Hora; and side by 
side with this several poets adopted sur¬ 
realist techniques—most memorably 
Vitdzslav Nezval in his earlier period. The 
second world war and its Munich prologue 
brought many lyric poets back to tradi¬ 
tional measures and national themes (e.g. 
Nezval and Hora). 

The social novel and short story were 
most successfully developed before 1918 by 
K. M. Capek-Chod. Later Karel Capek 
in his strilang novels of ideas, short stories 
and sketches rendered Czech prose style 
more flexible by the introduction of ele¬ 
ments from the colloquial language; It was 
equally enriched by the more versatile 
talent of Vladislav Vanfura. Ivan Ol- 
bracht gained inspiration for a scries of 
fine works of narrative prose among the un¬ 
happy people of Subcarpathian Ruthenia. 
Most noteworthy among the novelists who 
dealt with the life and struggle of the pro¬ 
letariat on lines that anticipated the socialist 
realism that now has exclusive official 
approval was Marie Majerovi. 

The origins of the modem Czech drama 
go back to the period of the national revival, 
but the dramatic work was largely deri¬ 
vative and inferior to the work of Czech 
writers in otlier fields. Only after 1918 
did two dramatists of marked original 
talent come to the fore: FrantiSck Ltmger 
and Karel Capek. 

After 1948 the tasks of Czech literature 
were redefined in accordance \^ith Marxist 
theory. 

A. Novik, Dtt ischtch, Literatur (n.d.; best 
general survey); A. Novdk, rev. by R, Havel 
and A. Grand, Sirulni dijiny liUratttry itthi 
(1947; most convenient reference work); J« 
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Jakubcc, D^iny litrratury cejke (2 vols, 1929- 
54); H. Jelinek, Hist, de la litt. tchique{‘i vols* 
1932—35); CeskoslovMska vlastiveda, Vol. IV* 

A. Novak, PfehUdnedfjiny 
liUratury Ushe (4th ed. 1936-39); J. Vldck, 
Dijiny literatury ceski{2 vols, 1940); P. Selver, 
Czechoslovak Literature (1942); L. Stoll, 
Tficet Ut boju za ieskou socialistickou poesii 
(1950); B. Chudoba, A short survey of Czech 
literature (1924). 

ANTitOLOCiES: R. Fuchs, Eitt ErnUkrauz aus 
hundert Jahren tschech. Dichtung (1926); 
P. Eisner^ Die Tschechen. Eine Authologie 
(1928): P. Solver, An Anthology of Czccho^ 
Slovak Literature (1929); H. Jelinek, Anthologie 
de la poisie iche(me (1930); P. Solver, A century 
of Czech and Sfot ak poetry (1946). R.A. 


D actyl, a metrical foot consisting of a 
long followed by two short (-ww); 
in accentual verse, of a stressed 
followed by two unstressed syllables (J ^ 
e.g. Greek 17A109, dw«, Latin filius, owma, 
English ea^y, carrier ; the adjective is 
dactylic. Hexameters with full dactylic 
rhythm are: draa^aAiTjaiv u 7 r</>- 

fiopoy dAye* exovaiv (Homer); Quadrupe^ 
dante putreni sonitu quatit ungula campum 
(Virgil). C.T.O. 

Dadaism: see Surrealism. 

Dance of Death* Strictly speaking, this 
term should be restricted to a procession or 
dance in which the living are led to the 
grave by the dead. The living characters 
are arranged in order of precedence and 
are usually divided into clergy and laity. 
The meaning is the inevitability of death 
and the equality of all men in death. It is 
a warning to men to remember their 
mortality, and a solemn call to repentance. 
From the very beginning there w'as also a 
satirical element, which ultimately came to 
predominate. 

The subject was extremely popular in the 
late middle ages and the i6th century. It 
had endless ramifications, in paintings. 
Woodcuts (among which those of Holbein 
stand supreme), sculpture, stained glass, 
tapestry and so on. Its influence con¬ 
tinues down to our own time. We find it 
in music, for instance in the works of 
Liaxt, Saint-Sains and Mussorgsky. 

Al^ough the theme appealed to the 
artist rather than to the poet, it has left its 
mark on literature. The finest examples 
are the verses written below the mural 
paintings in the cemetery of the Innocents 
in Paris (1424^5), and the Spanish Danza 
general de la muerte, written about the 
middle of the isth century. The French 


poem was translated into English by John 
Lydgate and into Catalan by Pore Sliquel 
Carbonell. In Germany and Switzerland 
there are numerous poems in blockbooks. 
woodcuts and mural paintings. In Italy 
pictures by far outnumber literary' produc¬ 
tions, but the Ballo della morte is a poem of 
some merit. 

J. M. Clark, The Dance of Death by Hans 
Holbein (1949) and The Dance of Death in the 
Middle Ages and the Renaissance (1950). 

j.M.C. 

Danish Literature. Denmark's first 
literature is hewn in stone or canned on 
metal. Runic inscriptions were used from 
about A.D. 300, but most of those preserx ed 
date from c. 800-1100. They arc mainly 
epitaphs of kings, warriors and priests, and 
they are brief, factual and precise, occa¬ 
sionally with unrhjTned, alliterative verses. 

The introduction of Christianity brought 
Latin in its >%'ake. 'I'he most notable 
Latin poets of the D.mish middle ages are 
Anders Sunesen and Morten Borup, but 
there are also anonymous Larin poems of 
high distinction. A number of chronicles, 
annals, and biographies of saints wore also 
%vritten in Latin. Svend Aggesen and 
Saxo Grammaticus are the important his¬ 
torians of the 12th century, the latter's 
Gesta Danontm being Denmark’s first con¬ 
tribution to w'orld literature. In the 
shadow of the Latin works a Danish 
literature in the mother-tongue was slowly 
groping its way; it included provincial and 
ecclesiastical laws, medical books (Henrik 
Harpestneng), proverbs (Pedcr Laalc), 
hymns (Herr Michael), edifying books and 
general encyclopaedic literature. 

The best Danish literature of the middle 
ages is anonymous—the ballads. Both 
regarding quantity and quality Denmark is 
richer in ballads than most other countries. 
Altogether 539 Danish ballads exist, in 
more than 3,000 versions; the first 
printed edition appeared in 1591. 

With the Lutheran Reformation (1536) a 
new literature in the mother-tongue began, 
with a multitude of religious pamphlets 
(Hans Mikkelsen, Paul Helgcscn, Hans 
Tausen). Humanism and the renaissance, 
too, made their influence felt. Christiem 
Pedersen and Peder Palladius are the great 
names of the victorious Refonnation. The 
bulk of ibth-cenniry Danish poetry is 
either religious or polemic, the main 
lyrical contributions being some fine 
hymns (Hans Christensen Sthen and Hans 
Thomissen). Among the prose writers a 
few names stand out, especially that of 
Niels Hemmingsen, whose theological 
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books were read and discussed all over 
Europe, and those of Anders Ssrensen 
Vcdcl and Arild Huitfeldt, two eminent 
historians. HieronjTiius Justesen Ranch’s 
school-plays mark the beginning of a 
Danish drama. 

During the 17th century Denmark pro¬ 
duced a number of eminent grammarians 
and antiquarians, among whom Ole Worm 
and Pedcr Syv deserve special mention. 
The most important Danish prose work of 
the 17th century i% Jammen Minde, the 
memoirs of I./eonora Christina, written 
during her 20 years' imprisonment in 
the Blue Tower of Copenhagen. Poetry 
tended to follow the classics slavishly'; 
thus the favourite metres arc the hexa¬ 
meter, the alexandrine and tlie sonnet. 
Simplicity is deliberately avoided, the 
style is precious, allegories and conceits 
abound, and there are continuous refer¬ 
ences to Roman mythology. Most out¬ 
standing among the poets arc Soren 
Terkclsen, Anders Arrebo, Anders Hord¬ 
ing and Thomas Kingo, the last being 
the supreme master in every field, espe¬ 
cially as a writer of hymns, but also of 
didactic verse and pastoral poems. /\mong 
the very few playtvrights Mogens Skeel is 
most noteworthy. 

Two contrasting tendencies arc char¬ 
acteristic of Danish literature in the 18th 
century. One is critical, based on reason, 
mainly influenced by French and English 
literature and philosophy; the other is 
emotional, introspective, often with a tinge 
of religious mysticism, and in its origin 
essentially German. In the first half of 
the century Ludvig Holbcrg and H. A. 
Brorson are the exponents of these two 
tendencies. Hoibcrg's satires (especially 
Peder Paars) and his 32 comedies certainly 
deserve the liigh rank they have acquired in 
Danish literature, and in addition Holbcrg 
was also a distinguished essayist and his¬ 
torian. The Pietist hymns of H. A. 
Brorson are inspired by a deep religious 
mysticism, and the vivacious, graceful lyrics 
of Ambrosius Stub have preserved his 
name as a genuine poet. 

Between 1740 and 1800 a multitude of 
lesser philosophers and critics followed in 
Hoibcrg’s footsteps, discussing contem¬ 
porary subjects and adapting European 
rationalism to Danish conditions. Chris¬ 
tian Falster was Hoibcrg’s conservative 
counterpart as an essayist, and Jens 
Schelderup Sneedorff a younger disciple. 
This was to a great extent a period of 
ouraalism rather than of literature, a 
period of didactic verse rather than of 
lyrical poetry. Togcr Reenberg, C. F. 


Wadskijcr and C. B. Tullin, although cer¬ 
tainly not poets of the highest order, are 
interesting exponents of their time. 

Towards the end of the i8th century a 
significant literary revival took place. 
Johan Herman Wcssel’s mock-heroic trag¬ 
edy, K<frlighed uden Stromper, and'his 
light, humorous poetry have a charm which 
still have not faded away. At the same 
time, in other fields, a revival of emotional 
poetry was taking place, influenced both 
by contemporary German literature and by 
English literature. Johannes Ewald’s per¬ 
sonal and religious poems, his odes, his 
poetic dramas and his memoirs are all of 
true eminence. He is Denmark’s great 
pre-romantic poet. Both Wessel and 
Ewald, however, died before the century 
was out, and the last decades arc marked by 
much dilettantism. Somewhat above the 
general level arc Johan Nordal Brun and 
Edvard Storm, both of Norwegian extrac¬ 
tion, Christian Olufsen, a playtvright, 
Knud Lyhnc Rahbck, a critic, poet and 
playwright, and Malthe Conrad Bruun and 
P. A. Heiberg, two rebels, both expelled 
from Denmark for their radical views. The 
last Danish writer of the 18th century is 
Jens Baggesen, a gifted poet who lost con¬ 
tact, however, with the new century, which 
he did not understand. 

The romantic movement came to Den¬ 
mark from Germany. German romantic 
philosophy was interpreted by Henrik 
Steffens and imitated by A. \V. Schack v. 
StafTcldt, but the early Danish roman¬ 
ticists gave it a form very different from 
the original. Adam Ochlcnschl 3 ger in¬ 
augurated the new movement and became 
its leader. His poetic genius reached its 
climax in the mixture of epic and lyric 
poetry, but his youthful verse plays {St 
Hans Aftenspil, Aladdin) and his many 
Nordic tragedies (a genre already begun by 
Ewald) also broke fresh ground. N. F. S. 
Gnmdtvig’s greatness is not confined to 
literature, although he was one of the most 
prolific tvriters of the 19th century; most 
important, from a purely literary point of 
view, are his hymns and prophetic visions 
(e.g. Hyaarsmorgen). Among the prose 
works of B. S. Ingemann only his his¬ 
torical novels deserve mention, but his 
‘ Morning and Evening Songs ’ are among 
the purest lyric poetry of the century. Car- 
sten Hauch was a dramatist and a novelist, 
but greatest as a lyric poet. Christian 
Hviid Brcdahl is more influenced by 
English romanticism. 

During the first quarter of the 19th cen¬ 
tury the early romantic movement was un¬ 
challenged. Then appeared two men who 
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brought a new element of reason and 
realism into Danish literature, Poul MoUer, 
a charming lyric poet who was also the 
author of the first Danish novel dealing 
witlt contemporary events, and Steen 
Steensen Blichcr, a Jutland parson whose 
poetr>' and short stories var>‘ from a mood 
of sad resignation to warm humour. W ith 
Blicher the Jutland movement in Danish 
literature begins. 

In the 1820s and 1830s a new Iiterar>* 
school came into existence—a Copenhagen 
school, to whose members perfection of 
form was more important than content. 
Johan Ludvig Heiberg, the poet, critic and 
playtvright, was the unrivalled leader of 
this group. With his Hegelian philosophy 
and his Danish imitations of French vaude^ 
ville he attempted to revivify Danish 
literature. His most successful work is 
the verse drama En Sja:l efter Dodeii, 
Henrik Hertz, who was also both a drama** 
tist—he wrote light bourgeois comedies and 
serious romantic plays—and a poet, be¬ 
longs to the same school, and so do rvvo 
members of Heiberg’s family, Thomasine 
Gyllembourg, his mother, and johanne 
Luisc Heiberg, his talented wife. 

In the 1S30S and 1840$ a revival of 
Danish poetry took place, led by Christian 
Winthcr, the author of many beautiful love 
poems, Ludvig Bodteher, who wrote a 
handful of delicate, sensitive and artistic¬ 
ally sober poems, and Emil Aarcstrup, an 
epicurean, Gallic in his taste, Denmark’s 
supreme erotic poet. To the same genera¬ 
tion belongs Fredcrik Paludan-Mullcr, 
originally a disciple of Byron, who came to 
scorn the purely aesthetic point of view, 
and whose poetry expresses his condemna¬ 
tion of the world and the flesh. A com¬ 
pletely new field was cultivated by Hans 
Christian Andersen, whose fair>'-tales and 
stories for children were written in such a 
way that the grown-ups began to listen, 
realizing that the stories were meant 
equally much for them. What Andersen 
wrote was true poetry—tragic, comic, 
simple or humorous—and his tales arc of 
such universal appeal that many of them 
have equal fascination for a Danish, an 
English or a Hindu child. As a writer of 
fairy tales he has never been equalled in 
^y country; in all the other fields he culti¬ 
vated—poetry, novels, plays etc.—he is 
less outstanding. 

In the 1840s M. A. Goldschmidt created 
a sensation in Copenhagen with his revolu¬ 
tionary paper ‘Corsaren'—famous for its 
feud with Kierkegaard. But he w'as also 
the author of several brilliant short stories 
and novels, giving intimate descriptions of 


Danish provincial or Jewish litV. \ more 
consistently rcvolutionar>' spirit was 
Fredcrik Dreier, Denmark's first socialist. 

Soren Kierkegaard, who preached a giis- 
pcl of extreme individualism, holds an 
isolated position, unattached to any group 
and with hardly any followers. Ilis anli- 
Hegclian philosophy was advanced in a 
series of books which are at the same time 
belles-lettres of the highest importance. 

The 1850$ and 1860s produced nothing 
great; even the most noteworthy poetb of 
those decades, Carl Ploug, J. C, Hostrup, 
Christian Richardt, II. Kaalund and 
Peter Faber, did little more than rehash the 
better known romantic themes, and the 
leading novelists, such as Vilhelm Bergsoo, 
Carit Etlar and H. F. Ewald, were without 
much originality. The only innovator 
was H. E. Schack, whose novel, Phantas^ 
tetne^ may be said to have been written 20 
years before its time. 

This stagnation was terminated by the 
revolution of the seventies, det viodcrnc 
getinembriid^ ‘the modem break-through’ 
of naturalism or realism—a movement of 
which Georg Brandcs was the spiritual 
leader. Ho had a considerable intlucncc 
on J. P. Jacobsen, Denmark’s first and 
greatest novelist of the style naiuraliste^ 
and on Holgcr Drachmann, a versatile poet, 
whose individualism, however, did not 
allow him to remain anybody’s disciple. 
Sophus Schandorff, Edvard Brandcs and 
the conser\'ative Vilhelm Topsoc arc among 
the minor realistic prose writers of this 
period. 

The great name of the 1880s is that of 
Henrik Pontoppidan, who made it his task 
to tell his countrymen the unvarnished 
truth about themselves, without attempting 
to soften the blow by prescribing patent 
medicines. His three great novel cycles 
are among the most important in the entire 
Danish literature. Herman Bang is a dis¬ 
illusioned novelist whose eminently artistic 
’tragic idylls* arc concerned with the step¬ 
children of life. Karl Gjellerup went 
through a development from radical real¬ 
ism to abstract, metaphysical idealism. 

In the 1890s a neo-romantic poetic re¬ 
vival took place; emotions and fantasy were 
reinstated, and the worship of beauty took 
the place of the worship of truth. The 
lyric poets of the nineties called themselves 
‘symbolists’, because they stated that 
their object was ‘ to express the inexpres¬ 
sible in symbolic form To this group be¬ 
long Johannes Jorgensen, who found 
refuge in Roman Catholicism, Viggo 
Stuckenberg, Sophus Claussen—the great¬ 
est poet of them all—and Helgc Rode. 
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Gustiiv Wicd, Dickensian in his humour 
and Strindbercian in Ids philosophy, wit¬ 
tily cynical both in his plays and his novels, 
is Denmark's Rreatest humorist of the 19th 
century. Miiuir but noteworthy prose 
writers towanis the etui of the century arc 
three women. Aimes Ilenningsen, Karin 
Michaelis and Ciyrithc Lemche, and three 
men, P. F. Uist, Peter Nansen and Carl 
Kwald. Otto Penzon, Einar Christiansen 
and 1 lenri Nathansen should be mentioned 
among tlie playwrights, and Svend Grundt- 
vig and -■^el OIrik as t^vo distinguished 
literary scholars. 

Martin Andersen Nexo, Denmark’s 
great proletarian writer, and Johannes V. 
Jensen, poet, essayist and author of Heimat 
tales and novels of Darwinian philosophy, 
are the two most prominent Danish authors 
of the 20th century. Ix'ss intelligible out¬ 
side Denmark arc the novelists Jakob 
Knudson and Ilnratd Kidde, and probably 
also 'Fhit Jensen, Knud Hjorto, Astrid 
Ehrencron-Kiddc, Otto Rung, Edith Rode, 
'rhorkild Gravlund and Harry* Soiberg, 
but in various ways each of them has en¬ 
riched Danish literature. Among the 
novelists who have appealed more to 
readers outside Scandinavia arc iVIarie 
Brcgcndahl, Johannes liuchholtz, J. Anker 
Larsen, Peter Freuchen and even Svend 
Fleuron. 

The most distinguished poets of the first 
quarter of the century are Jeppe Aakjicr, 
Johan Skjoldborg. Thogcr Larsen—all 
three Jutlanders—, Vnidemar. Rerdam and 
Kaj Hoffmann. They were followed by 
'I’om Kristensen, Otto Gelstcd, Kai Friis 
hlollcr, Hans Ilarn-ig Sccdorff Pedersen, 
Emil Bonnelycke and Harald Bergstedt, 
who arc the most significant poets of the 
first post-war generation. Contemporary 
with them are nvo great novelists, Jacob 
Paludan and Karen Blixen Finecke {alias 
Isak Dincsen), the latter of whom, how¬ 
ever, only had her d^but in the 19305. 

In the 1920S and 1930s the social novels 
of Hans Kirk. Knuth Becker, Harald Hcr- 
dal. Mogens Klitgaard and Leek Fischer 
stand out. 'Phey were followed by other 
novelists, such as H. C. Branner, Knud 
Sonderby, Aage Dons, Jorgen Nielsen and 
Martin A. Hansen, whose novels and 
stories are psychological rather than social. 
Other good prose writers are Hans Scherfig, 
a great satirist, and the two eminent Faro- 
cse novelists, Jorgen-Frantz Jacobsen and 
William Heinsen. 

Among contemporary Danish play¬ 
wrights the most significant are Kaj Munk, 
Kjeld Abell and C. E. Soya. Of the 
younger Danish lyric poets it will suffice 


here to mention four: Nis Petersen^ Paul la 
Cour, Tovc Ditlcvsen and Morten Nielsen. 

Donsk biografisk I^ksikon, cd. P. Engclstoft 
and S. Dahl (27 vols, 1923^44); C. S. Peter¬ 
sen and V. Andersen, Ilfuttrerft dansh Litiera^ 
turhistow (4 voN, 1924-34); Oluf Friis, Dm 
damkc Litteroturs Historic (1Q45 fT.); F. J. 
Rillcskov Jansen, Danmarkx DiRickumt (1944 
ff.); H. Bnx, Danmarla Digterc (1951); B. 
Erichsen and A. Krarup, Dufuk historisk 
Bihliografi til Vdgongen af jgj2 (3 vols, 19J7- 
27); H. Ehrcncron-MuUer, FerfatterUksikon 
omfattcnde Danmark, Norge og Island indtil 
i8t4 (i 2 vols, 1924-35); T. H. Erslcw, /!/• 
mindeligt ForfatterUhsikon for Kongeriget Dan^ 
mark with Supplement (6 vols, 1843-53, 1858^- 
68); H. Brix, Analyser og Problemer (6 voU, 
W 33 ” 5 ^); E. Thomsen, Dansk Litteraiur efUr 
2870 (1935); S. Moller Kristensen, Dansk Lit^ 
(eratur igiS-yo (1950); Danske Digtere i det 20, 
Aarhundrede, cd. E. Fmndsen and N. K. 
Johansen (2 vols, I 9 S 0 ; Cai M. Wocl, Dansk 
ForfatterUhsikon{xg4$)\ llvemskrcvltvadl, cd. 
F. Schyberg and N. Backhausen (2 vols, 
1945 - 50 . 

K. Bredsdorff, B. Mortensen and R. Pop- 
pcrwcll. An Introduction to Scandtnax'ian 
Literature from the earliest time to oar day 
(1951)* E. BredsdoriT, Danish JMerature in 
English translation. A bibliography (1950); 
P. M. Mitchell, Bibliog. Guide to Danish Lit. 
(1951)» Astrup Larsen, Scandinavian 

Literature (1930); The History of the Sean^ 
dinavian Literatures^ cd. F. Blnnlmcr (1938); 
H. G. TopsCc-Jensen, Scandinavian Literature 
from Braudes to our day (1929); Edmund W. 
Gossc, Studies in the Literature of Northern 
Europe (1879); Edmund W. Gossc, Ttio Visits 
to Denmark (1911); H. H. Boyesen, Essays on 
Scandinatian Literature (1895); The Oxford 
Book of Semdinavtart Verse, cd. E. Gosse 
and \V. A. Craigic (1925^ A. OIrik, The 
Heroic Legends of Denmark (1919); A Book of 
Damsh Ballads, tr* E. M. Smith Dampier 
(1934); A Book of Datiish Verse, tr. S. F. 
Damon and R. S. Hillycr (1922); Dennsarys 
Best Stories, ed. H. Astrup Larsen (1928); 
Modem Danish Authors, cd. N. Hcltbcrg and 
E. Heepc (1946); ‘ In Denmark I teas bom ... f 
A Little Booh of Danish Verse, tr. R. P. Keig- 
win (1950). 

Dawn Song: see TACBLiEDe 

D^clmd) Spanish stanza form, also called 
E^inela after the supposed inventor^ 
Vicente M. EspincL A combination of 
ID 8*syllnblc lines which rhyme: abba; 
acedde. It appears at the end of the 16th 
century, E.M.W. 

Dedc Korkut Stories> twelve Turkish 
epic tales^ named after the sage who ap¬ 
pears in each, probably collected from onl 
tradition and put together by an unknown 
author in the 14th century. The only 
rasting manuscript was at Dresden; an 
incomplete copy is in the Vatican library. 
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The stories relate the life of Oguis "I'urkish 
tribes in north-eastern Anatolia during the 
13th and 14th centuries; the deeds of their 
princes; their battles against the Black Sea 
Greeks and Caucasians (Georgians). They 
contain elements of the old Turkish epic, 
the Oguziiame^ which has not come dowTi 
to us. Although the tales were written 
doun after the conversion of the Turks to 
Islam, the effect of Arabo-Islamic culture 
is only superficial. The pre-Islamic ele¬ 
ments in these stories have strong common 
characteristics, in expression and content, 
with Anatolian and central Asiatic popular 
literature. Slightly altered versions of 
some of the tales still live in Turkish folk¬ 
lore. The language is vivid, colourful and 
flowing. Certain word sequences con- 
nected with definite characters and sub¬ 
jects are repeated and arc in rhjTne or 
alliteration and this suggests that parts of 
old poems have been incorporated into the 
talcs. 

Kilisli Rifat, Kitab^i Dcde Korkut (igi6); 
O. §. Gokyay, Dede Korkut (1938); E. Rossi, 
*Un nuovo manoscritto del Kitab-t Dede 
Qorqut% in Riv. Srudi Oricmali, 25 (1950) and 
// Kitab^x Dede Qorqui (1952). F.I. 

Detective Stories* The detective story 
may be either a full-length novel or a short 
story but in order that it may properly be 
defined as a detective story it must con¬ 
tain:—the commission of a crime; the 
possibility of its having been committed by 
one or several people; its solution by a 
detective either prof^essional or amateur. 

Certain classical stories, (Edipus Rex for 
instance, or the episodes concerning Cacus 
and Hercules in the Aeneid have faintly an 
element of the detective story; Daniel, 
when saving Susanna from the Elders and 
when exposing the priests of Bel, was in 
some sense an investigator; but in the main 
these do not fall w'ithtn our definition. 

Similarly, certain modem variations 
must be regarded as only closely allied to 
the detective story. The first of these 
variations was the hero-criminal of which 
the best examples arc E. W. Homung’s 
JWfles and Maurice Leblanc’s Arsene 
Lupm; the latest perhaps is the type w here 
the identity of the criminal is never in 
doubt but where his conviction is. And 
there are and have been many other such 

variations. 

Whilst, however, these arc only just out¬ 
side the true detective story, certain others 
—the pure thriller with no detection, the 
*py or secret service story, the adventure 
»tory and the ghost story—arc not really 
detective stories at all. 


"i'hc modem detective stor>* took its rise 
at a comparatively recent date and mzy 
fairly be attributed to the invention ot Edear 
Allan Poe. The scene of The Mystery 0/ 
Marie Rogei (1845) is placed in Paris, but 
in reality' Poc was describing the murder of 
Mar>' Cecilia Rogers which had recently 
taken place in New York. Poc not only 
gave a solution but it proved to be correct 
and even assisted in the arrest of the 
murderer. 

But if the first short detective stor>* came 
from America, the first full-length detec¬ 
tive novel came from France when Emile 
Gaboriau in 1866 published Vaffaire 
Lerouge. With tliis and other of Gaboriau*s 
stories the fictional detective made his first 
appearance. At about the same time 
Wilkie Collins published in England The 
Moonstone (1868), and with Sergeant 
Cuff's passion for roses began a long line of 
characteristic English investigators. 'Phe 
first widespread popularity dates from 
cht publication, beginning in 1891, of 
the short stories of Sherlock Holmes in the 
Strand Magazine w'hich Conan Doyle 
subsequently collected together as The Ad- 
ventures of Sherlock Holmes. 

Whereas in the Sherlock Holmes stories 
the crime was often robbcr>' (jewels, an in¬ 
convenient photograph) or the doping of a 
race horse and sometimes there was vir¬ 
tually no crime at all, in practically all 
other detective fiction there is only one 
t>pe of crime, namely murder. This is 
possibly due to the curious fact that detec¬ 
tive stories approach to modem morality 
talcs. They must contain evil—but good 
must triumph, and to heighten the sus¬ 
pense, nothing less than the highest stake, 
life itself, may be played for. Therefore 
nothing less than murder suffices. 

In some stories the actual manner of the 
murder is not a major feature, the very 
simplicity providing a difficulty to its solu¬ 
tion. Other writers, tired of reiterated 
blunt instruments, devote considerable in¬ 
genuity to devising a new method, c.g. 
Dorothy Sayers’ The Nine Tailors where 
the murder is really carried out by the 
church bells. 

One of the many conventions, how’cver, 
which have been insisted upon by the 
reader is that there arc limits to what is 
pennissiblc. Credibility is essential. If 
poison is used, it must be a poison knowm 
to science; the effects on the victim must be 
those which would actually occur; very ob¬ 
scure or improbable weapons or scientific 
devices should not be used unless their 
existence can be reasonably accounted for: 
faked accidents must be plausible. 
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In real life the experience of the police is 
understood to be that generally there is 
seldom more than one person who could or 
was likely to have committed the crime. 
'I'heir efforts therefore arc mainly directed 
to establishing a legal proof that will ulti¬ 
mately lead to conviction. In the course 
of so doing they may frequently adopt the 
kind of methods that arc dear to the heart 
of detective stor>’ writers, but they will 
more often employ more prosaic ones and 
they will seldom have to deal with the case 
of a man or woman w'ho might with some 
degree of likelihood have been murdered 
for one of half a dozen causes. 

For obvious reasons the detective story 
writer allows himself a greater latitude. 
His blackmailer may have been unfaithful 
to his mistress as well as being the missing 
heir to a fortune; his harmless recluse may 
possess the only known Great Britain \d. 
black with inverted centre and the secret 
that will unveil the drug smuggling ring. 
It is not regarded as unfair, so long as the 
credulities arc not strained loo far—as they 
would be with such a \d. black. It is, 
however, vastly better that the reader 
should not notice that they are being 
strained at all. 

In detective stories—but still within the 
limits of reason—criminals are allowed to 
cover up their first crime by a second, and 
it is not absolutely obIigator>- that sub¬ 
sequent murders should be committed by 
the original criminal. 'I’herc arc artistic 
faults perhaps in this, and some writers and 
some readers regard such proceedings as a 
weakness. In the view of others they 
provide an opportunity for more action and 
prevent the story from becoming a static 
puzzle. In America much more and more 
violent action is required than in English 
stories. 

It is essential that the crime should be 
solved and that the solution should carry 
conviction to the reader. Whether it 
would carry conviction to the criminal in 
the court of law is of less importance (un¬ 
less, of course, that proof is a central 
feature of the story). With this object in 
view the criminal must have committed 
his crime with ingenuity and care but it 
must not be the perfect crime. The flaw 
must, by one of the most widely and firmly 
held convictions, be placed honestly before 
the reader. In the opinion of nearly all 
readers it should be possible for the con¬ 
noisseur to detect the real clue and observe 
all false clues to be such-provided that he 
cares to take the trouble. If the reader’s 
final comment is ‘Of course it was per¬ 
fectly obvious. I could have seen it at 


once if I had chosen to do so\ he (and the 
writer) is content. If he guesses the solu¬ 
tion at once he will find the book dull, and 
if he thinks he has been deceived he will be 
justifiably angry. 

It follows therefore that the writer must 
keep to these rules amongst others:— 

1. He must not allow two statements to 
contradict each other unless that contra¬ 
diction proves to be an essential part of the 
plot. 

2. He must not conceal vital facts until 
the very end. 

He must not make deliberately false 
and misleading statements unless they arc 
made by the villain or a character already 
pointedly shown to be unreliable. 

4. He must make no mistake whatever 
in his medicine, law or in any specialized 
process which forms part of the story, un¬ 
less such mistakes arc deliberate. 

5. He must give the reader some due or 
clues. 

6. lie may, however, put in as many 
irrelevant clues as he likes, provided that 
their existence is ultimately explained 
away. Loose ends arc very much to be 
deprecated. 

7. His psychology must be sound and 
his character drawing at least good but he 
is allowed some latitude as to the criminal. 
The ideal criminal enters the story as a 
reasonably s>7npathctic character and 
gradually reveals less agreeable traits. The 
ideal red-herring docs the opposite. 

8. Good writing and some humour are 
essential. A love interest is permissible 
but not compulsory. 

9 * There should be an unexpected twist 
towards the end. 

10. Finally, except for a very good 
reason, the story must end in arrest or 
confession. 

The modem tendency of the story may 
therefore be illustrated in terms of the 
solver. In the first place these differ 
internationally. Broadly speaking the 
detective story, despite its American and 
French origins, flourishes mainly in Great 
Britain. This is probably due in part to 
the characteristics of the three races but 
also to the composition of the three police 
forces, their organization and attitude of 
the public to them. 

In England and Wales (writers of detec¬ 
tive Action place their scenes in Scotland 
and Ireland at their peril unless they have 
sound local knowledge) the police belong 
to the district; they are the instruments of 
government; they are in no way polittcal 
and they arc not armed. They have there¬ 
fore the full support of the majority of the 
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population. As a consequence the iic- 
cional police detective is on the whole a 
$)Tnp3thetic character. In addition the 
police are considered to have the advantage 
in numbers, in scientific instruments and 
in such matters as criminal dossiers. 
Therefore the English reading public 
considers that the professional is more 
likely to solve the crime than the gifted 
amateur. 

In America the attitude is quite difTerent. 
The district attorney has to get u prosecu¬ 
tion or his party will lose votes. The 
police chiefs must show efficiency or be 
dismissed. There is a constant and 
vigorous demand for results, for rapidity, 
for action. There is legitimately an oppos¬ 
ing civically minded but politically active 
faction and so the amateur is permitted, 
even encouraged, to beat the professional 
and the professional may be depicted os 
showing both incompetence and un¬ 
pleasantness. He is also allowed to get 
killed. He is not, however, expected also 
to be a cultured, well-read, knowledgeable 
man speaking refined and witty English 
and displaying a heart of gold. On the 
contrary he has to get on with it and his 
wisecracks arc invariably in the most up- 
to-date slang. 

The modem French detective story is so 
largely confined to Georges Simenon that 
it is perhaps dangerous to generalize too 
much. The outlook however permits of a 
greater distrust of the national police force 
than is commonly allowed in British 
stories and at the same time calls for more 
psychology, more philosophy and above all 
more logic. The whole atmosphere de¬ 
mands more rumination—at which M. 
Maigrct excels. 

The type and methods of the solver too 
frequently classify the story. The pure 
amateur interested in one case and in one 
case only for special reasons is rare. The 
speculative amateur is best represented by 
G. K. Chesterton's Father Brown but is 
unusual. Even the quasi-professional 
amateur with detection as his hobby is not 
common. Lord Peter Wimsey and M. 
Hercule Poirot arc accepted because the 
writing of Dorothy Sayers and Agatha 
Christie is attractive but their kind is get¬ 
ting scarcer. Doctor Watson has seldom 
been followed successfully and never sur¬ 
passed. Even when a writer constantly 
uses the same investigator, he is now 
usually a professional despite the diffi¬ 
culties of moving him about the countp^ 
(which can be overcome by ‘ bringing in 
ffie Yard^) and the probability that his last 
brilliant solution of the writer's previous 


murder has resulted in his promotion to a 
rank too semor for the next book. To 
overcome this last point professional detec¬ 
tives are occasionally made to come back 
from retirement or to take a busman's 
holiday, but the device is not alw-ays 
convincing. 

The detective story then must pose a 
problem and offer a solution. It muse be 
fair, accurate, interesting and well-written. 
Its plot must be terse and free from pad¬ 
ding, novel and ingenious, and lead up in¬ 
evitably to an unexpected conclusion. The 
convention is an artificial one and it must 
be at least a matter for speculation whether 
the intelligence of detective story writers 
can invent sufficient variety to retain the 
public taste. 

H. D. I'homson, Masters of Mystery (1931): 
H. Hay craft. Murder For Pleasure (1941) and 
The Art of the Mystery Story (1946). R.H. 

Devil in Literature. Tlie existence of a 
personified Devil was declared an article of 
faith by the Council of Toledo in 447, and 
confirmed a century' later when the Council 
of Constantinople defined the doctrine of 
hell and pronounced the Devil to be im¬ 
mortal. These declarations were not, of 
course, the origin of the demoniac creed 
which had flourished for centuries before; 
but they enormously strengthened its hold 
upon the human mind and concentrated 
the spiritual fears of Christendom upon a 
single ruling spirit of evil. Henceforth, as 
Satan, Lucifer, Be'clzcbub or Mephisto- 
pheles, that spirit reigned in men's thoughts 
as lord of hell and prince of darkness, the 
leader of a host of fiends who ranged 
through the world, seeking constantly to 
lure unhappy souls to eternal damnation. 

Medieval literature and legend depicted 
Satan as a monstrous being, homed, tailed 
and taloncd, with cloven hoofs and 
leathery w'ings, who w*as always on the alert 
to carry off sinners to a hell which, though 
uncertainly placed, had a definite location 
somewhere near this earth. For some he 
was Lucifer, the fallen archangel; for 
others he was an ill-defined but horrifying 
combination of the old heathen gods and 
the prinaitive demons who haunted the 
pagan world. Popular talcs show that he 
was also slightly ridiculous. Simple people 
could cheat him in a way that would have 
been impossible had he not been as stupid 
as he was evil. Thus in the mystery 
plays he is as frequently a figure of fun as 
one of terror, and in the traditional mum¬ 
mers’ play Be'clzebub is a minor char¬ 
acter, appearing only when the serious 
part is over, to provide comic relief. 
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in time* however, these primitive con¬ 
ceptions ii'dvc place to notions of a spirit 
at once more subtle and more dangerous. 
In Christopher Marlowe’s play Tiie 
Tragu al History of Doctor FausUis (e. 1588) 
it is Lucifer who 

. . . by pndc and insolence 

For \shi<;h God threw him from the face of heaven, 

became * arch-regent and commander of 
all spirits’. When Faustus, seeking fresh 
outlets for his restless mind, takes to the 
black arts, Lucifer allows Mcphistopheles 
to bargain for his soul. His aspect is so 
hideous that Faustus cannot bear it and 
bids him return in the form of a Franciscan 
friar. Yet notwithstanding this relic of 
medievalism, the Devil has already begun 
to shed the grossly carnal attributes that 
marked him in the middle ages. Hell is no 
longer u place but a state of mind. Faustus 
thinks it a fable, but Mcphistopheles tells 
him: 

lIcU hath no limits, nor is circumscribed 

In one self place; for where we are is hell. 

And where hell is (here must we ever be. 

The demon passionately regrets the heaven 
he lost by following Lucifer, but neverthe¬ 
less strives to add to the latter’s kingdom 
by winning the Doctor’s soul and that of 
any other man who may 

. . . rack the name of God, 

Abjure the Scriptures and his Saviour Christ. 

This traRic view of Satan is still more 
clearly shown in Milton's Paradise JajsI 
(1667). Ruined though he is, he never 
ceases to be an archangel, magnificent in 
his downfall, all his great gifts turned to 
hatred and darkness, but still existing. 
Here is no medieval monstrosity but a vast 
and darning spirit, capable of weeping for 
the sorrows of his followers and of sus¬ 
taining them and himself by his own self- 
generated fire of hate, while he patiently 
plans a subtle revenge upon God through 
the fall of man. 

In James Hogg’s Private Memoirs and 
Confessions of a Justified Sinner (1824) 
Satan is so well disguised that his victim 
never recognizes him for what he is until 
the very end. Robert Colman, already in¬ 
clined towards antinomianism, meets a 
stranger who resembles him in appearance, 
on a day when his cold and malicious mind 
is puffed with spiritual pride and malice. 
On this hopeful groundwork the subtle 
stranger builds up a terrible edifice of mur¬ 
der and crime, leading die wretched man 
further and further into the darkness. 
When at last Robert realizes liis danger, it 
is too late. The Devil possesses him 
utterly and forces him to commit the last 
despairing crime of suicide. 


Satirical writers have often used Satan 
as a means of deriding the follies and vices 
of mankind. Lesage in Le Diable boiteux 
(1707). Byron in The Devil’s Drive (1813) 
and Hauff in Memoiren dcs Satans (1826) 
employ this method. 'Fhe Devil here 
loses personal importance and becomes a 
mere distorting mirror of the human mind. 
C. Jv L/Cwis, in The Screivtape Letters 
(IQ42), re.storcs him to power and shows 
him as the head of a vast organization de¬ 
voted to the destruction of souls, Satan 
himself does not appear; it is Screwtape, 
head of a department, who, through letters 
of advice to a junior fiend, shows how the 
human soul can be subtly corrupted and 
lost. Screwtape has a knowledge of 
psychology which human professors of 
that subject might well envy; but he and 
his nephew fail in the end because, being 
devils, they are incapable of grasping the 
true nature of that which is good. 

Perhaps the most realistic portrayal of 
personified evil is to be found in Goethe's 
Faust. Here Satan has no magnificent or 
tragical attributes. He docs not even care 
greatly, like Screwtape, for the ruin of 
souls. But everything he touches is cor¬ 
rupted. In his presence everything good 
and noble withers, and every fine deed or 
aspiration is tainted and cheapened. 

The spirit I, that endlessly denies, 

And nghtly too; for all that comes to birth 

Is fit for overthrow, as nothing worth, 

is how he describes himself to Faust, and 
thus he shows himself throughout. He is 
the very incarnation of cynicism, the essen¬ 
tial mud-slinger to whom nothing is 
sacred. He is, in fact, the true Devil of 
our modem world. In all literature there 
is no more horrifying and utterly convinc¬ 
ing representation of deadly evil than this. 

Satan. A Symposium, ed. C. Moeller 
(1951): J* Bois, Satanisme et la magie (1897); 
M. Oareon and J. Vinchon, The Devil (Eng. 
tr. 1929); J. Ashton, The Devil in Britain and 
America (1896); A. RevUlc, The Devil, hts 
Origin, Greatness and Decadence (1877); G. 
Roskoff, Geschichte des Teufels (1869); Jacques 
Collin de Plancy, Dictiomtaire infernal (1863). 

C.H. 

Devotio Moderna, a movement of reli¬ 
gious renewal in the Netherlands, started 
by Geert Groote and characterized by 
a very pronounced spirituality (stres¬ 
sing the exclusive importance of inward 
experience) os well as a marked spiritual 
fervour. This religious revival led to the 
foundation of houses where the Brethren 
and Sisters of the Common Life lived to» 
gether without monastic vows, working for 
a living. The first houses at Deventer. 
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founded within Gecrt Groote’s lifetime, 
were copied both in the Netherlands and 
abroad, especially in Germany. The 
monastery at Windesheim, founded in 
1387, encouraged the founding of many 
affiliated monasteries as well as the adher¬ 
ence of already established ones, together 
constituting the Congregation of W indes- 
heim, which contributed greatly to the 
propagation of the spirit of the Modem 
Devotion in the monasteries. 

But for the IVIodem Devotion spiritual 
literature in the Netherlands of the 15th 
ccntuiy would be unthinkable. It has in¬ 
spired and put its mark on the spiritual 
folk-song and devotional literature. The 
leaders themselves (Gecrt Groote, Florens 
Radewijns, Thomas a Kempis, Johannes 
Vos van Heusden, Gerlach Peters^ Hendrik 
Mande, Gerard ^rbolt and others) wrote 
mainly in Latin (although, with the ex* 
ception of Zerbolt, they sometimes used the 
vernacular), but their writings were usually 
translated w'ithout delay, a rich Middle 
Dutch prose literature of ascetic devotional 
character ensuing. Its sceptical attitude 
towards many ecclesiastical institutions 
(worship of saints, pilgrimages etc.) and 
the scholastic philosophy, in short towards 
all intellcctualism and formalism, helped 
to pave the way for humanism and 
reformation. 

A. H)Tna, The Christiart Renaissance, a his¬ 
tory of the * Devotio Moderna* (192s) and The 
Brethren of the Common Life (1950); R. Post, 
De Modeme Devotie (1940). J.J.M. 

Diaeresis, division in a metrical line 
where the end of a foot coincides with the 
end of a word. C.T.O. 

Dialogue. At its lowest level dialogue is 
a conversation benveen tw'o or more per¬ 
sons, but as a literary art form it demands 
unity of subject, style and a sense of form 
which arc never, or only very rarely, in¬ 
gredients of ordinary conversation. Liter¬ 
ary and artistic qualities save it from decay. 
At its highest level it flourishes as much in 
ntodem times as it did in ancient. For its 
success and artistic signiflcance the dia- 
^gue depends equally upon matter and 
fonn; as in every w*ork of art form and 
tnatter should be indivisible. With these 
qualities dialogue became at an early 
stage an independent literary genre; it has 
t>ten practised by innumerable and diverse 
writers in most languages of the w'orld 
from Aristotle and Plato to Paul Ernst, 
Paul Valiry, E. Sackville West, Herbert 
Read etc. ‘The best writers in every age 
have written in dialogue ’ is Lander’s bold 


claim and he himself made notable 
contributions to this art form with his 
Intaginary Comersations. 

Its present-day popularity owes much to 
the medium of broadcasting, as its fonn 1$ 
well-suited for this means of literary com¬ 
munication. The part played by dialogue 
in drama and fiction has been amply in¬ 
vestigated and discussed, but tlic prin¬ 
ciples by which dialogue is raised to an art 
form have so far never been defined. 'I his 
may be due to its long voluminous histor>' 
and the wide range it has been given. 
Literary historians and critics contented 
themselves in the main with classificatjons 
or dealt solely with individual achieve¬ 
ments in this field. All dialogues ha\e 
certain characteristics in common; what 
matters is that ideas arc show n in action, in 
contrast to action itself which belongs to 
the nature and essence of drama. ^J'hcrc is 
no necessity for a dialogue to include more 
than ideas, but there are many cases in 
which a certain amount of narrative is given 
as well. The idea, however, remains 
tlie kernel, and the some is true of the 
argument which is under discussion. 

The best-known dialogue form, namely 
the Socratic, is a conversation in the form 
of question and answer; the person who is 
questioned originates those ideas whicli the 
questioner wishes to bring before him. 
Plato’s dialogues have been called philo¬ 
sophical dramas as in them the Socratic 
method of questioning is brought to bear 
upon speculative and metaphysical sub¬ 
jects. Aristotle’s dialogues differ from 
Plato’s in that their form is more exclu¬ 
sively didactic and less dramatic than 
Plato’s. The Greeks in general practised 
this art form for purposes of instruction 
and tlius deprived it of dramatic power. 

Lucian’s method in his dialogues is that 
of ridicule, irony and wit, Rhetoric is his 
favourite device and with on alert mind and 
eloquence he became an acknowledged 
master in the elaboration of imaginary con¬ 
versations. His literary talent was admir¬ 
ably suited to the dialogue form and in his 
dialogue he show*ed a cool detachment 
which is indispensable for the exposure of 
opponents in argument. It is essentially 
for this reason that Lucian changed, en¬ 
riched and enhanced the formal aspects of 
dialogue. He modelled himself on Plato 
at first but his satirical temper enabled him 
to free himself from all influences and with 
him dialogue came into its own as an art 
form. There is yet another extension which 
Lucian gave to dialogue by fusing it with 
comedy and using it for the explicit pur¬ 
pose of entertainment, dialogue until then 
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liaving remained largely confined lo i^pccu- 
lative discussion. Lucian was insistent 
that his dialogue should be read and not 
acted; it is unfortunate that as in the case 
of Heine sarcasm and mockery gained the 
upper hand and became detrimental to the 
stylistic and formal qualities of his 
dialogues. 

Lucian's most able follower was Fon- 
tcnellc. All his dialogues aimed at a 
clearly definable purpose. He used the 
form to interpret such complex philo* 
sophers as Descartes and Leibniz and he 
endowed it with a solidity and intellectual 
power far surpassing Lucian's more super¬ 
ficial method. 

Walter Savage Landor developed yet an¬ 
other method; his dialogues endeavour.to 
bring character and personality to the fore, 
and he is not content with mere discussion 
and intellectual statements. His dialogue 
form comes closest to drama itself which 
from the point of view of pure dialogue is 
often Landor's chief danger; yet he has 
made perhaps the most notable contribu¬ 
tion to the dialogue os on independent art 
form. He was the hrst to use the term 
^imaginary conversations' and with it he 
not only described his particular form but 
stated his aim.s most succinctly. There is 
perfect fusion between outer and inner 
form, his language is controlled and the 
dialogues have a beautiful and solid struc¬ 
ture. His themes are mostly straightfor¬ 
ward and realistic, but they are handled 
with such care and distinction that they arc 
evocative without being illusory* To this 
day he remains a vital influence and much 
is owed to him by those who practise this 
art form today. 

The Platonic form of the dialogue ex¬ 
perienced a most notable revival in the 
superbly constructed dialogues of Paul 
Valiiry. In subtlety and beauty his dia¬ 
logues arc unsurpassed, and a masterly 
recreation of a well-tried, ancient form. 
A Socratic feature of his dialogues is the 
interest shown in structure and technique; 
it involves a most careful method of the 
explanation of technical term.s, whether it 
be those of ship-building, seamanship, 
architecture, mathematics, philosophy, 
aesthetics, painting or music. His whole 
aim is directed towards attaining the ut¬ 
most precision, lucidity and exposition in 
matters of ideas, and it is for this reason 
that in his hands the dialogue has reached a 
summit of perfection. 

G. Ixiwcs Dickinson, Plato and His Dia^ 
hguts (1947)* R* Hirzcl, Der Dialog (a vols, 
1895)1 G. Niemann, Die Dialoglitteratur der 
Rejormatiomxeii (1905); O. Gewerstock, 


iMcian und HutUn. /.ur Geschichtt des 
Dialogs tm s 6 . Jh. (1924); A. R. Bellinger, 
lAtcian^s Dratnotic Ter(1938); L. Masse* 
bicau, Les cotloqius scolaires du XVP siicU et 
leurs auteurs (n.d.); P. Van Tieghem, 
litterature latine de la renaissance (1944). 

K.W.M. 

Diaries: see Biography. 

Didactic Poetry, poetry used as a 
medium for teaching, embodying informa¬ 
tion about morals, religion, agriculture, 
history etc. 

All who have learnt * For ask, demand, 
advise or strive. By ui translate infinitive* 
and similar rhymes, have experience of 
didactic verse, if not of poetry. 

The example shows the main reason for 
the use of poetry in teaching: verse, being 
rhythmical, has mnemonic powers, and in 
any age or country where books arc scarce, 
this is invaluable in the transmission of 
knowledge. Even when the verse was not 
written for the purpose of teaching, its 
powers of doing so may be recognized, as 
when Confucius chose a number of current 
Chinese songs as bases for his ethical 
teaching. In Greece, however, * teaching' 
poctr)' was deliberately composed, in hexa¬ 
meters, the most famous examples being 
Hesiod's Works and Days and Theogofiy, 
The first mingles moral instruction with 
advice on a year's farm-work (incorpora¬ 
ting old popular wisdom), the second gives 
an ordered account of the gods and 
creation. Hesiod seems to have written 
also an Ehoiai^ a catalogue of women from 
whom great Greeks were sprung, and these 
works cover all the main types of teach¬ 
ing in Greek didactic poetry—practical, 
scientific, moral, religious and historical* 
Didactic poetry flourished most in Alex¬ 
andrian Greek culture, when poems were 
written on husbandry, snakes and snake¬ 
bites. medicine, precious stones, geography 
and fishing. Aratus's Phaettomena was the 
most influential of these. 

The didactic tradition in Latin poetry 
produced two wonderful works* Lucretius, 
inspired by Empedocles, expounded the 
Epicurean system with burning sincerity 
and vividness in De Rerum Natura^ and 
Virgil in the beautiful Georgies interwove 
practical advice on husbandry with high 
ethical principles for the good Roman* 
Other classical Latin didactic poetry is in¬ 
significant beside these poems in a kind 
where Rome outshines her mistress Greece* 

All these poems incorporate something 
of popular wisdom, and the same course is 
observable in other coxmtrics. The pro¬ 
verbs which found their way into the 
Hebrew scriptures, the gnomic utterances 
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of Scandinavia and England, chamis in 
-4nglo-Saxon verse, Sprikhc in German (of 
which the Dutch sproken arc a slightly 
longer development), arc all versified ob* 
ser\'ations on the natural, social and moral 
worlds, and capable of incorporation into 
instructive poems of fuller argument by 
Christian teachers. Thus, parallels to the 
3rd*century Dtcia Catonis, a moral manual 
part Christian, part pagan and popular, 
were produced in Germany in, e.g. the 
Winsbeke (13th ccntur>')> a moral guide to 
knighthood, Thomasin von Zerclaere’s Dct 
tcaUche Cast, which has more religious 
teaching, and Freidank*s Besdxeidenheit 
(‘wisdom'). Spain has, among others, 
saints' lives and other religious verse- 
teachings by Bercco (13th ccntur>0 and 
Santob's (14th century^) Proverbios mor^ 
ales, England its Poetna Morale (r. 1170) 
and Ormulum (13th century'). A work like 
Gower's Conjessio Antantis (r. 1388) in¬ 
cludes instruction of the Alexandrian type 
(on metals, history etc.) as well as accounts 
of the deadly sins, and Proverbs of Alfred 
(13th century) continues the tradition of 
popular lore in verse. The middle ageS in 
all countries produced innumerable poems 
(hrcctly, and even more indirectly, didac¬ 
tic, since many give a moral turn to any 
story or situation, and even the drama, re¬ 
presenting biblical stories, was a form of 
religious teaching as much as the speculum 
or surrtma. The i8th century was the 
other great age of teaching, but its pleasant 
rambling poems like Philips's (1708), 
Armstrong's Art of Prcserxdng Health 
(1744) Danvin's Botanic Garden 

(2 pts, 1791, 1789) have never been taken 
very seriously for their information. 

Indian philosophy was taught in poetry 
such as that of Sankaracharya (variously 
dated from 3rd century B.c. to 9th A.D.) 

Another subject occasionally taught in 
verse was that of the literary art itself, from 
Horace’s Art Poeiica to Boileau's Art 
Poitique (1674) and Pope’s Essay on 
Criticism (1711). The theorists have often 
suggested that all poetry, since its function 
is to teach through delighting, is didactic, 
but this is to make didacticism work 
through very roundabout channels. 

P. A. Wright, A History of Later Greek 
Ligature (1932); F. Susemihl, Gtsch. der 
gneck. Litt, in der AUxandrinerzeit (1891); P. 
Legrand, La Poisie alexandrine (1924); U. v. 
Wilamowitz-Moclicndorflf, HelUnistische Dick- 
tuftg (1924); Esiedo Buzio, // Monde Greeo 
(*93^; A. E. Schdndorf, Studien zur GeschUhie 
der Arbeiterpredigt (1906); R. L. Grismer, A 
Heuf Bibliography of the Literatures of Spain 
Spanish^America (19421?.); E. Legouis, 
Hist, of Eng, IaU (rev. cd. 1947)* C.M.L 


DidO) other\vise called Elissa, a queen of 
Carthage famed in classical legend. A 
princess of I'yre, she was the wife of a high 
priest of Ilcracics, whom her brother king 
Pygmalion, envying his inunense treasure 
and prestige, caused to be murdered. 
Dido then dissembled her anguish till she 
could escape by sea with both the treasure 
and a number of SNTnpathctic citizens. 
They sailed to Libya, where Dido acquired 
some land and built the splendid city of 
Carthage. According to the original 
legend, the GacCulian king larbas now 
pressed on her offers of marriage, supported 
by her subjects; but she, faithful to her 
murdered husband, under pretext of a 
solemn sacrifice built a pyre and before the 
eyes of the people cast herself into the 
fiames. 

Dido may originally perhaps have been a 
form of the Carthaginian goddess Tanait. 
We know however that she and her sister 
-\nna were mentioned in the lost Punic JVar 
of Naevius, which dealt with the origins of 
Rome and Carthage; and it may have been 
here that Virgil, to whose Aeneid she owes 
her fame, drew some of his inspiration. 
Virgil brings Aeneas to Carthage as a 
fugitive from Troy: the queen entertains 
him hospitably and listens to his account of 
his adventures; then she finds herself in 
Jove with him, becomes his mistress and 
offers him her city; he, however, conscious 
that his destiny must take him elsewhere, 
sails away, seeing from his ship the flames 
of the p>TC on which she has stabbed 
herself to death; in the sixth book he sees 
her shade in the undersvorld and tries to 
speak to her, but she turns silently away 
from him. Virgil saw Aeneas as admirably 
single-minded on his mission to found a 
state in Italy. His readers, however, do 
not alwa>'s take this attitude. 

Ovid copied Virgil’s story in the Her aides, 
siding with Dido, but softening and de¬ 
grading her queenly spirit. Jerome and 
Tcrtullian preferred her earlier legend and 
exalted the courage and chastity of the 
oncc-w'eddcd lady. But it w'as for the 
Virgilian Dido that the^ young Augustine 
w'cpt. 

The Norman poet of the Roman dEneas 
(c. 1160) described a Dido tormented in 
the Ovidian way. Dante when he first 
beholds Beatrice turns to Virgil with the 
splendid phrase of Dido on his lips. Jean 
de Meung uses the Virgilian tale in the 
Roman de la Rose. But for Chaucer, 
steeped in Ovid, Dido is simply one of the 
saints of Cupid, both in the opening of the 
Hous of Fame and in the Legend of those 
Good Women whom he canonizes with 
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tears as perfect lovers. Gower’s Conjasio 
Aviatttis also followed Ovid. The renais¬ 
sance scholars, however, were enthusiastic 
for a more magnificent Dido: Cinthio and 
Dolce used her tragedy in Italy; in France 
one of the statuesque plays of Etienne 
Jodellc caught a certain lyricism from Dido; 
Marlowe’s Tragedy oj Dido Qucenc of 
Carthage (1594) shows her graceful and 
wavering, more feminine than Marlowe’s 
women usually are; Shakespeare, Spenser, 
Milton and Dryden also do her homage. 
Later French writers, Balzac, Stendhal and 
Flaubert, have made heroines in Dido’s 
image; and critics like Saintc Beuve and 
Anatole France have grieved for her. The 
indignant Lamartine, preferring the earlier 
Dido, complained that Virgil had reduced 
a queen to a slave. R.A.T. 

Digenes Acritas, a Byzantine romance 
probably written in the mid-nth century; 
at least 7 versions are known. The hero is 
the son of a Byzantine mother and Arab 
father (hence his name, Digenes, of two 
races) and his exploits reflect life on the 
eastern frontiers. 

Hd. S. Impcllizcri (1940; Ital. tr.), C. 
Sathas and E. Legrand (1875; with French 
tr.); Bysantium, cd. N. H. Baynes and H. St. 
L. B. Moss (1948)- J.M.H. 

DIpody, a group of two metrical feet. 

C.T.O. 

Distich) a couple of metrical lines, 
especially as making complete sense; a 
couplet. C.T.O. 

Dithyramb) Greek choric hymn, origin¬ 
ally composed in honour of Dionysus 
(Bacchus), of a vehement and unrestrained 
character. C.T.O. 

DochmiaC) of the nature of a dochmius (a 
5-syllable foot of the form w--%/-); com¬ 
posed of dochmii; a foot or verse of this 
kind. C.T.O. 

Doggerel) occurs first in Chaucer's rytn 
doggerel in a comment on' Sir Thopas ’ as a 
specimen of tail-rhyme romance; hence 
used of any il|l-constructcd or badly- 
expressed verse (see Knittelvers). 

C.T.O. 

Don Juan. The hero under his own name 
of some 200 works, under other names of 
many more, Don Juan Tenorio first appears 
as an unruly young rake in Tirso de 
Molina’s El burlador de Sevilla y corwidado 
de piedra (‘The deceiver of Seville and the 
stone guest’), published in 1630. In this 
play with no ascertained literary or his¬ 
torical antecedents, the Spanish dramatist 


combined the essential elements of the 
callous seducer, the comic moralizing man- 
ser%’ant and the religious lesson of punish¬ 
ment by hell-fire, effected through a walking 
statue—that of the Commander, whom 
Don Juan has killed. 

The subject soon acquired international 
popularity. The Italian plays of Cicog- 
nini (c. 1650) and of Giliberto (1652, now 
lost), both entitled II Couvitato di pictra 
(‘The stone guest’) preceded French ver¬ 
sions by Dorimon (1658), De Villiers 
(1659), MoU6re (1665) and Rosimond 
(1669). From the French plays, and to a 
lesser degree the Italian, stemmed Shad- 
well’s The Libertine (1676; with Purcell’s 
music, 1692) and a number of German and 
Flemish adaptations. In these the influ¬ 
ence of Cicognini, who had made of the 
comic valet the chief character, is often 
apparent, Don Juan himself was always 
for the 17th century the rebellious libertine, 
becoming more explicitly atheistic the 
further he progressed from his Spanish 
Catholic origins. In Moliirc’s Domjuan, 
ou Le Feslin de pierre he expounded a 
rationalistic philosophy of pleasure which 
was condemned by the devout. 

The 18th century was disinclined to 
take the libertine seriously. He became a 
figure like Punch in German and Austrian 
puppet-shows, a hero of ballet (Gluck’s 
Don Juan, 1761) and of numerous Italian 
light operas before achieving musical im¬ 
mortality in Mozart’s Don Gioianm (1787). 
This work, with Da Ponte’s frivolous 
libretto, was intended as a humoroxis rather 
than a sentimental interpretation. In 
England he appeared as a pantomime char¬ 
acter in Don Juan, or The Libertine 
Destroyed (e. 1790), which B>Ton probably 
knew. 

Byron’s Don Juan (1819-24) was a step 
in the re-casting of the character which the 
romantic spirit demanded. The hero of 
the poem is an agreeable young man, pas¬ 
sively amoral rather than actively immoral. 
Though this is near to the modem popular 
conception and has been followed by such 
writers as E. Linklatcr {Juan in America 
{t93i), Juan in China (1937), it was not the 
main source of renewal. This come from 
German literature—N. Vogt’s fantastic 
dramatic poem, Der Fdrberhof (1809), and 
Hoffmann’s story in PhantasiestUche in 
Callots Manier (1814)—and established an 
idealistic Don Juan, often conflated with 
Faust, filled with aspirations which no one 
woman can satisfy; or sometimes one 
woman only, through whom he finds his 
salvation. Formerly exclusively dramatic, 
the character now becomes lyric. The new 
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conception was treated at varying philo¬ 
sophic depths by Pushkin (1830), Musset 
in Namouna (1832), Lenau (1851). A. Tol¬ 
stoy (r86o) and many others. Zorrilla's 
drama Don Juan Tenorio (1844), senti¬ 
mental and spectacular, has been adopted 
as the favourite national rendering in 
Spain, where it is i>erforTned in theatres on 
All Souls' Day. 

The better to stress his spiritual quali¬ 
ties, some WTiters have compounded the 
original Don Juan Tenorio with a Don 
Juan de Marana, derived from a historical 
Miguel de Manara who lived in Seville in 
the 17th century and, after a dissipated 
youth, ended his days as a repentant monk. 
The story with its different legendar>' em¬ 
bellishments, such as the scene in which 
the hero witnesses his own funeral, \vas 
used by M6rim6c in Les Afnes du Pur* 
gatoire (1834) and by A. Dumas pere in his 
drama Dan yuan de Marana^ ou La Chute 
d'un ange (1836). It perhaps suggested to 
Rivas his play Dan Alvaro (1835), the 
source of Verdi's opera La Forza del 
Destine (1S62). 

In the 20th century there has been no 
serious renewal of the character, except 
some novelettish attempts by French 
writers to use it in elaborating a mysticism 
of the senses. The puritanical hero of 
Shaw’s Man and Superman (1903) ^ 

deliberate contradiction of ail the previous 
conceptions and, except in the Mozartian 
reminiscences, hardly belongs to the line. 

G. Gendarme de B6 volte, La Legesxde de 
Dan Juan (2 vols, 1911; the most complete 
account of the different versions); A. de 
L^itour, Don liliguel de Alailara (1857; a life of 
MaAara based on J. dc Cardenas, Breve rela* 
ci6n de la muerle, de la vida y virtudes de Don 
Miguel de Maiiara, 1680); A. Farinclli, ‘Don 
Giovanni, Note critiche', in Giom. stor. 
lett. itol., 27 (1896; claims the original for 
Italy); V. Said j^^mesto, La leyen^ de Don 
jdon (1908; reclaims him for Spain); G. B. 
Shaw, Preface to Man and Superman (19^3) • 
R. dc Macztu, Don Quijote, Don Juan y La 
Celesiina (1926); G. Marandn, Don Juan 
(1940). G.B. 

Don Quixote {El ingenioso hidalgo Don 
Quijote de la Mancha, 1605-22). Cer¬ 
vantes’s masterpiece began as a satire 
against novels of chivalry; gradually it be¬ 
came the story of how a deluded egotistical 
idealist was disillusioned, recovered his 
sanity and died. The pattern is repeated 
in his matter-of-fact peasant squire, 
Sancho Panza. The book abounds in pro¬ 
found observations on mankind, surprising 
humorous incidents, realistic portrayals of 
men and manners and wonderful wide- 


ranging conversations between niaster and 
man. The development and interaction of 
the two main characters, the fantastic truth 
or blindness of Quixote’s remarks, the 
peasant speech of Sancho, the way in which 
the bystanders deceive them both, the 
pastoral or adventurous digressions that 
alternate with the main narrative—all add to 
the richness of this great novel. Its rich¬ 
ness accounts for the extraordinarily 
different interpretations of it given by 
different writers. 

The 17th century saw in Don Quixote a 
fantastic burlesque, the i8th a satire 
against those who defied good sense, and 
the 19th the story* of a misunderstood 
idealist worsted by a hostile \*ulgar world. 
Don Quixote has appeared as a Catholic, 
a Protestant, or a free-thinker. Mis¬ 
interpretations have sometimes produced 
original works of value; hence, perhcips. 
the profound influence it has exercised 
on European fiction. 

Don Quixote appeared in English in 
1612-20, French 1614-18, Italian 1622-25, 
German 1683 and Russian 1769. In Eng¬ 
land traces of it can be seen in Beaumont’s 
Knight of the Burning Pestle and Butler’s 
Hudibras, the latter perhaps stimulated by 
Gay'ton’s burlesque commentary of 1655. 
Fielding C€illed his Joseph Andretes an 
imitation of the manner of Cerv'antes, and 
Don Quixote seems to lurk behind many 
English novels up to and including 
Dickens. Its influence has been no less 
profound in other European countries. 

Spanish cd. Don Quijote, cd. F. Rodriguez 
Marin (6 vols, 1916-17; 7 vols, 1927-28; 10 
vols, 1947-49).—Eng. tr. Historie of Don 
Quixote, tr. T. Shelton, cd. J. Fitzmouricc- 
Kelly (4 vols, 1896); The Ingenious Gentleman 
Don QuLxote ...» tr. J. Ormsby {4 vols, 
1885); Don Quixote, tr. J. M. Cohen (1950). 

R. dc Maeztu, Don Quijote, Don Juan y La 
Celestina (1926); S. dc Madariaga, Guia del 
lector del Quijote Eng. tr., Don Quixote, 

an Introductory Essay in Psychology (1940); 
M, Bardon, Don Quichotte eti France, 2605- 
iSzs (2 vols, 1931); P. Hazard, Don Quichotte 
(1932); J. Casalducro, Sentido y forma del 
Quijote (1949). Sec also under Cervantes. 

E.M.W. 


Drama is a term applied loosely to any 
situation charged with sufficient emotional 
content to provoke conflict. The conflict 
may or may not be resolved, but conflict 
must exist. Applied to the theatre, it em¬ 
braces all work composed for performance 
therein and finds its most elementary ex¬ 
pression in mime. The mimetic instinct 
is inherent in man; but it only becomes 
dramatic when he invokes it to represent a 
spiritual or physical conflict: in short, when 
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imitntion extends to action. Since the in¬ 
stinct itself is essentially a combination of 
desires for self-exhibition and self-explora¬ 
tion, its fulfilment demands the presence 
of an audience, imagined or real. Fulfil¬ 
ment enables the imaginations of actor and 
audience jointly to explore in terms of 
imitations, which the actors persuade the 
audience to accept as real, the mysterious 
sources of human behaviour. The word 
drama, therefore, as used of the theatre, im¬ 
plies a co-operative act of make-believe by 
which it becomes possible for an imitator 
to present and for a spectator to receive an 
explanatory' image of those physical and 
spiritual conflicts which govern human con¬ 
duct. Its evolution from the natural (where 
simple dance to the rhythmic accompani¬ 
ment of choric chant suffices) to the artistic 
(where every means of aural and visual 
communication known to civilized society 
is used) follows the particular religious 
forms and social observances of various 
peoples. 

Because dranra depends so largely for its 
existence on man's innate desire to display 
himself, which many have regarded and 
still do regard as base, it has always en¬ 
countered opposition. Its apologists on 
the other hand have insisted that the 
dramatic instinct, because it is an instinct, 
must find an outlet. To stifle is to waste, 
they argue, and maybe to warp; rather 
should it be developed and directed for the 
benefit of others. This divergence of 
approach to drama (essentially the quarrel 
between Plato and Aristotle) accounts for 
the widely varied degree of esteem in which 
it has been held at different times and 
by different nationalities throughout its 
history. 

In general, history has supported 
drama’s apologists and not its opponents* 
for not only are periods devoid of dramatic 
activity very rare, but drama has frequently 
found itself in close alliance with organized 
religion. The reason is not hard to find. 
Man is not self-sufficient; he exists as much 
in his relationship to other human beings 
as in his relationship to his ow*n spirit. 
His impulse to display and explore himself 
is recognized as an obvious instrument for 
the fulfilment, at a conscious level, of his 
equally instinctive need for communion 
with his fellows. Persons, therefore, in 
whom an active mimetic instinct is most 
strongly developed may employ it to com¬ 
municate whatever they perceive to be the 
truth about their relationship with their 
fellows to those who, if unable to compre¬ 
hend this on their own, may nevertheless 
do so as wimesses. Such collaborative 


use of the dramatic instinct can lead still 
further: for since man seeks to interpret 
the forces in nature he docs not understand 
in terms of those which he does, his 
dramatic instinct may assist communica¬ 
tion bct^vcen himself and the supernatural. 
Manifestations of this may be found today 
among primitive races where imitation and 
disguise form prominent features of many 
religious ceremonies. The most familiar 
of these quasi-dramatic rituals are those 
associated with the Dying God (a divine 
being, that is, supposed to have been killed 
and to have mysteriously returned to life 
after a short Interval of time): for here 
mime is used to symbolize the most basic 
of all conflicts, that bettveen life and death. 

The Origins of Drama. —Primitive 
man, in his struggle to live and increase his 
kind, recognized some of the forces in 
nature as his assistants and others as his 
enemies. AH of them whether good or 
evil were the easier to contend with if re¬ 
garded as human beings possessed of super¬ 
natural powers. Sometimes they were 
conceived of as gods and goddesses; some¬ 
times as giants. At other times they were 
thought of as spirits, demons, saints and 
devils. By adopting such symbols primi¬ 
tive man not only rationalized his fears, 
but thereby provided himself with means 
to combat them. Nature provided a re¬ 
minder in the annual triumph of spring 
over winter that the most malignant spirits 
could be banished or at least kept at a dis¬ 
tance with the help of those more bene¬ 
volently inclined. His ritual therefore 
symbolized this conflict beriveen the forces 
of life and death with the express object of 
persuading the former to assist him and his 
fellows in their own struggle with the 
latter. In the British Isles the sword 
dance and mummers' plays of the folk, 
degenerate as they have now become and 
undeveloped though they were even in 
their prime, bear distinct traces of this 
ritual origin. Lack of records restricts 
detailed reconstruction of those rites from 
which European drama derives. Never¬ 
theless such indications of its - general 
nature as do survive arc corroborated by 
similar characteristics found in the early 
history of drama in both the Far and 
Middle Eastern countries. 

The East. Drama in India, China and 
Japan drew its forms and materials from 
the hymns and dances used in the festivals 
of the gods to which, in every instance, 
narrative recitation was later added. Drama 
is regarded by Indians as the god Brahma’s 
gift to man through the person of his priest 
Bharata and it is significant that the word 
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for an actor should still be s>'non>’mous 
wth that which means a dancer. A regular 
drama had come into existence by the sth 
centur)’ a.d. 

The origins of Chinese drama, which is 
probably the most conser\*ative in the 
world, are enwrapped in legend; but they 
are not improbably connected with ancestor 
worship. Again, folk songs and dances 
form the basis of this drama which had 
been formalized by the end of the Sth cen- 
tur>' B.c. The dialogue which had by then 
been added was intoned, as it still is, to the 
accompaniment of music. Little is pro¬ 
vided by way of scenic background; but 
costume, of which masks are a prominent 
feature, are, by contrast, lavish. This 
gives a Chinese play the semblance of an 
elaborate structure in which words, music, 
dance, gesture and costume combine to re¬ 
flect the qualities of a race rather than to 
express individual personalities whicl) 
characterizes most modem, western drama. 

Japanese drama, of which the main 
genres are No and Kabuki, is of com¬ 
paratively recent origin. The A^d play is 
intimately associated with Shintoism, its 
philosophy and legends, and took shape 
during the 14th century a.d. It was 
originally performed by priests for the 
benefit of an exclusive, aristocratic 
audience. Choric chant and dance is a 
prominent feature; the function of the 
chorus, to comment upon and interpret the 
action of the actors. If the A’d play, with 
its austere assumption of erudition, is an 
eclectic art, Kabuki is esseniiaUy popular. 
It was imported from China in the i6th 
century A.D. and follows the conventions of 
the Chinese stage. The plays are long and 
the plots familiar to audiences who regard 
them primarily as a vehicle for acting. 
The demands made on the intellect arc 
therefore slight: and the auditorium in 
consequence is a place of general unrcposc. 

The Mediterranean. In Europe religi¬ 
ous ritual was formalized into a regular 
drama far earlier in those countries border¬ 
ing upon the Mediterranean than in those 
of the jiorth and west. It is generally 
accepted that Greek drama had its origin 
in the festivals of the nature-god Dionysus 
which, according to Herodotus, was trans¬ 
ferred to Attica from Egypt where dran^- 
tized ritual closely associated with the 
belief in reincarnation may be traced back 
to between three and four thousand years 
B.c. The principal evidence for this rests 
in the pyramid texts which concern the 
migration of the souls of dead kings 
their earthly to their eternal abode; and the 
Passion plays, of which that from Abydos 


(perfomied until at least the 6ih century 
B.c.) is the best knoum. It concerns the 
death, dismemberment and ultimate resur¬ 
rection of the god Osiris. 

A similar dual significance attaches to the 
worship of Dionysus who was thought to 
die in autumn and be reborn in spring. 
From a choric h>nm to this god, the dithy¬ 
ramb, sprang tragedy. This choral lyric 
was originally no more than a poem sung 
and danced by a chorus of 50: but in time 
it was formalized into regular drama 
through the development of dialogue, first 
benveen the chorus leader and the chorus 
and later berween actors and the chorus. 
'Fhe same blend of choral and histrionic 
elements marks the rise of comedy whicli 
Aristotle derives from a choral revel asso¬ 
ciated with fertility rites. Use of the 
phallus in regular Greek comedy supports 
this contention. Use of animal disguises, 
however, suggests a connexion with mas¬ 
querade, a contention supported by similar, 
later usage in countries of north-western 
Europe. 

Greek tragedy and New Comedy pene¬ 
trated to southern Italy and thence to 
Rome via Sicily. Both, however, were 
rapidly coloured by native tastes nurtured 
on mimetic performances in which ritual 
aspects arc evident. Some sort of enter¬ 
tainment—probably little more than music, 
songs and dances—had reached Rome from 
Etruria as early as 364 B.C. To this, if 
Livy may be believed, was grafted an 
histrionic element: the interchange of 
jests between comedians which usually 
accompanied agricultural festivals. These 
exchanges, deriving from simple chants, 
received the name of ‘fescennine verses’ 
(q.v.) and were well established before any 
attempt was made to produce a Greek 
play. This, according to existing records, 
was first done by Livius Andronicus at the 
public games of 240 B.c. The ‘ fescennine ’ 
songs probably supplied the originals for 
the rough farces known as Atellana (q.v.). 
This hypothesis is supported by the sur¬ 
vival in the developed, literary Atellana of 
such characters as the Farmer, the Pig or 
the Shc-Goat. Mime and pantomime in 
time developed out of the Atellana. 

The North West. The Romans carried 
their drama with them into the conquered 
territories of north-western Europe to 
which fact hellenistic theatres like those at 
Arles and St Albans bear witness. There 
is little reason, however, to believe that 
regular Roman drama outlived a Roman 
suzerainty in any country except Provence, 
although certainly similarly imported 
festivals and accompanying rituals from 
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which this drama had originated may well 
have survived in folk custom. But even if 
this were so it must have suffered severe 
competition from the rival calendar of 
Norse mythology behind which vegetation 
gods can be descried. As in eastern coun¬ 
tries and in those bordering upon the 
Mediterranean the god who dies in the 
autumn only to be reborn in the spring 
appears to take pride of place. Relics of 
ceremonies associated with this cult arc 
said to survive in many folk dances. The 
British sword dance play (indigenous to the 
north country) and mummers’ play (to the 
south) come within this category: yet until 
anthropologists can produce direct evidence 
to trace these plays back beyond the middle 
ages it is safer to regard them as a means 
for raising money at Christmas. All the 
plays have a common structure. They 
begin with a simple induction followed by 
the appearance of two protagonists who 
boast of their strength and then fight. One 
kills or wounds the other: a doctor is sum¬ 
moned : the fallen champion is revived and 
a song and some fooling end the play. Ex¬ 
amples have been collected from places as 
far apart as Belfast, Ampleforth, Kinning- 
ton (Lines) and Camborne (Comwallh 
The early ritual origin often claimed for 
them would certainly help account for the 
hostile attitude adopted towards drama by 
the early Christian church: for vengeful 
memories of the treatment of martyrs in 
Roman theatrical spectacula cannot be held 
solely responsible for the repeated con¬ 
demnation of dramatic performances 
which, from Constantine in Byzantium to 
John of Salisbury in England, thundered 
down ten centuries. Fear lest they might 
occasion a reversion to old gods and old 
habits among the newly converted and 
simple minded cannot be excluded. Justi¬ 
fication of such fear is provided in the 
startling fact that when drama once again 
escaped to freedom it did so from within 
the church’s own most elaborate ritual, the 
Mas.s. 

The first phase of this escape is marked 
by the introduction of antiphonal singing, 
said to have started in Antioch and to have 
spread westwards reaching Italy in the 5th 
century. The practice had become general 
throughout Christendom by the beginning 
of the 7th century and was standardized 
in the Gregorian Antiphonarium. This 
choric element provided the foundation, as 
with earlier drama elsewhere, to which the 
mimetic and histrionic elements of Chris¬ 
tian drama were later added. The former 
was developed from accretions of symbolic 
gesture in celebrations of Mass to help 


keep worshippers informed of the sig¬ 
nificance of rituals conducted in a foreign 
tongue. The latter grew out of the in- 
troits or chants sung while the celebrant 
approached the altar. These In their turn 
were elaborated by the interpolation of 
tropes from scriptural sources, some of 
which took dialogue form. One of these, 
the Quern Quaeritis concerning the 

visit of the three Marys to the tomb, was 
used at Easter, 'rhis ‘visitation ritual’ 
superimposed upon the existing rituals of 
deposing the Crucifix from its place on the 
altar on Good Friday and replacing it on 
Easter Sunday, involving chant, mime and 
dialogue combined, marks the advent of 
Christian drama. Similar introits with 
interpolated tropes at Christmas and As¬ 
cension quickly followed which, together 
with the Easter introit, form the basis of 
the Mystery cycles dealing with the world's 
creation. Christ's Nativity, his Passion and 
Resurrection. 

Short of the proof, therefore, which the 
scantiness of surviving records denies, very 
strong grounds nevertheless exist for sup¬ 
posing drama cvcry\vherc to originate in 
iiturg>'. Man appears instinctively to 
combine his desire to assert the fact of his 
otvn existence with his desire to explore 
both his own nature and his function in 
the universe. The method adopted to 
attain these ends is imitation. This pro¬ 
cess, proving satisfactory to the individual, 
is then formalized for the benefit of the 
tribe, community or society into rituals. 
Those dealing with the primal conflicting 
forces of life and death, because the ques¬ 
tions they are designed to answer defy a 
final answer, provoke the use of ever more 
elaborate means (of which the inclusion of 
dialogue is but the first) to obtain the 
elusive explanation. Imitation of action, 
when developed from this starting point, 
along these lines and to this degree, has 
become drama. 

The Development op Drama 

Classical Antiquity: Greece. Over¬ 
simplification is the inevitable danger of 
any historical outline. Particular literary 
forms which are useful for categorizing 
come to be regarded as organic growths. 
In fact they constantly overlap one an¬ 
other; one works upon the other, and social 
forces work on both. It is essential there¬ 
fore to stress at the outset the inadequacy 
of the records on the strength of which 
histories of drama are compiled. Vast 
gaps in factual knowledge exist which 
must qualify all deductions from existing 
records. 
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This caution is especially necessary when 
considering the development of Greek 
regular drama from religious festivals. The 
tw'o principal forms, tragedy and comedy 
(qq.v.)* developed along roughly parallel 
courses, but with the former always in the 
lead. Both forms in their prime were 
addressed to an entire community' who 
attended the theatre as a community' and 
not as individuals. The themes were 
therefore of communal interest, tragedy 
concerning the moral government of the 
universe while comedy (i.e. Old Comedy) 
satirized all aspects of social and political 
life in boisterous fashion. Aeschylus and 
Aristophanes are the dramatists most 
closely associated with these forms. Later 
tragedy is on a less lofty plane while 
comedy becomes quieter and at times even 
sentimental. The tragedies of Sophocles 
and Euripides still concern universal issues, 
but expressed in terms of the fortunes of 
individuals. If those of Euripides are the 
less heroic, they arc perhaps more human. 
He is not, however, above exploiting a 
dramatic situation for its own sake. 
Middle Comedy remains satirical but is 
quieter in tone, while New Comedy (whose 
fmest exponent %vas Menander) is still 
more gentle. Satire is deflected from per¬ 
sonalities to contemporary manners. 

Greek drama, which had at first consisted 
simply of singing and dancing, reached its 
maturity under Aeschylus in the course of 
the 5th century* B.C. As far as is known, 
Thespis was the first to isolate an individual, 
whom we would describe as an actor, from 
the chorus. Aeschylus isolated another 
and Sophocles a third. Since these actors 
were permitted to take more than one role, 
the histrionic part of the drama rapidly 
equalled in importance and then super¬ 
seded the choral part: and in these terms 
the rise and decline of Greek drama may be 
measured. In the tragedy of Euripides 
as in the comedy of Menander the chorus 
is only slenderly attached to the plot, the 
actors having attained liberty at its expense. 
This increased freedom, however, was 
accompanied by a proportionate loss of 
vigour which corresponds more than coin¬ 
cidentally with the rise, hegemony and 
decline of Athens. Athenian drama spread 
to other Mediterranean countries and 
found an especial stronghold in Alexandria 
where it flourished, albeit in decadence, 
until dramatic performances were for¬ 
bidden in A.D, 217. 

Ronu. It is difficult to assess the merit 
or even the development of the Roman 
drama as so little has come down to u$. A 
few fragments of plays by Ennius, Pacuvius 


and Accius of the 3rd and 2nd century B.C., 
the tragedies of Scncca (written to be read 
rather than performed) and the comedies 
of Plautus and Terence are all that sur\ ive. 
There seems little doubt, however, that 
Roman drama was produced by adapting 
Greek originals to suit the national taste. 
Here then, as in Greece and as in both 
the middle ages and the renaissance, 
the composition of the audience was a 
major factor in determining the nature of 
the drama; for it largely determines the 
qualities in Greek play^s which Roman 
dramatists sought to stress and imitate. An 
audience whose prime object in going to 
the theatre was to be entertained naturally 
preferred, by way of tragedy, those plaj’s 
which offered the most violent plots, hor¬ 
rific scenes and clamorous rodomontade; 
and by w'ay of comedy, those pla>'s which by 
their topicality, wit, irony and earthy jokes 
made them preferable to other competitive 
attractions. Terence alone of comic 
dramatists consciously attempts to im¬ 
prove artistically upon his originals. 

By the end of the republican period the 
output of dramatic writing for the stage had 
declined into insignificance. Drama con¬ 
tinued to be written as a purely literary 
activity*; but in the theatre, farce (q.v.), 
mime and pantomime swept all else before 
them until under the empire they achieved 
an almost complete monopoly. 

The growth of the Christian church did 
nothing to allay the disintegration of seri¬ 
ous drama in the ancient world. 'Fhe price 
of acting for a Christian was excommunica¬ 
tion ; and theatre-going, even if tolerated 
in the eastern empire, was not thought a 
fit occupation for the devout in the west. 
The theatres were closed in Europe during 
the 6th century and the only form in w*hich 
drama could 6ur\'ive was in occasional 
entertainments in noble houses or at fairs 
and fStes given by itinerant mimes, 
acrobats, jugglers, singers and dancers, 
whose accomplishment was restricted to 
the performers* bodily and vocal talents. 

The Middle Aces. —The most im¬ 
portant fact about medieval drama is that 
its roots lie in the Christian church, for this 
gives it an international character the like 
of which Europe has not witnessed since. 
The civii> authorities of medieval towns 
were often as deeply involved in dramatic 
performances as ecclesiastics—for ex¬ 
ample, the pageants with which subjects 
welcomed their rulers into their cities were 
civic responsibilities—but all were mem¬ 
bers of the same Catholic church and saw 
every aspect of the world in which they 
lived as a copy of God^s heavenly kingdom. 
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'I'he evolution ot Miracle plays from mime¬ 
tic illustration of extracts from the liturgy 
into a complete cycle of the Old and New 
Testament thus follows the same broad 
lines in all Christian countries. It is clear 
that extension of the narrative content of 
the plays enforced the occupation of ever 
larger areas for their performance until 
what had originally been easily contained 
within the choir extended throughout the 
whole church and even outside into the 
open space before its west door: equally, 
that the cver-largcr cast lists compelled the 
clergy to seek assistance from the laity: but 
it is not necessary to assume that the vari¬ 
ous extensions occurred simultaneously in 
every country nor even in all places within 
one countiy'. Lack of records restricts de¬ 
tailed analysis of the changes; but that they 
were variable becomes apparent upon 
examination of the treatment accorded to 
any one subject in the different cycles, 
whether in one country or in comparison 
with others. The Miracles were the work 
of men in close enough touch with the folk 
to share their tastes. Much of the spirit 
of earlier folk-plays persists, although the 
interpretation and development of char¬ 
acter is vastly improved. The cycles, as 
we possess them, should be regarded as 
organic growths to which many authors 
contributed, each adapting, amalgamating 
or subdividing earlier models to suit new, 
local conditions. The steady seculariza¬ 
tion of the plays may be attributed as much 
to outbursts of the peasant’s nature be¬ 
neath the cleric's habit as to contact with 
rival holiday entertainments of the streets 
adjacent to the church. If the obvious 
appeal of these plays lies in their humour 
and their presentment of the everyday life 
of simple folk, they achieve greatness by 
combining this with a dignity of expression 
befitting their solemn themes, the centre of 
which is tragedy. In consequence, while 
they prepared the minds of popular 
audiences fur the later humanistic tragedy 
of the secular stage, their particular blend 
of humour with gravity, so typical of popu¬ 
lar taste, establishes the genre which lies 
at the centre of subsequent controversy 
between the classicists and romantics. 

Early Renaissance. —Secularization of 
the fully developed and international Mir¬ 
acle play together with the supplanting of 
Latin for the vernacular os the actor’s 
language gave rise during the 15th cen¬ 
tury to a variety of dramatic genres bearing 
marked national characteristics. In Italy 
the sacre rappresentazioni slowly yielded to 
the conscious revival of classit^ forms. 
In Spain autos sacramentales (q.v.) were 


rivalkd in popularity by the Corpus Christi 
processional fiesta de lot Carros. France 
developed alongside its mysteres (which in 
Paris by the early isth century had become 
the monopoly of the conjrtfries de la Passion) 
the Morality play, the entremets, the sottie 
and farce. The latter pieces were satirical, 
usually concerning themselves with polit¬ 
ical and domestic topics respectively. Not 
unlike the farce is the German Shrovetide 
play of the same period. Moralities also 
became popular there; but these found 
their readiest acceptance in the Low Coun¬ 
tries, where they became the speciality of 
the Redcrijkers (q.v.). The best known of 
English Moralities, Everyman, is a trans¬ 
lation from a Dutch original. England 
also developed t>vo other dramatic genres, 
the Disguising (see Masque) and the Inter¬ 
lude. The latter has much in common 
with Italian intermezzi and French entre¬ 
mets. All three were indoor evening 
entertainments of exclusive literate audi¬ 
ences and mark the beginnings of a 
cleavage between popular and literary 
drama. 

The anonymity of early gothic drama, 
imposed by traditionalism, similarly gave 
way, with the development of new and at 
least nationally individual genres, to the 
acknowledgment of authorship. Jean 
Bodcl, Rutebeuf, Adam de la Halle and 
Pierre Gringoire in France, Feo Bclcari 
and Lorenzo de Medici in Italy, Encina in 
Spain, Hans Sachs in Germany, John 
Lydgate and Henry Medwall in England 
may definitely be associated with work 
that is specifically dramatic. By the close 
of the 15th century therefore it is almost 
possible to regard the term dramatist as 
once more applicable to an author of 
entertainments. His ascendancy during 
the i6th century brings drama into ever 
closer association with education and 
divorces it proportionately from the tradi¬ 
tional fooling of the folk. This divorce is 
much less noticeable in Spain and England 
than in France or Italy. In Italy it 
comes about deliberately; in France more 
fortuitously. 

The Renaissance : Italy. A revival of 
interest in both dramatists of classical 
antiquity and the conditions in which their 
plays were staged provoked scholars and 
architects alike, under princely patronage 
and with active ecclesiastical co-operation, 
to attempt to replace loosely constructed, 
native dramatic narrative with a refined 
regular drama. The formation of acad¬ 
emies devoted to this study during the late 
15th century led to performances of plays, 
first by Plautus and Terence and later by 
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Italian authors modelling their own work 
on these originals, in the great rectangular 
halls of renaissance palaces. The chief 
centres of this activit>* were Rome, Urbino, 
Florence and Ferrara. More attention, 
however, was given by the dramatic and 
architectural theorists to the dogmatic 
writings of Horace and Vitruvius respec¬ 
tively than to the analytical criticism of 
Aristotle and the actual remains of Greek 
theatres. As a result the dramatist of the 
i6th century found himself restricted by 
an ever more rigid set of rules while the 
architect utilized an ever more varied ex¬ 
planation of similarly rigid rules regarding 
scenic representation of this drania to pro¬ 
mote his own experiments in the tech¬ 
niques of perspective scener>" and stage 
machiner>' which were proving as fas¬ 
cinating to audiences as to the architect 
himself. This unlooked-for development 
succeeded in stifling classical comedy until, 
with the emergence of the commedia dell* 
arte (q.v.), a reassertion of the medieval 
tradition infects it with a new vitality. 
Tragedy, similarly deflected from its course, 
gives place first to pastoral and then to 
opera when the spectacular intermezzi 
(designed originally to fill up time between 
acts) usurped the place of the play itself. 
These experiments also led directly to the 
substitution of the concentrated scene 
behind a proscenium arch for the dispersed 
settings of medieval theatres—an innova¬ 
tion that was in time to spread throughout 
Europe and effect a revolution in the 
dramatist’s art. 

France. A divorce between popular and 
literary-minded audiences is apparent by 
the middle of the i6th centur>'. From 
then on the interest in classical plays 
steadily mounts, while the Mysteries (their 
performance forbidden in Paris by a police 
edict in 1548) are in manifest decline; but 
in the absence of organizations w'ith the 
prestige of the Italian academies, the pro¬ 
cess of change was neither directed with 
such speed nor pressed to the same ex¬ 
tremes. Dancing, however, in courtly 
entertainments, significantly attains a 
greater popularity in France than elsewhere. 
Dancing is a particularly prominent 
feature of the entertainments presented 
in the Jesuit colleges scattered over 
the continent. These were in the main 
didactic and propagandist in purpose 
and designed as an answer to ^ similar 
Protestant plays which had earlier met 
with great success, notably in Germany; 
but they quickly met the fate of other 
neo-cl^ic plays before the growing taste 

for spectacle. 

— « 


Germany and the Lon Countrits. Ger¬ 
man drama of the i6th century owes little 
to neo-classicism, but much to the com¬ 
panies of English actors who, at the end ot 
the 16th and beginning of the 17th cen¬ 
turies, imported their own plays and toured 
them in translation. The bitter feuds of 
religious controversy severely handicapped 
the development of an original native 
drama; while in the Low Countries, de¬ 
spite the increasing splendour of Oomer- 
gancks and Redcrijkcr contests, the almost 
ceaseless struggle against Spanish hege¬ 
mony had a similar blighting effect. 

Spain. Although politically in closer 
touch with Italy then any other nation, 
Spain showed but slight enthusiasm for 
Italian neo-classical drama. Plays by the 
Latin dramatists were perfonned in both 
Spain and Portugal; but instead of ousting 
the native religious tradition as in Italy, 
they effected its emancipation from 
medieval limitations, thus permitting a 
secularly orientated drama in strict keeping 
with the devotional Spanish temperament 
to flourish on a firm popular basis. No¬ 
where did the tradition of religious drama 
flourish longer; even in the 17th century', 
when Spain capitulated to the techniques 
of proscenium staging, at the hands of 
Calderdn it possessed as great a vitality as 
ever before. 'Phe ability of Spanish 
dramatists throughout the 16th century to 
retain the patronage of audiences in which 
all ranks of society were represented is 
equalled only in England. This achieve¬ 
ment, largely occasioned by the easy pas¬ 
sage accorded to actors between palace 
halls and public inn-yards, leads to the 
construction of permanent theatres which 
convert literary drama from a social re¬ 
creation for amateurs into a remunerative 
professional concern. The consequent 
reliance of dramatists upon the patronage 
of popular audiences seldom permits ab¬ 
stract considerations of theory, acquired 
from a university training or from contact 
with men of letters at court, to supersede 
traditionally accepted methods of play¬ 
writing. Such contact with the educated 
classes nevertheless constantly refreshes 
traditional native drama with humanist 
refinement. Spain, in consequence, can 
boast Cervantes, Lope de Vega and 
Calderdn; England, Marlowe, Shakespeare 
and Ben Jonson. 

England. The transition from medieval 
to renaissance drama is marked by a change 
of emphasis and content rather than of 
form. The moral didacticism of the 15th 
century yields to political and social didac¬ 
ticism in the i6th, the change being most 
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evident in the histor>' play where little 
more offered by way of plot than the 
sequence of scenes familiar in the Mir¬ 
acles, but where character and feeling arc 
given much wider scope. These latter 
qualities are seized upon by educated 
literary-minded dramatists like Lyly» 
l^eelc, Greene, Marlowe and Jonson. That 
they do not become subordinated to 
theoretic considerations is due to the 
emergence of the actor-dramatists whom 
Greene satirized as ‘an upstart crowc 
beautified with our feathers that with his 
Tyger*s heart wrapt in a player’s hide sup¬ 
poses he is as well able to bombast out a 
blank verse as the best of you*. Though 
levelled at Shakespeare, this stricture 
applies equally to Dekker, Rowley and 
others, 'rhey show their contempt for 
the niceties of fonn by their readiness 
to repeat or rearrange earlier plays, to 
collaborate with each other cither simul¬ 
taneously or successively and even to con- 
# ^ 

niv'e at a combination of both. The 
representative nature of Elizabethan and 
Jacobean audiences forced the rival groups 
to compromise by imitating \vhatcvcr each 
recognized in the other’s style as pleasing 
these audiences and thus effectively pre¬ 
vented both from going to extremes. Hey- 
wood is perhaps the most conspicuous 
example. 'I'hcsc audiences also account 
largely for the seeming complexity and 
variety of English renaissance drama: for 
many playgoers bom in the 15703 might 
not only have seen plays by Lyly, Shake¬ 
speare and Ford, attended both rowdy 
demonstrations in the yard of the Red Bull 
and elegant gatherings at masques in Inigo 
Jones’ Banqueting Hall, but have argued 
the merits of Nashe’s plays and Fletcher’s, 
Marston's and Middleton’s or even Kyd’s 
end Davenant's. The astonishing variety 
of play which these names recall itself bears 
witness to the freedom accorded individual 
personality in authorship by audiences 
whose taste represents a complete society 
rather than a number of sectional interests. 

The Triumph of Classicism. —The 17th 
century marks the triumph of that sec¬ 
tionalism in theatrical taste which started 
with the early divorce between courtly and 
popular audiences, first in Italy and then 
in France. ‘Courtly’ and ‘popular’ arc 
here frequently equated with ‘erudite’ and 
‘ illiterate ’ audiences respectively, from 
which premise it is an easy step to claim, as 
many literary students of drama have long 
done, that the revived classical drama 
triumphed on its literary merits. The 
fallacy of this argument (widely enough 
4iccepted to need stressing for what it is) 


lies in regarding all courtiers as necessarily 
erudite or even interested in literature. 
What captured the fancy of one and all was 
the much more easily appreciated magical 
illusions created by the use of perspective 
settings and stage machincr>', development 
of w'hich accompanied the revivals of 
ancient plays or the performance of plays 
modelled upon them: what triumphed was 
the drama that offered the greatest scope 
to the stage designer and scene painter. 
In Italy this meant the triumph of opera. 
Permanent theatres were built to contain 
what were in effect sumptuously decorated 
concerts (Palladio and Scamozzi's Teatro 
Olimpico at Vicenza, 1585; Aleotti’s 
Teatro Famese at Parma, 1618; the Teatro 
San Casiano at Venice, 1637). Italian 
ascendancy in baroque theatre and stage 
design is carried through the century by 
Bernini, Barberini and Bumacini who trans¬ 
ported the style from Italy to Austria. To 
France, where Italian companies of actors 
were frequent and popular visitors, went 
Alcotti’s pupil Torrclli to decorate the 
ballet (ie cour and bequeath his secrets to 
Jean Berain whose work epitomizes the 
style I^uis Quatorae, At the English 
court the triumph of the Italian-trained 
Inigo Jones was no less sensational and 
gave Ben Jonson cause to expostulate that 
'painting and carpcntiy’ were the soul of 
masque. Taste for this sort of spectacle 
was sufficiently secure for a zo-year closure 
of the theatre to make so little difference 
that his pupil John Webb could take up 
again where he left off. 

Controversies about the unities or other 
literary matters pertaining to dramatic 
form, whether centring on the work of 
Gryphius, Corneille or Dryden, pale in 
comparison with the established vogue for 
theatricality summed up in the word 
baroque. Perhaps in no other age has the 
theatre, normally thought of as refiecting 
contemporary life, made life itself seem but 
a refiection of the theatre. This paradox 
of course is only applicable to European 
court theatres and court life, for it was only 
there that sufficient money was available 
for the indulgence of spectacular display. 
The popular theatre throughout Europe 
suffered disastrously either on account of 
war (political and religious) with attendant 
poverty or through the abrupt cessation of 
wealthy patronage, Italian commedia dtlV 
arte alone contributing anything of sig** 
nificance to the future development of 
drama. 

Once, however, the architects and 
painters had fought and won their battle 
with the poets (for better or worse), the 
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literarj' qualities of drama were again 
allowed to reassert themsehes; but, from 
now' until the invention of motion pictures, 
only so far as the proscenium arch and the 
machinery behind it would permit. This 
readjustment of values ushers in an era of 
what is usually referred to as court drama, 
the ascendancy of w hich is as characteristic 
of the age of reason as court entertainments 
(variously developing as opera, ballet or 
masque) were of the renaissance. In 
countless European capitals the king chose 
the play and his courtiers made up the 
audience. The movement was by no 
means simultaneous—what Louis XIV 
commanded at Versailles in 1680 >vas the 
choice of Gustav III of Sweden at Drott- 
ningholm in 1780—but the characteristics 
of this court drama were constant: a sump- 
tuous setting, usually indigenous for 
comedy, more often remote for tragedy; a 
dose-lmit, intricately woven plot, suitable 
for framing within the triumphant pros¬ 
cenium arch; and language elegant or ex¬ 
alted as the mood dictated. If in comedy 
Molicre retained more of the broader 
approach of Calderdn or Shakespeare than 
hjs English contemporaries, Dr>*dcn and 
Wycherley, Racine certainly established 
the pattern of European tragedy; and later 
French dramatists cultivated the comedy 
of manners as conscientiously as Congreve 
or Holberg, so that Marivaux is closer in 
spirit to Goldoni or Sheridan than to his 
compatriot, Molicre. 

Against the artificiality of this court 
drama must be set the sentimental, 
pathetic strain increasingly evident in the 
18th century, alike in the pla>^ of Lillo or 
Lessing, and in the dramatic theories of 
Diderot. 

The 19TH Century. —The aristocratic 
fa9ade of European drama was finally shat¬ 
tered by two revolutions-^^nc political, the 
other industrial. The return of popular 
audiences to the theatres coincided with 
such great advances in stage machinery as 
gas-lighting, cut-cloths and gauzes, which 
gave rise to a style of play loosely known as 
melodrama (q.v.) to which authors as dis¬ 
parate as Schiller, Goethe, Byron, Hugo 
and Pushkin all made some contribution. 
Romantic drama in France and Germany 
achieved an interest beyond the purely 
sensational because the compatriots of 
Pix«r6court and Kotzebue appUed they 
methods to sterner purposes. In England, 
however, the Shakespearean inhcntancc of 
the romantic poets deflected them^ from 
stage to study, leaving the theatre in the 
possession of the sensation-mongers (see 
Burusque and Extravaganza). 


intelligent drama could only return 
when the new' popular audience achieved 
self-analysis. In Russia, where the aristo¬ 
cratic hold on the theatre remained fim^, 
this came early: the astringent comedies of 
Gogol, Turgenev and Ostrovsky appeared 
well in advance of the French school of 
social drama represented by Dumas/i/r and 
Sardou; just as Chekhov was later to be the 
yardstick of the naturalistic mowment. 
But it was Scandinavia that challenged in 
force the poverr>' of ideas brought about by 
French concentration on technique in the 
form of the piece bien faite, Bjomson and 
Ibsen in Norway and later Strindberg in 
Sweden reclaimed freedom of subject for 
the dramatist to such effect that German 
naturalists like Hauptmann and Suder- 
mann were content to join the French 
school of Zola and Drieux in following the 
Scandinavian lead. England still lagged 
behind; Jones and Pinero in the 1890$ were 
imitating French models 30 years out of 
date, as Shaw pointed out in preface and 
play. 

The ultimate goal of naturalism in 
dramatic presentation was continuity of 
action. The fashioners of setting, cos¬ 
tume, plot and dialogue, and eventually 
the actors, combined to make the illusion 
they were endeavouring to present appear 
no larger than life and at least as probable. 
The producer, imported originally as a 
mere co-ordinator, came rapidly to 
dominate his collaborators and then to 
achieve recognition as an artist in his own 
right. But despite this the inter\'al be- 
tw'cen acts and the drop curtain remained 
to frustrate all attempts to achieve complete 
continuity of action in the theatre. This 
goal w'as reached w'hen i9th-ccntur>' scien¬ 
tists had made sufficient progress in the 
field of optics to provide humanity with the 
constantly moving pictures of the cinema. 

The 20TH Century. —^I'he goal achieved, 
reaction from naturalism was inevitable; 
but it has been slow to acquire any definite 
sense of direction. As yet experiment 
is its keynote. Germany, America and 
Russia seized eagerly on expressionism, 
and in the 1920s Ernst Toller and Elmer 
Rice ran a neck-and-ncck symbolist race 
with the Irish theatre under Yeats (greatly 
influenced by the No plays of Japan), Synge 
and, later, O^Casey. In Italy Pirandello 
preferred to explore the capacity of 
naturalism to convey the super-natural 
element in life. Although of primary 
appeal to coterie audiences these experi¬ 
ments were popularized by being absorbed 
into ballet which has steadily been acquir¬ 
ing large and enthusiastic audiences. 
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The newly-triumphant French school 
of Sartre and /Vnouilh (the latter deri\ in(j 
fairly directly from Giraudoux) employs 
< ontcmporary liistory and legend as the 
vehicle of its individual philosophy. Eng¬ 
land, with characteristic caution, has taken 
verse drama to its heart on the strict under¬ 
standing that the verse is indistinguishable 
from prose. The new American school 
chooses to invest the psychopath’s case¬ 
book with the spirit of poetry. There has 
gone up a call to break down the fourth 
wall erected by the architects of the 
naturalistic theatre; but whilst building 
restrictions prevail, dramatists cannot 
profitably assist in such demolition. Per¬ 
haps it is not the proscenium arch that is 
challenged by modern drama but the 
French windows of drawing-roont comedy. 

Form 

There are two broad approaches to the 
composition of regular drama: that which 
presupposes (often vainly) the subordina¬ 
tion of technical to aesthetic values, of the 
executants to the drama's content: and that 
which relics upon the virtuosity of the 
executants for the content to become 
apparent. The first presupposition em¬ 
braces tragedy, comedy, tragi-comedy, 
pastoral and, more widely in modem times, 
poetic drama, religious drama and problem 
plays: the second, farce, satire, burlesque, 
extravaganza, masque, melodrama, variety 
and revue. The same broad difference of 
approach applies to fonns of opera, ballet, 
radio, film and television. 

Since the dramatist more than any other 
artist has to rely upon the vagaries of 
human personality for the full interpreta¬ 
tion of his work, performance often 
reverses his intention. What Ben Jonson 
said of his sometime collaborator, the 
architcct-sccne designer, Inigo Jones, 

What need of prose 

Or Verse, or Sense t’express Immortal you? 

is capable of universal application to the 
theatre: for a group of amateurs, who 
attempt work which presupposes a degree 
of executive virtuosity they do not possess, 
may betray their dramatist’s intention just 
as easily as the actor, decorator, electrician 
or producer who exploits a serious com¬ 
position for personal ends. The history 
of drama could thus be viewed as a con¬ 
stant battle between the dramatist and his 
interpreters for pre-eminence. The 
dramatist’s answer to the octor, as Gran- 
villc-Barker has observed—and Hamlet 
may serve os an example—is to provide 
him with ‘ what he likes to do, but always 
with far more of it than he could easily 


manage to do, and sometimes with what it 
was apparently quite impossible to do’. 
The alternative is illustrated by what used 
to be called ‘carpenter’s scenes’, i.e. scenes 
played before a curtain to cover a change of 
scenery in which the actors were relied 
upon to expand the prescribed text with 
dialogue of their own invention for ‘the 
duration of the emergency’. 

Whichever approach be employed, how¬ 
ever, the literary text of a drama, although 
within reach of considered criticism, re¬ 
mains at best a notation for performers to 
interpret. It can become literature (Aris¬ 
totle, indeed, claims tragedy to be the 
noblest), but the something other from 
which it started, being a constant, makes it 
more than literature. Accurate interpre¬ 
tation and criticism therefore depend upon 
an appreciation of many factors germane to 
the text’s creation, but quite unlitcrary. 
The most important of these arc the social 
and political conditions that govern the 
taste of audiences which the drama reflects 
and upon which it comments; the physical 
environment of the performance that con¬ 
trols the nature of the relationship between 
this audience and the performers which, in 
turn, determines the nature of the experi¬ 
ence projected and received (size and shape 
of auditorium, design of stage and scope of 
machinery, etc.); and even, on occasion, 
with the passing of time, fictitious stage 
illusions which, by constant repetition, 
become as real as the originals once 
were (c.g. renaissance performances of 
Terence or 19th-century adaptations of 
Shakespeare). 

Concerning the theory of play construc¬ 
tion, a whole literature exists: but, beyond 
agreeing that a play must present an action 
containing a conflict that grows to a climax, 
few theorists or critics have wholeheartedly 
supported the views of their predecessors. 
Surviving records show Aristotle to have 
started the debate in the Poetics. The por¬ 
tions of this work which concern drama, 
because the style is terse, have frequently 
been misunderstood. Horace, in his 
Epistle to the Pisos, reduced Aristotle’s 
analytical criticism to dogmatic rules 
which, in the renaissance, were mistakenly 
regarded as the law of the ancients (al¬ 
though interpreted by some personal 
latitude) by the critics, Scaliger, N^tumo, 
Costelyetro, Syc^ey, Jonson, Rymer, 
Corneille and Boileau. The middle ages 
are thought to have produced no dramatic 
theorists (or only such as had an imperfect 
knowledge of classical theory); but practice 
rapidly established a series of conventions 
which by repetition became traditional and 
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thus serv ed in lieu of a formulated code of 
rules. This tradition was just as powerful 
a force in the composition of drama during 
the i6th century in Spain and England as 
neo-classic theor>', if only because it en¬ 
joyed greater support among popular 
audiences. 

France on the other hand showed an 
increasing respect for the letter of neo¬ 
classic thcor>', and even Corneille’s con¬ 
scientious attempt, in Le Cid, to reconcile 
the Maw of the ancients’ with the demands 
of practical stagecraft encountered bitter 
criticism. John Dr>*den, whose Essay of 
Dramatic Poesy owes a good deal to Cor¬ 
neille, won a more general assent for the 
course of compromise he advocated. In¬ 
deed dramatic theor>' in England never 
assumed so dogmatic a tone as in France, 
and such extremists as Rj^mcr and Dennis 
were wholly denied the authority exercised 
by Boilcau’s Art Podtique in France. 

It was less the restrictions on dramatic 
fonn than limitations of subject-matter 
that provided the target for iSth-century 
critics. Diderot’s theories and Lessing’s 
plays were both attempts to widen the 
frontiers of drama and dethrone the diarchy 
of tragedy and comedy. But though their 
pleas were not unheeded by the dramatists, 
they found little support amongst the 
theorists, on whom the stimulus of the 
romantic movement was retrospective 
rather than constructive. Thus it was left 
to dramatists and critics later in the 19th 
century—Ibsen and Georg Brandes; Zola 
and Brunctidre; George Bernard Shaw in 
both capacities—to make good Lessing’s 
ideas. The naturalistic movement in the 
last half of the 19th century swept away the 
restrictions on subject-matter which earlier 
dramatic theory had striven to preserve, 
and erected in their place only the confus¬ 
ing criterion of realism, which soon proved 
too frail to contain the forces it had un¬ 
leashed. Indeed it may well be that in 
spreading their subject-matter so widely 
modem dramatists have spread it too thin. 
Critics and theorists today call for a raising 
of dramatic writing to the heroic level which 
much modem acting has regained. The 
terms tragedy and comedy have certainly 
been debased but they may not be beyond 
reminting. 
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Dramatization) the art of retelling nnd 
reshaping a story in terms of the theatre^ is 
a traditional form of entertainment dating 
back to the origin of modem drama. The 
earliest example of dramatization occurred 
in the middle ages with the enactment of 
stories from the Bible. The presentation 
of these stories was modest enough; the 
priests were the actors and the audience 
the congregation (sec Drama). It was not 
until the renaissance that English drama 


freed itself entirely front religious influence 
and made the development of the modem 
theatre inevitable. In 1576 the first 
theatre was built in England and public 
entertainment became more subtle. The 
practice of dramatization languished, but 
did not die. Over a hundred years later, 
in the i8th century, it was to flourish again, 
and with vary'ing success maintain a hold 
on the theatre that has persisted down to 
the present day. 

Pamela by Samuel Richardson was the 
first of a series of dramatizations of popular 
novels of the period that was to arrest 
seriously the development of original 
drama for a great many years. Dramatized 
by James Dance, the play was presented at 
Goodmans Fields, London in November 
1741, with David Garrick in the principal 
part. Richardson’s novel was the talk of 
the day and the public’s interest in the 
living portrayal of characters who had be- 
come a topic of conversation was in¬ 
tense. Dramatizations of Pamela appeared 
in France (in 3 separate versions, one of 
which was by Voltaire), and later in Italy 
by Goldoni. 

The experiment was immediately suc¬ 
cessful and sent potential playwrights 
scurrying to their bookshelves. Few novels 
of note failed to find their way on to the 
stage. Dramatizations of works by Mrs 
RadclifTc (including Siddons’ The Sicilian 
Romance)^ Horace Walpole (whose Castle 
of Otranto appeared as TVie Castle Spectre)^ 
William Godwin’s Caleb Williams (pro¬ 
duced at Drury Lane in 1797 under the 
title of The Iron Chest), works by M. G. 
Lewis, Clara Reeve and others provided the 
theatre with a fund of ’escapist’ entertain¬ 
ment and encouraged a taste for melodrama 
that was to exert a powerful (some may 
say, pernicious) influence over the theatre. 

By the early part of the 19th century the 
dramatization of novels was no longer a 
fashionable device but a proven and estab¬ 
lished form of drama. Yet its hey-day 
was still to come. With the educational 
reform of the Victorian period the publica¬ 
tion and reading of boolu greatly increased. 
And two great masters of fiction—Scott 
and Dickens—rose like suns in the literary 
sky*. From each, dramatization was to 
receive a fresh stimulus. Scott dealt with 
history in a colourful, almost theatricaK 
fashion that was eminently suited to the 
stage and the public’s craving for pageantry 
and spectacle, and the Waverley novels 
offered golden opportunities to the pro¬ 
ducer and the scenic designer (whose part 
in the theatre was becoming increasingly 
important).' Ivanhoe, Keniltvorth, Rob Roy 



called out to be dramatized, and soon w?re. 
Versions of the Scott novels had produc¬ 
tions in Paris, Berlin, Turin, New York, 
New Orleans, and in England and Scot¬ 
land. More than one composer sought 
and found inspiration among the historical 
themes—Donizetti in Lucia di Laymner- 
moor, Bizet in La Jolie FiUe de Perth^ Sul¬ 
livan in Ivanhoe. Scott quickly became as 
popular a figure in the theatre as he was in 
literature. 

At the same time Dickens (often to his 
annoyance) was no less thoroughly ex¬ 
ploited, and dramatizations of his novels, 
including The Tale of Tzco Cities^ with 42 
speaking parts, and The Cricket o7t the 
Hearth, of which 9 different versions 
appeared in one year, were played in the 
theatres of Europe and America. The 
most successful were the work of Andrew 
Halliday and Edward Stirling; but it is 
doubtful whether any were entirely satis¬ 
factory. Dickens presents a formidable 
problem to the stage adapter: the intricate, 
parallel plots of his books, the teeming 
characters, the richness of obscrt'aiion that 
is the essence of Dickens, defy and in the 
end defeat the ingenuity of the adapter. 
Several attempts have been made since 
Victorian days to dramatize Dickens but, 
with the possible exception of The Only 
Way (Sir John Martin-Harv'cy) and A 
Christmas Carol, none has succeeded in 
proving that the essential genius of Dickens 
can live outside the pages of his books. 
The Victorian theatre, however, was less 
critical and the delight of seeing Mr Pick¬ 
wick and David Coppcrficld in the flesh 
far outweighed any other consideration. 

The dramatization of Scott and Dickens, 
follow'ed inevitably by dramatizations of 
other contcmporaiy novelists of impor¬ 
tance—Harrison Ainsw'orth, Lord Lytton, 
Charlotte Brontfi {Jane Eyre), Charles 
Rcade, Wilkie Collins and Mrs Henry 
Wood {East almost, but not quite, 

extinguished the flame of original drama 
for nearly half a century (1830-70)- But 
it was to be the swan-song of drai^tiza- 
tion; for with an awakening social con¬ 
science and the birth of psychology came 
Ibsen and Chekhov, Pinero, Henry 
Arthur Jones, Shaw and Galsworthy, 
bringing about that ‘ remarkable 
sance of dramatic literature and method ot 
production which was the harbinger of the 
modem symbolist and expressionist 
theatre ^ Dramatization thenceforth was 
to have only sporadic hold on the theatre- 
At its best the art can be but a com¬ 
promise; yet within its limiutions it may 
be effective and faithful- It can at times 
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enhance the dramatic appeal cl situa¬ 
tion and character. Generally speaking, 
the novel of situation and emotional con¬ 
flict, confined to a fairly narrow field, 
responds best to the treatment—Somerset 
Maugham’s dramatization of his own The 
Letter is a good example. The novel of 
‘atmosphere’ is also well suited to drama¬ 
tization. Novels of this type {The Constant 
Nymph by Margaret Kennedy, Hugh Wal¬ 
pole’s The Old Ladies, Daphne du ^iaurie^’s 
Rebecca, Henry James’s Washington Square, 
retitled The Heiress, Frolic Wind by 
Richard Okc) have proved in adaptation 
singularly successful. For the same reason 
crime novels have adapted themselves tel¬ 
lingly to the stage, e.g. Agatha Christie’s 
Ten Little Niggers. In the realm of fan¬ 
tasy the theatre has added its own touch 
of magic to the author's: Alice’s adventures 
in Wonderland have delighted generations 
of playgoers; Lord George Hell (in The 
Happy Hypocrite) has strode across the 
stage with a romantic insolence that has 
graced Max Beerbohm’s delicate fable; 
while Dracula and Dr jfekyll and Mr Hyde 
(with 1 lenry Irving) have provided glimpses 
of the macabre. 

The novelist can unfold his design 
gradually and linger over the development 
of his plot and the delineation of his char¬ 
acters. The dramatizer must make his 
points swiftjy and take such liberties with 
the text as he may deem necessary’. Scenes 
may have to be telescoped, transposed in 
time and place, or omitted altogether. 
Much has to be sacrificed in the process of 
condensation. Every situation must be 
measured rigidly by the yardstick of the 
stage and the test of theatrical effectiveness. 
The conventional division of a play into 
acts, each with its own climax, must be 
obsen.'ed and allowed for. It is with what 
might be termed the panoramic novel that 
dramatization usually fails. The canvas 
is too large, the detail too profuse, to be 
reduced effectively to the confines of a 
stage and the time limit imposed by the 
theatre. There is, however, no hard and 
fast rule in the matter. A skilful hand 
may mould the most unpromising material 
into an entcrtaiitment that, though it falls 
short of the author’s achievement, may 
yet do him no injustice and be the means 
of introducing his work to a large, new 
audience. In this respect broadcasting 
has performed perhaps the greatest ser¬ 
vice to the author. Dramatization in fact 
has taken on a new lease of life with the 
prolific adaptations of novels, both clas¬ 
sical and modem, that fill the radio pro¬ 
grammes week by week. The radio 
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drApa 

adapter is not hampered l)y exigencies of 
space and action: the medium t^ives him 
infinite freedom. Yet he has his own con¬ 
siderable handicaps: lie is deprived of all 
the visual ads'antapes of the theatre: he is a 
slave to the studio clock. He must grasp 
the salient points through a mass of detail 
and. with something of the skill of a surgeon, 
apply the knife without killing the patient. 
Already broadc*asting has emphasized the 
value of dramatization and, with television, 
opened another vast field of endeavour to 
the artist in this particular form of dram¬ 
atic expression. See also Adaptation. 

H.A. 

Drdpa, an old Norse heroic poem, usually 
consisting of upphof (introduction), slef or 
ste/jamdl (middle section with refrains) 
and 5 l<tmr (conclusion), and written in 
dr6ttkv«tt metre. C.T.O. 

Drdttkvactt or drdttkv^dr hdttr, the 
usual metre of the Old Norse drapa, con¬ 
sisting of stanzas of eight three-stress lines 
with internal rhyme, the last word of each 
line having the form ^ x. C.T.O. 

Dulcis Icsu Memoria) a meditation or 
Jubilmy wrongly ascribed to St Bernard, 
probably of English Cistercian origin, end 
of 12th century. Part of it came to be 
known as the Rosy Setfucncc. 

A. Wilmart, ^Jubiltn' dit tU S. Bernard 
(1944, >vith text); F. J. E. Raby, in Hymn Soc. 
Hull. (1Q45). F.J.E.R. 

Dumy (sing, dnmd)^ Ukrainian lyric-cpic 
songs consisting of uneven lines with a free 
metre and often unrhymed. They were 
chanted for the most part by specially 
trained blind beggars to the accompani¬ 
ment of kobza or handura —an instrument 
resembling the Spanish guitar. These 
songs, which differ from the earlier great 
Russian byltny\ arose in the t6th century as 
a successful amalgam of folk-songs and 
literary influences, and they deal mainly 
with the actual Cossack exploits against 
the Turks, Poles and Tatars. 

P. ZhitcUk>% Mysli 0 norodnykh Dumahh 
(1893)»J* M^chal, SlovnnshiHteratury ; 

K. Grushevika, Vkrainski narodni dumy (1927); 
D. Revutiky, Ukrainski dumy ta pisni is- 
(arichni (1930). J.L. 

Dutch Literature. In the dark ages 
the Netherlands north of a line Boulogne- 
Aachen were inhabited by three Germanic 
tribes: the Franks, the Frisians and the 
Saxons. Whilst the latter two contributed 
in some measure to the making of the 
Dutch language, this is mainly based on 
the language of the most northern group of 


the Franks, the ruling tribe in the great em¬ 
pire which under Charlemagne embraced 
all western and central Europe. They pos¬ 
sessed a literature of heroic lays and (pre¬ 
sumably) other songs, of which a collection 
was made at the emperor's suggestion. 
Part of these must have been written in 
Low Franconian (i.c. Old Dutch), but no 
literary monuments in this language have 
been prcser\'ed. 

In the middle ages the Netherlands, al¬ 
though formally belonging to the Holy 
Roman Empire and (west of the Scheldt) 
to France, enjoyed an increasing degree of 
freedom. Most of the duchies and coun¬ 
ties of which they consisted were united 
under the house of Burgundy in the 15th 
centur}'. In the 12th century a literature 
in the vernacular came into being in 
Flanders, the oldest economic and cultural 
centre, and to a lesser extent in Brabant, 
Limburg and Holland. It was deeply in¬ 
fluenced by French culture and shows few 
connexions with German literature. The 
oldest kno^vn poet, Heinrich von Vcldekc, 
who wrote his Servetius in the Limburg 
dialect in 1170, was honoured by Gottfried 
von Strassburg and Wolfram von Eschen- 
bach as the originator of German poetry; 
yet he docs not appear to have considered 
himself an innovator. He must have 
been one of a number of courtly poets in 
the Netherlands, disciples of Chretien dc 
Troyes, who developed a fairly accom¬ 
plished stymie and verse in the course of the 
t2th century. Owing to the early decline 
of courtly culture in the Netherlands, few 
of the best works have been preserved. 
Among these arc Tprieel rnii Troyen (attri¬ 
buted by Macrlant to Segher DengotgaO 
an original work showing taste and power 
of characterization, IValetcein and Ferguuty 
whilst Veldeke's courtly lyrics and Eneide 
survive in partly Germanized form. 

Of the prc-courtly epic harking back to 
Germanic motifs only a few insignifleant 
fragments remain; French prc-courtly 
literature, how*ever, which carried on many 
of the native Frankish traditions, was cul¬ 
tivated with enthusiasm, mostly in free 
adaptations of unequal merit (Rettoui van 
Montalbaen, Lorreinett etc.). Karel ende 
Elfgast^ a spirited tale told with verve and 
humour, survives complete. Otherwise 
the extant literature of chivalry is dis¬ 
appointing. That the courtly troubadour 
song (tninnesang) must have been practised 
by others besides Vcldeke is the only 
rational explanation for the sudden emer¬ 
gence round about 1250 of the lyrical 
genius Hadewijch, the poet of heavenly 
love, whose stanzas in troubadour style and 
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fomi constitute one of the summits of 
Dutch poetr>\ Her poctr>', being religious, 
was saved from oblivion along with her 
visions and letters which splendidly in¬ 
augurate the continuous literature of Dutch 
mysticism. Her contemporar>' Beatrijs 
Nazareth and the I4th-centur>' Jan van 
Ruusbroec are the chief authors of a school 
which for originality' of form and ideas 
rivals that of Eckhart. Flemish humour, 
already notable in Karel ende Elegast^ 
achieved the consununate masterpiece of 
an international genre in the mock-epic 
Van den vos Reinaerde^ a parody of courtly 
society and a gem of the story'-teller^s art. 

Towards the close of the 13 th century 
the age of chivalry' and scholasticism came 
to an end. The rise of the third estate and 
of the guilds brought with it a taste 
for utilitarian knowledge, practical real¬ 
ism and violent emotional effects. Mys¬ 
ticism changed to ethical piety: the 
devotio moderna (Thomas a Kempis) pre¬ 
pared the ground for Erasmus. Jacob van 
Maerlant and his school wrote their 
rh) 7 ncd compendia of popular knowledge, 
whose pedestrian style also affected the 
fantastic or sentimental romances that 
w'atered down the culture of chivalry for 
the rich burghers, the new listening and 
reading public. The older aristocratic 
forms became debased, but two democratic 
forms now flourished: the folk-song and 
the drama. Some 14th- and xsth-century 
MS. collections and especially the 16th- 
century song-books preserve at least part 
of the wealth of ballads, love songs, drink¬ 
ing songs etc. that must have been trans¬ 
mitted orally for generations. The age 
also produced a large number of hne relig¬ 
ious songs, both personal and of the com¬ 
munity type {leysen^ carols etc.). 

Medieval drama in the Netherlands was 
both religious and secular. Surprisingly 
the oldest plays, the Abclc Spelen (q.v.), 
are secular ones, valuable both intrinsically 
as fine examples of early romantic drama on 
courtly motifs and comparatively as being 
among the oldest specimens of purely 
secular drama in Europe. ITie religious 
drama, which arose and evolved with the 
Cham^rs of Rhetoric {Rederijkerskamers) 
that produced it, is a typical form of 
communal art. Many of the plays arc 
prolix and structurally defective, but the 
national genius for realistic portrayal of 
character and religious fervour is splendidly 
represented by two anonymous master¬ 
pieces; Elckerlijk (the original of Every- 
mtn) and Mariken van Nieumeghen. 

By the 16th century the Netherlands, 
now united under the Spanish Hapsburgs 
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and VTrtually independent of the Hoh 
Roman Empire, were beginning to develop 
a sense of nationality. The incipient 
nation was tom apart by the Eighty Years’ 
War (1568-1648) which ultimately' resulted 
in the creation of two states, the Spanish 
Netherlands (approx, the present Belgium) 
and the Republic of the Seven United 
Prov'inces, often called Holland after the 
most important province. 

(From 1600 onNvards Dutch Lilernturc will here 
be taken to mean the literature of the nation which 
developed in and with the latter state, whilst the 
Dutch literature of Belgium w ill be discussed under 
Flemish Literature.] 

In the 16th century, however, the litera¬ 
ture shows no sign of demarcation into 
tVr'o. Its greatest representatives arc 
Erasmus and Janus Secundus, two con¬ 
summate masters of Latin form in the 
period of transition from medieval to 
modem Dutch. Their gifted contem¬ 
porary Anna Bijns wrote her passionate 
diatribes against Luther in ' RedcHJker ’ 
stanzas, and so did the many' poets who 
treated the theme of 'Timor mortis con- 
turbat me* so characteristic of the waning 
middle ages. The second half of the cen¬ 
tury saw the rise of militant Calvinism, 
which soon became the soul of the revolt. 
It found literary expression in the political 
songs known as the Getizenliedercn, the 
finest flower of which is the national an¬ 
them WHhclmus van Nassonwen. Tradition 
attributes it to Mamix van St Aldc- 
gonde, author of the scurrilously anti¬ 
papist satire Den Biincorf der II. Roomschc 
Kercke, who also wrote the best of the 
numerous versifications of the psalms. In 
these as well as in the rcnais^sancc poetry' of 
Van IViandcr, Coomhert and others wc 
trace the stages of the growth of modem 
Dutch verse, which was imitated and 
adapted in Germany by Opitz and his dis¬ 
ciples some 40 years later. The Flemish 
poet Van blander and his greater Brabant 
contemporary Jan van der Noot manifest 
the influence of Italian and French poetry 
respectively, and the latter in his sonnets 
and odes achieved a fusion of Konsard's 
mood and style with Flemish exuberance 
in a verse as nearly French as is consistent 
with Dutch rhythm. French influence (the 
Pliiade, Du Bartas, Montaigne) remained 
paramount for the next hundred years. 

After the fall of Antwerp (1585) the 
economic and cultural centre of the Nether¬ 
lands shifted to Holland with its focus at 
Amsterdam. Its prcdonainantly Calvinist 
culture was modified and enriched by the 
influence of Erasmus (visible also in 
Axminians such as Camphuysen) and his 
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great successor Grotius. Coomhert, the 
militant advocate of tolerance, wrote his 
Zedehumt (1586), the first treatise on ethics 
in any vernacular, in a supple, x'ivid, 
analytical prose. His friend Spiegel, like 
Coomhert a poet-philosopher of passion¬ 
ate integrity, contemplated the beauty of 
their common doctrine of perfectibility in 
his reflective poem Hertspugely written in 
closely wrought expressive alexandrines. 
He was the mentor of Hooft, next to Cats 
the eldest of the phalanx of poets of Hol¬ 
land's great age (1600-70). The others 
arc Brcdcro, Revius. Huygens and greatest 
of all, Vondcl. Divergent as were their 
religious views, they all shared the dual 
allegiance to Christian pict>* and pagan 
beauty and. like the conrcmporar>’ painters, 
evinced with var>'ing intensity the national 
genius for realistic evocation of everyday 
life. Dutch comedy (Bredero's farces and 
Spaamche Brabander) vies with Steen and 
Ostade in its graphic presentation of town 
and country life. The age produced a 
wealth of songs, whether religious, amorous 
or coarsely comical, notable for verve and 
spontaneity (Bredero) or playful grace 
(Hooft, Vondcl) or passionate sincerity 
(Brcdcro, Luyken). It found its eulogist, 
conscience and unsparing critic in Vondel, 
whose occasional poems constitute an elo¬ 
quent multifarious commentary on Dutch 
and European history from 1612 to 1672. 
Dutch tragedy, the patterns of which were 
the Latin dramas of Heinsius and Grotius, 
was created by Hooft and perfected by 
Vondcl, in whose hands it became a relig¬ 
ious drama formally modelled on Sophocles 
and mainly contemplative in character, 
which achieves dramatic tension by poetic 
means and excels in the evocation of noble 
characters in the grip of the essential 
Christian dilemmas. Lucifer is his abiding 
masterpiece. Vondel's choruses and some 
of his odes and laments achieve the sub¬ 
lime. as do the best sonnets and songs of 
Hooft and of Revius, the earnest and pas¬ 
sionate Calvinist, and of the serene mystic 
Luyken, who is also Holland’s first nature 
poet in the modem sense. The ingeni¬ 
ously witty Huygens, the most erudite and 
cultured mind of his generation, at times 
harsh and tortuous, at others of a lovably 
direct simplicity, admired Ben Jonson and 
Donne and was the first to understand 
Rembrandt, whilst Cats became popular 
as n moralizing story-teller in pedestrian 
verse, both in his country and as far as 
Germany, Denmark and Sweden* 

In the tSth century the Dutch Republic 
was overtaken and far outstripped by her 
mightier neighbours. This perhaps un¬ 


duly emphasized a decline that was never 
thelcss unmistakable, above all in litera¬ 
ture. Poetry, with the one exception of 
the minor poet H. K. Foot, suffered a com¬ 
plete eclipse, whilst prose did not develop 
as it did elsewhere, due in some measure to 
the cult of French (Hemsterhuis). Dutch 
prose was tardy in its development. After 
a magnificent beginning in the 16th cen¬ 
tury (Coomhert, IVIamix, Van Mandcr) the 
promise was only partly fulfilled. The 17th 
century produced one great work of ornate 
prose: Hooft*s Nedcrlandsche HistcriSn, 
Vondel wrote his Acnleidinge and his highly 
wrought prefaces, and Brandt his bio¬ 
graphies. Good plain prose was written by 
a few (Huygens, dc Brunc, Spinoza’s 
Korie Verha^eHitg) but no tradition was 
established. The 18th century saw one 
mediocre ‘Spectator’ work ( J. van Effen), 
some respectable historical works (Stijl, 
Wagenaar) and few novels. But two of 
these arc works of genius, by which Hol¬ 
land worthily contributed her share to the 
iSth-ccntury novel in letter-form: Sara 
Burgerhart and Willem Leevend by Wolff 
and Deken, excellent for character-draw¬ 
ing, presentation of contemporary society 
and characteristic humour. 

With Wolff and Deken, who admired 
Richardson and Rousseau, we arc already 
in touch with European prc-romantictsm. 
This movement naturally affected Holland 
to some extent, witness Bellamy’s naively 
spontaneous songs (also rhymeless ones), 
Feith’s sentimental novels and Van Al- 
phen’s eclectic Theorie der Schoone Kumten 
en Wetenschappen (largely based on Riedel), 
but it failed to shi^c the self-satisfied con¬ 
viction with which the nation clung to 
a mildly rationalistic, sentimental Chris¬ 
tianity and to the renaissance forms of 
poetry inherited from the great 17th- 
century authors and bolstered up by the 
influence of French classicism. The poet 
Bilderdijk, a powerful personality and a 
fiery temperament who, romantic reac¬ 
tionary as he was, fought that lukewarm 
smugness with the prophetic outpourings 
of his sternly Calvinist enthusiasm, further 
strengthened this pseudo-classicism by his 
oratorical poetry couched in stereotyped 
renaissance diction. It was he, and not 
his unassuming contemporary, the true 
nature-poet and humorous story-teller 
Staring, who determined the rhetorical 
character of the more ambitious poetry of 
religion xmtil well after 1850 (Da Costa, 
Ten Kate, Alberdingk Thijm, Schaepman), 
Yet the ‘R^vcil*, the revival of fervent 
Protestantism to which he gave the first im¬ 
pulse, is a typically romantic nostalgia for 
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the purity of the original apostolic faith— 
Rouleau translated into Christian modes 
of thought. It achieved form in the pioneer 
historical novel Hertningard van de Eiken^ 
terpen (1832) by the gifted Drost, who died 
young. His promise was fulfilled by 
Geertruida Bosboom-Toussaint, the chief 
exponent of the genre. Drost is the focal 
point of romanticism in Holland, the only 
conscious, purposeful representative of its 
first, internationally-minded phase by his 
striving after artistic expression of religious 
sentiment, natural beauty and humane 
ideals in a then obstinately rationalist 
countr>^ He inspired his fellow-editors of 
De Muzen: Potgicter and the historian and 
critic Bakhuizen, who after Drost*s death 
founded De Gids (1837). Potgicter be¬ 
came the soul of Dutch romanticism in its 
second, relatively successful phase of 
liberal-minded nationalism. He held up 
the Dutch Republic as a corrective for the 
prevailing smug indolence, a pattern of 
national virtues to be emulated in action, 
and a worthy theme for poets and novelists 
alike. Geertruida Bosboom-Toussaint is 
his disciple in the field of the historical 
novel. Potgicter himself is the master of a 
romantic and somewhat didactic evocation 
of the past, first in short stories and genre 
poems, later in noble visions of heroic 
political idealism embodied in Florence 
(1868), a glorification of Dante, and Ge- 
droomd Paardrijdcn (1874), the enduring 
monumcnis of Dutch romanticism. Other 
sensitive evocations of the national past are 
the short stories of Alberdingk Thijm. In 
his short stories Potgicter was a humorist. 
His prose style is involved and fanciful. 
Plain prose is represented by the essayist 
Gecl and by a number of humorists w'ho 
depicted everyday life. The best are 
‘Hildebrand’ (pseud, of Beets) and Knep- 
pelhout, who in some fine short stories 
evinces a romantic pow'cr of conveying the 
abnormal and the supematurah Even 
this plainer prose, however, had not en¬ 
tirely discarded the classicist features of 
style that were used for romantic effects in 
Potgieter’s essays and .stories. 

Modem Dutch prose was created by 
‘Multatuli^ (pseud, of Douwes Dekker), 
the iconoclast who with the great critic 
Busken Huet and the Spinozist essayist 
Van Vloten broke down the ramparts of 
orthodoxy, conventional morality, roman¬ 
tic nation^ism and literary parochialism. 
Multatuli, a disciple of Rousseau, ‘ who for 
16 yeirt hurled his words like a sledge¬ 
hammer throughout our literary, political 
and social life * (Kloos), stimulated moral 
honesty and spontaneous expression, whilst 


Huet debunked established reputations 
and c.xposcd the low standard of literary 
achievement by his incisive criticism. The 
work of demolition had been done thor¬ 
oughly. With youthful enthusiasm the 
* Xachtigers * {the generation of 18S0) began 
to build the new poetry (Perk, Kloo.s, Ver- 
wey, Gortcr, Van Ecden) and prose 
der Goes, Van Eeden, V'an Dcyssel, \*an 
Looy). Romantic poctr>\ whether nation¬ 
alist (Potgicter) or sentimentally domestic 
(Beets, De Genestet) or conventionally 
religious (Beets, Ten Kate) was fossilizing 
in a diction either pompously ornate or 
inanely simple. Kloos and Vcr%vey, taught 
by Wordsworth, in their critical essays and 
reviews, published in the periodical De 
Nieuwe Gids, demanded expressiveness of 
and originaIir>' of metaphor and 
diction. Their poetry ajid that of their 
deceased friend Perk struck an entirely new 
note. Whereas Potgicter (whom they 
valued critically) upheld historical ideals, 
they worshipped the beauty* of nature, with 
its eternal strife bct%vecn life and death, 
nature as the embodiment of the beloved, 
as the mirror of self; they deified the self, 
which was godlike in its depths. Indeed 
—and here they agreed with their Englislt 
and French contemporaries without imitat¬ 
ing them—they worshipped poetic beaut>' 
with the devout feelings of a believer kneel¬ 
ing before his god. Ideal beauty, which 
they found above all in Shelley and Keats, 
was the aim realized in their best sonnets 
and in epic fragments (Verwey’s Perse¬ 
phone, Kloos’ Oheanos). It was achieved 
W'ith consummate mastery of sensuous 
evocation and haunting music in Gortcr’s 
Met (i88g) which also heralded its inevit¬ 
able decline. For it embodies both the 
raptures of the senses and the melancholy 
realization ‘that the eternal self, blind to 
sensuous beauty, can indeed fondly indulge 
in the self-expression of music, but is 
ultimately inexpressible and doomed to 
absolute solitude * (Verwey). The crisis of 
these poets’ extreme individualism, the 
climax of their cult of beautiful spontaneity, 
was reached in Kloos’ Pathologiefn and in 
Goiter’s Sensitieve Verzett. 

The prose of the movement represents a 
typically Dutch aspect of the same urge: 
the desire for meticulously accurate evoca¬ 
tion of visual impressions. Under the in¬ 
fluence of French naturalist theory and 
practice (Zola) and contemporary Dutch 
painting. Van Deyssel, Van Looy, Prins and 
others wrote ‘prose paintings’ in which 
events, scenes or even isolated impressions 
were depicted with minute accuracy, in a 
highly specialized diction barely organized 
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syntactically. They produced some ‘ novels ’ 
(c.p. Van Deysscl’s Fen Liefde) and frag¬ 
ments of fascinating beauty, but soon lost 
themselves in chaotic impressionism, with 
the exception of Van Looy and Prins, who 
achieved visionary evocations on a larger 
scale. 

A younger generation of novelists, adopt¬ 
ing a less extreme form of this impression¬ 
ist method applied with a better sense of 
form, created the Dutch naturalist novel 
(Robbers, Scharten Antink, De Mccster, 

'l op Naeff, Ina Boudicr-Bakker). Their 
novels mostly portray Dutch middle-class 
society with sober penetrating accuracy; 
their style is often rugged or staccato 
(though Top Naeff writes a fine rhythmical 
period), rhythmical euphony being sacri¬ 
ficed to graphic cxacmcss. The greatest 
novelist of this period is Couperus, a less 
dogmatic naturalist, whose best works have 
both charm of style and breadth of vision. 

'I’hc rapidly progressing atomization of 
conception and style in both poetry and 
prose round about 1890 called forth a sharp 
reaction in Verwey, Gortcr, Van Ecdcn and 
in the younger poets Hcnrictte Roland 
Holst, Boutens and Leopold. Reflection 
and intellectual discipline, combined with 
the study of idealist philosophy and the 
influence of Goethe, Dante, Novalis, Stefan 
George, stimulated the rise of a reflective 
poetry, which while forgoing some of the 
previous spontaneity and impressionability 
achieved ordered harmony and breadth of 
imaginative conception. It may be termed 
symbolist in the case of Doutens, the 
platonist lyrical genius who sings the un¬ 
earthly raptures of moments of direct 
revelation of beauty, whilst the mature 
Vervvey is the poet of the universal life 
that animates all creation, akin to Goethe 
by the radiant clarity of his imagination and 
by his broad humanity, to Stefan George 
by the monumental structure of his work. 
The sublime quality of these poets’ best 
work is also attained by the vulnerable, re¬ 
tiring Leopold, whose exquisite lyrics ‘arc 
like the swelling and fading of a wave that 
never breaks’ (Verwey). Verwey was the 
leading critic of this period; in his period¬ 
ical Dc Beweging (1906-19) he stimu¬ 
lated and guided many poets of the 
‘generation of 1910': A. Roland Holst 
the esoteric mystic and admirer of Yeats, 
the neo-romantic Bloem, the profound Van 
Eyck, the exquisitely playful Van der 
Leeuw who like Traherne found the 
‘ earthly paradise and the ‘ spiritual realist’ 
Nijhoff. Despite their differences they 
share an attention to prosody and stanza 
pattern and a cultivation of the harmonious 
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period that constitute a development of 
Ver%vey’s hard-won ma.stery of form. 

The great novelist of this period is Van 
Schcndcl. His austere rhythmical prose, 
which avoids description and relies on 
evocation by suggestion, has the economy 
and concentration of the bom story-teller. 

It constitutes a clean break with the style of 
naturalism, which was superseded partly 
through his influence. 

The years after the first world war saw 
an expressionist outburst under German 
influence (Marsman, Coster) followed by a 
reaction represented by the periodical 
Forum (1931-35). In this the poet-critics 
Greshoff, Vestdijk, Van Vriesland and the 
critics Ter Braak and Du Perron, rejecting 
the aestheticism of Dc Beweging and the 
exalted expressionism of the early Marsman, 
proclaimed their faith in a direct expression 
of the personality in unadorned, sometimes 
prosaic ‘poisie parlantc’ and terse matter- 
of-fact prose (cp. Auden, Spender). Ter 
Braak showed political responsibility in 
exposing National Socialism; Vcstdijk’s 
psychological novels are sound and 
harrowing. 

Since 1940 poetry has evolved in the 
direction of moderate surrealism which 
shows affinities with Rilke and Nijhoff. 
The poets of this group regard Achterberg 
as their primus inter pares. 

Cbneral : G. Kalff, Geschiedenis der Neder- 
iandsehe Letterkunde (7 vols, 1906-12); J. te 
Winkel, De Ontxcikkelinssgang der Neder- 
landsche Letterkunde (2nd cd. 6 vols, 1922-27); 
F. Baur and others, Geschiedenis van de Letter¬ 
kunde der Nederlanden (10 vols, I 930 “ 53 )i J- 
Prinsen JLz., Handboek tot de Nederlandsche 
Letterku^ige Geschiedenis (2nd cd. 1920); F. 
Bostiaansc, Oversicht van de ontunkheling der 
Nederlondsche Letterkunde (2nd cd. 3 vols, 
1921-25): K. H. de Raaf and J. J. Griss, Zeven 
Eeuuen, IV (1920); J. Greshoff and J. de 
Vries, Geschiedenis der Nederlandsche Letter¬ 
kunde •, J. L. Walch, Nieuw handboek der 

Nederlandsche Letterkundige Geschiedenis (and 
ed. 1947); G. Knuvcldcr, Handboek tot de 
geschiedenis der Nederlandse Letterkunde (4 
vols, 1948-53); Nieuxu Nederlandsch Bio- 
grafisch Woordenboek, cd. P. Molhuyscn and 
others (10 vols, 1911-37); J. and A. Romein, 
Erjlaters van onxe beschaving (a vols, 1938-40); 
J. and A. Romein, De lage landen bij de xee 
(1 934).*— Special Periods: J. van Mierlo, Bt~ 
knopte Geschiedenis van de Oud- en Middelneder- 
landsche Letterkunde (5th ed. 1946); G. Kalff, 
Geschiedenis der Nederlandsche Letterkunde in 
de i6de eeuxo (2 vols, 1889); H. J. C. Grierson, 
The First Half of the Seventeenth Century 
(1906); C. Busken Huet, Het land von Rem¬ 
brandt (3 vols, 1882-84); P* L. Muller, 
gouden eeuxo (1896); J. Huizin^, HoUSndisehe 
Kultxtr des 17. Jh. (1933), rewritten as Neder- 
lands beschaving in de seventiende eetrto, in 
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Verzamelde Werken, II (1948); G. Brom» 
RcmantUk en KathoUcisme in Seder land {1926); 
G. Stuiveling, Een eetttv Sederlandse LeiUren 
(2nd ed. 1928); B. \V. Downs, 'AnKlo-Dutch 
Literary Relations, i867“i90o', in Nlod. Lang. 
Rev., 31 (1936); A. Verwey, Inleidinfi tot de 
rrieuwe Nederlandsche Diehtkunst iS8o-jgoo 
(1905; freq. repr.), ‘De Poczic van voor en na 
1880', in ProzQy VII (2922), Van Jacques Perk 
lot nu (1925); F. Coenen, Studiin van de Tach^ 
tiger Beuegi^ (7924); A. Donkcr, De Episode 
van de vernieuxving onzer poizie (1929); P. N. 
\'an Eyck, *Een halve ceuw Noord-Neder- 
landschc Poezic’, in Lciding (1930^31); G. 
Suiiveling, De Sieutce Gids als geestelijk brands 
P^”i (i? 3 S); W. L. M. E. van Leeuwen, Drift 
en Bezinning (1936); J. Rispens, Pichtingen en 
figuren in de Nederlandsche Letterhunde na iSoo 
(1938); J. Ticlrooy, Panorama de la literature 
hollandaise conternporaine (1938); K. Hceroma, 
Onvoltooid Vetleden ( 1952). — Special As¬ 
pects : J. A. Worp, Geschie denis van he I 
drama en van het toonecl in Nederland (2 vols, 
1904, 7908); J. Bauwens, La tragidie franfaise 
et le tiridtre hollandais au dix^septi^nie si^cle 
(1921); Sir Herbert Grierson, Ttco Dutch 
Poets (1936); H. Vissink, Scott and his Influ-^ 
ence on Dutch Literature (1922); J. H. Scholte, 
* Goethe und Holland’, in hlitt. wiss. Ak. 
zur Erforschung des Deutschtums, I (1932}; 

A. Donkcr, Karaktertrekken der vaderlandsche 
letterhunde (1945); Th. Weevers, The Idea of 
Holland in Dutch Poetry (1948), 'Goethe and 
Holland’, in Pub. Eng. Goethe Soc., 18(1949). 
—Bidliographical Works: L. D. Petit, 
Bibliographie der Middelnederlandsche TaoL en 
Letterhunde^ I (1888), II {1910), III, by R. 
Roemans, W. Hcgman and A. Arcnis (1954); 
F. van der Hacghen and others, Bibliotheca 
Belgica, BibUographie gcnerale des Pays Bas 
(1880-1952); Brinlmtan's cumulatievc cata* 
logus etc. (1846 ff.); N. V. Martinus Nijhoff, 
Niemce Vitfjaven in Nederland (monthly); 
Nijhoffs Index op de Nederlandsche Periodieken 
van algerneenen inhoud (monthly since Sept. 
1909); Brinltman's titelcatalogus van de sedert 
[1800] tot x888 in Nederland verschenen uerken 
op het gebied der nieutve letterhunde (1888-89; 
supplements 1902, 1912); C. G. N. dc Vooys 
and G. Stusveltng, Hist, schets v. d. Ned. let ter • 
kunde (21st ed. 1951); A. J. van Huffcl, Neder^ 
landsche schrijvers in vertaling, van Marcellus 
Etnanu tot Jan Eekhout (1939; supp. 1946); 

B. H. Wabeke, A Guide to Dutch Biblio^ 

(Washington, I95i)* Th.W. 

Duytsche Academic^ or Coster's 
Academic as it was popularly called, was 
founded in Amsterdam, 1 VIII i 6 i 7 » Fol¬ 
lowing Spiegel's ideal, S. Coster (q*y.), 
with Hooft and Bredero, sought to bring 
science and learning to the people in 
native tongue. Courses in mathematics, 
l^guagcs and philosophy, as well as drama¬ 
tic performances, were to be given. After 
a few years these last alone remained, owing 
to conflict with the lay and clerical 
authorities. The Duytsche Academic pro¬ 


duced a number of militant anti-Calvinist 
dramas. It was a rival of the Kgclantier 
(q.v.), but in 1635 the two academics 
merged. A..M.BAV. 


E ebasis (crjusDAM) Captivi (per tro- 
polociam), 'Escape of a captive, an 
allegory', written c. 930 by a monk 
of St £\tc (Toul, Lorraine), is claimed as 
the first European beast-cpic. An escaped 
calf is captured by the wolf, who spends 
too long telling Otter and Hedgehog the 
(Aesopian) fable of the sick lion : the calf is 
rescued. Monasticism is so vividly satir¬ 
ized that the ‘fold’ to which the runaway 
is restored might almost be ‘family’ rather 
than ‘ monastciy'*. 1220 leonine hexa¬ 

meters; borrowings from school authors, 
particularly Horace. 

E. C. das dlteste Thicrepos, cd. E. ^’oigt 
(1875); F. J. E. Raby, Sec. Lot. Lit., I (1934); 
K. Streckcr in W. Stammler, Dt. Lit. des 
I {t 933 )> Ger. tr. E. Grcsslcr (1910). 

F-P P. 

Edda. I. The Elder, Poetic or 
Sjemvsd's Edda. —This is the title which 
was given by Icelandic scholars in the 17th 
century to a collection of ancient lays, 
which were then rescued from oblivion, 
concerning the mythical gods and heroes of 
the Scandinavian north, in the erroneous 
belief that they were from tlie pen of, or nt 
least collected by, S;emundr the lA^amcd 
(t 1 1 33) I moreover, the fact that Snorri 
Sturluson had partly based his Edda on 
them caused this term to be applied also 
to the older collection. The fact is that 
the lays of the Elder Edda arc from un¬ 
known hands, and we do not know who 
made the original collection; furthermore, 
the dates when they came into being arc 
extremely difficult to fix. They certainly 
form the earliest literature of Noi^vay and 
Iceland, and the oldest parts may, in their 
Norse form, belong to the 9th century, al¬ 
though they had their origins in4th-century 
lays, later to be embodied in the Nibelungen^ 
lied, which were the common property of 
the Germanic peoples. Oral tradition kept 
them alive until they were first written 
down in Iceland in the 13th century, or 
possibly the rath, again by an unknown 
hand; the earliest manuscript we have ts 
from c. 1270. The literary qualities to be 
found in them bear witness to the existence 
of a richly developed artistic life among the 
Norsemen at the time of their composition, 
but the only earlier literary evidence we 
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have of this is in the form of runic inscrip¬ 
tions scratched on wood» metal and stone; 
those runic inscriptions* in fact* that arc 
metrical arc in fornyrrising^ as arc the 
oldest iavs of the Edda. 

'Fhe Eddie lays bclonff to a period of 
change in Noi^vay, from the 9th to the i ith 
centuries, and the advent of Christianity 
and its clash with older beliefs is sometimes 
discernible in them. The oldest parts of 
Edda are those dealing with the gods, and 
it is generally supposed that they date from 
the period 875-935, that is from about the 
time of the unification of Nor%vay under 
Harald the Fairhaired. The heroic lays 
may be reckoned to belong to the period 
925-50, and the most recent lays arc usually 
datcil between 975 and 1050; there is, how¬ 
ever* much disagreement as to dating. 
Many of the lays dealing with the gods arc 
in the form of dialogues between Odin and 
another, either a giant* human being or 
other god. Some of them are dark and 
tragic in tone, although the gods arc often 
depicted as being possessed of very human 
qualities or faults. Vdluspd (‘The Wise 
Woman's Prophecy') is the first and most 
remarkable of the poems of the Elder Edda. 
It concerns a visit by Odin to the oracle, 
and the account she gives of the origins of 
the w'orld, its present state, the Twilight of 
the Gods (Ragnardk), and the new world 
which is to emerge to replace the old. 
Hdvamdl (‘The Dallad of Odin the High 
One') is quite different in character, for, 
although it contains some mysterious ele¬ 
ments, it is largely a somewhat prosy 
account of the moral and social conventions 
of the Norsemen, and is mainly didactic in 
purpose. Amongst the other lays of the 
gods arc: Vajpnidmsmdl^ where Odin tests 
the knowledge of the giant VafJ^niOnir; 
SMrnismdl, a lively account of the god 
Freyr's love for the giant's daughter GcrOr; 
Hdrbardsljddj a humorous boasting match 
between Odin and Thor. In Hymiskvida 
Thor meets the MidgarOsormr, and in 
Prymskvi^a we gel an amusing account of 
Thor's journey to Jotunheimen to fetch 
his hammer. RigsPula tells of the god 
Hcimdallr who descends to earth and 
visits the home of the thrall, the farmer and 
the chieftain. The purpose of the poem 
seems to be to show the origin of the dif¬ 
ferent social classes and to glorify the con¬ 
cept of kingship. Vdlundarkidda^ the 
story of Vdlundr the Smithi occupies a mid¬ 
way position betw'ecn the heroic lays and 
the lays of the gods; Vdlundr is identical 
with the Anglo-Saxon Wiland and the 
German Wieland. Of the lays of the 
legendary heroes, Helgakvi^a Hj6rvards^ 
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sottar (*The Lay of Helgi the Son of 
Hjdrvardr*) tells of the wooing of Svava by 
king Helgi, whilst Helgakvida Handings^ 
bann (‘The Lay of Helgi Hundingsbani’) 
and Sigurdarhx'ida Fafttisbana (‘The Lay 
of Sigurd Favnesbane*) are long and im¬ 
portant poems relating to the heroic 
families of the Vdlsungs and the Niebe- 
lungs. As a sort of appendix to Edda is 
the religious poem S6laflj6d (‘The Song 
of the Sun*); one part is reminiscent of 
Hdvamdl, but its terms arc the terms of 
Christianity’, in another a father reveals 
himself to his son and tells him of what he 
has experienced beyond the grave. 

'Fhe lay’s of the Elder Edda are generally 
written in a clear, simple, but forceful 
style. The following verse forms arc the 
most important: fornyrdUlag, a stanza of 8 
or 6 lines with4syllables in each,sometimes 
5 {mdlahditr)\ kvididxdttr, a variant of the 
above; Ijddalidiir, a 6-lincd stanza with an 
irregular number of syllables. Allitera¬ 
tion and kennings were extensively but 
tastefully used. 

2. The Younceb or Prose Eoda. —This, 
unlike the Elder Edda, is the work of one 
known person, Snorri Sturluson (ti24i). 
It is doubtful whether Snorri applied the 
term Edda to his work, and the precise 
meaning of the word is unknowTi. It 
seems that he intended it as a text-book 
for aspiring scalds, and that its composi¬ 
tion was motivated by a belief that Norse 
literary greatness was a thing of the past 
and that an Ar$ Poeiica was urgently 
needed. The work is divided into three 
main parts. The first, Gylfaginning, con¬ 
tains an account of the old gods and 
legends which Snorri thought should be 
part of the stock-in-trade of any young 
poet. The second part, Skdldskaparmdl^ 
is an account of the art of the scald, its 
origins and its technique. The third part 
consists of a poem Hdttatal, w’rittcn in 
honour of king Hdkon and duke Skuli, in 
which Snorri gives a virtuoso display of all 
the different verse forms. 

1. Degamle Eddadigte,td. F. Jdnsson (1932); 
Eddukx‘<tdi, cd. G. Jdnsson (1949); The Poetic 
Edda, tr. H. A. Bellows (1923); The Poetic 
Edda, tr. L. M. Hollander (1928). 

2. Edda Snorta Sturlmonar, ed. F. Jdnsson 

(1931); The Prose Edda, tr. A. G. Brodcur 
(1916). R.G.P, 

Egclantieri name of the most famous 
Dutch Chamber of Rhetoric at Amsterdam, 
named after its emblem (Christ hanging on 
a Maytrec [Egelontier]), sometimes called 
the Chaml^r ‘Flourishing in love* (after 
its motto: In liefde bloeyettde) or the Old 
Chamber (in opposition to the younger 
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Flemish Chamber//e/ Wit Lavendel), Its 
year of foundation is not knoxxTi and prior 
to the ‘alteration* of Amsterdam (1578) 
little is known of it. Afterwards, thanks to 
the membership of men like Coomhert, 
Spicgch Roemer Visscher, Hooft and 
Bredero» it became the centre of early 
renaissance literary life. It acquired pcr« 
manent importance by publishing Tue^ 
spraack van de Nederd. letterkunst (1584), 
Kort Begrip des Redenkavelirtgs^ Ruygh^ 
bezeerp (1585) and Rederijekkunst (1587), 
the last two in the new metre. 

E. Ellerbrock-Fortuin, Amsterdamse Rederij^ 
kersspelen in de J6de eeinv (1937). J-J«M 

Egyptian Literature. In 1822 Jean 
Franfois Champollion made knowm his 
successful decipherment of hieroglyphic 
writing. Since then a vast quantity of 
ancient Egyptian writings have been pub¬ 
lished and translated into European lan¬ 
guages, but of these, literary texts form only 
a small part, enough perhaps to All two 
modest volumes, and many arc damaged or 
fragmentary. For although there is ample 
evidence that the Eg>’ptians, a people 
naturally given to all forms of artistic ex¬ 
pression, produced a copious literature, it 
was mostly written in ink in cursive hand 
on papyrus or potsherd and thus has not 
survived to the same extent as have for 
instance the mortuary texts which were 
engraved on stone. But if w'hat remains 
is small in bulk it is very varied in date and 
content: ranging from the early third mil¬ 
lennium to the Roman period it comprises 
short stories, historical romances, religious 
texts, poetry, didactic writings, technical 
works etc; and from the number of copies 
extant w*e know' that some of those com¬ 
positions most prized by the Egyptians 
themselves have survived. 

The literary achievement of the 
Egyptians is diiTicult to assess. In the 
Brst place the application of the w'ords 
‘literary’ and literature’ in their modem 
sense to Egyptian writings requires caution; 
some of the works commonly so labelled 
are not strictly ‘literary’ at all. A 
supremely practical people, the Egyptians 
were disinclined to embark on any task 
without what seemed to them a rewarding 
reason; their sculptures and paintings were 
executed not primarily for their aesthetic 
but for their magical value and likewise 
certain of their writings which appear to us 
‘literary’ were undoubtedly intended to 
serve some didactic purpose. 

Again, we do not yet luiow enough about 
the ancient Egyptian language: not only 
are there words the meaning of which is 


still unknown but others of wh>ch we know 
the general connotation but not the specific 
meaning; the simultaneous occurrence ol 
these factors in a text makes accurate inms- 
lation impossible. Unlike most ancient 
languages there is no modern derivative of 
EgN'ptian to provide analogies for its mean¬ 
ing or construction. It appears to have 
contained both Mamitic and Semitic ele¬ 
ments but its genesis and development are 
obscure. In construction it is paratactic 
and without either conjunctions or descrip¬ 
tive particles to help determine the relation 
of one sentence to another. Neither in 
hieroglj'phic nor in its cursive derivatives, 
hieratic (in use 2500 u.c.-A.D. 200) and 
demotic (in use from 700 b.c. on), are the 
vow'cls recorded. Originally pictographic 
the hieroglv'phs came, by the principle of 
homophony, to be used to express com¬ 
binations of letters or even single letters, 
but were never developed to represent the 
full phonetic content of speech. Thus 
modiAcations in the stem of a verb or a 
noun cannot be apprehended, though they 
certainly existed, and ambiguities arise; 
for instance it is difhcult at times to be cer¬ 
tain of the time reference of a verb. Under 
these conditions, translation can be a very 
subjecciv*e affair and differences in render¬ 
ing are frequent. 

From the earliest times the language 
shows signs of having been carefully 
fostered. The more consciously stylish 
texts are full of metaphors and conceits, 
far-fetched similes, paranomasia and 
alliteration, which usually signify a formal 
literary language:—by the beginning of the 
New Kingdom (c. 1570 u.c.) it was in¬ 
completely understood by the Eg>ptians 
themselves. Vernacular elements and 
everyday syntax w'crc re-introduced by 
the revolutionary king Akhenaten (c, 1375^ 
1358 B.c.) but in turn these too w^ere crys¬ 
tallized into a literary form. To add to 
the translator’s difficulties many of the 
manuscripts that have come dowm to us arc 
uncorrected schoolboys’ copies from the 
scribal schools of the New Kingdom and he 
is often faced not only with a diflicult ex¬ 
pression but with a corrupt version of it. 

The final dilemma of the translator of 
ancient texts is well known and perhaps 
insoluble: if he translates into the modem 
idiom, the intransigent nature of the 
original expressions W'ill force him into 
solecisms or reduce him to paraphrase; 
whereas the pseudo-biblical English he 
sometimes adopts as an alternative is rarely 
well handled by him and is both deficient 
in its vocabulary and misleading in its asso¬ 
ciations. Nevertheless sufficient adequate 
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and Rood translations do now exist for a Doomed Prince arc amusing, rather racy 
fair appreciation of EgyiJtian literature. tales, which succeed by the variety and 
Their stories arc perhaps the Egyptians’ improbability of their incident; the highly 
most interesting contribution to literature, moral ending of the former and the fairy- 
'I'liese are always short and mainly tell of tale atmosphere of the latter have obvious 
adventures, cither natural or supernatural, parallels in later ages. The ’ Late Egyptian’ 
and are similar in fonn, if not in atmos- idiom of these texts is very different from 
pherc, to later Near Eastern tales. We the classical language of Sinuhe and evid- 
havc whole stories and fragments from all ently far closer to popular speech. The 
the main periods. The earliest manu- two fine demotic stories of Seine Khamteds, 
scripts date from the Xllth dynasty (c. though largely Egyptian in feeling and 
2000-1800 u.c.) but since these include the incident, date from Ptolemaic times and 
story of Sinuhe, the acknowledged master- inevitably show some foreign influence, 
piece of Egyptian literature, it is fair to There must have been a large class of 
assume that the Egyptians were experi- historical romances but unhappily only a 
enced in this genre before then. The art few New Kingdom fragments, such as The 
of story -telling is indigenous to all ancient Taking ojJoppa and The Quarrel of Apophis 
peoples, but it may well have been the and Seqenenra and the so-called Demotic 
E^ptians who first endowed random tales Chronicle, have survived. Mythological 
with a pennanent literary form. subjects were also ready to hand: to the 

The surv iving stories are diverse in their long-known myth of The Deslruction of 
style and literary' treatment. Among Mankind have recently been added a mag- 
Middlc Kingdom works, for example. The nificent complete text, The Contending of 
Shipurcckcd Sailor relios mainly on the Horus and Seth, and substantial portions of 
charm of its fantastic story for its appeal; The Blinding of Truth by Falsehood. These 
the style is simple and direct, almost naive, works employ the current narrative style, 
The Magical Stories told to King Cheops but how far they w’erc written merely for 
(Papyrus Wcstcar) are similarly unaffected entertainment is questionable, 
anil anecdotal in style; tliis text is in- Religious texts proper form the bulk of 
cidcntally the only certain example from Egyptian writings but most of them are no 
Egypt of the technique of setting stories more to be read as literature than parts of 
within a story (see RahmenerzXhluno). the Missal. Nevertheless there arc among 
Sinuhe, on the other hand, is a veiy con- them hymns and paeans and occasional 
scious literary performance and it is some prayers of a highly literary character. The 
satisfaction to realize that at least we know earliest, from the Pyramid texts (r. 2500- 
enough about Egyptian to detect its quality. 2300 B.c.), are often indifferently under- 
The plot is slight and probably bio- stood but the magnificence of their language 
graphical; its great merits lie in the felicity is undoubted. From the New Kingdom 
of its narrative style, its sincerity of feeling the famous hymns of Akhenaten are 
and its fine sense of atmosphere. It can outstanding for the beauty of their imagery, 
hardly be a coincidence that the popularity but earlier hymns to Ra and Amen arc little 
of this tale with the Egyptians should be inferior to them. Many of the paeans of 
attested by so many copies ranging over praise to the king make good reading but 
700 years and that by general consent it is others, although of literary merit, require 
today rated as incomparably the best work specialist knowledge for their appreciation, 
in this genre. The Eloquent Peasant is so The obscurity of some of the religious 
devoid of incident as hardly to be called a texts may be due to the fact that they are 
story, its slight plot merely serving as an words that were chanted as accompaniment 
excuse for the display of an impassioned to some procession or dramatic perform- 
rhctoric, to us monotonous in its repetition ance (perhaps after the fashion of the Greek 
and extravagant in its artificiality, but to mysteries) and would be explained by the 
the Egyptians dearly endowed with great complementary action. Such perform- 
literary merit. ances can never have developed into true 

Of the New Kingdom stories the most drama in Egypt, 
interesting is The Misadventures of IFeno- In many of the hymns the Egyptian con- 
mun, the story of a diplomatic mission to ception of poetical form is shown at its 
Syria undertaken by an actual Egyptian clearest, by parallelism either of actual 
official. That this is a literary composition words or pht^cs, or of thought, cotres- 
rather than Wenamun’s actual report, as ponding to a symmetrical structure of sen- 
some think, appears to be confirmed by fences, and by a metrical system the 
the intricate structure and artistry of the existence of which we can perceive though 
speeches. The Tvio Brothers and The we cannot analyse it with any precision in 
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our ignorance of the actual sound of the 
words. The h>Tnns in honour of the 
pharaohs show a steadily growing power of 
language and of form, from those addressed 
to the crowns of Upper and Lower Eg>7>t 
of the Old Kingdom, through the songs of 
praise to Sesostris III and Tuthmosis III 
of the Xllth and XVIIIth d>'nastic$ respec¬ 
tively, to the freer forms and imaginative 
nobility of the great panegjTics of Raineses 
II and Merenptah. 

Perhaps the finest secular poetry of this 
nature is found in the ‘ Pessimistic Litera¬ 
ture’, so called because its mood is in 
keeping with the disruptive times which 
followed the fall of the Old Kingdom 
(c. 2300- 2100 B.C.). There arc four texts: 
nvoare framed as prophecies (A^^erro/iu and 
The Admoftitions of Iputcer); one as a lament 
{Khakheperresanbu) and one in the form of a 
dialogue benveen a prospective suicide and 
his own soul (Lebensmiide). All deplore 
the evils of anarchy, barbarian incursions, 
official corruption and wide-spread famine. 
Unfortunately both matter and metaphor 
are often obscure but the vividness of their 
impression is remarkable. 

More attractive however (to the modem 
reader) arc the love songs. In these the 
phrases arc short, the language simple and 
the expression, though often sensual, direct 
and appealing. Two brief quotations will 
tell their quality better than many words: 

' Oh that I were her negreas who it her handmaid. 

Then 1 would see the colour of all her limbs. 

Oh that i were the ring upon her dngcr . . 

(breaks off) 

* When the wind cometh, it desireth the sycamore; 

When thou comest, thou wilt desire me.* 

All the surviving love songs are of New 
Kingdom date, which must be due to 
chance, as in the amusing snatches of 
workers’ songs and minstrels’ lays pre¬ 
served in tomb reliefs of every period we 
have proof that lyric, and perhaps idyllic, 
expression was native to the Egyptians. 

There ts little doubt, however, that the 
Egyptians themselves most prized their 
didactic writings. This would be the 
natural inference from the number of these 
works that have survived, in MSS dating 
from the Middle Kingdom to the Roman 
period; but we also have the Egyptians* 
own witness, notably in Papyrus Chester 
Beatty IV in the British Museum, of about 
1200 B.c. The wisdom of the Egyptians 
was celebrated throughout the ancient 
world, but it was proverbial wisdom and 
knowledge of the occult rather than philo¬ 
sophical wisdom. The oldest wisdom 
books (called * Teachings those of Ptah^ 
hotep and Kogenmi^ claim to be instructions 


given by two Old Kingdom viziers to their 
sons well before 2500 B.c. but the earliest 
extant text for both is a Middle Kingdom 
re-edition. The early books are practical, 
worldly-wise, rating moral considerations 
second to expediency but on the whole the 
Teachings show a progressive tendency 
away from materialism towards the Good 
Life for its own sake. In the Teaching of 
Ameneinope (a late New Kingdom work 
whose close relation to the Hebrew Book of 
Proverbs is now a commonplace) the wis¬ 
dom literature reaches its most poetical 
form and in the demotic Papyrus Insinger 
its nearest approach to philosophical 
thought. The Teaching of King Kheti (c. 
2100 B.c.) for his son !\Ierikarc and that 
purporting to be left by Amcnemhat I (c. 
1991-1961 B.c.) for his son Senusret I have 
historical interest for in addition to moral 
precepts they deal with matters of states¬ 
manship and policy. What the Egy-ptians 
demanded of these writings was not only 
wisdom, understanding of human nature 
and a ‘perception of moral values and 
social principles’, but also elegance of 
phrase—as Ptahhotep expressly states. In 
so far as wc arc able to appreciate the texts 
we must agree that these standards were 
attained, though in varying degree. 

There remain some important kinds of 
writing that have literary interest, though 
it is for other reasons that they are read 
today. From the New Kingdom there 
are the school papyri which are mainly 
haphazard collections of prayers, model 
letters and eulogies of the scribal vocation 
—notably the extracts from a lively com¬ 
position now known as The Satire on 
Trades, I'herc are self-satisfied autobio¬ 
graphical inscriptions of every age, and 
some that stand out as straightforward and 
not unpleasing accounts of careers which 
led from small beginnings to high office; 
legal documents of every kind (providing 
in demotic an illuminating body of 
material for sociological study during the 
last thousand years of our period); private 
letters and valuable treatises on astrology, 
mathematics, medicine and magic. 

In literature, ancient Egypt cannot com¬ 
pare with the achievements of Greece or 
Rome, as it may be held to do in the plastic 
arts. Yet if its scanty remains arc read 
with some understanding of the people 
who created it, it provides an entertaining 
study which has its importance for the his¬ 
tory of literature. 

General: A. Erman, The Literature of the 
Ancient Egyptians^ tr. A. M. Blackman (1927); 
T. E. Pcet, A Comparative Study of the Litera^ 
ture of Egypt t Palestine and Mesopotamia (1931); 
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J. A. \Vi)$f>n in Ancimt Seor Eastem Texts 

rdotinif (o the O. T., ed. J. B. Pritchard (1050); 
(f. Maspcro, Popular Stories of Ancient Egy^pt 
(191 5).'-STOKlf^S : Sinuhf, Shiptcrecked Sailor 
:ind Two Prathers, atl three in B. Lewis, The 
I.atui of the Fnchnni€r<, tr. B. Gunn (1948); 
Hortis and Seth nnd Plinding of Truth, tr. in 
A. H. Gardiner, The Library of A. Chester 
Peatty (1931); The Eloqueftt Peasant, tr. A. H. 
Gardjncr in Jour. Archacol., 9 (1923); 

('apttae of Joppa and Foredoomed Prince, tr. 
A. M. Blackman, ibid., 11 (1925); Seine Kha- 
mzids, tr. in F. LI. Gnfl'ith, Stories of the Histh 
Pnests of Memphis ( 1900).— Verse : Lm e Songs, 
tr. in A. i 1 . Gardiner, The Library of A. Chester 
Beatty (1931); Pessimistic Literature, tr. in 
A. H. Gardiner, The Admonitions of an Egyptian 
Sage (Ix'ipzic, 1909).— WISDOM Literature: 
Antenope and others, tr. in E. A. W. Budge, 
The 7 'eaching of /imen^erft^apt (1924); Mert^ 
hare, tr. A. H. Gardiner in Jour. Eg>'pt. 
Archaeol., i (1914).— School I'iOtrs and 
I.frrrERs: A. II. Gardiner, Egyptian Hieratic 
Texts, I, i (Leipzig, 1911); A. II. Gardiner and 

K. Sc the, Egyptian letters to the Dead (1928). 

S.R.K.G. 

Eiga Monogatari (‘A Tale of GIor>'') is 
the first Japanese historical novel, prcccd* 
ing by several years a comparable work, the 
Okagami. It is an account of the years 889 
to 1092 and is centred around the highly 
successful career of Fujiwnra no Michinaga 
(•966; 'fi027) —hence the title—and of his 
two sons Yorimichi and Norimichi. Its 
authorship is unknown; tradition ascribes 
it to Aknzome Emon. It was probably 
written soon after 1092. Its style is 
poetical and imaginative, as far as details 
arc concerned, but historically it is mainly 
accurate. 

Fr. tr. of port, in M. Revon, Anthologie de In 
litthature japonaise (1923). E.B.C. 

Elckcrli jk: see Everyman. 

Elegy: (i) a poem written in classical 
elegiac metre (a dactylic hexameter fol¬ 
lowed by a ‘ pentameter ’—actually, 2 x 2^ : 
- V w - ww- / — w V-w -); (2) a poem cither 
of lament for a person or persons, or of 
serious musing. 

Originally, elegy had no necessary con¬ 
nexion with lament, as it was probably 
simply a flute-song, and the elegiac metre 
was certainly used in Greece for camp- 
songs, exhortation, dedications and history 
by Mimnermus, Anacreon and others, as 
well as for commemorative songs, epitaphs 
and laments, though the gloomy elegiac 
laments of Echembrotus were apparently 
famous. Eater Greek elegy handled de¬ 
scription and love-themes, but epitaph and 
commemoration continued to be among its 
most frequent uses. Latin elegy developed 


the love theme in the work of Tibullus, 
Ovid, Propertius and others. Propertius 
included m>thology, and Ovid used the 
metre for the Heroides (letters from legend¬ 
ary or long-dead ladies) and the Tristia 
(sclf-pit>’ing letters composed in his exile), 
lie, Petronius and Martial also used it for 
epigram. Classical elcg>’, then, might be 
on any one of a great variety of themes, 
though it is true that laments and com¬ 
memorative songs were particularly fre¬ 
quent in Greek, and the Heroides and 
Tristia constantly turn on the sadness and 
longing of separation. 

According to Coleridge, however, elegy 
‘is the form of poetr>' natural to the reflec¬ 
tive mind’, which may, he says, use any 
subject so long as it is related to the poet 
himself. Tliis clearly has no reference to 
a particular metrical form nor, necessarily, 
to lament. It may be that an unconscious 
general agreement with Coleridge com¬ 
bined with some awareness of one of the 
most popular Greek themes has led to the 
belief that eleg>' is a (meditative) lament for 
the dead. Certainly the most famous 
‘elegies’ of many languages have been 
laments. The great song of David for 
Saul and Jonathan (2 Sam. i) would come 
under this heading, as well as the famous 
‘Lament of Moschus for Bion’ (almost 
certainly not by Moschus) of the 2nd cen¬ 
tury B.C. The fame of this beautiful poem, 
combined with the frequency of laments 
for dead shepherds in pastoral poetry 
(q.v.), led to the use of the pastoral conven¬ 
tion in many laments, e.g. Spenser’s 
‘Astrophel’ (1586) for Sidney, Milton’s 
‘Lycidas’ (1637) for King, Shelley’s 
‘Adonais’ (1821) for Keats, and Arnold’s 
‘Thyrsis’ (1867) for Clough. All follow 
Bion’s ‘Lament for Adonis’ in turning to 
hope at the end, and all except Spenser’s 
meditate on the poet’s personal concerns. 
The pastoral convention is abandoned, but 
the other features retained and the medita¬ 
tion extended in Tennyson’s In Memortam 
(1833-50) for Hallam. Perhaps the general 
meditation arising out of the fact of death 
for all rather than the immediate death of 
one is what makes Gray's ‘Elegy in a 
Country Churchyard’ (1750) the most 
famous of English elegies; here the much- 
abused poetic diction of the 18th century 
serves movingly to treat Death the Leveller 
as that which makes the poor travel the 
same last road as the princes rather than 
reducing the princes to the poverty of their 
dust. It is a type of elegy in all but the 
formal sense. 

Elegiac feeling in both the general sense 
of melancholy reflection and the more 
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particular sense of lament may be found 
ever>^vhere, in Villon’s sense of the flight 
of life and beauty (15th-century France), 
Ronsard’s El<f^s (i6th-centurv’ France), 
Chiabrera’s epitaphs and Filicaia’s elegies 
(i7th-centur>' Italy), Johnson’s ‘Vanity of 
Human Wishes’, more elegiac than satiric 
(18th-century' England), Pushkin’s ‘Elegy* 
on the Portrait of F.-NI. Barclay de Tolly* 
(19th-century Russia), the Elegias and 
Rwias de Sonibrui of Rambn jiminez (19th- 
aoth-century Spain). 

Some post-classical attempts have been 
made to use ‘ Elegy’ as the title of poems on 
very varied subjects so long as they were in 
a particular metre. Donne for instance 
gives the name to poems including satire 
and casual narrative, in which he seems to 
be using a frcc-and-easy heroic couplet as 
an English equivalent of the classical 
elegiac (perhaps because the two lines of 
elegiac suggested a couplet structure); but 
most readers will find it easier to give the 
name to his ‘ Anniversaries ’ on the death of 
Elizabeth Drury. In fact there is now no 
escaping a use of the term dependent not 
on form, but on mood and subject-matter. 

Elegy and I ambus ^ ed. J. M. Edmonds (2 
vols, 1931); Early Greek Elegy, ed. T. Hudson 
Williams (1926); C. M. Bowra, Early Greek 
Elegists (1938); A. A Day, The Origins of I^iin 
Love^ELegy (1938). C.M.I. 

Elision, a general term covering various 
kinds of blending of vow'cls (or slurring of 
one of them) occurring in hiatus benveen 
words; often indicated by an apostrophe, 
e.g. oAyc* *th’ upright heart and 

pure* (Milton). C.T.O. 

Encyclopaedia* This w'ord means a book 
in one or more volumes giving information 
on the whole circle of human knowledge. 
It comes from the Greek ertkykiios, circular 
(or general); and paideia, discipline (or 
instruction). These words signified the 
ancient circle of instruction comprising 
grammar, rhetoric, music, philosophy, 
mathematics, astronomy and gymnastics. 
The compound ‘encyclopaedia’ w'as un¬ 
known to the Greeks and to thc^ classic 
Latin writers; its first appearance in Eng¬ 
lish was in Sir Thomas Elyot’s Boke of the 
Gavemour (1531); and as part of the title of 
a work, in the Hungarian count Paul Scalich 
de Lika’s Encyclopaediae seu etrbis 
ciplinarum tarn sacrarum quam profattarutn 
cpistemon (i559)- 

Besides its proper meaning of a repository 
of universal Imowlcdge, which may be pre¬ 
sented in separate articles in alphabetical 
order (the ‘ lexicon *) or in a series of treat¬ 
ises arranged systematically in classifica¬ 


tions of knowledge (the suttona)^ the word 
encyclopaedia is often applied to works 
whose scope is limited to a particular 
branch of knowledge. Encyclopaedias 
therefore may be sur\eyed under three 
heads: (1) early works which, while en¬ 
cyclopaedic in character, did not attempt 
universality; (2) encyclopaedias proper; 
and (3) specialist encyclopaedias. In what 
follows, the distinction benveen the first 
and second cate go r>' is not always preserved 
when it would interfere with the chrono¬ 
logical order. 

Early Works. —The earliest work of an 
encyclopaedic character is generally as¬ 
cribed to Speusippvis. a disciple of Plato. 
The works of Varro (Rerum Ilumanarum et 
Diviuarum Antiquitates and Disciplinarum 
libiri IX), of the elder Pliny {Historia 
Noturalis, dedicated to the emperor ‘I'itus 
in A.D. 77 and which Pliny himself claimed 
contained 20,000 facts), of Isidore, bishop 
of Seville 600-30 (whose Origiuwn seu 
Etymologiarum libri AATwas valued for cen¬ 
turies as an authority and source-book), of 
Martianus Capella, the African (De Nuptiis 
Mercurii et PJnlologiac, early 5th century'), 
of Rabanus Maurus, a pupil of Alcuin and 
archbishop of Mainz (De Universo, 847), 
all belong to the same class, the summa or 
collection of treatises on the arts and 
sciences. Their work was surpassed by 
Vincent of Beauvais, a Dominican friar w'ho 
seems to have been librarian to Louis IX 
and who died in 1264. Vincent gathered 
together the entire knowledge of the middle 
ages in three compilations: Speadum 
Historiale, Speculum Xaiurale and Specu^ 
lum Doctrinale. The large number of 
MSS of them which surv'ivc testify to their 
popularity. Two centuries before Vin¬ 
cent of Beauvais, however, there flourished 
an encyclopaedist nearer in spirit to the 
modems. In the loth century al-Farabi 
of Bagdad wrote an encyclopaedic collec¬ 
tion of knowledge remarkable for its grasp 
and completeness, w'hich in i860 still lay 
in manuscript in the Escorial. Based on 
the work of Vincent of Beauvais was Li 
Livres dou Tresor of Brunetto Latini, writ¬ 
ten in French for laymen benveen 1260 and 
1267. The last and most interesting part 
deals with the methods of government of 
the Italian republics. In the 13th century 
Bartholomew de GIanville(J?. 1230-50), an 
English Franciscan friar, wrote De pro- 
prietaiibus rerum ^ which was translated into 
English by John of Trevisa in 1398, into 
French for Charles V in 1372, and printed 
by Wynkyn de Worde ab^ut 1495. The 
author wrote with a religious and moral 
object. The Latin text long remained a 
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classic in universities—it was one of the 
books hired at a regulated price by the 
scholars of Paris. 

Among the first post-medieval work to 
appear was that of Johann Heinrich Alsted, 
who published in 1608 his Encyclopaedia 
Curstis Philosophici which he aftenvards ex¬ 
panded into his great work, first published 
in 1620 and called Encyclopaedia septefn 
tomis distincta. It contained 2,543 pages of 
very small type and had an index of 119 
pages. Alsted’s work was much praised. 
He was almost the last to compile such a 
\vork before Latin and the systematic plan 
were ousted by the vernaculars of Europe 
and the alphabetical arrangement. In suc¬ 
cession appeared Louis Moreri’s Grand 
Diclioiinaire Historique (1674); J. J. Hof¬ 
mann's Lexicon Universale (2 vols, Basel, 
•677); 'rhomas Corneille's Dictionnaire dcs 
Arts cl des Sciences (2 vols, Paris, 1694); 
and Pierre Bayle's Dictionnaire historique el 
critique (4 vols, 1697). The Lexicon 
Universale of Johann Jacob I lofmann, pro¬ 
fessor of Greek and history at Basel, was 
the first attempt to bring the whole body of 
sciences and arts under the lexicographic 
form. 

The first alphabetical encyclopaedia in 
English was the Universal, Historical, Geo¬ 
graphical, Chronological and Classical Dic¬ 
tionary (1703), closely followed by Dr 
John Harris’s Lexicon Technicum, or an 
universal English Dictionary of Arts and 
Sciences (1704), to which Sir Isaac Newton 
was a contributor. The Cyclopaedia, or an 
Universal Dictionary of Arts and Sciences (2 
vols, 1728) of Ephraim Chambers marked a 
considerable advance, owing to Chambers’s 
elaborate system of cross references by 
which he attempted to correlate his 
alphabetically arranged material. The 
Cyclopaedia was translated into French by 
John Mills between 1743 and 1745, al¬ 
though the French version was never pub¬ 
lished. Upon Ephraim Chambers’s work 
was founded the most celebrated encyclo¬ 
paedia of all. This was the Encyclopedic 
ou Dictionnaire raisonnd des Sciences, des 
Arts et des Metiers (28 vols, 1751-65) of 
D'Alembert and Diderot. Among the 
eminent writers they employed as con¬ 
tributors were Rousseau and Voltaire. 
The f^e of the Encyclopedic has rested 
upon its role as a vehicle of 18th-century 
rationalism and upon the part it played in 
undemining the regime in France. As a 
practical work of reference, however, it was 
less useful than the Universal-Lexicon (64 
vols, I 73 *“S®) of Johann Heinrich Zedlcr, 
a bookseller of Leipzig. In point of com¬ 
prehensiveness this may be considered the 


first of the universal encyclopaedias. It 
comprised not only the customary theo¬ 
logy’, jurisprudence, medicine, philosophy, 
mathematics etc., but also history, geo¬ 
graphy and biography, including lives of 
living persons. The first edition of the 
Encyclopaedia Britannica (Edinburgh, 3 
vols, 1771), which appeared originally in 
sixpenny parts, the first two of which were 
issued in December 1768, dealt with the 
arts and sciences only. 

Encyclopaedias I^oper. —The second 
edition of the Encyclopaedia Britannica (10 
vols, 1777-84) was the first methodical 
summary in English of all human know¬ 
ledge, and contributors to later editions 
have included many celebrated men, c.g. 
Sir Walter Scott, Hazlitt, Ricardo, Einstein 
and Trotsky. After passing through the 
hands of various publishers, including 
Constable and A. & C. Black, at the turn of 
the 19th century this encyclopaedia became 
the property of an American firm, who 
brought out a 14th edition of 24 volumes in 
1929. It is now published on a plan of 
‘ continuous revision ’ under the auspices of 
the university of Chicago. 

Two remarkable 19th-century works 
which may be mentioned were the Encyclo¬ 
pedic m^thodique ou par ordre de matihes, 
published by Pankouckc (over zoo vols, 
including plates, 1781-1832), an unwieldy 
collection of specialized dictionaries, and 
Ersch and Gruber’s Allgancine Encyclo- 
pddic der Wissenschaften und Kilnstc, which 
began publication in 1818 and of which 
167 volumes appeared. A successor of 
Ephraim Chambers’s work was the New 
Cyclopaedia (45 vols, 1802-20) edited by 
Dr Abraham Rees. Other notable en¬ 
cyclopaedic works of this period were Dr, 
afterwards Sir, David Brewster’s Edin¬ 
burgh Encyclopaedia (18 vols, 1809-31), 
which devoted a very large proportion of its 
space to the physical sciences; the Encyclo¬ 
paedia MetropoUiana (30 vols, 1817-45), 
arranged on a plan by Samuel Taylor 
Coleridge, which was to some extent a 
reversion to the summa or classified work; 
and the Penny Cyclopaedia, published by 
the Society for the Diffusion of Useful 
Knowledge, which was begun in 1833, 
completed in 28 volumes, and had a 
strongly practical flavour. At the time of 
its appearance, it was the most useful work 
of its kind for general reference. 

In 1809 a great impetus was given to en- 
cyelopaedic publications by the appearance 
of the Konversations-Lexikon, published by 
F. A. Brockhaus in Leipzig, a reprint of the 
6 volumes edited by G. R. Ldbel horn 
1796 to 1806. The work was, and continued 
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to be, immensely successful; its 15th edi¬ 
tion under the title Der Grosse Brockhaus 
appeared from 1928-34 in 20 volumes, 
with a supplementary volume in 1935. It 
was widely translated and amonc the en¬ 
cyclopaedias professedly adapted from it 
may be mentioned the Ertcyclopaedia 
Americajia (1829-32), this title bcin^ sub¬ 
sequently used for a new work, the sth 
edition of which was revised in 1939 (30 
vols), Rmski Efttsikhpedicheski Slovar (41 
vols, 1890*190s) and Chambers's Encyclo^ 
paedia. Chambers's Encyclopaedia (10 vols, 
1860-68), edited by Dr Andrew Findlater, 
was originally issued by the publishers \V. 
& R. Chambers in Edinburgh in 520 
weekly parts at i^d. each, the first appear¬ 
ing in 1859. This proved a successful 
enterprise, and the encyclopaedia went 
through numerous editions. A completely 
new edition (15 vols), edited by Mrs M. D. 
Law, was undertaken by George Newnes 
Ltd by arrangement with W. & R, 
Chambers and published in 1950. 

In Germany Hermann Joseph Meyer 
brought out in 1839 the first edition of 
his bicues KoTtversations^Lexikon. Meyer 
w*ork laid strong emphasis on science and 
in this hit off the taste of the times. The 
enterprise flourished until 193 3 when 
Meyer became National Socialist in out¬ 
look; the publishers were closed down in 
1945. Herder's Konversations^Lexikon (5 
vols, 1853-57), suppressed during the 
Nazi regime, was temporarily replaced by 
the Schxveizer Lexikon (7 vols, 1945-49), 
but was resumed after the %var. 

In France also the impetus given by 
Brockhaus was felt. Among the best 
known modern French encyclopaedias arc 
Le Grand Dictiormaite du XIX^ siecle of 
Pierre Larousse (15 vols, 1866-76), the 
Larousse du XX^ sikcle (6 vols, 1928-33), and 
the Encyclopedic Franfaise (21 vols, 1935 
ff.), which IS unusual among modem works 
in being on a classified plan. Other not¬ 
able European encyclopaedias arc the En- 
ciclopedia Italiana (37 vols, 1929-39; 2-vol. 
appendix, 1948), with fine illustrations; the 
Bolshaya Savietskaya Entsiklopedia (65 
vols, 1928-47), edited under the direction, 
tmtil his death in 1951, of S. I. Vavilov, 
president of the Academy of Sciences, and 
the Enciclopedia universal ilustrada europeo^ 
ameruana (70 vols, 1905-30; 10 vols ap¬ 
pendix, 1930-33; annual supplements from 
* 934 )* The largest encyclopaedia ever 
completed was printed at Peking in 17^6 
and comprised 5,020 volumes. A set is in 
the British Museum. 

Specialized Encyclopaedias. —Encyclo¬ 
paedias devoted to one branch of knowledge 


are so numerous that only a few can be 
mentioned. Among them are the Encyclo^ 
paedia of Gardening {\%2z) by J. C. Loudon, 
the Scottish horticulturist; the Dictiofmry 
of National Biography founded in 1882 by 
George Smith and edited by Sir Leslie 
Stephen and Sir Sidney Lee (21 vols, and 
supp., 1885-1901; the Oxford University 
Press, the publishers since 19x7, continue 
to issue supplements); the Encyclopaedia of 
Religioft and EthieSy cd. James Hasting (12 
vols and an index voL, 1908-26); AH^ 
getneines Lexikon der bildenden Kumtlery ed. 
U. Thicmc and F. Becker (37 vols, 1907— 
47); the Encyclopaedia of the Social 
Sciences, cd. E. R. A. Seligman (15 vols, 
1930-35); the Dictionary of Applied 
Chetnistry\ ed. T. E. Thorpe {3 vols, 1891- 
93; 7 vols, revised 1921-27; supp. 1934- 
36); the Catholic Encyclopaedia, cd. C. G. 
Herbem^ann (15 vols and index. 1907-14); 
and the J elvish Encyclopedia, cd. I. Singer 
(12 vols, 1901-06). 

E. H. Lehmann, Geschichte des Kortversa^ 
tiotulexikons (1934); B. Wend, Idee und Ent- 
nicklungsgeschichte der enzyklopddischen Li ter a* 
tut (1941); O. Pinto, * Enciclopedie vecchic e 
curiosc', in Bibliofilia, 46 (1946). M.U.L. 

Endechas, Spanish metre, consisting of 
6-$yllable or 7-synable lines with con¬ 
tinuous votvel assonance in the even lines. 

E.M.W. 

End-rhyme, a rhyme occurring at the end 
of a line, as distinguished from head-rh>Tne 
(alliteration) and internal rh>mic. 

C.T.O. 

End-stopped, applied to metrical lines in 
which the end-pause coincides with the 
sense-pause; their relative occurrence in 
Shakespeare's plays has been used to deter¬ 
mine their chronology. C.T.O. 

Engishiki ('The Ceremonial Law of the 
period of Engi', 901-23), Japanese classical 
text describing the court regulations, duties 
of oflicials, customs and religious obser¬ 
vances. Its compilation was ordered by 
the emperor in 905, and the work was writ¬ 
ten by Fujiwara no Tadahira and others 
and completed in 927. Its most interest¬ 
ing section contains the texts of the earliest 
Shinto liturgies, which are of considerable 
age and throw much light on the origins of 
Shinto. 

E. M. Satow, ‘Ancient Japanese Rituals', 
in Trans. As. Soc. of Japan, 7 (1879), 9 (1881), 
cont. by K. Florcnz, ibid,^ 27 (1900). 

E.B.C. 

English Literature* The death of 
Chaucer, in 1400, marks in a rough but 
convenient way the end of the medieval 
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period of literature and the beginning of 
the modem. Seven centuries of writing 
in England lead up to this date, ttvo more 
than stretch down from it to the present 
day. The literature of those so-called 
‘dark ages’ remains the tcrritor>- of the 
specialist because it is written in ancient 
unfamiliar tongues—Anglo-Saxon, Middle 
English, /Vnglo-Norman and Latin. 
Chaucer is not only in a recognizable way 
modern in spirit, but modem in language 
too: the dialect of London as he used it is 
the foundation of standard literar>' English. 
'I'he earlier writings arc not negligible: 
many are of great historical and literary 
interest. Bcotvulf (q.v.), the earliest im¬ 
portant Anglo-Saxon poem, recounts the 
adventures of a hero fighting fcn-monslcrs 
in his youth and a dragon in his old age. 
The action may seem trivial, but it is 
treated in an heroic way against a back¬ 
ground of Germanic history and legend in 
a grimly impressive setting of northern 
sea-cliff and moorland. The work was 
composed probably at the end of the 7th 
century in Northumbria by an early Chris¬ 
tian poet working on older pagan material. 
Its grave mood and sense of old unhappy 
far-off things is echoed in a small group of 
meditative elegiac poems of near contem¬ 
porary date. Later Anglo-Saxon poetry is 
mainly religious. A version of Genesis 
contains a dramatic account of the Fall of 
the Angels which Milton may have known. 
The Dream of the Rood, a poet’s vision of the 
True Cross, has a quality of mystic rapture; 
the story of the finding of the Cross is told 
by the gih-ccntury Cjmewulf in the Elene. 
I'he loth century saw a revival of the old 
heroic spirit in The Battle of Maldon, a 
fighting poem in which native courage and 
loyalty stand undaunted by defeat at the 
hands of the Danish invaders. This pre- 
conquest poetry is nearly all anonymous; 
the names of Ctedmon and Cynewulf alone 
are known. Its tone is courtly and civil¬ 
ized ; it paints nature in her sadder moods; 
it has its own peculiar convention of 
poetic diction and metaphor; and the 
metre is uniform—the four-stress alliter¬ 
ative line in varied combinations of pattern, 
which is the common metre of Germanic 
poetry. 

Prose flourished in the reign of king 
Ailfred. Under his guidance the Anglo- 
Saxon Chronicle (q.v.) becomes an his¬ 
torical record of primary importance which 
was kept up till the conquest, and in one 
version—the Peterborough—survived till 
1154. .Alfred’s translations from Latin 
authors—St Gregory, Orosius, Boethius 
and St Augustine—helped to shape an 
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.-\nglo-Saxon prose style. His manly pre¬ 
face to The Pastoral Care of St Gregory 
explaining his educational aims is the 
major document of early original prose. A 
smoother style was developed in the 
Homilies of yTlfric, and in the Sermons of 
Wulfstan prose becomes capable of 
elaborate rhetorical devices. 

During the Middle English period, 
which succeeded the Anglo-Saxon, literature 
widens in range and subject interest as the 
language developed. The alliterative line 
(see Alliteration) gives place to a rh>'m- 
ing accentual metre. The Norman 
conquest brought in French as the court 
language and culture, but there was no 
immediate break in the older literary 
tradition. The remarkable outburst of 
alliterative poems in the West iVlidlands 
about the mid-i4th century points to a sur¬ 
vival of the native poetic manner though 
earlier links in the chain may have perished. 
There is an alliterative Troy Book and an 
alliterative Morte Arthur, representing the 
two most popular subjects of medieval story. 
It was an article of faith in the middle ages 
that the British race sprang from Troy. 
The finest poem on the Arthurian theme is 
Sir Gatvain and the Green Knight, remark¬ 
able both for grasp of character and power 
of description. Its wild, wintry landscape 
contrasts with the glowing colour of the 
court scenes. Pearl, an allegory in elegiac 
form, has mystic tenderness. The verse 
chronicle and romance were popular 
forms in early Middle English. In the 
Onmdum (of special technical metrical 
interest) and the Cursor Mundi the chron¬ 
iclers’ matter is biblical, in Barbour's Bruce 
and Lasamon’s Brut it is native and his¬ 
torical. Havelok smdKing Horn arc folk 
talcs in verse, simply and well told. The 
metrical romances (satirized by Chaucer in 
iS»> Thopas) provided popular stories of 
love and wild adventure. Medieval lyrics, 
secular and religious, are many, and the 
best of them have a fresh sincere beauty. 
A striking poem of this period is The Otcl 
and the Nightingale (c. 1200), a debate in 
which the two birds ar^e the problem of 
the serious and carefree way of life. ^ It 
combines urbanity with humorous satirical 
touches not unworthy of Chaucer, and ^e 
poet handles his rhyming octosyllable with 
assurance. Prose of this period is mostly 
homiletic and relipous. The most im¬ 
portant document is the Ancrene Wisse (c. 
1200) a work of instruction for women 
leading the solitary religious life. It gives 
a vivid picture of hell and the deadly sins, 
and the domestic details of everyday life 
are of lively interest and some humour. 
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iVliddle English prose enriched its vocabul¬ 
ary from French and Latin but in style it 
remains more a serviceable than a creative 
instrument. 

Chaucer stands out as a master who en¬ 
riched English with the finest literary tradi¬ 
tions of contemporarj' France and Italy, 
and evolved from them an art wliich is 
native and supremely his ovvji. He is 
great as a detached obsenr'er of social man¬ 
ners, as a masterly story teller with a wide 
ranging interest in human beings, and as 
an artist of surest caste in metre and dic¬ 
tion. And of irony he is a master. 

The Book of the Duchess and The Parlia^ 
ment of Fou/ls are early poems in the 
French manner of Machaut and Froissart, 
more notable for ease of style than weight 
of matter. In the unfinished House of 
Fame he begins to show his mocking 
humour and fancy. In Troilus andCriseyde 
based on the Filostrato of Boccaccio he has 
reached full maturity. Framed in the 
conventions of courtly love this poem ex¬ 
plores the subtleties of passion and 
feminine instability with an insight and 
pity that have been seldom surpassed. It 
is our first psychological novel. The Can- 
terbury Tales (q.v.), his masterpiece, was 
left uncompleted at his death, and it com¬ 
prises work of various periods. I'his col¬ 
lection of stories displays the full range of 
his genius. Its Prologue is an unsurpassed 
collection of portraits. By a supreme 
stroke of originality Chaucer lets the pil¬ 
grims play their own parts in this human 
comedy and makes each teller as important 
as his tale. Chaucer observes life in its 
many aspects: he goes deeper than Gower 
yet never becomes a preacher and reformer 
like his great contemporary Langland. 
Much has been written about him, and by 
no one better than Dryden. ‘Tis sufficient 
to say according to the proverb, here is 
God's plenty.' There Dryden points to 
the essential thing—Chaucer's infinite 
humanity and companionabicness. 

W. P. Kcr, Epic and Romance (1897), English 
Literature•, m^ieval (1912); J. E* Wells, 
Manual of Writings in Middle English^ 1030- 
^400 (1916); E. E. Wardale, Chapters on Old 
Engli^ Literature (1935); R M. Wilson, Early 
Middle English Literature (i 939 )' J-®- 

1400-1558.—After Chaucer, so far as 
poetry is concerned, we begin to move 
through a desert, where the only oases lie 
either north of the Tweed or in the work 
of anonymous lyrists. It is almost the 
only arid period in English literature, and 
the reasons for it are. 1 think, two. In the 
earlier part of the period the English 
writers, without the vigour of their Scottish 


contemporaries, were too purely imitative 
of a master whose powers were beyond 
their range; and in the later part England 
was plunged into that welter of bloodshed 
and shifting misgovemment which we 
know as the Wars of the Roses. .\ny 
atmosphere less healthy for letters it would 
be hard to imagine, and even when stab¬ 
ility returned with the first of the Tudors, 
recovery was a matter of time. 

Lydgate and Hoccleve are to modern 
readers little more than names, nor do they 
deserx’e to be much more, 'rhey were 
men of fomiidable indusiiy* and no inspira¬ 
tion, Lydgate being the more versatile and 
somewhat the less tiresome of the two. It 
is perhaps significant that while Gowcr*s 
Confessio Anmntis and much of Lydgate’s 
work were among the earliest books which 
Caxton printed, Hoccleve had to wait for 
printing for four centuries. 

The so-called ‘ Scottish Cliaucerians ’ 
were men of veiy different calibre. 'I'he 
commonly accepted label is unfortunate, 
since it suggests mere imitators of Chaucer 
who happened to write in Scots. No 
doubt they all admired Chaucer and say 
$0, but in the two greatest of them the 
Scotchness is more important than the 
Chauccrianism. 

Henryson is not as a rule a poet of much 
‘power', but he is a finished artist of con¬ 
siderable range, lie wrote a number of 
fables, of which the best known is that of 
the two mice, all showing a clear gift for 
vivid narrative and a dry sense of humour. 
He wrote also the entirely charming Robenc 
and Atahyne, the first English pastoral, and 
the real thing, not Dresden china. But 
his most notable work is The Testametu of 
Cresseid, a kind of epilogue to Chaucer's 
Troilus and Criseyde. It is characteristic 
of his temper—perhaps of the Scottish 
temper—that he cannot accept Chaucer's 
kindly ending. It is not that Henryson is 
not sorry for Cressida; he is deeply pitiful. 
But Chaucer's ending is contrary to that 
sure moral ordering of the world under 
which Cressida must have paid the price. 
So she becomes a leper and in a moving 
scene Troilus, riding by, half thinks he 
recognizes her. but passes on. 

Dunbar has far more power than Henry¬ 
son and a very wide range, both technically 
and in subject. Also, largely as a result 
of his vigour, he is often rougher than 
Henryson, like a Rodin bronze. He can 
write the ‘aureate' style when he chooses, 
as in a ceremonial poem for a royal mar¬ 
riage {The Thrissil and the Rois)\ he has a 
superb talent for invective and satire; he is 
a master of the macabre, as in the Datue of 
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thi: Sci'in Deidly Synnis^ and of crude real¬ 
ism, as in The Tua Alariit IVcfnen and the 
IVedo, which for outspokenness leaves us 
feeling that by comparison Chaucer’s Wife 
of Bath lived in a refined boudoir. He is 
also a masterly experimenter in metrical 
technique. He is probably best known to 
modem readers by two short poems, the 
tribute to London and the famous Lament 
for the jMakaris (i.e. makers « poets), but 
neither exhibits his full power. More 
clearly than 1 Ienr>'son he foreshadows 
some sides of Bums, not Bums the love 
poet, but the Bums of The Jolly Beggars 
and Bums the mornlizcr. 

King James’s (James I of Scotland) 
Kingis Quair (i.e. quire = book) and Gavin 
Douglas’s translation of the Aeneid are 
more derivative and less important. In 
the first there is fresh feeling, pleasantly 
expressed, and in the second, particularly 
in the interludes between books, some first¬ 
hand feeling for nature which even the con¬ 
ventional style docs not obscure. 

In England even after the accession of 
Henry VII tlierc were few poets whose 
names we know. So great indeed was the 
dearth that the king was reduced to appoint¬ 
ing an unmcritablc Frenchman poet 
laureate. Stephen Hawes, along with 
much tedious stuff, produced one lovely 
epitaph, which is in most, and ought to be 
in all, anthologies, not only for its intrinsic 
appeal, but also because there sounds in it 
something so characteristic of pre-renais¬ 
sance England, the sound of church bells 
and all that they stood for, those * echoes of a 
vanished world' as a much later writer says. 

But there was only one outstanding 
figure, John Skelton. Some critics hold 
that it is only the absence of competition 
that makes him remembered at all. That, 
I think, is less than just. Pope no doubt 
describes him as 'beastly Skelton*—and 
neither his merits nor his defects were 
likely to commend him to so exquisitely 
precise an artist—but in his own day his 
reputation was far different. He was 
Henry VIlI’s tutor and he was poet 
laureate; but, above all, Erasmus, an exact¬ 
ing critic, described him as the lumen et 
decus of English letters. Whatever else he 
was, he was by the standards of the time 
(and they were not low) a considerable 
scholar. He was a man of courage, who 
stood up to Wolsey at the height of that 
masterful cardinal’s ecclesiastical and polit¬ 
ical dominance* He was a man of wide 
sympathies and broad humour and human¬ 
ly. As an artist he had considerable 
range and much technical skill* Even his 
* Skeltonics *—the doggerel or pseudo-dog¬ 


gerel which bulks more largely in his repute 
than it does in his work—though any fool 
can write them badly, are not all that easy 
to write well. But he did many other 
things, some biting satire, some full of 
robust humour, like The Tunning of Elinor 
Rufnrniug, or of tenderness, like Philip 
Sparrow. 

But whan in this barren period one gets 
behind names that can be tabulated and 
(more or less) dated, and looks at nameless 
work, one finds, perhaps to one’s surprise, 
that the stream of English lyric poetry was 
all the time flowing, not ver>’ strongly, but 
clear and limpid. The stream began long 
before Chaucer. ‘Sumer is icumen in* 
and the 'Alison poem' arc of the 13th cen- 
tur>% as are some of the loveliest carols, but 
in the period we are now considering there 
are other carols no less lovely, like ‘ He 
came all so still There as his mother was', 
there is ‘The Nut Brown Maid and above 
ail that gem of mystical poctr>' which, ex¬ 
cept perhaps in finished technique, the 
mystical writers of the 17th century hardly 
surpassed, ‘ Quia Amore Languco’. 

Last, but far from least, there are the 
ballads. Most of the best of them it is 
difficult or impossible to date with any 
certainty, but many of them are certainly 
anterior to the end of this period, and a 
very remarkable body of w’ork they are. 
They arc wide in range, historical or semi- 
historical, like' Chevy Chase ’; plain roman¬ 
tic narrative, like ' Sir Patrick Spans ’; 
‘faerie*, like ‘Tam Lin* or ‘Thomas the 
Rhymer *; bitingly dramatic, like ‘ Edward *; 
and SO on and so on. They arc severely 
objective and, apart from certain tech¬ 
nical tricks of refrain or repetition, wholly 
without frills. They deal simply with 
simple and elementary emotions. About 
all the best of them there is a queer magic, 
which no one has yet succeeded in defining, 
but from the power of which no reader 
escapes. And they possess that unaccount¬ 
able elixir, which the great things in litera¬ 
ture have and the second-rate have not, 
which keeps them perennially fresh, so 
that no familiarity can stale them or blunt 
the keenness of their thrust. One can 
read any of the following lines for the fif¬ 
tieth time, and they go home as surely as 
they did the first. 

About the dead hour of the night 
She heard the bridles ring. 

The kin^ sits in Dunfennline toun 
Drinking the bluid-red wine. 

Is there ony room at your head, Saunders? 

Is there ony room at your feet? 

So much for poetry. In the earlier part 
of the tsth century anything which we 
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should call ‘English prose\ as a Hterar>' 
form in its own right, had barely begun to 
exist. And this is the less surprising wlien 
we remember that Latin was still a lingua 
franca, so that a wider public could be 
reached through it than through the ver¬ 
nacular, and that French was still current 
in England. Prose had hitherto been used 
mainly for translations, like Chaucer's from 
Jean dc Meung and Boethius (both oddly 
pedestrian), Trevisa's Englishing of Hig¬ 
don’s Latin Polychronicon and the amus¬ 
ingly faked travels of the imaginarj' Sir 
John Mandeville, translated from the 
French, and Wyclif's translation of the New 
Testament. In the middle of the isth 
century Pccock and Fortcscue wrote 
some English prose, which, though not 
elegant and mainly controversial or cx- 
positor>', was at least original. But even 
by the end of the century the accessibility 
of this or that work to the readers of the 
time depended on the selective instinct of 
Caxton, and he was at first governed 
largely by his judgment of ‘improvement 
value’, so that among his earlier products 
are such things as Sayings of Philosophers^ 
Moral Proverbs and a Book of Courtesy^ He 
also turned back to the preceding century 
and printed Trevisa and ‘ ISIandcvilIc 
But in 1485 appeared the hrst great prose 
work both written and printed in the isth 
century, Malory’s Morte Darthur. With 
this book English prose may fairly be said 
to have found itself, to have established its 
place as a liccraty form in its own right, 
aiming at the entertainment as well as the 
instruction of readers, and dis-embarras- 
sing itself from the shackles of foreign 
influences, whether French or Latin. 

Drama, of one kind or another, flour¬ 
ished throughout the period. There were 
the always popular Miracle and Morality 
plays, Everyman being the outstanding ex¬ 
ample of the second class. And in the 
second quarter of the x6th century comes 
John Heywood, with a number of plays, of 
which The Four Ps is the best known. 
There is plenty of instinct for dramatic 
episode in the Miracle plays, and Everyman 
is a masterpiece in its land, which still goes 
home to men’s bosoms almost as power¬ 
fully as ever it did. But neither Miracle 
nor Morality plays are drama as we under¬ 
stand it. Heywood’s plays arc. They 
arc immature, sometimes even childish, 
but they are, in some sort, plays. 

In the ten years which followed the 
death of Henry VIII, though plenty of 
verse was being written, mainly lyrical, 
little was being published, except editions 
of earlier writers, such as Chaucer and 


Skelton. And there was little prose uhich 
merits attention. But in prose there were 
two outstanding exceptions. In 1540 ap¬ 
peared the First Prayer Book of Edward 
VI and in 1542 the Second, both mainly 
the work of Cranmer, and these began that 
profound influence on English prose style 
which culminated in the Authorized Ver¬ 
sion, In the year before Elizabeth’s acces¬ 
sion appeared a real landmark in the histoty 
of English poetry, the antholog>* compiled 
by Tottel and Grimald which is usually 
known as ‘Tottel's Miscellany*. It con¬ 
tained, along with much by less well known 
writers, a good deal of what had been writ¬ 
ten in the preceding 25 years by Sir Thomas 
Wyatt, who died in 1542, and the curl of 
Surrey, who was executed in 1547. Wyatt 
wrote some powerful and virile lyrics, but 
his main contribution to the development 
of English poetry was his introduction to 
England of the sonnet from Italy. Un¬ 
happily he did not, it seems, properly 
understand the Petrarchan form, with its 
octave and sestet, and modified it in wa)'s 
which left it a prosodic jumble, which was 
usually unsatisfying to the car and wholly 
missed the eflfect of balance which is one of 
the prerogatives of the Petrarchan form, as 
later English writers discovered. Surrey, 
a more adroit and sensitive metrist, solved 
the problem drastically by abandoning the 
Petrarchan form and inventing a nc\v one, 
that which we know as the ‘ Shakespearean *, 
dividing the 14 lines not into closely rhyme- 
linked octave followed by equally closely- 
linked sestet, but into three independent 
({uatrains followed by a final clinching 
couplet. It is a form which has its peculiar 
virtues and capacities, and it was mag¬ 
nificently used by Shakespeare, but one 
sometimes wonders whether it is justifiable 
to apply the same label to nvo forms of such 
widely different effect merely because each 
has 14 lines. 

But ‘Tottel’ has a significance much be¬ 
yond its presentation of these two writers. 
It tells us, along with other miscellanies, 
such as England*s Helicon 30 years later, that 
we are in one of the greatest periods of the 
English lyric, when England was, in the 
familiar phrase, ‘a nest of singing birds’. 
The proper title of ‘Tottel’ is Songs and 
Sonnets and ‘Songs’ usefully reminds us 
that the English of that time were a musical 
nation. As the traditional Victorian miss 
could play her little piece when, however 
reluctantly, called on, so it w'as part of an 
Elizabethan gentleman’s necessary social 
equipment to be able to take his part at sight 
in a part song. And we do not begin to 
understand the Elizabethan lyric unless we 
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realize that the poets were largely writing 
in the expectation of a musical setting, a 
fact which accounts for the often confus¬ 
ingly elaborate metrical schemes of their 
poems. The intricacies of a madrigal, 
which may irritate a reader, dissolve into 
beauty when it is sung. And this, as we 
shall see, is one of the differences between 
the Elizabethan and the ‘Caroline’ lyric, 
which was more often written to be read. 

1558-1603.—In 1558 five nightmare 
years under the rule of an earnest, high- 
principled and disastrous fanatic ended, 
and with the accession of her sister one of 
the great ages of English histor>‘, and of 
English letters, began. But to understand 
either the history' or the letters it is vital to 
remember that Elizabeth’s reign fell into 
two quite distinct parts, pre- and post- 
Armada. 'Fhe first 30 years of Elizabeth’s 
reign were a time %vhen her country' %vas, 
in a high sense, ‘on the make’, when men 
in all walks of life, statesmen like Burleigh 
and Walsingham, sailors like Hawkins and 
Drake, courtiers and soldiers like Sidney, 
and merchants (perhaps unconsciously, 
being directly inspired by more self- 
seeking motives) were straining every fibre 
in the process of making, and when the 
man in the street caught much of the fiery 
infection. We arc apt to think of the age 
as one ebullient, carc-frcc and if anything 
amoral, the ‘merrie England’ of a partly 
erroneous tradition. That is true, if at all, 
only of the end of the reign. In the earlier 
years the temper of England was eminently 
earnest, even morally earnest, with a strong 
Puritan vein. Ascham writes the School- 
master, Elyot The Governor and, since every 
activity has to stand at the bar and prove 
that it has a value in the making of England 
and good Englishmen, Sidney writes about 
poetry not as something securely estab¬ 
lished and valued, but in terms of an 
Apology or Defence. Above all there is 
Spenser. If one w'ants to find the hypo¬ 
thetical ‘typical Elizabethan’ there he is. 
He was acutely sensitive to beauty, but he 
had a strong vein of brutality, so that he 
surpasses even Swift in mere disgusting¬ 
ness of description: he was a brilliant and 
versatite metrical experimenter, and he 
wrote perhaps the supreme hymn of love 
in our language; but his greatest work was 
prompted, and is informed, by a profound 
moral purpose. 

And then, when the menace of the float¬ 
ing armies of Spain had been scattered and 
splintered round the shores of the nook- 
shotten island, there came a change. 

It is hard for us to realize the quality of 
the upsurge of feeling. In our own 
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memories England, already a great power, 
has been challenged and has fought for her 
life; and we know' the relief when the chal¬ 
lenge is defeated. But under Elizabeth 
England was the challenger, and the defeat 
of Spain was not a relief, it was the triumph 
of an enterprise. Overnight England be¬ 
came a great power. And suddenly the 
unbounded energy which had till now been 
strictly, even grimly, concentrated on one 
overriding purpose, was released to spread 
over all fields of activity. 

And with this uprush we get the Eliza¬ 
bethan drama, which so inevitably, and not 
unreasonably, colours our whole picture of 
the age. In the decade before the Armada, 
or, to put it in more literary' terms, in the 
decade before Marlowe and Kyd began to 
write, an obser>'er might reasonably have 
forecast an ‘age of the novel’. Lyly had 
started the fashion with Euphues, and 
Greene had followed with half a dozen 
works which, tedious though they arc to 
modem taste, are nearer to what we should 
call a novel and were clearly very popular. 
There were other writers in the same kind, 
and this was besides a great age of transla¬ 
tion and much of the translation was of 
foreign, particularly Italian, fiction. 

And then suddenly comes that astonish¬ 
ing outburst of volcanic energy which we 
know as the Elizabethan drama. There 
had, of course, been drama before, in 
comedy such things as Ralph Roister 
Dots ter and Gammer Gur ton's Needle, with 
plenty of spirit but little finish, and in 
tragedy either translations of Seneca, of 
which there were many, or works on the 
Scnecan model, of a frigidity almost un¬ 
believable. Gorboduc, for example, the 
best kno>vn of them by name—for no one 
now except the laborious student ever 
reads it—was acted in 1561 and was, sur¬ 
prisingly, acceptable enough to make it 
worth printing four years later. But with 
some life but little artistry in comedy, and 
some artistry but no life at all in tragedy, 
the drama was hardly flourishing. With 
the advent of the ‘University wits* in the 
early *80$ the outlook became a little 
brighter, but the plays of Lyly, Poele and 
Greene w'ere light-metal stuff, with a good 
deal of charm, but no power. And then 
mthin a year or tw*o Kyd presented The 
Spanish Tragedy, an anonymous play¬ 
wright the grim realism of Arden of Fever^ 
sham, and Marlowe set Tamburlaine 
superbly ranting across the boards; and 
the Elizabethans knew that now they had 
found what they wanted and imperiously 
demanded more and yet more. Their 
appetite for this form of entertainment was 
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insatiable. Between 1588 and 1603 some 
hundreds of plays were put on, and from 
the large number which survive we can 
judge what kind of thing was successful on 
the Elizabethan stage. 

I am using ‘ Elizabethan' here in the 
strict chronological sense. It is just worth 
observing how comparatively small a 
proportion of what wc often compendiously 
call ‘ Elizabethan drama * is Elizabethan at 
all, and how high a proportion is Jacobean. 
Of Elizabethan drama there are the pla^ 
of Marlowe, Kyd, Greene and Pccle, who 
all died in the last decade of the queen's 
reign; Shakespeare's work down to Hamlet, 
but with the other great tragedies still to 
come; three plays of Dckkcr. four of Ben 
Jonson, one of Chapman and nvo of Mar- 
ston: none of Beaumont and Fletcher, none 
of Webster. These last three were in 
their twenties when the queen died, as 
were Massinger and Middleton, whose best 
kno^Ti work was done under James and 
some of it even under Charles 1 . 

The true Elizabethan drama was marked 
by definite characteristics, both of temper 
and technique. Much of it has the kind of 
fulUbloodedness which if we like it wc call 
robust, and if wc do not, crudely violent. 
Bajazeth knocks his brains out, Barabas 
falls into a cauldron, Hicronimo bites out 
his tongue, and Shakespeare in Titus 
Andrcmicus takes a bucket of blood and 
throws it in the faces of his audience; and 
the audience, wc must assume, enjoyed the 
drenching. But along with this is another 
side of the Elizabethan temper, the love of 
loveliness. In Greene's Friar Bacon and 
Prior Bungay\ for the most part a robus- 
tious and knockabout comedy, arc some 
idyllic country scenes, and in Tamburlaine^ 
as well as the mighty line of the ravaging 
conqueror, some poetry of an exquisite 
delicacy; and though Shakespeare in his 
earlier days wrote Richard III as well as 
Tiius^ he wrote also Romeo and Juliet, and 
in the comedies, particularly in A Mid^ 
summer Night^s Dream, distilled that 
tnagical essence of beauty, too fresh and 
keen to be cloying, which made his 
contemporaries for long think of him 
not as the great tragic writer but as * sweet' 

Will. 

1603-60.—^With the accession of James 
came a change. It is the fashion at the 
moment to describe the age as one of dis¬ 
illusion. I am not clear that the evidence 
for this is very adequate. I should prefer 
to cal! it a period of reaction. Neither man 
nor nation can for long sustain an exalted 
pitch of exuberant vitality and resilience. 
R is significant that there rose to extreme 


popularity a type of play which had 
hitherto hardly existed, namely the tragi¬ 
comedy’ in the strict sense of the term; 
not, that is, just the play which combines 
tragic and comic elements, as Shakespeare’s 
Much Ado does, but the play which first 
deludes the reader or spectator into think¬ 
ing that it is going to be full tragedy and 
then bV a wrench in the last act arrives at 
a * happy ending*, like Beaumont and 
Fletcher’s A iCing and No Ning. A more 
virile audience is apt to resent both the 
leading up the garden path and the over- 
gentle consideration for their feelings. But 
the dramatic output was varied. There 
are the great comedies of Ben Jonson, and 
plenty’ of genuine tragedy, from such 
writers as Ford and Middleton, and from 
another, Webster, who, though he hns all 
manner of faults, is far more than the mere 
horror-mongcrer as which he is often writ¬ 
ten off (though not by Lamb), and who at 
his best can rise to heights of which none of 
the others except Shakespeare could even 
begin the ascent. 

In some of the plays there is a stress, 
which is worth obscr\’ing, on the ‘divine 
right of kings’. It is a politically danger¬ 
ous doctrine, and when a monarch is a 
great figure in his own right, you do not 
need to bother about it; but when he is 
little more than a respectable nonentity, 
while the continuity of monarchical 
government is, or seems, of paramount 
importance, you have to exalt the office, 
because the man gives little help. 

The enquiring temper of the age is re¬ 
flected in much other work. Hobbes was a 
political, Sir Thomas Browne an anti¬ 
quarian, enquirer; the character writers 
were enquirers into the foibles of human 
nature, and so was Burton. So above nil 
was Bacon. His Essays are a superbly cool 
scientific analysis of the springs of human 
conduct and the worldly wisdom which 
can direct them into profitable channels. 
And lastly there are the so-called ‘meta- 
physicals’. Donne, indeed, in his most 
famous poems, is, chronologically, purely 
Elizabethan—it is the great Dean who is 
the Jacobean—but yet he belongs to the 
later age. There are greater things in 
Donne than the spirit of enquiry', but that 
is there too and is largely responsible for his 
peculiar flavour. It is that which is always 
alert to spy the concordia discors which is at 
the root of his most daring similes; and 
there never was a man who so fully as 
Donne could take his enquiring intellect 
along with him into the heart of a passion¬ 
ate emotional experience, so that he could 
W'atch himself reacting to it. 
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Milton in the first half of his life is, in 
temper wholly and in sr>-|e largely, an 
Elizabethan pur sang. He has all the 
moral earnestness of Spenser, the grave 
and noble 'Puritanism’ of the earlier 
Elizabethans; he has, too, their sensitive 
appreciation of beauty; and he has their 
passionate patriotism, of which his own 
contemporaries had hardly even the em¬ 
bers. \Vhat Jacobean would have thought 
of, let alone dared, that most superbly 
arrogant patriotic pronoun in our litera¬ 
ture, ‘and as His way is, first to His Eng¬ 
lishmen ’ ? But the Elizabethans would 
have thought it, however admirably put, 
no more than natural. 

One distinctive product of this period 
was the Masque (q.v.), which had a short 
hut brilli.ant career. It may with rough 
accuracy be described as an elaborate and 
highly expcnsiv’c form of amateur theatricals 
(one cost £20,000). Established dramatists 
like Jonson and Shirley wrote the words, 
men of the calibre of Lawes and Inigo Jones 
wrote the music and designed the scenery 
and the stage machinery (of which, with 
descents of large sections of the Olympian 
hierarchy and other supernatural beings, 
there was apt to be a good deal). The 
king and courtiers were ready enough to 
take part, and the whole entertainment was 
very much of the high world. The main 
interest of the genre to us is that Milton 
was invited by his friend Lawes to write a 
masque for a particular occasion, the cir¬ 
cumstances of which limited the number 
of readily available actors and restricted 
certainly the scope for stage carpentry and 
probably the available finances, and he pro¬ 
duced Comus, which is, amongst other 
things, an admirable example of the artist 
working within apparently cramping limits 
and is also, within those limits, much 
nearer to the ordinary type of masque than 
is sometimes supposed. 

1642-60.—I’he direct effects of the 
events of the civil war and the Common¬ 
wealth period upon the literature were, 
so far as one can judge, limited. The 
most obvious was a purely negative one, 
but none the less important for that. In 
1642 the theatres were closed and remained 
closed for 18 years. To this was probably 
due the large amount of published drama, 
if people could not see plays, they could 
at least read them. So we have the first 
great folio of Beaumont and Fletcher, with 
34 plays, and, amon^t others, five plays by 
Malinger, six by Middleton (including two 
of his most famous), a dozen by Brome, and 
ten and two masques by Shirley. This 
long enforced abstinence had a powerful 


influence not only on the amount but also 
on the t>pe of dramatic entertainment 
which the audiences of the early years of 
the Restoration so avidly demanded. 

These years had also Uvo effects, one 
negative and one positive, both concerned 
with one great man. They removed 
Milton from his chosen avocation of poet 
and plunged him into affairs. He sacri¬ 
ficed his eyesight and he emerged at the 
end a saddened man, having seen all his 
hopes shattered and the cause ruined to 
which he had given 20 of the best years of 
his life,, but with a wide experience behind 
him without which Paradise Lost would 
have been something other and almost 
certainly less great than it is, and without 
which Samson Agonistes would hardly have 
been written at all. 

Events no doubt also stimulated Hobbes 
in his political enquiries and gave Claren¬ 
don both the material and the stimulus 
for his great history of what he called 
‘the rebellion’ (though this was not 
published till the next century, 30 years 
after his death). 

But apart from these, apart also from a 
little of Marvell which is obviously topical, 
and apart from a certain amount of 
laudatory verse inspired by either Charles 
or Cromwell, it would be hard to find in 
Lovelace and Suckling and Herrick, in 
Vaughan and Crashaw, still harder in Sir 
Thomas Browne and Walton, anything 
on which one con sec the unmistakable 
stamp of current events. No doubt in 
some writers one can sec the expression 
of the ‘Cavalier’ temper and in others that 
of the ‘ Puritan ’, but the tsvo tempers were 
there before the civil war began, the best 
of them both appears in Marvell, and they 
continued after the civil war and the 
Commonwealth had ended. The main 
stream of English literature went on its 
way, hardly ruffled. 

1660-1702.—^The Restoration was a real 
landmark in English literature. It marked 
a fundamental change of temper, and in 
more than one field the beginning of 
modem literature. Foreign influence was 
strong, especially, as one would expect 
from the place of the court’s exile, from 
France. 

The so-called ‘heroic play’ is sympto¬ 
matic. To us the cruder specimens of it 
are frankly comic and even the finer speci¬ 
mens, such as Dryden’s Conquest of 
Granada, have an aura of absurdity about 
them. But during its comparatively brief 
vogue the heroic play was popular be¬ 
cause it gave the audience two things which 
they wanted. If you have been starved of 
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drama for n long period—and in 1660 no 
member of an English audience except 
those who had been abroad had seen a play 
publicly performed for 18 years, since the 
closing of the theatres at the outbreak of 
the civil war—you want something thor¬ 
oughly theatrical. .And the heroic play 
gave the Restoration audience all it wanted 
of theatricalit>', full measure. But besides 
that it gave an unheroic age, and an ago 
that knew it was unheroic, a banquet of 
magnificent sentiments rhetorically ex¬ 
pressed, a compensation for what it could 
not produce but to which it could most 
pleasurably react. 

There were also the beginnings of 
'Restoration Comedy'. That, like other 
literary labels, is chronologically mislead* 
ing, since of the writers whom we know 
best under that label only Wycherley is 
Restoration at all. But its beginnings were 
Restoration, Etherege's Comical Revetigc in 
1664 and Da ven ant's Sir Martin Mar •All 
in 1688. Its object was only to amuse, and 
to amuse a somewhat vitiated taste, and 
this is true even of later and better ex¬ 
amples, like The Man of Mode or Marriage 
i la Mode. Wycherley is different, for his 
often brutal coarseness is due to a savage 
morality. Like Swift he saw much that he 
hated, and painted it as luridly as he knew 
how. And even Congreve, in his most 
brilliant though not at the time his most 
popular play, was making a serious attempt, 
for all the scintillating lightness of treat¬ 
ment, to give a picture of the odd code of 
morals by which the polite society of his 
time conducted itself. 

By far the most commanding literary 
figure of the age, Drydcn, marks that inti¬ 
mate connexion between literature and 
politics which is so important in the next 
hundred years. Absalom and Achitophel is 
brilliant satire, but it was also an important 
piece of political propaganda. 

Drydcn also set the style for modem 
English prose. He was the first English 
writer who both could and did write, with¬ 
out loss of dignity, with that conversational 
unbuttoned case which runs through so 
much of the best English prose from then 
on. There is sentence after sentence in 
Dryden, sometimes whole paragraphs, 
which, barring an occasional word or 
idiom, might come from anywhere in the 
X9th century- 

The enquiring temper mentioned earlier 
was focused by the foundation of the 
Royal Society* And in this period ^ the 
effect begins to show itself of two writers 
whose historical importance, in their influ¬ 
ence on the development of English 


‘numbers’ is much greater than their in¬ 
trinsic merit, Denham and Waller. 

The I8th Century. —'I'he strains and 
stresses of the civil war, the Commonwealth 
and the Restoration were over, and with 
the accession of William and Mary there 
had begun a period of prosperiu* and 
security. The constitution had become 
stabilized, and at the opening of the i8th 
century' the victories of Marlborough, 
though exultantly acclaimed, were not 
deliverances but things in the ordinary 
course of nature. There was a consider¬ 
able moral reaction against the code of the 
Restoration. It is remarkable how much 
of the periodical essay, which now came to 
the front, is concerned with ‘conductit 
docs not indeed deal much with the deep 
moral principles on which conduct should 
be based, but at least it concerns itself with 
how men and women can live together in 
an ordered society'. The spirit of the age 
is one of urbanity, in the full sense, of a 
society the breath of whose being is life in 
a city, the atmosphere of the newly fashion¬ 
able coffee-house, of cultured conversation. 
The age proposes quietly to enjoy life in a 
balanced solid fashion. 

The first quarter or so of the century* is 
pre-eminently an age of polish, even indeed 
of deliberate polishing. Addison put the 
final patina of unobtrusive suavity on Eng¬ 
lish prose—one recalls Johnson’s remark 
on the necessity for days and nights spent 
in the study of Addison. And Pope, a 
superlative technician, whether or no one 
grants him the title of poet, brought the 
heroic couplet to the last pitch of varied 
perfection. But the dominant figure of 
these 40 years was Swift, a strong force in 
politics, and writing satire with a power, 
and in his later years a depth and a 
savagery, which make Pope's angriest out¬ 
bursts seem as trivial as a kitten's scratches. 

The next 20 years arc the first great age 
of the English novel. Defoe had been a 
brilliant journalist rather than a novelist, 
writing admirably vivid narratives which 
can hardly be called novels since they have 
no plot worth the name. But with 
Pamela in 1740 and Joseph Andretvs in 
1742, followed by Clarissa Harloiee and 
Tom Jones six years later, Richardson and 
Fielding defined the lines and set the stan¬ 
dards for the two main types of the novel, 
that concerned primarily w'ith action and 
that concerned primarily w*ith psychology. 
They were foUow'cd by Smollett, whose 
first novel appeared in 1748, by Sterne 
with Tristram Shandy in 1760 (a year 
after Johnson’s Rasselas) and by Gold¬ 
smith with The Vicar of Wakefield in 1766. 
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^I'hc drama after Farquhar lan^ishcd» 
and degenerated into the so-called 'senti¬ 
mental comedy*, dramatically anaemic, full 
of the most improving lessons and about as 
artificially moral as its predecessor had 
been the reverse. The drama's rescue 
from this sugar>' slough was effected by 
Goldsmith and Sheridan. Their lines of 
approach were different. Goldsmith said 
in effect 'If this is the sort of thing you 
want, this is the way to do it; I will show 
you that it is possible to have humour 
without bawdr>' and to be inoffensive 
without being silly*. And he wrote She 
Stoops to Cofiqucr, Sheridan, more im¬ 
patient, and despairing of cure, was sur¬ 
geon rather than physician; he said ‘Away 
with this nonsense, and let*s get back to the 
wit, if not to the morals, of Congreve*. 
And he wrote The School for Scandal. But 
though he had little of Goldsmith*s rich 
humour, it is a mist«nkc to think of Sheridan 
as only witty, since one of his other famous 
plays has strong elements of farce and 
another is perhaps the most brilliant bur¬ 
lesque of the English stage. 

About the middle of the century there 
was a happily brief outbreak of the ode, 
mostly of the so-called ‘Pindaric* type. 
And throughout the century there was a 
steady stream of nature poetry. One is 
apt to overlook this, from a mistaken im¬ 
pression that the men of the urban i8th 
century had small appreciation of nature. 
They had in fact a pleased and even an 
observant appreciation, but it was of a dif¬ 
ferent kind of nature from that which ap¬ 
pealed to their successors and on the W'holc 
to us. It was man-made nature, the park¬ 
land, the work of Capability Brown, the 
ploughed field, ministering to man*$ needs; 
or if it was nature untouched by man, then 
it was enjoyed as a background to his 
activities, 'rherc was little feeling for 
nature wild and untamed, or as a thing in 
itself; that was liable to be, in the 18th- 
century sense, ‘horrid*. 

When about 1730 (the year after the 
‘Modest Proposal* and 15 years before his 
death) Swift ceased to be the compelling 
force which in his great years he had been, 
there was for some 20 years no one to take 
his place. But from the middle of the cen¬ 
tury for p5 years literary London was 
dominateuby a single great figure, typical 
in many ways both of his country and of his 
age, Johnson was a versatile and never 
less than competent writer; lexicographer, 
stiffly cumbrous dramatist, soberly didac¬ 
tic novelist, more than adequate poet, very 
great critic. And yet one always feels that 
he was somehow greater as a man than as a 


man of letters. None the less he was the 
first Englishman who held anything like a 
comparable position in the society of his 
time simply as a man of letters. Dryden 
had held a comparable position; $0 had 
Swift. But each of these was deeply in¬ 
volved in contemporary politics, whereas 
Johnson, with nothing to aid him but his 
literary distinction and his personality, 
became one of the greatest figures of the 
time. This is an index of a change in the 
status of the profession of letters. 

The 18th ccntur>’ is often described as 
the * age of reason *. This is true so far as 
it goes. There was undoubtedly a readi¬ 
ness to think that human life could be con¬ 
ducted by reason. The gravamen of 
Swift's attack, for example, is that men will 
not use their heads but arc at the mercy of 
all manner of irrational impulses; and this 
he thinks is a betrayal of the dignity of 
human nature. But the thing went deeper 
than this, and the exaltation of reason was 
a means to an end, and that end ‘security* 
in the full sense, freedom from care, free¬ 
dom therefore from revolution in the body 
politic, freedom from disturbing inHuences 
on the individual soul. The great advan¬ 
tage of a single-minded reliance on reason 
is that you feel serenely capable not only 
of explaining everything, but also of 
forecasting most things; you arc there¬ 
by saved from being either puazlcd or 
surprised. 

But nature, pitched out by the door, 
comes in again by the window. Human 
nature being what it is, you cannot safely 
conduct life by reason alone, and you can¬ 
not live a vital life in an atmosphere of un¬ 
disturbed spiritual security. The waters 
must sometimes be troubled. One of the 
chief things that happened in the so-called 
‘romantic revival* is something well de¬ 
scribed by the more significant title which 
Watts-Dunton gave it, ‘the renascence of 
wonder*. The ‘ romantics * recaptured the 
capacity for being surprised at things, for 
an excited wonderment. Now wonder is 
a disturbing, and may be even a humiliat¬ 
ing, emotion. The 18th century therefore 
eschewed it like the plague. The men of 
that century made a superb job of life, on 
their own terms, but they were terms 
which imposed a rigorous contraction of 
horizons. 

And there had been stirrings of unrest 
long before the century ended. In the *6os 
appeared Hurd*s Letters on Chwalry and 
Romance, which deserve to be better Imown 
than they are; ‘Ossian*; Percy’s Reltquesi 
and in the early ’708 (just after his death) 
the best of Chatterton’s poems. A good 
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deal of this is not much more than inter¬ 
ested antiquarianism, but even so there is 
significance in an instinct (felt a few years 
earlier by Gray) for harking back to an 
earlier age in the search for something 
which the present age was missing. And 
in those same years came the beginning of 
something even more significant, the so- 
called ‘novel of myster>’ and terror’, 
which began with Horace Walpole’s Castle 
of Otranto in 1764» though it did not come 
to full flower till the '90s, with the novels of 
Mrs Radcliffe, ‘Monk’ Lewis and others. 
The popularity of these to us rather silly 
w'orks was extraordinary*. (A later age will 
probably make the same kind of comment 
on our equivalent, the detective novel.) 
People of the calibre of Scott were ardent 
readers of Mrs RadcliflFe, and Keats knew 
her at least well enough for his poems to be 
full of reminiscences of her. Clearly these 
works filled a real need. But one observes 
how thoroughly in one way Mrs Radcliffe 
is of her century. All her clanking chains 
and groans and apparitions arc found in the 
end to have rational, material explanations. 
Spooks, by all means—but unaccountable 
spooks, never. 

And overtopping all the other precursors 
of the new movement stands Blake, though 
perhaps he is so completely sui generis that 
he should be thought of also as suae aetatis^ 
aloof from cither i8th or 19th century, un¬ 
affected by any streams of tradition, or 
revivals, or revolts. 

The Romantic Revival. —For once the 
turn of a century does almost exactly mark 
the end of one literaiy* era and the begin¬ 
ning of another. I’he ‘romantic revival’ 
U usually, and reasonably, taken to date 
from the publication in 1798 of Lyrical 
Ballads. This decisively marked a break 
with existing tradition. 

The influence of the French Revolution 
on the new movement is often misleadingly 
exaggerated. No doubt the ferment of 
ideas which it had stirred up was still 
strongly working; but the early enthusiasm 
for the ideals of liberty, equality and 
fraternity had been largely extin^ished by 
the bloody excesses with which those 
ideals were pursued, so that for example 
Wordsworth reacted sadly from his first 
bliss in ‘ very heaven * and swung firmly and 
permanently to the right, it is just 

worth remembering, if one is looking for 
political events calculated to make people 
think, that in the same year as the fall of 
the Bastille Washington became the f^t 
president of an independent America. 
Concentration on the French Revoludon is 
misleading also because it is apt to distract 


attention from the strong German influ¬ 
ence which was at this time operative on 
English writers. 

but a reaction of some sort against the 
temper of the iSth century was bound to 
come, even though its precise colour may 
have been in part determined by foreign 
political events or foreign literary influ¬ 
ence. What matters to us is that in the 
first 20 years of the 19th centurv* there was 
a most remarkable outburst of imaginative 
energ>' in both poeliy and prose. 

It is idle to look too earnestly for a com¬ 
mon factor, even idler to took for a common 
aim, in the writers of the time, 'rheir dif¬ 
ferences are at least as marked as their 
resemblances. There is Wordsworth, 
earnestly bearing, and sometimes stagger¬ 
ing a little under, the burden of feeling 
himself a dedicated spirit; expressing a 
relation to nature which we have so much 
come to accept as natural that wc find it 
hard to realize how new and startling a 
thing it was to its own age; a most unequal 
poet, soaring sometimes, apparently un¬ 
consciously, to the very heights, and then 
plunging with a sickening lurch to xhv 
depths. There is Coleridge, a ‘muddle- 
brained metaphysician' according to 
William Morris, distilling in three poems 
the essence of one kind of romantic sorcery 
and producing otherwise a mass of com¬ 
petent but undistinguished verse and many 
flashes of brilliant criticism. Of the poets 
who followed these two Byron is not a 
romantic at all, but essentially of the i8th 
century with a highly effective veneer of 
romanticism, with more sheer power than 
any of his contemporaries, but careless and 
slap-dash in the application of it. Shelley 
was passionately concerned with ideas (in¬ 
cluding political ideas) and abstractions, a 
superb technician (the Hymn of Pan is one 
of the most exquisite examples in the lan¬ 
guage of controlled variation of rhythm), 
and a creator of a kind of beauty rather 
remote from the earth and ordinary life. 
Matthew Arnold’s criticism would have 
been just if he had left out' ineffectual' and 
‘in vain’; no man who has been so con¬ 
tinuously the revolutionaries’ poet can be 
justly called ineffectual. Keats had his 
feet much more firmly on the earth than 
Shelley, and he created a kind of beauty 
which those who like it find far more satis¬ 
fying and those who do not like it call 
merely sensuous and find cloying. And to 
add names does little more than increase 
the impression of diversity. One can make 
out some sort of a case for Scott having 
aifinitics with the Coleridge of Christabel 
or with the Keats of The Eve of St Agnes, 
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in so far as they arc all interested in the 
past. But Kubla Kiuin and Hyperion arc 
as widely ditTcrent from Scott as they are 
from one another. And to add Southev 
to Wordsworth and Coleridge and block 
the three together as the ‘Lake Poets' is 
merely to darken counsel by underlining a 
geographical accident. 

What these poets had, which in greater 
or lesser degree distinguished them from 
their inunediute predecessors, was a 
faculty for reacting more strongly to ex¬ 
ternal stintuli—in other words they were 
more vitally and sensitively alive. They 
did not find the world a comfortable place, 
nor wanted to find it so; they found it an 
exciting place. 'I'hey had recaptured the 
power of being thrilled, of experiencing 
wonder. Above all, some of them at any 
rate were able to be excited by the appar¬ 
ently ordinar)', to wonder at the familiar; 
and that power surely is what marks the 
genuine romantic, the feeling for the 
romance that brings up the 9.15. 

The critics of the time share some of 
the quality of the poets. Hazlitt’s ‘ gusto' is 
a commonplace and Lamb is often so pene¬ 
trating because he allows the author to 
play as he wished with his emotions. But 
it is often rather unsatisfying criticism. It 
has few, if any, principles; the criterion is 
the personal likes and dislikes of the critic. 
With such a critic as Johnson one can al¬ 
ways conduct an imaginary argument; he 
has some definite principles and one can 
say cither, ‘ 1 don’t agree with your 
premi.scs, so let us argue about them ’, or ‘ I 
am ready to grant your premises, but 1 
think you have been mistaken in your 
application of them’ (as for example with 
the criticism of Lycidas). In cither event 
some kind of coherent thought is stimu¬ 
lated. But the romantic critic for the 
most part says with emphasis ‘I like this’; 
he also explains in detail what it is he 
likes, which is why the criticism is often 
so illuminating, but he seldom explains 
on what principle he likes it. Hence 
if one agrees, one rates the critic high; 
but if one disagrees there is no possible 
argument; all one can say is, ‘Well, I 
don’t’. 

The novel of the period looks both ways. 
Jane Austen may be justly regarded as a 
late, and perfect, blooming of the i8th cen¬ 
tury. Her temper is quietly satiric, her 
manner and manners poised and secure, 
and even her style is often oddly John¬ 
sonian. Scott has much more of the 
‘romantic’ in him, especially the romantic 
love of the past, but he allows himself more 
leisure than the typical romantic for the 


rich enjo>'ment of the human scene and of 
his own creations. 

In the midst of the flood-tide of roman¬ 
ticism there stands out one commanding 
rock, Landor. If any reader of English, 
who cannot read Latin and Greek, wants to 
know what is the ‘classic temper’ that he 
hears about, he will be wise to read, not 
translations, which more often than not 
reflect the temper of the age for which they 
were made rather than the temper of their 
originals, still less those writers whom it is 
the fashion to call ‘neo-classic’—whatever 
that may mean—who may be ‘ nco ’ but arc 
certainly not classic, but Landor, parti¬ 
cularly his hnaginary Conversalions and one 
small lyric, Dirce. 

The Victorian Ace was, from the 
purely literary point of view', a great age of 
the novel. In the period 1837-66 appeared 
ail of Dickens except Edtiin Drood, all 
Thackeray, all Disraeli that matters except 
Lothair, nearly all Lytton, all the best 
George Eliot except Middlnnarch, and all 
the BrontSs. 

It is sometimes held that the Victorian 
age was complacent. A period of astonish¬ 
ing material prosperity is apt to produce, 
not wholly unjustifiably and certainly 
naturally, a certain complacence in the 
mass of a people. But so far as many of 
the writers were concerned, the charge of 
complacence will not stand up to the most 
superficial examination. Dickens, with 
all the warmth of a generously humane 
nature, attacked all manner of things, 
debtors’ prisons, schools, chancery among 
them. Thackeray’s tolerant cynicism 
played over the whole scene. Kingsley no 
doubt wrote IVestward Ho! but he also 
wrote other novels which are in essence 
politico-social tracts for the times. Arnold 
attacked ‘ Philistinism ’ with a venom which 
his urbanely Olympian manner rather en¬ 
hances than disguises. They all knew 
that they were living in a great age, but they 
knew also that it might be yet greater and 
that it was their business to make it so if 
they could. 

It is also commonly supposed that the 
age was dominated by Mia Grundy, and 
when the reaction came it directed much of 
the energy of its assault on the Victorian 
code of morals, which it took to be both 
narrow and hypocritical. It may have 
been both, but it is worth considering why 
it was what it was. The Victorian age, 
above all others in English history, even 
more than the 18th century, was one which 
exalted society at the expense of the indi¬ 
vidual. And so all the virtues—if they 
were virtues—which it prized and praised 
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were those which make for the smooth 
running of society, and all the vices—if 
they were vices—which it reprehended 
were those which are apt to throw sand or 
a spanner into the smoothly running 
machine. There is a comment made by 
one of the great figures of the age which 
throws a merciless light on the V’ictorian 
outlook. To us the Arthur of Tennyson's 
Idylls oj the King is a most unsatisfactory 
hero, something of a prig, a good deal of a 
sermonizer, with the kind of chill virtue 
that is too anaemic to be anything else. 
Gladstone, whatever one thinks of his 
politics, was a big man, and a welUread 
critic. But he was a Victorian, and here 
he is on Arthur. ‘We know not where to 
look, in history or letters, for a more com¬ 
manding picture of man as he might bo 
than in the Arthur of this volume. Wher¬ 
ever he appears it is as the great pillar of 
the moral order and the resplendent top of 
human excellence.' There you have it, 
‘the great pillar of the moral order'. And 
we can only gasp at what seems to us so 
wild an estimate. 

In literature the typical figure is un¬ 
doubtedly Tennyson. His first published 
work to attract any measure of public atten¬ 
tion appeared five years after the queen's 
accession, and he died five years before her 
diamond jubilee; and for 4a years he was 
poet laureate. Though not the greatest 
poet who has been laureate, he was prob¬ 
ably the greatest laureate, because the 
work required of him by virtue of his office 
was of higher poetic quality than that of 
others. And it was so because he was 
Writing not only as a duty, but with a fer¬ 
vent belief in what he was writing about. 
There has seldom been so clear a case of a 
man of anything like comparable calibre $0 
completely and willingly subjugated by 
the spirit of his age; for Tennyson's char¬ 
acter and natural temperament were very 
different} more virile and masterful, than 
his work would suggest. If he perfectly 
expressed his age, lus age was devoted to 
its chosen spokesman. A new work by 
Tennyson was eagerly awaited and as 
eagerly bought; he was in fact something 
like a best seller. And it is significant that 
saner estimate of the Victorians which 
U replacing the unbalanced reaction of 40 
or 50 years ago is being accompanied by a 
more balanced estimate of Tennyson than 
cither his own or the immediately suc¬ 
ceeding age was capable of making. 

In 1866 Tennyson was at the height of 
his power and fame, and Browning was in 
mid-career, with the appearance of perhaps 
the greatest single work of the century still 
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two years ahead. But that year, 1 think, 
marks the beginning of a revolt- There 
appeared Sw'inbumc's Poerns and Ballads. 
Apart from its enchanting melodies it was 
in many ways a school boyish effort, 
earnestly attempting to shock and not tr>*- 
ing to do much more. But however im¬ 
mature, it did strike a note which was 
echoed, though not by the greater writers, 
during the rest of the centur>'. 

This period like its predecessor was a 
great age of the no\ el, with Meredith (from 
Vittorio onwards), the later Trollope and 
all Hardy, with a host of minor figures 
(Stevenson, ‘Mark Rutherford', the early 
Wells, Seton Alcrriman, Stanley W cjTnan 
and so on). In poctr>\ besides I'ennyson 
and Browning, there were the so-called 
Pre-Raphaelites (marking an unusally 
intimate relation between poetry and 
painting), of whom Rossetti was more 
Italian than English in temperament, and 
Morris belonged in ideals to a far earlier 
age, that of the guild craftsmen; Swin¬ 
burne, who though he never grew up be¬ 
came appreciably more adult as he went on ; 
and Meredith and Hardy, about whom it 
is not too vs'ild a guess that in a hundred 
years’ time the poetry of the one will be 
rated as high as, and of the other a good 
deal higher than, his novels. 

But the period as a whole, and outside 
the novel, gives a curious impression of 
marking time. The march of ‘Victorian- 
ism' goes serenely on but it is coming to 
the end of its road, and there arc subter¬ 
ranean rumblings of something new, not 
as yet very sure of itself, nor even very 
clear what it wants, except in some way 
or other to break away from the existing 
tradition. 

The 20TH Century. —With the death of 
the queen in 1901 the great Victorian age 
ended, or rather faded out, since in its last 
years there was a decline in vitality. A 
change came over the temper of the country 
and therefore of its writers. We arc too 
close to see the various elements of it in 
true perspective; but it is likely that later 
observers will think it not less complete 
and remarkable than the so-callcd romantic 
revival a hundred years before. 

In the first place the fundamental 
change was a pronounced shift of emphasis 
from society to the individual, so that any 
individual} whatever his social class or his 
circumstances, whatever even his apparent 
dullness, became intrinsically interesting, 
just by being himself and no one else. 
Hence we find, amongst others, Wells's 
Kipps and Mr Polly, and Arnold Bennett's 
people of the Five Towns, figures w'ho 
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could hardly have appeared in the litera* 
ture of the preceding century, except 
perhaps in Browning—and even for him 
they would probably have been too 
* ordinary *. 

As a result of this stress upon the 
individual, all existing codes of manners 
and morals came under question. The 
destructive questioning rose to its peak in 
the years just before and just afrer the 
first world war, when the air was full of 
such high-sounding slogans as * untram¬ 
melled freedom for the development of 
personality’, which meant full licence for 
the speaker to follow his inclination of the 
monKnt, careless what injury he might 
inhict on his neighbours in the pursuit. 
But no solution to the problem lay dowT) 
this road, and there was a recoil. And for 
the last 25 years we have been tvatching a 
bewildered, anxiously earnest and some¬ 
times almost hopeless quest for some sort 
of principle to guide the conduct of life. 
This quest is the driving force behind 
much of the fiction and poetry of this 
second quarter of the ccntiuy. One can 
feel it in, for example, E. IvL Forster, and 
it informs die whole of the work of the 
most considerable poet of our generation, 
T. S. Eliot. One secs the same explora¬ 
tory spirit behind much lighter work, 
Noel Coward, for example, is more than 
the clever Honcur as which he is sometimes 
represented. Private Lives and Design for 
Living arc both sparkling entertainment, 
but they both also prCsScnt a problem, even 
if they offer little by way of solution. And 
Shaw, under cover of perhaps the most 
brilliant theatrical craftsmanship since 
Shakespeare and an unrivalled scintillation 
of theatrically effective dialogue, had 
always something, and often a great deal, 
to say. 

In the second place the w*hole thought 
and therefore the whole literature of our 
time has been coloured by the * new 
psychology*. Some of it was far from 
new and some of it, in spite of its jargon, is 
no more than applied common sense. But 
some of it was genuinely new, and it was 
presented in a codified form which made it 
easy to grasp, sometimes fatally easy to 
mis-grasp. And it slipped very smoothly 
into gear with the concentration of interest 
on the individual. A good deal of modem 
criticism, and some modem btography, 
would have been not just puzzling but 
frankly incomprehensible to readers 50 
years ago; and some modem fiction would 
hardly have been written and certainly not 
read unless the author had tw^en able to 
reckon on an interested comprehension by 


readers of a leisurely psychological dis¬ 
section. 

In poetr>' there were changes in both 
range of subject and technique. Any 
subject, if vividly enough treated, was held 
to be fit for poetry. And in vocabulary 
there was, in the search for freedom and 
vigour, a throw-back of some 300 years. 
Since about the middle of the 17th century 
English poetry had been dominated by 
tliis or that theory of 'poetic diction’, of a 
limitation of vocabulary to words and 
idioms supposed proper for poetry. 
(Wordsworth, at any rate in theory and for 
certain purposes, was quite as rigid a 
devotee of his own ‘poetic diction’ as ever 
his predecessors whom he attacked had 
been of theirs.) The pioneers of the 2cth 
century, notably Brooke and Flecker, 
impatiently broke the shackles. They said 
in effect, ‘We, like the Elizabethans, have 
at command all the di\*ersc resources of a 
richly varied language. We will use them 
all, as the Elizabethans did, and gain, not 
lose, by unexpected contrasts.’ 

The strongly individualistic temper of 
the age adversely affected poetry in two 
In the first place the poet, inter¬ 
ested not only in other individuals but in 
himself as an individual, often attached 
paramount importance to his own re¬ 
actions to immediate stimuli, $0 that 
universality of appeal was apt to be lost. 
In the second place to this temper is due 
a good deal of the obscurity with which 
modem poetry' is often and sometimes 
justly charged. An image occurs to the 
poet because of some association purely 
personal to hin^self; to the reader, the 
image means nothing. But in spite of 
defects the best poetry of the last 25 years 
has an urgency and vitality which have 
brou^t it into close, genuine and above alt 
not merely reflecting but directing relation 
with the life of its time. 

Fiction has flourished in various kinds 
from the straight romance (c.g. John 
Buchan) to more experimental forms, like 
the novels of Virginia Woolf and Joyce^s 
Ulysses, Significant perhaps is the output 
of novels concerned with the whole life of 
one man, and a marked trend in the 
perennially popular detective novel. The 
current has been setting strongly towards 
psychological interest, so that with the 
best practitioners not only are their 
characters believable people and not mere 
disembodied villainies and brains, but also 
^e problem is increasingly not ‘who did 
it ?' but ‘why was it done ? ’ and ‘what kind 
of peraon could have done it ? ^ 

The period seems to give the lie to the 
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view, well supported though it is by the 
literature of earlier periods, that fiction and 
the drama do not flourish together* There 
has been, along with the inevitable trash, a 
great deal of highly competent dramatic 
craftsmanship. But the best of modem 
drama differs from what immediately 
preceded it in something more important 
than craftsmanship. Pinero and Jones 
could produce plays as well-turned as any 
that have followed them. But a well- 
turned play for entertainment was all that 
their audiences demanded and all therefore 
that they produced. Whereas the best of 
the drama of our time, like the poetr>', is in 
close contact with the life of its time ; it has 
something to say to us, and w'e arc ready, 
even eager^ to have it said. And in the last 
few years, for some reason w'hich I do not 
pretend to guess, there has been a most 
interesting revival of verse drama. 

Conibridge History of English Literature (14 
vols, 1907-16; index voL 15, 1927); Oxford 
History of Etiglish Literature (12 vols, 1945 
vol. 2 (i), H. S. Bennett, Chaucer and itu 
Century; vol. 2 (ii), E. K. Chambers, English 
Literature at the Close of Ou Middle Ages; vol. 
5, D. Bush, English Literature in the Earlier 
77th Century^ 7600^1660); 'P. Earle Welby, A 
Popular History of English Poetry (1933); 
Shakespeare s England {z vols, Johnson's 

England, ed. A. S. Turbcrvillc (2 vols, I 933 )* 
B. Willey, The 17th Century Background 
The iSth Century Background (1940) and 
igdi Century Studies. Coleridge to Matthexe 
Arnold (1949). M.R.R. 

Enjainb(c)meDt9 the French term for the 
carrying on of the sense and rhythm from 
one line, couplet, or stanza to the next; 
Exceptional examples are:—‘ He woldc 
make a fyr in which thoffice / Funeral he 
niyghte al acomplice’ (Chaucer); ‘Yet I 
know her for / A spleeny Lutheran* 
(Shakespeare); ‘II nc me reste / Qu*i 
mourir maintenant* (Rostand). It is 
especially effective in:—‘Or was there a 
dearer one / Still, and a nearer one / Yet, 
than all other ?* (Hood). C.T.O. 

EnUghtenment) Germ* Aufklarungy the 
philosophical and literary movement of the 
period 1690-1770 in western Europe, 
generally referred to in England as the ‘ age 
of reason*. See Classicism, Hainbund, 
Sturm und Drang. 

Enoplion (Greek Kar* evorrXusv 

‘martial* rhythm), the metrical group 

— --. C.T.O. 

Envois envoy^ the French term for the 
short concluding stanza of a ballade, ses- 
dna etc., conveying a final address; 


among modem English poets it has been 
used bv Scott, Southey and Swinburne. 

C.T.O. 

Enxemplos, Libbo de los (c. 1400). 
Spanish collection of exempla, attributed 
to Clemente Sdnehez de Vercial. It con¬ 
sists of 467 stories arranged alphabetically 
for the use of preachers and deriv'es from 
Latin sources {(festa Rornanorum, Dis^ 
ciplina Clericalis etc.). 

El libro de los enxemplos. Bibl. Autorcs ICsp., 
51 ; ed. A. Morel-Fatio, Romania. \’ 1 I (1878). 

E-M.W. 

Epic: (i) a long narrative poem, recounting 
heroic actions, usually of one principal 
hero, and often with a strong national sig¬ 
nificance; (ii) (adj.) heroic, superhuman, 
large, grandiose. 

Dryden*s statement that ‘ a i leroic 
Poem, truly such, is undoubtedly the 
greatest work which the soul of man is 
capable to perform* epitomizes the feeling 
of many ages other than his own, though it 
certainly had special significance for his 
owm day. Epic has voiced the aspirations 
and fascinated the imagination of primitive 
peoples and sophisticated scholars in 
several continents for nearly 3,000 years. 

Its heroic nature is its prime essential 
and there is one meaning of ‘ heroic * w'hich 
remains constant throughout all local and 
temporal variations: the heroic standard of 
conduct means that a man cares for some¬ 
thing beyond his own material welfare 
and is prepared to sacrifice for it comfort, 
safety and life itself; and his care for this 
'something* is active. The ‘something* 
varies from personal glory, as distinct from 
victory or worldly success, though it is a 
form of self-seeking, to the active respon¬ 
sibility for promoting the material or 
spiritual welfare of a tribe, a nation or even 
the whole of humankind. The first of 
these ideals might bo summed up in 
Hotspur *$— 

By heaven, mcihink® it %v«re an easy leap 
To pluck bright honour from the pale-faced moon. 
Or dive into the bottom of the deep, 

Where fathom-line could never touch the ground, 
And pluck up dro>^*nid honour by the locks; 

So he that doth redeem her thence might wear 
Without corrival all her dignities; 

the second is hinted in King Henry’s— 

Upon the king! let us our lives, our souls, 

Our debts, our careful wives, 

Our children, and our sins lay on the king I 
We must bear all. O hard condition! 

Twin-bom with greatness. . . . 

Epic heroes include the barbarically splen¬ 
did Achilles and the burdened Aeneas, the 
Rolands and the Artegals alike. The hero 
of BeotvulJ seems strangely to grow from 



one kind into the other; the young Beo¬ 
wulf establishes his own heroic fame» the 
old Bco\s*ulf gives himself for his people. 
The willingness to sacrifice the physical 
‘self is the heroic constant. 

The wide variations in the object worthy 
of sacrifice show how the epic may belong 
to comparatively late as well as early stages 
of a nation’s cultural history, to the intel¬ 
lectually sophisticated as well as the 
credulous and primitive. The only ages 
and temperaments to which epic is entirely 
alien arc the blas<^ and the commercial. It 
is the prinutive in epic which often first 
springs to mind, but there was little that 
was primitive in cither the civilization or 
the poet that produced the Aeruid and in 
fact it will probably be found that no true 
epic is really primitive. It is the material 
for epic that is primitive and it may re¬ 
main primitive in the lays which are often 
the precursors of epic or in the strung- 
together series of lays sometimes dignified 
by the name of epic. When the epic poet 
of full stature handles such material, 
something in his interpretation of it or in 
his sense of its artistic possibilities moves 
it away from the primitive. The Finnish 
Kalevala, for instance, being really a series 
of lays or ballads not joined together till the 
19th century, remains primitive in itself, 
muddled and contradictory; the primitive 
material of the Iliad grows organically into 
a poem whose minor contradictions cannot 
obscure its grand and significant outline, 
and this in itself seems to indicate that 
Homer was a major poet and not a combine 
of minor poets. The Kalevala is nearly 
an epic, the Iliad is an epic. 

The clement of art in epic is indeed 
strong, even in the earliest examples. Its 
most evident art may be of the craft kind, 
for early epic was intended for recitation, 
and both memory and improvization had 
to be helped by mastering formulae which 
would link episodes with language suitable 
in tone and metre, establish characters 
without undue strain on either the poet’s 
memory or the hearers’ understanding and, 
if necessary, cover a gap in memory or 
invention. So the Mediterranean was 
always the Svine-dark’ sea and the dawn 
‘ rosy-fingered northern kings always 
* protectors of their people* and * givers of 
treasure’; it is noticeable that Greek con¬ 
ventional epithets are at ease in hexameter, 
that Anglo-Saxon kennings constantly pro¬ 
vide a metrically-perfect half-line. Cata¬ 
logues of ships and accounts of gomes could 
be expanded or contracted at will. Later 
epic writers, who had no need of mnemonic 
devices since they were writing to be read, 


nevertheless often retained many of these 
formulae as a necessary part of epic equip¬ 
ment. The famous ‘epic similes’, which 
delay direct action while adding emotional 
breadth and depth to the poem, are used 
till the end of the 19th century. This fact 
in itself shows that the devices were some¬ 
thing more than mere aide-memoires \ they 
were supremely well calculated to achieve 
the air of large grandeur, of royal generosity 
of temper and action, tliat belongs to the 
epic world. Such calculation may be seen 
on a far larger scale of imaginative concep¬ 
tion from the earliest da>'s: the end of the 
//i47dremembers its beginning; theC /mjiuom 
de Roland well knows where its climax lies 
and prepares for it. Later writers are un¬ 
mistakably artists in every sense. VirgiKs 
phrases are as deliberately weighed os his 
large effects; the very grammar of the open¬ 
ing sentence of Paradise Lost establishes at 
once the size, the complexity and the con¬ 
trol of relative importance in the layers of 
meaning in what is to follow. Even the 
echoing of one poet’s effects by another is 
proof of the grave deliberation in artistry 
that is almost universal in epic. Whatever 
muse a later epic writer may invoke in 
words, he is always by implication and sug¬ 
gestion calling up the shades of his poetic 
ancestors. 

Many of the devices mentioned arc 
directed towards establishing large scale 
in the poem. The epic writer’s intention 
is always to magnify his theme and his men, 
for in early days he was teaching his 
countrymen about the greatness of the 
ancestors whom they must emulate and in 
later days he was sometimes deliberately 
creating human symbols of valour and 
piety in order to induce noble aspiration 
and effort in his readers; for he took 
seriously the poet’s function ns prophet 
and teacher: 

*Tbe Heroicall ... it not onely • kinde, but 
the best end most accomplitbed lundc of Poe(^. 
For as the image of each action styrreth and io- 
structeth the mind, to the loftie image of such 
Worthies most inflameth the mind with desire to 
be worthy, and informea with counsel how to be 
worthy. Only let Aeneas be wome in the tablet of 
your memo^ . . . bee will be found in exccUencie 
fniitefuil' (Sidney). 

Valour and sagacity are recommended by 
example to Homer’s hearers, Virgil pre¬ 
sents an instructive embodiment of Roman 
virtue, CamSes gives the Portuguese a 
model of their own best characteristics and 
Milton constructs *an imitation of an 
action’ that demonstrates man’s relation to 
his just Creator. 

The later creations are often the result 
of acting on critical interpretation. It is 
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not likely that Homer’s actions were in¬ 
tended as allegor>% and Virgil’s hero, 
though he is meant for a model of what is 
valuable in the genesis and history' of Rome, 
is not an allegorical figure; but it was easy 
for commentators to explain the value of 
these actions and figures allegorically. 
Great epic has always been felt to be some¬ 
how a t>"pe of significant human experience 
and some generations have wanted to 
codify and explain the significance, some¬ 
times with an inhibiting effect on writers. 
CamScs responds gladly to the poetic value 
of the divinities before his own Christian 
age, but at some points actually states 
within his poem that his use of them is 
allegorical, and Milton has allegorical 
moments in the Paradise Lost. Usually, 
however, the significance is felt rather than 
explained by both poets and readers, and 
many generations of readers must have 
felt the strange surrender to gods of alien 
pantheons as being somehow' true to 
emotional experience of the world if not to 
physical facts in it. Certainly the divini¬ 
ties and strange powers that make the 
‘machincr>'’ of epic are still felt to be 
necessary by ages W'hich have no literal 
faith in the divinities, and the stature of the 
human agents in epic is alw'ays established 
by their having divine blood in their veins 
or direct communication with gods or at 
least a mission and a destiny revealed by 
morc-than-human promptings. Human 
action is in epic dignified, not dwarfed, by 
taking place against a superhuman back¬ 
ground and the human figures themselves 
may at moments be raised to act on the 
superhuman plane. 

The sense of size and the belief in sig¬ 
nificance beyond the immediate are con¬ 
firmed by two characteristics frequent in 
epic. First, the action of epic almost 
invariably consists of battles or of journeys, 
frequently by sea, and these are two of the 
most ancient and universal images of 
human life. All men at times feci that 
their life is either a battle or a pursuit of 
the fleeing shores of some longed-for land, 
and the fighting of the Iliad and the Geru^ 
salemme Liberata and the Chanson de 
Roland^ the dangerous journeying of the 
Aeneid^ the Odyssey^ the Lusiad^ even of 
Melville’s poetic novel Moby Dtek^ the 
glimpses of sea beween the battles of Beo^ 
uml/t all answer to the human desire for 
significant artistic symbolization of experi¬ 
ence. It is almost impossible not^to feel 
that a voyage to unknown shores * means 
something ’ relevant to man’s experience of 
the world. Secondly, this action is nearly 
always simple and often comparatively 


short. A man is told to take his household 
gods and his faithful friends to found their 
fortunes afresh in a strange land; in spite 
of difficulties he does so. A fallen angel 
tempts new-created man, man sins and 
leaves Paradise. The Iliad is sometimes 
called *l'hc Wrath of Achilles’. Nothing 
could bo much simpler than the bare 
stories of epics. Yet each stor>* is im¬ 
mensely expanded in space and time, by 
reference in figures of speech to all the 
known world or lists of the places of 
origin of actors in the story or sheer extent 
of travelling, and by retrospective narra¬ 
tions or visions and prophecies which look 
for years or even centuries backward and 
for%vard from the time of the main action. 
Thus ‘one bare circumstance* may fill as 
much as 24 books, and so the simple story 
becomes huge and a simple and single 
event may seem to beat once the culmina¬ 
tion and the origin of years of many men’s 
history; a world of event seems to hang 
upon it. The structure of epic is often 
like a great arch through which on one side 
the past may be seen, on the other the 
future. This strengthens the temptation 
to symbolic interpretation, and certainly 
justifies the belief that epic heroes are to 
some extent representative of whole human 
races. Thus, while epic raises its figures to 
astounding heroic stature, it never makes 
them strange by eccentricity. They may 
bo giants but they retain the form and 
blood of the family of man. 

It is wonderful that a kind of poetry so 
evidently \’u1nerable to all the dangers of 
pomposity, pretentiousness and tedious 
display should exist in many splendid and 
beautiful examples, which can be grate¬ 
fully remembered while the cheap versions 
slip out of mind. It may be that the hon¬ 
est faith in grandeur was kept strong and 
healthy by men’s capacit>' to laugh at the 
comic possibilities of their own vaulting 
ambition in the very ages when grand am¬ 
bition was strong. The Greeks had their 
Batrachotnyomachia (War of the Frogs and 
Mice) in an age which revered Homer, and 
the so-callcd ‘ Beast Epic’ flourished when 
men listened to the chansons de gtste. In 
beast epics man is reduced by simplifica¬ 
tion into beast-forms, as in serious epic he 
is magnified by simplification into arche¬ 
typal forms. The sense of proportion 
widch saw the dual possibilities in sim¬ 
plification of character and motive was a 
safeguard against solemn self-deception in 
the pursuit of grandeur. The fun and 
fantasy of some Italian romantic epic or 
the enchantment of The Rape of the Lock 
do not derogate from the dignity of the 
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great manner greatly used; they show 
simply that the greatness was safely 
founded in truth of experience. 

Many epics have perished, but some re¬ 
main from ancient davs. The earliest 
still known to us is probably the Hittite 
epic of Gilffamesh (q.v.), which seems to 
have emerged in the 4th or 3rd millenium 
B.c. Indian epic may be very old, but the 
dating of the Mahabhdrata and the Ramd- 
yaua (qq.v.) is extremely obscure. The 
epic tradition in India has presetted these 
old models, but has not led to the writing 
of later examples. 

With Greek epic, we reach works not only 
old, but also alive both in themselves and in 
the progeny sprung from them and still 
springing. There are epic elements in 
Hesiod, but it is clearly Momer who stands 
as the type and father of all epic writers. 
The most recent scholarship, while still 
unable to solve the schoolboy’s problem of 
whether ‘ Homer was written by Homer or 
by another man of the same name’, gives 
him a date of something before 700 n.c., 
and tradition firmly ascribes both Iliad and 
Odyssey to him. There is no doubt that 
both these poems drew freely on tradition, 
and both set the models of epic creation 
for centuries to come. Battle and journey¬ 
ing were established as types of human 
struggle and aspiration, and the catalogues, 
set epithets and heroic formulae made their 
impress on epic style for all Europe and all 
the civilizations sprung from Europe. The 
Greek epic cycle appears to have con¬ 
sisted of poems based on material simitar 
to Homer's, loosely connected in order to 
give an air of completeness to the stories 
of the Iliad and the Odyssey, the poems 
seem to have been alterable more or less at 
will and were certainly cruder than 
Homer’s, but their collection indicates the 
importance attached to the Homeric type 
of poetry. The tradition was preserv<^, 
and Alexandrian Greek culture produced 
the Argonautica of Apollonius Rhodius 
who rebelled against the contempt of his 
teacher Callimachus for large-scale epic, 
and deliberately adopted and adapted 
Homeric methods for his own more 
romantic poem. 

Scholars and poets preserved the tradi¬ 
tion for the Romans. Little is known of 
early Roman epic, but Livius Andronicus 
and Naevius, who both wrote in the 
Saturnian metre in the 3rd century B.c., 
and Ennius, who wrote his Anrtales in 
hexameters in the and century, seem to 
have influenced Virgil. The great Aeneid 
holds a curious position among epics: it 
ha.s probably had more influence tluui any 


other poem in the world, and its hero is 
probably the least popular of epic heroes. 
The Trojan who is here represented as 
founding Roman greatness has never had 
the direct appeal of simpler heroes, and the 
singular beauty of Virgil’s verse, the 
meditative gravit>’ of his mood, the nobilit>* 
of temper which yet remains sensitive to 
the lacrimac return, have been dearly loved 
by readers who still dislike a hero who 
seems to them cold and stiff in his pielas\ 
others, however, respond deeply to him as 
the embodiment of painful responsibility. 

Lucan broke new ground in epic by us¬ 
ing recent histor>' for his Bcllum Citdlc (the 
Pharsalia) and substituting for divine 
intervention in the action the idea of des¬ 
tiny. His brilliant rhetorical style had 
some effect on later writers. Other epic 
writers flourished for their day, and the 
Homeric material was kept alive by the 
Ilias Latina, a rough Latin version of 
the Iliad of the ist century A.D. 

During the centuries when Virgil re¬ 
mained the strongest epic influence in 
Romanized Europe, epic material was 
gathering in northern Europe. The heroic 
songs of the Elder Edda are a izth-ccntury 
collection of older material in Iceland, 
Irish heroes are celebrated in the northern 
and southern cycles of Ireland, the Welsh 
triads have traditional heroic material, and 
the whole ma.ss of the material concerning 
the Vdlsungs was in preparation for epic 
use. One early northern European epic 
remaining complete is an example of con¬ 
scious art and sophistication surprising to 
most modem readers. Beowulf is the 
work of an anon>’mous Anglo-Saxon poet 
who seems to have brought something of 
Virgilian gravity and humanity to his 
treatment of material compounded of his¬ 
tory, folklore, mythology and primitive 
lay, and suggests a high degree of sophistica¬ 
tion in the poet and the 7th- or 8th-century 
audience for which he wrote. 

Epic outside Europe was alive during a 
gap in its European history, for Firdowsi 
{fl. c. 1000) svTOte the Shah-Nameh (q.y.) 
which recounts many stories of Jamshid, 
Rustem and other Persian heroes and 
kings from the days of the earliest legends. 

All the stilt-famous epics of medieval 
Europe arc single examples of kinds prob¬ 
ably fully exemplified at their time of com¬ 
position. Thus the early 12th-century 
Chanson de Roland is the earliest, but in¬ 
comparably the finest, of several chansons 
de geste. The Spanish Cantar de ndo Cid, 
of a date a little later than the Roland, is 
again only one of a class, and it is thought 
that other works celebrated national 



heroes in a higher poetry; but El Cantor de 
mio Cid is the most completely prcser\'ed, 
and Rodrigo Diaz is presened with it as a 
t>pe of Spanish hero. The poem has the 
interest of being written soon after its 
hero’s death and it shows how soon a real 
man could become legend and t>pe, for the 
real Cid is already transformed into a sym¬ 
bol of Christian Spain and also of the free 
independence of the people. The German 
Nibelungenlied (q.v.) of the early 13th cen¬ 
tury, however, deals like most epics with 
much older material; its two main themes, 
the mythical Brunhild-Siegfried story and 
the history of the Burgundians on the 
Rhine, had been developing for genera¬ 
tions, and the poet who combined them 
found his main task in fitting them together 
and giving humanity and nobility to bar¬ 
baric material. There are other examples 
of the 'Heldeneposnotably the Kudrun^ 
and many of the courtly epic (founded by 
Heinrich von Veldeke) which deals with 
Arthurian material. 

Virgil continued to be the inspiration of 
other parts of Europe, and his appearance 
as Dante’s guide is not his only mark on 
the Divina Comnudia. This great poem 
hardly belongs to the discussion of epic 
proper, but its grandeur has a tone of the 
old lierotc as w'cll as of the spiritually lofty, 
its chosen image is that of a journey, and 
the most ancient of epic adventures, a des¬ 
cent into the underworld, is one basis of its 
symbolic and allegorical structure. Later 
Italian writers created a new form of 
epic—the romantic and sometimes comic. 
Boiardo drew on the ^matter of France* for 
his unfinished Orlando Innantorato and 
filled out his story with enchantments and 
marv'els of all kinds; Ariosto in the Orlando 
Furioso continues Boiardo *s story, com¬ 
plicates it w'ith many others and anticipates 
Vemc and Wells in inter-planetary' travel; 
and Ta.sso in Rhmldo and Gcrmalemme 
Uberata adds romantic and fabulous ele¬ 
ments to tales of crusading. There is a 
free gaiety in Boiardo and Ariosto new to 
the deliberately * poetic’ epic and different 
in kind from the satiric humour of the 
beast-cycle of tales about the fox which had 
grown and travelled through France, Ger¬ 
many and Flanders in the 12th and 13th 
centuries. The Italian complications of 
incident and freedom of fancy had its effect 
on Spenser’s Paeru Qxuene (1589-96) 
which, however, in its fully allcgori<^ 
nature departs from the high road of epic. 

Luis de Cam 5 es was inspired both by his 
material and by literature in Ot Lusiadas 
(1570), for he celebrates the achievenwnts 
of Vasco da Gama and in so doing deliber¬ 


ately exalts the descendants of Lusus, the 
ancient hero of Portugal; he rejoices both 
in vi\ndJy realistic descriptions of seafaring 
and fighting and in reminding his hearers 
of the m>thology of classical epic while still 
emphasizing the Christiari mission of 
Portuguese e.xploration. 

Then came the epic writer %vho abandoned 
all ordinars' human historv as a theme and 
yet is free from any hint that his subject 
was less to him than the most serious truth. 
Milton in Paradise Lost (1667) faced the 
most difficult subject ever tackled by an 
epic wTiter—the original relations between 
man and his Creator and the causes of their 
present relations. In so doing he set 
himself the insoluble problem of having as 
a divine actor in the story a God who was 
himself First Cause and had no Fate be¬ 
hind him, and must therefore appear at 
times as ruin to the suspense of the stor>' of 
which he has foreknowledge. The mintcle 
of this ‘ wonderful performance ’ is not that 
there arc no moments in which it fails to 
satisfy its readers, but that it comes so near 
to achieving the impossible. The varied 
tones of its music, the power and dignity of 
the angelic and human histories unrolled 
or suggested, the moments of pity and 
tenderness in its grandeur, make the Para^ 
dise Lost a great and moving poem, as its 
theme mokes it an epic sui generis. 

The 17th century saw an epic craze 
Renaissance criticism in several countries 
had led to a search for the perfect epic, the 
heroic being regarded as the noblest of the 
poetic ‘kinds’, and there were many 
attempts by theorists to build by rules the 
unexceptionable epic. Cowley’s Davideis 
(1656) is an example of this kind. The 
heroic spread on to the stage of the late 17th 
century in, for example, Dryden’s heroic 
plays. It was not surprising that this 
fever should lead at last to its opposite and 
that the i8th century should produce the 
mock epic in, for example, Pope’s satiric 
Dunciad (1728^43) and Voltaire’s indecent 
Pucelle (175s)- The great age of epic 
seemed to be over. 

A new country, however, naturally felt 
the need for its epic, but Joel Barlow’s 
Vision of Columbus (1787: renamed The 
Coturhbiad 1807) hardly provided America 
with what she needed. Moby Dtek (1851), 
prose novel as it is in form, is the nearest 
work to an epic that America has produced. 
Melville’s Captain Ahab journeys like any 
epic hero to avenge his honour rather than 
the loss of his leg, and the White Whale is 
at once the sought-for, unobtainable end of 
all quests and the old dragon enemy. The 
whole strange voyage of the Pequod is told 
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in a highly-rh>'thmcd prose verging at times 
on a form of verse, with digressions, 
lyrical passages and symbolic images that 
have encouraged allegorical interpretations 
like those of old commentators on classical 
epic. 

Attempts at epic have, of course, con¬ 
tinued, as in Ferguson’s Congal (1872), 
which deals with Irish pagans when Chris¬ 
tianity came. Arnold's Sohrab and Rus-- 
turn (1853) uses epic devices such as the 
Homeric simile to produce the effect of 
being an episode in an epic. There is 
perhaps epic feeling in Stephen Vincent 
Ben<t’s^o/i/i Brorvn's Body (1928), in spite 
of its dramatic form. For the present, 
however, full epic is dormant. 

A. Lang, 7'hf U’orld 0/ Werner (1910); T. W, 
Allen, Horner^ The Orxgins and Transmiition 
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/ranfaises (1865-^8); J. B^dicr, Les L/gendes 
piques (1907-13); R. Mcn6ndez Pidal, 
VEpopie eastillane (1910) and Historia y 
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See also Cycles, Literary. 

Epigram. From an inscription carved on 
stone, epigram has come to mean any 
writing—wise, witty, lyrical etc.—which 
achieves point and completion in very 
brief space, particularly in strict verse pat* 
tem, but also in prose. Commonly associ* 
ated with w it or irony, it has been extended 
in this sense from the written to the spoken 
word. The European verse-tradition goes 
back to Greece, the noble, poignant or 
charrning miniatures of the Greek Anth- 
ology, and to Romo, the witty, scathing 
and often gross verses of Martial. The 
latter were the dominant influence among 
renaissance scholars who, in Latin or their 
own tongue, usually displayed the coarse¬ 
ness of their model with too little of its 
Wit or mastery of form. Gradually, how¬ 
ever, taste became more refined, and from 
the late 16th century onwards there have 
been admirable epigrams io the widest 
range of wit, humour and poetic feeling. 

English is perhaps the best material for 
epigrammatic verse, more adaptable than 


German, with more snap or finality (owing 
much to its hard monosyllables) than 
French or Italian. The Latin languages 
have a flexibility which gives them an ad¬ 
vantage in prose, although the more stub¬ 
born quality of English has sometimes been 
subdued. Thus, if not for brilliance, at 
least for lucidity and elegance of prose- 
epigram French writers have in general 
won pre-eminence. But in verse, par ex- 
cellence the form of literary epigram, they 
yield to the English, despite such w*ork as 
that of Alalhcrbc, La Monnoyc, J. B. 
Rousseau, Voltaire and Lebrun. Here is 
a distich with a good sting, on An Egoist by 
Verdicr: 

Paul, qtd, t'lVdnf sans faire bien ni mat, 

I'i'oima riert que lui trui, ct n'eut point dt rival. 

At the two extremes, verse-epigram may 
be an expression of biting wit or of deep 
feeling. For sustained epigrammatic bril¬ 
liance the long poems of Pope arc without 
rival. Lines detached from them are, 
however, more memorable than his self- 
contained epigrams, the latter not being 
equal to those of Prior, whose exquisite 
lightness of touch was often used to im¬ 
prove on French originals. The 17th 
ccntur>' while it produced abundance of 
raw epigrams in the Martial kind, now and 
then of good bludgeoning humour, was 
rich in short poems of a rare fragrance. 
Herrick was the first master, with William 
Browne sometimes a good second, while 
many touching epitaphs arc anonymous. 

Of all epigrammatists in English, Landor 
must be accounted the best. His serious 
epigrams have a nobility and perfection of 
form which give them high rank in poetry. 
For a single example, here is Dirce\ 

SUnd close .round, ye Stygian set, 

With Dircc in one boat conveyed, 

Or Charon, seeing, may forget 
That he ia old and the a shade. 

Landor was also a master of ironical or dis¬ 
dainful wit. A near rival in both kinds is 
Hilaire Belloc, who matches him in 
romantic feeling and has a quite different 
robust humour, as for instance in *On 
Lady Poltagrue, a Public Peril': 

The Devil, having nothing else to do, 

Went off to tempt My Lady Polugrue. 

My Lady, tempted by a pnvate whim, 

To hit extreme annoyance, tempted him. 

Epigram has not been much practised 
in the present century, but a few outstand¬ 
ing pieces have been written by other poets, 
as diverse in form and mood as Rudyard 
Kipling, Ezra Pound, J. C. Squire and 
Walter de la Mare. 

Wit't Rtcreatiom fz6^); Jonti’t Curious 
ColUttion of Epitaphs (1727); Dodd's Epigram¬ 
matists (with hibiio., 1870); Select Epigrams 
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from the Gretk AntJiology\ cd. J. \V. M. Mac- 
kaU (1S90); Th^ Soul of Wit {1924; LriR. epi¬ 
grams) and WWs Looking-Glass (1934 *. French 
eoicrams tr.) both cd. G. R. Hamilton. 

G.R.H. 

Epistolae Obscurorum Virorum, 
famous anonymous satire supporting the 
Hebrew scholar Reuchlin, accused of 
heresy because of his tolerant attitude to 
the Jews, against the Dominicans of 
Cologne. The Ep^tolae (zvols, ist 5 “> 7 )» 
written by fantastically named churchmen 
to the Cologne scholar Omvinus Gratius 
in reply to the Epistolae clarorum virorum 
published by Reuchlin in 1514, ostensibly 
supported the Dominican cause. In reality 
a humanistic attack against narrow-minded 
scholasticism, they accuse the monks and 
scholars of hypocrisy, immorality and, 
worse, bad scholarship. Written in in¬ 
credible dog-Latin the Epistolae mercilessly 
ridiculed Reuchlin's opponents, making 
them the laughing stock of Europe. In¬ 
spired by Crotus Rubeanus and partly 
written by Hutten they vindicate human¬ 
ism against medieval scholasticism and 
helped incidentally to prepare the ground 
for the Reformation. 

Ed. E. Bucking (1864; basic); A. Bomcr (2 
voU, 1924); F- Gri/fin Stokes (1909; Latin 
text, Eng. tr. and excellent intro.); A. NV. 
Ward, ‘The E. O. V.', in Quart. Rev., 216 
(1911). D.G.D. 

Epistola Moral a Fabio» early 17th- 
century Spanish poem. This magnificent 
poemhas been attributed to Rioja, Medrano, 
Caro and a certain FemAndez de Andrade. 
It consists of 68 tercets. It emphasizes the 
superiority of the eternal to the transient. 
There arc reminiscences in it of the Bible, 
the Stoics and Jorge Manrique. 

A. de Castro, La Eplstola moral no es de 
Rioja (tSjS) ; R. Foulch^-Dclbosc,' Les Manu- 
scrits dc VEplstola moral a Fabio \ in Rev. His- 
panique, 7 (1900); L. Cemuda, ‘Tres poctas 
meuflsicos’, in Insula (1948). E.M.W. 

Epithalamium^ a nuptial song sung as a 

chorus by young men and women before 
the bridal chamber; there are Greek ex¬ 
amples by Sappho and Theocritus (18), 
Latin by Catullus (61,62) and an English 
one by Spenser. C.T.O. 

EpitritCy a Greek metrical foot consisting 
of three long syllables and one short one, 
called i8t, 2nd, 3rd, 4th epitritc, according 
as the short syllable stands in the ist, 2nd, 
3rd, 4th position. C.T.O. 

Epode (Greek erroSor, * stand ^), the part 
of an ode which follows the strophe or the 
antistrophe, when the chorua came to a 


i] 

standstill; also, a metrical form attributed 
to Archilochus in which a long line is fol¬ 
lowed by a shorter one (sometimes itself 
distinguished as the epodc). C.T.O. 

Erotic Literature. For purpose of con¬ 
venience the literature of love and sex can 
be divided into three main divisions. 
Firstly, there is that great class of literary 
productions of all nations in which the 
relations between man and woman are 
dealt with mainly from their spiritual and 
intellectual aspects and in which the most 
intimate physical relations are merely sug¬ 
gested or mentioned in passing. Secondly, 
we have the very considerable mass of 
erotic literature in which the sexual details 
arc filled in and described with some pre¬ 
cision, although these sections usually 
remain subsidiary to the main narrative. 
Lastly, there is the mass of so-called purely 
pornographic (Greek noppoypdifyos, writing 
of harlots) literature in which the sexual 
details arc the main and usually the only 
theme and in which the intention is often 
purely to arouse lust, the scenes being 
constantly supplemented by accounts of 
the manifold per\crsions and vagaries of 
the sexual instinct. 

In considering erotic literature from the 
point of view of literary merit, the criterion 
is whether the work affords aesthetic satis¬ 
faction as a whole, not merely sensual 
stimulation. Full aesthetic pleasure in¬ 
volves elements of physical as well as 
intellectual, spiritual and emotional, re¬ 
action, and it may be through heightening 
the physical reaction that a piece of writing 
is raised to the category of ‘work of art* 
just as it may be through the heightening 
of the spiritual or intellectual reaction that 
it is so raised; but a piece of writing which 
only stimulates sensual interest or desire 
and docs not afford aesthetic satisfaction 
as a whole is of medical, psychological and 
anthropological interest rather than 
literary. This article is therefore con¬ 
cerned with works in which the erotic 
element plays only a subordinate part. 

Although there is substantial agreement 
on the so-callcd obscenity of pornographic 
literature in general, it is always a matter 
for dispute how far certain sections of 
erotic literature can be called obscene. 
Clearly standards of obscenity vary from 
century to century and from nation to 
nation and thus we find books containing 
words or sections which would be classed 
as obscene at one time or place but which 
would later be considered free from any 
objectionable features. In England prior 
to 1868 the test of an obscene publication 
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was rather its intention tlian its contents, tial and some of the Greek erotic writers 


although these were thought to be obscene 
if they were ‘calculated to shock the feel¬ 
ings of decency’ in well-regulated minds. 
Later, however, emphasis was laid on the 
fact as to whether the material in dispute 
might tend to ‘deprave and corrupt’ those 
whose minds might be open to such influ¬ 
ences and into whose liands such a publica¬ 
tion might fall (see Censorship and Law). 

Owing to the influence of religious, legal 
and often even medical opinion the scien¬ 
tific value of erotic and pornographic 
literature is only now being slowly recog¬ 
nized. As might have been expected, sex¬ 
ual manifestations have always interested 
humanity and tlic mysterious operations 
connected tvith the sexual impulse have 
been portrayed in literary and pictorial 
form from ver>’ early times. Writers of 
literary distinction in all countries have 
often composed erotica, altliough it is not 
usual for such attempts to find a place in 
their collected works. Such books as 
Goethe's Rdmische ElegUn, his Veneziani"- 
tche Epigramme and Hanstuursls Hochzcit 
oder dir LmuJ der W<lt are as well knon’n os 
Schiller’s Venustuageii, John Wilkes’s Enay 
on li’omaii or A. C. Swinburne's letters or 
his contributions to The H'hippingfiam 
Papers. As interests varied, so emphasis 
was laid on one form and then on another. 
Pederasty in ancient Greece was connected 
with views of love which found their ex¬ 
pression in literature, just as a romantic 
and chivalrous approach towards women 
coloured the content of erotic poetry. But 
the distinction between ‘pure’ love and 
‘ simple ’ lust and the combination of the 
tw'o have always caused confusion and mis¬ 
understanding which are reflected not only 
in erotic literature but also in those manuals 
of moral theology which, like the books 
they condemn, have to be put away to keep 
them out of the reach of those whom they 
might corrupt. 

Of the so-called erotica those with the 
highest merit arc almost invariably those 
in whiclt the sexual elements do not con¬ 
stitute the main theme of the narrative but 
are merely incidents, although an integral 
part of the story. Such comedies as the 
Lysistrata of Aristophanes or some of the 
Restoration dramas belong to this class, as 
do many of the ghaxals of the Persian lyric 
poet Hafiz, some of the old French 
fabliaux, the charming Le Moyen de Par- 
venir of B6roalde de Vervillc (fifiia) and 
even Boccaccio’s Decameron, On the 
other hand, the earl of Rochester's Sodom 
is clearly an erotic drama, and many of the 
poems and epigrams of Catullus and Mar- 


can be called pornographic, a word which 
could scarcely be applied, for example, to 
that great Chinese social novel. Chin P'ing 
Met by Wang Shi-chfing (t»S 93 ). which 
descrii^s amorous activity in plain and 
simple language and incorporates these 
scenes as ordinary events in the narrative. 

In erotic and pornographic literature lies 
an almost untapped mine of information 
for the expert—the psychologist, the an¬ 
thropologist—dealing with the most inti¬ 
mate and secret activities of mankind. For 
here we have a picture of human sexual 
activity that is provided by nothing else 
except perhaps in the confessions of 
patients or penitents, and of these, few ever 
see the light. Moreover not only can we 
see the actualities and fantasies of the 
sexual life laid bare, but we can compare 
these manifestations as they are described 
by different peoples in different ages and 
under varying social conditions. Thus the 
effect of historical circumstances and cul¬ 
tural changes may be traced, the relation of 
erotic customs and habits to contemporary 
events made clear, and some sort of rough 
measurement attempted whereby the 
imagination and sophistication of the age 
can be gauged. 

Regarded from the point of view of qual¬ 
ity and style some of these works are much 
better than others. Thus the Ars Amatoria 
of Ovid, although never pornographic, has 
been described as the most immoral book 
ever written by a man of genius, and this 
can be compared with the erotic classics of 
India such as the Kama-Sutra or the 
Ananga-Ranga. Mention can also be made 
of similar later European books such as the 
Satyra Sotadica by Choricr (ti692), 
Aretino’s Ragionamenti and Les Paradis 
Charnels by A. S. Lagail (Alphonse Gal- 
lais) of which the first edition appeared 
towards 1903. 

Among erotic romances few can equal 
those by Andria de Nerciat (1739-1800). 
In Le Diable au Corps, Les Aphrodites, 
Mon Novieiat and Fdlicia ou mes fredairtes 
the student will find a mass of information 
on et’cry kind of curious topic. The 
French novels of this type are far superior 
even to the best of the German productions 
such as Atis den Memoiren einer Sdngerin 
(r. 1868-75) or DenkwUrdigkdteti des 

Hcmt von H. attributed to F. G. Schilling 
(1766-1839), or to the better known Eng¬ 
lish works such as Cleland's Memoirs of a 
Woman of Pleasure (c. 1748), The New 
Epicurean (1865) by Edward Sellon, one of 
the best k^wn of English pomographera, 
The Romance of Lust (1873) and Lettersfrom 
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a Friend in Paris (1874). Ahhoutrh Lady 
Chatterley's Lover and The UV// of Loneli^ 
ness were both suppressed it can hardly be 
said that either are in any sense porno¬ 
graphic, and the latter is now being cir¬ 
culated openly. This is doubtless due to 
the fact that in this study there arc no de¬ 
tailed accounts of actual sexual activity as 
are found in Lady Chatterley's Loi'er and to 
an even greater extent in \Iy Life and 
Loves by Frank Harris or in the 11 volumes 
of My Secret Life. 

Among erotic poets the best are un¬ 
doubtedly French and Italian, many of the 
earlier productions being collected in such 
books as Les Muses Gaillardes (1609), Le 
Cabinet Satyrique (1618), Le Pamasse des 
poites satyriques (1622) and the Recueil de 
pieces choisies (1735) from which some of 
the Italian poems were extracted later in 
La Corona di Cazzi (1865). 

•Among the outstanding examples of this 
class of literature, the most interesting are 
perhaps the works of the marquis de Sade 
in whose pages will be found the whole 
philosophy of libertinism interspersed with 
scenes of the utmost horror, 'I'hus Dol- 
manc^ in La Philosophie datis le Boudoir 
deals with the physical and psychological 
implications of sodomy, just as another 
later author in his L*Education d*une demi* 
vierge gives us some understanding of the 
factors involved in a mothcr-cum-daughter 
seduction fantasy which can be compared 
with Pierre Louys* romance, Trois filles de 
leur Mire. 

Just as, according to Sade, satisfaction is 
obtained by inflicting cruelty upon others 
so sometimes is a similar satisfaction to be 
obtained by those who suffer. This is 
usually called masochism after Leopold 
von Sacher-Masoch (ti895) who was ad¬ 
dicted to the thought of being whipped, 
and who inspired the authors of the books 
on this passion who came after him. 

Such a wide popularity has this passion 
that whipping scenes are to be found in 
nearly all pornographic works, although 
some arc far better written than others. 
English books such as The Experimental 
Lecture (1836 [1878-79)), Gynecocracy 

(1893) and Frank and / (1902) may be com¬ 
pared with many of the better Gennan 
productions by such authors as Rombach, 
Reinhard and Brfihmek, few of which arc, 
however, as horrifying as E, von Fried- 
berg’s Das Priigelinstilut. 

Enough has now been said to indicate 
that erotic and pornographic literature con¬ 
tains a mass of information on the normal 
and abnormal sexual life of mankind. 
Every nation has contributed its quota and 


modem clandestine catalogues show that, 
in spite of prosecutions and seizures, the 
output of such literature still continues 
while copies of the early classics command 
ver>* high prices even if they be obtainable 
at all. Thus modem collectors can rarely 
obtain the books which were the pride of 
such experts as Ashbee. Hankcy, or Rcddie 
while publishers of the grade of Liseux» 
Poulet-Malassis or Kistemaeckers no 
longer exist. But as long as the demand 
for such literature persists so will it always 
be available. For there will always be 
individuals who, like Elise in Moli^rc’s L<} 
Critique de VEcole des FemmeSy will, even 
without knowing the meaning of obscenity, 
find the word ‘ le plus joli du inon<le’. 

Among the earlier discussions of the nature 
and value of erotic and pornographic literature 
that by Pierre Bayle is by far the most interest¬ 
ing; see ‘Eclaircissement*, in Dictionn 4 iire his^ 
torique et critique (and cd. Rotterdam, 1702). 
He divides 'obscenitez* into nine classifica¬ 
tions, of which the first is what we should now 
call pornography. In his account he rightly 
distinguishes such works as the Decameron and 
the CeTi/ Nouvelles Nouvelles from those by 
Arctino (Ragionmunti) and by Choricr 
(Satyra Sotadica) which he places in the first 
class, to which he also, curiously enough, adds 
the work of Ovid, evidently thinking of such 
poems in the Amores as II, to or III, 7 and 14. 

This long discussion by Bayle can be com¬ 
pared with the later ones by Speculator Morum 
in his Bibliotheca Arcana (Ivondon, 1884-85) 
and by H. S. Ashbee in his three works to be 
noticed below. 

Among more modem books on the same 
subject should be mentioned D. H. Lawrence, 
Pornography and Obscenity (1929); G. Am^i- 
tage, Banned in England (1932); Alec Craig, 
The Donned Books of England (i 037 ) and Above 
all Liberties (1942); H. Scott, The flicklin Case 
(* 937 )» E. T. Atkinson, Obscene Literature 
(1936). 

Among American books those by T. 
Schroeder (e.g. ’ Obscene* Literature^ lot 1) and 
that by Anne L. Haight {Banned BookSy 1935) 
may be consulted with advantage. 

The best general survey of erotic literature, 
although somewhat weak in parts, is Paul Eng- 
lisch, Ceschiehte der erotischen Literatur (1927; 
French adaptation L*Histoire de Virotisyne en 
Europe^ i 933 )- A. Schumann, Gesckichte der 
erotischen Literatur der Deutschen (25 parts, 
1904-05); £• Schultzc, Die Scloindliteratifr 
(2nd ed. 191 x); H. L. Marchand, Erotic his^ 
tory of France, includittg a history of its erotic 
literature (1933)* 

DioLtociul'HiiS: Ck>mtc O’l*** (i.e, Jules 
Gay), Bibliographic des Outrages relatifs d 
VAmour etc. (4 vols, 1894-1900; useful for 
French w'orks but ver>* incomplete for books in 
other languages). G. Apollinaire, F. FIcurct 
and L. Perceau, UEnfer de la Bibliothique 
Rationale (1919)» Pisanus Fraxi (i.e. H. S. 
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Ashbcc), Index Librorum Prohibilnrum {1877), 
C'enluria Librorum AbscoitJilorum (1879) and 
Catena Librorum Tacendorum (1885), all three 
essential to every student; R. S. Rcadc (i. e. A. 
Rose), lifgislrum Librorum Erolicorum (1936 ; 
useful hut ill-digested, should be used with 
caution); H. Hayn and A. N. Gotendorf, 
Btbliotheca Germanorum erotica et curiosa {8 
vols, 1912-14; 9th vol. by Paul Englisch, 
1929; essential for German books, but should 
be svipplemcnted by the so-called Polunbi- 
Katalog (1920 etc.), the secret Gemtan police 
list); A. 1 -aporte’s liibliographie cUrico-galanle 
(1879; works written by ecclesiastics etc.); 
H. Stern-Szana’s Bibliotheca Curiosa et Erotica 
(1921 : tiscful for expensive and privately 
issued works); catalogues of the collections of 
bibliophiles such as C. G. Giinthcr (1834), 
K. R. L. Mandcrstrdm (1883-84) or J. 
St hoenbeck (1921). 

F. Lach^vre, /-e Libcitinage (1909 «tc.); 
Martel Coulon, Hisloire de la poesie priapique 
fi932 ff.); I.ouis Perccau, Bibliographic du 
tioiian i'rolt^ie au ige slide {i 930 )_; M- 

Bibliographie anecdotique el raisonnee de 
tuus Its out rages d' Andria de Nereiat (Londres, 
187b); li. Duchren, Der Marquis de Sade und 
seine Zeit (1900; Fr. tr. 1901); R- Dawes, 
The Marquis de Sade (1927). E.J.D. 

Eskimo Literature. The Eskinto, in oil 
only some 40,000 strong today, possess 
a remarkable common fund of folk-lore, 
much of which has been collected, but 
a native literature of a definite independent 
status and in the modem sense has only 
appeared as yet in Greenland. Its develop¬ 
ment can be closely traced. In 1721, 
when Greenland was first colonized by 
Denmark-Norway, the folk-lore was very 
extensive and graced by considerable 
powers of poetic expression. Based en¬ 
tirely on oral tradition, it split into three 
main types: myths, poems and songs. 
There were no long tales or epic poetry and 
the subjects were usually connected with 
primitive beliefs or local incidents. Songs 
or incantations used during shamanistic 
activities were often very complex struc¬ 
turally and some of the subject matter sug¬ 
gests a distinct relationship with Siberian 
folk-lore. 

During the first century after coloniza¬ 
tion mu<^ folk-lore was suppressed and its 
place taken by translations—often clumsy 
—of parts of the Bible, hymns and reli¬ 
gious tracts. By 1850, however, interest 
in old traditions revived and energetic 
attempts were made to collect what re¬ 
mained and to publish a number of tales in 
Greenland. In 1861 a monthly periodical, 
Atuagagdliutit, began publication; edited 
by native Greenlanders it contained 
articles, news and translations of popular 
novels, usually Danish, but sometimes Eng¬ 


lish, French or German. By the end of 
the century Grecnlandic authors had pro¬ 
duced a number of short verses, hymins and 
other material, nearly all religious in char¬ 
acter. Poetry especially was influenced by 
the work of the German missionary, C. ]. 
Spindlcr, who wrote hymns and songs of 
considerable merit. During this period 
the only possible higher education for 
Greenlanders was the training as a catechist 
and owing to this and also the general influ¬ 
ence of the Danish missionaries, most early 
work was kept in a religious vein. Metric 
forms were borrowed from Europe and 
Danish hymns and lyrical poetry were 
models for many early efforts. 

The first Grecnlandic novel, Singnag- 
tugaq, by Mathias Storch, was published in 
Greenland in 1916. It deals with the 
contemporary Grecnlandic scene, in some 
cases very critically but often with charm¬ 
ing humour. Since then a number of 
novels have appeared: those by Mans 
Lynge and Avgo L>^lgc show especial 
promise. The major poet of recent years 
was Hendrik Lund (1875-1948) who, apart 
from writing a number of hymns, produced 
many songs and poems, which, on the 
whole, avoided traditional Eskimo sub¬ 
jects. Another poet with considerable 
influence is Jonathan Petersen, but in his 
case Danish influences are often clearly 
discernible. Other poets, especially Peter 
Olsen, have used the old folk-lore with 
great effect and have helped to form a truly 
national idiom. 

A very successful flcld has proved to be 
the drama. A number of plays, parti¬ 
cularly by Karl Hcilmann and Hans Lynge, 
have been well received and there is little 
doubt tliat once conditions for actual pro¬ 
duction have improved, this medium will 
become very important. As yet too few 
books arc printed in Grecnlandic and too 
great a reliance is placed on Danish 
material, but the position is slowly im¬ 
proving and there is every reason to believe 
that from this quarter will corne a very 
individual and worthwhile contribution to 
world literature. 

S. Frederiksen, 'European influences in the 
poetry of Greenland in Georgetown College 
Journal, 79 (1951); D. Jenness, 'Mnhs and 
traditions from northern Alaska, the Macken¬ 
zie Delta and Coronation Gulf’, in Report of the 
Cemadian Arctic Expedition 1913-1^, 13 » 

A (1924): kaldtdlit oqalugttsmt oqalualdvih, ed. 
K. Lynge (NOk [Godthib], 3 vols, 1938-39); 
erinartsHtit, ed. J. Petersen (ibid., 6th ed. 
1946); K. Rasmussen, Bskimofolh-talet (1921); 
Report of the Fifth Thule Expedition, igai ’-»4 
(Copenhagen, 10 vols, 19 * 7 - 45 ); C. W. 
Schultz-Lorentzen,' Intellectual culture of the 
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Greenlanders’, in Greenland^ ed. !VI. Vahl, 2 
(1928); W. Thaibitzer, Jnuil sangf og dame fra 
CronUind (Copenhagen, 1939 ). ‘GrOn- 

landsk littcraturhistorie *, in Grenlandsbogm, 
ed. K. Birket^Smith, 2 (1950). J.G-E. 

Essay* In its original literary use the 
word essay was intended to apply to a 
newly-created form of writing and to em¬ 
phasize its experimental nature. 'I'he 
essay was supposed to be an attempt or a 
trial, and Abraham Cowley—sometimes 
called the father of the English essay— 
when his little collection of essays was pub¬ 
lished, gave it the title of Several Discourses 
by ivay of Essays, and proceeded to dis¬ 
course of himself and the world at large in 
the most charmingly discursive way. ‘The 
word is late’, said that very great figure in 
the w'orld of the essay, Francis Bacon, 
when he dedicated his essays to the Prince 
of Wales, ‘ but the thing is ancient though 
Seneca's Epistles to Lucilius which Bacon 
cited as examples of the essay were also 
described by him as ‘ Dispersed Medita¬ 
tionsAnd Addison in The Spectator 
spoke of ‘The wildness of those composi¬ 
tions which go by the name of Essays . . 
and added that Seneca and Montaigne arc 
patterns for writings of this kind. But 
from the time of Bacon the use of the word 
has been somewhat indiscriminate. It is 
now to be found applied to the most 
diverse forms of writing, from the solemn 
and learned treatise to the slightest and 
most ephemeral effusion of the moment. 
It is used, for example, to describe Mon¬ 
taigne and his ‘well-meaning book’, as 
indeed it should be, for Montaigne not 
only created the new form of writing, but 
attached the word essais to his first publica¬ 
tion in 1580. But the same word is applied 
to Malthus and his Essay on Population, to 
Locke and his Essay concerning Human 
Understanding, to Pope's Essay on Criticism 
and his Essay on Man (although they are 
both in heroic couplets), to the essays of 
Bacon, Macaulay, Froude and Carlyle, to 
John Earle’s Micro-Cosmographie, or a 
Piece 0/ the World discovered in Essayes and 
Characters, to Sir Philip Sidney’s An 
Apologie for Poe trie, to G. K. Chesterton’s 
Tremendous Trifles, to the ‘ Prefaces ’ of 
Bernard Shaw, to Hilaire Belloc’s On 
Something, On Nothing and On Everything, 
to Jeremy Taylor, to Steele and Addison, 
Robert Louts Stevenson and Charles 
Lamb, and to a thousand other vividly- 
contrasted styles of writing and subject 
matter. 

Michel de Montaigne started the fashion 
and English writers have adopted and 
adapted it to the lasting glory of literature 


in all the succeeding centuries. In the 
year 1571 he was 38 years old. I le w«is well- 
to-do, and had quite deliberately turned 
away from ‘the eager and nimultuarj' 
pursuits of the life political as Lord Morley 
once described them, and had retired to 
the calm and quietude of his countn' home. 
Here it was, in ‘the tower raised above but 
not removed from men’s follies’, that he 
began the composition of the essais that 
were destined to place him amongst the 
immortals. Had the hopes based on the 
peace of Saint Germain been fulfilled, Mon¬ 
taigne might have written no essays at all, 
but have spent his life in some form of 
political activity, for which in some respects 
he was well fitted. In that event, the stream 
of English literature might well have run 
in some other course than the course it 
followed after the publication of the first 
nvo books of Montaigne in 1580. In John 
Florio’s translation of 1603, the Essays were 
made more accessible to English readers, 
and in the ‘ Address from the Author to the 
Reader’, Montaigne sets out the purpose of 
his mind. The memorable opening \sords 
arc—‘ Reader, lo here a well-meaning book 
and he continues— 

* Had my intention been to forcstal and purchuc 
the world's opinion and favour. 1 would surely 
have adorned my sclfe more quaintly, or kept a 
more ^rave or eolemnc march. 1 desire therein (o 
be delineated in mine ow'nc genuine and simple and 
ordinarie fashion, without contention, art or study ; 
for it is my sclfe I pourtray.' 

Whether this declaration is strictly true 
may be doubted; but Montai^c wrote of 
himself in the most startlingly intimate way 
and indulged his every thought and fancy 
to the uttermost. He seems to permit his 
mind to wander where it pleased and he 
gives the impression of writing as his mood 
dictates. He ornamented and embellished 
his fancies with grace and art, and wrote 
with solemnity or gaiety on things grave 
and weighty, or things excessively trivial. 
He wrote moreover with a seeming dis¬ 
cursiveness that somehow never quite for¬ 
sook the original theme. Perhaps Sir 
Edmund Gosse put the matter as simply 
as it can be put when he said— 

*It wu in the chapeert of his strange new hook 
that Montaigne intr^uced the fashion of writing 
briefly, irregularly, with consunt digreuions and 
interruptions about the world as it oppears to the 
individual who writes.’ 

As a large host of writers have followed 
Monuigne’s great example, perhaps it 
would be well to say that this air of dis¬ 
cursiveness, so congenial to the essay, 1$ 
almost always deceptive. Montaigne knew 
perfectly well what he was doing, and just 
as the modern after-dinner speaker is said 
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to lie Awakc half the night considering how 
best to give the impression of being com¬ 
pletely spontaneous in his speech, so 
Montiiigne, it may be thought, with his 
elaborate quotations, his historical allu¬ 
sions, his curious speculations, and his 
qviaint and most daring fancies, is not quite 
the casual and careless commentator he 
sometimes appears to be; but rather is he a 
man of some method and of great industry 
and of much forethought, tvith a plan and a 
scheme in all his writing. But his achieve¬ 
ment was such that it is not possible to 
think of the essay without at once thinking 
of its very great creator. Essayists beyond 
counting have written of their love for and 
their debt to Montaigne, and all through 
the succeeding centuries his disciples arc 
to be seen at work, touching and illumina¬ 
ting every subject under the sun with grace 
an<l delicacy and exemplifying at all times 
the words of the master—' It is my selfc I 
pourtray 

The other cqucnlly great name in the his¬ 
tory of the essay is that of Francis Bacon. 
He is utterly unlike Montaigne, but he is 
one of the chief glories of English literature. 
In the early part of the year 1597 he pub¬ 
lished his first volume of essays under the 
title of Essays. Reliffimn MeditationSt Places 
of Persuasion and Dissuasion. They were 
as dilTcrcnt from the essays of Montaigne 
as anything could be. They were simple 
and direct, and were more akin to a collec¬ 
tion of aphorisms, carefully gathered, and 
published without any ornamentation 
whatever. Later editions of the essays, 
notably the edition of 1625 (the year before 
Bacon died), contained 58 essays written in 
a much fuller and a more elaborate style 
than the austere essays of 30 years before. 
When the nature of his subjects is remem¬ 
bered—'Of Judicature\ ‘Of Ambition', 
‘Of Truth’, ‘Of Revenge’, 'Of Great 
Place', 'Of Death'—it is only to be ex¬ 
pected that a certain severity of treatment 
must predominate. To the 4th edition of 
1612 ho had intended to attach a dedication 
to the Prince of Wales in which he had 
said— 

‘To WTite just treatises reouireth leisure in the 
writer, and leisure in the retaer . . • which is the 
cfluio that hath made me choose to write certain 
brief notes, set down nther significaDtly than 
curiously, which I have called Essayt . . 

In the 9th edition published in 1625, the 
dedication to the duke of Buckingham con¬ 
tained words that have gone into the com¬ 
mon speech. For he said amongst other 
things—‘ I do now publish my Essays; 
which of all my other workes have been 
most current: for that as it seems, they 


come home to men’s business and bosoms *. 
There is also another sentence in the 
dedication which must have given him 
some pleasure to write after his terrible fall 
from the highest pinnacles of greatness in 
office. He said—'For I do conceive that 
the Latin volume of them (being in the 
universal language) may last as long as 
books last’. It was not unlike the boast of 
Shakespeare^ 

* Not marble, nor the gilded monuments 

Of Princea, shall outlive this powerful rhyme . . 

and both Bacon and Shakespeare spoke 
truth. Bacon was one of those rare and 
gifted individuals who can speak and write 
with equal facility. As a speaker he must 
have been very remarkable indeed. Ben 
Jonson, after comparing him to all the 
great men of his day and finding him 
superior, said of his speaking— 

' No man ever spoke more neatly, more pressly, or 
suffered less emptiness, less idleness in what he 
uttered ... his hearers could not courH or look 
aside from him wnthout loss. He commanded w'hen 
he spoke • • . the fear of every man that hcord him 
was that he tvould make on end.* 

This IS all the more remarkable when it is 
remembered that Bacon’s chief desire was 
to be remembered as a writer in Latin, and 
that he affected to despise the ‘modem 
languages*. When he sent a copy of his 
Advancement of Learning to prince Charles, 
he sent a copy in Latin and a letter in 
which he said—‘ It is a book that will live 
and be a citizen of the world, as English 
books are not’, and he was careful to see 
that the essays went into Latin too. But 
the essays live because they are in English 
and many of the great sayings arc as 
familiar in our mouths as household words. 

‘H'hst is Truth? »aid jesting Pilate; and would 
not stay for an answer.’ 

’Men fear Death, ss Children fear to so in the 
Dork.’ 

'He that both Wife and Children, hath given Hos¬ 
tages to Fonune; for they are impediments to 
great enterprises, either of virtue or mischief/ 

' God Alntighty first planted a Garden. And in¬ 
deed, it is the purest ot Human Pleasures/ 

There are no other essays quite like 
Montaigne, and there arc no other English 
essays quite like Bacon; but these are the 
two great names shining with equal lustre; 
and their disciples dw'ell in all parts of the 
habitable globe. 

Mention must now be made of one or 
two writers who cannot be termed essayists 
in the fullest sense of the word, but who 
yet ought not to be overlooked, bccouse of 
their influence on the essayists who were to 
follow them. Nicolas Breton wrote both in 
verse and prose; he is not widely known 
or read, but Edmund Blunden in Votive 
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Tablets wrote very admiringly of Drcton^s 
prose. He was a friend of Francis Bacon, 
Ben Jonson and John Florio. The Fantns^ 
ticks serving for a Perpetuoll Froptosticotion 
is said to be the best of his works with little 
essays on natural appearances and human 
affairs. In speaking of money he exhibits 
the mind of the essayist when he says— 
* In summe, not to talk too much of it, hav¬ 
ing so little of it, I thus conclude my 
opinion of it: a necessary' drossc, and a 
dangerous metall, the rclicfc of the honest, 
and the ruine of the wicked \ His Chor- 
acters upon Essaies is inscribed to Bacon. 

Sir Thomas Ov'crbury' finds a place in 
the early history of essayists because of his 
Characters^ modelled on the style of Theo¬ 
phrastus, in which he dealt with such 
themes as ‘The fayre and happy Milk¬ 
maid * and ‘ The Mere Fellow of a College 
The first edition of his tvork appeared in 
1614, a year after his death. But the great¬ 
est name among these writers of character 
sketches is John Earle. When he was but 
years old he completed his iV/icro-Cof- 
mographie. It was published anonymously 
in 1628, and it vevis not until the edition of 
1732 that his authorship was first acknow¬ 
ledged. It is certainly surprising that a 
work displaying such knowledge and dis¬ 
cernment of human character with all its 
weaknesses and failings should have been 
written by so young a man. He was the 
friend of princes and successively bishop 
of Worcester and Salisbury, and Evelyn 
records in the Diary the splendour of the 
occasion when he was enthroned at Wor¬ 
cester. Theophrastus with his pictures of 
human frailty had been the model for Over¬ 
bury and was so for Earle. But Earle 
tnade of them a typically English thing and 
they can be read with keen interest and 
delight today. The 78 characters cover 
all sorts and conditions of men as the titles 
indicate—‘A Grave Divine*, *An Anti¬ 
quary*, ‘A Selfe-Conceitcd Man*, ‘An Old 
Colledgc Butler*, Plodding Student*, 

‘ An Attorney * and the common sense and 
the humour, and at times the tenderness, 
make all these short pieces a perfect delight. 
Here is a specimen of his style when writing 
of a‘Good Old Man*. 

‘A good old man i% the bc*t antiquity, and 
we may with least vanity admire. One whom Time 
has bean thus long a working, and like 
ripeoed when others are shaken down. He hath 
tuen out as many lessons of the world, as days, and 
leam*t the best thing in it, the vanity of it. . . . He 
goes away at last too toon whensoever, with all 
men's sorrow but his own, and his memory u fresh 
when it is twice as oli' 

Abraham Cowley was a very consider- 
•hlc essayist because he was in some re¬ 


spects a pioneer. His essays, first pub¬ 
lished the year after his death, may claim to 
be the first true English essays of the per¬ 
sonal, intimate, contemplative and dis¬ 
cursive kind. That he was influenced by 
IMontaigne pemiits of no doubt. In his 
essay ‘Of Greatness* he begins with a 
reference to the Sieur de Montaigne, and 
in the essay ‘Of Solitude* he says *'I’his 
would be no wonder if it were as truly, as 
it is colourably and wittily said by Mon¬ 
sieur de Montaigne, that ambition itself 
might teacli us to love solitude; there is 
nothing doth so much hate to have com¬ 
panions*. In the essay ‘Of Myself’ he 
shows again great kinship with Montaigne, 
and throughout his work fulfils the great 
saying: ‘for it is my selfe I pourtray* as 
when writing ‘On Greatness* he says— 

* I confess I love littleness almost in all things. A 
little convenient estate, a little cheeHul house, ■ 
little company, and a very little feast; and if I were 
ever to fall in Jove attain (which is a great passion 
and therefore 1 hope that 1 have done with it) it 
would be, 1 think, with prettiness rather than with 
ma^estical beauty.' 

Cowley was a friend of Saint-Evremond, 
the eminent French critic who made Eng¬ 
land his home from 1662 to 1665 and from 
1670 to 1703. He was very highly esteemed 
both in France and England, and it so hap¬ 
pened that amongst other French writers 
he greatly extolled the virtues of Mon¬ 
taigne. It is said that it was the influence 
of Saint-Evremond that brought Mon¬ 
taigne into a fresh popularity with the 
English reading public. However that 
may be, there is no doubt that the writings 
of Cow'lcy in his very last years lifted the 
English essay to a new plane, just as the 
later writings of Steele and Addison gtiN^e 
It a perfection of form never before equalled 
and never subsequently surpassed. Steele 
owed much to the influence of Dryden and 
those who had done so much to mould and 
fashion the form of prose writing to which 
he succeeded. Addison clearly owed 
much to the same sources, and his debt to 
Cowley is quite obvious. Sir William 
Temple wrote some of his essays under the 
influence of Montaigne, and >vas one of 
those writers previously referred to who 
had done much to mould and fashion a 
form of prose writing which presented 
Addison and Steele with a perfect instru¬ 
ment for their purpose. But tw'o of his 
e^ays deserv'e special mention here: his 
appraisement of The Epistles of Phalaris, 
entitled Of s 4 ncient and Modem Learning, 
^rfiich brought from the formidable Master 
of Trinity College, Cambridge, Richard 
Bentley, the most brilliant and scholarly 
and devastating reply of which English 
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literature can boast; and Of Poe(ry\ the 
famous ending: 

'\V}icn all is done, human life is. at the tjrcdtett and 
best, but like a fro ward child, that must be played 
with and humoured a little to keep it quiet till it 
falls asleep, and then the care is over/ 

But it is the i8th ccntur>- that is parti¬ 
cularly memorable in the history of the 
essay. Richard Steele produced The Tat- 
Icr in 1709, and with Joseph Addison he 
took the reading world by storm. The 
moment was propitious for the new ven¬ 
ture, for Steele and Addison in partnership 
were exactly the combination to produce 
the style of writing the needs of the age 
demanded. When The 'Fatler ceased 
publication in 1711, Addison produced 
The Spectator, which continued publica¬ 
tion until the end of the year 1712. The 
essays in both publications treated of all 
human affairs in the most vivacious and 
entertaining way. Comparisons of Steele 
and Addison have often been made, but 
the truth is that they had each something 
of their own to contribute to the partner¬ 
ship. Steele no doubt was a greater per¬ 
sonality, but Addison was a greater writer. 
In the first number of The Spectator 
Addison described himself as a ‘Spectator 
of Mankind’ and in his second paper he 
described the members of the club asso¬ 
ciated with him. In the creations of Sir 
Roger dc Coverley, the Bachelor of the 
Inner Temple, Sir Andrew Freeport, the 
Merchant, Captain Sentry, Will Honey¬ 
comb and the ClcrgyTnan, the ‘characters' 
of Overbury and Earle or of Theophrastus 
come to mind, for both Steele and Addison 
were fortunately placed in life to become 
obscr\’crs of many forms of human actions, 
and they created ‘characters’ to expound 
the views they desired to make known, and 
they then became, in truth, the interpreters 
of their age. I n Addison’s hands the English 
essay reached the highest point of perfection. 

The conditions of the age which so 
powerfully assisted Steele and Addison 
could not be expected to endure, however, 
and it cannot be said that the essay main¬ 
tained its high position although it re¬ 
mained a popular form of writing in every 
subsequent age. Samuel Johnson, though 
not thought of as one of the chief essayists, 
has some well-remembered essays in The 
Rambler, which he published from 1750 
to t752;and in Numbcr23 he refers to The 
Spectator and to his o^vn purpose in con¬ 
trast with that of Addison. He also wrote 
papers in other publications such as 
The Gentleman’s Magazine, and The Idler 
also contains essays written in rather a 
lighter vein. 


Oliver Goldsmith, like Johnson, is not 
thought of primarily as an essayist, but the 
letters contained in The Citizen of the 
World are really essays of a particularly 
entertaining kind. They purport to be the 
views of a Chinese gentleman on the 
institutions and ways of life of the English 
people, and in a vein of good-humoured 
satire Goldsmith exposes the weaknesses, 
die follies and the foibles of all classes of 
society. These letters were originally 
contributed to The Public Ledger in 1760- 
61, and Lien Chi Altingi was the con¬ 
venient mouthpiece for Goldsmith, as Will 
Honeycomb was on occasion for Addison. 
Goldsmith’s essays in his own journal The 
Bee were published in 1759 and discoursed 
on subjects such as every essayist has de¬ 
lighted in—' On Dress’ and ' On the Use of 
Language’; and they are undoubtedly 
essays of the true kind. 

If the x8th century had its distinguished 
names in the field of the essay, the 19th 
century is not without its glories. Lamb 
and Hazlitt arc two names that would shine 
with lustre in any company in any age ; and 
Macaulay although an essayist of a most 
unusual kind is a star of the first magnitude. 
There are other great names too that could 
profitably be discussed at length, among 
them Coleridge, Leigh Hunt, De Quincey, 
Carlyle, Ruskin, Matthew Arnold, Pater, 
Bagehot, Robert Louis Stevenson. It was 
in August 1820 that the best-loved of 
essayists, Charles Lamb, contributed his 
first essay to the London Magazine, a 
journal that had been published for the 
first time in the preceding January. His 
essay was called ‘Recollections of the 
South Sea House’ and it was signed with 
the name Elia. In 1823 the first scries of 
The Essays of Elia appeared in book form. 
All the 25 essays included can be read 
today with the same or even greater 
interest than that with which they were 
originally greeted. Think of the subjects! 
‘ Oxford in the Vacation *, ‘ Mrs Battle’s 
Opinions on Whist ’, ‘ The Old Benchers of 
the Inner Temple’, ‘ In Praise of Chimney 
Sweepers’, ‘The Decay of Beggars in the 
Metropolis’—was there ever such variety 
and richness ? Lamb’s particular style 
seemed to match the themes he selected in 
the most perfect way, and with humour and 
grace and tenderness he wrote his way into 
the company of the immortals. Many 
eminent men have written in praise^ of 
Lamb, but one of the most beautiful 
tributes is to be fotmd in a little volume 
entitled English Humour and written for 
the English Heritage series by J. B. Priest¬ 
ley. TSyo short quotations can be given 
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but the whole chapter should be read. He 
says—• 

*He walk# dou-n the yean, this Uttle summering 
man in black, accompanied by a roundelay of 
aiTectiorutc praise. All those who knew him . . . 
felt the better for knowing him, and those of us. a 
great host, who feci that wc, too, know him. in spite 
of the gulfs and mists of time, find ourselves en* 
snared by the same sw eet influences, and pass on 
his name to other? as that of a dear friend/ 

And he concludes w'ith these memorable 
words— 

*His world is still alive, still smiles before us. 
The pipes and classes and rubbers of w'hist and 
talks round the urt^ he has preserved them all and 
hss become the familiar companion of whole 
generations. A hundred years have passed and 
his Preside is not yet darkened, but warms a host of 
unknown fhends.' 

Hazlitt is a great stylist and the vigour of 
his prose and the versatility of his writing 
have together made him one of the greatest 
of English essayists in any age. Some of 
his essays have become world famous, such 
as the essay on ‘ Of Persons one would wish 
to have seen* or in a very different vein 
‘Cavanagh the Fives Player’ from the 
Table Talk. In the Nonesuch Edition 
(1934) the subjects of the essays are ranged 
under general headings, these being *On 
Life in General’, ‘On Writers and Writ¬ 
ing*, *On Painters and Painting’, ‘On 
Actors and Acting *, and ‘ Characters 
These headings indicate the immense 
range of the essays, and all of them have a 
permanent element which makes them 
interesting and readable and instructive 
after the passage of more than a hundred 
years. 

It is a very pleasant thing to turn to days 
nearer to our own and still be able to ac¬ 
claim notable exponents of the art of essay 
writing. Sir Max Beerbohm produced in 
A Christmas Garland and And Even Note 
two volumes of essays that for charm and 
wit can well stand comparison with other 
writers in other ages. His parodies in the 
first volume arc generally acknowledged to 
be of the highest possible quality in that 
niost difficult field of literature, whilst the 
ways in the second volume have a charm 
that endures after 30 years with all its 
ori^al freshness. He writes on such 
topics as ‘ Hosts and Guests ’> Servants , 

' Going Out for a Walk ‘ Laughter *, and 
shows himself to be in the great tradition. 
Hilaire BcUoc has written some of the most 
beautiful essays m the language. He can 
be grave and gay and write with equm 
attraction on ‘ On Coming to an End ^d 
‘ On getting Respected at Inns 
WoolTa volumes of collected essays, i he 
Common Reader, The Second Common 
Reader, The Moth, The Captain^s Death 


Bed and The Moment, display her imagina¬ 
tive gifts and power of delicate expression. 

G. K. Chesterton used to write a weekly 
essay in The Illustrated News, and these 
and other essays were collected in the 
volumes entitled Tremendous I'riflcs, As I 
teas Sayingy Generally Speaking and All 
Things Considered. They display an original 
and powerful mind, avid of life and all 
human affairs, pronouncing on every sub¬ 
ject under the sun from tlie most trivial 
to the most grave and serious. E. \\ 
Lucas had the true essayist’s gifts; he 
could write on almost any subject with 
ease and grace, but when he wrote of 
Charles Lamb and of cricket he was in¬ 
spired. A. A. Milne has many holds on 
the reader’s affections, but he will be 
specially remembered as an essayist, and 
an essayist of a particularly graceful and 
charming kind. 

The Dorset Essays and Stass Essays of 
Llewellyn Powys contain some very beau¬ 
tiful writing, and in A Baker's Dozen, pub¬ 
lished after his death, his brother John 
Cowper Powys pays him a moving tribute 
which concludes— 

'Yes, to my thinking, the most striking thing 
about my brother's genius is its power to force us 
to note the heroic goodness of the ordinary nun and 
woman, the sublime endurance of the ordinary 
beast of the field, and the heart-rending life- 
poignonce—indescribable save by a magic turn of 
a master wrist—of all our fcUow'-travellers in this 
planetary shallop sailing the fathomless sea.' 

Harold Nicolson has made a most not¬ 
able contribution to the work of the essay¬ 
ists, not the least of them as a weekly 
contribution to The Spectator of our own 
day, under the heading ‘Marginal Com¬ 
ment’. His volume of essays entitled 
Small Talk published in 1937 contains 
some of his very best work. He ranges 
over the whole held of human life and his 
subjects such as ‘Good Taste and Bad’, 

‘ On Telling the Truth ’, ‘ On being Polite ’, 
‘A Defence of Shyness’, ‘English Cant’, 

‘ On Being Efficient' give him ample scope 
for the display of his quite exceptional 
powers. J. B. Priestley is a brilliant essay¬ 
ist as well as a novelist and playwright of 
popular appeal and some of his essays in 
Delight, such as ‘On Doing Nothing’ or 
‘Money for Nothing’, arc the sheerest joy 
to read. Robert Lynd has been called 
‘Everyman’s essayist of our day’. He 
could write on Ireland, or the age of John¬ 
son and his circle, with scholarship and 
learning: but he will best be remembered 
by the essays written under the intitials 
• Y/^ on such subjects as ‘Farewell to 

TobaceV, ‘Changing Houses’, 'Bed- 
Knobs’, ‘Aunto’, described by Desmond 
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MacCarthy as *thc little by-paths for us, 
leading; out of the tJioroughfare of everyday 
interests into the gardens of fancy and 
thought’, Neville Cardus is supreme as an 
essayist on cricket; his writings have en¬ 
riched the literature of the game, and some 
of them are perfect little models of English 
prose. Of Alice Meynell it has been said 
that her sonnet 'Renouncement* is the 
finest ever written by a woman, and Ed¬ 
mund Gosse said the same thing of her 
book of essays; her collections included 
The Rhythm of La/c and The Oolour of Lxfe^ 
The Cltitdrcn and The Spirit of Peace, 
mund Gosse will perhaps be remembered 
for his novel Father and Son, but his essays 
on the Scandinavian and Dutch poets in 
Northern Studies give an insight into his 
literary mind. 

Augustine Birrell was a man of letters 
who possessed two quite inestimable gifts, 
a most fascinating style of writing and a 
most delicious sense of humour; he was the 
essayist bom and made. liis subjects 
were mainly literary', one of the earliest 
essays being entitled 'On the alleged ob¬ 
scurity of Mr Browning's Poetiy'*- And 
though his most widely-known collections 
arc Obiter Dicta and More Obiter Dicta^ his 
volume of essays on Carlyle, Milton, Pope, 
Johnson and Gibbon is one of tlic most 
charming and rtw'arding of books ever 
published. James Agate at times reached 
the highest levels of style. Lancashire 
cricket, actors and acting, the Lake Dis¬ 
trict, indeed any subject that aroused his 
interest, called his best faculties into play, 
and the autobiography which began with 
Ego I and continued for several years, 
contains some delightful little essays on a 
great variety of subjects. 

The essays appearing in contemporary 
periodicals and newspapers sometimes 
reach a high level. The ^ Fourth Leaders* 
in The Times arc a continual source of 
delight; and the News Chronicle for ex¬ 
ample has brought us the work of Robert 
L>'nd, J. B. Priestley and Ian Mackay. It 
is most fervently to be hoped that whatever 
changes the future may bring, it will still 
aflford opportunities for the publication of 
essays such as these. They edify, instruct, 
amuse; they relax the mind; they add to 
the sum of man^s felicity and to the stock 
of human happiness. 

It must remain one of the curiosities of 
literature that although the form was 
created in France by Montaigne, the essay 
is regarded almost universally as an English 
thing. In France, the essays of Sainte 
Beuve known as CamerUs du Lundi greatly 
influenced French literary opinion, and 
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since his day his example has been w'idely 
followed. But the essay in France—and 
in Germany, Italy, the Netherlands and the 
Scandinavian countries too—has been 
largely devoted to the discussion of literary 
matters and art, though not of course ex¬ 
clusively ; and although the essay as a form 
of %vriting has been adopted in almost every 
country of the >vorld, it yet remains true to 
say that the essay is regarded as a peculiarly 
English thing. 

It is in the United States of America 
that, outside England, the genre has been 
most widely developed; its chief use even 
here has been in the domain of Iiterar> 
criticism but what has been called the 
familiar essay is not without its adherents. 
Washington Irving for example helped to 
produce a semi-monthly journal somew hat 
on the lines of Addison's Spectator and the 
letters of the citizen of Tripoli which 
appeared therein were not unlike the 
Chinese letters of Goldsmith in The 
Citizen of the World, Emerson, Poe, 
Oliver Wendell Holmes and James Russell 
Low'cll did much to popularize the essay in 
America. Thoreau had many followers 
in the wanting of essays dealing with nature. 
His Walden set a vogue that w'as widely 
followed. John Muir and John Burroughs 
w'ere two distinguished essayists in this 
field and Donald Culross Pcattie's Almanac 
far Modems contains prose w'riting of the 
very highest kind. Samuel McChord 
Crother wrote in the tradition of Charles 
Lamb, and his The Gentle Reader and 
Humanly Speaking were widely acclaimed. 
Frank Moore Colby was more in the tradi¬ 
tion of Hazlitt; his Imaghtary Obligations is 
perhaps typical. Agnes Repplicr showed 
a delightful charm in her reflective writing, 
thou^ it was said of her that she reached 
her best when writing on subjects like 
*Cats* or ‘Tea*. She not only wrote 
Bocks and Men but was fortunate enough 
to live so long that she could actually write 
Bight Decades. Other great American 
names in the history of the essay are 
Clarence Day, Christopher Morley, E. B* 
White and James Thurber, W. C» Brownell, 
Paul Elmer More and, perhaps the greatest 
of them all, George Santayana. Like most 
pioneers, Montaigne builded better than he 
knew, and as the generations of the past 
have delighted in the new style of writing 
he created, so, it may safely be predicted 
the generations to come will add new 
honours to his name in every country of the 
world. The essay is a form of writing that 
makes a powerful appeal to readers of every 
kind, and is a form of writing beloved by 
vrriters of almost every type and class. 
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H. Walker. The English Essay and Essayists 
(1915); Essayists Past and Present^ selection ed. 
J. B. Priestley (1925); O. WJliams, The Essay 
(1915); B. Dobr^e, English Essayists (1946); 
Selected English Essays, ed. W. Peacock (1903); 
English Critical Essays, i6th-i^th century, ed. 
E. D. Jones (2 vols, 1916—22); Paul Elmer 
More, Selected Shelburne Essays (1936); A 
Book of English Essays (1600-1900), cd. S. V. 
Makower and B. H. Blackwell (1912); 
Modern English Essays, cd. H. S. Milford (2 
scries, 19^5-3^)- N,B. 

Estebaoillo Gonzdlez, Vid.\ y Hechos 
DE (1646), Spanish novel or autobiography. 
This story of roguerv' and adventure is un¬ 
doubtedly founded on fact. The nar¬ 
rative is clear and vivid ; the subject-matter 
is sometimes brutal and repellent. The 
hero travels in Italy, Flanders, France and 
Germany during the 30 years’ war. 

Bib!. Autores Esp., 33; Esiebanillo Gon^ 
zdlez, ed. J. lV}ill<^ Jimenez (2 vols, 1934); E. 
Gossait, Les Espognols en Flandre (1914). 

E.M.W. 

Estonian Literature. 'J'he Estonian 
Vikings sang war-songs which have not 
sun'ived. Extant Estonian folk-poetrj' 
mostly reflects the moods of six centuries 
(i 3 th-i 8 th) of ser\'itude to German over¬ 
lords. With folk-tales, proverbs and 
riddles it constitutes the oral literature. 
Written Estonian literature began in the 
early i6th century and partly recalls the 
struggles between Roman Catholics and 
Protestants. The 17th century saw a not¬ 
able increase in scriptural translations, 
homilies and hymns. Though scr%’ing 
mainly church needs, Estonian was also 
used for secular composition. The authors 
of Estonian books up to the beginning of 
the 19th century were almost all Germans, 
and their knowledge of the language was 
often defective. Even K 3 $u Hans, the 
first author of Estonian extraction, who 
Wrote an elegy in 1708, imitated their crude 
nunner of writing. At that time Estonia 
passed under Russian rule, but her culture 
remained that of her German gentry. To¬ 
wards the close of the 18th century some of 
these became imbued with the ideals of 
romanticism and, as the Estophils, made 
last German contribution to Estonian 
literature. The emancipation of the 
P^®*^try from serfdom in 1816—19 re¬ 
leased the intellectual energies of Estonians 
themselves (K. J. Peterson). By now 
Estonian journalism (O. W. Masing) and 
the ttse of the vernacular for imaginative 
prose (Count P. von Mantcuffel) were 
published. Writers of Estonian ori^ 
took the lead. The example of the^ Fin¬ 
nish Ka/era/a (q.v.) inspired the creation of 


F. R. Kreutzwald’s epic Kalciipocg (q.v.) 
which became a s>Tnbol of the Estonian 
national renaissance. The new movement 
was furthered by J. W. jannsen, journalist 
and stor>'-writcr, and especially by his 
daughter Lydia, known to Estonian roman¬ 
tic poctr>“ as Koidula. Estonian tlicatres 
opened in 1868; the first Estonian song 
festival was held in 1869; and C. R. 
Jakobson founded the Estonian writers' 
society in 1871. This was the peak period 
of the national renascence. In the 1880s a 
decline set in owing to the effects of russi¬ 
fication initiated by tsar Alexander III. 
But Estonian literature already existed as 
a force and continued to grow, at least in 
quantity. An improvement in quality 
took place in the 1890s with the emergence 
of realism and neo-romanticism. Juhan 
Liiv, A. Kitzberg and E. Wilde all represent 
realism, but Liiv also points to neo- 
romantiasm. As aesthetic individualism, 
this characterizes the Young Estonia move¬ 
ment (1905-15), which culminated in the 
early poetry of Gustav Suits and the prose 
of Friedebert 'Puglas. The individualistic 
bias of Young Estonia persisted after the 
foundation of the Estonian republic in 1918 
in the writing of the Siuru group (Marie 
Under, M. Visnapuu, A. Adson, A. Gailit). 
Neo-rcalism, partly as a reaction against 
Siuru, may be seen in the verse of the 
Litcrar>’ Orbit group. Its fullest expres¬ 
sion was reached in the novels of Anton 
Tammsaare. Elements of realism occur 
also in the historical novel, assiduously 
cultivated in the period of independence 
(M. Metsanurk, K. A. Hindrcy). The 
brilliant poetry of the Logomancers group 
(Betti Alver, H. Talvik) closes this period. 
Since 1944 Etonian literature has had two 
foci—one in Soviet Estonia, where socialist 
realism is the exclusive literary creed, the 
other in Sweden, where most eminent 
Estonian writers arc in exile. 

K. A. Hermann, Eesti kirjanduse ajatugu 
(1898); T. Sander, Eesti kirjanduse ojalugu (2 
vols, 2899-1901): G. Suits, Die estnisdu 
Literatur (1908); A. Bchrsing, Streifzuge durch 
die neuesu eitnische Diehtustg (lozy) \ V. Ridala, 
^sti kujanduse t^alugu koolidele (3 vols, 1924- 
29); M. Kampmaa, Eesti kijandusloo />e<2- 
joontd (4 vols, 1924-36); F. Antik, Eesti 
ajakxrjandus 1766-J930 (1932); O. Loorits, 
Estnische Volksdiehiung und Myihologie (1932); 
K. Mihkla, Betti kirjanduse Gievaade (3 vols, 
1933 " 35 ); P* Hamburg, Noor^Eesti oemus ning 
ksTjandus-ktdiuuriline tegevus (1935); F. Tuglos, 
Kmiika (8 vols, 2 935 ^ 36 ), I^tike eesti /nV- 
janduslugu (1936); A. Pullcrits, Eesti kirjandu- 
sesl (1937); B. Kangro, Eesti sonett ajatugu 
(193S); E« H. Harris, Literature in Estonia 
(>947); Matthews, An Anthology of 

M^em Estonian Poetry (1953); B- Kangro, 
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A. Oras and W. K. Matthews, Estonian Litera¬ 
ture (1953). W.K.M. 

Estrella de Sevilla, La, Spanish play. 
This fine tragedy about the conflict of love 
and loyalty to the king was long attributed 
to Lope de Vega. The attribution has 
been questioned, but there is no agreement 
about the real author’s identity. Metrical 
considerations seem to show that it cannot 
be by Lope. 

La Estrella de Sevilla, cd. Sir H. Thomas 
{Oxford, 1923, 1930), cd. R. Foulche-Dclbosc 
in Rev. Hispanique, 48 (1920), cd. E. Julid 
Martinez in lA)pe de Vega: Obras dramdticas 
escogidas, IV (1935); Eng. tr. H. Thomas, The 
Star ^ Seville (Oxford, 193s). 

S. G. Morlcy and C. Bruerton, The Chrono¬ 
logy of Lope de Vega's Comedias (1940). 

E.M.W. 

EstrlbiUo, line or lines repeated as a 
refrain in Spanish lyrics and ballads. 

E.M.W. 

Ethiopian Literature. Ethiopian litera¬ 
ture, strangely scanty for a wide and an¬ 
cient Christian empire, was written in 
Gc’ez (a South Arabian Semitic language) 
until the mid-iqth century. The fact that 
Ge’ez has not been a spoken language since 
the middle ages may partly explain the 
remoteness of Ethiopian literature from the 
national life, except that of the church. 

From the 4th to the 7th century A.D. the 
literature consists of translations of the 
Bible and apocryphal books, homilies and 
monastic rules; from the 7th to the f3th a 
complete blank occurs. From the later 
13th centuiy writings consist mainly of 
translations from the Arabic, almost ex¬ 
clusively ecclesiastical. The Kebra Nagast, 
containing the official myth of the Ethio¬ 
pian dynasty’s descent from Solomon, 
dates from this period and with it a con¬ 
siderable output of little literary interest, 
almost all ecclesiastical writings which were 
encouraged by the kings and bishops. 
Some contemporary accounts survive of 
the Moslem wars. The 14th and 15th 
centuries produced a quantity of legal as 
well as ecclesiastical writing, including a 
document basic in the Ethiopian state— 
the Fatha Nagast, a legal treatise badly 
translated from Arabic. The gap due to 
the wars against the Somali invaders was 
followed by further ecclesiastical material, 
poor in originality or grace; it began from 
the later i6th century to reflect the bitter 
theological controversies dear to the 
Ethiopian court. 

An interesting feature of Ge’ez literature 
is the series of royal chronicles running 
from the 14th century to the time of the 


emperor Theodore (i8sS”^S)- Certain of 
these arc not without merit. 

From the early 20th century literature of 
a humble type began to appear in Am- 
haric. It was supported by the missionary 
printing-presses and gained impetus from 
an Ethiopian newspaper and by a few works 
on political subjects. Historical work was 
done by Afeworg and Alega Tayyc, fol¬ 
lowed by an increasing output of miscel¬ 
laneous Amharic printed matter—poems, 
stories, devotional works and school books. 
Most such literary work is published in the 
weekly magazines of -\ddis Ababa. A 
very small quantity of material is printed 
in other Ethiopian languages, Tigrd, Harari 
and Tigrinya; the last-named finds publica¬ 
tion in the Asmara’ Eritrean Weekly News ’. 

O. M. Hardens, An Introduction to Ethiopian 
Christian Literature (1926); M. Cohen, ‘ I..a 
Naissance d’une littCrature imprimdc cn 
Amharique’, in jour.- Asiatique, 206 (1925); 
E. Cerulli, articles in Oriente Modemo (1926, 
1927, 1928). S.H.L. 

Eulenspiegcl (Owlglass), Till, the hero 
of the oldest German 5cAtt)a«^-book in 
prose, the son of a peasant in the Bruns¬ 
wick region, who is said to have lived in the 
14th century. The collection of stories 
appears first about 1500; it seems to derive 
from a short Low German version which 
originated in Brunswick, was printed in 
Lttbeck and may have been the source of 
the earliest Dutch and English prints. 
However, the High German editions which, 
greatly enlarged, emanated from Stras¬ 
bourg (first extant ed. 1515) enjoyed great¬ 
est circulation down to the 19th century. 
The author is unknotvn. The farcical 
talcs are rather outspoken and relate pranks 
which Eulcnspiegel plays on clergymen, 
craftsmen etc., through deliberately mis¬ 
understanding their directions. His ready 
wit has made Eulenspicgel the repre¬ 
sentative of Low German humour. 

Dr. Th. Mumert UUnspiegel, ed. J. M. Lap- 
penberg (1854); T, B., ed. H. Knust (1884; 
repr. of 1515 ed.); foes, ed., with intro. £. 
Schreder (1911); E., ed. F. v. Zobeltitz (1924; 
from the 1515 cd.); VUmpiegel, crit. ed. W. 
Krogmann (1952; from the Dutch version); 
R. Benz, Dte deuUchm VolksbQcher (19x3).— 
The Marvellous Adventures ... 0/ Master 
Tylt OtolgUus, tr. K. R. H. Mackenzie (z86o). 

C. Walther, ’ Zur Geschichte des Volkabuches 
von E.’, in Niederdt. Jahrb., 19 (1804); W. D. 
Brie, Eulenspiegel in England (1903), L. 
Mackensen, Die deutschen VolksbOener (1927): 
W. Hilsberg, Der Aufbau des E.-Volktbtuhes 
von IS15 (Diss. Hamburg, 1933): W. Krog¬ 
mann, 'Zur Ueberlteferung des “Ulen- 
sptegel”’, in Niederdt. Jahrb., 67/68 (i94^)* 
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Euphuism is the term first used by Gabriel 
Har^'ey of the prose st>'le exempUtied by 
John Lyly in Euphues and adopted by such 
writers as Breton, Forde, Greene and 
Lodge. In part euphuism depends upon 
the use of strings of similes drawn from 
zoology, m>thoiog>' and natural histor>'; it 
also consists of using other rhetorical 
figures to build up paragraphs systemati¬ 
cally, almost like stanzas in prose, with 
clauses corresponding in length and weight, 
with patterns of equal and similar sounds. 
IVledieval writers had used these schemes— 
or figures of words—probably influenced 
by sur%’iving traditions of Gorgianic 
oratory'; they also occur in later writings, 
notably the Sermons of Latimer; but Lyly, 
like earlier and later r6th-century writers 
of fiction, appears to have found this style 
particularly suitable for romance for a 
‘polite* public. Employing almost every 
device of verse except metre and set rhyme- 
schcincs, they produced what was for their 
uge a middle style, an equivalent of Pope’s 
verse in The Rape of the Lock, Euphuism 
strikes modem cars as monotonous, but it 
is not unreasonable to suppose that renais¬ 
sance readers, by observing variations of 
length and pitch in accordance with mean¬ 
ing, which are now neglected, found both 
variety and a fluid rhythm. 

For biblio. sec Lyly. B.L.J. 

Everyman* The best knowm of English 
Moralities, this nine-hundred line play of 
good dramatic verse is thought to be 
founded on, if not directly translated from, 
the Dutch Elcherlijkf attributed to Petrus 
Dorlandus of Diest, c. 1495. The John 
Skot edition (1521-37) reads ^ Here begyn- 
neth a treatyse how the hye fader of hcven 
sendeth dethe to somon every creature to 
come and gyve a count of theyr lyves in 
this worlde, and is in manor of a morall 
playe*. Everyman is forsaken by all his 
friends except Good Deeds. A messenger 
acts as Prologue: a Doctor as Epilogue. 
Little indication survives of the original 
manner of production. 

Ed. Richard Pynson (London, 1520?); ed. 
lohn Scott or Skot (London, 1530?), repr. 
W. W. Greg (x^4 and 1909); e<L F. Sidgwick 
(1902}; Elcnerliik and Everymanf ed. H. Loge- 
man (Ghent^ 1092); H. de Vocht, * Everyman. 
A comparative study etc. (with special refer¬ 
ence to Eickeriyc \ in Materials for the 
Study of Old English Drama, New Series, ao 
(1947)- G.W. 

Existentialism* Under the title of 
existentialism are grouped a number of 
philosophic doctrines which all lay stress 
upon the existence of the individual, with 


his concrete experience and soIidit>*. as 
opposed to the theoretical abstractions 
which marked the post-Kantian tradition. 

This view of the ‘human condition' goes 
back a very long way—to St Augustine, to 
Duns Scotus and to Pascal. It was given a 
brilliant restatement by the Danish theo¬ 
logian Sdren Kierkegaard (1813-55), his 
many books, but especially in Concept of 
Dready and Feat and Trembling, The 
influence of existentialism was much ex¬ 
tended at the beginning of the 20th centurv*, 
especially in Germany, by Jaspers and 
Heidegger (both of whom obstinately 
refused to call themselves ‘existentialists *), 
and it was not long before its effects were 
seen in the work of the Russian philo¬ 
sophers (Shestov and Berdyaev, among 
others), in the books of the Spaniard, 
Unamuno, of the French thinkers J. de 
Gautier, H. Fondanc, J. Grenier, V, 
Jankdldvitch, R. Lc Senne, and of others in 
touch with the philosophy of Nietzsche 
and the phenomenology of Husserl. Dos¬ 
toyevsky and Franz Kafka played an im¬ 
portant part as literary influences. The 
general public, however, did not become 
fully aware either of the name or of the 
teaching, until after the second world war 
had weakened the hold of rationalism and 
created an intellectual climate favourable to 
the development of obscure forces. In 
those years existentialism was 'launched' 
by a group of French thinkers whose clarity 
of mind and simplicity of style made it 
more comprehensible than it would other¬ 
wise have been—to say nothing of the fact 
that they gave it a purely ‘literary* expres¬ 
sion in a scries of plays and novels. An 
entirely new school of writers made its 
appearance, which may be divided into two 
principal groups: on the one hand, J.-P. 
Sartre, Simone de Beauvoir and M. Mer- 
leau-Ponty, and the Anglo-French novelist 
Samuel licckett, with their periodical 
organ, Lcs Temps Modemes; on the other, 
Gabriel Marcel and his doctrine of Chris¬ 
tian existentialism. 

Existentialist literature stresses the fact 
that men are not determined a priori, but 
exist', in other words that they are in a 
state of ' becoming ’ within the framework 
of a certain given situation, and are, in the 
long run, what they make themselves. In 
this way they escape from a mechanical 
determination and are 'free'. On these 
'Chemins de la Libert^' Sartre at first 
shows us a set of characters, all of whom 
are incapable of choice and spend their 
lives in a lamentable condition of groping 
—like the melancholy heroes of natural¬ 
istic fiction—after a 'self' which is always 
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somewhere in tlic future (Roquentin, for 
instance, in La Nausee). But at least these 
men have the salutary conviction of their 
agonizing nothintmess and are, to that ex¬ 
tent. better than those who accept what 
society has made of them, whom Sartre calls 
the soiauds or ‘skunks’. Truth exists in 
escaping from this state of anguished im¬ 
potence by means of an act of will called, 
in tlie terminology of existentialism, 
encasement, Orestes in Les Mouehes and 
Mathicu in La Mart dans VAme (published 
in England as ‘Iron in the Soul’) find 
salvation in action. But these are in¬ 
stances only of the individual conscious¬ 
ness. Societies, humanity itself, arc no 
less involved, but their problem is one of 
collective choice. In Les Bouches Irtutiles, 
a besieged city finds itself hesitating be¬ 
tween the opposed claims of ends and 
means, and finally adopts a solution which 
saves its face in the dimension of 
Atheistic existentialism is a philosophy of 
anguish, but also of liberty and action. 
Since 194$ it has produced a nuntber of 
powerful works and has won the support 
of a large public. 

Christian existentialism centres round 
the figure of Gabriel IVIarccI, wlto intro¬ 
duced Kierkegaard to French readers in 
1925 in a now famous article in the Re\^e 
de Mi^taphysiquc ct dc Morale. Marcel 
makes his start from the same premises as 
Sartre and his followers. But for him the 
act of engagement is religious and leads to 
God. Me has voiced hts views for the 
most part in his Jfoumal Aldtaphysique and 
on the stage. Ilis influence has been dif¬ 
fused through a number of French Catholic 
periodicals (Etudes, Esprit, and others). 
It seems to be having an effect on certain 
young novelists: for instance, Jean Cayrol 
end Luc Estang. On the outer edge of 
existentialism stand two French writers 
whose thought approaches very near to its 
teachings, though they have always in¬ 
sisted on remaining independent: Andri 
Malraux and Albert Camus. 

In both its forms (though more especially 
in the first) existentialism has roused pas¬ 
sionate opposition from Marxists, and also 
from Rom;in Catholics, whether traditional 
or ^personalist*. 

J. Wahl, Petite Histoire de VExistentialisme 
(i947)» L^E>nstence (collected ed. 1945) and 
Exiftentialisme chritien (collected ed. 1947); H. 
Lefcbvrc, VExisUniialisme (1944); E. Mou- 
nier. Introduction aux Exuteniialismes (1947); 
R. Jolivet, Les Doctrines ex. de Kierkegaard d 
Sartre (1948); H. E, Read, Existentialism^ 
Marxism asid Anarchism (1949); H. J. Black- 
ham, Six Existentialist Thinkers (1951). 

M.O.; J.P.R. 
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Expressionism, a movement in literature 
and art which arose in Germany shortly 
before the first world war and flourished 
until about 1924. It is paralleled by the 
futurist movement in Italy and by cubo- 
futurism in pre-revolutionary Russia; 
it has influenced the modernist movements 
in England and America and the surrealist 
movement of the inter-war period. The 
term, used for the first time by the French 
painter Hervi in 1901, was applied to 
literature by the Austrian writer Hermann 
Bahr in 19x4. The early expressionists 
scented decay and intellectual stagnation in 
the material prosperity of the 1910$; feeling 
the mind and spirit dulled by the mecha¬ 
nization of modem civilization, they saw 
in the prevailing currents of natur^ism, 
impressionism and neo-romanticism re¬ 
flections of an attitude to life which abided 
by mere reproduction and observation of a 
reality basically untrue because it w'os 
immoral. Inspired by a new philosophy, 
which found expression in Bergson’s 
dlan vital and in Husserl’s intuitive 
phenomenology, and by Dostoyevsky’s 
and Strindberg’s exploration of the human 
soul, and reinforced by Freud’s interpreta¬ 
tion of the symbolic character of sub¬ 
conscious forces in man, the expressionists 
set out to break through the barriers of a 
reality established by reason and appear¬ 
ance and to explore the deeper meaning 
of a reality which rests within the object 
observ'ed, not on its facade. 

The expressionist style is explosive and 
erratic, not descriptive; it emphasizes the 
dynandc and ecstatic, and in its extreme 
form assumes the character of a telegram, 
and even of inarticulate stammer (* Sturm ^ 
circle; Dadaism); it exaggerates and 
makes xise of parallel or antithetic 
phrases. Expressionist imagery animates 
lifeless nature and shows man as a lifeless 
machine. In content, reality and super¬ 
reality arc freely mixed, and grotesque 
distortion of reality heightens the intended 
effect. 

Among the early expressionist poets the 
two most outstanding, the Austrian TrakI 
and the Silesian Heym, show a pessimistic 
view of life. Others are inspired by the 
hope of an impending revolution (e.g. 
Stadicr, Lotz). Three tendencies can be 
observed: one activist and intellectual (e.g. 
Hiller, Toller, Becher, Hasenclevcr, Georg 
Kaiser), mainly concerned with social and 
politick reform; one concerned with the 
relation of the individual to his nation 
Gohst, Heynickei Lersch, Broeger, 
Engclkc); and one concerned with the 
problems of Man and God (Edschmid, 
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Sorge, Wcrfcl, Unruh, Barlach, Reinhold 
Goering, Schickclc, Lasker-Schuler, Kom- 
feld, and, on the fringe of the movement, 
Kafka). 

Although the movement produced in 
Franz Werfel a poet of European im¬ 
portance, in Kaf^ and Schickele out¬ 
standing novelists and in Edschmid a 
writer of powerful short stories, its real 
achievement lies in the held of the drama 
and the theatre. There they had two 
important forerunners, Strindberg and 
Wedekind for the religious and the 
activist groups respectively. Expression¬ 
ist dmma—e.g. Sorge TIu Beggar (1912), 
Hasenclever*s The Son (1913), Unruh*s 
Officers (1913) and Kaiser^s From Mormftg 
to iMidmght (1912) and the colourful 
Burghers of Calais (1914)—dispenses with 
psychological characterization and creates 
types expressing the basic woes and needs 
of man in his relationship to his fellow- 
men, society, the world and God. The 
coovemionai structure of drama is dis¬ 
solved into tableaux or ^stations*, the 
scene is symbolic and not defined in terms 
of place or timei the actor is 'the represen¬ 
tative of ideas, emotions and fate* (Kom- 
feld). 

The expressionist movement came to an 
end when conditions in Gemiany and 
Europe were stabilized in 1924 and exalted 
hopes for world peace, world brotherhood 
and social revolution had been dis¬ 
appointed. In Germany moat followers 
of the movement were exiled when Hitler 
came to power although some (e.g. Johst, 
Heynicke, Lersch) embraced National- 
Socialism. This was not necessarily 
surprising as Nazism revived formal 
elements of expressionism although it 
poured into its mould a very different 
content. 

F. Dachmann, ‘ Die Thcoric, die hiseorischen 
fieziebungen und die Eigcnarten des Expres- 
•iooismud', in Germanic Rev., 2 (1927); W. 
Paulsen, Expressiomsmus und AkUvisnius. 
Eim typologische UnUnuchung (1935); H. 
Carter, 77 te new spirit in the European theatre^ 
^>14^24 (1926); R. Samuel and R. H. 
Thomas, Expressionism in German life, titer 
ture and theatre, igjo~^4 (i939); A. 
Soergcl, Dichiung und Dichter det Zeit, Neue 
Folgt: Im Donne des Exprestiomsnmss (1925); 

B. Dicbold, Anarchie im Drama* Kritik wtd 
DarsteUung der modernen Dramatik (4th ed. 
I92£); D. Fehr, * Expressionismus in der 
neueren englischen Lyiik% in FesUtkrifi M* 
Pursier (1929 ); W. Rcichwagen, Der expression^ 
istfseheZug rm neueren englischen Roman 

C. Blackburn, Continental influences on Eugene 

(yNeilts expressiomslu dramas {1941)1 C. £. 
W. A. Dahlstrdm, Strissdierg's dramatic 
expressionism (1930). RJH .S, 


EXTRAVAGANZA 

Extravaganza* To differentiate between 
the type of stage presentation called ex¬ 
travaganza and that called burlesque is a 
difficult matter. There were conditions 
which were common to both, inasmuch as 
the subject matter was often the same and 
extravaganzas ridiculed legends, historical 
facts and famous stories just as did bur¬ 
lesque. But extravaganza did not deal so 
much in personalities as burlesque and was 
never bitter. 

Extravaganza usually dealt tnore with 
mythological subjects tlian with factual 
ones and treated the whole thing in a pure 
spirit of light fun, often with considerable 
wit. xVladame Vestris, during her tenancy 
of the Oly-mpic Theatre, London, which 
began in 1830, brought extravaganza to 
a pitch of perfection and the most gifted 
WTitcr of tliis type of entertainment w'as 
J. R. Planchc. Even be sometimes called 
his works burlettas. He got his inspira¬ 
tion from France where he saw entertain¬ 
ments described as 'f^ric folie* (the 
nearest equivalent to the typically British 
pantomime) and revue. He adapted a sort 
of mixture of these two French forms and 
started a great vogue for what came to he 
knowTi as extravaganzas. They were often 
topical, often near burlesque, there was 
something in them of farce and yet there 
was always something entirely individual, 
light, bright, gay and witty. They have 
no place in the theatre today. Like bur¬ 
lesque in its later form, extravaganza was 
studded with music and dancing, although 
the mxisic was seldom, if e\er, original, 
but well-known melodies were used, 
with lyrics specially written to suit the 
theme. 

It has been suggested that such plays 
which do not strictly conform to modem 
technique, such as Christopher Fry’s The 
Lady's Not For Burmng and Thornton 
Wilder’s The Skin of our Teeth, might be 
regarded as extravaganza in terms of the 
present. There is something to be said 
for this but they are far from the extrava¬ 
ganzas of the early X9th century when it 
was one of the most popular entertain¬ 
ments of the theatre. The ntattcr is still 
further complicated by the fact that man¬ 
agers, up to quite recent times, when ffiey 
were confronted with a production which 
they found difficult to classify, would at 
once label ft an extravaganza, though it did 
not really belong to that class at all. As 
with burlesque, the nearest approach to 
true extravaganza today is to found in 
revue. 

For biblio. see Burlbsqub. W.M.-P. 
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blc, a story in which non-human 
creatures or lifeless things behave 
like human beings. The portrayal of 
human beings in animal guise—the char¬ 
acteristic of the literary fable (unlike the 
fable still told among primitive peoples)— 
presupposes a certain cultural level; human 
qualities must have been recognized in 
animal behaviour before human idiosyn¬ 
crasies could be caricatured in animal 
expressions. 

'I'hc fable of western Europe dates back 
to the ancient so-called Aesopian fable. 
Presumably not before the and century 
B.c. Acsopus* fables were rendered in 
verse (Babrius)» 42 being translated into 
Latin (Avianus) in the 4th or 5th century 
A.D. A prose adaptation of the translation 
by Phaedrus under the title Romulus ap¬ 
peared early in the middle ages. The 
oriental (Indian) origin or influence of 
these Aesopian fablcs» though seemingly 
probable (one has only to think of the 
famous collections of fables Panchatantra 
and Hitopadesa ), has been contested. They 
were widely read in the medieval schools, 
repeatedly recast {Esopets) and adapted to 
more elaborate animal stories, fairy tales 
and epics (see Ecdasis Captivi, Reynard). 
In modem times the fable was made to 
serve a rationalistic philosophy. In literary 
respect it came under the influence of the 
greatest of modem fable writers, La Fon¬ 
taine (whom Yriarte, Krylov, Pignotti, 
Gay, Gellert followed). To La Fontaine’s 
literary refinement l^ssing opposed the 
simple original Aesopian fable as an ideal 
model: a simple moral lesson without em¬ 
bellishments. George Orwell's Animal 
Farm (1945) uses the form of the animal 
epic for a brilliant political satire upon the 
totalitarian state. 

W. Wicnert, Die Typen der grieehisch- 
r6mischen Fabeln (1925); L. Hervieux, Les 
fabulistes laiins d*Auguste dlafindu moyen 4 ge 
(1884); A. Ocstcriey, Romulus, die NaehaJt^ 
mungen des Phaedrus urtd die aesopischen 
Fabeln im Mittelalter (1870); G. Silchcr, TiVr- 
fabel, Tiermdrehen und Tterepos, etc. (1904-05); 
Max Stegc, Die Ceschichte der dei4tsehen Fabel- 
theorie (1929); J. F. Heybroek, De fabel . . . 
in Nederl^d en Vlaanderen (1941). J.J.M. 

Fabliaux* These arc short stories in 
octosyllabic verse, flourishing in France in 
the late I2th and, more especiallyp the 13th 
century. The earliest (Richtut) is dated 
IK59. Some are didactic, others courtly 
or pathetic, but modem critics reserve the 
name for those with a humorous intention. 
Some of these work up very simple-minded 
and elementary jokes, while others are 
crassly indecent or scatological. The 
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t>T)ical fabliau uses the theme of guile: the 
credulous are persuaded to believe pre¬ 
posterous stories, the crafty arc over¬ 
reached by superior cunning, or the status 
quo IS ingeniously restored after being vio¬ 
lently disturbed. Realistic, in the sense 
that they introduce touches from contem¬ 
porary life (some have almost the quality 
of genre paintings), their preoccupation 
with cuckoldry, clerical lasciviousness, and 
brute force and their astonishingly free 
sexual morality belong to the conventions 
of the genre and have little significance for 
the social historian. Coarse and earthy 
but not salacious, they seem to have had a 
fairly universal appeal. The writers of 
some are known, at least by name, and 
seem to have belonged to the most diverse 
social classes: light-hearted clerks, com¬ 
mon minstrels, professional writers like 
Rurcbeuf, courtly authors like Philippe de 
Beaumanoir and even clerical-didactic 
writers like Huon le Roi. Some of the 
more intricate and unusual fabliau plots 
are widely distributed in folk-lore, a num¬ 
ber can be traced to oriental sources, but 
many are so simple and obvious that they 
could have arisen spontaneously. The 
fabliau tradition was perpetuated in the 
prose nouvelles. 

Standard collection by A. de Montaiglon 
and G. Raynaud (6 vols, 1872-90); J. D^dicr, 
l^s Fabliaux (5th ed. 1928). F.W. 

Fairy Tales: see Folk Literatltre. 

Farce> as applied to drama, is apparently 
derived from a metaphorical use of Old 
French farce (‘ stufhng *). The Old French 
term occurs as the name for the *gag’ or 
interlude of impromptu buffoonery which 
the actors in religious drama were accus¬ 
tomed to interpolate into their text. Hence 
the modem sense of a dramatic work 
(usually short) which has for its sole object 
to excite laughter; or that species of the 
drama which is constituted by such works. 
We must try to distinguish farce from bur¬ 
lesque (q.v.), which aims at exciting 
laughter by caricature of the manner or 
spirit of serious works, or by ludicrous 
treatment of their subjects: farce is more 
particularly concerned with crude fooling 
and bodily assault. 

‘The main chsrsctcrUtics of farce ... are the 
dependence in it of character and diilogue upon 
mere titustion. This situation, moreover, U of 
the most exsggerated and impoMible kind, depend¬ 
ing upon the coarsest and rudest of improbable io- 
conpuities\ (NicoU, Dramatic Theory, p. 176) 
'Farce may be defined as exsggerstea comray; 
its problem is unlikely and sMurd, iu action 
ludicrous and one-sided, its m nner entirely 
Isughsble*. (Norwood, Greek Comedy, p. 1) 
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No categor>' of drama recognized by the 
Greeks or Romans precisely corresponds 
to farce. There is, however, a farcical 
element in the comedies of Aristophanes 
and Plautxis. The typical Aristophanic 
plot deals with an absurd and extravagant 
attempt to solve a serious problem, and the 
results, often ludicrous, w'hich follow from 
this attempt, There is much horseplay 
and indecency, and the play often ends in 
an atmosphere of junketing. On the other 
hand we are never allowed for long to 
forget the serious background; there are 
bincr attacks on well-known individuals 
and on current fashions of thought and be¬ 
haviour; even the fun often arises from 
burlesque; there are frequent parodies of 
tragedy, and self-important personages, 
state officials and quacks of all kinds are 
placed in undignified situations. There is 
poetry of a high order; there are passionate 
eulogies of the good old days and the bles¬ 
sings of peace and plenty. 

With the fall of Athens comedy seems to 
have lost much of its serious public pur¬ 
pose, but it also lost the ven^e and gaiety 
so essential to farce. This returns in the 
Latin adaptations of Greek comedies for 
the Roman stage which have come down to 
us under the name of Plautus. The de¬ 
clared aim of Plautus is to amuse. He 
expressly resigns the serious questions of 
the day to those elected by the people to 
deal with them. His situations are some¬ 
times absurd, notably in plays of mistaken 
identity; the situation in such plays is ex¬ 
ploited for the sole purpose of amusement; 
the clement of horseplay and the dement 
of indecency (this latter much less evident 
than in Aristophanes) arc not out of keeping 
with our definition of farce. 

Apart from literary drama there were 
various types of dramatic performance 
which might perhaps deserve the name of 
Tarce^ The Dorian towns of Magna 
Graecia were familiar with mimes who 
* took off’ certain social types, such as quack 
doctors. The aim of ffie mime was to 
provoke laughter, mimicus risus; this it did 
by more or less impromptu development 
of certain stock themes, such as the sudden 
elevation of a character to temporary 
wealth or the detection of a peccant wife 
and her gallant by her husband. The 
Atellane playleta of Campania and (later) 
Rome showed stock characters (the Clown, 
the Guzzler, the Graybeard) w'earing tradi¬ 
tional masks. The so-called ^Charicion 
Farce*, found in 1903, is about Z30 lines in 
lengffi; a Greek maiden, Charition, is held 
captive by Indian barbarians; her brother 
succeeds in rescuing her after making the 


Indians and their king drunk. The bar¬ 
barians are represented as speaking their 
own language; there is a low clowning part. 

The element of bodily assault and simple 
fooling are prominent in the folk plays and 
in the crude entertainments of minstrel 
troupes in medieval Europe: but it is in 
I5th-centur>' France that the actual word 
farce is first used to describe this sort of 
entertainment. Of those for which a text 
has survived, Lc Cuvier and Maistre 
Pathelin are the most amusing. The influ¬ 
ence of French farce was felt in Italy, 
Germany and England where its arrival 
coincided with revived interest in Latin 
comedy. In England the resulting genre is 
best illustrated in the Interludes of John 
Hc>'%vood: elsewhere in the commedia dell' 
arte (q.v.). 

With the establishment of pemiancnt 
theatres farce w'as banished to the fair¬ 
ground; but it returned to favour in the 
18th century in the form of ‘curtain 
raisers ’ to serious plays. From that it was 
developed into the full-length farce, 
popularized by W. S. Gilbert and A. W. 
Pinero. Modem farces usually deal with 
extra-marital relations and have little 
literary merit, thus remaining true in spirit 
to this particular branch of entertainment. 

A. Nicoll, Dramatic Theory (1931); G. Nor¬ 
wood, Greek Comedy (1931); IVl. Bicber, A 
history of the Greek and Roman Theater (1939); 
C. and F. Parfait, Mhfurires pour sertdr d iViu- 
toire des spectacles de la fairt (1743); W. Bcarc, 
The Roman Stage (19S0); M. J. Rudvvin, The 
Origin of German Carnival Comedy (1920); 
A. H. Quin, A History of the American Drama 
(2 vols, 1937)' W.B.; G.W. 

Faust* The Faust legend took shape be¬ 
fore iS4c>. The first of its literary monu¬ 
ments to be published, the Hxstoria von D, 
Johann Fausten, was compiled in 1587 by 
Johann Spies and translated into English 
before 1592. It presented the wicked life 
and terrible death of a magician in alliance 
with the devil and was largely made up of 
talcs that had accumulated round an his¬ 
torical figure. Vagabond, quack and necro¬ 
mancer, he was referred to by some of his 
contemporaries as Georg Sabellicus, by 
others as Johann Faust. One branch of 
tradition located him at Erfurt, another at 
Wittenberg and yet another at Ingolstadt. 
The marvels related of him have much in 
common with those told of earlier magi¬ 
cians. The magical practices and the 
blood-pact point to early Persian and Jew¬ 
ish origins in occultism and demonology, 
and it would be as idle to deny Faust's line 
of descent from Solomon and Simon 
Magus to Gerbert (pope Silvester II) and 
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Zyto as it would be impossible to establish 
the degree of kinship with any one of his 
ancestors. His connexion with Thco- 
philus (q.v.) is less obvious. Faust had to 
forfeit his immortal soul for overstepping 
the limits set by Christianity to human 
knowledge. This spirit informed all the 
early versions of tlic legend, both narrati\-e 
and dramatic, till the i8th centun*- 
Ponderous commentaries made unreadable 
the next Faust-book, published by a 
Swabian,Georg Widmann, in 1599. Johann 
Phtzer’s new edition of 1674 was less prolix 
and vastly improved by the reintroduction 
of Faust’s liaison with Helen of Troy—an 
integral part of the legend—which the 
prudish Widmann liad omitted. In 1728 
an anonymous author, calling himself a 
Man of Christian Sentiments, issued the 
story without the commentaries and this 
condensed version was sold at every fair for 
the next hundred years. 

Despite the Lutheran flavour of the 
Faust-books, the ethos of the legend was 
not specifically Protestant. The Historia 
had not lacked indications of the spiritual 
audacity of man. Marlowe saw the latent 
dramatic possibilities of the Faust char¬ 
acter which had suffered in the narrative 
accounts from the eclipse of humanism. 
By creating a man of titanic ambition he 
intensified Faust’s fall. In his Tragical 
History of Dr Famtus, written between 
1588 and 1593, he succeeded in making the 
psychological interest of the hero dominate 
over the sensational and humorous ele¬ 
ments which had been part of the legend 
from the start. To the literary treatment 
he gave the opening monologue and the 
eloquent final scene depicting Faust’s 
despair and conviction of damnation. Mar¬ 
lowe’s play was transmitted to Germany by 
travelling players known as the ’English 
Comedians’. Only a derived text of the 
resultant German popular play survived 
and was used as the basis of a Dutch play 
in 1731 {De Hellevart von Doktor loan 
Faiut). The popular play had developed 
the spectacular and comic elements and 
was still a favourite when it migrated to the 
puppet-stage in the 18th century. Some 
of its versions, rescued from oblivion, 
serve as a guide to the dramatic tradition 
which Goethe knew at Frankfurt. They 
turned Faust into a figure of fun and the 
devil into the bogy of the upper and intel¬ 
lectual classes. Some of them had bor¬ 
rowed a Prologue in Hell from an English 
play by Dekkcr and features from later 
versions of the Historia which Marlowe 
had not known. The most famous of 
these was the theme of the devil’s speed 


used by Lessing for the scene from his 
Faust-play printed in the 17th Literatur- 
brief. 

Lessing was the first to reject the tragic 
conception of evil. Little has survived of 
his play, besides the above-mentioned 
scene, a draft of the Prologue and 4 scenes 
of Act I, published posthumously in 1786. 

A Faust for whom damnation was no more 
than a dream ran the risk of losing his 
tragic appeal, and a play by Lessings 
Austrian contemporary, Paul Weidmann 
{Johann Faiut. Ein alUgoriscfies Drama, 
1775), showed how trivial a rationalized 
account of Faust’s redemption could be. 
The ‘Sturm und Drang’ writers used the 
legend as a vehicle for satire and were re¬ 
sponsible for the ill-assorted marriage be¬ 
tween domestic tragedy and Faustian 
titanism. Friedrich IVlQller published in 
1776 an episode of his fragmentary drama, 
Faiut's Leben, and in 1778 the first of its 
5 parts. Hell was here the image of sociepr. 
A revolting picture of human depravity 
was presented in Klinger’s novel, Faiuts 
Leben, Thaten und Hdllcnfahrt (1791). 
Satire was a feature, too, of Goetlte’s 
Faiut —of the academic learning of the En¬ 
lightenment and of pedantry in evcr>* age, 
but by drawing on his own vast cxperi«tce, 
Goethe burst the bounds of the traditional 
mould. To the theme of the despairing 
scholar he added that of love’s hetraj^l, 
achieving great poetry and heart-rending 
tragedy in the fate of Orctchen. His 
Faiut I was completed in three stages, in 
1775, 1790 and 1808. Part H appeared 
after the poet’s death in 1832. A copy of 
the earliest version, discovered in 1887, is 
known as the Urfaust, T he two main 
themes were not fused either in the Urfaust 
or in the Fragment of i790* Goethe had 
created the Earth Spirit and had prepared 
the way for his ultimate revelation of God 
in the history of man’s existence on earth, 
in the interaction of spiritual and material 
forces and in the clash of good and evil. 
He gave symbolical significance in verse of 
incomparable beauty to the story of the 
Titan and showed the alliance with the 
devil as the working of the cosmic forces of 
which the titanic character is the focus. 
With the probing of the unconscious depths 
of the soul in the age of romanticism, the 
tragic doom of the original Faust came into 
its own again. A note of profound pessim¬ 
ism was struck in Chamisso’s dramatic 
fragment Faust. Ein Versuch (1804) and 
in Byron’s Matured, written in 1817 after 
the poet had heard 'Monk’ Lewis read 
scenes from Goethe’s Faust. Heine, who 
translated the first scene of Manfred into 
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German in 1820, began a Faust-play 4 
years later. His draft was destroyed but 
his strange ballet-scenario, wntten in 1847 
for Her iMajcst>''s Theatre in London, was 
published in 1851. It represents a return 
to the older tradition of the tragic outcome, 
as embodied in the Faust material which 
Heine used (Scheible’s Kloster^ 1846-47). 
The climax of the revolt against Goethe 
was reached in Friedrich Theodor Vischer’s 
brilliant parody, Faust. Der Tragddie 
dritter Teil. ^leantime the Faust and 
Don Juan legends had begun to merge and 
two of the minor enthusiasts, Schink and 
von Voss, had completed the transforma¬ 
tion of the hero into the rake: Faust, 

Dramatische P/iantasie, ttaeh eiuer Sage des 
16. Jh. (1804) and Faust. Trauerspiel mit 
Geiang und Tanz (1823), Grabbers trag¬ 
edy Don Juan und Faust (1829) is, in its 
treatment of the dualism of the material 
and the spiritual, a landmark in Faustian 
literature. It was inspired by Manfred 
and by a third-rate melodrama by Klinge- 
mann, director of the court theatre at 
Brunswick iFaust \ ein Trauerspiel, 18x5). 

Lenau’s Foust (1836) was more than the 
portrayal of the personal conflicts of its 
author; it expressed the intellectual satiety, 
the scepticism and despair of a generation 
aware of the ever-widening gulf between 
man's two souls which Goethe had 
depicted. Moreover, it was a prophetic 
vision of the gradual isolation from God 
and nature of the searcher after the secrets 
of creative life. It inspired another Don 
Juan version, an epic poem of 1842 by 
Woldemar NOmberger, published under 
the pseudonym M. Solitaire. 

Lenau points forward to the 20th-cen¬ 
tury crisis in the w'cstem world. The 
Devil to Pay (1939) by Dorothy Sayers 
portrayed the ‘escapist’ utopian reformer 
who commands the devil’s power to serve 
good ends. It stressed the ideal of redemp¬ 
tive suffering and the actuality of evil for 
the generation that had repudiated respon¬ 
sibility before the outbreak of the second 
world war. A French poet and a novelist 
in exile have expressed the fate of the 
Faustian spirit in the atomic age. Paul 
Valiry’s unfinished play of 1946, Mon 
Faust (Bbauches)^ reveals man’s awareness 
of the terrifying aspects of the new era and 
his longing for oblivion {^Vdtne ivre de 
n/ant sur les rives du rien’). Not only is 
the fate of evil at stake but the end of the 
soul is seen to be imminent. In an erudite 
novel, Doktor Faustus (1947)^ Thomas 
Mann achieved the transference of evil to 
the mental sphere that had begun with 
romanticism. The new German Faust is 


f6nix renascida 

the mad musician, dependent for his in¬ 
spiration on the liberation of the demonic 
forces within the soul. Evil has been made 
convincing to the modern world in an 
alIegor>' of Germany's catastrophic fate in 
the 20th centui^'. 

The legend received treatment in art and 
music: engravings by Christoph von 
Sichem and Rembrandt; Spohr's opera 
of 1813; Berlioz’ cantata of 1846 {La 
Damnation de Faust)\ Gounod's opera of 
1859, which inspired a poem in Spanish, 
Fausto, by Estanislao del Campo; an 
overture by Richard Wagner. 

P. M. Palmer and R. P. More, The Sources 
of the Faust Tradition (1936); E. M. Butler, 
The Myth of the Magus, Ritual Magic and The 
Fortunes of Faust (3 vols, 1948-52). M.B. 

F^librige, literar>* school formed in 
France in the 19th century with the aim of 
reviving, purifying and propagating the 
Provencal language and culture. It was 
founded in 1854 at Fontsigugne, near 
Avignon, by seven poets who gave them¬ 
selves the name of F^libres, the most im¬ 
portant being Roumanille, Aubanel and 
Mistral. The Filibrigc, whose organ was 
the Almanach Provenfal, worked on such 
measures as spelling reform (Roumanille) 
and on enriching and standardizing the 
Provencal vocabulary (Mistral’s dictionary*, 
Lou Tresor dou Fdlibrige). Using contem¬ 
porary' spoken Provenfal, the Fdlibres pro¬ 
duced more than ono masterpiece (ISIis- 
tral’s MirAo, Aubanel’s La miougrano 
entredouberto) which established the reputa¬ 
tion of the school. Organized in a strict 
hierarchy with a central consistory and 
local branches, they had talented succes¬ 
sors, as F61ix Gras, though later there were 
dissenters, as Charles Nlaurras. 

E. Ripert, La Rettaissance provenfaU (and 
cd. 1924); A. Gourdin, Langue et litterature 
d'oc (1949). M.G.; J.P.R. 

Feminine^ primarily in French verse ap¬ 
plied to a rhyme ending in e mute, (hence) 
to a rhyme of tw'o syllables the first of 
which is stressed and the second unstressed. 
Sec also Caesura. C.T.O. 

F^niz Renascida^ an anthology* of Portu¬ 
guese poetry, mostly of the 17th centurj*, 
published by Matias Pereira da Silva from 
17x6 to 1728. A similar collection, Ecos 
que o clarim da fama dd, was published in 
1761-62. Both contain much verse of an 
intolerable triviality, frivolous subjects and 
stylistic extravagances being common 
features. The poetic level however is not 
uniformly low. Many of the poems are in 
Spanish. 
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A Fenix Renascida, cd. M. Pereira da Silva 
(5 vols, 1716-28 ; 2nd cd. 1746); Bcos que 0 
clarim da faina dd, Postilhao de Apolo, etc. 
(Ero I, 1761 ; Eco II, 1762). 

H. Cidadc, A poesia Urica cultista e cott- 
ceptisla (2nd cd. 1942), ‘O forrnalismo 
litcrario na “F^nix Renascida”’, in Li(6es de 
eullura e lit. port., I (3rd ed. I 9 S*)- 

T.P.W. 

Fern^n Gonz&lcz, Poema de (c. 1250), 
Spanish epic. Gonzalez, the first count 
of Castile, was born c. 890. This poem, in 
cuaderna via by a monk of Arlanza, de¬ 
scribes his wars with the Moors and 
Navarrese, his piety and his escape from 
prison. It incorporates traditional epic 
material and is written with skill and rough 
eloquence. 

Poema de Ferndn GouzdUz, cd. C. C. Mar- 
den (Baltimore, 1904), cd. A. Zamora Vicente 
(1946). 

R. Mendndez Pidal, ReliquUu de la pcetia 
ipica etpaHola E.M.W. 

Fcsccnnini Versus, in ancient Rome, a 
name applied to ribald wedding songs and 
scurrilous dialogues between revelling 
peasants; an association with Fescennium 
in Etruria is not improbable. The genre 
is important as a possible forbear of drama 
and satire. 

G. E. Duckworth, The Nature of Roman 
Comedy (1952). E.W.H. 

Finnish Literature. Unlike the cognate 
Estonian folk-literature, that of Finland is 
rich in epic poetry, the best examples of 
which are contained in Kalevala (q.v.). 
The prose portion is equally rich, especially 
in folk-talcs. Finnish written literature, 
very scanty before the Reformation, was 
fathered by the Lutheran bishop Mikael 
Agricola, who, as a religious poet, was fol¬ 
lowed by other churchmen. Secular 
literature in 16th-century Finland consists 
of law-books and chronicles translated 
from the Swedish. The influence of 
Swedish, the language of the ruling class, 
was paramount, notably after the founda¬ 
tion of the Turku (Abo) Academy in 1640. 
It may be seen in all branches of contem¬ 
porary writing—in historical, devotional 
and occasional verse and in classical drama. 
The period from 1721 to 1809, which fol¬ 
lowed the decay of Swedish power and 
ended with the Russian annexation of Fin¬ 
land, was that of the Swedish Fennophils 
and represents the interest of the age of en¬ 
lightenment in national idiosyncrasy and 
the decline of emphasis on theology. These 
characteristics arc evident in the Latin 
writings of the Swedish bishop D. Jus- 
Icnius, the earliest collector of Finnish 


folk-poetry. His work was continued and 
amplified by another Swede, H. G. Por- 
than, during the second half of the i8th 
century. The incorporation of Finland in 
Russia as an autonomous duchy (1809) 
approximately coincides with the begin¬ 
nings of the romantic revolt in eastern 
Europe and the asccnd.incy of nationalism. 
Patriotic sentiment now informs the writ¬ 
ings of Finn and Finnish Swede .alike and 
shows itself besides in an intensified pas¬ 
sion for folk-lore and in the foundation of 
the Finnish Literary Society (1831). 
Among the founders of this important 
association was E. Ldnnrot, the creator of 
Kalevala. The appearance of the second 
(expanded) edition of his epic in 1849 
marks the peak of Finnish romanticism 
(1835-85). The nationally significam 
period 1860-85 was one mainly of prose in 
the romantic-realistic vein. Here the lead¬ 
ing author was A. Kivi. whose varied genius 
gave Finnish literature its first brilliant 
stories and pla>-s. His realism reappears in 
the drama of the earliest Finnish authoress, 
Minna Canth. and especially in the prose 
of J. Aho and other novelists of the Young 
Finland movement. The end of the cen- 
tury witnessed c neo^romantic reaction to 
the naturalism of this group and the new 
fashion expressed itself in both prose (J. 
Linnankoski, Maria Jotuni) and poetry (E. 
Lcino, O. Mannincn, V. A. Koskenniemi). 
Finnish authors of all schools welcomed the 
establishment of their country’s political 
independence in 19*8. Since then Fin¬ 
nish literature has been enriched qualita¬ 
tively and quantitatively by a remarkable 
body of writers who have contributed to all 
the literary genres. Among the more 
prominent arc the novelist F. E. SillanpSS 
and the short-lived lyric poet U. Kailas. 

Besides its otvn literature Finland has a 
considerable and thriving literature in 
Swedish. From the linguistic standpoint 
this is a province of Swedish literature. 
The earliest name in it is that of the 16th- 
century monk Jdns Budde, but Swedish 
literature does not properly begin in Fin¬ 
land till 1640, when the Swedish university 
was founded. At first the emphasis was 
largely on religion (J. Gczelius). Secular 
literature becomes prominent in the 18th 
century (J. Frese, G. F. Creutz). The lat¬ 
ter part of the century saw the appearance 
of Porthan’s Abo Tidningar, the fmt 
literary periodical. This marks a mming 
point. The late classical period is per¬ 
sonified by F. M. Franzdn, a Finn by 
extraction, whose poetry sometimes anti¬ 
cipates Runeberg’s. Swedes also parti¬ 
cipated actively in the upsurge of Furnish 
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nationalism which accompiinied the Rus¬ 
sian annexation. The Swedish literature 
of Finland culminated in the romanticism 
of J. L. Runeberg and Z. Topelius. In 
the second half of the igih century the out¬ 
standing names are those of K. A. Tavast- 
stjema and the poet B. Gripenberg. In 
one sense the Swedish literature of Finland 
represents Sweden’s last and longest hold 
on the countr>\ 

Finnish: F. Godenhjclm^ Handbook of the 
History of Finnish LiUrature {tr. E. D. Butler, 
1898); D. Comparetti, Traditional Poetry of 
the Finns (tr. I. M. Anderton, 1898); E. N. 
Setala, Die finnische Literatur (1908); E. Lcino» 
Suomalaisia hirjailioita (1909); S. Pakarinen, 
Suomalainen kirjaUisutis 1901-29 (1912-31); 

V. A. Koskenniemi, Kirjoja ja kirjailioita (4 
vols, 1916-25); R. Koskimies, Suomalaisia 
kirjailioita XX tntosisadan alussa (1927); O. A. 
Kallio^ Uudentpi suomalainen kirjallisuus (2 
vols, 1928-29); V. Tarkiainen, Suomalainen 
kQnsalliskirjallisuus (14 vols» 1930 ff.); 11- 
Grellmann, Finnische Literatur (1932); B. 
Collinder» Firuh prosadikining (1932); V. 
Tarkiaincn, Suomalaisen kirjallisuuden historia 
(1934); V. W. Salminen, Suomalaisten 
msdnaisranojon historia (1934); J. L. Perret, 
Panorama de la literature conteniporaine de 
Pintande (1936); J. W. Juvclius, Suomen kan- 
sollis^kirjaUisuuden vaiheet (i937)i R* Kos¬ 
kimies, Eldtd kamaUUkirjallisuus (2 vols, 
1944-46); V. A. Laiva and K. HcikilS, Suoma* 
laisen kirjallisuuden Mstoria (1947). 

Swedish: A. Hulttn, Den svenska vitter^ 
heten i Finland, 1640-1720 (1904), Finlands 
litteratur under frihetstiden (2 vols, 1906-10); 

W. SOderhjelm, Abo^romantiken (i9tS)» R* 

Hcdvall, Finlands svenska literatur (19*?)^ Y- 
VascniuSi Ldrobok i Sveriges oeh Finlands /it- 
teraturhistoria (6th cd. 1921); B. Appclbcrg, 
Svensh liiteraturkistoria (1928); H. SchQck and 
K. Wartburg, Jllustrerad svensk litteratur-' 
historia, 7 (1932); J. Landquist, Modem svensk 
litteratur i Finland (1929). W.K.M. 

Fiore, II9 an abbreviated Italian version, 
written c. 1285-1300, of both parts of the 
Roman de la Rose, in a sequence of 232 
sonnets. The fact that the author is a 
FlorentinCi that he names himself * Durante * 
and is a remarkably good writer, has led a 
number of scholars (e.g. Ma22oni and 
D’Ovidio) to identi^ him with Dante 
Alighieri. This opinion, however, is not 
generally held today. 

II P. e U Deiio d*Amore, cd. E. G. Parodi 
(1922; an appendix to the Opere di Dcmte, ed, 
Societk dantesca italiana, 1921); 
aiUgorico-didattici del see. XIII» ed. L. Di 
Benedetto (1941). . . . 

F. Torraca, Studs di storia letterana (1923); 
M- Barbi in Studi daoteschi, 3; S. Dcbcnct^tti, 
dnd., 8. 

Fioretti di S« Francesco, a colle^ion 
of stories and legends of St Francis of 


Assisi put together by an anon>Tnous 'I'us- 
can some time in the first half of the i4ih 
centur>'. With its simple and unaffected 
elegance it is a jewel of early Italian 
prose. 

/ Fioretti, cd. A. Della Torre (1910), ed. G. 
Bastiniani (1950). 

N. Sapegno, II Trecento (5th cd. 1948). 

K.F. 

Flamenca (c. 1240-50), Provencal courtly 
romance; 8,095 octosyllabic lines, conclu¬ 
sion missing; the work of an unknown cleric 
from the Rouerguc district. Ho describes 
the birth of the love of Flamenca, jealously 
guarded by her husband Archambaut 
de Bourbon, for Guillaume de Nevers. a 
young nobleman of delicate breeding. The 
romance derives in its entirety from French 
models, which it none the less excels in its 
subtly ironic and graphic descriptions ot 
real life. One of the most delightful of all 
examples of 13th-century narrative art. 

Flamenco, cd. with Fr. tr. P. Meyer (1865, 
1907); Eng. tr. 11. F. M. Prescott (1930). 

C. Grimm, Stude sur le roman de Flamenca 
(1930); K. Lewent, 'Zum Inhalt und Aufbau 
von F.’ in Zcitschr. f. roman. Philol., 52 (1933) 
and ‘Ncues zur F.*, ibid., 54 (1935); G. 
lardct, Le roman de Flamenca (1936); Ch. V. 
Langlois, La tiV en France au moyen age . . . 
(1924). R.R.B. 

Flemish Literature forms an integral 
part of Dutch literature (q.v.) until the end 
of the xbth ccntur>'. During the 17th cen¬ 
tury it carried on the national tradition in 
the lyric (De Harduyn), the drama (Ogicr, 
De Swaen) and didactic prose (Poirters), 
but gradually waned and suffered an al¬ 
most total eclipse in the i8th ccntur>% when 
French became the language of the dlite — 
though no literature worthy of the name 
arose in that language either. Reaction 
against the hegemony of French began 
before the end of the century, and a Flem¬ 
ish revival was started by the ‘ rhetoricians ’ 
(K. Brocckacrt, P. J. de Borchgravc, J. B. 
Hofman etc.). 

Early in the 19th century the renascent 
Flemish genius created the Flemish branch 
of the romantic movement in Europe. 
Preference was given to historical subjects. 
The older generation (Ghent) were mainly 
philologists who rediscovered the lost 
treasures of the medieval heritage (J. Fr. 
Willems, J. B. David, Ph. Blommaert, F. 
Snellacrt) and produced the 6rst t%vo new 
important poets, K. L. Ledcganck and Pr. 
van Duyse. The younger generation 
(Antwerp) was more vehement and con¬ 
sistent: its typical exponent is H« Con¬ 
science, who created the Flemish novel. 
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The reaction aj^ainst the idealizing ten¬ 
dency of the romantic movement was begun 
by D. Sleeckx, advocate of a well-balanced 
realism. A. Bcrgmann produced a 
masterpiece of charming narrative, Ernest 
Staes^ while V. Lovcling gave depth and 
new problems to the novel {Een dure eed). 
J. M. Dautzenberg and J. van Beers simpli¬ 
fied and refined poetr>', and M, Rooscs, a 
congenial spirit of Taine’s, wrote the first 
literary criticism worthy of the name. 

Contemporary^ with this rather narrow¬ 
minded realism, a sudden blossoming 
occurred in West Flanders. The in¬ 
genious G. Gezelle found in God, nature, 
the fatherland and his own soul the source 
of an original lyricism. H. Verricsl, 
Flemish agitator, restored to prose its 
natural flow and lithcncss and A. Roden- 
bach enriched Flemish literature with his 
militant poetry. 

The example of Gczclle, Verriost and 
Rodunbach proved more inspiring to the 
generation of Van Nu cn Straks, which in 
the 1890$ brought literature outside West 
Flanders on a European level, than that of 
their immediate predecessors, the Flemish 
writers of 1880. These, however, led by 
P. de Mont, wi<iened the horizon and pre* 
pared the ground, focusing interest on the 
idea of sense-perception, individualism and 
art for art's sake. 

The writers, although of widely diver¬ 
gent views, affiliated to the magazine Von 
Nu cn Straks (1893-^4; 1896-1901) strove 
for on art of complete and universal 
humanism on a neo-romantic basis. The 
leading personality, A. Vermeylen, in his 
essays and novel De tvandclendejfood^ repre¬ 
sented a more or less idealistic rationalism. 
P. van Langcndonck voiced the incurable 
pain of the poite niaudii, E. de Bom pro¬ 
duced the first modem Flemish psycho¬ 
logical novel {Wrakken). K. van de 
Woestijne, in his poetry and prose stories, 
built up the symbolic autobiography of the 
typical Jin-de^siicle personality—one of the 
peaks of European sy^nbolism. Stijn 
Streuvcl$,a master of prose, rc-crceted the 
West Flemish landscape into a cosmic and 
sometimes visionary world, in which nature 
and man merge into an intimate unity. In 
H. Teirlinck's novels and plays, imagina¬ 
tion, sensuousness and sonorous diction are 
the most conspicuous constant features. 
In the beautifully-built stories of F. V. 
Toussaint van Boclaere, crystallizations 
of life’s intensity, a tragic note may often 
be heard. 

Outside the sphere of Van Nu cn Straks 
another literature, in many respects no less 
important, developed. Naturalism attained 


its summit in C. Buysse, the now pro¬ 
digiously thriving regional novel in M. 
Sabbe and L. Backclmans. The pictur¬ 
esque rhymes of O. K. de Lacy and the 
sturdy rhythms of R. de Clcrcq still belong 
to liring poetry. The literary mentor of 
the reviving Roman Catholic intelligentsia, 
J. Persijn, enthusiastically interpreted neo¬ 
scholasticism. But the strongest spiritual 
force of his time—together with Vcrmeylcn 
and, like him, reaching beyond,the borders 
of the belles-lettres—was the priest C. 
Verschaeve, who in liis extensive poetical, 
dramatic and cssayistic writings gave a 
passionate paraphrase of his Augustinian 
philosophy, full of tensions between tem¬ 
porality and eternity. The Boomgaard 
group (including A. de Ridder and P. G. 
van Hccke) advocated a more pronounced 
cosmopolitanism than Van Nu en Straks 
and defended a decadent culture. J. van 
Nijien is a lovable stoic. 

A new orientation became apparent in 
the first world war; not perhaps in the sud¬ 
denly increasing interest in regional litera¬ 
ture, where a number of original books such 
as PaUieter and Boerenpsalm by F. Tim¬ 
mermans and De IVitte by K. Claes, earned 
fame far outside Flanders, but rather in the 
poetr>' (A. van Cauwelacrt) and the prose 
(Fr. de Backer, Longimss) of the young 
generation and fully in the expressionist 
movement which came to the fore especially 
in poetry and on the stage. Its focal point 
w*as the magazine Ruimte (1920-21) which 
published the manifesto of this generation: 
precedence of ethics over aesthetics, and 
of social art over individualism. The most 
important exponent was P. van Ostaijen. 
The poets of *t FontcinQe (1921-24), R. 
Minne, M. Roclants, R. Herreman, K. 
Leroux» opposed expressionism, giving 
vent to their love of life in conservative 
forms, as did the solitary poet and critic 
U. van de Voorde. In the favourable 
atmosphere of expressionism dramatic art 
was suddenly raised to a high pitch. 
The Vlaamse Volkstonccl, first under 
J. O. de Gruyter then under the revolu¬ 
tionary impulse of J. de Mcester, between 
the years 1923 and 1929 was Europe’s 
most advanced theatre company. The 
movement also inspired dramatic literature 
at home which was raised to a higher level 
by H. Tcirlinck, A. van de Velde, P. de 
Mont, G« Martens, W. Putman. 

By 1930 the expressionist tide had ebbed. 
The Icvel-headedncss which followed was 
favourable to the renewal of the novel and 
to the production of a more personal and 
human poetry. Contrary to the more 
picturesque and anecdotical novels of their 
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predecessors, the psychological novels of 
M. Roelants, the djTiamic stories of human 
experience by G. Walschap, the social 
stories of L. Ztelens put man, riewed from 
wthin, in the centre. F. de PiJlcdjn, M. 
Gilliams, A. van Hoogenbemt arc psycho¬ 
logists and stylists; M. Matthijs, N. E* 
Fonteyne and A. Demedts write in the 
style of the modem matter-of-fact school. 
The caustic W. Elsschot, the sceptical R, 
Brulez, the intellectual M. Gijscn are acute 
observers of human weaknesses. After 
1930 a personal note of emotion was ex¬ 
pressed by the poets of the ‘Vormcn’ 
group, P. G. Buckinx and R. Verbeeck, 
and further by Albc, K. Jonckhecrc, B. 
Decortc and H. Hen sen w'ho overshadowed 
the nationalistic poets (e.g. F. Vcrcnockc, 
B. Pelcman). During or after the second 
world war the novelists J. Daisne, L. P. 
Boon, II. Lampo, P. van Akcn, P. L^beau, 
H. Claus, J. Walravens, none of them 
a regionalist stoty'-teller, the poets A. 
van Wilde rode, H. %'an Herreweghen, 
J. dc Hacs, Reninca, C. d’Haen, tr>"ing 
to express a pregnant sense of life, and the 
dramatists Daisne and Hensen came to 
the fore. 

Th. Coopman and L. Scharp6, Ceschied^nis 
der Vtaamsche Utterkunde (1910); P. Kenis, 
Een oT^zicht ran de Vlaamsche letterkunde na 
'Van Nu eft Etra/n' (1930); R. F. Lissens, 
Het Impressionume in de Vlaamsche letterkunde 
(1934); Fr. Baur and others, Geschsedenis van 
de Letterkunde dcr Nederlatiden (1939 A. 
Ocmedts, Dt Vlaamsche poizie sinds igiS 
(and cd. 1945); A. Vcrmcylcn, De Vlaanue 
Letteren van Gezetfe tot heden, with intro, by 
Fr. de Backer (4th ed. r949); De Vlaamse 
literatuur sedert Gezelle, ed. R. F. Lissens 
(1950); M. Gijscn, Deliteratusrr in Zuid^Neder^ 
land seders 1830 (4th ed* 1951); Pr. Arents, De 
Vlaamsche sehrijvers in het Duitsch verlaatd 
(1944) and De Vlaamse sehrijvers in het Engels 
vertaald (1950).—Fr. de Backer, ‘Contem¬ 
porary Flemish Literature’, in Contemporary 
Literature in Belgium (1939); J. A. Goris, BeL 
gian Letters (and ed. 1948); S. Lilar, TTte BeU 
gum Theatre since 1890 (1950).—P. Ham^Ihas, 
Hiitasre poUtufue et liiUrmre du mourement 
fiamand (and ed. 19x4); A. de Bidder, La 
litUrature fiamande contemporaiste (1923); U. 
van de Voordc, Partorama dun siicJe de /iV- 
tirature nierlandaise en Belgique (1930); Fr. 
Clossct, Aspects et figures de la litthature 
fiawnde (1943).—M. Hechtle, Die fidmisehe 
Diehtung von 1830 bis zur Gegemcart 
W, Cordan, Der vldmische Spiegel (1943). 

R.F.L. 

Floire et Blanchcflor (before x 2 70), 
French romance* Blanchcflor, a Christian 
girl, and Floire, son of the emir of Spain, 
are brought up together and fall in love* 
Blanche£>r xa sold to merchants by the 
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emir, in order to prevent the match. 
Floire sets out to look for her, arrives at 
Babylon and gets into the harem where she 
is confined by hiding in a basket of flowers. 
The lovers arc discovered by the sultan, 
condemned to the stake, but pardoned and 
joined in marriage when he obser%'es their 
great affection for each other. A fresh 
and tender storv*. treated with delicate and 
idyllic charm, it is dcserxcdly the most 
popular romance of the middle ages. A 
second French version (before 1200) is 
cruder and develops the adventure ele¬ 
ment. The work was adapted into most 
European languages. 

Ed. M. Pelan (1937; version I); F. Kruger 
(1938; both versions).—Foreign adaptations: 
the Tricrcr Floyris (r. 1170. fr.igmcntar>'), ed. 
E. Stemmeycr, m Zeitschr. f, di. Alt., ai ; 
Aliddlc German (r. 1220) by Konrad 

Fleck (q.v.); Middle English floris and 
Blancbtftour (r. 1250), ed. A. B. Taylor (1927); 
story told baldly, without the rhetorical am¬ 
plification of the French ; the Middle Dutch 
Floris ende Blanceftocr, ed. P. Leendertz 
(1912); the Norse Flores Saga oh Blankiflur, 
ed. E. Kolbing (1896). 'llicse arc all based on 
Version I. Version II is represented by 
Boccaccio’s FHocolo (1338-40). 

G. Huct, ’ Sur I’ongme dc Floire ct Blanche- 
flor’, in Romania, z8 (1899), 35 (1906); J. H. 
Rcinhold, Floire et BUsneheJior (1906); E. 
Lorenz, Floire und Blancheflur (1912). F. W. 

Flyug Dutchman* The story of the 
Flying Dutchman is perhaps the best 
known of a considerable number of stories 
of phantom ships. Its origin is uncertain 
and its romantic treatment by Heinrich 
Heine, Richard W'agner, Captain Marryat 
and others has not made it easy to dis¬ 
tinguish the original kernel of the story 
from its later accretions. It has been 
plausibly dated back to the 17th century, 
the great period of Dutch history, but it is 
impossible to be dogmatic about this. In 
essence it concerns a ghostly ship which is 
seen in bad weather off the Cape of Good 
Hope, beating against the wind and trying 
to round the Cape. Its captain is alleged 
to be a certain Vanderdecken. a stubborn 
man who swore that he would round the 
Cape in a storm or be damned; another 
version suggests that he swore to do it even 
if he had to keep trying until the Day of 
Judgment* For this rash boast he is now 
condennned for ever to continue his 
attempt. Still further versions of the story 
account for the captain’s damnation by 
suggesting that he had made a pact with 
the devil or that a murder had been com¬ 
mitted on board the ship. The crew is 
believed to consist of dead men, who- 
neither move nor answer the hails of other 
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sl^ips, and tlic sight of the phantom is 
popularly believed to bring ill-fortune. 

G. Kalff. De sage t an den vliesenden Hot* 
lander {1923). A.Br. 

Folk Literature. Under this rather loose 
heading are to be included those traditional 
legends, talcs, ballads, songs, proverbs, 
riddles and plays which form the popular 
entertainments of primitive peoples or of 
the uncultured elements of more civilized 
peoples. It is essentially an oral literature, 
handed down for generation after genera¬ 
tion by word of mouth, attaining the 
fixity of written form at an early period 
usually by little more than accident, and 
only at a comparatively late period in 
the history of a civilization attracting the 
attention of the scholar. The student 
of this type of literature is therefore 
faced with vcr>' different problems from 
those wliich confront the student of more 
sophisticated types; rarely, if ever, has he 
any documentary evidence of an authori¬ 
tative nature to help him in the establish¬ 
ment of a text; he is in no position to 
assign any of the material of his study to a 
particular author, scarcely even to a parti¬ 
cular period or place; he is constantly 
faced with the temptation to draw parallels 
which ntay in fact be nothing more than 
such coincidental sirniluritics as arc inevi¬ 
table over a long period of oral tradition; on 
the other hand he runs the risk of missing 
parallels which have been disguised by 
other accidents of oral transmission. The 
awareness of these peculiar problems is of 
the highest importance, since there is no 
doubt that the many fantastically erroneous 
theories and conclusions propounded by 
writers on this subject in the post have 
arisen from a misguided, possibly often 
unconscious, treatment of folk literature on 
the same terms and by the some methods 
os those holding good for a more sophisti¬ 
cated literary tradition. 

Although many early collections of tales 
included some which arc now recognized 
as fairy talcs, no systematic attempt seems 
to have been made to gather together ex¬ 
amples of this particular bran^ of folk 
literature before the work of the brothers 
Grimm at the beginning of the 19th cen¬ 
tury, It would not be easy to invent a 
rigid definition to cover all the kinds of 
stories in their Household Tales^ although 
there arc a sufficient number of fairly con¬ 
stant characteristics which enable one to 
recognize the fairy tale type and style. In 
the vast majority of eases there is a con¬ 
tinuous prose narrative, usually of a serious 
nature though humour is not entirely ex¬ 


cluded, centring around the fortunes of a 
hero or heroine who undergoes a series of 
adventures of a supernatural kind, ending 
with the happy attainment of a particular 
goal. Character and location are not 
generally enlarged upon, and it often hap¬ 
pens that the characters arc not even given 
particular names. Examination of the 
European examples of the fairy tale has 
led to a classification by types, each type 
consisting of a number of motifs in a parti¬ 
cular order; for example, in the ‘ Cupid and 
Psyche^ t^'pe (i) a beautiful girl is loved 
by a man of supernatural race, (z) he 
appears as a man by night and warns her 
not to look at him, (3) she disobeys and 
loses him, (4) she goes to look for him and 
is given certain tasks to perform, (5) she 
finally recovers him. In the ‘ Faithful 
John* type (i) a prince has a faithful ser¬ 
vant who saves him from danger, (2) the 
prince is deceived and punishes the servant 
who is turned into stone, (3) the enchant¬ 
ment is broken by the tears of the prince 
and his bride. There arc variations in 
style from country to country, even where 
the same motifs arc used, but the similari¬ 
ties are much more striking than the dif¬ 
ferences. The origin and dissemination of 
particular tales is still a matter for close 
study and no theory can yet be put forward 
with any degree of certainty. The hypo¬ 
thesis of the mythological origin of the fairy 
story has been generally discredited, how¬ 
ever, and scholars arc inclined to see, in the 
definite shaping and fairly rigid combina¬ 
tion of motifs, evidence of an artistic 
creation by an individual mind at a definite 
time and in a definite place. After the 
creation of a tale came its migration and 
general dissemination, and consequently 
an indefinite number of variants, all how¬ 
ever still bearing unmistakable signs of 
common origm. The suggestion of a 
European origin for all fairy tales, and that 
of their forming part of the conunon Indo- 
European heritage, arc both uncertain. 
Stith Thompson, one of the greatest 
authorities on the subject, points out that 
the fairy-tale style is found in tales of non- 
European origin and that there is even 
something of it in Egyptian collections 
dating back 13 centuries before Christ, In 
1859 T« Benfey postulated an Indian 
origin for fairy tales and their subsequent 
migration to Europe. Whatever the truth 
may be, it seems legitimate to regard the 
type as a form of popular fiction, designed 
above all to please and entertain. Although 
intended to stand on its own^ it is capable 
of being absorbed into a larger work end 
given a literary treatment^ while stiU bearing 
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signs of its origin—examples arc the Poly* 
phemus stor)’ in Homer, the * Grateful 
Dead* type occurring in a stor>' in Cicero, 
and in the apocryphal Book of Tobity and 
Goethe’s use of the ‘Juniper Tree’ in his 
Faust, Other characteristics of the t>'pe 
are the unquestionable virtue of hero or 
heroine as opposed to the equally un¬ 
questionable villainy of their opponents; 
frequently help is given in the performance 
of the inevitable tasks by kindly animals or 
even by inanimate objects; there is a 
marked preference for the numbers r\vo 
and three—nvin brothers, one usually act¬ 
ing as a foil to the other, three questions or 
tasks, the slaying of three giants of which 
the third is the most dangerous, three 
daughters of the king, of which the third 
and youngest is the prettiest; and at the 
end each character is treated strictly 
according to his deserts. 

Other folk tales exist which cannot 
properly be called fairy talcs. The merry 
tale, for example, of the type immortali2cd 
by Boccaccio, frequently bears signs of its 
folk origin, its subject matter taken from 
everyday life and culminating in a humor¬ 
ous situation. Simplicity, realism, wit, a 
general absence of the supernatural and 
frequently a coarseness or indelicacy arc 
typical of these tales. Many of them were 
gathered into compilations in the middle 
ages for use as exempla in religious instruc¬ 
tion, their frequently unsavoury contents 
being glossed over by an allegorical 
interpretation; examples of such collec¬ 
tions are those of Jacques dc Vitry and 
Nicole Bozon, the Gesta Romanorum 
and the Spanish Libro de lot Enxemplos. 
The French fabliau and the Italian 
novelU arc later developments of the same 
type. 

The folk song has been well defined as a 
lyric poem with melody, originating anony¬ 
mously in times past among unlettered 
folk and remaining in currency for a con¬ 
siderable time, usually for centuries. It 
is thus to be distinguished from a popular 
song of literary origin which has merely 
gained currency among the folk; at the 
same time it is clear that there is a constant 
give and take between the literary and the 
folk worlds in these matters—often a 
genuine folk song is given a more artistic 
and polished form by poet or composer and 
on the other hand a number of songs now 
thought of as old folk songs probably had 
a literary origin of which no trace has been 
preserved. The first part of this process 
is apparent in the w'ork of many modem 
British composers who have found inspira¬ 
tion for their work in traditional folk 
8 


tunes. For example, the melody of Gn ett^ 
sleeves, known today in the setting by 
\*aughan Williams, was an Elizabethan 
love song mentioned by Shakespeare and 
Beaumont and Fletcher and appearing in 
other later works. Manv of the Robin 
Hood plays of the 16th ceitlurN' were not 
much more than dramatizations of the 
ballads on the sanie subject. Arnold’s 
poem of the Forsaken ,\Jcrman was based 
on a Danish ballad story. Qwee;! of Elfans 
Souricey and many of tlic poems of Robert 
Bums owe a similar debt to older Scottish 
songs and ballads. It is rather more ditfi- 
cult to demonstrate the opposite move¬ 
ment, that of a more sophisticated piece of 
literature becoming looked upon as of folk 
origin, but it is probable that such a theor>* 
can be supported from the evidence of the 
J5th-ccntury carols and lyrics and the i6th- 
century' broadside ballads—the last named 
in particular forming an ideal melting pot 
for both kinds of literature. 

The genuine folk song is usually in¬ 
tensely subjective, often highly emotional, 
even melodramatic; its form is generally 
quite simple, tlie 4-lLnc stanza being a 
favourite, often with a refrain at the end of 
each stanza. Undoubtedly one of the old¬ 
est types is the love song, which itself has 
several well defined sub-divisions; there is, 
for example, the serenotOy or song of the 
night visit of the lover to his beloved, and 
closely linked with this the aubadc or fare¬ 
well song of the lover at dawn, immortalized 
by Shakespeare in his Romeo and Juliet; 
there is, too, xhe pastourelle or wooing song, 
of which the works of Theocritus and Bion 
and the medieval troubadours arc but the 
polished literary versions. In addition to 
love songs there was a type of planetus, or 
lament, which almost certainly had its 
origins in funeral ceremonies; the influence 
of this is to be found in the Gaelic coronach 
and the Corsican ballata and in much Old 
Provencal literature; some of the most 
beautiful literary examples occur in the 
medieval laments of the Virgin at the death 
of Christ. The connexion bcuvecn folk 
songs and the dance and the precise origin 
of working songs arc still matters for dis¬ 
cussion, but there seems little reason to 
doubt that many folk songs may be traced 
back to some such sources—weaving songs, 
plough songs, the medieval cantilenae 
molareSy even the better known cradle 
songs, all belong to this group. Any 
activity, in fact, in which rhythmic move¬ 
ment W'as called for, might readily and 
easily give rise to melody and song, as it 
still does amongst the labouring classes in 
many parts of the world. Songs would 
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also arise on ritual occasions such as wcd^ 
dings and the scattering of the seed in the 
fields, the idea of fertility being prominent 
on these occasions, while drinking songs 
and satirical songs of a political nature need 
no further explanation. The literary treat¬ 
ment of such songs has already been re¬ 
ferred to; it should also be noted that their 
forms and rhythms, as distinct from their 
content, have been utilized to good purpose 
on more than one occasion when the 
politer literature of a country was becoming 
sterile; the example of Sir Thomas Wj'att 
in England comes most readily to mind, 
and an even stronger and more continuous 
influence of this nature is apparent in 
Spanish literature. 

Folk drama is probably intimately 
linked in the last resort with all kinds of 
seasonal observances and htual» but the 
exact nature of this relationship is far from 
clear. The Folk or Mummers’ play in 
England, in spite of variations from county 
to county, even from village to village, is 
made up of certain well marked sections; 
the presentation, in which the characters 
taking part arc introduced; the actual 
drama, in which the combatants argue and 
fight, in which one of them is killed, 
lamented and brought back to life; and 
finally the or collection of gifts or 

money from the audience by the players. 
Like all folk literature, this play has under¬ 
gone change after change in detail, while 
retaining its essential outline; lines have 
been misunderstood or misheard and 
altered without any further clarity being 
attained thereby, a frequent enough occur¬ 
rence in oral transmission; new characters 
have been introduced, often enough merely 
to bring the play up to date by including 
topical references. Sir E. K. Chambers 
suggests that the traditional text, so far as 
the figure and adventures of St George are 
concerned, is based ultimately upon a 16th- 
century romance, Richard Johnson’s Fam¬ 
ous Historic of the Seaven Champions of 
Christendom, which was extremely popular 
and many times reprinted. Other items in 
the traditional play were perhaps borrowed 
from the regular travelling theatres of the 
16th and 17th centuries. It has also been 
maintained that much of the Mummers’ 
play is old enough to have affected the reli¬ 
gious drama, the Miracle and Morality 
plays of the middle ages. For the central 
theme of a death and revival Chambers 
himself has suggested the influence of a 
primitive European ludus^ probably with 
some original significance other than that of 
mere amusement, even though it may only 
dimly survive in a vague notion that the 


whole thing is done for luck’. This is 
behind not only the English folk play, but 
also the seasonal customs still observed in 
many parts of the Continent in which a 
death and a revival appear, and the mas¬ 
querades of Les Rotiges and Les Noirs in 
parts of southern France, the widespread 
continental sword dances and garland 
dances, the St George plays, and the 
dramatic ceremonies of Maghios Ghcor- 
ghios in the southern Balkans. Interesting 
too, though a topic which has aroused and 
still arouses much controversy, is the 
possible relation of such a Indus as that 
found at Haghios Ghcorghios to the origin 
of the drama in Greece. 

Other aspects of folk literature may be 
mentioned briefly; charms, rhymes and 
riddles are common currency wherever 
there is articulate speech. Chaims belong 
essentially to the realm of magic; and on 
occasions %vhcn these have attained literary 
form, as in the Anglo-Saxon period, it is 
frequently possible to note the case with 
which pagan and Ch^i^stia^ elements united 
in a single charm in a way which now ap¬ 
pears incongruous. It is also probable 
that a good many children’s rhymes are in 
fact debasements over a long period of time 
of what were once charms or invocations. 
Practically all European languages devel¬ 
oped very thoroughly the riddle, in which 
the author did his best to tease by uniting 
extremely accurate description with de¬ 
liberate misleading of his audience; some 
of the Anglo-Saxon riddles which have 
survived are poetry of a very high order. 

The influence of folk literature upon 
more sophisticated literary forms is some¬ 
thing extremely diflicult to isolate and 
assess. Most obvious are the borrowings 
of a fairy talc motive by a regular dramatist 
or poet» or the inclusion, in a work far 
removed from folk literature, of a song, a 
rhyme or a hint of some primitive belief, 
either to enhance a particular situation or 
simply for the purposes of decoration. 
More elusive are the influences rather of 
the spirit of folk literature than its physical 
manifestations, those mere hints and inflec¬ 
tions which bring the reader or the listener 
to a sudden stop as he recognizes, dimly 
enough perhaps, the voice of a world which 
is far removed from his own sense of 
civilization, but which has yet proved itself 
capable, time and time again, of breathing 
a new and fresh life into outworn literary 
and artistic forms. 

Sec Ballad, Drama, Nursery Rhymes. 

Standard Dietionary of Folklore^ Mythology 
and Legend^ ed. M. l^ch (2 vols, 1949) j A. H. 
Krappe, The Science of Folk-Lore (1930); 
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Folk Lot€. Transactions of the Folklore Society 
(London, i8go fF ) ; E. K. Chambers, The Eng^- 
lish Folk’-Play (1^33); G. H. Gcrould, The 
Grateful Dead (1908); A. Aamc, (rev. Stith 
Thompson). The Types of the Folk Tale, a 
ClassijicQlion and Bibliography (Helsinki, 
1928); S. Thompson, The Folk Tale (1946). 

A.Br. 

Forgeries, Literary. The expression 
literar>' forgerj' niay be understood in 
various ways. In general it can mean any 
piece of writing presented as being some¬ 
thing that in fact it is not. Under this 
general connotation, however, one might 
well include quantities of material to which 
no one of discretion would today apply so 
pejorative a term as forgery': for instance, 
the pscudepigrapha of the Apocr>7>ha and 
even severd canonical books of the Bible; 
the Constitution of Athens, once the 
Aristotelian authorship be called in ques¬ 
tion; any text of liomcr; any edition of 
Virgil containing the disputed first five 
lines of the Aeneid\ and of course the com¬ 
plete works of the Pscudo-Dionysius. But 
all these writings have an obvious value 
that is not very gravely impaired by the 
possible misattribution of the whole or of 
parts of them to the specified author: 
literary readers have not thought the worse 
of the Book of Isaiah since the hand of the 
Deutero-lsaiah was detected; and no stu* 
dent today is likely to be long misled by 
ancient or medieval interpolations into a 
text. Moreoveri many of the sacred and 
profane pscudepigrapha owe their status 
most probably to the naive desire of enthu¬ 
siasts to spot the likeliest author for a work 
that seemed worthy or to develop, in 
nearly good faith, an ^argument from 
authority * for a work that w'ould have suf¬ 
fered no serious depreciation had it been 
allowed to stand unsponsored; and a copy¬ 
ist might innocently vitiate a text by incor¬ 
porating a gloss that he mistook for an 
integral part of it or by interpolating 
relevant or emendatory matter for which 
some reader might conceivably be grateful 
—matter that a modem editor w'ould rele¬ 
gate to an appendix. Clearly the intention 
behind such labelling and tampering 
strikes us today as merely ingenuous: 
whereas it is to the disingenuous that the 
name forgery is most usefully, as it is most 
usually, confined. 

This article, then, will be concerned for 
the most part with cases in literary history 
where a deliberate attempt to deceive the 
reading public has been either proved or 
notoriously alleged. 

Some of the motives for literary forgery 
may be as follows. A forger may wish (i) 


simply to make money or to secure some 
other real advantage; (2) to win credit for a 
sensational discoveiy*; (3) to establish some 
controversial point of scholarship to which 
he feels himself committed; (4) to prove 
himself as capable a writer as the writer 
whose name he uses; (5) to indulge, quite 
platonically, a talent for deception; (6) to 
consummate the ruin of a writer already 
suspect; or (7) to launch some work that 
might be thought discreditable to any 
author, e.g. an exercise in pornography, 
or that which might get no serious attention 
at all if it were to be anon>Tnous. 

The ancient scholastic world, in which a 
great will to sophistication had to contend 
with a comparative paucity of libraries and 
the total absence of the printing press, was 
naturally fertile ground for forgeries and 
pseudepigrapha. The latter term may 
here be allowed to cover the very numerous 
Greek writings fathered on the nominal 
heads of schools and sects—PN'thagoras, 
Democritus, Plato and Aristotle, not to 
mention Hermes Trismegistus and Or¬ 
pheus—as well as the spurious Anacreontea 
and Theognidea. Heraclidcs Ponticus (4th 
century d.c.) is accused of passing his own 
tragedies off under the name of Thespis, 
and Lobon of Argos of having himself 
composed the passages that he ‘ quoted' in 
his book on poets. Of especial interest 
today, however, arc the Letters of P/utlaris, 
because of the Bcntley-Boylc controversy. 

The historical Phalaris was tyrant of 
Acragas in the 6th century B.c.; the 148 
Letters of Phalaris arc now supposed to 
have been w'ritten by a sophist in the 2nd 
century a.d., presumably as a rhetorical 
exercise or even as a piece of historical 
fiction. They obtained, however, such a 
suspension of disbelief chat with the advent 
of darker ages they were accepted as 
authentic. So opinion remained for cen¬ 
turies, humanists expressing a doubt occa¬ 
sionally, but no one’s faculties being much 
exercised. Then, in 1692, Sir William 
Temple in his essay on Ancient and Modem 
teaming saw fit to insist on the authenticity 
of the Letters. When William Wotton 
attacked this view in his Reflections on An^ 
dent and Modem Learning (1694), Henry 
Aldrich of Christ Church incited the 18- 
year-old Charles Boyle (afterwards 4th 
earl of Orrery) to defend Sir William by 
bringing out an edition of Phalaris. Boyle 
then had to consult a manuscript in the 
King’s Library, St James’s, where the 
scholar Richard Bentley was in charge; and 
when Bentley required the return of the 
MS. before it had been fully collated a 
misunderstanding arose. Boyle’s trivial 
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edition of Phalaris (1695) contained a sar¬ 
casm about Bentley in its introduction. 
Bentley thereupon wrote for the second 
edition of Wotton's Reflections (1697) his 
‘Dissertation on the Epistles of Phalaris’, 
showing on incontestable evidence that the 
Letters were spurious. The fatuous Boyle 
and a clique of Christ Church friends tried 
to reply in the puerilely offensive Dr Bent-^ 
ley's Dissertations . . . examined critically 
(1698). ^rhe question was settled to the 
satisfaction of disinterested persons in 
Bentley’s second issue of his dissertation 
(1699). 

Eusebius of Caesarea, in his Praeparatio 
Evanf’cltca, quotes substantial passages on 
the ancient Phoenician religion and mytho¬ 
logy from the Phoeniciea of one Sanchunia- 
thon, as translated by Philo Byblius. This 
Philo lived in the ist and 2nd centuries 
A.D., whereas Sanchuniathon, according to 
Eusebius, flourished before the fall of Troy. 
Philo moreover seems to be the authority 
from whom the few other ancient authors 
who refer to Sanchuniathon get their know¬ 
ledge. Sanchuniathon would appear there¬ 
fore to be fair game for the textual critic, 
and doubts about him were expressed long 
before the 19th century, e.g. by Henry 
Dodwcll (1681). But in 1836 Friedrich 
Wagcnfcid {1810-46) announced that nine 
books of the Phoeniciea had been discovered 
in the Portuguese convent of Sta Maria dc 
Merinhao by one Col. Pereira. Extracts, 
Sanchuniathon's Urgeschichte der PhSnizier 
(Hanover, 1836), appeared with a foreword 
by Georg Friedrich Grotefend and a 
facsimile of the manuscript; they were 
followed by the full text, Sanchunia- 
thonis Historiarum Phoeniciae libri novent 
(Bremen, 1837). Then it was shown, 
largely by Franz Carl Movers, that the 
discovery was fraudulent: there was neither 
convent nor colonel, and Wagenfeld’s 
manuscript was on paper with an Osna- 
brUck watermark. After this, for nearly 
100 years, confidence in Sanchuniathon was 
very low: some said that Philo had invented 
Sanchuniathon, others that Eusebius had 
invented both Philo and Sanchuniathon, 
all that the pre-Trojan date was to be 
rejected. Then Ras Shamra (Ugarit) was 
excavated: ancient Phoenician documents 
were revealed, containing mythological in¬ 
formation in strong support of Sanchuni- 
athon’s statements and belonging in fact 
to the 2nd millennium B.c. 

Within little more than 100 years of his 
death Horace's name was being ottached 
to spurious works, as Suetonius, who was 
not deceived by them, testifies in his Vita 
Horatii. But the only forgeries of lasting 


interest in Latin literature belong to a much 
later period, probably to the 4th and to the 
5th century: the two histories of the Trojan 
war ascribed to Dictys Cretensis and to 
Dares Phrygius. Both of these histories 
purport to be translations from the 
accounts of actual belligerents and were 
accepted as such by the medieval writers 
on Troy: Benoit de Sainte-Maure, e.g., 
thought Dares, as an eyewitness, a belter 
authority on Trojan matters than Homer. 

Innumerable frauds were prompted by 
the enthusiasm for antiquity that prevailed 
during the early Renaissance. The most 
noteworthy of these were contained in the 
Antiquitatum variorum voliimina XVII 
(Venice, 1489; Rome, 1498) of pope Alex¬ 
ander Vi’s prot^g^ Joannes Annius (Gio¬ 
vanni Annio or Nanni, of Viterbo; 1432- 
1502), which included not only matter 
ascribed to such writers as Fabius Pictor 
and Myrsilus but also five spurious books 
of Berosus. Annius was held in the 
highest esteem during his life but was dis¬ 
credited shortly after his death. Patriotic 
Italian scholars now believe him to have 
been the dupe of forgers, not a forger 
himself. 

Forgeries of Latin authors continued to 
appear throughout the i6th century, after 
which they became less frequent. The 
Petronian fragments which Francois Nodot 
claimed to have found in Belgrade in 1688 
were recognized as false from the number 
of gallicisms in the Latin. 

The great forgeries of the middle ages 
were not of a literary nature, primarily be¬ 
cause the cultural climate that is prere¬ 
quisite for literary forgery did not during 
that era obtain. Writers of talent who 
found patrons found them, precariously, 
on their own merits: forgers concerned 
themselves not with ‘ contributing to 
literature* but with furthering solid polit¬ 
ical or ecclesiastical interests. Neither 
the' Donation of Constantine ’ that Lorenzo 
Valla was to denounce with such distinc¬ 
tion, nor the False Decretals nor the 
spurious treatises ascribed to Aristotle, 
Albertus Magnus, Bonaventura and others 
for doctrinal ends fall within our scope, any 
more than do the deeds forged to establish 
an abbey’s claim to land or to some desir¬ 
able commodity. In the middle ages 
literary forgery was not worth while, be¬ 
cause the real enjoyment of literary work 
that characterized the period had not yet 
deteriorated into an academic respect for 
literature. An atmosphere of academic 
respect provides the literary climate most 
congenid, if not indispensable, to the 
flourishing of literary forgery. 
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A doubly malicious forger>‘ was per¬ 
petrated by the authors of the various 
pamphlets now known collectively as Lo 
France galanie and usually bound up (at 
least since the edition of 1754) with Bussy* 
Rabutin’s Histoire amoureuse des Ganles. 
These pamphlets were written by the 
agents of the prince de Conde and pub* 
lished from c. i 66 y onwards anonj^nously, 
with the intention, however, that they 
should be attributed to Bussy, who had 
been in disgrace since the scandal that 
followed the publication of the Hisioire, 
The pamphlets thus sers'cd two of Condi's 
purposes: (i) the ostensible one of slander¬ 
ing Louis XIV; (2) that of injuring Bussy, 
who had in fact written nothing against the 
royal family. They were very successful, 
but are now read with less pleasure than 
Bussy^s authentic work. 

Luisa Sigea, a Spanish blue-stocking (c. 
1518-60), had nothing to do with the cele¬ 
brated erotic * Dialogues’ published under 
her name. They arc the work of the law¬ 
yer and antiquarian Nicolas Chorier (1609- 
92), who launched them c. 1660 as Aloisiae 
Sigeat Toletanae satyra soladica de arcanis 
Qfnoris and claimed that his own very 
elegant Latin was a translation by J. 
Meursius from Luisa’s Spanish. Often 
reprinted in modem languages, they are 
still much enjoyed by the curious and have 
outlived all Luisa's genuine work. 

A certain literary interest is attached to 
the imposture of the vagrant George 
Psalmanazar from the time when he was 
found masquerading as a Japanese by a 
clerical rogue called William Irmes, at 
Sluys in 1702. innes persuaded Psalman¬ 
azar to represent himself as a Formosan 
Christian abducted by the Jesuits, brought 
him to England and introduced him to 
the Anglican hierarchy. Thus launched, 
Psalmanazar enjoyed an immense social 
success. His Historical and Geographical 
Description of Formota^ an Island subject to 
the Emperor of Japan (1704) was dedicated 
to Henry Compton, bishop of London, 
who was largely responsible for Psalman- 
azar’s being sent to Oxford to teach his 
fictitious Formosan language to future 
missionaries. A Dialogue between ajapon^ 
ese and a Formosan about Some Points of the 
Religion of the Time appeared in 17 ^ 7 J 
but when Innes was appointed chaplain- 
general to the English forces in Portugal in 
recognition of his conversion of Psalman¬ 
azar, the latter missed the support of his 
first patron and lost confidence. There¬ 
after he gradually gave up his pretences, 
Writing in 1747 that he had Mong since 
owned the fraud \ However, a summary 
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of his Formosa appeared in the Bibliotheque 
dcs Voyages (Paris) as late as iboS. 

Allegations amounting to a charge of 
forger)' arose from the affair of the couplets 
(1709 fF.) which ruined the career of 
the quarrelsome Jean-Baptistc Rousseau. 
Rousseau, who was known to have written 
five offensive couplets (1700) against the 
litcraty habitues of the Cafe Laurent, was 
at once suspected to be the author of 12 
subsequent couplets, of a much more de- 
famatoiy nature, in which the same people 
were attacked. He, however, accused the 
mathematician Joseph Saurin, himself a 
victim of the couplets, of having written 
them. But when Rousseau was found to 
have suborned a witness in Saurin’s trial 
for defamation, Saurin was acquitted and 
Rousseau banished (1710). The matter 
was for many years considered settled, ex¬ 
cept by Rousseau, who continued always 
to accuse Saurin. Then, in 1752, con¬ 
siderable stir was caused after the death 
(1751) of the writer Nicolas Boindtn by the 
publication of an elaborate tnemoire that he 
had left accusing not only Saurin but also 
the amiable Antoine Houdar de La Motte, 
another victim of the offending couplets, of 
having contrived the whole affair, with 
others, in order to ruin Rousseau. But the 
several absurdities put forward to sub¬ 
stantiate this charge, together with the 
known good characters of the accused men 
and the fact of Boindin’s private rancour 
against them, resulted in public opinion 
eventually discrediting the posthumous 
testimony. 

It is hard to suggest any motive but envy 
for the forgeries of William Lauder (ft 770 
who made up his mind to convict Milton of 
plagiarism. He went about this by taking 
passages of modem Latin poems that 
faintly resembled Paradise Lost and in¬ 
terpolating into themextracts from the Latin 
translation of that epic. These concoc¬ 
tions he published sporadically until 175 ^* 
when he gathered them into An Essay on 
Mil ton* s Use and Imitation of the Modems, 
to which Johnson, deluded, wrote a preface 
and a postscript. But the Rev. John 
Douglas (later bishop of Salisbury) took 
the trouble to consult the available texts of 
the cited modem authors and exposed 
Louder in Milton no Plagiary (1751)- 

Perhaps the best-loved of the English 
forgers is the prodigious Thomas Chatter- 
ton. His original motive was perhaps 
merely to indulge adolescent fantasies of 
escape into the middle ages; but he must 
eventually have come to derive gratification 
from the very success of his hoaxes, and 
there is no doubt that he was ready to use 
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the Rowley poems for his own material 
ad vancement. 

The Ossianic forperies owed their 
existence to the early romantic enthusiasm 
for thincs barbarous. James Maepherson 
bepan his career by reciting and translating 
snatches of Gaelic verse. Encouraged in 
this, partictilarly by John Home (the 
author of Douglas), he produced a volume, 
Fragments of Ancient Poetry collected in the 
Highlands (Edinburgh, 1760), which was 
well received though Gray had doubts 
about its authenticity. Having hinted in 
his book at the existence of a large Gaelic 
poem. Maepherson now went off to the 
Highlands, again with Home’s encourage¬ 
ment, to assemble this epic. Fingal, an 
Ancient Epic Poem in six boohs . , . com¬ 
posed by Ossian, the son of Fingal, translated 
from the Gaelic language appeared in Lon¬ 
don in 1762, dedicated to Lord Bute and 
accompanied with a dissertation by Hugh 
Blair on the superiorities of Celtic heroic 
poetry over Greek. Next year appeared 
Temora, an Ancient Epic Poem in eight 
books, published at Bute’s expense. There 
was no%v a great clamour to sec Mac- 
pherson’s sources, but Maepherson took no 
notice except to offer to print them if the 
public would subscribe (no one would). 
He then became touchier and touchier on 
the subject in the face of increasing sceptic¬ 
ism. Controversy on Ossian was revived 
at Maepherson’s death, but a committee 
appointed in 1797 by the Highland Society 
took the view in its report (1805) that Mae¬ 
pherson had edited his fragments very 
liberally and had interpolated material so as 
to present a whole where no whole had been. 
Denounced in England but acclaimed 
abroad. Ossian earned his creator ,£1,200. 

Meanwhile John Pinkerton, who did not 
care for the Gaelic element that Maepher¬ 
son was exploiting in Scotland, tried to sell 
Lowlands products on the same romantic 
market. The spurious nature of his Select 
Scotish Ballads (1783) was demonstrated by 
Joseph Ritson (writing as ‘Anti-Scot’) in 
the Gentleman’s Magazine and was ad¬ 
mitted by Pinkerton himself in the preface 
to his Ancient Scotish Poems (1786). 

The exposure of Ossian was the im¬ 
mediate occasion for suspicion to be cost 
over that monument of medieval Russian 
literature, the Slovo o polku Igoreve (q.v.), 
‘discovered’ in 1795 by Count A. I. 
Musin-Pushkin and published in 1800. 
Throughout the 19th century Russian 
critics were free to doubt its authenticity; 
but doubts were very largely dispelled 
when long excerpts from it were recognized 
in the apparently \zXtt Zadonshchina, Un¬ 


fortunately, in the revival of extreme 
nationalism under the later Stalinist regime 
Russian scholars found themselves so 
deeply committed to the Slovo that no 
notice could be taken in the U.S.S.R. of 
Andri Mazon’s Le Slovo d'lgar (Paris, 
1940), in which the Zadonshchina i.s re¬ 
habilitated and the charge of plagiarism 
and forgery brought back against Musin- 
Pushkin. 

Nationalistic antiquarianism must also 
be blamed for the forgeries issued by Vde- 
lav Hanka. who published in 1817 and 1818 
the Krdlovidvorsk^- rukopis (Kdniginhofer 
1 landschrift) and the Zclenohorsky (Grvln- 
berger). Old Czech texts ascribed to the 
13th and 9th-ioth centuries respectively. 
Suspicion was raised by 1824, but the coup 
de grace came when T. G. Masaryk, Czech 
nationalist though he was, denounced 
them for honesty’s sake in his Athenaeum 
(1886-87). 

The Shakespearean frauds were per¬ 
petrated in response to the largely im¬ 
pertinent curiosity about Shakespeare’s 
life that grew up out of the 18th century’s 
enthusiasm for his plays. The editor 
George Steevens forged a letter from Peele 
to Marlowe on Shakespeare and passed it 
off for many years (1770 ff.) in spite of its 
containing an anachronism about the Globe 
’Theatre. John Jordan (1746-1809), a 
wheelwright who had the advantage of liv¬ 
ing in Stratford on Avon, seems to have 
confined himself mainly to the improve¬ 
ment of local legends and may be regarded 
as the founder of ‘Anne Hathaway’s’ 
cottage. But the young William Henry 
Ireland was taken to visit Stratford in 1794 
and was so much impressed by Jordan’s 
performance in duping his credulous 
father Samuel Ireland that he took to 
similar but superior courses himself. 
Working in a lawyer’s office where old 
parchment was available, Ireland produced 
first a mortgage-deed relating to Shake¬ 
speare, then other miscellaneous docu¬ 
ments, then extracts from a play, William 
the Conqueror (1795). His father opened 
a highly successful exhibition of these 
Shakespcarcana. But Ireland next fabri¬ 
cated a complete Shakespearean play, 
Vortigem and Rowena. This was too 
ambitious: Sheridan’s production of it at 
Drury Lane was a fiasco (2 II 1796); and 
Ireland, already suspect, acknowledged the 
impostures in An Authentic Account of 
the Shakespearian Manuscripts itqqfi). The 
career of John Payne Collier (1789-1883) 
was less brilliant but longer. After be¬ 
coming librarian to the duke of Devon¬ 
shire. Collier got access to numerous 
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interesting documents in private hands; 
and his books, Netv Facts regarding the 
Life of Shakespeare (1835), Xw Particulars 
{1836) and Further Particulars (1839), were 
based in their essentials on forged refer¬ 
ences that he had inserted into these docu¬ 
ments. The same deceit was continued in 
The Eger ton Papers (1840), Mernoi r$ of 
Edtcard Alleyn (1841). Alleyn Papers 
and Diary of Philip Henslcnce (1845). No 
suspicion was aroused till 1852, when he 
began to make claims for numerous 
allegedly i7th-ccnturj* annotations to his 
copy of the second folio Shakespeare. 
Attacked by E. K. Brae {Literary Cookery, 
1855), Collier failed to win an action for 
libel in 1856; and thereafter his forgeries 
were successively exposed as manuscripts 
handled by him were inspected. Never¬ 
theless his responsibility for widely 
accepted falsehood is still recognized as 
immense. 

It may be of interest here to mention 
Joseph von Aschbach's Rosxdtha und 
Celies (Vienna, 2 eds, 1867-68), which 
accused Conrad Ccltcs of having forged 
the 10th-century poems and plays that he 
published as Hrotsvitha's in the editio 
princeps of her work (Nuremberg, 15 ^ 0 - 
Aschbach displayed a hypercritical in¬ 
genuity in palaeographicai argument and 
naturally made a point of the nun of 
Gandersheim's surprisingly classical latin- 
ity; but was answered definitively by 
Rudolf K6pkc {Die dlteste deutsche DUh^ 
terin, Berlin, 1869). 

It was the rise of bibliography in the 
19th century that gave Thomas James Wise 
his life work. Seeing how a printer would 
without question facsimile first edi¬ 

tions, c.g. for the Browming and Shelley 
societies, he engaged the innocent Richard 
Clay and Sons to produce for him editions 
of short w’orks by established authoi^ 
that antedated the recognized firsts. His 
earliest essay was in 1888, on Elizabeth 
Browning's The Runaway Slave (* London, 
1849'), which he persuaded Robert Brown¬ 
ing to accept as genuine. Authors chosen 
later included Thackeray, Arnold, Robert 
Browning himself, George Eliot, Ruskin, 
Tennyson, Swinburne (on whom he 
specialized) and Kipling. His masterpie« 
was an edition of Elizabeth Browning’s 
Sonnets (* Reading. Not for Publication. 
1847’), which he launched through Ed¬ 
mund Gosse in 1893. His long and re¬ 
spected career ended in 1934 with exposure 
in An Enquiry into the Nature of Certain 
Nineteenth Centxsry Pamphlets by John 
Carter and Graham Pollard, who named 54 
fraudulent works. By 1950 the number of 


forged or pirated editions ascribed to Wise 
had risen to 78. 

The problems that confront all writers on 
Arthur Rimbaud make his biography and 
bibliography a matter of perennial dispute 
in the French world of letters. An 
especially acrimonious controversy arose, 
however, in 1949, when the Mercure de 
France published as his work La Chasse 
spirituclle, which was sponsored by Pascal 
Pia, Maurice Nadeau and Maurice Saillet. 
Announced in Combat on 19 May and 
forthwith denounced by .\ndre Breton, it 
was on 25 ^lay acknowledged to be a 
pastiche by Nicolas Bataillc and Mine 
Akakia-Viala. The Mercure dc France 
decided to give the proceeds of the publi¬ 
cation (‘une Somme considerable') to the 
\Ius6c Rimbaud at Charleville. Breton's 
pamphlet, Flagrant d^lit: Rimbaud devant 
la conjuration de Vimposture ct du tntquage 
(6 July), was a scathing castigation of the 
sponsors, who seemed reluctant to admit 
their error. 

Of the several documents dubiously 
attributed after 1945 to the luminaries of 
the Third Reich, the most sensational was 
perhaps the ‘diary'* of Hitler's mistress, 
Eva Braun. After being gleefully serial¬ 
ized in the less critical section of the press, 
it was shown to have been composed inter 
alia of passages from the scarcely more 
reputable Meine Vergangenheit (first pub¬ 
lished in English, My Past, 1913) of the 
Countess Larisch, go-benveen in the arch¬ 
duke Rudolf's tragic relations with Marie 
Vetsera. J.C.R.-S. 

Franciscan Literature. The fame of 
St Francis during his lifetime and after his 
death as w'cll as the controversies concern¬ 
ing the Rule and poverty gave rise to a 
large body of literature. His own writings, 
including the Rules, were collected soon 
after his death and his Song of Brother Sun 
was carefully preserved. Two lives of 
Francis were written by Cclano, the first 
a work of edification and the second a 
revision and amplification. The Legend 
of the Three Companions (Leo, Angelo, 
Rufino) is ‘a charming account of the 
early years of St Francis and his dis¬ 
ciples*, while St Bonaventura*s Life is the 
official picture of the saint. The Fioretti, 
in Italian, the Speculum Perfectionis (a col¬ 
lection of 1318 with many primitive ele¬ 
ments) and the Sacrum Commercium (the 
Holy Converse of the Blessed Francis with 
Lady Poverty) belong to Franciscan legend, 
while giving us precious information about 
the real St Francis. 

The Franciscan literature of devotion 
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centres round the Passion. Bot^aventura 
is a great name, in prose and in verse. The 
Mcditationcs VitaeChristi^ wrongly ascribed 
to him, was a popular handbook of medita¬ 
tion. The sermon literature, including 
books of Exernpla^ is voluminous. 

The movement of personal devotion 
flowered in poetrj'—in the Philomena of 
John Pccham, in the vernacular I^ude of 
Jacoponc da Todi, and above all in the 
Stahnt Mater and the Dies Irae. 

'I'hc history of the remaining Franciscan 
literature of the middle ages is concerned, 
on the one hand, with the vast contribution 
of Franciscan scholars, many of whom 
svcrc Englishmen, to learning, mainly 
scholastic philosophy and theology, and, 
on the other, with writings which arose out 
of the contest between Conventuals and 
Spirituals within the Order. Among 
the important writers on the side of the 
Spirituals, who regarded themselves as the 
true followers of primitive Franciscanism, 
arc Angelo da Clareno, author of the //ij- 
tory of the Sex'en Tribulations \ Peter Olivi, 
a friar of considerable learning, who de¬ 
fended Franciscan poverty and commented 
on the Sentences in a Joachimitc style, and 
Ubertino da Casalc, whose Arbor vitae 
crucifixQc was widely read as a manifesto of 
the spiritual movement. In 1385 appeared 
Bartholomew of Liber deConformitate 

vitae bcati Francisei ad vitam domini nostri 
lem Christi. Franciscan literature proper 
may perhaps be taken to end with the 
Irishman Luke Wadding the his¬ 

torian of the Order and of its writers. 

A. G. Little, A Guide to Franciscan Studies 
(1920): J. R. H. Moorman, The Sources for the 
Life of St Francis of Assisi (1940); D. L. Douic, 
The Nature ond the Effect of the Heresy of the 
Fraticelli (1932). F.J.E.R. 

Free Verse: see Vers Libre, 

French Literature* Since France 
achieved national and cultural unity at a 
relatively early date, most of her literature 
has been written in one standard language 
and produced on a fairly constant national 
territory. On certain points, however, her 
literary frontiers require dearer definition. 
In the evolution of French from Latin two 
main groups of Romance dialects grew up, 
of which the northern group, forming the 
langue predominated and became the 
standard tongue. At certain periods, dia¬ 
lects of the langue d^oil were used outside 
the geographic France (as Norman in Eng¬ 
land), but all writing in them which atta^ 
in any way to continental French culture 
are traditionally considered as French. The 
southern group of dialects {langue d^oc) 


produced a flourishing literature in the nth 
and 12th centuries, then little more until 
the short literary revival of the 19th cen¬ 
tury (see Provencal Literature). The 
emergence of new nationalities has given 
rise to writings in French which belong to 
other cultures (see Canadian and Swiss 
Literature). In general, French litera¬ 
ture embraces the work in standard 
French of any WTiter, whatever his origin 
or residence, who owes his culture pre¬ 
dominantly to France or addresses himself 
primarily to the French public, as—among 
many others—Saint-Evremond, Rousseau, 
Apollinaire, Julien Green. 

French literature has a continuous his¬ 
tory from the 12th century until today. 
Though within that time there have been 
conspicuous changes and renewals, com¬ 
pared to other literatures tlie transforma¬ 
tions have been less violent, the barren 
periods shorter, the peaks in consequence 
less outstanding. Within a highly homo¬ 
geneous culture, the chief literary move¬ 
ments have been the prolific flowering of 
the 12th and 13th centuries; the renewal in 
the 16th century—based partly on a con¬ 
scious return to Greek and Latin models— 
leading to the creation of a native French 
classicism in the 17th century; and the 
romantic movement of the 19th century 
followed by a realist reaction. The past 
75 years have seen a still inconclusive 
struggle between realism and idealism, 
with several attempts to reconcile the 
two. 

French writers have been particularly 
aware of a cultural continuity. Even when 
reacting against their immediate prede¬ 
cessors, they have usually invoked an earlier 
tradition to support their innovations. 
When they have not found it in France 
they have looked to Rome, of which they 
have often claimed to be the cultural heirs. 
They have been considerably more open 
to Latin influences, and with them Italian, 
than to those of the Germanic and northern 
cultures. These played a minor part until 
the romantic period and it is characteristic 
that the main tendency since then has been 
to assimilate the new importations, includ¬ 
ing the recent American element, to the 
native tradition. To describe the course 
of French literature as a continuous process 
of assimilation and rediffusion would be to 
give far too little credit to the native 
originality: yet there is little doubt that the 
world-wide influence of the great French 
writers is largely due to their clear and per¬ 
suasive reinterpretation of concepts which 
would otherwise have remained submerged 
or local. 
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The Middle Ages. —The long period 
between the fall of the Roman empire and 
the establishment of the Capetian d>7iasiy 
in 987 is almost barren of texts in the ver¬ 
nacular. The earliest which sur\'ive are 
the Reichenau and Casscl Glossaries (c. 
8do) and the Strasbourg Oaths of Alliance 
(842). Their interest is purely philological 
since they show the evolution of the French 
variety of Romance from popular Latin. 
The earliest literar>* relic is the 29-line 
fragment of the Cantilhie de Sainte Eulalie 
(c, 880). From the lOth and iith cen¬ 
turies a few other religious writings 
and lives of saints surv'ive, such as the 
Vie de Soiul L^ger and the Vie de Saint 
Alexisy which is the longest and most 
interesting. These works, all in assonanced 
verse, no doubt represent an abundant 
literature of ecclesiastical origin intended 
for audiences who could not read the 
parallel works in Latin. The early secular 
epics may have been contemporary with 
them in some form or other. But no texts 
survive—only plausible indications that 
the genre was probably in being in the 11 th 
century. A consideration of them can only 
be based on the forms which they took in 
the next century. 

The two main currents of faith and 
chivalry run through the literature of the 
X2th and X3th centuries. Sometimes they 
are opposed, sometimes curiously inter¬ 
mingled. To them must be added a real¬ 
istic tendency, often gross or satirical, 
increasingly manifest in the 23th century. 
The principal medium is verse, assonanced 
in the chansons de gesU^ usually rhymed in 
the romances in couplets and in more com¬ 
plicated patterns in the songs of the irouba^* 
dours and of their northern counterparts, 
the trouvires. Prose plays a secondary 
part in a literature created to be intoned by 
jongleurs, or set to music, or, even when 
composed for literate audiences, more often 
read aloud than silently. 

A militant religious spirit is evident in 
many of the chansons de geste (q.v.). Con¬ 
temporary, as we know them, with the 
great century of the crusades, these long 
poems of epic character recount the by 
then ancient wars of Charlemagne against 
the heathen (as in the Chanson de Roland), 
the more recent wars of the southern 
French nobles against the Spanish Mos¬ 
lems, and sometimes the exploits of feud^ 
heroes more concerned in enlarging their 
domains than in following the Cross. The 
nobility contemplated a less ascetic, if less 
brutal, reflection of itself in the courtly 
romances, whose development began some 
50 years ^er the earliest chansons de geste. 

8 ^ 


They also are long narrative poems, in 
which can be discerned, side by side with 
the influence of clerks trained in the dialec¬ 
tical methods of Latin rhetoric, the pre¬ 
occupation of a leisured aristocracy with 
an intricate code of social behaviour 
fundamentally opposed to the simpler 
Christian ethic. But they contain as well 
much pure stoty-tciling—the narration of 
adventure for adventure's sake. They 
are divided into three main types according 
to setting: classical antiquity and Byzan¬ 
tium for the Tonians d‘antiquiti\ contem¬ 
porary for the Yoinam d'a\.eniur€y which 
belong to the 13th century and include 
such works as Guillaume de D 6 lc, the 
Roman de la Violeiie and the short Chate¬ 
laine de Vergy; Artiiurian and Breton for 
the most important group of all. 'I'hc 
‘matter of Britain', first rhymed in French 
by the Norman Wacc, w’as virtually trans¬ 
formed by Chretien de Troyes, the most 
outstanding known author of the 12th 
century. Its vogue continued in the 
13th century*, when an abundant series of 
Arthurian romances in both verse and 
prose expressed that idealistic conception 
of human love which appeared at the same 
time in the allegorical Roman de la Rose 
(q.v.), perhaps the most influential single 
work of the middle ages. 

A shorter form of narrative poem is the 
/oi, which recounts legends and fairy-tales 
mainly of Celtic origin, and whose chief 
exponent was Marie de France. Her work 
belongs to the courtly tradition and has 
nothing in common with the religious and 
moral verse-sio^ of the 13th century, 
of which Gautier dc Coinci’s Miracles 
de la Sainte Vierge is the outstanding 
example. 

Lyric poetry was the creation of the 
Provencal troubadours (q.v.) whose influ¬ 
ence upon the north becomes apparent to¬ 
wards the end of the 22th century. They 
excelled in the song-poem, where the same 
respect for the lady and the same devotion 
and desire for self-perfection in the lover 
which appeared in the courtly romances is 
expressed in delicately conventional music. 
The same forms could be used without 
disparity to glorify the Virgin and celebrate 
divine love. A few poets in the second 
half of the i3Ch century, such as Colin 
Mxxsct and others of the Arras conjr^rie, 
succeeded in introducing realistic elements 
into the courtly genres. Conceivably of 
popular origin are the ballad-like chansons 
de Utile and the various kinds of dancc-song 
and chansons is personnages. But, though 
anonymous, those which survive bear 
signs of having been worked over by skilled 
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trouveres and it is unlikely that we have any 
original folk-poetry. 

A different and certainly popular inspira¬ 
tion underlies the fabliaux (q.v.), which, 
together with the Roynan de Retiart^ repre¬ 
sent a notable reaction against the aristo¬ 
cratic literature of chivalr>'. The first arc 
anecdotal poems some of W'hosc subjects 
can be traced to oriental and classical 
sources, wliile some embody the village joke 
of oral tradition. Nearly all caiT>' a shrewd, 
materialistic moral in tone with the prac¬ 
tical ethics of the bourgeoisi£ rather than of 
tlie knight or the courtier, A similar 
spirit runs through the Roman de Renart^ 
a work of many ramifications by difTcrent 
authors which began to be composed c. 
1175, Here the cunning of the fox and 
the other humbler animals prevails over 
the strcngdi of the greater ones. Neither 
power nor chivalry is respected. Through 
the 13th century, which was also the golden 
age of the fabliaux^ the satire grows bolder; 
the later extensions of the Roman de Renart 
express an open mockery of ilie nobility 
and the church. 

The most truly popular of the mcdio'al 
genres, the drama, evolved only slowly 
from the liturgical drama in Latin. Its 
emergence is marked by the Jeu d*Adam 
(r. 1150), the earliest Mystery play written 
almost wholly in the vernacular, while the 
earliest Miracle play in French is Jean 
BodcTs yeu de Saint Nicolas (c. 1200). 
From the 13th century nothing survives 
except a fragment of a Rt^surrectioft —like 
the^cu d^Adam perhaps composed in Eng¬ 
land—and Rutebeuf's iiliracle de Thdophile 
{c. 1284), which foreshadows the later 
Miracles de Noire Dame. 

An cmbr>'onic comic drama can be seen 
in a number of short 13th-century pieces 
such as Le Gar (on et VaveugU and Le 
Privilege oux Bretons^ but it is uncertain if 
these were more than mimed monologues. 
They are eclipsed by Adam de la Halle’s 
satirical Jru de la FcuiU^c (c. 1262) and his 
yeu de Robin et Marion (c. 1285) which may 
owe their existence to exceptional oppor¬ 
tunities for production afforded by his 
native town of Arras. 

Vernacular prose also developed late. 
For historical and learned writings Latin 
long remained the principal medium, while 
for more popular narrative and fiction the 
jog-trot octosyllabic couplet was a usual 
vehicle until well into the 14th century* 
The later crusades, however, moved a num¬ 
ber of men who were neither Latinists nor 
professional writers to set down what they 
had seen in the some plain French which 
they spoke, A new line of prose chronicles 


opens with Villehardouin’s Conquitc de 
Constantinople (c. i2io) and was worthily 
continued when Joinvillc, writing a hun¬ 
dred years later, looked back to the crusade 
of 1248-54 and traced his memorable 
portrait of St Louis. 

A significant step in the recognition of 
French prose was taken by the monks of St 
Denis towards 1270. It was then that 
they translated their earlier Latin chron¬ 
icles of the kings of France and henceforth 
Les Grandes Chroniques de France were 
kept in the native language. 

The Hundred Years’ war was no doubt 
partly responsible for the relative sterility 
which descended on French literature to¬ 
wards 1330 after two intensely creative 
centuries. But its material ravages must 
be related to the general anarchy of the 
times. Feudal society was disappearing, 
and with it the old ideals of chivalry. The 
crowTi was not yet powerful enough to give 
a fixed centre to the nation and so a new 
sense of national culture. In an un¬ 
orientated society the courtly romances 
lost their meaning, though they survived in 
a debased and nostalgic form. Verse began 
to run in new moulds, which were artistic¬ 
ally barren and intellectually proved the in¬ 
capacity of the clercs of the time to assume 
any form of spiritual leadership. 

The long didactic and polemical poem 
was an inheritance from the Roman de la 
Rose and used the same allegorical and 
erudite methods. In the hands of such 
poets as Eustachc Deschamps, Christine 
de Pisan, Alain Chartier, Martin Le Franc 
and Oliticr de la Marche it even continued 
the same argument on woman; feminist 
replied to anti-feminist in many thousands 
of lines. In fact they were fighting the 
battle of realism against idealism, but with 
a technique not suited to the firat and on a 
single issue. 

Most of the same poets cultivated also 
the short, stylized verse-forms—the dif, 
the virelay and especially the rondeau and 
the ballade —popularized by Guillaume de 
Machaut in the middle of the X4th century. 
They were developments of the forms used 
by the troubadours and originally intended 
for the expression of courtly love. Some 
poets managed to introduce into them an 
individual note and Deschamps used the 
ballade for political and satirical themesi 
but in general their formal patterns fettered 
lyric poetry. An exception must be made 
of Charles d’Orlians, one of the last poets 
to use the rondeau and ballade according to 
the old formula and a master of this 
delicate art. 

The extreme of formalism was reached 
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by the Grands Rhecoriqueurs, a group of 
writers centred on the court of Burgundy 
in the latter part of the 15th centur>\ Led 
by G. Chasteliain and looking back to 
Chartier as their master, they tended to 
refine verse until it became a mere exercise 
in verbal ingenuity. Some of them, parti¬ 
cularly Chasteliain, were also chroniclers of 
merit. 

In contrast to these, the realism of Fran- 
fois Villon is all the more remarkable. His 
achievement, while using the conventional 
verse-forms, of infusing into them the 
spirit of the fabliaux and of his own com¬ 
plex, embittered personality, makes him 
the outstanding French medieval lyric 
poet. 

In prose the most interesting writers w'ere 
still the chroniclers, beginning with Frois¬ 
sart, who had a wider viewpoint than any 
of his predecessors and was ^so a poet, and 
ending with Commynes, the first historian 
in the vernacular who sought to build up a 
political philosophy. 

Towards 1450 prose fiction makes its 
appearance, slowly liberating itself from 
the influence of the verse romances. An¬ 
toine de La Sale's Le Petit Jehan de Saintri 
contains realistic and contemporary features 
side by side with the older interest in 
tournaments and quests. Le Ltvre des 
Foicts de Jacques de Lalaing introduces 
knight-errantry into the life of an almost 
contemporary figure. A number of such 
works, keeping the spirit of chivalry arti¬ 
ficially alive in anachronistic contexts, 
point to the future development of the 
romantic novel. But pure realism, some¬ 
times mixed with satire, occurs at the same 
period in works which foreshadow the 
opposite trend of fiction. Such arc Les 
Qidnzejoyes de Manage (c. 1440), Les Cent 
Nouvslles Nouvelles {c. 1460), which is 
modelled outwardly on the Decamerony and 
Jean de Bueil's Le Jouvencel {c. i 4 ^ 5 )» 
which is an early war novel. 

The most representative expression of 
the later middle ages was certainly the 
drama, though it rates higher as a social 
phenomenon than as literature. The 
earlier experiments mentioned above may 
have had an uninterrupted development, 
but in the surviving texts there is a gap of 
almost a century between Rutebeurs 
Miracle de TMophile and the next impor¬ 
tant manifestation. In the interval societies 
of laymen had grown up to act plays no 
longer in or near the churches but in the 
market-places under festival conditions. 
The earlier societies were both literary and 
dramatic and were known as puys. The 
repertory of one pxsy has survived in Les 


Miracles de Notre Dame, a collection of 42 
short plays which glorify the Virgin and 
belong to the second half of the 14th cen¬ 
tury. ConfrMcs devoted wholly to the 
spectacular performance of iVlystcr>' plays 
were then formed (at Nantes in 1371: at 
Paris in 1402). Soon every important 
town had its Mystery' or Passion, which 
were often imitations or developments of 
each other. Some 60 surt'ive from the 
period 1400-1548. 

Beside the M>*stery plays a secular 
drama grew up, with its own societies of 
amateurs to act it. It was of broadly comic 
character, depending much on the actor 
and the mood of the audience for its cflfcct. 
Of some 150 short farces which sim'ive, all 
composed between c. 1450 and c. 1550, 
McAire Pathelin (c. 1470) is outstanding for 
its portrayal of character. A related kind 
of satirical farce was the sottie, exemplified 
by Gringorc’s Sot tie du Prifice des Sots 
(15x2) an attack on pope Julius II. The 
Morality, which used allegorical characters 
and also frequently turned to farce, was 
equally popular between 1450 and 1530. 

For the drama no dividing line can be 
drawn at 1500, since provincial perform¬ 
ances of Mystery plays arc found as late as 
1600. But these were sur\uvals; the edict 
of 1548, forbidding their performance in 
Paris, virtually marks their end. As to the 
medieval farces, they merged impercep¬ 
tibly into post-renaissance comedy. 

The x6tk Century. —The spirit of the 
renaissance slowly permeated French cul¬ 
ture in the first half of the century. Its 
first point of entry was through the 
scholars, who were rediscovering the 
ancient classical literatures with a sense 
almost of revelation. But humanism did 
not bear immediate fruits in French litera¬ 
ture. Its first results were a certain 
inevitable pedantry, some translations, but 
also an increased use of Latin by learned 
writers. Its long-term effects, firmly pre¬ 
pared under Fran9ois I, were to affirm the 
prestige of the classical Greek and Latin 
writers—whose supremacy was sometimes 
ignored but never challenged until the 
Querelle des Anciens et des Modemes 150 
years later—and to replace the narrotv theo¬ 
logical outlook which had come to domi¬ 
nate late-medieval thought by a broader 
conception of man. If the Protestant 
Reformation, with which French human¬ 
ism was in sympathy on many points, 
ultimately failed in France and has left 
relatively little trace on her literature, it is 
in part due to the broadness and humanity 
of the French classicism which was bom 
then. Within its framework boldly original 
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minds could speculate on the nature of man 
without necessarily coininc into conflict 
with cliurch or state. This new-found 
sense of freedom, applied with equal en¬ 
thusiasm to learning and life, is the essence 
of Rabelais, whose work is the supreme 
expression in literature of the early human¬ 
istic spirit. Later in the century Mon¬ 
taigne was able to pursue his more 
conscious enquiry into human nature and 
to indulge in doubt and even scepticism 
without immediately challenging orthodox 
religious doctrines. His Essais arc a 
masterpiece of self-observation which 
acquires a universal interest because of 
its deliberate disregard of contemporary 
systems. 

Beside these two writers the polcmists 
and scholars of the centurj' appear narrow 
and there is nothing else of the same 
stature in prose. But Ainyot's translation 
of Plutarch stands in its own right. Monluc 
and Brantdme related the history of the 
age as they had seen it, the one as a rugged 
soldier, the other as a scandaUIoving cour¬ 
tier. In fiction, the Italian novella was 
widely imitated, particularly in Mar¬ 
guerite de Navarre's Heptamiron (iSS 9 )« 
The Spanish AmadU de Ganla (q.v.), trans¬ 
lated towards 1550, revived the long prose 
romance from a foreign source. There was 
more realistic obscrs’ation in the stories of 
Bonaventurc dcs Piriers and of Nofil du 
Fail, but the stream as a whole w'as thin 
and dcrivativ'C. Most of the literary talent 
of the age went into poetry, which, while 
still owing much to classical scholarship, 
shows the second face of the French 
renaissance—its Italianism and its pre¬ 
occupation with artistic form, 

After the vigorous and ingenious work of 
Clement Marot, whose verse style was as 
native as Rabelais's in prose, the influence 
of Italian Pctrarchism reached France 
through the Lyons group of poets. ScAve’s 
D^lic (1544) was the flrst sustained work 
in the Petrarchan manner. A few years 
later Ronsard, Du Bellay and other poets of 
the PUiadc launched a movement designed 
to sweep away the last remnants of the 
medieval poetic tradition, and not least the 
old verse-forms. Du Bellay's Dd/ense et 
Illustration de la langue franfoise (1549) ex¬ 
pounded their programme. The poems 
which followed announced, if not the 
creation, the triumphant renewal of French 
lyric poetry. By their use of the sonnet, 
their experiments with other short verse- 
forms such as the ode, and their cultivation 
of the alexandrine, Ronsard and his dis¬ 
ciples gave French verse technical resources 
which it had so far lacked. Their themes, 


though often borrowed from Greek and 
Latin poetry, were successfully naturalized 
and recast with sincerity and feeling. 
Human love, delight in nature and a certain 
delicate melancholy characterise the poems 
of De Magny, Bclleau, J.-A. de Baif, 
Grivin and others besides the nvo masters. 
Later in the century Desportes continued 
the vein with greater artificiality. 

Outside the Pliiadc, d'Aubigni and Du 
Bartas are outstanding poets. Both militant 
Protestants, both inspired by religion and 
nourished on the Bible, they strike a far 
more solemn note. But they achieve 
grandeur unevenly, the first in Les Tragi’* 
ques^ the second in La Semaine^ which re¬ 
lates the creation of the world. 

The French renaissance failed to create 
a living drama. As in poetry, there was a 
return to Greek and Latin models and neo- 
Latin plays were composed for acting in 
colleges. This purely learned movement 
produced translations and a few original 
tragedies in French, of which the first was 
Jodelle's CUopdtre (1552). The subjects 
were either classical or biblical. As long 
as there was no connexion with native 
dramatic practice, these experiments re¬ 
mained a dead letter. It seems probable, 
however, that towards the end of the cen¬ 
tury the plays of Robert Gamier were acted 
by itinerant companies. Pathetic and 
moral, they were the first to have consider¬ 
able poetic merit. The establishment of a 
regular theatre in Paris enabled Mont- 
chrestien's not dissimilar plays to be acted 
there from 1601. 

Literary comedy w'as represented almost 
entirely by translations from the Italian, of 
which the most vigorous were by Larivey. 

The 17TH Century. —French classicism 
was built on the foundations laid by the 
great renaissance writers. Their succes¬ 
sors accepted Montaigne's dictum that 
' each man bears the complete stamp of the 
human condition' and conceived the study 
of human nature as a search for features 
from which universally valid conclusions 
could be drawn. Divergences from the 
supposed norm were recognized but not 
magnified—or magnified only to be con¬ 
demned. By basing its generalizations on 
the individual, the 17th centuxy was able 
to avoid examining the role of society as a 
formative or restrictive force and so find 
the spiritual security which it desired in an 
enlightened orthodoxy. 

The ends of literature being generally 
accepted, the chief conscious stress was on 
the means of attaining them. A preoccupa¬ 
tion with language and style underlay the 
contemporary importance of the purism of 
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Malherbe, the work of grammarians such 
as Vaugclas, the quest for refinement of 
language pursued in the salons, the founda* 
tion of the French Academy (1634), the 
establishment of the unities by the dramatic 
theorists and the definition of the genres by 
Boilcau, who may be taken as s>'niboli2ing 
the triumph of literar>' orthodoxy. All 
these were steps in reducing to order the 
chaotic stylistic innovations of the 16th 
century and in evolving a literature 
distinguished by clarity, harmony and 
measure • 

In poetty, the effect was to drive out 
lyricism. The noble correctness prescribed 
by Malherbe had an inhibiting effect on 
verse which became ponderous and ab¬ 
stract when dealing with religious and 
national themes, trivial and ingenious when 
concerned with personal feelings. Satire 
on persons could flourish, as in K^gnier and 
Boileau; the impersonal fable, ostensibly 
teaching a moral lesson, could succeed in 
the hands of a master like La Fontaine; but 
the direct cri du casuty like the undis¬ 
ciplined fancy, was expelled. Some exuber¬ 
ance of imagination was displayed by such 
lesser poets as Th6ophilc de Viau, Saint- 
Amant and by the numerous writers of 
parody or * burlesque*. But this was a 
minority movement practically extinct by 
j 660. I'he chief poctr>' of the age is to be 
found in the drama, which was at tlie same 
time its most perfect artistic achievement. 

In the first quarter of the century some¬ 
thing akin to the contemporary drama of 
England and Spain had promised to 
develop from the melodramatic plays of 
Hardy, but the growth of tragi-comedy 
and romantic tragedy, still latent in the 
work of Mairet, Rotrou and Du Rycr, 
finally faltered to make way for ^regular* 
tragedy. The genius of Pierre Corneille, 
particularly in his plays written bctw'ccn 
1636 and 1651, ensured the supremacy of 
'pure* tragedy over other forms and made 
of drama, for the first time since the 
Mystery plays, the mouthpiece of contem¬ 
porary aspirations. The Cornelian ethic, 
however, is secular. Passion is confronted 
with right conduct, which has the same 
moral significance whether its basis is 
religion, the nation or the family. In 
Corneille’s chief successor, Racine, French 
tragedy reached its height as a dramatic 
genre, though it lost its more evident moral 
qualities and offered instead profound 
studies in human passion to a more 
sophisticated generation. The subtler 
psychologist and artist, Racinc is alw 
among the greatest French poets. It is m 
his plays rather than in the non-dramatic 
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poets that French classical verse reaches 
its height. 

With Moliere comedy flowered at the 
same time as Racinian tragedy. Through¬ 
out the centuiy the farce, unliteraiy and 
popular, had never ceased to exist, while 
literary comedy—still sometimes near to 
farce—was written by Pierre Corneille, 
Thomas Corneille, Desmarets dc Saint- 
Sorlin, Racine, Scarron, Cyrano dc Ber¬ 
gerac and others. Moliere, however, was 
the first to put sustained social commentary 
on the stage and so cast a mould not only 
for French, but for much European com¬ 
edy. As a mirror, more rarely a challenge, 
to the society of the grand siecle Moliere is 
unique. His image of the age is com¬ 
pleted by the moralists, letter-writers and 
memorialists, such as La Rochefoucauld, 
De Retz, Mme dc S6vign6 and Saint- 
Simon, who belongs partially to the 18th 
century, when he wrote his ^iemoirts. La 
Bruyirc’s Caractires (first edition, 1688) 
contain a certain measure of social and even 
political criticism; they show him as the 
acutest satirist of the age and one of its 
greatest prose stylists. 

Beside the dramatists and moralists, the 
novelists were prolific but unenterprising. 
Early in the century Honor6 d’Urfi set up 
the model for the long pastoral novel with 
L*Astr 4 e. It is the French version, dressed 
in the new fashion of the age, of the old 
romance which had never died out in the 
west European literatures. The decorous 
portni>*al of love as the salons conceived it 
was continued in the novels of De Gomber- 
ville. La Calprcncde and the De Scuddrys 
until well past the mid-century. In 
these, the characters were romanticized 
historical figures rather than the Arcadian 
rustics of the pastorals, but their debased 
platonicism was the some. Yet they con¬ 
tained a method of analysis, however 
artificially applied, essential to the develop¬ 
ment of fiction, and which Mme de La 
Fayette adapted to the truer psychology of 
her Princesse <U Clives (1678). But while 
her work marks a turning-point in the his¬ 
tory of the novel, it remained almost 
isolated in its own age. 

The climate was unfavourable to realistic 
fiction. Scarron’s Roman Comique (1651) 
and Furetifere’s Roman Bourgeois (1666) 
are the chief examples and their realism is 
tempered by humour. At the end of the 
century a pleasant minor genre appeared 
in the fairy tale (Perrault’s Contes de tna 
tnire l*Oie; Mme d’Aulnoy’s Les Jllustrcs 
F/es). 

Beneath literatxu’c the religious and 
philosophic current flowed strongly. The 
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Catholic revival at the beginning of the 
17th centur>'. 'vhich was the Gallican reply 
to the Reformation, made for a time for 
an enlargement of orthodoxy. From St 
Fran9ois de Sales onwards French Catho¬ 
licism aimed at afhrming a religion to 
which all reasonable men could subscribe. 
Not until late in the century, when 
orthodoxy and political tyranny became 
dangerously identified in such measures as 
the persecution of the Huguenots, was 
there any strong provocation to revolt. 
Earlier the rationaiistic method of Des¬ 
cartes could be used by its author as a 
means of demonstrating religious truths 
.and it was so accepted by most theologians, 
few of whom realized what potential 
weapons the greatest philosopher of the 
age had put in the hands of the anti- 
cicncals. Of those who saw the danger 
was l*uscal, hut even he did not deny the 
utility of reason in putting his brilliant 
mathematical brain at the ser\'icc of religion. 
His Pctis/cs —the fragmcntar>' notes of a 
vast justification of Christianity which he 
planned—have an inexhaustible richness of 
suggestion, but his skill as a prose-writer 
appears best in the Lettres Provinciales 
(1656-57) written in defence of his Jan- 
senist friends at Port Royal. The jansenista 
were the most radical theologians and most 
enlightened educators of the century. 
Their call to simple living, their moral 
purity and the pessimism easily engendered 
by their narrow views on predestination 
were socially powerful factors and for a 
long time represented in the national tem¬ 
perament the austere voice of conscience 
which Calvinism provided in non-Catholic 
communities. But their immediate influ¬ 
ence on literature was small and the writings 
of their chief exponents, os Antoine Ar- 
nauld and Nicole, remain in the specialized 
fields of theology and erudition. 

On the other hand, the main Catholic 
tradition, on most points opposed to 
Jansenism, produced a form of literature 
in the sermons of its preachers. Bossuct 
and after him Bourdalouc, Fl^chier, Mas¬ 
sillon make 1660-1715 a golden age in 
French oratory, only approached by the 
revolutionary period of 1789-95. The 
preachers were classic in their desire to 
persuade (which dictated their style, now 
ample, now insinuating), in their organiza¬ 
tion of emotion by reason, in their practice 
of depicting the contemporary in such a 
way as to place it in a universal—in this 
case a religious—context. One ecclesiastic, 
F6nclon, is less remembered for his ser¬ 
mons than for the prose of his T^lAnaqiu 
and for his reformist political attitude 


which led him at the end of the century to 
advocate a liberalization of the monarchy. 

But the more radically disruptive forces 
latent in the grand siide lay elsewhere. 
There was the delayed effect of Cartesian 
rationalism, continued in the philosophical 
writings of Malcbranche. There were the 
Hbertins or free-thinkers, who were to be 
found chiefly in the higher ranks of society. 
They permeated the mental climate in 
much the same general way as the Jan- 
senists, their moral opposites. Rationa¬ 
lizing epicureans, some derived their 
philosophy from Gassendi, but many had 
none; their role was to be in opposition to 
the claims of religious and sometimes of 
secular authority: one of the few distin¬ 
guished Ubertin writers, Saint-Evremond, 
passed half his life in exile in England. 
Through them the writings of the English 
social philosophers—Hobbes and, more 
strongly, Locke—circulated in France. 
Meanwhile, as early as the 1680s, Bayle and 
Fontcncllc began to invite a re-examination 
of received ideas in the light of reason and 
science. 

The i8th Century. —The spirit of free 
inquiry was dominant in the age, parti¬ 
cularly after the death of Louis XIV (1715). 
Established institutions w’erc subjected to 
an examination which can be seen to have 
ultimately conduced to the Revolution, 
though hardly of deliberate intent. Organ¬ 
ized religion ceased to be accepted, openly 
or tacitly, as the ideological background of 
the writer’s world. Instead, ‘ philosophy’ 
—taken to include political, economic and 
even scientific systems—was the implied 
basis. There was little scepticism, but a 
faith in apparently attainable utopias—the 
England of political freedom and religious 
tolerance, later the America of the noble 
savage. Above all there was an intel¬ 
lectual belief in progress through enlighten¬ 
ment. While not rejecting the classic 
literary criteria or conception of man, the 
18th-century writers in fact reorientated 
literature. Having now to treat man in his 
relationship to society, they became of 
necessity committed in a way that their 
predecessors had avoided. Other genres 
—history, the treatise, the essay, the 
polemical article or letter—assumed a 
literary as well as an ideological importance 
beside the old genres. 

Montesquieu, however outdated os an 
historian and political philosopher, sur¬ 
vives for the literary qualities as apparent 
in L'Esprit des lots (1748) as in the earlier 
Lettres Persanes with their witty social 
observation. Voltaire, skirmishing his 
whole life against reason’s enemies and his 
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own, put some of his most incisive writing 
into his historical works, his Lettres tur Us 
Anglais, his correspondence, essays and his 
conies, whose raison d'etre was polemical, 
Rousseau owes the major part of his fame 
to three treatises, one on social inequality, 
one on the ethical basis of the state, one on 
education, all of them less original in con* 
tent than in manner and ordination. The 
Encylop^die, perhaps the most influential 
publication of its time, caruiot be separated 
from literature though hardly literature 
itself. Its 17 main volumes (1751-65) 
were an engine of liberal propaganda but 
also an objective exposition of contein* 
porary knowledge and thought. By bring¬ 
ing together as contributors writers and 
scientists, sociologists and economists, it 
symbolized their interdependence and 
stressed the role of the man of letters as a 
publicist. There could be no better ex¬ 
ample than its editor, Diderot, whose 
novels and plays seem of less significance 
than his propagation of radical ideas in 
such worl^ as the Lettre sur Us aveugUs or 
the R(ve d'Alembert and his writings on the 
theatre and on painting. 

A second side of the 18th century was 
its emotionalism, growing increasingly 
evident as time went on and reaching its 
zenith in Rousseau. In Les Confessions, 
La NouveUe Hildlse and in parts of Emile 
he combined a profound self-pity with a 
feeling for nature much deeper than the 
old taste for conventional pastoral settings. 
These two qualities, foreshadowing roman¬ 
ticism, represented a revolt against the 
artificialities of town and court life and a 
new dissatisfaction with society, which no 
longer provided the individual with a 
secure background* When national and 
religious faiths failed, nature and solitude 
appealed for their untried possibilities. 
But no genre yet existed in which the new 
tendencies could find adequate expression. 
Verse was the now utilitarian medium of 
the drama and of the long didactic and 
descriptive poem as written by Saint-Lam- 
bert, Roucher and Dclille. These were 
town poeu tepidly recognizing the <^rm 
of nature. Greater emotional ambitions 
^pcared in the odes of J.-B. Rouleau, 
Ecouchard-Lebrun and others, and in the 
religious poetry of Louis Racine, but their 
rhetoric too often concealed a lack of 
feeling. The avowedly minor genres seem 
preferable^the madrigal, the epigram, the 
satire in which Voltaire excelled. At the 
end of the century a true personal note wm 
at last struck by Andri Ch6nier# But his 
verse, still half-classical, was hardly known 
in his lifetime. 


In the theatre also the new emotionalism 
had still to fmd its true formula. Though 
innumerable tragedies were written, ex¬ 
ternally on the 17th-century pattern, they 
lacked the passionately human content of 
the Racinian model. Moreover, neither 
Voltaire nor Crcbillon, the chief tragic 
dramatists, nor the lesser writers—as Piron, 
Cresset, De Belloy, La Harpe—were poets 
as Corneille and Racine had been. 'Pheir 
innovations bore principally on the staging 
of tragedy—more movement and more 
stress on spectacular effects. 'Phe subject- 
matter was broadened to include oriental 
and historical themes (particularly from 
national history) more frequently than 
in i7th-ccntur>' practice. Shakespeare 
name was invoked by Voltaire as early as 
1734; his plays were timidly adapted for 
the stage by Ducis between 1760 {tiainlet) 
and 1792 {Othello). Bur classical tragedy 
could not be revived by such expedients. 
In Don al e( rsioi {1757) Diderot put for¬ 
ward the fruitful new theorj* of the drame 
bourgeois —the serious play with contem¬ 
porary characters and setting. But neither 
he nor Sedaine or Sdbastien Mcrcicr were 
capable of realizing it in practice; it re¬ 
mained for the iQCh and 20th centuries to 
apply the formula successfully and to per¬ 
fect it. To the drame bourgeois may be 
related the comddie larmoyante of NivcHe de 
la Chaussdc, whose plays represent another 
imperfect protest against the rigid division 
of the drama into two main genres. 

In comedy proper the tradition of 
Moli^re persisted at the beginning of the 
century in Dancourt, Rcgnard and Lesage. 
A new and subtler t>'pe was created by 
Marivaux who, in his light-handed analyses 
of sentiment, deliberately superflcial but 
true at the depth to which he took them, 
wrote the most original drama of the cen¬ 
tury. Towards its end Beaumarchais, 
unsuccessful in the drame bourgeois, revived 
the old comedy of intrigue as a vehicle for 
social satire particularly effective in the 
explosive atmosphere of the 1780s. 

It fell to the novel to reflect, though in¬ 
completely, most of the non-political 
aspiratioru of the age. The novels of 
Lesage, founded partly on Spanish models, 
were novels of manners whose realism was 
thinly disguised beneath the conventionally 
fanciful exaggerations. Marivaux intro¬ 
duced into the same novel of manners a 
sensibility and a skill in psychological 
exploration which redeems the formless¬ 
ness of his plots. With the Abb6 Privost 
the influence of Richardson, whom he 
translated, reached France. His volumin¬ 
ous work reveals the moralizing romantic 
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and nowhere better than in his short Mme de Stael, whose De VAUemagne 


masterpiece ^lanon Lcscaut. The inten¬ 
tion to use the novel for moral improve¬ 
ment, though highly suspect in certain 
authors» can hardly be denied to several 
writers of the second half of the centurj'. 
Looking back to the immense success of 
Ln Nout'clh Ht^lolse, Marmontcl and 
Florian exploited tlie conic morale in which 
virtue, if little else, is triumphant. Restif 
de la Bretonne used his curious homespun 
novels to paint lively pictures of Parisian 
low life ill an apparently sincere attempt to 
warn the innocent of the dangers which 
beset them. Choderlos de Laclos, whose 
Liaisons Dangcretiscs (1782) stands out from 
a mass of lengthy fiction, traced the course 
of a particularly unsavoury seduction with, 
it has been argued, a moral intention. He 
is at least much superior in his analysis of 
character and motive to most of the 
writers of admittedly licentious novels, 
such as the younger Cr<Sbillon and Duclos. 
With the Marquis de Sadc licence became 
obsession and the classic preoccupation 
with the human norm was violently re¬ 
jected. Another development, stemming 
from Rousseau's nature-sentiment, but 
adding to it the lushness of an exotic set¬ 
ting, was the ^ Arcadian' novel of Bemardin 
de Saint-Pierre. Here innocence is un- 
shadowefl and the link ts forged between 
the 17th-century pastoral and the nature- 
novel of the romantics. 

The 19TII Century. —Neither the 
Revolution nor the Napoleonic regime 
proved a direct stimulus to literature. The 
years 1790-1815 saw the growth of 
political oratory and journalism and, in the 
theatre, a vogue for melodrama which 
developed easily from 18th-century trag¬ 
edy. The minor poetry of the time also 
continued the 18th-century vein. It was 
not the national spirit, but isolated writers 
and dmigr/s with their wider foreign 
horizons who prepared the romantic move¬ 
ment. A new type of autobiographical 
fiction began to appear in the works of 
Senancour, Constant, Mme de Stafil and 
Chateaubriand. Chateaubriand's Rend 
(1802) was, however, only an episodic tale 
in his ambitious attempt to revive the 
inspiration of literature by deriving it from 
Christian rather than from classical sources 
(Le Gdnie du Chrisiianisme^ Les Martyrs). 
The emotional and aesthetic appeal of his 
subject and of his lyrical prose had a 
powerful influence on the younger genera¬ 
tion, but his lasting reputation stands 
rather on the Mdmoires d'Ouire^tombe 
(1848) of his maturity. Ano^er refuta¬ 
tion of neo-classic rationalism was given by 


(18x0) held up the freedom and profundity 
of German thought and literature as an 
alternative to the dry Latin clarity. 
Through such channels the German influ¬ 
ence (particularly of Goethe, Schiller and 
Novalis) began to operate in France. The 
English influence, principally philosophic 
in the 18th century, now became lyric and 
picturesque. Ossian, the gothic fan¬ 
tasies of the ^Black' novelists and, after 
1820, Byron and Scott W’cre in the founda¬ 
tions of French romanticism. 

The romantic period may be dated from 
the publication of Lamartine's Mdditatiom 
(1820) which first marked the long-awaited 
release of personal feeling in verse. The 
movement gathered strength until 1830, 
was supreme in all genres until 1840, then 
declined during the next ten years, except 
in the novel. After 1850 romanticism is 
found mainly as a survival or in hybrid 
forms. It found its fullest expression in 
the poetry of Lamartine, Vigny, Hugo and 
Musset. These four poets in their dif¬ 
ferent w*ays established the capacity of 
French verse to express a direct personal 
emotion, to follow the convolutions of the 
imagination whether playful, philosophical, 
passionate or despondent, to rc-crcatc 
local and historical atmosphere, to describe 
an external scene and relate it to an inner 
experience and to utilize technique boldly 
to meet the requirements of their themes. 
They overshadowed the lesser romantic 
poets, as M. Dcsbordcs-Valmore, IL 
Moreau, Barbier, Sainte-Beuve and the 
young Gautier. Though a few of Vigny's 
philosophical poems were written Inter 
than 2850, only Hugo produced a con¬ 
siderable body of poetry after the nud- 
century; he then found a new vein best 
represented by the cosmic and epic verse 
of La Ldgende des Slides (1859-83) and by 
his novel, Les Misdrables (1862). 

The romantic drama was bom of a 
reaction against classical tragedy. It mainly 
took the form of historical melodrama, 
written in prose by A. Dumas pire, in 
prose or in verse by Hugo (Hemam, 1830; 
Buy Bias, 1838). In spite of the verbal 
opulence of Hugo, plays of this type only 
held the theatre for some ten years. An¬ 
other typo, whimsical, subtle, deflated, was 
created by Musset and did not reach the 
stage until 2847. The only comedies pro¬ 
duced by the romantics, Musset’s plays are 
as delicate as Marivaux’s but less stylized 
and have proved as long-lived. 

The romantic novel was many-sided and 
as rich in variety as romantic poetry. Like 
the drama it drew one of its principal 
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inspirations from history’. Between 1826 
and 1831 Vigny (Cinq-Mars), Merimde 
(Chronique de Charles IX), Balzac in his 
early experiments and Hugo {Sotre^Dame 
de Paris) established the historical novel as 
a new genre in French literature. Dumas, 
turning from the theatre to concentrate on 
fiction, won his great popular triumphs a 
decade later with the series inaugurated by 
Les Trois Mousquetaires (1844). His suc¬ 
cess was paralleled on a lower literary level 
by the mystery and horror stories of 
Eugene Sue and the lurid serial novels of 
such writers as Paul de Kock. The prolific 
work of Balzac should be seen against this 
background; but his high conception of his 
task, his preoccupation with contemporary' 
philosopUes and his immense vitality lift 
his novels well above the roinan^feuUlelon 
class in spite of their melodrama. La 
Com^die huniaine (1831-48) paints French 
society from Napoleonic times to the July 
monarchy with the same romantic gusto 
that others put into the historical novel and 
often with that same realism in detail which 
is more usually reserved for reconstructions 
of the past. In George Sand both the 
autobiographical novel and the social novel 
with reformist intentions reappear; she is, 
however, best remembered for her simple 
stories of peasant life. 

Most of these novelists wrote for the 
whole of the greatly increased literate 
public which had grow'n up since the 
Revolution. Others, without ceasing to 
be of their period, had a more restricted 
appeaL The novels of Stendhal are auto¬ 
biographical and social, but his aristocratic 
approach, his refusal to idealize, the pene¬ 
tration—and often irony—of his analysis, 
limited his appeal while prolonging it far 
beyond his age. M^rimte, also an aristo¬ 
cratic writer, made considerable conces¬ 
sions to contemporary taste in his use of 
local colour, but few in his presentation of 
character and emotion. His short stories 
were melodrama for the connoisseur; they 
can be related to the earlier short stories, fan¬ 
tastic or macabre, of Nodier and Xavier de 
Maistre. This was not yet a popular genre. 

After the romantic period, poetry and 
the novel took widely separate roads. The 
first continued (with some reservation for 
the Parnassians) to be concerned with the 
reactions of the individual. The second 
assumed an objective and, with naturalism, 
a scientific manner. Flaubert’s Madame 
Bovary (1856) marks the arrival of the 
fully realistic novel, disengaged from senti¬ 
mental conceptions and philosophical 
commentary. To present contemporary 
society in this impersonal way became the 


aim, between i860 and 1890, of the Gon- 
courts, of Daudet in his later works and of 
Huysmans in his earlier, of Maupassant 
and of Zola, the leader of the naturalistic 
scliool. There w'as at the same time a con¬ 
trary current, made up of developments or 
pen'crsions of romanticism and embracing 
the autobiographical novel of Fromentin 
{Domimque, 1863). the humorous fantasy of 
the earlier Daudet, the fantastic or mystical 
stories of Barbey d’Aur^villy and of ViUicrs 
de risle-Adam and the later novels of 
Huysmans which represent rather the post- 
naturalistic aestheticism of the century'‘s 
end. But this was a minority tendency 
impotent against naturalism in its prime. 
Naturalistic fiction was in accord with the 
positivist doctrine of Auguste Comte and 
the evolutional^ theories of Lamarck and 
Darwin which during the second empire 
(1852-70) began to rule the intellectual 
climate and to replace the idealistic philo¬ 
sophies, whether social or religious, of 
Saint-Simon, Fourier, Lamennais and 
others. In most fields the romantic en¬ 
thusiasm and reliance on personal inter¬ 
pretations yielded to a more scientific 
approach. The great romantic historians, 
as Thierry and Michelet, gave place to the 
schools of Renan and Tainc who, in theory 
and in their earlier writings at least, repre¬ 
sented the confident march of materialism. 
In literary criticism Taine’s systematized 
methods contrasted with the more indi¬ 
vidualistic approach of Sainte-Bcuve, who 
sought to dctinc the particular essence of 
each work and author. A survivor of the 
generation of 1830, Sainte-Beuve came 
comparatively late to criticism and thereby 
secured the reputation which his earlier 
novels and poems had failed to bring. 

Another romantic survivor, Gautier, 
played some part in a new orientation of 
poetry. His doctrine of ^art for art's 
sake’ and his pictorial treatment of the 
external world were developed by the 
Parnassians in reaction against romantic 
subjectivity. Less realists than aesthetes, 
the Parnassian poets could nevertheless be 
accommodated in a scientific age for their 
insistence on impersonal craft-smanship, 
while their leader, Leconte dc Lisle, sub¬ 
scribed, though in despair, to an evolu¬ 
tionist philosophy. 

But main channel of poetry was not 
through the Parnassians, but from Nerval 
and Baudelaire to the symbolists. Products 
of romanticism in decay and authentic suf¬ 
ferers from a no longer fashionable mal du 
siicle^ the first two opened up new per¬ 
spectives by their intimations of the sub- 
coriscious, Nerval in Les Chimires (X854) 
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and Baudelaire in Let Fleurs du mat (1857). 
Baudelaire particularly, while a (treat poet 
in his own ripht, was the link benveen 
romanticism and modem poetry, and could 
be claimed as a forerunner by the sym¬ 
bolists and, later, the surrealists. Sym¬ 
bolism, drawinc something from such 
varied poets as Rimbaud, Laforgue, 
Verlaine and Mallarm^, proved the most 
fertile literary doctrine of the latter part 
of the century. It explored new tech¬ 
niques for rendering the poet’s response 
to the external world and is remarkable 
historically for its rejection in material¬ 
istic decades of scientific methods and 
philosophy. 

I'hc theatre of the mid-century aban¬ 
doned entirely the romantic verse-drama 
in favour of the social and family drama of 
E. Augier and A. Dumas fils, who at last 
realized Diderot’s conception of the drame 
bourgeois. From then on, the prose play 
with contentporary characters became the 
mainstay of the theatre, interpreted with 
more or less realism, reformism or comedy. 
Exploited in a purely amusing spirit by 
such dramatists as Labichc, Pailleron, 
Meilhac and HaKvy, it turned to natural¬ 
ism in the 1880s with Henri Bccquc and 
became indebted to Ibsen in the produc¬ 
tions of Antoine’s Thdfltrc Libre (1887- 
06). The poetic and idealistic opposition 
centred upon the Th 43 lre dc I’Oeuvre of 
Lugn^-Poe, later round the producer 
Jacques Copcau. Of this early imagina¬ 
tive drama little survives, except the first 
plays of Claudel and those of Maeterlinck, 
which drew European attention to the Bel¬ 
gian school of symbolists. 

A Belgian national literature in French, 
parallel to Flemish, had begun to grow* up 
after 1830, when Belgium became an inde¬ 
pendent state. In outline it wo-s to follow 
the main literary movements of France, 
but individual writers showed strongly 
distinctive characteristics, whether of real¬ 
ism or of fantasy. The early period was 
notable for the stories of De Coster, im¬ 
pregnated with regional traditions, and the 
self-analytical works of O. Pirmez. In the 
1880s a more deliberate revival was 
launched by the yeitne Belgique movement, 
which grouped such writers as C. Lemon- 
nicr, Max Waller, Rodenbach and the 
greatest of Franco-Bcigian poets, Ver- 
haeren. Other poets, as Maeterlinck, 
Van Lerberghe, Elskamp and Mockel, 
proved the compatibility between sym¬ 
bolism and the Belgian temperament. The 
novelists on the other hand, from Eckhoud 
in the i Sgos to Simenon today, have more 
usually excelled as realists. 


The 20TH Centtiby. —^I'he spirit of the 
19th century was prolonged in much of the 
literature produced before the first world 
war. In poetry, symbolism remained an 
active force, turning sometimes to neo- 
classicism in such poets as Mor^as and H. 
dc Rignier. A sensual neo-romanticism 
nourished concurrently, chiefly in minor 
poetr>’ and fiction. Of important novelists 
of already established reputation, Loti 
added little to his previous work, but be¬ 
came the father of a numerous school of 
colonial and regional novelists; Bourget 
continued to write the moralizing sociolog¬ 
ical novel somewhat unimaginatively linked 
to its period; Anatole France, combining 
rationalism with fantasy, escaped these 
handicaps and followed his Monsieur Ber- 
geret novels (1896-1901) with the satire 
and irony of L'lle dcs pingouUis (190S) 
and Les dieux ont soif (1912). Barr^s, at 
first an individualistic aesthete in revolt 
against naturalism, later a Catholic and 
traditionalist, was to exercise a considerable 
influence over the first post-war generation. 

The most conspicuous new tendency 
betNveen 1900 and 1914 was the reaction 
against materialistic positivism and intel- 
Icctualism. From the philosophy of 
Bergson, encouraging reliance on intuition 
and the subconscious, various conse¬ 
quences were drawn; one effect was to 
strengthen the Catholic revival in letters 
first manifest in the novels and Journal 
of L^on Bioy and which, allied to an ideal¬ 
istic socialism, was lyrically expressed in 
the essays and verse of P6guy, a ‘natural* 
poet owing little to schools. Claudel, 
also a Catholic and an independent, wrote 
a great part of his highly personal poetry 
and plays between 1890 and I 9 i 4 > but 
continued to write long after and to win 
increasing recognition. After 1918 the 
line of Catholic novelists and essayists was 
continued by Bemanos, Mauriac, Mari* 
tain, H. Bosco and others. 

Three other writers of Claudel’s genera¬ 
tion have spanned the half-century and 
have exercised great individual influence 
limited to no one movement or genm. 
VaKry, a disciple of Mallarmi in his earlier 
work, carried symbolist poetry to its 
highest intellectual perfection in La Jetme 
Parque (1917) and Charmes (1922); as a 
prose-writer he won equal respect for his 
analyses of contemporary art and civiliza¬ 
tion. The work of Gide appears less 
consistent because more affected by sub¬ 
jective reactions to a changing age. His 
greatest strength was his continual sensi¬ 
tivity to new moral problems. His woiit, 
in criticism, the essay and his Journal is 
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supplemented by his novels (as L'lrn^ 
nwraliste, i<)Oi\L€SFaux^monrutyeurs, 1926) 
and his plays, written primarily to be read. 
Romain Rolland, a novelist in his multi¬ 
volume works Jean Christophe and L'Ame 
eticbanUe, the biographer of Beethoven, 
Tolstoy and Gandhi and a writer on social 
and political problems, incarnated the 
idealistic internationalism of the first third 
of the century. 

Of the many literary movements which 
claimed to succeed naturalism and s>Tn- 
bolism, the most important was surrealism. 
The movement was officially constituted 
only in 1924 by Andr6 Breton, when it 
appeared the ultimate step in the liberation 
of the unconscious and owed the particular 
violence which it assumed to the anarchy 
of the first post-war period. Influenced 
by futurism and dadaism, it could count 
among its ancestors such writers as Jarry 
and, more particularly, the poet Apol¬ 
linaire and his group who, with the first 
cubist painters, had sought to evolve a 
new integral aesthetic. Important as a 
general influence, surrealism has survived 
chiefly in dilution ; few outstanding writers 
have been, or have remained, pure sur¬ 
realists, Among those who belonged to the 
movement or who had affinities with it 
were the chief poets of 2920-40, a.s Aragon, 
Eluard, Supeiwiclle, P. J. Jouve; the poet, 
dramatist and novelist Cocteau; the poet 
and scenario-writer, J. Prevert. Surreal¬ 
ism modified the traditional techniques 
more fully in poetry than in the theatre and 
the novel. 

The novel has proved the most prolific 
genre of the 20th century and has developed 
in directions hardly explored by the 19th- 
century masters. The work of Proust 
owes its great influence to the fact that 11 is 
a synthesis of the psychological and the 
social novel and also to the fluid tech¬ 
nique of the narrative with its debts to 
Bergsonism and symbolism. Belonging 
materially to the prc-1914 world, A la 
recherche du temps perdu was published in 
1913-28 and adopted spiritually by the 
second quarter of the century. In externals 
it is a roman^fieuve—^ formula already 
essayed by Zola and Romain Holland and 
developed particularly after 1920 in multi- 
volume chronicles of the life of a nation, a 
social group or a family. Outstanding ex¬ 
amples were Les Thibault (1922-40) of R. 
Martin du Card, La Chronique de$ Pas- 
(fuier (i933'*45) of Duhamel and Les 
Uommes de barme volantd (1932^4^) of Jules 
Remains. The last two writers had been 
members of the Unaniniist movement, 
founded in 1909, whhsc object was to ex¬ 


press the collective spint of a group or a 
civnlization. The same preoccupation, 
modified to meet new world conditions and 
not necessarily expressed through the 
rotnan-fleuve, appears in the politically- 
conscious fiction of the 1930s, of which 
Malraux's novels are typical. In contrast, 
the study of personal worlds has been con¬ 
tinued by Colette, who belongs to an older 
generation (her Claudine series, 1900-03), 
but who continued her delicately sensual 
work to the 1940s; by the Catholic novelists 
already mentioned; by Julion Green; by 
IVIaurois both as novelist and biographer; 
by Celine in his st^'listically remarkable 
Voyage au bout dc la nuit (1932); by 
i\ lontherlant with brutal romanticism, 
by Giraudoux, Chardonne, Jouhandcau 
among many others. The regional novel 
has persisted in Giono*s poetic evocations 
of Provence and in the more realistic Swiss 
novels of Ramuz. 

The theatre, largely dependent on a 
conservative-minded public, has evolved as 
a whole more slowly than other genres, 
W'hile its avant-garde manifestations have 
seemed more conspicuous. Before I 9^4 
the drama could be divided into three 
main types: the sociological play, derived 
from Ibsen and A. Dumas fils and repre¬ 
sented by such writers as F. de Cure! and 
E. Brieux; the psychological play of 
Porto-Riche, Lavedan, H. Bataillc, I i. 
Bernstein and others, dealing with contem- 
porar>* personal relationships; and the light 
comedy, predominantly social, of Cour- 
tcline, Tristan Bernard and G. Feydeau. 
The avant-garde made experiments in a 
freer, more poetic drama, in themselves 
rarely successful. 'Fhe first three types have 
continued to flourish in the commercial 
theatre and the main novelty since 1920 has 
been the reaction against their realism led 
by a few producers and actors of genius. 
Realism has not disappeared, but rival 
conceptions have established themselves, 
even commercially, beside it. The main 
tendency has been to break the ‘drawing¬ 
room* convention and to borrow themes 
from Greek drama, from history and 
legend and treat them in a modem psycho¬ 
logical context. The plays of Giraudoux 
have proved the most notable example of 
the imaginative study of human nature on 
the stage. Cocteau, sometimes criticized 
for introducing fantasy for fashion's sake, 
has nevertheless done much to rejuvenate 
the theatre as well as the cinema. The 
original talent of Salacrou exploits but sur¬ 
passes surrealism. A more delicate senti¬ 
mental fantasy, reminiscent of Musset, is 
typified by Jean Sarment and Marcel 
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Achard. Anouilh, one of the great suc¬ 
cesses of the 1940S with his plays on Greek 
themes, made an early reputation with La 
Sauvage {1934). He owes much to 
Giraudoux and to the lighter fantasists. 

The effects upon literature of the second 
world war bore some general resemblance 
to those of the first. It produced writings 
inspired by direct personal experiences, 
ttfmoignages of the Resistance and the con¬ 
centration camp which have a basically 
documentary interest, like the first-war 
novels of Barbussc and Dorgclcs. The 
work of Vcrcors (Jean Bruller) reflected 
this direct experience; it touched earlier 
established writers such as Aragon and 
Eluard and, more or less intensely, most 
of their generation. Secondly, the moral 
effect of the struggle was to popularize 
philosophies already embryonic before it. 
As the first war brought into relief sur¬ 
realism, the second war developed existen¬ 
tialism which, in the same way but with 
more reasoned arguments, claims to be a 
philosophy of life. The approach of the 
artist is inseparable from that of the 
individual and his total adhesion is there¬ 
fore demanded. Wliatevcr may be the ulti¬ 
mate value of existentialist philophy, exist¬ 
entialist literature appears as aesthetically 
akin to the naturalistic literature of the 
1880S, with the difference that Freud and 
not Darwin furnishes its scientific basis. 
The leader of the movement, J.-P. Sartre 
followed his early novel (La Naus/e, 1938) 
and philosophic writings with his cyclic 
novel Lts Chemins de la libertd ff.); 

in Les Mouches (1942) he wrote the 
first of several plays bitterly probing 
contemporary problems. His nearest 
disciple, Simone de Beauvoir, is primarily 
a novelist. A. Camus, while disclaiming 
Sartre’s philosophy in favour of the 
‘ philosophy of the absurd ’, has written 
from a comparable point of view in his 
novels (L'Stranger, 1942; La Peste, 1947) 
and his plays. That existentialism is not 
necessarily atheistic is shown by the 
dramatist Gabriel Marcel, a direct disciple 
of ^erkegaard, whose Journal nidta- 
physique (1928) already expounded his 
conception of the doctrine. 

In the 20th century French writers have 
continued to fulfil their age-old function of 
testing out contemporary theories and re¬ 
formulating them with maximum skill and 
intensity. As a soundboard for world 
anxieties they have rarely given out so 
universal a tone. 

Bibliographies : R. Bossuat, Manuel biblio- 
graphique de la litt.fr. du moyen dge (1951); G. 
Lanson, Manuel bibliog. de la litt.fr. modeme, 


/500-/900 (3rd cd. 1931). cent, by J. Giraud, 
^fan. de bibliog. litt, pour les i6e, lye, i8e, 
siecUs frartfois (193Q); H. P. Thiemc, 
Bibliog. de la litt. fr. de 1800 d 1^30 (3 vols, 
1930; cont. in supplements); H. Taivcrt and J. 
Place, Bibliog. des auteurs mod. de langue fr.^ de 
1801 d nos jours (1928 ff.; alphabetical).—For 
detail and latest works: Bibliographie de la 
France (1811 to present. Weekly bulletin of 
all books pub. in France; annual indexes). 

Histories of Literature : G. E. B. Saints- 
bur>% ^ Short Hist. 0/ Fr. Lit. (4th cd. 1892); 
K. T. Butler. Hist, of Fr. Lit. {2 vols, 1923); 
Hist, de la litt. fr.^ ed. J. Cal vet (1931 ff.); 
Litterature Jranfaise^ cd. P. Martino (2 vols, 
1948-49, revision of J. B< 5 dier and P. Hazard, 
Hist, de la Utt. fr. iUus.^ 1924); R. Jasinski, 
Hist, de ta litt. fr. (2 vols, 1947; good modem 
manual); IVI. Braunschvig, Notre Hit. itudiie 
dans Us textes (vol. I. 18th cd. 1950; vol. II, 
17th cd. 1951) and La Hit. fr. contemporaine 
(13th cd. 1950; school manuals containing 
extracts and useful biblios). 

R. Lalou, Hist, de la litt.fr. contemporaine {2 
vols, 1941); II. Clouard, Hist, de la litt. fr. du 
tymhotisme d nos jours^ /885-/940 (2 vols, 
1947-49); M. Girard, Guide Ulus, de la Utt. 
fr. snoderne^ x^z8~*49 (t949« useful short 
handbook). G.B. 

Frisian Literatures As early as the 8th 
century St Liudger met a blind West 
Frisian singer> Bcml6f, who celebrated the 
deeds of ancestors and the battles of kings 
to the accompaniment of his harp. The 
CaroUngian Lex Frisonum became the 
fountain-head of a legal tradition, fostered 
by the East Frisians centred upon the 
^Upstalbeam’ at Aurich and embodied in 
many Frisian law-books from the 13th to 
the 15th century. 

The incorporation of West Friesland 
into the Union of Utrecht (1579) led to the 
substitution of Dutch for Frisian, which 
sank to a patois kept in popular songs or 
used for farcical effects. East Frisian, 
too, succumbed to Low German in the 
country and to Dutch in the towns, 
surviving only on the pcat-moors of 
the Saterland and the island of Wang- 
eroog* In 1691 a Hamburg writeri 
Cadovius MUller, collected the last scraps 
of East Frisian in his Menioriale linguae 
frisicae^ including an ancient shepherd's 
song, Buhske de Retmner. The Dutch 
writer J. J. Starter published in 1618 on 
interlude De vermaechltjke sotUclucht van 
ten advocaat en ten boer opH plat fries C The 
amusing farce of a law^r and a peasant in 
Low Frisian'). In tlus period wedding-* 
poems were popular, su^ as a dialogue 
bct%veen mother and daughter on the 
qualities of a suitable husband {Ansek in 
Houcks 1639) and a poem {Woutir in T^alle) 
in which a tipsy countryman assists at the 
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‘bedding’ of the bride in the manor-house. 
On this unpromising background one great 
poet emerged, Gysbert Japicx, who 
moulded Frisian into a literary language 
fit for serious \'erse and prose. After him 
the Dutch poetess, Titia Brongersma, 
reverted to the somewhat supercilious use 
of Frisian for rustic themes in a few poems 
in De Bronstvnan (1686). The rustic tradi¬ 
tion persisted throughout the next cennir>\ 
e.g. in the folk-play IVaatze Gribberts 
Bruy loft (1701) and It Libben fen Agtje 
Ijsbrants by Meinderts (1779). 

The resurgence of Frisian was brought 
about in 1822 by Rinse Posthumus. 
Interest was directed to the past and in 
particular to Gysbert Japicx, whose work 
was re-edited. The ‘Selskip for Frv'ske 
Tad’, founded in 1844, and the journal 
Forjet-my-net (1871) fostered cultural 
autonomy. However, by the lime of the 
first world war the young Frisians had 
tired of the didactic and moralizing tone 
of many writers and in 1915 formed the 
Young Frisian community (It Jong- 
Frj'ske Mienskip) under Douwe Kalma 
and E. B. Folkertsma. Some differences 
between the leaders caused a split between 
the radical humanistic wing and those who 
clung to Calvinism, and led to the founda¬ 
tion of the Christian Frisian Society (It 
Kristlik Fryske Sclskip). Both movements 
fostered a literary renascence in which 
Frisian was made more expressive by trans¬ 
lations from Shakespeare, Shelley, Molicrc 
and St Augustine. Some fine lyrics were 
written by Fcdde Schurcr, Kalma and 
others. Kalma is both a skilled trans¬ 
lator and classical dramatist. The novel 
was brought to excellence in the work of 
the dreamer ‘Marten Baersma’ (»M. H. 
Bottema), e.g. De Ijochte kinien (‘The 
bright horizon*, 192$), and especially 
Sir^e Kloostcrman. Archaeological, his¬ 
torical and folk-lore studies continued. 
Poetry became modem and experimental 
in the work of Anne Wadman. A. G. 
Wumkes was responsible for the Frisian 
translation of the whole Bible (1946). 
Frisian is now being used increasingly in 
the churches and schools and has gained 
academic representation in the universities 
of Amsterdam, Groningen and Leiden. 

Outside of the West Frisian area litera¬ 
ture has remained at the folk-level, though 
J. P. Hansen *8 comedy in the Sylt dialect 
De Ciduhals (‘The Miser/ 1809) was 
famous in its day and M. Nis$en*s De 
freiskesjemstin (‘The Frisian mirror*, 1868) 
was translated into German. 

J. J. Haantjes, ‘ Friesch taal- cn Ictterkunde 
in Winkler-Prins, Algemeene Encyelopedie 


(authoritative); G. A. Wximkcs, Bonders de 
fryske striid {1926); J. Piebcnga, Kfxute 
skiedms fen de fryske skrifiekennisse (1039)- 

Th. Siebs, ‘Die fricsischc I.itcrntur*, m 
Pauls f^rundriss der germ. P/ii 7 ., II (1893); 
fVoi4lir w Ttallr, ed. J. J Hnantjes and G. 
Klocke; 'fitia Brongcn>ni;i, cd. in Slod. Lang. 
Rev., XIX (1924I and // Ifeiteldn (1924). 

D. Kalma, De fryske skriftekenrusse fen 
/<t76-97 (i 930 > and . . .fen 1^*97-7023 (2 vols, 

1928-3O 

Thanslation?': Anne Wadman, Frieslands 
dichters (with Dutch tr., short lives and bib 1 10., 
1940).—Abe Brouwer, Degouden swipe (7th ed. 
1948), The golden whip, ir. Hyma (1947). 

Journals : For hxis cn hiem (1888-95); Forjit^ 
my~net (1900-15); Yn us eigen tael (i909-42); 
Frysldn (1916—36); Frisia (1917-36); It 
Heitel&n (1919 ff.); TsjUgenis (19 20-22); De 
Holder (1926—29); De Tsjerne (1916 ff.). 

W.I-.C. 

Futurism^ a litcrar>' movement in 
Europe which proclaimed a clean break 
with the past and advocated new forms, in 
both subject-matter and style, conforming 
with the spirit of the age of machines, 
aeroplanes, factories and speed. The 
movement, which was nourished on the 
vitalism of Nietzsche, Sorel and Bergson, 
was dominated by Filippo Tommaso 
Marinetti. Bom in Alexandria, he wrote 
in French rather than in Italian, and 
founded, in 1905, the periodical Pocsia for 
the ‘grand incendiar>' poets’ w'ho were to 
become the ' futurists ’ later on. The term 
‘futurist’ was coined by Marinetti in his 
highly bizarre and extravagant novel 
Mafarka le futuriste; roman o/ricain (1909). 
The official birth of futurism was signified 
by the publication in the Paris Figaro of 
20 Feb. 1909 of the Manifeste du futurisme. 

Parole in libertd (‘ freedom for word ’) 
became the catchword. Logical sentence 
construction was discarded, a succession 
of nouns and infinitive verbs were in¬ 
coherently linked together and futurist 
imagery was a blend of extravagant 
naturalist devices, fanciful chemical and 
mathematical formulae and onomatopoetic 
reproductions of meaningless sounds. 

The manifesto of 1909 had already trans¬ 
gressed the realms of literature and art and 
propounded a political theory which aimed 
at the realization of Nietzsche’s and Sorel’s 
teaching on a nationalist basis. War was 
declared to be the sole cure of the world 
{la guerre seule hygihte du monde) and later 
fascism was hailed as corresponding to the 
doctrines of futurism. Its recognition by 
the fascist regime as the ofifictally sponsored 
art movement did not last long and by 1924 
Marinetti had been deserted by si\ his 
fonner followers. 
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Futurism, in spite of its attacks on the 
ven' essentials of modem civilization, of its 
irresponsibility' and its basically nihilist 
trends, nevertheless influenced modem 
European literature and was the immediate 
forerunner of movements such as cubism, 
dadaism, expressionistn and surrealism. 
Its most immediate effect was on Russian 
literature, where its explosive revolutionary 
tendencies found a prepared soil, although 
it led to the support of extremist political 
forces diametrically different from those 
in Italy. Futurism in Russia split into 
two groups: Ego-Futurism whose leader 
Igor Scver)’anin enthralled St Petersburg 
with his grammatical distortions, cztrava* 
gant word-combinations and non-vemac- 
ular idiom; and the Cube-Futurists, who 
included Vladimir Mayakovsky. Maya¬ 
kovsky, Khlebnikov and others published 
in December 1912 a manifesto called ‘A 
slap in the face of public taste', which 
adopted Marinetti’s manifesto of 1909 
almost point by point, stressing the *wc\ 
advocating the most daring neologisms, 
glorifying mechanical inventions, repudia¬ 
ting all past and contemporary Russian 
literature, including Gorky. After the 
revolution of 1917 Nlayakovsky gradually 
changed his futurist manner and style in 
favour of a more conservative attitude. 

F. Flora. Dal rotnantirismo al fuiurimo 
(1922); C, Pavolini. Cubitmo, Futt 4 rismo, 
Fspressioniftno (1926). R.H.S. 


G aelic Literature: see Breton 
Literature, Cornish Literature, 
Irish Literature, Manx Litera¬ 
ture, Scottish Gaelic Literature, 
Welsh Literature. 

Gaucho Literature. One of the stranger 
bypaths of literature, the literatura gauch- 
esca of South America belongs exclusively 
to the River Plate, principally Argentina, 
and to the 19th century. Its subject matter 
is the figure and customs of the cowboy of 
the pampa^ closely comparable to that of 
the prairie and the Far West, but different 
in that the basic stereotype of the gaucho 
myth is the 18th-century cattle-ranger, the 
memory of whom was projected on to the 
changing and disappearing cowboy of 
the 19th-century pampa^ in which profound 
alterations in cultivation and population 
were gradually extinguishing the old gaucho 
life. In origin this literature is an elegiac 
lament by the old colonial element for the 
disappearing ethos of pro-republican times. 


The literary aspect of gaucho folk-lore 
springs from the cowboy songs, purely 
Spanish in type: ciclito (a dance), vidaliia^ 
ttisUy the basis of w’hich is the peninsular 
copla. 

The Uruguayan, Hidalgo, was the first 
to adopt the style of the gaucho songs as a 
literary form, but his chief contribution 
was the political dialogue in verse, in 
gaucho speech, didactic in intention, 
leading the way to Ascasubi, del Campo 
and Hernandez, the chief representatives 
of this pseudo folk-lore. The gaucho has 
also figured, in a radically different way, in 
the River Plate novel, in which the gaucho 
theme takes the place of the cuadro de cos^ 
tumbres, so popular and so enervating in 
the rest of Spanish American and Penin¬ 
sular prose. Here Sarmiento is the 
initiator, with FacundOy midway betw'een 
fact and fiction. Thereafter there arc two 
streams of prose narrative, one idealizing 
a highly romanticized gaucho, the other a 
sober transcript. To the first belongs 
Eduardo Gutierrez (1853-90), author of a 
series of novels of violent action, while 
later, the idealizations of GUiraldes, Rcyles 
and Larreta raised the gaucho theme to 
higher litcrar>' levels. To the second 
belong the realist and sometimes stark nar¬ 
rations of Acevedo Diaz, Viana, Lynch, 
while unwonted humour characterizes 
Payrd. See also under Oblioado, Mitre, 
Legui7.am6n and SXnckez. 

F. M. Page, Los Pay adores Gauehos (Darm¬ 
stadt, 1897); E« Quesada, El CrioUismo en la 
Literatura Argmiina (1902); L. Lugones, El 
Payodof (1916); R. L^hmann-Nitschc, Fo/X- 
lore Argmtino, Santos Vega (1917); J. M. 
Salavcrrla, El Poenia de la Pampa (1918); R. 
Rojas, La Literatura ArgetUina, vols 1 and 2 
(1924); J. Furt, Arte Gauchesco (1924) and Lo 
Gauchesco en la Literatura Argentina de 
Ricardo Rojas (1929); C. Rcyles, El Nuew 
Sentido de la Narracidn Gauchesca (1930); 
Poetas Gauchescot : Hidalgo—Ascasubi—Del 
Canipo, ed. E. Tiscomia (1940); S. J. Garcia, 
Panorama de la Poesla Gauchesca y Nativista 
del Uruguay (1941).—C. O. Bunge, ^^La 
Literatura Gauchesca’, in Martin Fierro 
(1919); A. H. Holmes, Martin Fierro, an EpU 
of the Argentine (1923); E. Tiscomia, Martin 
Fierro Cofnentada y Anotado (1925); The 
Gaucho Martin Fierro, tr. W, Owen (1942).— 
W. H. Hudson, Far Ateay and Long Ago 
(1924); R. B. Cunninghame Grgham, The 
Horses of (he Conquest (1930); M. Nichols, The 
Gaucho: Cattle Hunter, Cavalryman, Ideal of 
Rotnance (1942). E.Sa. 

Gempei Selsulkl (’The Record of the 
Rise and Fall of the Minamoto and Taira 
clans'), a Japanese military novel by on un* 
known author, written probably between 
X200 and 1250, describing the civil wars 
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between 1160 and 1185. It coxcrs the 
same ground as the Heike monogalari (q.v,) 
but in much greater detail, although many 
passages arc identical. Since the Heike 
monogalari exists in many different ver¬ 
sions, the Gempei seisuiki has been regarded 
by some as being a rewritten and enlarged 
version of it. In any case, it has a con¬ 
sistent and clear style of high literary value. 

Eng. tr. of selected passages in W. G. Aston, 
A Hist, of Jap, Lit. (1907). E.B.C 

Genji Monogalari: sec Murasaki 
Skikxbu (part ii). 

Gentse Spelen^ allegorical plays, per¬ 
formed by the 19 participating Chambers 
of Rhetoric at the MandjutveeT (competi¬ 
tion) at Ghent (12-23 ^S 39 )» 

question of what is man’s greatest comfort 
when dying, and published the same year 
in four printings. Soon after, the Gentse 
Spelen were placed on the Index. 

£d. L. M« V. Dis and B. H. Em^ (2939); 
L. M. V. Dis, Reform. RederijkersspeUn 
(1937); G. J. Steenbergen, in Jaarbock van dc 
Ponteine (1946-47). J.J.M. 

Georgian Literature. The written 
literature of the Georgian people can be 
traced back to the sth century a.d. Its 
vigorous national and popular character 
has been enriched by elements assimilated 
from Byzantium and Persia. The earliest 
works known arc lives of saints and 
marT>'rs, ranging from the ‘ Martyrdom of 
St Shushanik’ {c. 480) to the ‘Life of St 
Gregory of Khandzta’ (loth century). 
These are distinguished by their lively and 
realistic style. This period also saw the 
beginning of Georgian historiography, 
with accounts of the conversion of Georgia 
to Christianity and the exploits of king 
Wakhtang Gorgasal. 

The ensuing age of chivalry produced 
romances and epics, notably Moses of 
Khoni’s Amiran-Darejaniam (early 12th 
century). The golden age of heroic verse 
is reached w'ith Shota Rustaveli's The Man 
in the Panther's Skin (tr. M. Wardrop, 
1912), the national saga of Georgia, dedi¬ 
cated to queen Tamar (1184—1213)*^ After 
the Mongol invasions literature revived in 
the silver age of the 17th and i Sth centuries, 
with the courtly and rather mannered 
Persianized lyricism of Taymuraz I and the 
more personal inspiration of king Archil 
and David Guramishvili. The romantic 
movement was brilliantly represented by 
Alexander Chavchavadze and Nicholas 
Baratashvili. Later in the 19th century 
Ilia Chavchavadze and Akaki Tser^lt 
achieved lasting popularity with their 


patriotic historical lays and nostalgic lyrics, 
which played a part in the revival of 
Georgian national consciousness under 
tsarism. Apart from literary modes, 
Georgia has a particularly rich strain of 
folk poctiy and song. 

The h>stor>' of the Georgian popular 
stage can be traced back to classical times. 
There was a court theatre at Tiflis during 
the reign of Erckle il (1762-98). Georgian 
drama was eclipsed by the Russian annexa¬ 
tion until a truly national stage was founded 
in 1850 by Giorgi Eristavi. In 1952 there 
were 27 theatres operating, with a large 
repertoire of Georgian and foreign plays. 

Fiction and prose literature in general 
evolved rapidly in the modem period. The 
lexicographer Sulkhan Saba Orbeliani 
(1658-1725) wTOte a famous book of moral 
tales, The Book of Wisdom and Lies (tr. Sir 
O. VVardrop, 1894). I'hc j8th-century 
scholar Prince Wakhusht composed an 
excellent historical and geographical des¬ 
cription of Georgia. Prince Ioann and 
Solomon Dodashvili in the 1820s laid 
the foundation of satirical and journalistic 
writing. The social novel reached a high 
point of accomplishment in Ilia Chav¬ 
chavadze's sardonic * Do you call this a 
Man ?’ (1863). Other important novelists 
arc Alexander Qazbcgi, Daniel Chonkadze, 
N. Lortkipanidze and L. Kiacheli. Under 
the Soviet regime writers have been some¬ 
what cramped by the exigencies of socialist 
realism, but literary criticism has made 
great progress. 

Georgian has two distinct but related 
alphabets, the ccclc.siastical (^Khutsuri*) 
and the lay or knightly hand C Mkhtdruli ’) 
which is in general use. 

J. Karst, Litt^ature Giotgienne Chritienne 
(*934)1 A. Khakhanashvili, Ocherki po istorii 
Gtuzinskoy Slovesnosti (1895-1901); K. 
Kekelidze, KartuU literaturis istoria (new cd. 
1941); A. Shanidze, Dsveli kartuli ena da 
literatura (9th cd. I 947 ); N. Y, Marr, Ttksty i 
razyskaniya po Armyano^Gruzimkoy filologii 
(a scries containing important old-Georgian 
texts); G. Bukhnikashvili, Gruzinsky uatr za 
sto Ut (1950); Georgian Folk Tales, tr. M. 
Wardrop (1894); Visramiani, tr. Sir O. War- 
drop (1914). D.M.L. 

German-American Literature proper 
includes only German literature which 
became americanized in form or subject 
matter. But for historical or sociological 
reasons it is not always possible to exclude 
mere extension of literature from the home¬ 
land. The development of Gcrman- 
American literature parallels the following 
periods of immigration: (t) 1675-1825. 
Characterized by religious lyrics in the 
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manner of the Second Silesian School. 
(2) 1825-48. The German classics, arc 
promulgated and Gennan language news¬ 
papers arc founded. Ihe poets enthu¬ 
siastically glorify American ideals, oltcn 
without reference to real life. (3) 1848-70, 
the time of the Forty-Eightcrs Hccing 
political persecution and stagnation in the 
homeland. 'I'his innuential group writes 
in the vein of Young Germany and figlits 
for freedom of thought, for true democracy 
and against slavcr>' and political corrup¬ 
tion. (4) 1870-1900. 'I'he political trend 
turns to social problems and the writers 
discover real American life, nature and his¬ 
tory. (5) 1900-33. The interest centres 
in aesthetic problems or irt problems of 
metropolitan life. (6) Since 1933 politics 
apain are in the foreground, partly because 
of the numerous ^migrts from the Hitler 
regime who must however be characterized 
as German authors living in America. 

A. B. Faust, T/i^ German Element in the 
United States {z vols, 1909); B. A. Uhlen- 
dorf, ‘ Gcrman.Amcrican Poctrj'*, in Deutsch- 
Amcr. Gcschichtsbl., 2Z-23 (1932-23); E. 
Jockers, ‘ Dcutschamcrikanischc Dichtung', in 
Dcr Auslanddcutschc, t2 (1929); W. 
Schneider, Die auslanddetitsche Dichtung un- 
sever (1936); C. Wittke, German-Americans 
and the World War (1936); K. K. Klein. 
Literaturgeschiehte des Deutschtums im Ausland 
(1939); E. Feisc, 'Colonial Petrification’, in 
German Quarterly, 13 (1940); H. S. Jontz, 

' Gennan Thought and Literature in New 
England, 1620-1820’, in Jour. Eng. and Ger. 
Philol., 40 (1942); The Forty-Eighurs, ed. 
A. E. Zuckcr (1950); C. Wittke, Refugees of 
Revolution (1952).—Anthologies: G. A. 
Zimmermann, Deutseh in Amerika (2nd ed., 
1894); G. A. Neeff, Fom Lande des Sternen- 
banners (1905); E. Jockers, Deutsch-ameriha- 
nischer Musenalmanaeh (1925). E.R. 

German Literature. Although the heroic 
literature of the Germanic peoples plays 
n large part in the cultural background of 
the ordinary educated German today, only 
one monument of this literature has 
actually sur%’ivcd in the German language, 
the Hildcbrastdslied (c. 820; q.v.), though 
heroic stories preserved in Old English 
and Old Norse literature frequently 
take place on Gennan soil, treat of Ger¬ 
man heroes and in some cases reflect Ger¬ 
man tradition (see Niqblungenlied). The 
Hildebrandslied is written in Germanic 
alliterative verse and, though corrupt 
in detail, is an impressive relic of heroic 
civilization. With the exception of this 
and of the two heathen alliterative Merse¬ 
burg charms, early medieval German 
literature is Christian in matter, monastic 
and missionary in tendency. An im¬ 


portant part in the Christianization of 
Germany was played by Irish and Eng¬ 
lish monks; of the two great monastic 
schools, St Gall originated in a hermi¬ 
tage of the Irishman Gallus and Fulda 
wa.s founded by the Englishman Boni¬ 
face. These were the centres of early 
medieval literature in German, beside the 
court of the Frankish monarchs, where the 
Englishman Alcuin held an influential 
position under Charlemagne. The pro¬ 
duction of devotional literature culminated 
in the two great epics on the life of Christ 
which represent the high-water-marks of 
early Gennan literature : the Heliand, from 
the monastery of Werden (c. 830), and the 
Gospel Harmony of Otfrid von Wcissenburg 
(<r. 868) from the school of Fulda. 

The Heliand (q.v.), written like the 
corresponding Old English religious poetrj’. 
the Old Saxon Genesis and the Bavarian 
Muspilli (q.v.), in the Germanic allitera¬ 
tive verse, is a powerful epic poem and a 
characteristic piece of missionary literature, 
interpreting the life of Christ in terms of 
the heroic culture of the recently con¬ 
verted Saxons. Otfrid’s Gospel Harmony 
is more lyrical and cxcgctical, with an older 
Christian tradition behind it, and is 
written in the non-allitcrative end-rhymed 
verses of the Latin hymns, which soon 
supplanted alliterative verse in secular 
poetry as well. 

The translation and glossing of theo¬ 
logical prose begun at Charlemagne’s court 
under the auspices of Alcuin had produced 
a remarkable version (c. 800) of Isidore of 
Seville’s tract defending Christianity 
against the Jews (important in a missionary 
church), and a version of Tatian’s Dunes'- 
saron was produced (c. 830) at Fulda. At 
St Gall, Notker Labeo (e. 952-1022) 
produced outstanding interpretative ver¬ 
sions of works of the classical tradition, 
notably Boethius’ Consolations. 

Whereas all the prose in this period is 
derivative, some of the rhymed verse both 
secular and religious shows a certxw 
modest independence; the Ludteigslied 
(881; q.v.) is a vigorous historical lay 
in praise of the West Frankish king Lewis 
Ill’s victory over the Normans. The 
corrupt and fragmentary Georgslied, in 
honour of St George, depicts a religious 
counterpart of the secular hero Lewis. 

Both the CaroUngians and tlie Ottos 
favoured Latin learning and Germans made 
distinguished contributions to European 
literature in Latin. The sequence (q.v.) 
and the trope were cultivated and perhaps 
invented at St Gall by Notker Balbulus 
(840-912) and his contemporary Tuotilo; 
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at Gandersheim the nun Hrotsvitha {c. 
930^iooo) wrote lier remarkable Latin 
comedies; at St Gall one Ekkehart wrote 
a Latin epic U’alt/iarius (c. 930) on a 
Germanic theme, and the fragmentar\’ 
romance of RuoJlicb looks for^vard to the 
courtly epic of the 12th century*; there was 
a flourishing monastic and courtly poetr>*; 
and until the 12th century Latin remained 
the principal vehicle of literature in 
Germany. Dynastic changes and the 
Cluniac reform, which did not favour 
secular literature in the vernacular (see, 
however, Ezzo), brought about a break in 
the continuity of vernacular literary tradi¬ 
tion which coincided with important 
linguistic changes. 

The early 12th century produced nvo 
narrative poems, Annolied and Kaiser* 
chronik, of the hagiographic and chronicle 
type, and two indicating a revival of 
Germanic narrative after centuries of sub¬ 
merged existence— KOnig Rother and 
Herzog Ernst. These represent a pre- 
chivalric literature. It is around 1200 
that the expression of chivalry as a way 
of life becomes dominant in German 
literature, consequent upon German parti¬ 
cipation in the crusades and increased 
contact with France. The joyous ac¬ 
ceptance of the world as God's creation 
in the spirit of a noble idealism is in 
marked contrast to the asceticism repre¬ 
sented by the writings of Heinrich von 
Mclk. It was under the Hohenstaufen 
emperors that chivalry established itself. 
Three generations can be distinguished: 
from 1160 to 1190 the foundations of this 
chivalric culture are laid; the perfection is 
reached in the years 1190 to 1220; the next 
generation from lazo to 1250 already shows 
a decline. The great figures of the second 
generation, rooted in a truly European 
culture and exercising an art of classic 
restraint and purity of outline, incorporate 
the first great flowering of German litera¬ 
ture before the i8th century. 

The essentials of this art were intro¬ 
duced from Provence by way of Northern 
France and the Low Countries. The 
Limburg poet Heinrich von Veldckc, 
Writing a low Franconian dialect,^ led 
way with his chivalric epic Entity his hagio- 
graphic legend of St Servatius and^ a small 
number of lyrics. It was the epic poets 
who confessed their indebtedness to him 

most plainly. . , • 

The courtly epic, written mainly in 
rhyming couplets, is in a style of heightened 
conversation; it is intended to be recited 
to a cultivated audience able to appreciate 
fine points. The flexibility of the metre 


unobtrusively aids the reciter. Tlie epic 
achieves in the sincerity and clarity of 
Hartmann von Aue a classic restraint un¬ 
rivalled in German until Goethe; in 
Wolfram von Eschcnbach it is condensed 
and often obscure but always powerful and 
noble; Gottfried von Strassburg's Tristan 
und Isolt combines vivid narration and 
conscious artistry in the recounting of one 
of the greatest themes of passion in litera¬ 
ture. All three poets had their followers, 
more particularly Gottfried, whose theme 
of passionate love had a more direct ap¬ 
peal. The profundities of Wolfram's 
Parzival were flattering to national habits 
of mind, but the descent to the rarnblings 
of Albrecht von Scharfenberg, the prin¬ 
cipal representative of Wolfram's tradition, 
is steep. The subject matter of the 
court epic was mainly French in origin, 
usually from the Arthurian legend, thougli 
biblical and hagiographical themes were 
also treated. With Rudolf von Ems and 
more certainly with Konrad von Wiirz- 
burg, the middle-class to%\Tisman, chivalry 
is plainly no longer a way of life but a 
romantic fiction; the beginning of this 
development can already be seen in the 
towTisman Gottfried von Stmssburg. In 
the third generation a realistic picture of 
the decay of chivalric ideals is given by 
Wemher der Gartenxrc in his lively short 
epic Meier lielmbrecht (f. 1270); the 

peasant, formerly an object of derision, 
takes his place as the real hero of the 
tale. 

Beside the court epic set out in a 
tone of cultivated conversation, there 
flourished the heroic epic, written for the 
smaller and remoter courts of Bavaria and 
Austria, in stanzaic forms indicating a 
tradition of song. The subject matter is 
drawn from Germanic heroic story, and 
the principal monument of this kind of 
epic is the Nibelungertlied (c. 1200; q.v.). 
Another slightly later epic, Kudrun (q.v.), 
is a story of the North Sea coasts. A group 
of minor epics centres round the Gothic 
king Thcodoric of Verona (Dietrich von 
Bern; sec Minstrel). Though chivalric 
touches are not lacking, the ethical ideals 
arc not those of chivalry but closer to those 
of pre-Christian Germanic society. In¬ 
deed, the Nibelungenlied deals with a cen¬ 
tral theme of Gcnnanic story—revenge 
Both by its narrative skill and the grandeur 
of its subject-matter it is a masterly per¬ 
formance. Since its rediscovery in the 
18th century it has become the German 
national epic par excellence and in the con¬ 
flation of the German and Scandinavian 
branches of the story by Richard Wagner 
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the legend has become a European 
possession. 

Lyric poctr>* in Germany before the age 
of chivalry practically only exists in Latin, 
though a Carolingian document of 789 
forbids nuns to write ' uinileodes \ a word 
of unccnain meaning which is generally 
assumed to refer to love songs in the 
vernacular. 'I'hc Latin manuscript known 
as the Cambridge songs, probably compiled 
in Germany, contains some of the gems of 
medieval Latin love poetry and a couple of 
German-Latin macaronic items. A later 
representative German collection is the 
Carmina Bxetanay most of which are in 
Latin, but which include some German 
stanzas, dating from the early 12th century. 
In the later 12th century a group consisting 
of the Austrian knight of KUrenberg, the 
Austrian Dictmar von Eist and the 
Swabian Mcinloh von Scvelingcn produced 
charming love poetty' characterized by so* 
called ‘ Frauenstrophen ’ in which the lady 
expresses her longing for the knight. 
With the Urics of Friedrich von Hausen 
the inHucncc of French chivalry upon this, 
it would seem, predominantly native art 
becomes clear and the chivalric convention 
of the knight longing for the favour of the 
(married) lady is adopted. The term 
‘MInnesang’ (q.v.) is used to cover both 
the earlier and the later l>Tic. It is charac¬ 
teristic of both that the lyric was regarded 
as a whole consisting of poetic text and 
musical composition, (generally ?) per* 
formed by the poct-composcr himself. 
Nowadays we judge the words without 
the music, most of which is lost to us. 

The principal hgure of this chivalrous 
Minnesang in its earlier stages is the 
Alsatian Rcinmar von Hagenau, who 
practised his art at the ducal court of 
Vienna. Rcinmnr is the sensitive singer 
of the ennobling effects of hopeless love. 
Mis flawless, melancholy lyrics had a 
wide influence, not least upon the greatest 
lyrical genius of German literature before 
Goethe, Walthcr von dcr Vogelweide. 

Reinmar’s theme was that of purely 
spiritual and intellectual adoration of an 
unapproachable noble lady; Walther turned 
to flesh and blood, to the sincere emotions 
of the heart, demanding requited love. 
His later poems are no longer addressed to 
married women, and he writes seriously of 
the ' niederc Minne' of peasants and simple 
folk. His political poetry stands beside 
the brilliant Latin verses of the earlier 
Archpoet (<r. 1160). 

Wolfram von Eschenbach, whose last 
‘Tagelied’ (q.v.) —a characteristically 
galant genre of the poetry of chivalry— 


rums to a praise of conjugal love, shows a 
somewhat parallel development to Walther. 

Both Wither and Wolfram enlarged the 
scope of the Ijtic of chivalry, though not 
at the expense of its ethical bases. This 
was a danger which Walther foresaw and 
which was realized in his own lifetime by 
Neidhart von Rcucnthal. He turns away 
from the court to partake, with mingled 
condescension, en\"y and pleasure, in the 
pastimes of the rich peasants. The 
economic decline of the knightly class is 
evident in his situation. A Swabian circle 
round Gottfried von Neifen wrote saucy 
bucolic poetry in the st>’le of the French 
‘pastourelle’, not however neglecting the 
formal lyric of chivalric gallantry. It is 
through poetry such as this that the themes 
of chivalric song were transmitted to the 
later folk'Song. 

Neidhart and his successors show one 
aspect of the degeneration of Minnesang. 
Another aspect is the exaggerated idealism 
found in Ulrich von Lichtenstein’s Frau- 
endiciiit (1255) and later in the work of 
Oswald von Wolkenstein. Chivalry be¬ 
comes a romantic ideal or a polite conven¬ 
tion no longer taken seriously by anybody 
except a few aristocratic fantasdes and 
townbred exquisites. 

It is to the townsman that poetry of the 
14th century belongs. Already the names 
of Gottfried von Strassburg and Konrad 
von WUrzburg point in this direction. The 
high idealism of the knightly caste at its 
best is discarded by a class which turned 
to solid didacticism and the practice of 
piety to ensure salvation. The knightly 
ideal finds its last nostalgic fonnulation in 
the work of an Italian canon, Thomasin 
von Zerclaere’s Welscher Cast (1215); it is 
but a step removed from the guides to 
right living at a more humble level tike 
Freidank’s Bescheidtnheit (r. 1230) and 
Hugo von Trimberg’s Renner (1300). It 
is the period of efflorescence of German 
my'sticism, which in Meister Eckhart 
(ti327) produced a speculative genius of 
the 6rst order, in Heinrich Seuse a repres¬ 
entative of emotional mysticism who 
adapted the conventions and vocabulary of 
chivalric love to the relationship between 
Christ and the soul, and in Johannes 
Taulcr a mystical preacher urging practical 
piety based on inner religious experience 
in a way that often suggests the Imitation 
of Christ. These mystical writings exer¬ 
cised a wide influence outside Germany, 
and in them a prose able to deal simply and 
effectively with abstract concepts of great 
complexity was achieved, to set beside the 
well established prose of legal tradition and 
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administrative linage. This latter was the 
soil from which sprang the most eminent 
work of imaginative and rhetorical prose 
before Luther, Johann von TepPs Acker- 
mann axis BShmen {c. 1400) which shows a 
remarkable synthesis of medieval and early 
renaissance traits, and points forw'ard to 
the age of humanism. 

At the end of the middle ages large 
areas of Germany which have preWously 
taken little or no part in literature begin to 
become productive. Until the 14th cen¬ 
tury German literature is largely concen¬ 
trated in the south, south-west and in 
Austria. The actual area of German 
speech had enormously increased: German 
colonists had pushed beyond the Elbe 
into Drandenburg and Pomerania, Meissen. 
Lusatia and Silesia; German orders of 
knighthood, with whom Chaucer's knight 
had been proud to serv'e, had won Prussia. 
Livonia and Estonia. The literature of 
the knights of the Teutonic Order consists 
of chronicles and religious epics, and 
flourished in the middle of the 14th 
century (see Nikolaus von Jeroschin). 
The development of the towns went on 
more rapidly in this northern and north¬ 
eastern area, especially after the founda¬ 
tion of the Hanseatic league allying the 
nvo powerful cities of Hamburg and 
LQbcck in 1241. Their literature, largely 
written in the Low German speech which 
was the business language of the Hanseatic 
league and was current from London to 
Reval, w'as didactic and satirical in flavour, 
including however works of law and 
history lUtc those of Eike von Rcpgowc and 
a number of notable chronicles. The 
contribution of North Germany to Euro¬ 
pean literature before 1500 consists in the 
Low German redaction of Rey'nard the Fox 
and the figure of Till Eulcnspiegel (qq.v.), 
both characteristically satiricid. 

The 14th- and 15th-century townsm^ 
inherited chivalric literary conventions in 
two forms, one esoteric, one popular. In 
the field of the lyric they arc represented 
by the ‘ Mcistergesang' and the ‘Gcsell- 
schaftslicd’ respectively; the first a 

formalistic art in which didactic subjects 
often unsuited to lyrical treatment were 
forced into rigid forms governed by strict 
rules. The ' GcsclUchaftslied' used many 
of the themes of chivalric poetry and 
adapted them to the social conditions of the 
towns; the technique was freer, the forms 
simpler. Whereas the ‘ Meistergesang' 
has left no important trace on later Germ^ 
literature, the *GeselUchaftsUcd' and its 
descendant the ‘Volkslied’ largely in¬ 
spired the revival of German lyric poetry 
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in the 18th and igth centuries. Similarly 
the courtly epics were retold in prose, 
first in France, later in Germany, and 
became the basis of the chapbooks so 
beloved of the Romantics. 

The townsman was attracted by the 
ethical doctrines and didactic tendency of 
the classical Latin literature increasingly 
studied in Italy, and the great figures of 
carlv German humanism are patricians, 
like Pirckheimer and Peutinger. or scholars 
of often lowly origin like Peter Luder, 
Conrad Celtis, Rudolf Agricola, Reuchlin 
and Erasmus. 'Fhc vcluclc of humanism 
was Latin, and despite the translating 
activity of Niklaus von Wyl and Heinrich 
Stcinhuwel, it was not until the Reforma¬ 
tion that the best minds devoted themselves 
to writing in the vernacular. Though one 
15th-century German vernacular work. 
Sebastian Brant’s Narrenschiff. gained 
European celebrity, it %vas through the 
medium of a Latin verse translation, and 
the most remarkable contribvitions of the 
German renaissance to European literature 
are the Epistolae obsairorum virontm (q.v.) 
and Erasmus’ Colloquies and Praise of 
Folly. Erasmus himself incorporated a 
broad European renaissance culture as 
international as the culture of chivalry but 
more shortlived. 

The most important contribution made 
by Gennany to the development of ideas 
in Europe was the Refom^ution. It was 
preceded by a large body of satirical and 
didactic writing criticizing abuses in the 
church, and the immediate effect of the 
Reformation was to increase polemic, in 
which the best minds were now engaged. 
In order to reach the mass of the people, 
these writings were in the vernacular, and 
for this rea.son have their place in German 
literature, though it was seldom that their 
literary qualities had more than a passing 
importance. The greatest literary^ achieve¬ 
ment of the 16th century was Martin 
Luther’s translation of the Bible, which at 
once set a standard of language and diction 
all over Protestant Germany, though it had 
several local translations to compete with. 
It was the foundation of the literary 
language which gradually developed in the 
17th and 18th centuries. 

The humanists, though favourable to 
reforms in the church, were in general 
averse to changes of doctrine, and many— 
the greatest among them—cither stayed by 
the old religion or held aloof. Thomas 
Mumcr, the greatest anti-Lutheran polem- 
ist, sympathized with Luther as long as he 
attacked abuses, but became an irre¬ 
concilable enemy as soon as changes of 
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doctrine were involved. The union of turc as to thcolojry- But it was his hymns 


humanism and reformation is seen in the 
fijjure of iMelanchthon; through his own 
teaching and his educational reforms the 
classical tradition was established in Protes¬ 
tant Germany. In Ulrich von Hutten, a 
militant journalist of genius, the switch 
from Latin to the vernacular under the 
pressure of the Reformation is particularly 
clear. E%'cr>’ art form was employed in 
the service of Roman or Protestant pro¬ 
paganda. In Switzerland, under the 
double influence of the classics and the 
Reformation, the medieval drama was 
developed from its liturgical and folk- 
loristic origins towards dramatic conflict 
and characterization in the round, especi¬ 
ally by that characteristic renaissance figure 
Niklaus Manuel, whose Ablasskrdmer is a 
little masterpiece. Luther himself had 
pointed to biblical stories as dramatic 
themes, and Rcbhuhn wrote a Susanna 
extolling the virtues of the Lutheran 
(bourgeois) family. In the north-cast 
Burkhard Waldis wrote a Low German 
play on the theme of the prodigal son. 

The principal literary figure of the i6th 
century is by common consent Hans 
Sachs. A staunch Lutheran, he represents 
the middle-class townsman who is the 
characteristic figure of the period. Ger¬ 
many had no Pldiade, no Wyatt or Surrey; 
her contribution to renaissance literature 
was made in Latin by Conrad Ccltis, 
Petrus Lotichius, Eobanus Hessus and 
others. Hans Sachs brought the art of 
the mastersingers (q.v.) out of their closed 
circle, and in his Shrovetide plays and 
dramas, his verse anecdotes and his lyrics, 
he provided entertainment and moral in¬ 
struction for the worthy townsfolk, en¬ 
livened by sane humour. 

The literature of entertainment in¬ 
cluded books of anecdotes in imitation of 
Poggio’s Latin Facetiae (see Schwank), at 
first in Latin by Heinrich Bebel, later in 
German by Johann Pauli, Jbrg Wickram 
and others. Beside the prose recensions of 
chivalric and hagiographic legends, the 
anonymous story of Fortunatus (1509) 
stands out os a prose narration of a bour¬ 
geois temper characteristic of the period, 
and became known outside Germany. The 
legend of Dr Faustus crystallized in the 
powerful anonymous Faust book of 1587; 
Faust’s reckless search for knowledge and 
Forttmatus’ preoccupation with riches 
show two of the ideals of the 16th century. 
A third, the urge to salvation, is reflected 
in the polemics of the Reformation. 

Luther’s great reforming tracts belong 
by their vigorous style as much to liters- 


which began a revival of religious poetry 
which is Germany’s chief (though often 
unrecognized) contribution to European 
literature in this and the succeeding 
century; the hjmns of Luther himself and 
his followers Speratus, Ringwaldt and 
Nicolai are known in translation all over 
the Protestant world. Many of them were 
adaptations of existing secular songs or 
‘Gescllschaftslicder’, of which many col¬ 
lections appeared throughout the century; 
among the most important arc Georg 
Forster’s Frisclie Teutsche Liedlein (1539- 
56), the so-called Ambraser Licderbuch 
(1582) and Bergreihenii$^ i). Some of the 
songs in these collections remained current 
among the people until the 19th century. 

By the middle of the century the force of 
the Reformation had spent itself and the 
new literary impulses derive largely from 
the Counter-Reformation, whose literature 
in the early years was Latin in expression 
and international in scope. Parallel w'ith 
the Protestant humanist school dramas of 
Gnapheus and Macropedius, written in 
Latin and imitating Seneca and Terence, 
the Latin drama of the Jesuits and 
Benedictines exercised a wide and im¬ 
portant influence. Counter-Reformation 
polemic in the vernacular seldom reached 
the level of literature, but a belated 
Protestant satirist, Johann Fischart, is the 
outstanding figure of the later 16th 
century. Many notable figures of 17th- 
century literature, such as Angclus Silc- 
sius, duke Anton Ulrich of Brunswick, 
and Grimmclshausen, were converted to 
Roman Catholicism. 

The turmoil of the Reformation had 
increased the power of the territorial 
princes, and the social importance of the 
courts began to have an effect upon 
literature. This first becomes apparent in 
the drama. In 1587 the first company of 
English players visited Germany. They 
were the first professional actors ever seen 
there, and English troupes and English 
musicians were in demand at the North 
German courts and in the rich towns of 
South Germany, where they produced 
plays by Shakespeare and his contem¬ 
poraries, including the originally German 
themes of Faustus (Marlowe) and Fortu^ 
natus (Dekker). Their direct influence on 
German literature has been ^atly exag¬ 
gerated, though in duke Heinrich Julius 
of Brunswick at the courtly level and 
Jakob Ayrer at the bourgeois level they 
foimd meritorious imitators. German 
wandering troupes kept their tradition of 
acting alive until Gottsched and Caroline 
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Neuber reformed the stage. Their themes 
and subjects were taken over by tiie 
puppet pla>“s, and it was in this form that 
Goethe first met the Faust stor>'. 

Elsewhere the need for court entertain¬ 
ment produced pageantr>’ and lyric poetr>*, 
and in Wurttemberg the courtier G. R. 
Weckherlin, inspired by the Pleiade and 
the Elizabethan poets, produced verses 
which were not mere entertainment but 
an expression of the courtly way of life. 
None the less, few of the poets of the 17th 
century’ were courtiers; mostly they were 
professors like Dach, parsons like Rist, or 
public officials like Giyi:>hius, Lohenstein 
and Hofmannswaldau, for tvhom the court 
was an ideal. Poetry became learned, 
social, and aristocratically refined. In 
1617 the prince of Anhalt, in order to 
refine German literature and improve the 
German language, founded the aristocratic 
Fruchtbringende Gesellschaft which was 
followed by many others. In contrast 
to the preceding century, literature in the 
vernacular became a matter to which the 
best minds were willing to devote them¬ 
selves, if as yet only in their leisure hours. 
Even so, nvo of the most considerable poets 
of the century, the Jesuits Jakob Bidcimann 
and Jakob Baldc, preferred Latin, and most 
writers began with Latin verses. 

One man however did more for German 
literature than all the literary societies. 
It was Martin Opitz who in 2624 produced 
a handbook of poetics {Buck von der 
Deutschen Poe terey) and specimens of 
what could be achieved in a variety of 
literary genres. His great achievement 
was to formulate a simple metrical rule of 
rhythm by accent with strict alternation of 
stressed and unstressed syllables after the 
model of the Dutch verses of Daniel 
Heinsius. Once stated it was immediately 
comprehensible and imitable; it was, as 
Opitz and his followers showed, applicable 
to the metrical and stanzaic forms used in 
the Romance literatures, such as the son¬ 
net, the ode, and the alexandrine which 
becomes the principal vehicle of poetry. 

The themes arc the European themes of 
the century, but in the Germany of the 
Thirty Years* war the dangers and un¬ 
certainties of human life seem to have been 
particularly strongly felt. Against this 
background the insistence on the theme 
of * Gather ye rosebuds while ye may’ 
becomes comprehensible, and the large 
production of religious poetry is explained. 
The great influences in the period are 
ultimately those of Petrarch and Seneca, 
as elsewhere in Europe, and in the century 
of the Counter-Reformation and the wars 


of religion they are seen against a specifi¬ 
cally Christian background, while the 
pastoral offers a gracious and dignified 
escape world. 

Though Opitz received his first en¬ 
couragement in Heidelberg, the south and 
west of Germany, which had played an im¬ 
portant part in the i6th centur>% now take 
second place, and Silesia, a part of Ger¬ 
many where political and religious differ¬ 
ences were particularly acute, dominates 
the literary scene (see Silesian School). 
Opitz himself was a Silesian. There were 
also centres of literary life in Saxony, in 
Numberg, in Kdnigsberg, in Hamburg 
and in Strasbourg, each with certain well 
defined characteristics. 

The drama is dominated on the one hand 
by the Jesuits, on the other by the Silesians. 
The Jesuit dran*)a (q.v.) in Latin, like 
that of the English players (and for the 
same reason), depended largely for its 
effect on non-literary means, such as 
pageantry, stage craft and music, and in the 
course of the century developed in the 
direction of opera. The Silesian drama, 
though German in expression, is more 
specifically Senccan in inspiration. The 
themes in both cases were similar; 
martyrdom, constancy in tribulation or 
temptation and the choice bettveen good 
and evil arc common to the Jesuits and to 
the greatest German dramatist before 
Lessing, the Silesian Andreas Gryphius. 
These dramas have no dramatic conflict 
arising out of character that we look for 
in Shakespeare; the characters arc model 
figures, and though contemporary theory 
spoke in ^Vristotclian terms of pity and fear, 
dramatists dealt in practice with admiration 
and repulsion. 

The novel bears the marks of the courtly 
and learned tastes particularly clearly. A 
German translation of the Amadis had 
appeared in 1569 and was followed by 
many novels glorifying courtly virtues 
against a background of constant love and 
vicissitudes of fortune. Here too the 
characters arc models. The picaresque 
novel was introduced from Spain by 
Agidius Albertinus in 16x5 and in the work 
of Grimmelshausen reached its European 
peak. The political novel (’ Staatsroman ’) 
dealt with the fortunes of heroes at the 
highest social and courtly level, following 
J. Barclay’s Latin Argents; Lohenstein s 
Arminius is the best known example of 
this genre. The later social novel CpoU- 
tischer Roman’) of Christian Weisc and 
others inculcated rational behaviour and 
the art of getting on in a realistically 
apprehended world. 
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The lyric had a predominantly social 
function, and a great part of poetic 
production was taken up with occasional 
poetry on births, deaths and marriages, and 
odes to friends and patrons. The love 
poetry is in the pctrarchistic and pastoral 
vein elaborated by the Pliiade and the 
European nco-Iatinists. The expression 
of intimate personal experience seldom 
goes outside this framework. Poets divided 
their work as a matter of course into 
‘gcistlich’ and ‘wcltlich’, and some of the 
most affecting and personal poetry of 
the century is written within the conven¬ 
tion of the hymn designed for singing 
by a congregation. Intense religious life 
is characteristic of the period and finds 
remarkable expression in the work of the 
Silesian philosopher Jakob Ildhmc and his 
followers. It is the outstanding character¬ 
istic of the greatest lyric genius of the 
period, Andreas Gri-phius, and finds 
extreme expression in the poet of messianic 
chiliasm, Quirinus Kuhlmann. 

After the middle of the century the 
religious, metaphysical and pctrarchistic 
mood is gradually replaced by a rationalist 
and secular temper. The dramas and 
lyrics of Lohenstcin have not the meta¬ 
physical preoccupations of his master 
Gryphius; they ore concerned with self- 
preservation in a secularized but dangerous 
world. His models, and those of the later 
Silesians, arc Marino and his school, and 
his sensational poetry is a make-weight to 
growing secularism and dry rationalism. 
Canitz introduced a sober reasonableness 
in the style of Boilcau, and J. C. GUnthcr 
achieves an immediacy of utterance rare 
before the ‘Sturm und Drang'. 

At the end of the period comes the 
philosopher who sums up its intellectual 
achievement and points fortvard to a new 
stage: Leibniz. In the 17th century 
people believed that the world was a 
wicked place; the i8th century took a 
rational pleasure in God's universe and 
admired the dignity of man. This is the 
keynote of the 'Aufklarung' or Enlighten¬ 
ment. Literature had now to be sober and 
tidy in accordance with the canons of 
French taste. Such was the programme 
of Gottsched. He started with a re¬ 
organization of the Leipzig stage with the 
aid of on actress, Caroline Neuber, and 
performed for the earlier 18th century with 
his CritUche Dichtkunst (1730) what Opitz 
had done a century before. His influence, 
carried by periodicals modelled on the 
Tatlcr and the Spectator, spread wridely, 
but in 1740 two Swiss critics, J. J. Bodmer 
and J. J. Breitinger, joined issue with him 


on the question of the primacy of the 
reason over the imagination. Whereas 
Gottsched’s models were French, Bodmer 
and Breitinger looked to English literature, 
especially ^lilton, whose imaginative power 
they greatly admired. The quarrel was 
one aspect of the constant efforts carried 
out throughout the 18th century to find 
a balance between nature, reason and 
feeling in matters of taste. The Swiss 
critics may be said to have won, and the 
first great figure of 18th-century German 
literature, Klopstock, was their disciple. 

In Klopstock feeling predominated over 
reason, and the sweep and power of his 
language were something quite new in 
German literature. In him 18th-century 
religious pietism, deriving ultimately from 
Jakob Bohmc and trusting largely to feeling 
and instinct against reason, found its most 
eminent literary representative. He found 
in unrhymed classical metres a fit vehicle 
for the rhapsodic lyricism which is his 
great quality and which distinguishes his 
religious epic Der Meisias. Though he is 
now hardly read, he gave a great impulse to 
German literature and was a spiritual 
ancestor of one aspect of the ‘ Sturm und 
Drang’. 

Another disciple of Bodmer, C. M. 
Wieland, after a pictistic start, became a 
hedonistic libertine and wrote the best 
German prose before Heine. Often under¬ 
estimated, he is one of the most agreeable 
figures in 18th-century German literature; 
his contribution of pleasantly reasonable, 
mildly salacious and satirical talcs in verse 
and prose showed that Germans could 
rival the French on their own ground, while 
his prose translation of Shakespeare was a 
notable performance. 

Thus far the literary historian has been 
able to reckon in units of centuries. In 
the hundred years bettvecn 1750 and 1850, 
however, the rapidity of literary change is 
bewildering. Wieland experienced piet¬ 
ism, 'Aufklarung', ‘Sturm und Drang’, 
classicism and romanticism in his own life¬ 
time; the pupil of Bodmer lent a helping 
hand to Heinrich von KIcist. German 
literature took a long time to recover from 
the exhaustion induced by the Reformation 
and the Thirty Years’ war, but by the 
beginning of the 19th century, through the 
force of a series of outstanding person¬ 
alities, it had advanced from being a pro¬ 
vincial affair to a leading position in the 
literatures of Europe. 

If Klopstock represented feeling and 
Wieland is an essentially rococo figure, 
Lessing represents the forces of liberal 
reason and common sense. He saw more 
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clearly and achieved more completely what 
Gottsched had aimed at. Like Gottschcd 
he devoted particular attention to the 
stage, and like Opitz he supplied practical 
examples of his theoretical demands. It 
was as a critic and dramatist that he was 
greatest, and in both capacities his incisive 
thinking atid nervous prose remain ex¬ 
emplary. He is a figure of European 
stature. Among his friends was IVIoses 
Mendelssohn, from whom may be said to 
date the intellectual emancipation of the 
Jews, an event which would have been im¬ 
possible without the broad humanity of the 
^ Aufklaning \ of which Lessing is the finest 
embodiment. 

Again at the end of a p>criod there appears 
a philosopher—Immanuel Kant—whose 
lapidary essay TVas isl Aufklarung (1784) 
sums up the ideas of the age of Enlighten¬ 
ment when its literary aspect was already 
past, and whose philosophy and aesthetics 
were decisive for the classic Schiller and 
the early romantics. 

Lessing wjis the peak of rational literary 
writing: Herder was the man of intuitive 
judgment and teeming brain. Much 
influenced by the ideas of Edward Young 
and the pietist J. G. Hamann, he stressed 
the importance of originality in literature 
and related it to religion and social histor>\ 
He found a national originality in folk 
poetry, and under the impact of Ossian 
and Pcrcy^s R^liques he produced an epoch- 
making collection of songs and ballads of 
many countries, Stimmen der V6lkeT in 
Liedern (1778-79). His ideas involved 
a break with even the most liberal rational¬ 
ism (though some had been foreshadowed 
by Lessing). In Shakespeare he saw the 
heir of ages of folk-poetry. By pointing to 
these two sources of inspiration, he gave 
a completely new direction to German 
literature and virtually called the modem 
literatures of eastern Europe into existence. 
His philosophy of history, exposed in his 
IdecHy culminating in the idea of ‘ Humani- 
tit*, not only inspired German classicism 
and romanticism, but laid the ideological 
foundations of modem Europe. 

The chance meeting between Herder 
and the young Goethe in Strasbourg in 
1770 had momentous consequences by 
converting to Herder's ideas the greatest 
German poet. Its immediate effect for 
Goethe was to set him on a path where his 
true genius could develop. It firet led 
him to a spirit of revolt, in which he 
became the most prominent figure of a 
trend known as * Sturm und Drang* (q.v.). 
Inspired by Herder, Klopstock, Shake¬ 
speare and Rousseau, these writers ex¬ 


pressed (chiefly in the drama) the primacy 
of original genius together with a wild 
impatience of convention, and preached 
often surprising social doctrines. A more 
lyrical vein was shuwm by the 'Hainbund ’ 
(q.v.) at Gottingen, witere G. A. Burger 
under Herders influence discovered 
British balladr>' and wrote his Lenore. 

‘Sturm und Drang* was a young men's 
movement, and though some of its 
representatives (like IvCnz) died young, 
most passed through it to a more balanced 
view of life and literature, it lasted from 
the appearance of Goethe's Ootz ton 
Berlichingen (1773) Schiller’s Lhf 

Rduber (1781). In Goethe's IWrlhrr it 
produced the first Gcrmiin literary work 
of European reputation since Sebastian 
Brant’s Xarrcnschijlf, With the ' Sturm 
und Drang’ Gemian literature became 
nationally conscious, seeking its own roots 
in folk-song and history', svhich the roman¬ 
tics were to explore and exploit thoroughly. 

The years wliich followed are dominated 
by the figure of Goethe. His gradual 
development from his early years of revolt 
towards the harmonious balance of oppos¬ 
ing forces resulted in works of dcptli and 
beauty in a serene classical vein, especially 
after hi.s journey to Italy in 1786. By the 
end of the century, Weimar, a small 
princely residence, became the centre of 
literary life in Germany, the place where 
Goethe, Schiller, I lerder and Wieland 
lived and worked; it has given its name to 
the German classical movement, of which 
the two friends Goethe and Schiller, 
w'orking in close association from 1794 until 
Schiller’s death in 1805, arc the principal 
figures. Both of them in their own per¬ 
sons incorporated in their different ways 
the lofty ideal of ‘Humanitiit’ character¬ 
istic of the later i8th century' in Europe. 
The aesthetic writings, dramas and pliilo- 
sophical poetry of Schiller, the lyrics, 
dramas and novels of Goethe ga%'e the 
German people a body of literature, classic 
in more senses than one, to which each 
succeeding generation has been deeply 
indebted. Goethe’s Fausts with its Ger¬ 
man theme and its noble treatment, is the 
dominating work of German literature, and 
sums up in the various strata of its growth 
the history of the German mind during 
Goethe’s long life. 

During the partnership of Goethe and 
Schiller a new movement was already 
forming, destined to have far more in¬ 
fluence outside Germany tlian the work 
of the Dioscuri of Weimar. Whereas the 
classical ideal was human and finite, the 
romantic was absolute and infinite and 
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essentially unattainable. The early roman¬ 
tics, g.athered at Jena round the brothers 
A. W. and Friedrich Schlcgel, sought an 
ideal. sjTnbolized by Novalis, one of their 
number, as 'the blue flower’, which might 
stand for Kant’s unknowable ‘thing in 
itself, for the all-embracing ideal of 
romantic poetry, or even for the un¬ 
conscious, explored by the modem heirs 
of romantic science, the psycho-anal>' 5 ts 
Freud and Jung. Hamann and Herder 
had said that poetr>' was the earliest 
language of mankind; the romantics saw 
it as an essenti.al principle informing 
the universe, which it was their duty to 
express, whether they found it in nature, 
in folk-song, in the obscure depths of the 
human psyche, in natural science, in 
language, in music, in art or in religion. 
Poetry as an an could never be complete, 
no work of art could be complete. A. W. 
Schlegel’s friendship with Mmc dc Stacl 
was the main channel through whicli 
German romanticism found its way into 
western Europe, and the romantics them¬ 
selves explored world poetry, giving 
Germany translations of Shakespeare 
(Schlegcl and Tieck), Caldcrdn (Scldegcl 
and EichendorfF), Cerx'antes (Tieck) and 
rousing interest in oriental literature. The 
‘Enrwicklungsroman’, the novel dealing 
with the development of a personality, 
virtually created by Goethe in Wilhelm 
Meistcr, was taken up by the romantics and 
is still a characteristically German form of 
literary expression, which has been much 
follow’cd in other countries. 

Isolated between the classics and 
romantics stands the figure of Friedrich 
Hdlderlin, one of the greatest German 
poets. For turn the unattainable ideal was 
a glorious world of Hellenic gods whom he 
hymned in odes of existential depth and 
power. 

The principal achievements of the first 
romantic generation lay in the field of 
criticism, though Novalis (perhaps the 
most romantic romantic) expressed in his 
novels and liis poetry the transcendentalism 
and the mystical death wish which has 
proved one of the most dangerous gifts of 
the German genius to European literature. 
The younger romantics, building upon the 
critical foundations of the Schlcgcls and 
Novalis, initiated an outburst of lyric 
poetry which at its best is comparable with 
Goethe’s, and investigated folk-song and 
folk-tale. The collection of folk-songs 
called by Amim and Brentano Des Knaben 
Wunderhom (1806-08) determined the 
trend of lyric poetry for over 50 years, and 
the Kinder- und Hatumdrehen (1812) of the 


brothers Grimm opened the way for the 
romantic ‘Marchen’, an ideal form for 
the expression of the interpenetration of 
transcendental poetry and everyday life. 
'I'hc Grimms’ Fairy Talet is probably the 
most widely known work of German 
literature outside Germany. The works 
of E. T. A. Hofhnann depict a hallu¬ 
cinatory world in which everyday life and 
magical forces, reason and poetry, are in¬ 
extricably mingled after the style of the 
fairy talc. The springs of poetry were felt 
to flow more freely in the middle ages, and 
the foundation of medieval studies and 
Germanic philology is one of the achieve¬ 
ments of the second romantic generation in 
the persons of the Grimms and Karl Lach- 
mann. The middle ages became for the 
lesser romantics and their imitators the 
world of poetry par excellence. 

This aspect of romanticism fascinated 
and repelled Heinrich Heine, because he 
had lived in the middle ages; he had 
grown up in a Jewish family, and for the 
Jews the middle ages lasted until Moses 
Mcndclssolin, who had died only a few 
years before Heine was bom. This 
conflict gave his poetry its characteristic 
note of poignant mockery. He is often 
placed as a lyric poet next to Goethe, 
particularly outside Germany, and the 
ambivalence which complicated his attitude 
to Germany remains reflected in his 
reputation. Heine and Ludwig B6mc, a 
Jew from Frankfurt, in years of journalism 
in Paris, discharged a European function 
of importance in the exchange of ideas 
between Germany and France. 

Another historical anachronism was 
Heinrich von Klcist, brought up in an 
atmosphere of belated Prussian 'Auf- 
kl^rung’, to whose unstable mind Kant’s 
theory of knowledge seemed to open up 
chasms under his feet. He is a dynamic 
and tragic figure, as a writer of dramas and 
short stories among Germany’s greatest. 

Heine had criticized the romantics for 
their escapism, though in fact romantic 
writers had distinguished themselves in the 
wars of liberation. The literary reaction 
assumed the form of preoccupation with 
politics and social questions in the work of 
the Young Germany group of writers after 
the Paris revolution of 1830. Little of 
their writings now survive, and the poetic 
apprehension of everyday life was achieved 
by other, less noisy writers. M6rike marks 
the transition from later romanticism to 
poetic realism. In Theodor Storm, Gott¬ 
fried Keller, C. F. Meyer, Adalbert Stifter 
and many lesser men, masters of restrained 
narrative arose using the short story, which 
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is one of the neglected peaks of German 
literature» while the great figure of 
Jeremias Gotthelf stands out like an out- 
crop from some deeper stratum. 

Except for Kleist the drama had been 
neglected since Schiller. It was to Kicist 
that Friedrich Hebbel looked back. His 
idea of tragedy as the price paid by the 
outstanding individual to liistor>* (which 
however is altered by the impact) is 
related to the thought of Hegel. His 
concentrated style makes his best works 
difficult of access* but he remains one of 
the great figures of German drama, with 
Goethe* Schiller* KJcist and Grillparzer, 
and points forward to Ibsen. His contem- 
porar>' Georg Buchner looked back to the 
‘Sturm und Drang’, especially the work 
of Lenz, \vhom he took as the hero of a 
short stor>\ Buchner’s eruptive and tragic 
plays arc now receiving the attention they 
deserx’c, 

Franz Grillparzer, ten years older than 
Buchner and Hebbel, and the only writer 
of the first rank that Austria had produced 
for over t\vo hundred years, looked back 
to the classical movement but expressed 
the new European * Weltschmcrz ’ of Byron, 
Heine, Leopardi and Musset. His deep 
psychological insight becomes a recurring 
feature of Viennese literature, pointing 
forward to Schnitzler and Freud, while his 
sense of tradition and his elegiac pessimism 
foreshadow the Viennese nco-romantics. 

The interest of the romantics in folk 
ways led to extensive treatment of regional 
and country life, at first in a vein of 
fantasy and escapism, later more realistic¬ 
ally. Germany had until 1870 no effective 
administrative centre, and even since then 
has had several simultaneous independent 
cultural centres, so that regional literature 
1$ more firmly based than in other countries 
with a longer tradition of cultural central¬ 
ization. Much of the best writing of the 
19th century was rooted in regional 
literature—the Sw'iss writers Keller and 
Gotthelf notably so, but also Storm, 
MCrikc, Drostc-HOlshoff, Stifterand many 
others, in the drama and the lyric as well 
as the narrative form of the village novel. 
* Heimatkunst ’ is still a vital clement in 
German literature today. Its rise coin¬ 
cided with the beginnings of serious dialect 
literature; J. P. Hebei led the way with his 
Alemanmsche Gedichte (1803). His foU 
lowers in North Germany, Klaus Groth, 
John Brinckman and Fritz Reuter, gave 
an impetus to the revival of Low German 
literature, which had been moribund 
since the i6th century, and has prospered 
greatly since 1900. 

9 


The war of 1870 and the unification of 
Germany produced a state of national 
euphoria which was not favourable to 
literature. The victory of Gcmian arms, 
the increasing achievements of German 
commerce and technology gave rise to a 
self-satisfied, middle-class materialism* 
enlivened by a false romanticism. Ger¬ 
many had ‘arrived’ and was for a time 
dominated by a par\*enu spirit; it had to 
have 'ancestors’, which historians and 
literaiy critics were not slow to provide 
(Fre>"tag’s Die Alincn, ScheffePs Ekkehard 
and Dahn’s Ein KampJ um Rom arc 
examples); and it had to have a m>"tholog^\ 
This was supplied at the level of senti¬ 
mental fantasy and bccr-bcmuscd, donnish 
humour by Schcffcl and at the level of high 
artistic achievement by Richard Wagner’s 
music dramas. The success of this 
mythology* can be seen in the circumstance 
that it is in the fomi given to them by 
Wagner that the worlds of Teutonic 
legend, of German chivalric epic and of 
mastersong are known—in so far as they 
are known—to the general literary public 
outside Germany. 

It was as a fierce critic of these tendencies 
that Friedrich Nietzsche first made his 
mark; against the current ideology he set 
the figure of the Superman, a future stage 
in human development. The tide was how¬ 
ever too strong, and current ideology assi¬ 
milated the Superman to the Wagnerian 
Siegfried or Lohengrin as a realizable ideal 
of German manhood in the present. Thus 
the half-understood dynamic of Nietzsche 
was harnessed to precisely those tendencies 
W'hich he most detested. The quarrel 
between Nietzsche and Wagner fore¬ 
shadowed many future battles in German 
intellectual life, though the protagonists 
have never been of the same stature again. 
The cult of the great man, which has been 
such a feature of 20th-century German 
literature in such different forms as Stefan 
George, National-Socialism and Ernst 
Jungcr, derives from here. 

The naturalist movement was a revolt of 
the materialist tendencies in post-1870 
Germany against the pseudo-romantic 
ones. Influenced by Marx, Zola and 
contemporary Scandinavian and Russian 
writers, the naturalists concentrated on 
depicting the life of the urban proletariat 
in a style designed to reproduce ordinary 
life in all its external features as accurately 
as possible. The principal theorist was 
Amo Holz, who with Johannes Schlaf 
produced a number of sketches (e.g. Papa 
Havdtiy 1889), undramatic in essence but 
dramatic in form, which revolutionized 
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dialo^c on the stage and in the novel. 
This tendency had had its foremnner in 
Theodor Fontane. whose clearly seen and 
gently ironical novels of middle-class life 
will endure longer than the works of the 
'consistent naturalists’, most of which arc 
now dead past revival. It was as a 
naturalist that Gerhart Hauptmann made 
his debut, hut he soon, having exhausted 
the limited possibilities of consistent 
naturalism, moved to nco-romantic themes. 
Holz attempted a naturalist lyric (a con¬ 
tradiction in terms) and in his remarkable 
use of language anticipated the expres¬ 
sionists. 

The reaction against naturalism found 
expression in a number of litcrarv* groups 
now labelled neo-romantics and neo- 
classics, from which arose the three great 
figures of recent German literature, 
Stefan George, Rainer Maria Rilke and 
Hugo von Hofmannsthal. George’s aus¬ 
tere ethical and aesthetic ideal of an 
intellectual and moral iVitc was expressed 
not only in his remarkable poetry but also 
in the circle which he gathered round 
himself. I’his circle contained a number 
of influential university teachers, through 
whose pupils George’s influence extended 
very widely; widely enough indeed for his 
thought to he taken up and utilized in the 
1930s in order to make National-Socialism 
acceptable to certain intellectual circles. 
On the other hand George’s work was a 
source of consolation and strength to 
many who lived in spiritual isolation 
between 1933 and 2945, and even now his 
humanism provides a rallying point for 
some choice spirits. So his influence is 
not yet exhausted, though it has been 
surpassed in recent years by that of Rilke, 
whose poetry is more acceptable to the age 
of existential philosophy and po^sie pure, 
Hofmannsthal was long known only as the 
author of flawless youthful lyrics, but his 
star is rising and the unity of his early 
poctr>' and his later dramas is coming 
to be realized. One of the characteristics 
of the present time is a search for 
valid tradition, and Hofmannsthal’s em¬ 
bodiment of European tradition is more 
important now than it seemed thirty years 
ago. 

Both the naturalists and their opponents 
were reacting against a self-satisfied bour¬ 
geois mentality in different ways. The 
decline of the middle class became one 
of the European themes of Action and in 
the early work of Thomas Mann it found 
masterly treatment. The early expres¬ 
sionists sought to transcend class differ¬ 
ences in a common humanity (Der Menseh 


ist gut is a characteristic title) and a com¬ 
mon relationship to nature, a sometimes 
dreamy, sometimes ecstatic identification. 
There was also fear of what Hofmannsthal 
called ‘the irruption of chaos into a world 
from whose order the spirit has departed’; 
it found prophetic expression before 1914 
in George’s work and in the uncanny poetry 
of human isolation of Karl Kraus, 
Georg Hc>'m and Georg Trakl. The 
first world war seemed the realization of 
this fear, and expressionism became the 
dominant literarj' movement at its close, 
capturing all genres and revolutionizing 
language as a means of literary expression. 
Its principal achievement lies in the drama 
and the lyric. Surrealism under the 
influence of Freud sought common 
humanity at the level of the unconscious. 
The work of Franz Kafka, with its calmly 
hopeless registration of human isolation^ 
uses expressionist and surrealist techniques. 
The swing of the pendulum towards sober 
fact in the 'Ncuc Sachlichkeit’ movement 
was interrupted in 1933 by the advent of 
National-Socialism to political power. 
For t\velvc years cheap materialism, cheap 
romanticism and spurious historicism were 
imposed from above, as a cloak for a hard 
drive to power. Antisemitism become a 
literary force, and many of the leading 
figures of German literature emigrated. 
Germany was cut off from many trends of 
European literature until 2945. The 
racial mystique which was bound up with 
the political creed of the movement 
produced a literature of ‘blood and soil’, 
in wliich the novel of peasant life was 
cultivated, often with distinction. The 
group which produced the periodical Das 
innere Reich (2934 ff.) showed the best side 
o( ofllicially sanctioned literature, and there 
were a few quiet spirits like Hans Carossa 
who continued a high level of writing. 
Gerhart Hauptmann swam with this 
stream as he swam with every stream from 
his d^but in 1889 to hts death in 1946. 
Thomas Mann and Hermann Hesse, 
though not Jews, continued their produc¬ 
tion abroad. 

For this reason German writing since 
2945 is in some respects 20 years bclund 
by European standards. This is particu¬ 
larly evident in the novel. The political 
division between east and west is reflected 
in literature: in the east an often vigorous 
literature on Marxist lines, represented by 
Anna Seghers, Bert Brecht and Johannes 
Becher, who continue expressionism and 
‘Neue Sachlichkcit*; in the west by a 
great diversity of authors, among whom 
Gotffried Benn is the representative of 



an intellectual neo^cxpressionism. R. A. 
Schroder of a Protestant Christian tradition 
and Hans Egon HoUhusen of a Rilkean 
strain, while Hans von Savigny is an 
outstanding poet of existential distress, 
and Ernst Jlingcr a modem prose Stefan 
George seeking to establish an 6lite which 
shall conquer and control the forces of 
modem technology'. Wolfgang Borchert 
is the voice of a whole youthful exploited 
and frustrated generation and in his poetry 
and prose the war and immediate post-Nvar 
years in Germany come to moving and 
precise expression. The importance of 
Roman Catholic writers (Savigny, Bcrgen- 
gruen, Ruinhold Schneider) at the present 
time parallels a similar trend in other 
countries (Graham Greene, Paul Claudel, 
L^on Bloy). 

The history' of German literature deals 
extensively with writers whose production 
is not entirely or even primarily literary. 
Germany^’s greatest contributions to Euro¬ 
pean civilization have been made in other 
fields: organizational, as in the Holy 
Roman Empire of the middle ages; 
religious, as in the Reformation; philo¬ 
sophical, by a series of great men from 
Nicholas of Cusa to Heidegger; and in 
music. To these German literature takes 
a subordinate though honoured place. As 
a vehicle of literary exchange benN'ecn 
east and west, north and south, its 
importance has yet to be assessed. T. L. 
Beddocs remarked that it was in their 
translations that the Germans were 
supreme, and they hav'c gone far towards 
creating an available corpus of European 
literature in German whose influence is 
barely estimable. It was in German that 
the Finno-Swedish poet Runeberg made 
the acquaintance of the Serbian folk-songs 
which inspired his own writings. It was 
in German that Ibsen and H. C. Andersen 
were first launched on Europe. For those 
who have no Russian, Tolstoy and 
Dostoyevsky are still best read in German. 
The English view of German literature h^ 
been greatly determined by interest in 
German philosophy, so that we still see 
Goethe as a sage rather than as a poet. 
From Wolfram von Eschenbach and 
Gottfried von Strassburg onwards German 
literary borrowings from other nations 
have gained in profundity of thought and 
feeling, but perhaps German literature is at 
its best where it most closely approaches 
xnusic^in the pure lyric since Goethe. 

K. Goedeke, Grundriss zur GeschUhte der 
deutsehen Dichtung (13 vols, 1884 ff.; standard 
biblio. of source material); J. Kdmcr, 
Bibtiograpltisches Handbuch dts deu t$ chen 
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SchriJttufTxs (1948; standard bibho. of second¬ 
ary' sources). 

For medieval German literature the following 
works should also be consulted: G. Ehris- 
mann, G^schichte der deutichen Literatur btt 
zum Ausgang des Mittclaitert (3 vols, 1918-35); 
\V. Stammier, V^erfasserlexikofi des deutschen 
Mittelalters (i<)2S ff ) indispensable biblio¬ 
graphical reference. 

Allgemeine deutsche Biographie (56 vols, 
1875-1912); W. Kosch, Deutsches Literature 
lexikon (2nd ed. 1947 ffP- Merker and W. 
Stammier, Reallexibon der deutschen Literature 
geschichte (4 vols, 1925 tf.); F. Schmidt and 
G. Fnckc, Tobellen zur deutschen Literature 
geschichte (z vols, 1950); R- A. Kutzbach, 
Autorenlexikon der Gegemcart (l 95 ^)* 

}. Kiirschner, Deutsche Sationalliteratur 
(163 vols, 1882-99); H. Kmdcrmann and 
others, Deutsche Literatur in Entiacklungs^ 
reihen (1930 ff.); Btbliothek des LiUrartschen 
Vereins zu Stuttgart (1843-1942); W. Draone, 
Neudrucke deutsc^ier Literaturxce*kc des 16. und 
17. Jahrhunderts (1876 ff); B. Scuffert. 
Deutsche Literaturdenktnale des Jd. und 19. 
Jahrhunderts (1881 ff.). 

R. Ncwald, Einjuhruug in die deutsche 
Sprach^ und Literaturxvissemchaft (1947); A. 
Fuchs, Initiation d I*etude de la langue et de la 
litterature alletnandes modernes (2nd ed. 1948): 
W. Scherer, Geschichte der deutschen Literatur 
(1883; classic work, coni, by O. Walzel and 
j. Kdmcr, sth ed. 1929; Kng. tr. F, C. 
Conybcarc, 2nd ed. 1906); H. O. Burger and 
others, Annalen der deutschen Literatur (1952); 
F. Vogt and M. Koch, Geschichte der deutschen 
Literatur {z vols, 1934 *. illustrated); J, 

Nadlcr, LiUraturgeschichte des deutschen Volkes 
(4 vols, 1938 ff.); B- Boesch and others, 
Deutsche Literaturgeschichte in Grurulzilgen 
(1946); P. Hankamer, Deutsche Literatur• 
geschichte (1934; Roman Catholic; very good); 
H. dc Boor, R. Ncwald and others, Geschichte 
der dt. Liu (i 949 ff-); J* G. Robertson, History 
0/ German Literature (1931; standard work of 
reference in English; needs bringing up to 
date); G. Waterhouse, Short History of German 
Literature (and ed. 1947» best short treatment 
in English); F. Martini, Deutsche Literatur- 
geschichte von dm Anfdngen bis zur Gegenvsart 
(4th cd. 1951; best short treatment to date). 

A. Hcusler, Altgermanische Dichtung (1923); 
J. Schwictcring. DeuUche Dichtung des Mit- 
telaJters (1932); W. Stammier, Von der Mystik 
zum Barock (2nd ed. 1949 ); G. Ellinger, 
Geschichte der neulateinischen Literatur 
Deutschlands (3 vols, 1929); P- Hankamer, 
Deutsche Gegenreformation und deutsches 
Barock (1935; good biblio.); K. Victor, 
Problente der Barockliteratur (1928); Gilnthcr 
MOUcr, Deutsche Dichtung von der Renats^ 
tanee bis sum Ausgang des Barock (1929); 
H. Hcttner, Literaturgeschichte des iS. Ja/tr- 
hunderts (6 voU, 1856-70.); F. J. Schneider, 
Deutsche Dichtung vom Ausgartg des Baracks 
bis zum Klastizismus (1924); A. Kdstcr, 
DeuUche Literatur der Aufkldrungszeit (1925) I 
H. A. Korff, Geisi der Goethezeit (3 voU, 
1923-40); R. Pascal, German Sturm und Drang 
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(1953); !■ - Schultz, Klassik und Romantik dtr 
Deutsehen (2 vols. 1935 ff.); F. Strich, Deutsche 
Klassik und Romantik (zntl ed. 1951); R- M. 
Meyer and II. Bicber, Die dt. Literatur des 19. 
und 20. Jh. (1923): H. Bicber, Der Kampf um 
die Tradition iS^o-iSiio (1928); A. Socrgel, 
Dichtung und Dichter der Zeit{^ vols, 1911-40); 
A. Mulct, Deutsche Diehluiig unserer Zeit 
(1944); W. A. Berendsohn, Die humanislische 
Front, Einjiihrung in die deutsche Emigranten- 
literatur (1946); V. Lange, Modem German 
Literature (1945}; L. Forster, German Poetry, 
1944-48 (1949). L.W.F. 

See also Austrian Literature, Luxem¬ 
burg Literature, Swiss Literature. 

Gesta Berengarii) an anonymous poem, 
perhaps by a Veronese school-master, 
which eulogizes the emperor Berengarius, 
describing in detail his coronation (915). 
It is important in the history of Italian 
classical learning in Italy. 

Poet. Lat. Aevi Carolini, 4. F.J.E.R. 

Gesta Romanorum, a medieval collec¬ 
tion of illustrative tales and anecdotes for 
use of preachers. Its name indicates what 
is supposed to be its unifying element: 
accounts of happenings in ancient Rome. 
Each story has a title suggesting a virtue or 
vice and an appendix pointing its moral. 
The first collection, in Latin, was probably 
the work of an English Franciscan about 
1330. Continuously expanded, it exerted 
a strong influence upon later writers such 
as Chaucer and Gower and enjoyed a con¬ 
siderable vogue well into the i6th century. 
Wynkym dc Worde translated it into Eng¬ 
lish about 1510. Its sources are of the 
most diverse character. Some stories, 
e.g. Atalanta’s Race, derive from Greek 
myth; others, e.g. Androcles and the Lion, 
from late classical times. Several come 
from Alexandrian romance, Apollonius of 
Tyre being a notable example. Jewish 
and Indian lore, Christian writers like 
Geoffrey of Monmouth and local legends 
also provided a rich quarry. The style 
is generally crude and the narrative interest 
varies enormously from tale to tale. 

Ed. H. Oesterley (1872); tr. C. Swan (1888); 
Early English Versions of the G. R., ed. S. J. 
Heritage (1879). 

H. Krepinsly, Moyen Age (1915); J. T. 
Welter, L'Exemplum dam la litt. relig. «t 
didaetique du moyendge R.R.R. 

Geuzenliedboek, collection of Dutch 
songs of historical, martial or comforting 
character, composed during the 80 Years’ 
War (1564-1647), originally circulated as 
broadsheets (oldest ed. 1581, youngest 
1687). Nearly all the poets were Rederij- 
kers. The majority are historical songs 
but these have the least literary value. The 


book includes the Dutch national anthem 
‘Wilhelmus’(1568 ?, 1571 ?). During the 
second world war a Niaszo Geuzenliedboek 
was compiled but rapidly forgotten. 

Het Geuzenliedboek, ed. E. T. Kuipci^P. 
I^endem Jr. (2 vols, 1924-25); Het Nieutv 
Geuzenliedboek 7940-45 (1946); J. B. Drewes, 
Wilhelrmu van Nassoutce (1946). J.J.M, 

Ghazal, ghazel properly, in Arabic, ‘love- 
making’, adopted in Persian and other 
literatures of the east as the name of short 
amatoiy poems, whence it has been adopted 
in the west. C.T.O. 

Ghost Story: see Supernatural Story, 

Gilgamesh. According to the Sumerian 
king-lists, Gilgamesh was an early king of 
Erech; but historically nothing is knotvn of 
him. His importance rests on the Baby¬ 
lonian epic in 12 books, of which he is the 
hero. In this poem Gilgamesh appears at 
the outset as an energetic but harsh ruler 
of his city; but after a titanic struggle with 
the wild man Enkidu the ttvo became 
friends and set off on a series of adventures. 
Eventually the death of Enkidu, who has 
offended the gods by slaying the bull of 
heaven, prostrates Gilgamesh with grief 
and the last section of the epic describes 
the journey of Gilgamesh to the distant 
home of Utnapishtim, the Babylonian 
Noah and the only man known to have 
gained immortality, in search of the secret 
of eternal life. Umapishtim points out to 
him the plant of life, which he secures, but 
on the way back he is robbed of it by a 
snake and returns home to console himself 
with the immortal fame he has acquired as 
builder of the walls of Erech. The story 
of the Flood forms the greater part of the 
nth tablet. The izth tablet, in which 
Enkidu describes the underworld, is a 
literal translation of part of a Sumerian 
poem. (Sec Assyro-Babylonian Litera¬ 
ture; Sumerian Literature.) 

A. Heidcl, The Gilgamesh Epic and Old 
Testament Parallels (and ed. 1949); R. C. 
Thompson, The Epic of Gilgamish (1928). 

O.R.G. 

Girart de RoussUlon (end of the rath 
century), the only extant Proven9al chanson 
de geste] about 10,000 decasyllabic lines. 
It is based on a French source, which 
itself draws on a Burgundian tale and 
legend ultimately historical. It is an 
extremely vivid feudal epic of Arm outline, 
vigorously narrated: Girart dc Roussillon 
(i.e. Girard de Vienne, 819-77) en¬ 
gaged in an endless feud with his brother- 
in-law and overlord, Charles the Bald; in 
the end he does penance and founds with 
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his wife Berthe the abbeys of V^zelay and 
Pothiires. It reminds one strongly of the 
French Qiuztre fils Ayrrwn to which, how¬ 
ever, it is superior in poetic merit. There 
arc magnificent illustrated MSS, transla¬ 
tions and imitations of the period to the 
15th century. 

Ed. F. Michel {1856; with Fr. tr.); cd. 
Mahn, Werke der TroviadQurs (1885); Der 
Oxforder G., ed. W. Foerster, Der Londoner G., 
ed, J. Stiirzingcr, Der Pariser G., ed. F. 
Apfelstedt. in Roman. Studien, 5 (1880); G. R., 
Fr. tr. P. Meyer (1884); G. d< R., Fr. adapt. 
H. Bertaut (1929). 

P. Meyer, "La l(*gcnde dc G. dc R.\ in 
Romania, 7 (1878); A. Longnon, ‘LeG.de R. 
de Thistoire*, in Rev. histor., 8 (1878); P. 
Rajna, Le oriffini deWepopta froncese (1884); A. 
Stimming, Ueber den provenzalisehen C. v. R. 
(1888); L. Jordan, ‘ Girartstudien’, in Roman. 
Forschungen, 14(1913);}. B^dier. Les Ugendes 
piques, II (1908, 1926); F. Lot, ‘Sur la date 
da po^me de G. de R.\ in Annalcs du Midi, 31 
(1919) and ‘ G. de R.^, in Romania, 52 (1926); J. 
Misrahi, ‘The origin of “R.*", in Pub. Mod. 
Lang. Assoc., 51 (1936); F. Piccolo, Legende 
ttnche francesi (1938); R. Louis, Gtrart, comte 
de Vienne dam les chansons de geste (1947) and 
Girart^ comte de Vienne et ses fondations mcnas^ 
iiques (1946). R.R.B. 

Golden Fleece: see Jason and Medea. 

GoliardSi the name given, from about the 
end of the 12th century, to wandering 
clerks (vagi scholares out goliardi) whose dis¬ 
orderly way of life attracted the censure of 
the ecclesiastical authorities. The origin 
of the term goliard is obscure, but there is a 
reference to this class of persons as being 
* of the household of Golias ’ (de familia 
Goliae)^ and Gi raid us Cambrensis has 
drawTi a picture of a ‘certain parasite, 
Golias by name ’, who composed shameless 
satires against the pope and the curia. But 
of the two examples he gives, one is probably 
by Walter of ChatiUon and the other by 
the Archpoct; so his testimony is of small 
value. There was no medieval Golias; he 
is a myth, ‘a grotesque creation of the 
medieval mind* (Hanford), and there was 
no Or do vagorum, a guild of Goliards who 
moved from place to place, drinking and 
dicing and living on the bounty of those 
who were willing to listen to the songs they 
had composed, songs not merely of satiric^ 
content, but songs of love and wine and of 
the spring-time. 

There is indeed no evidence that the 
wandering clerks had any influence on the 
Latin secular lyric. The name of Goli^, 
as in the famous Apocalypse of Golias^^ is, 
especially in England^ attached to satirical 
pieces, and the names of Golias and Goliard 
appear to have been given in reproach. 


‘ It was the English tradition that propa¬ 
gated the name and contributed to the 
creation of the literary phantom ’ known 
as Golias (O. Dobiache-Rojdesvensky). 
The careers of well-known satirists, who 
were also, in some sense, ‘wandering 
scholars*—such as Hugh Primas, the 
Archpoet and Walter of Chatillon—helped 
perhaps to give some substance to the 
Goliardic idea; but when in 1209 we find 
one Surianus describing himself in a mock 
dispensation as pracsul et archiprimas 
vagorum scolariunty we must recall that 
he was only a minstrel of archbishop 
Ebcrhard of Salzburg and that his jest of 
a day was not capable of being nusundcr- 
stood. 

The authors of these Latin lyrics, such 
as are contained in the Bencdiktbcuem and 
other collections, w'erc scholars who had 
learned their Latin in the schools, and were 
well acquainted with the classical poets 
and also knew the technique of the new 
rh>'thmical measures. They were ac¬ 
quainted also with the vernacular songs, 
whether literary or popular. Many of 
tlicm were accomplished poets, to whom 
the term Goliardi could hardly be 
applied. 

In our own day the appellation 
‘goliardic* (or Vagantenstrophe) l^s been 
attached, for convenience, to the measure 
consisting of verses of 13 syllables in 
monorhymed strophes of 4 verses, the last 
of which sometimes consists of an hexa¬ 
meter from a classical poet, known as an 
"auctoritas* i.c. a quotation from an author. 
The following is an example: 

Afiimi sum in virteam circa horam nonam» 

Suam quisqtde niliUtr vendttt personam; 

Ergo qtda evrsitant omnes ad coronam: 

Semper ego auditor tantum, numquamque reponam? 

Many of the satirical and other pieces 
are written in this measure. 

O. Dobiache-Rojdcsvcnsky, Let potties det 
Goliards (1931); H. Waddell, The Wandering 
Scholars (193*); B. I. Jorcho, ' Die Vorliiufer 
dcs Golias", in Speculum, 3 (1928); J. M. 
Manly, 'Familia 6oliae", in Mod. Philol., 5 
(1907-08); J. H. Hanford, 'The progenitors of 
Goliasin Speculum, i (19*6): «. Bnnkmann, 
‘Goliarden’, in Germanisch-romanische 
Monatsschrift, la (1924). F.J.E.R. 

Gongorism* Spanish poetic style used by 
Gdngora and other X7th-century baroque 
poets. Its chief features are: latinism 
of vocabulary and syntax (hyperbaton, 
accusative of respect, ablative absolute 
etc.), metaphorical elaboration {con- 
ceptismo, q.v.), hyperbole, replacement of 
natural objects by colour-images, and fre¬ 
quent mythological allusions. Dimaso 
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Alonso has shown that all the ingredients 
of gongorism occur sporadically in 16th- 
ccntur\' poets like Garcilaso and Herrera, 
and in the youthful Gongora himself; the 
Polifemo and Solcdades represent the 
climax of a long process. In these and 
other poems. Gdngora manipulated the 
style with sensitivity for his artistic pur* 
pose; his imitators, however, often used 
his favourite devices only because they 
were modish. Primarily gongorism was a 
poetic style, but occasionally echoes of it 
arc to be found in 17th-century prose. 
During the 19th century* the word gon¬ 
gorism came to be used as an abusive 
description of unv over-inflated style. 

E.M.W. 

Greek Literature.— Classic At. —For us, 
the Iliad and the Odyssey are the beginning 
of Greek literature but they themselves 
presuppose a long ancestry of oral poetry'. 
We cannot tell how far this tradition of 
oral poetry goes back but our Iliad and 
Odyssey show some knowledge even of the 
16th century B.c. Much of this earlier 
oral poetry must have been lays of ro>-al 
battles but the Homeric epics refer also 
to other t>'pcs of poetry, marriage songs, 
har%*est songs, h\Tnns etc. Much of this 
earlier poetry must have been dactylic to 
account for the complete adaptability of 
language to metre in the Homeric epics. 
Our Iliad and Odyssey in their present 
shape date probably from the middle of the 
8th ccntxjry' B.c. and were composed for 
performance by relays of bards at great 
festivals where the Greeks from the new 
Greek cities in Asia Minor gathered, 
remembering wistfully the glorious past 
of the Mycenaean empire w'hen Agamem¬ 
non led a united Greece against Troy. 
From early in the 6lh century B.c. the Iliad 
and Odyssey were recited tricnnially at the 
great Athenian festival of the Ponathenaea 
and thus exercised an immense influence 
on later Greek literature and became part 
of the educated Greeks' mental outlook. 

The bards of the Homeric school 
travelled all over the Greek world and 
Hesiod writing in Bocotia at the end of the 
8th century knows them as rivals and has 
learnt their technique. Hesiod however 
looks forward to personal poetry and philo¬ 
sophy : the Works and Days is a warning, 
based on personal experience, of the need 
for justice in a small city-state which is 
shifting from agriculture to commerce; in 
the Theogony the gods and goddesses arc 
arranged in a family tree descending from 
Chaos, Earth and Eros and including per¬ 
sonifications of abstract ideas such as jus¬ 


tice. This first systematization and cos¬ 
mogony is genealogical; the early Ionian 
thinkers, Thales and his successors in the 
6th century, move gradually towards 
mechanical causation. 

In the 7th and 6th centuries the songs 
and epitaphs of the aristocracies of the 
small Greek city states are recorded and 
sur\*ivc in some quantity. Metrically they 
can be divided into (1) elegiacs (at first 
entirely dominated by Homeric vocabu¬ 
lary) for drinking songs (including political 
propaganda), love poems, dedications and 
epitaphs: short poems in this metre con¬ 
tinue to the end of the classical period and 
beyond; (2) iambics and trochaics for 
drinking songs including political propa¬ 
ganda and personal satire: certain forms of 
these metres are later used for the dialogue 
of tragedy and comedy; (3) lyric metres 
for solo songs and choruses including 
drinking songs, h>'mns to the gods, 
eulogies of athletic victors, laments etc. 
Some of these metres were later developed 
for the choruses of tragedy and comedy. 
The great personalities are Tyrtacus, the 
military' poet of Sparta, Archilochus of 
Paros a master of invective, Alcaeus of 
Lesbos who wrote political songs to hold 
the aristocrats together, Sappho of Lesbos 
whose songs for her maidens are the earliest 
pure lyric poetry in the modem sense, 
Solon, the great statesman who founded 
democracy at Athens, Simonides of Ceos, 
who composed the epitaph on the dead at 
Thermopylae but also wrote elaborate 
choral odes for athletic victors, and Pindar 
of Thebes. Pindar, w'ho lived on into the 
second half of the 5th century, used the 
victor ode to express the moral code of 
the Greek aristocrat and a spiritualized 
form of the Olympian religion in language 
supercharged with shifting imagery. 

The origins of tragedy and comedy are 
obscure; in certain religious cults masked 
dances go back to Homer’s time and be¬ 
yond, and the padded obscene costumes of 
comedy were worn by masked dancers at 
Corinth in the late 7th century; one of the 
roots of tragedy was certainly the choral 
lyric sung at Corinth on heroic themes also 
in the late 7th century, but tragedy and 

comedywere performed for the whole citizen 

body of Athens not for any one section. 
In 534 tragedy became an established part 
of festival of Dionysus; and satyr play» 
in which the chorus were satyrs, normally 
men with horaes' tails and ears, was added 
about SOI; comedy in 486. From that 
time the normal form of the Greater 
Dionysia was a competition bet^veen three 
tragic poets, who etch produced three 
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tragedies and one satyr play, and a com¬ 
petition bet^'cen five comic poets, who 
each produced one comedy. The three 
great tragic poets, Aeschylus, Sophocles 
and Euripides, bet^veen them span the 5th 
century and in their hands tragedy develops 
from religious oratorio to secular problem 
play. Aeschylus sometimes used all three 
plays to show three stages of a single stor>', 
whereas later poets normally wrote plaN^s 
with no connexion of theme. Aeschylus 
uses spectacle, music and language as 
highly charged as Pindar's to impress on 
the audience the divine moral rule w'hich is 
unfolded in the story; in his Suppliants the 
chorus are the heroines; elsewhere the em¬ 
phasis shifts somewhat to the actors but 
the choral odes give the emotional tone, 
much of the background and Aeschylus' 
religious interpretation of the situation. 
Sophocles decreases the proportion of 
choral ode to dialogue; his shorter odes are 
the comments of the ideal human spec¬ 
tator, whereas Aeschylus' choruses have 
the solemnity and shifting imagery of Pin¬ 
daric odes. The religious outlook of the 
two poets is essentially the same, but 
the emphasis shifts from enunciation of 
the divine law that hybris is bound to cause 
disaster to the human characteristics which 
bring the law into action. Sophocles' 
plays arc dominated by one or (in the 
Antigone and Trachiniae) two great per¬ 
sonalities and the other characters arc 
sketched and the plot constructed to show 
these great personalities in many-sided 
action leading to a climax. It is much more 
difiicult to bring the plays of Euripides 
under a common denominator (perhaps 
because more survive) but it is at least clear 
that he is interested in problematical per¬ 
sonalities (Medea, Phaedra), that the gods 
for him are most real when they symbolize 
natural forces (Aphrodite in the Hippolytus^ 
Dionysus in the Bacchae')^ that the choral 
odes stand more loosely to the plot than in 
either of his predecessors and are some¬ 
times primarily highly developed musical 
performances; the late plays of adventure 
(e.g. Iphigenia in Tauris) were extremely 
popular and influenced later comedy and 
prose. 

Comedy in the 5th century is a mixture 
of knockabout, obscene jokes, enchanting 
lyrics, travesty of heroic legends and 
political satire. All these elements are 
present In Aristophanes, of whom alone 
complete plays survive, but all can be 
traced earlier and the animal choruses and 
the padded costume of the actors go back 
long before the official beginning of comedy 
in 486. Aristophanes' plays have a for¬ 


mula, a fantastic idea is put into practice 
and its consequences are shoum : Dikaio- 
polis decides to make private peace with 
Sparta, Dionysus goes to Hades to fetch 
back a tragic poet. I'he satire is serious 
whether it is political in the narrower sense 
(Cleon in The Kmqhts^ or more generally 
directed against modem education 
(Socrates in The Clouds, Euripides in The 
Frogs). 

Reaction to contcmporar>' thought can 
be seen in each of the four great Athenian 
dramatists. After their time the vehicle 
for thought is prose. Down to the middle 
of the sih ccnrur>* creative thought is ex¬ 
pressed as often in verse as in prose: Solon, 
Xenophanes, Pamtenides and Empedocles 
all WTote in verse because they were mis¬ 
sionaries and their ideas were to be remem¬ 
bered. The change from verse to prose 
happens gradually as the new medium 
becomes necessary to carry the thought, 
becomes more polished in itself and more 
acceptable to an audience which has be¬ 
come more literate. Folk stories are too 
humble for the exalted st>*le of poctiy"; 
laws, chronicles and observations must be 
set down as they are and not distorted to 
fit a metrical scheme; complicated thought 
needs complicated sentences which arc 
hard to adapt to verse. The earliest philo¬ 
sophers were practical men and naturally 
wrote in prose; close links bind them to the 
travellers such as Hecataeus and the doc¬ 
tors such as Hippocrates, and the chain 
extends to the long line of scientists who 
practise concise and clear expression of 
subject matter, e.g. the linguistic works of 
the sophists, Polyclitus on sculpture, the 
mathematicians, the writers on military 
tactics. Artistic prose becomes necessary 
when the audience's interest is not so cer¬ 
tain as in the law court or public assembly 
or when a prose writer appeals to an 
audience which is used to poetry: thus 
Heraclitus' philosophy is written to be 
remembered like a chorus of Aeschylus 
and Herodotus' history is designed for 
audiences educated in Homer and the later 
epic poets. Coloured vocabulary and 
balanced clauses with rhyming endings 
give the new prose some of the attractions 
of poetry. The sophists stand in the 
centre of this development, giving to and 
taking from philosophers, scientists, travel¬ 
lers and poets, purt'cyors of ideas and 
teachers of the spoken and the written 
word. The environment is provided by 
imperial Athens with its vast juries and 
democratic assemblies and its large edu¬ 
cated public for recitals and discussions. 
But though Athens is the intellectual 
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capital, many of the ideas started in the 
Gree'_k cities of Asia Minor from which 
under pressure of the Persian invasion 
thinkers spread westwards to Athens, 
Sicily and South Italy: South Italy in 
particular was the home of the Pythagorean 
school of mathematical philosophers, Sicily 
of the early teachers of rhetoric. History 
is a bytproduct of the sophistic movement: 
Herodij)tus converted a travel book in the 
manner of Hccataeus into a historj' of the 
Persian wars, colouring his narrative with 
reminiscences of Homer and Greek tragedy 
and with the discussions of the sophists; 
Thucyd|idcs saw the Peloponnesian war as 
a disease afflicting the states of Greece, the 
latest an’d most serious of a long succession 
caused by desire for power and fear of 
power, diagnosis of which might help when 
the symptoms were obseired again. The 
method comes from the doctors, the pre¬ 
sentation and style from the sophists. Both 
have a v*cry definite view of history and 
both work up particular incidents so as to 
make them significant and dramatic repre¬ 
sentations of that viewpoint. 

Socrates as a disinterested, religious and 
completely honest person stands outside 
the sophistic movement, but his problem— 
how to live in a city—is their problem and 
his methods their methods. His object is 
to live truthfully regardless of conse¬ 
quences, theirs to live successfully. Aristo¬ 
phanes could caricature him as sophist but 
after his martyrdom Xenophon saw in him 
a practical ascetic and Plato on adored 
teacher whom he portrayed in his popular 
dialogues, gradually giving him more and 
more of his own thought. The prose 
dialogue is a new form with ancestors in 
the paired speeches of Thucydides and 
Euripides and the mimes of Sophron, and 
is admirably adapted to show the progres¬ 
sion of thought voiced by conflicting 
speakers. Plato's Republic and Aristotle's 
Poetics are nvo lighthouses which illuminate 
earlier and later 4th-century literature. 
For Plato a purposeful universe and a 
knowablc good is axiomatic, and the 
Republic shows the good state and the good 
individual and their degradation; it sums 
up early Platonic thought, the later dia¬ 
logues are concerned with method more 
than subject or with mythical presenta¬ 
tion rather than argument. Poets and 
rhetoricians according to Plato are more 
interested in stirring emotions than know¬ 
ing the good. The Greek orators from the 
late 5th century published their speeches: 
we can distinguish between the working 
up of actual speeches, delivered in the law 
courts, before political assemblies and at 


festivals, and fictitious speeches populariz¬ 
ing political and educational ideas: Iso¬ 
crates is the chief representative of 
the latter class and his speeches stand 
in the same sort of relationship to his 
school for training politicians as the Plat¬ 
onic dialogues to the Academy. His 
pupils wrote tragedy and history as well as 
speeches and his style survives in serious 
journalism today. In the former class 
Demosthenes is the unrepentant defender 
of Athenian democratic independence 
against the rising and finally overwhelming 
power of iMaccdon. Tragedy at the begin¬ 
ning of the 4th centu^ follows closely in 
the steps of late Euripidean melodrama; 
the new rhetorical school of the ’60s seems 
to have emphasized plot construction and 
nice legalistic points of responsibility for 
crime. The comic poets no longer write 
special choruses between the acts (although 
the opening chorus is still sometimes 
specially composed) and the emphasis 
shifts to the characters; public characters 
arc still brought on the stage and policy is 
satirized but braggart soldiers, hetairai, 
parasites and cooks have become much 
more important and the comedy of man¬ 
ners is in the making. 

Aristotle was the son of a doctor and in 
all the departments of philosophy proceeds 
from the particular to the general whereas 
Plato secs the particular as at best a weak 
reflection of the general. None of Aris¬ 
totle’s popular dialogues survive; we have 
instead his lecture notes, occasionally in 
more than one version. The Constitution 
of Athens is a single survivor of some 150 
constitutions of Greek states which formed 
the raw material of the Politics, This is 
the method of science and scholarship, and 
science fertilizes scholarship os the trans¬ 
ference of biological concepts to the history 
of literature in the Poetics shows. Drama 
flourished in Athens: Aristotle therefore 
does not condemn but examines and 
justifies. His effect on tragedy and comedy 
is opposite, Aeschylus, Sophocles and 
Euripides were canonized by Aristotle and 
at the same time the statesman Lycurgus 
set up their statues in the theatre and 
established their texts: new tragedy accord¬ 
ingly declined except for the brief resur¬ 
gence of the Pleiad in Alexandria. The 
comic poets under the double influence of 
classical tragedy and Aristotelian ethics 
and aesthetics abandoned knockabout and 
satire and perfected the comedy of man¬ 
ners which has been handed down by 
Plautus and Terence to Shakespeare and 
Sheridan and is still alive today. Its great 
period was the last quarter of the 4th and 
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the first quarter of the 3rcl ccntur>', and its 
chief exponents ^lenander of Athens, 
Diphilus of Sinope and Philemon of 
Syracuse. 

The delicate character drawing of 
Menander belongs to the cultured Athens 
which continues to exist, though no longer 
a first-rate power, within the framework of 
the Hellenistic kingdoms. While the old 
schools of philosophy continued (Aristotle's 
successor was the very able Theophrastus, 
kno\m best to us by his Characters and his 
botany), Uvo new schools, the Stoics 
founded by Zeno and the Epicureans by 
Epicurus, provided ways of life which were 
more intelligible to the ordinary' man and 
lasted through the succeeding centuries. 
Demetrius of Phalenim, a pupil of Theo¬ 
phrastus, when driven out of Athens in 
307, fled to Ptolemy at Alexandria and 
there organized the library. Thus Aristote¬ 
lian science and scholarship passes to 
Alexandria and from Alexandria a tong line 
of scientists and scholars descend into the 
Roman period. Alexandrian poetry is 
nostalgic, learned and intimate: nostalgic 
in that it uses old metres and old language, 
sings of the past rather than the present, 
tells of the country to the town; learned in 
its knowledge of old cults and modem 
science and medicine; intimate in its 
psycholog>'. The chief figures are the 
pastoral poet Theocritus, the epic poet 
Apollonius of RJiodcs and Callimachus, 
the author of hymns and of the Astia, 
which gave the causes of myths and ritual, 
and of elegiac epigrams including the 
well-known * Heraclitus". The elegiac epi¬ 
gram suits the temper of the Hellenistic 
age and many of this period survive in the 
Anthology. 

When the Romans conquered the Greek 
world, New Comedy, Alexandrian poetr>% 
scholarship and science, Hellenistic geo¬ 
graphy and history, and Hellenistic literary 
criticism (in the hands of Aristotle's suc¬ 
cessors down to Dionysius of Halicarnassus 
and pseudo-Longinus) were there for them 
to adopt and adapt to their own language. 
Among the mass of later historians Poly¬ 
bius deserves mention as a writer with an 
individual philosophy of history and a 
curious ofiicial style, which is preferable to 
rhetorical flourishes. A new development 
is the prose romance which had started by 
the and century D.c.; its antecedents are a 
long tradition of Ionian story-telling, which 
had also formed part of the background of 
Herodotus, but in its literary forms the 
influence of Greek drama is also evident. 
Not much however need be said about this 
later Greek literature. It is extremely usc- 
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ful because being nostalgic it has prestTv ed 
and transmitted much of the past. Imita¬ 
tion of the past is clear in the works that 
sur\'ive not only in st>*lc but also usually in 
subject-matter and ornament. Plutarch in 
his biography and moralizing is reproduc¬ 
ing the thought and subject-matter of 
earlier ages. Lucian is crowded with clas¬ 
sical reminiscences. Alciphron writes his 
letters in the spirit and the language of New 
Comedy. These writers are using for the 
most part traditional materials, and their 
forms and styles are for the most part tradi¬ 
tional. Their chami lies in their perfect 
command over material and form. 

C. M. Bowra, Anaertt Orceh Ltlrrafurc 
(1933); G. G. A. Murray, //tstory of Ancient 
Greek Literature (1927) ; II. J. Rose, Handbook 
of Greek Literature (1934); T. A. Sinclair, //15- 
tory of Classical Greek Literature (1934); F. 
Wright, History of Later Greek Ltterature 
(1932); W. Schmid and O. Stiihlin, Geschichte 
tier ^riechischen Literatur {1^2^ ff.; ver>* full and 
authoritative); W. Jaeger, Paideia (1941-45). 

H. L. I^rimer, Homer and (he Motrumenis 
(*950); G. Thomson, Studies in ancient Greek 
Society (1949); C. M. Bowra, Early Greek 
Lyric Poetry (1936) and Early Greek EUgists 
(1938); A. M. Dale, * Metrical Units of Greek 
Lyric Verse", Class. Quart. (1950-51; very 
important); A. W. Pickard-Cambridgc, 
Theatre of Dionysus (1948), Dithyramb, 
Tragedy^ and Comedy (1927), Greek Dramatic 
Festivals (1952); M. Bieber, History of the 
Greek Theater (i 939 ); H- D- KiUo, Greek 
Tragedy (t 9 S^)\ D. W. Lucas, Greek Tragedy 
(1950); G. Nonvood, Creek Comedy (i9So)\ 
A. M. Dale, Lyric metres of Greek Drama 
(1947); W. K. C. Guthrie, Greek Philosophers 
(1950; brief but good); A. H. Armstrong, 
Introduction to Greek Philosophy (i 947 ); W. 
Jaeger, Theology of the early Greek Philosophers 
(1948); L. Pearson, Early Ionian Historians 
(* 937 ); J* W. K. Atkins, Literary Criticistn in 
Antiquity (1934); R- C. Jebb, The Attic orators 
from Antiphon to Isaeus (1893); J. V. Dobson, 
The Greek Orotorr {1919; brief but good); J. D. 
Denniston, Greek Prose Style (1952); 1 '. B. L. 
Webster, Studies in later Creek Comedy (1952); 
Ph. E. Legrand, The New Greek Comedy 
(1917); R. D. Hicks, Stoic and Epicurean 
(1910); E. K. Be van. Stoics and Sceptics 
(19*3); W. W. Tam, Hellenistic Civilization 
(1952); A. Couat, Alexandrian Poetry (193O; 
A Koerte, Hellenistic Poetry (1929; brief but 
good). 

Pauly-Wissowa, Real-Enzyhlopddie der 
Klassischen Altertumsicissenscfusft (new ed. 
1892 ff.; includes highly specialized articles on 
most Greek writers). T.B.L.W. 

Early Christian. —^Tradition continued 
to determine the character of much late 
Roman and medieval Greek literature but 
new developments both in form and con¬ 
tent were introduced by the revitalizing 
and irresistible forces of Christianity. The 
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first century of Christian literature is in¬ 
deed marked by an astonishing \nlaiity and 
originality. Among the New Testament 
writers St Paul takes the lead in making the 
Palestinian gospel meaningful to the Greek 
world and in so doing strikes out new paths 
(see Hidle, N.T.). This vitality to some 
extent falls off in the second and third 
generations as may be observed in the 
■ Apostolic Fathers i.e. those writers of the 
sub-apostolic age whose works are not in¬ 
cluded in the New Testament, but are 
close to the apostolic age in date. From 
Rome we have the First Epistle of Clement 
(96 ?), an admonition to the Corinthian 
church where duly appointed presbyters 
had been removed from office. It is im¬ 
portant for the light it throws on the 
development of the Christian ministry in 
the west, and for its justification of the 
authority of the ministry by a doctrine of 
apostolic succession. The problem, urgent 
at this period, of forgiveness for post- 
baptismal sin is dominant in two other 
Roman documents, The Shepherd of Her- 
mas {c. 130), a heterogeneous work drawing 
on many sources including even pa^n 
novels, and in the so-called Second Epistle 
of Clement (really a sermon). From Syria 
and Asia Minor come the 7 epistles of 
Ignatius, bishop of Antioch, martyred at 
Rome early in the 2nd century, the epistle 
to the Philippian church by Polycarp, 
bishop of Smyrna (martyred perhaps in 
168; the date is keenly disputed), and the 
Didache or Teaching of the Twelve 
Apostles (perhaps mid-and century)- 
These, like the extant fragments of Papias, 
bishop of Hierapolis (c. 120-30), and tlie 
Epistle of Barnabas (c. 135) which illustrates 
allegorical interpretation of the Old Testa¬ 
ment and may be of Alexandrian origin, 
are of negligible literary merit, but of great 
historical interest. 

Apologetic writings exist in fair abun¬ 
dance. After unpromising beginnings in 
the Apology of Aristides (c. I 4 ®)» Justin 
Martyr at Rome (c. 150) sets the tone for 
subsequent writers such as his pupil Tatian 
(c. 160), Athenagoras (177-80), and Thco- 
philus of Antioch (e. 185). They draw on 
Jewish apologetic for some themes, e.g. 
that Moses’ priority to Greek philosophers 
proves that they merely plagiarized _ the 
Pentateuch; they also use sceptic criticisim 
of traditional religion such as occur in 
Cicero and Lucian. The apologetic move¬ 
ment reaches its climax with the Alexan¬ 
drians Clement and Origen, who reach a 
level of literary style and intellectual power 
far beyond that of the 2nd-century writen 
who made their achievement possible. 


Concern to vindicate authentic Chris¬ 
tianity against heretical and sjTicretistic 
per\’ersion provoked lengthy works against 
Gnosticism and other heresies by Irenacus, 
bishop of Lyons (c. iQo), and Hippcljius, 
presbyter and then schismatic bishop of 
Rome (c. 220). It is also prominent in 
Clement of Alexandria, our best source of 
information about Gnosticism, and in 
Origen. At a lower level the Apocty’phal 
Gospels and Acts minister to the popular 
demands of less orthodox and more ascetic , 

I- I- 

Christian literature emerges to the light 
of day with the voluminous writing of 
Eusebius of Caesarea (t 339 ). whose 
Ecclesiastical History is the main authority 
for the history of the church up to his own 
time, and in whose works hellenistic con¬ 
ceptions of imperial authority are blended 
with those of the newly recognized 
Christianity. 

H. B. Swctc. Patristic Study (1902); O. 
Bardenhewer, Patrologie (3rd ed. 19*®! Eng. 
tr. of and cd. 1908); E. J. Goodspeed, History 
of early Christian Literature (Chicago, 1942); 

J. Quasten, Patrology, I (Utrecht, 1950); the 
best handbook is B. Altancr, Patrologte (2nd 

Texts: J. B. Lightfoot, The Apostolic 
Fathers, ed. J. R. Harmer (1891); E. J. Good- 
speed. Die dltesten ApologeteniioiA) \ "^°«*** 
ed. W. W. Harvey (1857). Crit. cds of Cle- 
ment, Origen. Methodius, Hippolytus and 
Eusebius in the Berlin Corpus, Die gnecA. 
ehristl. SchrifUltller der ersten drei Jahrhun- 
derte (1899 ffi). C. Bonner, Melilo's Homdy 
on the Passion (1940); R. A. Lipsius and M. 
Bonnet, Aeta Apcstolorum Apocrypha (189^ 
98); E. Prcuschen, Antilegomena (190S); O- 
Gebhardt, Aeta martyrum selecta (190a)-— 
Most texts are translated in the Ante-NteeM 
Christian Library (25 vols, 1867-96); M. R. 
James, The Apocryphal New Testament ( 19 * 4 ); 
E. C. E, Owen, AeU of the Early Martyrs 
(1927); H. J. Lawlor and J. E. L. OuUon, 
Eusebius* EccUsiasticat History (19^). H*C. 

Medieval. —Christian writers following 
in the footsteps of Origen and Clement of 
Alexandria showed the medieval world how 
the literary and educational heritage of the 
Gracco-Roman world could be used in the 
service of their creed. The Banquet of 
the Christian St Methodius of Olympus 
in the early 4th century is linked to Plato 
as well as to the srd-century hellenistic 
romances. Athanasius of Alexandria in his 
literary Greek with numerous classical cita¬ 
tions developed the vital doctrine of ' deifi¬ 
cation in tenns which could be understood 
by Christian and non-Christian alike. The 
three great Cappadocians of the 4th cen¬ 
tury, St Basil of Caesarea, his brother St 
Gregory of Nyssa and St Gregory of 
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Naziai\zus> were steeped in tht thought of 
the ancient world and the very nature of 
their writings is influenced by their 
training in rhetoric and philosophy. This 
affected the development of Christian 
theological writing, for it made possible the 
use of an exact terminolog>' in doctrinal 
discussion, and the theolog>' of the Cap¬ 
padocians is based on an attempt to show 
the intelligible nature of the universe. 
Using whatever was relevant in Plato, 
Aristotle and the Stoics, they tried to relate 
man’s ordered destiny in time and space 
to the Incarnation, thus foreshadowing the 
medieval Byzantine who prided himself on 
being able to read his classical writers 
whilst maintaining his orthodox faith. Of 
equal authority but different background 
was St John Chrysostom with his less 
abstract insistence on the compassion of 
God in the Incarnation, and St Cyril of 
Alexandria, belli of whose writings were 
revered in the Byzantine world and popu¬ 
larized in the 8ih-ccntur)' De Fide Ortho^ 
doxa of St John of Damascus. Side by 
side with the 4th- and 5th-centur>’ eastern 
Fathers were the writings attributed to the 
Pseudo-Dionysius. Written towards the 
end of the 5th century, perhaps by Peter 
Rufus, the Corpus Dionysiacum is Chris¬ 
tian, but like the Fathers, it ts linked to 
a non-Christian and espeaally a neo¬ 
platonic past; it was accepted as the work of 
a personal follower of St Paul and, largely 
through the scholia of the yth-century St 
Maximus the Confessor, became an im¬ 
portant source for Byzantine spirituality*. 

These two threads, doctrinal treatises 
and ascctical w'ritings, continue in un¬ 
ending variety throughout the middle ages. 
Commentaries, exegesis, sermons, polemic 
were the breath of life to Byzantine theo¬ 
logians; Nicetas Stethatus, Theophylact of 
Bulgaria, Euthymius Zigabenus arc only 
three of many. The best known theologian 
is perhaps St John of Damascus, who in 
breadth of treatment, in profundity and 
lucidity, can rank with Christian thinkers 
of any generation. 

Byzantines were concerned not only with 
exposition of right doctrine, but with the 
theory and practice of the Christian life in 
both the ascctical and liturgical aspects. 
And here is one of their greatest literary 
achievements. In content ascetical writ¬ 
ings worked out the implications of Chris¬ 
tian doctrine as affirmed by the great 
church councils and developed the teach¬ 
ing of the Christian ascent towards deifica¬ 
tion. In language an important step was 
taken by the early nth-century Symeon 
the New Theologian when he presented 


some of his more personal ascetical teach¬ 
ing in the 15-syllablc political verse and 
not in the classical quantitative metre so 
often favoured by Greek medieval writers. 
Symeon, both in his scmions and in his 
other ascetical writings, reveals the creative 
nature of Byzantine religious thought and 
refutes the misleading suggestion often 
made that after the 7th general council 
{787) eastern theological development stood 
still. Symeon’s fruitful exposition of the 
ascetic way of life comes to fruition in the 
activity (literary and otherwise) centring in 
the I4th-centur>* controversy about the 
nature of the Godhead (the hcsychasl con¬ 
troversy). This is marked by a spate of 
writings including those of Gregory 
Palamas and Nicephorus Gregoras and has 
also the added interest of lively contact 
with Latin thought. 

Then there is the liturgy itself. 'I'his 
consisted partly of psalms and biblical 
lessons, already written before the medieval 
period. But the solemn magi^ificcnce of 
the canon of the mass dating from the days 
of the early church and the N aried beauty 
of the h>*mns continually being added, at 
least until the end of the tith century, 
bear wnmess to the genius of Greek 
spirituality and the adaptability of Greek 
literar>* forms. The poetty of the litur¬ 
gical office was not written in any of the 
accepted quantitative classical metres, but 
(as in some ascetical works) was rln'thmic 
and accentual. Such poetry ranged from 
simple verses {troparia) and short hymns 
to the dramatic hymn-sermons {hontakia) 
perfected by the 6th-ccntury St Romanus, 
and finally it culminated in the elaborate 
hymn cycle, the Canon, of which St 
John of Damascus was one of the best 
known exponents. Canons continued to 
be written in great numbers from the 7th 
century onwards and they became an im¬ 
portant part of the service of Matins 
\orthros) \ they were also gathered together 
into collections used as supplementary 
hymn-books. The full virtue of this vast 
corpus of Byzantine poetry can only be 
fully appreciated when it is realized how 
indissolubly words and music are linked. 
No one who has listened to any office in the 
Greek church will accuse Byzantine litcni- 
turc of being entirely stcrcot>pcd and 
sterile. 

At the other end of the scale there was a 
copious supply of saints’ lives for everyday 
enjoyment and edification. These rather 
than the lengthy secular verse romances of 
the later middle ages should be regarded 
as the equivalent of our novels. This 
form of literature has links with the pagan 
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lives of men made perfect but is yet dis¬ 
tinctive of the Christian world owing much 
to the great prototype of all titoc soticiOTUfftt 
the Life of the first monk, the 4th-century 
St Antony of Egypt, which was almost 
certainly written by St Athanasius. In 
construction, content and language this re¬ 
mains one of the most perfect examples of 
this popular genre. Later lives natur^Iy 
vary' in quality and interest, illustrating 
every' variety of ascetic struggle, enlivened 
with homely details from all walks of life 
and sometimes existing in the less litcrap^ 
original and in the version remodelled in 
what was then considered to be a more 
acceptable prose style. 

Apart from theological writings and 
the liturgy and the lives of the saints. 
Byzantium produced first-^ratc histories. 
Conscious of their heritage, Byzantine his¬ 
torians admired the style and method of 
their ancestors, particularly Thucydides 
and Herodotus, and later \vriter$ were also 
influenced by their more immediate pre¬ 
decessors, as the 6th-ccntury Agathias. 
The quality of Byzantine historiography 
varied, but such as Leo the Deacon, 
Michael Pscllus and Anna Comnena in the 
middle period or Nicephonis Gregoras and 
John Cantacuzenus in the later period offer 
vivid and racy and eminently readable his¬ 
tories of their own times. Together with 
the historians properly speaking were the 
chronicles written in a language nearer 
everyday speech and offering a record of 
important events intermingled w'ith sensa¬ 
tional horrors and highlights to make their 
products palatable to the more general 
public. The chronicles arc however 
interesting as records of contemporary 
mentality and of historical events rather 
than as creative literary achievements. 

In other fields of learning, a considerable 
body of writing has survived, as one would 
expect from a society in which there was 
always an educated public. There wm of 
course constant adaptation and provision 
of standard works of reference, cncyclo- 
paedias, dictionaries, commentaries on 
classical as well as ecclesiastical authors, 
thus providing the instruments of higher 
education. Many of these as well as 
works of other kinds still remain unprinted, 
but those which have so far been published 
do not point to outstanding achievements 
in secular poetry (apart from some lyrics 
and epigrams), while drama is almost en¬ 
tirely non-existent. The one existing By¬ 
zantine play, ChriUus pattens (q.v.), was not 
written for acting and os a literary product 
is most uninspired, and the Greek Passion 
Play of the later middle ages belongs to 


C>T>rus under Latin domination and thus 
may not properly be claimed for Byzan¬ 
tium. The one great epic. Digenes Acritas 
(q.v.), derives its interest more from its his¬ 
torical setting than its literar>' quality and is 
also important for the impetus which it 
gave to popular ballad w riting. But there is 
some fine poetry, though not in abundance. 
Paul the Silentiary’s magnificent descrip¬ 
tive poem on the 6th-ccntury cathedral of 
Sancta Sophia and George Pisidcs* long 
verse encomium on the 7^E-century em¬ 
peror Hcraclius stand apart and were not 
equalled by later generations. Secular 
poetry of non-dcmotic character generally 
takes the form of the 'epigram', a short 
poem in classical metre, and ranges from 
the 6th-century love poems of Paul the 
Silentiary to the ioth-centur>’ lyrics of John 
Geometres or the short descriptive poems 
of the I ith-ccntury John Mauropus (more 
famous how'ever for his church poetry as 
yet mostly still unprinted). 

Philosophy (except where intimately re¬ 
lated to theological development mentioned 
above) appears to consist of scholia and 
commentaries on older writers such as 
lamblichus, Proclus, Aristotle or Plato. 
These may well prove to be of interest in 
philosophical development; >yc know for 
instance that Aquinas used Philoponnus 
commentaries on Aristotle, but links of 
this kind need to be investigated further. 
Throughout there is an abundance of rheto¬ 
rical panegyrics and orations whose form 
and embellishment are understandable, 
though generally unpalatable to modem 
taste, but if seen in their setting such 
pieces as for instance Psellus* oration on his 
mother are moving and effective. There are 
also three surviving satires, modelled to 
some extent on Lucian, the Philopatfis^ the 
Tifftarion and Mazaris, witty skits on con¬ 
temporary life and manners reflecting the 
subtle approach of a sophisticated society. 

Byzantine administrative documents 
form an important and separate class. 
great legal codes (as the Basilics ox^ 
loga)^ the imperial and patriarchal rulings, 
the naval and rural and other apparently 
unofficial codes, as well as regulations for 
the guilds or handbooks on court 
monial and manuals for the higher diplo¬ 
matic service—these are gener^ly marked 
by the more official styles laid down in 
secretariat or chancery, though the De Ad^ 
ministrando of Constantine VII naturally 
falls into a different category. Su^ writ¬ 
ings are often not regarded as * literary , 
but the capacity for clear statement and the 
continued maintenance of a mature ad¬ 
ministrative tradition must be counted os 
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one of the literary assets of a civilized 
pohty. 

The literar>' tradition of Byzantium must 
then be regarded as a complex and to some 
extent still unexplored development. Its 
masterpieces were inspired both by its 
Christian faith and bv its sense of historical 

9 

continuity. There was also prose and 
particularly poctr>' (for instance some of 
the Vitae safictorum and especially the folk 
ballads) which pointed the way to the 
popular demotic language and literature of 
the modem period. 

General: N. H. Baynes and H. St L. B. 
Moss, Byzartlium (1948); L. Br^hier, La 
Crvilijation Byzantitie K. Krumbacher, 

Geschichu der byzantinisehm Litteratur (537- 
^453) (1897); G. Moravesik, Byzantinoturdca 
(2 vols, 1942-43); Oberweg-Heinze, Grundriss 
der Geschuhte der Philoiophie, II (1951); F. A. 
Wright, A History of I^ter Greek Literature 
(1932).— Verse : R. Cantarella, Poeti Bizantini 
(2 vols, 1948); W. Christ and M. Paranikas, 
Antholof^ia Craeca Canninum Christianfprum 
(1871); F. Dolger, Die Bytantinische DichtuvR 
in der Reinsprache (1948); C. A. Trypanis, 
Medieval and Modern Greek Poetry^ an An^ 
(hohgy (1951J; E. Wcllesz, A History of 
Byzantine Music and Hymnogrophy (1949).— 
Theology: B. Altancr, Patrologie (2nd cd. 
1950); O, Bardenhewer, Gesebichte der alt- 
kirclilichen Literatur (5 vols, 1913-32); F. 
Cayr<, Manual of Patrology and History of 
Theology, tr. H, Hewitt (2 vols, 1936); J. de 
Ghellinck, Patristujue et Moyen Age (3 vols, 
1946-48); A. Puech, Histoire de la literature 
greeque chrRienne (3 vols, 1928-30).— Philo¬ 
sophy: E- Brdhicr, Histoire de la Philosophie 
(fasc. 2 suppl. of B. Tatakis, La Philosophie 
Byzantine^ 1949)> J.M.H. 

Modern.—M odern Greek literature is 
generally understood as comprising writ^ 
ings or compositions in the living tongue, 
the demotic as it developed in the post* 
classical ages. Almost the whole content 
is poetical, for until the end of the 19th 
century there was virtually no demotic 
prosc*writIng, and the prose literature of 
Byzantium was written in the artificially 
preserved semi-classical idiom of church 
and state. Modem Greek literature 
thus defined may be divided into three 
categories: first, the body of folk-poctr>', 
of native and spontaneous growth, the 
origins of which are to be sought as far back 
as the classical age, and which is still in 
active life and development; second, culti¬ 
vated poetry, written under Frankish, that 
is French and Italian, influence, be¬ 
tween the 13th and i8th centuries; and 
third, the cultivated literature of modem 
Greece, from the end of the 18th century 
to the present day. 

Language and folk-poetry arc the two 


permanent elements in Greek Civilization 
throughout its historj'. The attitude to 
life which folk-poetry illustrates is pagan 
and has far more in common with pre- 
Christian than with Christian civilization. 
A frank joy in youth, in love and in nature. 
J tender regret for life's sorrows, and a be¬ 
lief that after death the soul is banished to 
a shadowy underworld, these are a direct 
link with the attitude atid beliefs of ancient 
Greece. Such conser\ atism makes it diffi¬ 
cult to give any approximate date for the 
origins of the largest class of songs, that 
which deals with the everyday pre¬ 
occupations of life. 'Fhc only significant 
development is the metre, which is almost 
invariably an iambic is-syllablc line, known 
as the apolitical*. This distinctive metre 
is traceable back at least as far as the 6th 
century', and its name may derive from ilte 
fact that it was first used by the populace of 
B>’zantium in political acclamations, pro¬ 
tests, lampoons and the like. At all events 
it dominates Greek folk-poctiy almost as 
far back as we can trace such poctr>'. A 
second and smaller class of ballads has a 
definitely historical content; and these can 
be dated with some accuracy. Such are 
the early songs of the Digettes Acritas cycle, 
which sing the exploits of a half-legendary 
Byzantine warrior of the eastern marches of 
Anatolia. It is certain that these did not 
originate before the 9th century'. Later 
ballads, again, such as those that lament the 
fall of Constantinople or celebrate the ex¬ 
ploits of guerilla chieftains against the 
Turks, arc of course not earlier than the 
events or persons described. 

The whole of this anonymous mass of 
folk-songs, whether their content be occa¬ 
sional, historical or merely narrative, is 
held together by a strongly characteristic 
flavour. As a mirror of the race the collec¬ 
tion is unrivalled. I'his has been recog¬ 
nized by all the poets of modem Greece 
since folk-songs began to be collected and 
written down in the early 19th century. 
Folk-songs constitute, in brief, the most 
characteristic and enduring element ol 
modem Greek poetry and, in addition to 
their historical value, often provide, in their 
simple way, poetry of a high order. 

The era of the crusades brought the 
Greek-speaking east into close contact with 
Frankish culture. The age of chivalry was 
at its height and gave rise in i4th-centu^ 
Byzantium to a series of romantic talcs in 
verse, written by educated men in the 
demotic speech. These talcs of love and 
adventure, with medieval trappings of 
magic and faery, follow French originals 
closely. They arc tedious to a modem 
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reader and of interest only to the literar>' 
historian. It was in Crete alone that the 
association of Frank and Greek ultimately 
proved fruitful, for there, in the early 17th 
century, after four centuries of Venetian 
occupation, somethinR like a mingling of 
the two stocks had taken place, at least in 
the cities. A Greek-speaking but cul¬ 
turally Italianate bourgeoisie grew up, with 
all the culture of the Italian dnquecento at 
its disposal. The demand for amusement 
rapidly increased and was met by a specifi¬ 
cally Cretan drama, plays tragical, comical, 
pastoral and historical being composed on 
Italian models but in the cultivated and 
racy demotic dialects of the island. 1 he 
best known are: the tragedy of Erophile by 
Hortatzes, after the Orbccche of Giraldi; 
the anon>Tnous pastoral comedy Yiparis, 
after the Callisto of Groto; the comedy 
Forlunatus by M.-A. Foscolo; and, best of 
all, the Thytia lou Avraam (‘Abraham's 
Sacrifice’ 1635), after the Isach of Groto. 
This last, which, treats an old theme of 
Mystery plays with renaissance humanism, 
is probably a later work of the greatest 
Cretan poet, Vitzentzos Komaros, whose 
Italian name and Greek speech typify the 
fusion of the nvo cultures. Komaros’s 
earlier work, his long verse romance Roto- 
kritos, is known wherever Greek is spoken. 
Here again the poet treats a theme of 
medieval romance from a modem stand¬ 
point: the old story of the trials of true 
lovers is there, but the paraphernalia of 
wonder and magic is cut out and the paste¬ 
board figures of the prototype are modelled 
in the round. 

Cretan renaissance literature enjoyed 
only a short run of about half a century. 
It ceased with the fall of Crete to the Turks 
in 1669, and began, for reasons which arc 
less obvious, not before about 1600. In 
this brief period its advance was remark¬ 
able, not so much in actual achievement 
as in preparation for achievements to come: 
that is to say, in the assimilation of the 
western tradition of renaissance literature 
and in the development of a rich and culti¬ 
vated poetic language. Cretan influence 
on modem Greek letters has been con¬ 
siderable; but its operation was deferred 
for a century and a half after the fall of 
Candia. 

The i8th century was barren of Htcrap' 
production except of folk-songs. But in 
its latter half Greece was drawing towards 
revolt and independence, and it became a 
question of vital importance, educationally, 
spiritually and politically, what was to ^ 
the language of her people. The question 
was extraordinarily involved. There was 


the tongue of classical Greece, to which 
some Europeanized Greeks turned for in¬ 
spiration in the coming struggle. There 
was the Byzantine ‘ purism ’, which was the 
tongue of the church and the church 
schools, and was spoken by the ‘ Phanariot ’ 
society of Constantinople, which harked 
back to the Greek Orthodox empire of the 
middle ages. And there was the demotic, 
which everybody spoke and nobody was 
content to leave alone as a national lan¬ 
guage. Adamantios Komes (Coray) strove 
hard to establish a ‘middle way’ of com¬ 
promise between the Phanariot and the 
demotic idioms; but his predilection for 
the Greek classics rendered his coiTcction.s 
and neologisms unsuitable to the mouths of 
the people, and his plans were doomed to 
failure. Andreas Kalvos derived from 
Italy a reverence for the classical age which 
in that country expressed itself in the move¬ 
ment for linguistic purism, and wrote the 
odes of his Lyra in a strongly archaizing 
tongue and metre. Only in the Ionian 
islands and the farthest west of the Greek 
mainland was the true path followed, first 
by loannes Vilaros (i 77 > -»823), poet, poly¬ 
math and natural philosopher, who es¬ 
poused the cause of the demotic in his 
Romdki ClosQ ('Romaic Language’, 1814) 
and wrote poems, which, though devoid of 
poetic merit, were useful exercises in the 
cultivation of a poetic medium; and second, 
by Dionysios Solomos, the greatest poet of 
modem Greece. It was his merit to win the 
battle for the demotic in the realm of poetry 
and to break much of the ground afterwards 
systematically tilled by Giannes Psycharcs. 

In liberated Athens the Phanariot school 
of purism established itself both in poetry 
and prose almost until the end of 
the 19th century, and its poetry, though 
often euphonious, has little inspiration. 
The West Greek, demotic tradition of 
Solomos was fostered after his death by 
Aristoteles Valaorites, a native of Lefkas. 
But with the close of ^e century the whole 
linguistic and literary situation was radi¬ 
cally altered by the work of Giaruies 
Psychares (Jean Psichari) and Kostes 
Pajamas. Psycharcs realized that the time 
had come for the foundation of a tradi¬ 
tion of prose-writing and that for this 0 
genuinely scientific study and justification 
of the demotic must be undertaken. His 
Taxidi Mmi (' My Journey 1888) was the 
prelude to a life of endeavour in the 
linguistic field. His thesis was illustrated 
in poetry by Palamas, and in prose by Ion 
Dragoumes, whose writings show a taste 
and artistry signally lacking in the prose 
works of Psychares himself. 
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From the early years of the present cen¬ 
tury the battle has been won for the demotic 
both in poetry and in literary' prose, with 
the happiest results. The only' great 
writer of the 20th century' to use an 
archaizing idiom was the Alexandrian poet 
Konstantinos Kavaphes (Constantine 
Cavafy) and he remained sui gefteris. In 
the years between the two world wars 
prose-writing flourished in the hands of 
such novelists as Stratis Myrivilis and 
Giorgos ^rheolokas, poetry in the hands of 
Angelos Sikelianos (1884-1951), Giorgos 
Sepheris and Odyssefs Elytes. 

E. P. Vouticridcs, Historia tes SeohelUnikes 
LogoUchnias (1924); D. C. Hcsscling, Histoire 
de la liti&atur^ grecquf tnedfme (1924); E. P. 
Vouticridcs and I. M. Panayiotopoulos, * Logo- 
technia\ in MegaU HeUerrike EnkyMopaideia, 
X; A. Kambancs, Historia tes Neas Hellenikes 
J^gotecfmias (5th cd. 1948); K. Th. Demaras, 
Historia tes Neohellcnikes Logoteclmias (2 vols, 
1948-49); C. A. Trypanis, Medietal and 

Modem Greek Poetry (1951). R.J.H.J. 

« 
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H adith (‘Statement’), the name 
given by Moslems to the traditions 
which arc regarded as enshrining 
the practice {sunna) and decisions of Mo** 
hammed. Many of his follow'ers wished to 
mould theirlivcs on the prophet’s. Further, 
the rapid expansion of the Arab dominions 
in the years after his death posed many pro¬ 
blems to which no answer could be found in 
the Koran. The natural course was to 
ascertain how the prophet had acted in a 
given situation and the obvious source for 
this knowledge was the people who had 
known him. When the last companion of 
the prophet had died, the practice arose of 
accepting an action or dictum as right if it 
could be ^traced back to a companion 
through a' chain of reliable authorities 
{isndd). 

This system clearly gave scope for for* 
gcry. Quotations from pagan philosophers 
and from the Old and New Testaments, 
including the whole of the Lord’s Prayer, 
were provided with isnads and fathered on 
Mohammed. Probably no great harm was 
done by countenancing the importation of 
moral teachings in fletitious hadJths^ but it 
was a different matter to base details of 
ritual and law on * traditions * circulated by 
interested parties. Thus there arose the 
science of /lodfrA-criticism. In the 7th 
Islamic century six collections of carefully 
sifted traditions were accepted as canonical, 


the most famous being the Sahlh of al- 
Bukhari (tA.D. 870). Even so, modem 
western scholars doubt tlie authenticity of 
the bulk of the Aodit/i-literature, while 
acknow'Iedging its great value as evidence 
for the legal, dogmatic and political con¬ 
troversies out of which it grew*. 

I. Goldzihcr, *Uebcr die Entwickclung dcs 
Hadith\ in Muhammedamsehe Studien, II 
{1890); J. Schacht, 'A Revaluation of ishimic 
XradKions\ in Jour. Roy. As. Soc., Parts 3—4 
(1949) and The Origins of Muhammedan 
Jurisprudence (1950); H. A. R. Gibb. Moham^ 
medamsm (1949); A. Guillaume. The Ttadi^ 
lions of hlavi (1924). G.L.L. 

Hainbund, an association of young poets 
formed in Gottingen in 1772 and active 
until 1776. It was the milder and more 
ly'rical equivalent of the * Sturm und 
Drang' (q.v.). The nucleus of the group 
were the poets whose collaboration Boic 
enlisted for the Muscnalmanach, in which 
their poems chiefly appeared. Voss, Holty, 
J. M. and G. D. Miller, Hahn and Wehrs 
were the original members; Leisewitz and 
the brothers Stolbcrg w'ere the most im¬ 
portant later recruits. The Hainbund was 
founded on 12 Sept. 1772 by the six y'oung 
men dancing in moonlight round an oak; 
for the oak grove {Hairi) symbolized their 
Germanic aspirations (sec Klopstock’s ode 
Get HUgel und der Hain). The members 
of the Hainbund admired Klopstock, w ho 
visited them at their inntation, and 
abominated Wieland, who represented cor¬ 
rupt foreign taste. All except Leisew'itz 
wrote lyric poems which are characterized 
by a sensitive feeling for nature and by a 
simple style recalling folk-song, although 
some of them (including Hdlty, their most 
considerable poet) also %vrotc in classical 
metres. Of their frequently extravagant 
denunciations of tyranny, Leisewitz’s 
dramatic fragments are the most efTectivc. 
His Julius von Tarent and Miller’s novel 
Siegicart are the only considerable non- 
lyrical works of the Hainbund. BUrger, 
though associated with the group, was never 
a member. 

Die Diehumgen des G6tlinger Hainbunds, cd. 
A. Sauer (2 vols, 1887); Gdttinger AfusenaU 
vianach auf 1770 und 1771^ cd. K. Rcdlich (2 
vols, 1894-95)- 

R. Prutz, Der Gdttinger Dichterbund (1841); 
F. LUdeckc, Zur Geschichte des GCtti^er 
Dichterbunds (1904); H. Grantzovv, Geschichte 
des G6tlinger und Vossischen Alusenaimanachs 
(1909); W. Rose, From Goethe to Byron (1924). 

H.B.G. 

AL-Hamasa C Fortitude ’), title of an 
anthology of Arabic poetry by Abu Tam- 
mam. It is called after the title of the 
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The chapters bear the fol- 
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lowing titles: Fortitude, Dirges, Good 
Manners, Love-Songs, Satire, Hospitality 
and Paneg>Tics. Descriptions, Travel and 
Repose, Facetiae, Vituperation of Women. 
The contents of the Hamasa include short 
poems complete in themselves as well as 
passages extracted from longer poems. 
The anthology’, chosen with fine taste, is 
the best introduction to the spirit of early 
Arabic poetry. 

Hamasa oder die dllesten arabischen Volks- 
lieder, Ger. tr. F. RUckert (1846); C. J. Lyall, 
Ancient Arabian Poetry (1885, repr. 1930)- 

S.M.S. 

Hamlet. The most popular as well as the 
most problematical play ever written, 
Shakespeare’s Hamlet (written not later 
than 1602) derives from a story found in 
Saxo Grammaticus' Historia Danica, and 
may be based on an earlier missing play 
probably by Kyd. In addition to inspir¬ 
ing artists in other fields (including an 
opera by Scarlatti, music by Berlioz and 
Tchaikovsky, paintings by Delacroix, 
Rossetti and Millais), Hamlet has puzzled 
innumerable critics who have found in 
it a defence of Protestantism, of Roman 
Catholicism, a satire on Montaigne, a 
satire on Mary, Queen of Scots, a s>’mbol 
of the split in the German intellect, and a 
dramatic portrayal of the Oedipus conflict. 

I lamlct (A. W. Schlcgcl’s Sphinx) has been 
identified with the earls of Essex, Oxford 
and Pembroke, with James VI of Scotland, 
the Wandering Jew, Orestes and Shake¬ 
speare himself. A German critic proved 
he was a woman, an American doctor 
that he was suffering from fatty degenera¬ 
tion of the heart. To the French classical 
mind much in the play was abhorrent 
(Abb6 Privost: 'Cette dtrange rapsodie'; 
Voltaire: ‘ Une pibce grosstbre et barbare ... 
le fruit de Vimagination d’un sauvage I'cre’; 
Chateaubriand:' that tragedy of maniacs ’). 
German critics approach the play sub¬ 
jectively. Herder speaks of ‘ dcr rOhrende 
good fellow’, Goetlic, in Wilhelm Meister, 
says:' Shakespeare sought to depict a great 
deed laid upon a soul unequal to the per¬ 
formance of it. . . . Here is an oak-tree 
planted in a costly vase, which should have 
received into its bosom only lovely flowers; 
the roots spread out, the vase is shivered 
to pieces Romantic critics followed suit. 
Coleridge spoke of ‘Hamlet's enormous 
intellectual activity and consequent aver¬ 
sion to real action’, Hazlitt calls him ‘the 
prince of philosophical speculators Lamb 
speaks of ‘ the shy, negligent retiring Ham¬ 
let’ and Taine of his ‘delicate soul’; to 


On the other hand many critics follow R. 
Benedix in ascribing Harnlet’s failure to 
act to the impossible circumstances in 
which he is placed. Turgenev spoke of 
his Mephistophelian scepticism, cori- 
trasting it with Don Quixote’s romantic 
idealism; and a recent critic even inter¬ 
prets Hamlet in the light of renaissance, 
and modem, power politics as an Eliza¬ 
bethan Cesare Borgia. Not all critics view 
the play favourably. Goldsmith called the 
'To be’ soliloquy 'a heap of absurdities’, 
Garrick spoke of ‘ all the rubbish of the 
fifth act’, to T. S. Eliot the play is ‘most 
certainly an artistic failure’. Grillparzer 
was impressed by its impenetrability, to dc 
Madariaga it is as ‘clear as crystal’. Since 
Freud it is often interpreted in terms of an 
Oedipus conflict. Translated into many 
tongues, including Esperanto, the play 
belongs to world literature. The figure of 
Hamlet has become a myth, the counter¬ 
part of Faust, a symbol of modem self- 
awareness and introspection. Frequently 
adapted (in Duds’ French version, 1769, 
the play has a happy ending with Hamlet 
marrying Ophelia) Hamlet has maintained 
unbroken popularity on the stage. 

C. C. H. Williamson, Readings on the Char- 
aeter of Hamlet, 1661-J947 (i 9 So); P- S- Conk¬ 
lin, A History of Hamlet Criticism j6oi-j83X 
(1947); A. E. Jones, Hamlet and Oedipus 
(* 949 ); J- Dover Wilson, ll'hat Happens in 
Hamlet (3rd ed. * 95 *); J- Jusscrand, ^lake- 
speare in France under the Anden Rbgime 
(1899); C. M. Haines, Shakespeare in France 
(1925); F. Cundolf, Shakespeare und der 
deutsche Ceist (1927); R. Pascal. Shakespeare in 
Germany 1740-1815 (* 937 ); H. J. LQthi, 
dtuUche Homletbild s^t Goethe (1952); Nils 
MoIin» Sh^ikespeare och Sverige (i 93 i)> A. 
Strindberg. ^Oppni brev till Intima Tcatcm , 
in SamloM SfmfteTt 50; M. B. Ruvd, Shaken 
sbeare in Denmark (1920); Henriques, 

Shakespeare og Danmark indtil 1840 (1941); 
Axel 6arde» Hamlet: Generationernas Spejl 
(1946); I. Turgenev, Hamlet and Don Quixote, 
tr. R. Nichols (1930); A. M. Crin6, Le tradu- 
zioni di Shakespeare in Italia ttel Setteeento 
(19^0).—J. Schick, Corpus Hamleticum ( 19 ^ 3 “; 
15); A. A. Raven, A Hamlet bibliography and 
reference guide 1877^1935 D.G.D. 

Hebrew Literature looks back on nearly 
3,000 years of organic closely-kiut evolu* 
tion. Its beginning is marked by Ae 
recording of the Bible, its latest expression 
by the prose and verse now written in 
Israel. T^e Bible, though itself but the 
end-piece of a long chain of literary 
creativity, presents a comprehensive pic¬ 
ture of the main literary genres of Hebrew 
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literature; histor>% religion^ proverbs, law, 
stories, parables, fables and verse. 

Between the Bible and the poetry of 
new Israel the JeNvish people under^'ent 
two periods of e>iile and were dispersed 
throughout the world. In their several 
diasporas the Jews were greatly influenced 
by local language and culture and their 
spiritual activity, even when specifically 
Jewish in content and aims, was conducted 
jn the language of the land. Thus in 
ancient times much of Jewish writing was 
done in Aramaic and Greek. In the middle 
ages Arabic and Latin and in modem times 
nearly all European languages w*ere used 
by Jewish writers. In eastern and central 
Europe, Jews have used for centuries a 
form of Middle High German, mixed with 
elements from various other languages, 
mainly Hebrew, known as Yiddish (see 
Yiddish Literature). At the same time 
the Hebrew language continued to be used, 
as it remained the language of the Holy 
Books and hence the language of Jewish 
theology, philosophy and religious poetr>'. 
Hebrew was the language of prayer and 
hence the language most appropriate to the 
expression of Jewish hopes, hopes of 
salvation, of the coming of the Messiah, 
of national liberation. The knowledge of 
Hebrew remained the cornerstone of 
Jewish learning, the halUmark of the edu* 
cated. It naturally became the vehicle for 
imparting scientific knowledge and libera! 
learning, tvhen the need of these were felt 
in Jewish circles. 

The Old Testament, the composite 
work of law-givers, priests, scribes, poets, 
prophets, was probably canonized in the 
2nd century B.c., though many scholars 
put the date forward well into the xst cen¬ 
tury B.c, The books were selected literary 
creations of the nation, while many others, 
among them the apocryphal books, were 
excluded from the official compilation. The 
Hebrew text of the apocryphal books has 
been lost and only translations, mainly in 
Greek, have been preserved. Some of 
these books were written up to the end of 
the xst century a.d. Lately, ancient 
Hebrew' scrolls have been discovered and 
their contents seem to strengthen the evi¬ 
dence for an unabated literary creativity in 
the spirit and style of the Bible. From the 
sealing of the Bible, however, until the end 
of the sth century a.d, Hebrew authors 
were mainly concerned with the develop¬ 
ment of religious (which includes civic) 
law. The laws of the Mishnah were pro¬ 
posed, argued and agreed upon by the 
scholars and rabbis of Israel, and were codi¬ 
fied and sealed by Rabbi Judah the Prince 


at the end of the 2nd century a.d. The Tal¬ 
mud, books of exegesis and commentary on 
the law's of the Mishnah, was prepared 
simultaneously in Palestine and Babylon 
and was brought out in two editions, 
knowm as the Jerusalem Talmud and the 
Babylonian Talmud, the latter being edited 
by Ashi (q.v.) and Rabina at the end of the 
5th century .a.d. The Mishnah is written 
in pure Hebrew and is mainly dedicated to 
fixing a code of Jewish life. The Talmud is 
written in a mixture of Hebrew and 
Aramaic, a sister language of Hebrew', and 
consists mainly of acute and shrewd dis¬ 
putations on the extent, the validity, the 
evolution and the causation of the code 
proposed by the Mishnah. Both the 
Mishnah and the Talmud are the creation 
of successive generations; their legalistic 
arguments are interspersed with legends, 
parables, fables, fairy tales and proverbs 
{Aggada); w*hilst simitar legends, parables, 
fables etc. were compiled in special collec¬ 
tions {Midrash). (See also Bible; Sacred 
Books.) 

From the beginning of the 6th centur>* 
A.D. to our days the Talmud has in turn 
served as a basis for the exegeses, com¬ 
mentaries and disputations of generations 
of rabbis and scholars. Supplements have 
been written, new laws formulated and old 
laws adapted during the last 14 centuries. 
These new books of law, however, have 
lost most of the freshness w'hich still per¬ 
sisted in the Talmud and are given to end¬ 
less discussion of trivial points of difference. 
Nevertheless tliis preoccupation with the 
law has been the backbone of Jewish 
religious life and has served to unite the 
dispersed Jewish communities and to 
reinforce their national consciousness. 
At the same time a new trend is noticeable 
in Hebrew letters. The Piyyut —a form of 
religious poetry—began to be composed 
with increasing fervour in Palestine, Baby¬ 
lon, Egypt and in Spain. Many of these 
verses have been incorporated into the 
Jewish prayer book, and rightly so, for 
the one subject of the Piyyut is devotion to 
God and the desire of redemption: the 
redemption of the individual by divine 
grace and the redemption of the nation by 
the intervention of the Messiah. Not until 
the xoth century in Spain dared the 
Hebrew poet introduce secular themes into 
his verse. From this liberation, the 
golden age of Hebrew poetry, which lasted 
until the t3th century, is dated; it was 
deeply influenced by Arabian verse-form 
and poetic subjects. The Hebrew poet 
emulated the Arab in singing about eax^Iy 
love, battles, the burning hatred of the foe, 
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the identic pleasures of friendship. Never¬ 
theless all the Hebrew poets of this period 
and particularly the greatest among them, 
Judah Halevi, remained profoundly religi¬ 
ous and nationalistic in their outlook. 

The following centuries were marked, 
for historical and political reasons, by a 
deterioration of Hebrew poctr>-. They 
were given over to prose writing, mainly on 
theological subjects, the fixation of religious 
laws, responsa, Talmudic exegeses and 
commentaries, and the mystical philosophy 
of the Kabbala. Every century boasted its 
own poets, but they were the exception 
rather than the rule and none of them 
reached the heights of the Spanish age. 

The end of the 18th ccntuiy brought a 
revival of secular Hebrew writing and the 
beginning of modem Hebrew literature. 
From this time onward Hebrew literature 
was closely connected with the movements 
of emancipation and enlightenment. Mose.s 
Mendelssohn, the father of Jewish en¬ 
lightenment, was the first to acknowledge 
that if the aims of enlightenment are to be 
fulfilled and the Jewish people delivered 
from their corporeal and spiritual ghetto 
and given a liberal and secular education, 
this must be done in Hebrew. For Hebrew 
was the one language which could reach 
and move the masses of the Jewish people. 
Thus the writers, essayists, thinkers and 
poets of the 19th century, whilst labouring 
to free the Jewish people from medieval 
shackles of thought, had to do so in 
Hebrew and unwittingly brought about 
the revival of Jewish nationalism. 

The national revival, which came to its 
peak with the establishment of the Jewish 
state, inspired and gave new vitality to 
Hebrew letters and verse. With it the 
Hebrew language was transformed from a 
mainly written language of sacerdotal im¬ 
plication into the spoken language of 
everyday affairs. And Hebrew literature 
found a ready public, who had to have all 
its wants supplied in Hebrew, from the 
penny thriller to theology, for Hebrew was 
its mother tongue. In the 1920s Chaim 
Nachman Bialik, perhaps the greatest poet 
of the Jewish national renaissance, left 
Europe and settled in Israel. His action 
symbolized the repatriation of Hebrew 
letters. Since the beginning of the 20th 
century Hebrew letters have flourished in 
Israel, an integral part of the life of the 
people, the spiritual expression of their 
problems, achievements and hopes. 

M. Waxman, A History 0/ Jeicish Literature 
(4 vols, 1930-41); D. W. Bousset, DieJOdische 
Apokaiyptik (1903); A. Hilgcnfeld, Die 
Jadiiche Apokaiyptik (1857); A. Darmstetter, 


The Talmud (1896); E. Dcutsch, The Talmud 
(1897); M. Miebiner, Inlroduclion to The Tal¬ 
mud (1925)- , . , ~ , 

G. Karpelcs, Cescluchle der Judischen 
Literatur (1886); Die Jiidisclie Lileralur. cd. J. 
Winter and A. Wiinschc (1894); M- 
schneidcr, Jrtcir/i Literature From the Eighth to 
the Eighteenth Century fl’i/A an Introduetion on 
Talmud and Midrash (1851); G. G. Scholcm, 
Alojor Trends in Jescish Mysticism (1946); L. 
Zunz, Die Lileraturgesehichte der Synagogalen 
Poesie (1865). 

J. S. Raisin. The Haskalah Mmement tn 
Russia (1913); )• Mciscl, Haskalah (191?); N. 
Slousctu, Renaissance de la Litterature 
JUbraique (1903); S. A. Waldstcin, The 
Evolution of Modern Hebrew Literature (1919); 

S. Spiegel, Hebrew' Reborn (1930); J- Klausner, 

A History of Modem Hebretc Literature, 17S5- 
1930 (1932); S. Hnlkin, Modern Hebrew 
Literature (1950). Y.H. 

HeijI Monogatari (‘Talcs of Hciji’). a 
Japanese epic story about the Hciji civil 
war (1159-60) between the Minamoto and 
Taira clans. This work, the HSgen mono¬ 
gatari, Heike monogatari and Gempei 
scisuiki (qq.v.) arc the main examples of ^e 
military talcs of the Kamakura period 
(1185-1333): full of action, they form a 
great contrast to most earlier Japanese 
literature. Its authorship has been ascribed 
variously to Hamuro Tokinaga, Nakahara 
Moroyana and Gen'yu (a monk), but al¬ 
though they may have all contributed 
something, the original version has clearly 
been often rewritten. 

Tr. E. O. Rcischaucr and J. K. Yamagiwa, in 
Translations from Early Japanese Literatme 
(195,). E.B.C. 

Heike Monogatari (‘Tales of the Taira 
clan*), Japanese military novel, covering 
the period 1132-1213 (with 1177 to 1185 
described in great detajl)» an account of the 
decline of the fortunes of the Taira clan in 
their civil war with the Minamoto clan. It 
is probably the best and certainly the best 
known of several military novels of thia 
time (sec Hoobn Monogatari, Hhji 
Monogatari), fact, tradition and fiction 
being intermingled in the plot. Its popu¬ 
larity in medieval Japan was so great that it 
was often chanted by minstrels. The text 
has survived in many variant forms, show¬ 
ing that the story has been often revised 
and retold (the Getnpei Seisuiki (q^v.) is 
regarded as one of the more divergent 
variants). The original author is unknown 
and the date of composition can only be 
conjectured as being between iai3 
1250. The style aims at the poetic, both 
in diction and in form, often falling into m 
alternation of s-syllable and 7-3yllable 
phrases, which is the Japanese poeoc 
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rhythm. The work, a prose epic, succeeds 
in infusing aesthetic beauty' into a story* of 
action and adventure. A strong Buddhist 
sentiment runs throughout. 

Complete Eng. tr. A. L. Sadler in Trans. 
As. Soc. of Japan. 46 (1918) and 49 (1921); 
selected passages, A. L. Sadler, in The Ten 
Foot Square Hut and Tides oj the Heike (1928); 
partial Fr. tr. S. Goto and M. Prunier, in 
Episodes du Heik^ ^ionogatari (1930). 

E.B.C. 

HeleD) in classical legend, was the daughter 
of Leda (wife of Tjnndareus) and of the god 
Zeus, who took the form of a swan to 
possess Lcda: she was thus half-sister to 
Clyiemnestra (sec Atreidae) and full 
sister to one or perhaps to both of the 
Dioscuri (Castor and Pollux). Of sur¬ 
passing beauty, she \vas hrst abducted by 
Theseus from Sparta, but was recovered by 
her brothers and married to Menelaus. 
But Paris, son of the Trojan king Priam, 
having been granted the love of the fairest 
woman in the world by Aphrodite, came 
to Sparta and carried her off, thus pro¬ 
voking the Trojan war (see Troy). When 
Paris was killed Helen passed to his brother 
Dciphobus. On the fall of Troy the 
Greeks intended to kill her but W'cre dis¬ 
armed by her beauty: Menelaus took her 
back as his wife. 

Naturally Helen must appear in all works 
on the siege of Troy. In the Iliad she is 
predominantly desirable, a sufficient cause 
for the war to which she 1$ herself passively* 
resigned. Plomer also shows her in the 
Odyssey with her husband again in Sparta, 
more nearly a domestic figure. But other 
poets, Alcaeus and Ibycus, still sang of 
her beauty and its potency for good or ill. 
Stesichorus is said to have been super- 
naturally blinded for having written dis¬ 
respectfully of her and to have recovered 
his sight by expounding, in a celebrated 
palinode, the alternative story of the 
Egyptian Helen, which Herodotus more¬ 
over claims to have heard in Egypt: viz. 
that the Trojan Helen was but a phantom, 
the real Helen having spent the war-time 
quite innocent in Egypt, hidden there by 
Hera. 

Aeschylus in the Oresteia insbts on the 
harmfulness of Helen’s beauty. Euripides 
is hostile in the Troades and in the Orestes, 
but reverts in the Helena to the Egyptian 
•tory* Plato makes Helen live in a star 
during the war. Isocrates wrote a famous 
eulogy. Theocritus composed a wedding- 
aong for Helen. Quintus Smymaeus pays 
tribute in relating her reunion with 
Meiielaus. 

Virgil was contemptuous of Helen. 


Ovid made her frivolous (Heroides) and 
Seneca gave her a displeasing to\q {Troades), 
But in later antiquity* the Gnostics 
associated her with Simon Magus and 
held her to be an incarnation of divine 
wisdom. From this connexion wc may 
pass to her appearances in the German 
Faust legends and in Marlowe's Dr Faxistus. 
Shakespeare however shows her as a 
wanton in Troilus and CressiJa. Goethe, 
who held union with Helen to be the 
supreme way* of life, wrote a Helena 
complete in itself before introducing her 
into the second part of his Faust. She 
appears also in Heine's libretto for a 
ballet, Doktor Faustus: cin Tanzpocm, 

Douis IMenard’s Euphoriosi places her 
with Achilles in Elysium (following a 
secondary ancient legend). Lccontc cle 
Lisle celebrates her in his Pohnes antiqties. 
Verhacren’s Hdlhse dc Spartc (1909) is an 
impressive drama of the love and hate 
surrounding her return. Rossetti in Troy 
Tout! shows her offering the cup modelled 
on her breast (Pliny mentions this cup). 
Andrew Lang's Helen oj Troy lets her for¬ 
get her guilt. Jules L^maitre’s Vicillesst 
d'Hdlhie (1914) is sardonic. Andr<^ Suaris 
in Hdlctie chez Archimedc makes her an 
enquirer after wisdom. Vak*ry's sonnet 
Tlilenc’ evokes her tranquilly receiving 
the homage of the world. Richard Strauss 
had a libretto by Hugo von Hofmannsthal 
for Die agyptische Helena (1928). 

RAT. 

Hcliand, the only surviving German epic 
written in alliterative long lines. The vm- 
know*n poet was a Saxon noble, probably 
from south-eastern Saxony (or West¬ 
phalia), and seems to have worked at Fulda 
abbey in the and quarter of the 9th century. 
He had a sound theological knowledge, 
partly derived from Anglo-Saxon learning, 
and belonged to the generation which had 
completely absorbed Christianity but still 
struggled with certain tenets. Especially 
the ethics of Germanic vassalage had not 
been assimilated to Christian ideas and the 
commandment to love one’s enemies 
caused difficulties. 

The main source of the poem is Tatian’s 
Diatessaron. Its purpose is didactic; it 
aims at finally winning over the Saxons 
to salvation. The poet therefore tried to 
adapt the events told in the Gospels to 
German conditions—such as the equation 
of the preacher and teacher with the folk- 
king. He is very successful in this, aided 
by an abundance of poetic formulae inffu- 
enced by Anglo-Saxon sacred poetry, and 
occasionally by vivid and realistic imagery 
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of his own. The technical apparatus of 
alliterative epic poctr>’—variation, paral¬ 
lelism, a rich vocabulary, metrical ingenuity 
—is used to the full. The poet is especially 
masterly in the structural composition and 
the bold adaptation of his sources which he 
selects and arranges with clear poetic 
insight. 

Crit. ed. O. Behaghel (1882; 6th ed. W. 
Mitzka. 1948). 

E. Sehft, VolUtandiges Wdrlerbuch sum H. 
utid drr altsdchs. Genesis (1925); O. Behaghel, 
Die Syntax des H. (1897); H. Stcinger, ‘Die 
Sprachc dcs H.’, in Niedcrdl. Jahrb., 51 
(1925); W. Krogmann, Die Heimal/rage des H. 
im Lichte des Wortsefiatses (1937); E. Rooth. 
Sa.xnnica. Beilrdge z. niedersdehsiselien Sprach- 
geschiehte (i 949 )-—A. Hcuslcr, 'H., Liedstil 
und Epcnstilin Zs. f. dt. Altcmim, 57 (1920); 
C. A. Weber, ‘Der Dichtcr dcs H. und seine 
Qucllcn’, ibid., 64 (1927); G. Berron, Der H. 
als Kunstuerk (Diss. Tubingen, 1939); H. 
GOhIcr, in Zs. f. dt. Philolngic, 59 (1935): W'. 
Kohler, In Archiv f. Kulturgcsch., 26 (1936): 
I.. Wolff, in Zs. f. Dcutschkundc, 49 (1935); 
E. Grosch, in Paul u. Brauncs Bcitriigc, 72 
(1947); G. Baesccke, 'Fulda und die altsiichs. 
Bibcicpcn’, in Nicdcrdt. Mitt., 4 (1948): R. 
DrOgcrcit, IVerden und der H. (1951). G.C. 

Hero and Leandcr, in Greek legend, 
were clandestine lovers: she a priestess of 
Aphrodite at Scstos; he a youth of Abydos, 
on the other side of the Hellespont, which 
he nightly swam guided by a lamp in her 
tower. When a tempest extinguished this 
lamp, Leander was drowned and Hero 
threw herself down from her tower and 
died beside his corpse, 

Callimachus, Virgil, Antipater of Thess¬ 
aly, Martial, Lucan, Statius and poets of 
the Antholog>’ knew the legend. Ovid in 
his Heroides offered two smooth and 
sophisticated epistles. Musacus shaped 
the most harmonious expression of the tale. 

Ausonius names the lovers in Cupido 
Crueifixus. Dante and Chaucer also knew 
of them. The Aldinc edition of Musaeus 
(* 49 S) inspired the renaissance writers: 
Spanish lyricists mourned Leander; Ber¬ 
nardo Tasso and CHment Marot translated 
the Greek poem; and Joseph Scaliger 
preferred Musaeus to Homer. 

Marlowe’s Hero and Leander (1598), an 
extravagant piece of paganism, was com¬ 
pleted by Chapman, who loaded the 
conclusion with alien matter. This ver¬ 
sion provoked Thomas Nashe’s burlesque 
in Lenten Stuffe (1599). 

Scarron ridiculed the story; and Florian’s 
treatment was badly out of key. Schiller’s 
ballad (1801) is noble in style but cold. 
Byron, who swam the Hellespont in 1810, 
saluted the lovers in his Bride of Abydot 


(1813). Grillparzer complicated the tale 
in the five laborious acts of Des \Ieeres und 
der Liebe Welleru Keats, Leigh Hunt, 
Hood and A. E. Housman have poems on 
the subject. R.A.T. 

Heroic (of metre), characteristic of epic 
poetry, as in English and German the line 
of five stresses or ten syllables, in Greek 
and Latin the dactylic hexameter, in 
French the alexandrine, in Italian the 
hcndecasyllable. C.T.O. 

Hexameter, a metrical line of six feet or 
(in English, German, etc.) of six stresses; 
the dactylic hexameter is the general metre 
of Greek and Latin epic and bucolic poetry, 
in Latin also of didactic and satirical poetry. 
It has been imitated in modem languages, 
as in English by Richard Stanyhurst in his 
translation of the Aeneid, Longfellow in 
Evangeline, Clough in The Bothie, and by 
Robert Bridges, in German by Goethe in 
Hermann und Dorothea', i6th-ccntur>' 
French attempts were a failure. C.T.O. 

Hildebrandslied, the only Germanic lay 
preserved in German (68 alliterating lines, 
conclusion missing). The unique MS. 
(8th-9th century, from Fulda)—a partial 
transliteration into Low German of a lost 
Bavarian (8th century) version—preserv’es 
what may originally have been a 6th-cen- 
tury Langobardic lay. Hildebrand and 
Hadubrand, father and son, meet ‘ bettveen 
two armies’: of Dietrich—returning to re¬ 
claim his kingdom after 30 years of exile 
with the ‘lord of the Huns'—and of the 
usurper Odoacer. The strained (heroic) 
formalism of the elder man and the reck¬ 
less taunts of the younger prevent mutual 
recognition; only the father identifies his 
opponent, accepts grim fate, fights and 
(presumably) kills his son. A stanza in 
the Icelandic Asmundarsaga confirms tliis; 
a 13th-century German ballad contrives a 
comedy ending. In short: an international 
motif (cf. Sohrab and Rustum) in a setting 
of ’memorable history’ (Thcodoric’s con¬ 
quest of Italy). 

Ed. W. Braunc-K. Helm, AlOioehd. Leseb. 
(1942); G. Baesecke, Das H. (1945) and (more 
popular) K. Wolfskehl-Fr. v. d. Leyen, Alteste 
dt. Dichtun^ (1920); Eng. tr. F. A. Wood 
(1914); B. Dickens, Runic . . . Poetns (1915): 
F. Norman, ‘The H.', in Lond. Med. Stud., I 
(* 937 . a timely critii^ review). The ballad 
ed. J. Meier, BaUaden I {Dt. Lit. in Entto.- 
Reihen, 1935). F.P.P. 

Hlsperlca Famina, a 6th-century com¬ 
position, British or Irish, in poetical prose, 
in which are mingled Hebrew, Greek and 
vulgar Latin words with some of no known 
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origin. ‘Hisperic’ Latin inBucnccd Irish 
and Anglo-Saxon writers. 

Ed. F. J. H. Jenkinson (1908); biblio. in 
Camb. Bibl. of Bng, Lit.y I. F.J.E.R. 

HisCoria Augusta, a collection of imperial 
biographies from Hadrian to Numerian. 
The date of composition, the identity of 
the authors and the historical value of the 
work have been much discussed. Baynes’ 
conclusion that it was written r. 362 as 
propaganda for Julian has been widely 
accepted. 

Ed. E. Hohl (2 vols, 1927); D. Magic (Loeb 
Libr. 3 vols, 1922-32). 

N. H. Baynes, The HUtoria Augusta, Its 
Dau and Purpose (1926). J.A.W. 

Histdria Trdgico-Maritima, a collec¬ 
tion of Portuguese narratives of notable 
shipwrecks written by surv’ivors, or based 
on hrst-hand accounts, edited by Bernardo 
Gomes de Brito (2 vols, I73S“36). 
Originally 12 in number, but augmented 
by successive editors, most of the nar¬ 
ratives date from the 16th century ; some 
arc anonymous, others are by a ship^s 
captain, an ordinary soldier, a Jesuit priest 
etc.; one is the W'ork of the historian Oiogo 
do Couto. Unpretentious and straight- 
foi^vard in style but often rising to great 
pathos and dramatic power, they describe 
the horrors of piracy and shipwreck and 
the perils befalling survivors cast ashore 
on hostile territory. 

Ed. D. Peres (6 vols, 1936—37); C. dc Passes, 
Hmtgacdo portuguesa dos s^culos XVI e XVII 
. . . Piwos xubsldios para a HisiStia trdgico^ 
maritima (1917). T.P.W. 

Historical Figures in Fiction* The 
urge to write about the great figures of his¬ 
tory is not peculiar to the historian and the 
biographer. Writers of fiction, too, have 
felt it and have responded to it, and there 
are in the gallery of world literature many 
fine portraits of historical figures which 
may be none the less real and true to life 
for all that the works that inspired them 
are works of the imagination. The nature 
of the mediums in which they arc drawn 
has, however, dictated that few of these 
portraits should be full-length ones. 

Sir Walter Scott, standing almost at the 
beginning of the line of historical novelists, 
fixed two great canons that have since been 
generally observed. These are, that it is 
unwise to unload too much * history' into 
the plot of a novel, and that it is not desir¬ 
able to have real historical figures among 
the leading characters. The artist in Scott 
was alive to the limitations upon his art 
which he believed must follow a trans¬ 


gression of these rules. History' from this 
viewpoint is a talc already told and it is a 
disadvantage that characters who have an 
independent historical reality' cannot be 
made amenable to an author’s stage direc¬ 
tions in the same way as those whose only 
reality is fictional. On the other hand, 
much is to be gained in verisimilitude by 
the inclusion of real incidents in a period 
story and the drama attending the lives of 
the great is so closely akin to the drama 
of fiction that no writer of historical tales 
can be expected entirely to ignore its pos¬ 
sibilities as a source of inspiration. Scott's 
declared aim was to * attain a sort of com¬ 
position between the true and the ficiicious 
and in pursuing it he worked out a com¬ 
promise with the real figures of history. 
He admitted them as minor characters to 
his talcs, like Prince Charlie in Wavcrlcy^ 
Queen Elizabeth in Kenilicorth and James I 
in The Fortunes of Nigel. Even his Crom¬ 
well, drawn so convincingly in Woodstock^ 
and his Mary Queen of Scots, upon whom 
sympathy is lavished in The Abbot, are still 
minor characters. Upon these terms, al¬ 
though interesting impressions may be 
given, no full study of historical personages 
is possible. 

The development of the historical novel 
from Scott’s day to ours has given us very 
many such pictures as these. By far the 
commonest type of such work is that in 
which the hero and the leading characters 
arc fictitious persons and the forefront of 
the action is imaginary. If real people 
come at all into such novels they do so as 
people having little direct part in the 
moulding of the plot, and they seldom call 
for great efforts of character study. 

Some of the greatest historical novels 
follow this pattern. W. M. Thackeray’s 
Henry Esmoftd and The Virginians, which 
give accurate pictures of life in the late 17th 
and 18th centuries in England and America, 
introduce few real persons to their pages. 
Thackeray owed much to Defoe, Fielding 
and the early English novelists and he was 
not, among writers of historical fiction, 
alone in doing $0. The x8th-ccntury 
novelists used fictional characters against 
a background of what was for them con¬ 
temporary society, and it would have been 
quite foreign to them to have commented 
on the possible historical import of any¬ 
thing that they touched. It was not 
restraint that made Fielding in Tom Jones 
refer in such an incidental manner to the 
rebellion of 1745* But when Thackeray 
and many of the realistic writers of his¬ 
torical fiction subdued for art’s sake the 
colours in which they painted historical 
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events and pcrsonaKcs they did exercise 
restraint, 'rheir aim was to give to the 
historical novel the air of verisimilitude of 
the novel of contemporary society; they 
were conscious that they might strike a 
false note hy introducing too prominently 
figures who must demand, in virtue of their 
place in history, a treatment of a dramatic 
quality different from that accorded to 
other parts of their work. 

'I'his is noticeable too in the few vast 
panoramic books, more dramatic than 
Thackeray’s, which give such forceful pic¬ 
tures of life in various ages of world his¬ 
tory. Tolstoy’s irar Peace introduces 
Napoleon and the tsar, but they and his 
other historical figures arc kept in perspec¬ 
tive with the teeming lesser fictional folk 
who fill his pages and call forth his central 
idea of the historic power of the ‘funda¬ 
mentally pure and unique people’ of 
Russia. Victor Hugo’s Hunchback of 
Notre Dame and QualTe-Vingt-Treize are 
great canvases on which humanity is 
painted rather than the human leaders of 
French medieval and revolutionary thought 
and action. Alessandro Manzoni’s I 
Promessi Sposi is a human account of early 
17th-century Italian life, faithful in its 
historical detail, in which the real figure of 
cardinal Borromeo plays an ideal part. 
Alexandre Dumas, too, marshals his fic¬ 
tional characters in the front of the stage. 
The delineation of some of his real figures, 
for example Henry IV in the Huguenot 
novels, has been praised by historians. He 
had a flair for realistic description of court 
life, as Scott had for realistic description of 
historically significant places; but the ex¬ 
tent to which he could place artistic effect 
before historical accuracy is shown by the 
impossible part in real affairs which, in 
The Three Musketeers books, he assigns to 
his fictitious heroes. 

This same approach is seen in Margaret 
Mitchell’s Gone with the Wind, which tells 
of the downfall of the American Con¬ 
federacy, not as it was witnessed by the few 
real persons whom she mentions, but under 
the eyes of fictional characters. There are 
a host of works conceived on a narrower 
scale with a similar forefront and dramatis 
personae of fiction and a background of 
history, close to which latter historical 
figures move. Julius Rodenberg’s King by 
the Grace of God and Conan Doyle’s Uncle 
Bemac have fictional heroes, although in 
the one Charles I and Cromwell and in the 
other Napoleon appear as the vital arbiters 
of action. Nor is this method peculiar to 
the more realistic writers. The romantics 
too adopt it. Scott glamorizes the mar- 
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quess in A Legend of Montrose but still 
keeps him in the background. R. D. 
Blackmorc’s Lorna Doonc is peopled almost 
entirely by imaginary characters. 

Quite different from works such as these 
in their treatment of historical figures, and 
fewer in number, are the novels which dis¬ 
regard Scott’s canon and boldly present 
real persons as leading characters. The 
dramatic material available in the stories 
of Joan of Arc, Mary Queen of Scots, 
Napoleon and others has been exploited to 
the satisfaction of countless readers, if not 
always to that of historians. In these 
works full-length fictional portraits are 
attempted. 

Of English novels of this kind Maurice 
Hewlett’s The Queen’s Quair and G. J. 
Whyte-Mciville’s The Queen's Maries are 
two of many books in which Mary Queen 
of Scots is the central figure. H. C. 
Bailey’s The Lonely Queen is an attempt to 
show the career of Queen Elizabeth from 
a human viewpoint. Marjorie Bowen’s 
trilogy of the life of William of Orange (/ 
will Maintain, Defender of the Faith, and 
God and the King) is a serious character 
study in which the king is treated in the 
some way as a fictional hero. 

This type of historical novel has been 
much developed since the modern scien¬ 
tific approach to historical studies was 
initiated in the last century. Lord Lytion, 
author of Harold, Devereux and Rienzi, 
claimed that he had ‘consulted the 
original authorities . . . with a care as 
scrupulous, as if intcrjding to write, not a 
fiction but a history'’, and that he had em¬ 
ployed ‘ romance in the aid of history ’ only 
in an attempt to reconstruct the ‘ inward 
life’ of the real people of whom he wrote. 
But Lytton’s efforts were expended at a 
time when, relative to the present, the con¬ 
tent of generally available historical in¬ 
formation was small. As more detailed 
information became available more and 
better fictional studies of historical people 
were written. Where formerly romance 
had filled the gaps in recorded knowledge 
and had coloured the whole output, the 
tendency now was, in keeping with the 
spirit of the age, towards greater realism, 
even at the expense of all romance. 

J. P. Jacobsen’s Marie Grubbe, a novel of 
Danish life in the second half of the 17th 
century, cost its author much study in con¬ 
temporary records, but it wears its learmng 
lightly. Although almost all his char¬ 
acters are historical and the book follows 
the facts of history where they are toown, 
Jacobsen is so successful in telling his story 
and letting history' take care of itself that it 
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1$ difficult at times to believe that the whole 
thing is not fictional. It is a method that 
many subsequent writers have attempted, 
e.g, A. E. VV. Mason in Clementina and 
Feuchnvanger in The Ugly Duchess tixxdjeto 
SQss. Similarly based on research, but with 
their attention concentrated on an outstand¬ 
ing figure, are Dmitry Merezhkovsky'sP^^cr 
ar^ Alexis and iM. E. Coleridge’s The King 
rvitJi the Txco FaceSy the one dealing with 
the life of Peter the Great, the other with 
that of Gustavus III of Sweden. 

The old heroes and heroines continued 
to demand as much attention from the 
later school as from the earlier. Realism 
followed romance, and was combined with 
romance, in the fictional treatment of Joan 
of Arc, w’ho had already attracted the 
attention of Voltaire and Schiller and of 
whom Maurice Hewlett, Mark Twain, 
Andrew Lang and Justin Huntly McCarthy 
wrote and about whom G. B. Shaw gave 
us a play as greatly praised by historians as 
by dramatic critics. Aspects of Napoleon’s 
character have been presented in H. C. 
Bailey’s The God of Clay, in Wadaw 
Gasiorowski’s Napoleon’s Love Story and 
in Thomas Hardy’s The Dynasts. 

A minor aspect of the fictional treat- 
ment of real people in the novel is the 
crediting of what are accepted as national 
characteristics to lesser kriowm historical 
figures. Making traits of national char¬ 
acter personal to a fictional individual and 
thereby stamping him as typical of his race 
is a literary convention as old as the Eliza¬ 
bethan dramatists. In the novel it was a 
device favoured by Scott and it is fitting 
that some of the best later examples should 
be Scottish. Argylc in Neil Munro’s 
John Splendid and James More Mac¬ 
Gregor in R. L. Stevenson’s Catriona — 
both historical figures—show forth national 
failings in the sharp realism of a caricature. 

The increase or wider dissemination of 
historical information in modem times has 
had a further result in the appearance of a 
new type of fiction-biography which 
emanates from what one historian, looking 
askance at the product, has called the 
* perilous borderland between history and 
fiction*. This is the biography that fills 
the gaps, not by romance but by reasoned 
attempts at reconstruction. The fact tlwt 
these fictional parts are worked in with 
data based on evidence in such a way that 
they appear to the general reader to be of 
equal historical value is the ground of the 
historians’ complaint. The purpose of 
these works is to present a fuller picture of 
their subjects and at its best the result is 
critical biography of a high literary order. 


Ex|>oncnts of this form arc Lytton Struchey 
in Eminent VictorianSy Queen Victoria and 
Elizabeth and EsseXy Andre Maurois in his 
biographies of Shelley and Disraeli, and— 
more purely fictional—Maurice Daring in 
In My End is My Beginning, a study ot 
Mar>’ Queen of Scots, and Unreliable 
Historyy which last includes a series of 
imagined literan' relics of great personages, 
some of them, however, not historical. 

The reaction to romanticism, parti¬ 
cularly after the first world war. and per¬ 
haps the failure of the historians, after 
their abandonment of the litcrar>' standards 
of Carlyle and Macaulay and their long 
preoccupation with the scientific aspect of 
history, to provide readable alternatives, 
has led to the popularization of a degenerate 
and sensationalist form of these fiction- 
biographies. These arc the professedly 
‘de-bunking* works, the vogue for which, 
to the good of literature as of histor>*, 
appears to have waned, 

John Galsworthy held that the novelist 
enjoys a ‘wider freedom* than the play¬ 
wright in the practice of his art. But where 
the treatment of Ixistorical persons is con¬ 
cerned the reverse appears to be true. 
Most historical novels relegate real people 
and their affairs to the background. Where 
real people appear in a play, however, they 
take their place in the forefront of the 
action, and technique imposes no such 
restrictions on their part in the plot. Most 
historical dramas are essentially dramatized 
biographies, or fragments of biography, 
like Marlowe’s Tamburlaine, Shakespeare’s 
historical plays and, in modem times, 
Shaw’s St Joan and—a notable fragment— 
Donald Carswell’s Count Albany. 

The reason for this difference in treat¬ 
ment lies primarily in the difference in 
dramatic quality of the two mediums. The 
play, where the dramatic situation is cvcr>'- 
thing, lends itself to the dramatized re¬ 
enactment of the great events of tlie past. 
And the natural heroes and heroines of 
such scenes are the historical figures whose 
qualities and actions brought about the 
realities which the play%vright seeks to 
outline. The drama had its beginnings in 
pageantry, but it soon exploited passion. 
When we recall the statement of the his¬ 
torian Trevelyan that the makers of history 
w'erc in their day passionate and when w'c 
remember the element of pagcantr>' in 
history, w'c can appreciate how it was that 
the dramatic careers of the great became 
by tradition a fit subject for the stage. And 
the set form of the drama has had its effect. 
The economy of arrangement by which a 
story is told in a rapid sequence of scenes, 
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in contrast with the more deliberate dcsci%x judgment accordingly. Theirs are 


approach of the novel, seems to allow of 
the re-creation of more convincing, if more 
impressionistic, historical figures. 

Ever>* author reflects in his work his 
own opinions and the opinions of his age, 
and when this work concerns the affairs of 
persons all of whom caused controversy in 
their own time some partiality of judgment 
is naturally to be expected. Occasionally 
the penetrating insight of the poet seems to 
pierce to the heart of things and to anti¬ 
cipate the verdict of hislor>', as it may fairly 
be said that Marv'cII did in spcaldng of 
Charles I and Cromwell and as some hold 
Swinburne did when he wrote of Mar>' 
Queen of Scots. There arc prose writers 
of whom perhaps as much may be said, 
although those against whom partiality has 
been alleged come more readily to mind. 
Motives of religion and patriotism have led 
to some partial writing. The novels of 
R. H. Benson are the religious counterpart 
of those of Charles Kingsley. Love of 
country did much to inspire the work of 
H. Sicnkicwic2 writing of the Polish 
struggle with Russia, and of Maurus J6kai 
whose novels of Hungarian histor>' echo 
the patriotic opposition to the Hapsburgs. 

It is to some extent questionable if we 
should regard historians—at least his¬ 
torians of the scientific school—as the only 
judges of whether historical figures arc 
well drawn by writers of fiction. For one 
thing, they seem to apply a narrow criterion 
to the historical novel, judging it for the 
extent to which it is calculated to awaken 
an interest in history in the reader. Their 
yardstick is truth to historical fact and 
historical probability, and of these things 
they are, of course, the final court of 
appeal. But other factors arc involved in 
the fictional delineation of real people, at 
least of those few in every age of whom it 
may be said that they shaped the course of 
human alTairs. Of these factors historians 
can hardly claim to be the sole judges. 
Psychology, a sense of the dramatic, that 
great gift of imagination, the counterpart 
of prophecy, that we refer to when we 
speak of bringing the past to life, all these 
are needed; and with them that vital touch 
of human sympathy that, as it makes men 
of letters of all ages akin, can overleap the 
centuries and find in princes and philo¬ 
sophers, saints and scoundrels men and 
women of flesh and blood like our own. 

The artists of letters who paint portraits 
of historical persons and who summon 
what is in them of these qualities to their 
aid cost their nets wider than the bio¬ 
graphers of the classical school and they 


works of art and ones that have given 
pleasure to countless thousands of readers. 
History, too, for ail that it has its scientific 
side in the assembly and evaluation of 
material, is in the last resort a part of the 
art of writing. 

J. Nield, Guide to the Best Historical Novels 
and Tales ($th cd. 1929); Hi.^torical Association 
I..eaflets, Nos 51 (Sir C. Firth, Historieal 
Novels, 1922) and 76 (H. Tcmpcrlcy, Foreign 
Historieal Novels, 1929); A. T. Sheppard, The 
Art and Practice 0/ Historical Fiction (1930); H. 
Butterfield, The Historical Novel (1924); G. 
Saintsbuty, Essays in English Literature, 2nd 
series (1895); Sir L. Stephen, Hows in a Lib- 
Tory (2892; contains a strong attack on his¬ 
torical fiction); F. H. Stoddard, The Evolution 
of the English Novel (1900); Sir W. Raleigh, 
Tlte English Novel (1895); G. M. Trevelyan, 
Clio (1913); Sir J. Marriott, English History in 
English Fiction (1940); E. A. Baker, Guide to 
Historical Fiction (1932) supplements Nield; 
G. P. Gooch, 'Historical Novels', in Maria 
Theresa and Other Studies (1951). 

G.A.H.-McC. 

Hittite Literature. The inscribed clay 
tablets which constituted the royal archives 
of the Hittites were excavated at Boghazkdy 
in central Asia Minor in 1906-2 2 and 1931- 
39; only 7 Hittite tablets have been found 
at other sites. Among the documents 
from these archives are royal decrees and 
annals, treaties with foreign powers and 
terms imposed on vassal kings; diplomatic 
correspondence, charters or letters patent, 
deeds of gift, rescripts settling disputed 
frontiers or indicting rebellious vassals for 
treasonable conduct, minutes of courts of 
inquiry and standing orders for various 
officials and dignitaries; a code of laws; 
myths, legends and romances, including 
versions of Babylonian and Sumerian 
talcs; ritual instructions for public festivals 
and for private magical ceremonies; prayers 
and incantations; collections of omens; and 
a large number of professional notes on the 
consultation of various ty'pes of oracle 
which arc only partially intelligible. There 
are no private letters or economic docu¬ 
ments, which may have been inscribed in 
some other manner on a perishable material 
such as wood. 

The Hittites, whose language has Indo- 
European affinities, seem to have taken 
over the cuneiform script during the 28th 
century B,c, for the purpose of recording 
the pronouncements which the king de¬ 
livered from time to time before hii 
assembled noblemen. They were not 
bound to traditional forms developed by 
priestly, schools, and in their state docu¬ 
ments the royal authors speak directly to us 
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in a way which contrasts strikingly with the 
religious verbosity of Sumerian and 
iVssyro-Babylonian literature. A notable 
stylistic feature of the early period is the 
introduction of admonitory anecdotes or 
historical examples, intended to deter the 
hearer from undesirable activities. This 
was the germ from which grew the 
elaborate historical preambles of the later 
decrees and treaties. The annals of the 
later kings (14th-13th centuries) were the 
first of their kind in history and arc 
characterized by a natural and vivid 
narrative style, 

In their religious literature the Hittites 
were strongly influenced by their neigh¬ 
bours the Hurrians and through them by 
the literature of the Sumerians and 
Babylonians. There are myths relating to 
Hittite gods» in particular those of the 
slaying of the dragon and of the missing god 
Telipinu. There are elaborate tales of 
Hurrian deities^ which are apparently the 
prototypes of Greek myths, such as 
Hesiod’s Theogony and the myth ot 
Typhon. There were also Hittite versions 
of Babylonian epics and talcs such as the 
epic of Gilgamesh and the legends of 
Sargon and Naram-Sin, but of these only 
fragments have survived. 

in the pseudo-science of divination also 
the Hittites were influenced by the 
Babylonians, though certain types of oracle 
seem to be peculiar to them. Their 
magical literature on the other hand is 
original, consisting largely of the formulae 
and ceremonies practised by particular 
individuals. 

O. R. Gumey, Ttu Hittites (1052^* 

O.R.G. 

H6gen Monogatari (‘The story of the 
(civil war of the) Hogen period*), a Japan* 
ese military novel, describing the civil war 
of 1156. Its authorship is uncertain, but 
from its style, manner and vocabulary it 
was clearly by the same writer as Heiji 
monogatari (q.v.). Both works have been 
ascribed variously to Hamuro Xokinaga, 
Nakahara Moroyana and Gen*yu (a monk), 
but it seems probable that the original text 
(composed early in the 13 th century) has 
been added to and rewritten* The nar* 
rative is swift-moving, full of vivid descrip¬ 
tions and adventurous episodes told in a 
direct and clear style. 

Tr. E. R. Kellogg, in Trans. As. of 
Japan, 45 (1917). E.B.C. 

Humour and Wit« Humour is the ex¬ 
hibition of individual peculiarities of an 
entertaining character. Wit is the art of 


bringing together two notions whicli would 
not at first sight be expected to have any 
connexion with one another. Humour is 
the more spontaneous of the two and \sit 
the more intellectual, though wit must not 
be forced, nor humour brainless. They 
come to be associated with one another 
because they usually have the same effect. 
They make for a surprise which most 
naturally expresses itself in laughter. This 
laughter gives a pleasure which by common 
consent is similar to a tickling sensation 
and upon this there supert encs a genuine 
happiness of a contemplative kind. Men’s 
minds will browse upon a joke almost 
longer than upon anything else. 

Humour, which is the Latin for fluid or 
moisture, was used originally to describe 
the secretions in the body which were sup¬ 
posed to affect a man’s disposition. The 
proportion in which they were mixed or 
tempered gave him his temperament. 
.\ccording to the abundance of a man’s 
blood or bile or phlegm, he is sanguine, 
choleric, melancholy or phlegmatic by 
temperament. He is choleric when his 
abundant bile is pale, melancholy when it 
is black. Although the underlying physio¬ 
logy (if it can be so called) was abandoned 
about the end of the 17th century, the 
w'ords connected with it survive. The 
temperaments are still remarked upon, 
though their variety has been somewhat 
extended (e.g. * musical temperament *). A 
man may still be described as * in a serious 
humour* or as * a good-tempered* person. 
Mr Micawber in Dickenses David Copper• 
field is a sanguine character. Sir Anthony 
Absolute in Sheridan’s Rivals is a choleric 
character. Jacques in Shakepeare’s As 
You Like It is a melancholy character. Dr 
Watson in Conan Doyle’s Sherlock Holmes 
is a phlegmatic character. It is significant 
that all these are characters of comedy and 
it is this tendency to comedy which has 
caused the temperament and humour that 
result in laughter to prevail over the rest. 
Generally speaking at the present day 
humorous means laughable. 

On the other hand, the fundamental 
meaning of the word wit is the mind. It 
scarcely has any physiological significance, 
though the adjective witty in its old sense 
has been replaced in common parlance by 
brainy. When Solomon says he was ‘a 
witty child’ he means he was brainy 
child*, and a wit was originally a man with 
brains. But as with humour, so with wit, 
its association with laughter has prevailed. 
A witty man is assumed to be a man who 
makes you laugh. It is to be observed 
that whereas wit appears to be something 
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in a <;pcakcr or writer, humour is something 
which a speaker or writer finds in somebody 
else and makes his own. Wit is somewhat 
detached and tends therefore to be uns>Tn- 
pathetic. Humour tjoes with a decree of 
sympathy and es en gratitude for that which 
it laughs at. It inclines to be friendly. 

Although humour and wit are dis¬ 
tinguishable. the distinction must not be 
unduly pressed. The analysis of laughter 
is far from complete, and of the many 
words connected with it. such as absurd, 
amusing, comic, droll, facetious, funny, 
grotesque, jocular, ludicrous, ridiculous, 
some apply more to humour and some to 
wit, hut all arc applicable in a suitable con¬ 
text to either of them. The most general 
epithet of that which causes laughter is 
probably * funny \ and perhaps the most 
general substantive is * jokeCertainly 
'joke * is the word rather than ‘fun\ which 
suggests something slightly boisterous 
(‘fun and games*). Nor is ‘jocular* the 
epithet corresponding to ‘joke*, for jocular 
somehow suggests jokes so frequent as to 
misfire. ‘Funny* and ‘joke’ arc the two 
words of highest utility. In the Nerv 
English Dictionary' ‘funny* is one of the 
definitions given for ‘ comic *, * droll 
‘humorous* and ‘jocular*. It is necessary 
to remark however that the word tends at 
times to take on a somewhat sinister 
meaning. If someone sa>^ ‘that*s funny; 
the front door is open*, he docs not laugh 
as he says it; on the contrary' he is slightly 
disturbed or mystified. For this use of 
funny there has been a tendency (since 
1940 ?) to employ the word ‘ phoney * (intro¬ 
duced into England in the 1930s); whether 
this is really the same word or not, the 
implicit ditlerentiation of form in cor¬ 
respondence with meaning is a useful 
accession to language. 

It is obvious that humour and wit spring 
primarily from real life and belong to it. 
Life is full of humorous incidents and 
witty remarks which make for pleasure. 
But they greatly improve in the process of 
being reported: it is not only that the 
incident, when it becomes a tale, gains in 
the telling and the bon mot becomes neater 
and more pointed, but to communicate the 
amusement greatly enhances the pleasure. 
Jokes of nearly every kind are improved by 
repetition, and literature is but speech at 
its best, so it stands to reason that the 
highest humour will be found in books. 
Chuckling as we read is one of the most un¬ 
diluted, most innocent and most pleasur¬ 
able forms of laughter. The jokes are at 
their best and even if we are laughing at 
somebody, we are only laughing at some¬ 


body in a book. Nevertheless there is a 
very real limit to the reader’s pleasure, if 
the mockery is overdone or actually ill- 
natured, as it perhaps is for example in 
Anstcy’s Vice Versd, But almost all the 
more exquisite jokes are in books, and 
they can only live for long by getting into 
books. Humour from real life is not of the 
highest order unless it deserves to be 
recorded. And it may be that only 
humour in the form of fiction is immortal. 

Humour and wit only belong to certain 
kinds of writing and some demarcation of 
those kinds must be attempted. Of the 
numerous works which appear in print 
many arc of an official or technical char¬ 
acter and are intended only to instruct. 
But it is of the essence of literature that it 
should seek to please, and humorous litera¬ 
ture comprises that class of writing which 
seeks to please by causing laughter. Formal 
history, biography and theology are thus 
excluded, though it is ever to be remem¬ 
bered that I>aw*s Serious Call which Dr 
Johnson thought ‘the finest piece of 
hortator)* theology in any language* is also 
certainly one of the most humorous books 
in the English language. But generally 
speaking we find wit and humour most 
easily in fiction or in reminiscences which 
look upon the lighter side of life. Jokes, 
however good, ore not at their best when 
made into a collection. On the other hand 
a good joke, appropriately sited in a 
serious work, shines almost as brightly as 
a good deed in a naughty world. 

In English literature humour is n great 
deal more important than wit. To call a 
work humorous is to suggest that it will 
have a large circulation; to call it witty sup¬ 
poses a far more limited number of ad¬ 
mirers, though no doubt they will be of 
superior qualit>\ Oscar Wilde is a very 
witty writer, but it is not to be imagined that 
he has as much as one reader to every ten 
of P. G Wodchouse. In France the 
situation may be different. There, wit is 
of a very intense kind, and it is significant 
that the French for wit is esprit. The 
French authors best kno\vn outside France 
are novelists, but after them come wits like 
Voltaire. It is possible, however, that wit 
conveyed from one language to another 
loses less than humour so conveyed and 
that in consequence foreign wits are for the 
most part better known than foreign 
humorists. Heine is well known as a wit, 
w*hile no German humorists are widely 
known abroad perhaps. At any rate os far 
as English literature for English readers is 
concerned the taste for humour is abundant 
and for wit it is limited, the truth being 
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that the product of character is much more 
interesting to the Anglo-Saxon than the 
product of brains. 

The highest humour is no doubt achieved 
in the wide field afforded by the novel. 
And three quite different achievements of 
the first order may be seen in the works of 
Charles Dickens, Mark Twain and Jane 
Austen. Dickens’s characters are almost 
all oddities and, represented as such in a 
very lively fashion, they cannot fail to 
amuse the reader. The situations arc 
often absurd because the characters, being 
of the kind they are, have got themselves 
into absurd situations and it is entertaining 
to see how they get themselves in and out 
of them. Dickens has vcr>' great invention 
and vitality which enable him to create a 
ridiculous world, which is nevertheless a 
very real world. He docs not imitate life, 
he creates it. Plot is not his sStrong point 
and the story is not in itself humorous, 
except perhaps in Pickwick Papers, where 
there is a narrative but no plot. Our 
Mutual Friend, a late novel (1864), is a very 
powerful tale, but much more sinister than 
comic. Nevertheless taking him all in ail 
Dickens is the great English humorist. 

Of quite another stamp, but certainly in 
the highest rank is Mark Twain. After 
suffering something of an eclipse, he has 
come to stay, or at any rate Tom Sawyer 
and Huckleberry Finn have come to stay. 
These arc simple talcs, but they arc as real 
as Dickens, though in quite a different way. 
For while you feel that Dickens's world is 
not the world we live in, you feel that Mark 
Twain is just telling you all the time some¬ 
thing that has really happened. The char¬ 
acters, for the most part either juvenile or 
disreputable, are common characters, but 
the author gets the most out of the situation 
and has obviously a great sense of fun and 
great enjoyment in it. This could not be 
said of Dickens in the main. Mark Twain 
is not always extraordinary, while Dickens 
always is. 

Jane Austen combines so many kinds of 
wit and humour in one well-balanced nar¬ 
rative that none is specially conspicuous. 
Some readers have thought that she writes 
with infinite care (Mary Lascelles, Jane 
Austen and her Artf i 939 )» others that she 
was an illiterate quiz, scarce knowing what 
she did. She was in fact a genius, like 
Shakespeare, and genius cannot be ex¬ 
plained. She kept entirely to the kind of 
people she knew and the feelings they felt, 
and out of that and an easy style as though 
she were writing to her sisters (and she was 
writing for them), she has made a sublime 
entertainment. Laughter is here by no 


means holding both his sides—in fact there 
is not a sound of laughter, but all the 
pleasure of it without the exertion. 'This 
is humour so distilled as to produce 
intoxication without excess. 

Less than novels but of much the same 
kind arc the short ston* and the so-called 
faiiy tale. But the English fairv' talc is 
often a folk-tale of infinite humour, without 
the sentiment of Grimm or the melancholy 
of Hans Andersen. Compare ‘Nimmy 
Nimmy Not’, the first of Joseph Jacob's 
English Fairy Talcs, with Rumpelstiltskin, 
It is the same story immeasurably better 
told. 'I’he humorous short story was 
brought to a fine point of technique by O. 
Henry, if it be not invidious to mention 
one name in a field where many have dis¬ 
tinguished themselves. 

Comedy is a recognized literary fonn. 
It derives its name fron> the kind of piece 
which is associated w'ith the plays of 
Aristophanes, that is to say, with poetical 
drama which is uproarious, coarse, allusive, 
fearfully amusing and in places most 
wonderfully beautiful. But this kind of 
comedy as a work of art is extinct. The 
name comedy is now usually given to a 
play which represents contemporary man¬ 
ners exhibited at some sort of a crisis of no 
great seriousness and this is ahvays amus¬ 
ing. But when the amusing clement is 
much emphasized the play becomes a farce. 
Shakespeare is a master at lowering comedy 
without quite falling into farce and making 
this procedure an occasion for the w'idest 
range of both humour and wit. (He finds 
the same opportunity in his tragedies too.) 
Since his time comedy and farce alike have 
in the main been ephemeral as literature. 
A play may greatly entertain on the stage 
without being ver>' good reading. Congreve 
affords a good example of wit in The IVay 
of the World, and Goldsmith a good ex¬ 
ample of humour in She Stoops to Conquers 
In more recent times Shaw had a long suc¬ 
cess as wit and humorist. 

In a library, volumes of humorous verse 
elude classification. They will not go 
alongside of anything else. Technically 
they often show great skill and they rather 
easily grow famous. The Rape of the Lock 
has often been considered the greatest piece 
of wit in English literature. Gray’s Ode 
Oft Horace Walpole’s Cat Drowned in a Tub 
of Gold Fishes is perfect in its way in spite 
of Dr Johnson’s strictures. John Gilpin is 
a familiar name. Chaucer is most amus¬ 
ing, as W'cll as everything else. In more 
recent times The Ingoldsby Legends and 
The Bab Ballads have been famous, and 
humorous verse of merit is written by many 
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today. Parody is a resneclabic branch of not all mockery. We find humour and 


this kind of writing. Rejected Addresses by 
the brothers James and Horace Smith re¬ 
mains the classical collection. Satire is 
somewhat out of fashion and it is danger¬ 
ous. Dryden’s Absalom and Achitophel is 
a great poem, but Pope’s Dunciad is his 
one silly piece. 

I'he art of writing in a humorous vein as 
practised weekly or even daily in periodicals 
and nc%vspapcrs desertes the greatest ad¬ 
miration. When it is well done, it has the 
look of being inspired, yet we know the 
author is simply 'doing his stuff’ day by 
day or night by night. And the stuff re¬ 
quires to be neat, for nothing slovenly will 
do. It requires to be rather simple- 
minded for it is not intended for the 
high-brows. It must be high-spirited 
without horse-play. 'Beachcomber' in 
the Daily Express has for long been at the 
top in this line, and many others are ex¬ 
cellent. But it may be that their success 
is due to their suiting our own times so well 
and they perhaps will not sur\’ivc. What 
our forbears thought funny is often sur¬ 
prising to us. What we think funny may 
surprise our successors. 

Some reference must be made to periodi¬ 
cals professing to be entirely humorous 
(except for the advertisements). The best 
known of these are Punch and The New 
Yorker. The difference bet\vccn them is 
not really in the degree or kind of enter¬ 
tainment they provide. There is a social 
distinction. The New Yorker is obviously 
for cultivated people: Punch is for ladies 
and gentlemen. Punch has more grievances 
but it has also more fun. The New Yorker 
is on the whole better written because it is 
less artificial. Its strength is in its pictures 
without caption—they speak for them¬ 
selves. Peter Amo and James Thurber arc 
the great masters here, though David Low 
would be as great, if he kept off politics. 
Humorous illustrations give rise to a rather 
different, if cognate art. Cruikshank’s 
association with Dickens and Sir John Ten- 
nicl's with Lewis Carroll have become 
classical. Yet illustrations are perhaps to 
be deprecated in general, since almost all 
great literature works strongly on the 
imagination, and illustrations only tamper 
with the imagination. My ment^ picture 
of Sam Weller is much funnier (for me) 
than what anyone can draw. 

Many more kinds of humorous literature 
might be distinguished. Distinctions arise 
for example from the humour or wit being 
combined with something else. Thus we 
find humour and the heroic in Ariosto, and 
perhaps in Tennyson's Princess, which is 


pathos together very often, as in Dickens or 
J. M. Barrie; and humour and dialect to¬ 
gether no less often, as for example in 
Tennyson’s Northern Farmer \ wit and 
learning in .A. E. Housman’s verse as well 
as in the prefaces to his editions of the 
classics, wit and passion in John Donne, 
wit and humour side by side in Byron's 
Don Juan. A crashing common sense is an 
effective form of wit. Distinctions also 
arise in the various circles into which 
society shapes itself. There is Cockney 
humour and Scots humour, rustic humour, 
nautical humour, university wit, Billings¬ 
gate, club stories and a kind of which Steele 
said that no one ever wrote it for any other 
reason but dearth of invention (Spectator, 
No. 51). 

The question must arise as to whether 
there is any great or fundamental difference 
benveen English and American humour. 
Some difference there certainly is, and 
Harold Nicolson has said that whereas the 
English enjoy rendering the real fantastic 
the Americans enjoy rendering the fantastic 
real. He is perhaps thinking mainly of the 
films, but what he says is applicable up to a 
point to literature. Of course all literature 
aims at making the fantastic real. 'Pure' 
realism, that is to say, the description of 
things as they actually are, even if it were 
attainable, could only be tedious. But it 
is true that American humour tends to be 
' this-worldly' and English humour tends 
to be ‘other-worldly'. Mark Twain’s 
A Yankee at the Court of King Arthur 
brings Arthur out of the Tennysonian 
world with a bump, whereas Lewis Car¬ 
roll’s Alice draws us gradually but irresist- 
ably out of the nursery into Wonderland. 
English humour is assuredly much more 
serious than American humour, or at any 
rate, the great English humorists take 
themselves very seriously as writers, and 
humour with no other purpose than 
laughter is rather uncommon, perhaps be¬ 
cause the English are by repute so good at 
laughing at their own misfortunes—and at 
their otvn faults too, as they conceive them. 
Jerome's Three Men in a Boat is one of the 
few famous works of pure amusement in 
England, and even here it is difficult to say 
how far the amusement comes from the 
three men being such idiots or the author 
being a man of such grotesque invention. 
P. G. Wodehouse has certainly no high 
moral pxuposc, but he is much more than 
merely amusing. 

The American humorists on the other 
hand seem to be no more inhibited about 
laughter than about anything else. Their 
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outlook is probably less complicated and 
their approach to humour more direct. 
They are less successful when they attempt 
to be subtle, except of course the im¬ 
mortal Henry James. They mingle 
humour with pathos, but not with fantasy. 
Of the Americans much more than of the 
English may it be said that when they are 
being funny they are being funny, and 
when they are being serious they are being 
serious. Their public utterances are less 
racy on the whole than those of public men 
in England. But their conversation is 
much more vivid, and consequently they 
have contributed most of the livelier neo¬ 
logisms which now adorn the English 
language. It is here and in after-dinner 
speaking that their enormous gifts of hum¬ 
our find their most arresting expression. 

Wit, though not easily described or 
classified, raises few difficulties because it 
is the product of reason and is therefore 
rational. With humour it is other%vise. 
And one of the problems is the association 
of humour and pathos. They certainly 
are constantly associated in English litera¬ 
ture, as also in English life. The English 
soldier is notorious for laughing and jesting 
as he fights. And Shakespeare has been 
effectively criticized only on the ground 
that he wrote tragi-comedics instead of 
tragedies. Certainly all his tragedies ex¬ 
cept Othello are full of humorous interlude 
and ornament. The Fool in King Lear is 
a humorist, but he is full of pathos too. 
Hamlet himself is more of a humorist than 
a hero. In Macbeth perhaps the tragic and 
the humorous, though both present in full 
force, are Jess fused in one. The Porter 
affords comic relief just at the point where 
the tension of the tragedy becomes exces¬ 
sive. Here perhaps is the explanation w'e 
are seeking. The tragedy would be be¬ 
yond the limits of pleasure if it were un¬ 
relieved and may indeed be felt to be so in 
Othello, The Athenians perhaps felt the 
same, but their tragedies were short and 
they managed to sit through three of them 
apparently before they had a satiric play to 
relax on. French tragedy is pure but it 
resolves the tension, it may be, by its 
rhetorical, stylized form which works on 
the feelings pleasantly alongside the tragic 
pang. Possibly the Anglo-Saxons ^not 
take undiluted tragedy, just because in real 
life, when they are true to themselves, no 
situation appears entirely tragic, and they 
cannot or will not dramatize themselves 
into thinking it so. 

Books about humour and wit arc not 
very helpful. Burton Anatomy of Melan¬ 
choly is a mine of curiosities. George 


Meredith wrote The Comic Spirit, Berg¬ 
son wrote on laughter {Le Rite), But the 
real sources of information, both direct and 
indirect, are the great humorous writers 
themselves. In English we should study 
Chaucer’s Canterbury Tales, Shakespeare 
passim, Fielding’s Tom Jones, which in¬ 
cidentally contains some delightful literary 
digressions, William Law’s Serious Call, 
Jonathan Swift’s works especially perhaps 
The Tale of a Tub, of which he said years 
after he wrote it, * w'hat a genius I had when 
I wrote that book’, Boswell’s Life of John¬ 
son, Charles Lamb's Works and Letters, 
Jane Austen’s novels (all of them), Mark 
Twain’s Tom Saivyer and Huckleberry 
Finn, P. G. Wodehouse’s novels (most of 
them); Hansard may also be perused with 
advantage. 

Of literature in other tongues Aristo¬ 
phanes should be studied for knockabout 
comedy, Lucian for elegance, Horace for 
wit, Boccaccio for situation, Rabelais 
for imagination, (Jervantes in DonQuixote 
for silliness mLxed W'ith pathos, Le Sage in 
Gt 7 Bias for the picaresque. 

It remains to enquire whether humour 
and wit have any positive, cosmic im¬ 
portance. Instinct suggests that they have 
and reason seems to say why. For the 
world, as we know it, is now being ex¬ 
tensively measured and to some extent got 
under control by works which we call 
scientific. If science succeeds in measur¬ 
ing most of our world, then the incalculable 
will stand out conspicuously as of rare and 
mctaph>’sical interest, and so men’s ab¬ 
surdities will become precious and their 
representation in literature amongst the 
most serious of the arts. A.P. 

See also Epigram, Nonsense, Parody, 
Satire. 

Hungarian Literature may be divided 
into two main periods. The first extends 
from about xzoo, the date of the first con¬ 
nected text, a funeral oration, to the end of 
the 18th century. Religious works and 
translations of the Bible predominated un¬ 
til the 17th century, culminating in the 
polemic writings of Wzmdny. In verse, 
the rhymed chronicles of Tinddi (1510^66) 
gave place to Balassi’s lyrics and the epics 
of Zrinyi and GydngyOsi, The Turkish 
wars and the division of the country re¬ 
tarded literary development during this 
period; the letters of Mikes and lyrics of 
Faludi represented the best of the early 
18th-century works. 

New life appeared in 1772 w hen Bessen- 
yei and his associates began to disseminate 
French enlightenment in their varied 
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works. Revulsion auuinst foreign influence 
stimulated the nationalist novels of 
Dugonics and verse of Gvadinyi. SimuU 
tan coil sly experiments in verse u*crc made 
by a group of Roman Catholic writers in¬ 
cluding the great grammarian Rdvai. Ger¬ 
man classicism also found Hungarian 
champions, and one of these, Kazinezy, 
opened the new age in Hungarian 
literature. 

Kazinezy was literary dictator until 1822. 
He gathered writers together, reformed the 
language and fostered literary criticism. 
Under his influence Bcrzsenyi and KSicsey 
began to write. In 1822 Kdroly Kis- 
faludy's almanac Aurora led a revolt 
against classicism and introduced roman¬ 
tic lyrics and the short story. The national 
epic reached its height under Vdrdsmarty 
and Czuczor, In 1830 the foundation of 
the Academy and the publication of Count 
Sz6chenyi*$ Hittl (‘ Credit *) focused atten¬ 
tion on national aspirations and brought 
literature into close connexion with politics. 
The novel reappeared and developed under 
J6sika and Eotvds, and the influence of 
folk poetry began to appear. Drama was 
stimulated by the opening of the National 
Theatre in 1837. National optimism, 
best reflected in the powerful lyrics of 
Pct6fl, culminated in the revolution of 
1848-49. A period of sober growth led by 
the epic poet Arany, the novelist Keminy 
and Gyuiai the critic followed the national 
collapse of 1849 and ended in 1867 with the 
political compromise with Austria. 

The romantic novels of Jdkai and the 
verse experiments of lesser followers of 
Petdfl and Arany predominated until the 
sudden appearance of Ady at the beginning 
of the present century. Ady's revolu¬ 
tionary symbolism heralded the modem 
• western * lyric which flourished under 
Babits, Kosztoldnyi and other writers who 
contributed to Nyugat, the leading literary 
periodical of the age. The novel reached 
new heights in the critical sketches of 
Mikszdth and the historical works of Gdr- 
donyi, while a ncw% international flavour 
was noted in Herezeg and Molndr. The 
short stories of Kosztoldnyi and humorous 
works of Karinthy were particularly note¬ 
worthy. Meanwhile a folk element pre¬ 
dominated in the novels of M<Sric2» and 
later Kass&k introduced the industrial 
scene. Only drama lagged behind in the 
amazing variety of modem literature pre¬ 
sent in 20th-century Hungary. 

The second world war saw the end 
of Nyugat and the death of most of its 
chief contributors. The later tendency 
towards the social novel and lyric was 


maintained by a large group of young 
writers, with Illyis the novelist and Lukics 
the critic to guide them. 

E. Reich, Hungarian Lileratutt (1906)* F. 
KiedI, A History of liuniiaTian Literature 
(1906); J. Pin 16 r, Magyar irodalomtdrtinet (8 
vols, 1930-42).— Anthologies: J. Bowring, 
Poetry of Ou Magyars (1830); \V. N. Loew, 
Magyar Poetry (1899), Modern Magyar Lyrics 
(1926); W. Kirkconnell, The Magyar Sime 
0933); J* Horvath, Magyar versek kdnyve 
(2nd ed, 1942); H 4 t h'szdzad magyar versei 
(1951); Gy. Bisztmy-D. Kcrecs^nyi, A Mag^ 
yar pr 6 sa hOnyx^e (2 vols, 1942-48). G.F.C. 

Huon de Bordeaux (c. 1220, St Omer 
region), French epic. After killing Charle¬ 
magne's son Chariot, who attacked him by 
treachery, Huon is required to go to Baby¬ 
lon to kiss the emir's daughter Esclarmondc 
and bring back four of the emir's teeth and 
a strand of his beard. He accomplishes 
this and other adventures with the help of 
the dwarf Auberon, the son of Julius 
Caesar and Morgan the Fay, returns home, 
ousts his usurping brother and marries 
Esclarmondc, Opening and ending with 
epic themes, the poem is largely an 
exuberant adventure romance, in which 
humour and wild fancy are attractively 
mingled. Various continuations wore 
added in the course of the 13th century, 
together with a prologue (Aitberont ed. A. 
Graf, 1878), the whole being formed into 
a continuous geste in alexandrines in the 
14th century. Immensely popular in the 
middle ages and later, it gave Oberon to 
European literature, influenced Spenser 
and was adapted in Wietand's Oberon. The 
Middle High German Ortnit (c. 1230) has 
a broadly similar plot and a dwarf Alberlch 
who helps the hero to get his bride. There 
is, however, no direct connexion bet^veen 
the works, nor arc the magical attributes of 
Auberon very like those of the Alberich of 
Germanic legend. 

H. de B., ed. F. Guessard and C. Grand- 
maison (i860); mod. Fr. adaptation J. 
Audiau (1927); 3 continuations, Esclarmonde^ 
ClarUse et Florent^ Yde et Olive^ ed. M- 
Schweigcl (1891); ^clannonde. ed. H. Schlfer 
(1895, nnodicr version); Middle English Huon^ 
^rly Eng. Texts, E. S. 41, 43; G, Paris, 
* Huon de Bordeaux in Pohnes et Ugendts du 
pwyen^ige (1900); C, Voretzsch, Epische 
Studien^ I: Die Composition des H. von B. 
(1900); J. R. MacArthur' The Influence of H, 
de B. upon the Faerie Queene^^ in Jour. Eng, 
and Ger. Philo!, 4 (1902); on Ortnit in relation 
to H, de B,, F, Hummel, in Herrigs Archiv. 60 
(1878), F.w. 

Hutterian Chronicle^ a manuscript writ¬ 
ten by the Hutterian Brethren, a Moravian 
Baptist sect, between 1573 and 1665. The 
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stor>' of their tribulations in Moravia, 
Hungar>% Transylvania, Wallachia and the 
Ukraine and their final settlement in South 
Dakota and Canada is continued in the 
Klein-Geschichisbuch 

Du alteste Chronik dur Hutteriichen Bruder 
and Das KUin*Geschuhtsbu4:h der Hutferischen 
Briidcr (Philadelphia. 1943, * 047 ). <^d. A. J. F. 
Ziegischmid; idem., ‘ Grimmclshausens Un- 
garische Wiedertaufer’, in Publ. Mod. Lang. 
Assoc. America, 54 (1939); idem.^ ‘The Hut- 
terians on the American Continent*, and ‘The 
Huttcrian Chronicle*, in Am.-Oerrn. Rev. 8, 
tii, iv (1942). F.R. 

Hymns and Anthems. From time im¬ 
memorial there has been an intimate con¬ 
nexion between literature and music. On 
great occasions, inspired by political events 
or religious feeling, men have composed 
h>Tnns and anthems. In general, official 
national anthems are not good poetr>', 
though some (prayers for the sovereign) 
arc admirably suited to their limited pur¬ 
pose and have fine tunes, e.g. Haydn’s 
Emperor's Hymn, 

Songs inspired by particular events 
which have after>vards been adopted as 
national anthems include ‘The Star- 
spangled Banner’, ‘The Marseillaise* and 
‘ Deutschland uber alles It is not known 
which version of ‘God save the King’— 
Latin or English—is the earlier, but that 
‘cento of familiar phrases’ (Scholes), first 
printed with the present tunc in I 744 » 
probably put together earlier and fin>t sung 
secretly in honour of the Stewarts. 

• ITie texts of certain Greek h>'mns com¬ 
posed in the hexameter verse have sur¬ 
vived, e.g. the beautiful Homeric Hymn to 
Denieter which has been assigned to the 7th 
century' B.c. The First Delphic Hymn {c. 
138 B.c.) is the most considerable piece of 
Greek music yet discovered. 

The earliest recorded instance of the per¬ 
formance by the Hebrews of a poem with 
musical accompaniment occurs in Exodus 
XV. The primitive church used the 
Hebrew psalter and the Gospel canticles. 
Te Deum laudamus {c. 410), which ranks 
with them, is a purely Latin composition. 

Prejudice against the admission of non- 
scriptural compositions -into Christian 
worship first weakened in the east, but few 
early Greek hymns have survived. The 
oldest hymns of western Christendom take 
US back to the 4th century. St Ambrose 
is the outstanding figure, setting a pattern 
followed by others who found their inspira¬ 
tion in Holy Writ ahd in its mystical 

interpretation. . . 

Early Latin hymns exhibit a striving 
after vernacular means of expression. 


They are composed for ihc most part in 
alliterative and rhythmical measure, judged 
bv car without strict attention to the 
arbitrary' quantities of classical prosody, so 
that several stanzas could be satisfactorily 
wedded to a fixed recurring melody. 

Later Latin h>nnnody is polished and 
elegant. In the 17th century and subse¬ 
quently, n\any of the ancient office h>Tnns 
were revised by classical scholars whose 
taste was offended by the roughness of the 
originals. Some of our familiar h>Tnns, e.g. 
Disposer Supreme^ are translations of Latin 
h>TTms written by the brothers de Santeuil 
and Charles Coffin for the French breviaries. 

Certain Latin poems not intended as 
office hNinns are important; notably 
those of Prudentius, Venantius Fortunatus, 
the Venerable Bede, Abelard, Jacopone, to 
whom Stabat Plater dolorosa is ascribed, 
and Thomas of Cclano, probably author of 
Dies irae. 

English h>'mnody is founded on metrical 
psalmody. Most of the early examples by 
Thomas Stemhold and John Hopkins 
were in the old ballad metre. Nahum 
Tate and Nicholas Brady also kept to the 
jog-trot of ordinary' metres for most of 
the paraphrases in their Netc Version of 
the Psalms (i6g6). 

Despite Protestant prejudice against the 
inclusion of original verses into the early 
collections, these crept in. By the begin¬ 
ning of the 18th century hymns had won a 
position which was elevated to one of the 
first importance by Isaac Watts. 

W'atts was followed by the Wesleys 
whose unrivalled hy'mns were composed in 
the rhymed couplets and formal metres of 
their day. The Wesleys aimed in the first 
place not at poetic excellence but at edi¬ 
fication. All the elements of a good hymn 
(and a good hymn need not necessarily be a 
good poem) arc found in their verses: the 
expression of religious feeling, absence of 
scff-consciousness, simplicity of thought 
and expression, a metrical form which 
allows of the repetition of a tune. 

By this standard much later work is 
inferior to medieval Latin hymnody and to 
English productions of the i8th century. 
Numberless books in English published 
since Hyrmu Ancient and Modem (i86x) 
have enlarged the repertory by the inclu¬ 
sion of ‘literary^ hymns and translations 
from Greek and Latin sources. But to set 
beside the excellence of the hymns in G. R. 
Woodward’s Sosigs of Syon (a valuable 
source-book) and Bridges's Yat tendon 
Hymnal we find many ethical and vaguely 
religious verses and a vast number of vul¬ 
gar and emotional effusions only matched 
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by the musical illiteracy of the tunes. 
Hymns intended for use at public gather¬ 
ings arc a feature of Songs of Praise. 

With rare exceptions anthems are taken 
from Scripture or the liturg>- and it follows 
that the texts cannot be criticized adversely. 
Parry’s Songs of Fareieell (words by 
Vaughan, Davies, Campion, Donne and 
Lockhart) and Stanford’s setting of 
Bridges’s paraphrase of the Lord's Prayer 
arc among the few settings of poetry which 
are entirely appropriate as anthems. 

Homeric Hymns, cd. T. W. Allen and E. E. 
.Sikes (2nd cd. 1936); J. Julian, Dictionary of 
Hyninology H. Frcre, Hymns A. and 

A/, (hist. cd. 1909); II. W. Foote, Three Cen¬ 
turies of American Hyninody (1940); B. L. 
Manning. The Ilymm of IVesley and IValts 
(1942); C. S. Phillips. H^nnnody, Past and 
Present (i 937 )- 

See also: Nicthodist H>Tnn Book; Congreca- 
tional Pniise; English Hymnal; Psalter in 
Metre and Church Hymnar>’; Hymn Book of 
the Protestant Episcopal Church of America 
(1940). A.T.S. 


I amb, iambus, metrical foot consisting 
of a short followed by a long syllabic 
(\/-), in accentual verse, of an un¬ 
stressed followed by a stressed syllabic 
(X /); the adjective is iambic. lambic 
trimeter is the main metre of Greek 
dramatic dialogue. C.T.O. 

lambcs, in French verse, a satirical com¬ 
position in lines of 12 feet alternating with 
lines of 8 feet, as the iantbes of Andr£ 
Chenier and Avigustc Barbicr. C.T.O. 

Icelandic Literature. For Icelandic 
literature prior to 1400 sec Norse Litera¬ 
ture. Original literary production in 
Iceland declined in the t4th and 15th cen¬ 
turies, and such scholars and writers as 
there were mainly occupied themselves 
with copying or translation. Foreign 
romances of chivalry {riddara sdgur), parti¬ 
cularly Tristrantskvtefi, mythical heroic 
stories (lygisdgur) and chap-books became 
very popular. During this period also was 
evolved the rimur, a long narrative poem, 
in complicated verse form and elaborate 
language. Some 80 rimur cycles have been 
preserved from the period 1350-1600, and 
the form remained popular down to the 
end of the 19th century. The continued 
interest in the earlier court poetry is shown 
by Loftur Guttormsson’s ( 1 * 432 ) Hdttaly- 
kill. The 15th-century social satire Heim- 
s 6 s 6 mi by Skild-Sveinn should also be 
mentioned. 


In the 16th century the Reformation 
was decisive for the country’s literary life; 
the church had the monopoly of printing 
and only works of a devotional nature were 
published. The New Testament in Ice¬ 
landic (the first printed book in the lan¬ 
guage) appeared in 1540 (tr. Oddur Gott- 
skdlksson) and the whole Bible in 1584, 
translated by GucJbrandur Porliksson, who 
in 1612 also published a Visnabdk, a collec¬ 
tion of religious and edifying poetry in¬ 
tended as a counterblast to the popular 
rimur. The outstanding poet of the cen¬ 
tury was J6n Arason. 

The 17th centuiy'was a period of religi¬ 
ous orthodoxy, dry scholarship and 
superstition. Of outstanding importance 
were Ami Magntisson’s (1663-1730) col¬ 
lections of Norse manuscripts and the 
h>-mns of Hallgrimur P6tursson. A lesser 
figure was Stefdn ( 5 lafsson, whilst J6n 
Magmisson’s Cpumiungur’; c. 1610-96) 
Pislarsaga and Jdn (^lafs^on’s (i593~*679) 
JEfisaga {The Life ofj. O., tr. B. S. Phill- 
pots, 2 vols, 1923-31) represent typical 
products of the period. In the i8th 
century the literary landscape continued to 
be generally bleak. Much general cultural 
progress, marked by the ideals of t^ age of 
Enlightenment, of which Eggert (jiafsson 
and Magnds Stephenson were outstanding 
representatives, was, however, accom¬ 
plished. Many first-rate translations of 
European classics were made and these 
constituted tlie most important literary 
activity of the century with Jdn poridksson 
(who was also the most gifted poet of the i 
period), Benedikt Grdndal the Elder and 
Sveinbjdm Egilsson as the most important 
translators. lisnE&xsoWn's Islands drbeekur 
mark the culmination of on interest in 
Icelandic annals which began in the 16th 
century. 

The first decades of the X9th century 
witnessed the advent of a lyricism in¬ 
spired by patriotism and Icelandic nature, 
and a revolt against the ideals of the 18th 
century. The periodical Fjdlnir (1835) 
became the focus of the new movement 
and in its van were the romantic poets 
Bjami Thorarensen and Jdnas Hallgiims- 
son. Outstanding also were Grimur 
Thomsen and Benedikt Gr6ndal. Later 
in the century there were many lyric poets, 
notably Steingrimur Thorstcinsson and 
Matthias Jochumsson. Forming a separ¬ 
ate group are the * peasant poets ’ SigurOur 
BreiOfjbrO and Hj&lmar Jdnsson, both 
excelling in the rlniur. In the 80s, under 
the influence of Georg Brandes, romanti¬ 
cism gave way, to some extent, to realism, 
with Hannes Hafstein as its chief 
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champion; the periodicals Ver^andi and 
Heimdallur proclaimed the new doctrines. 
These were little understood, however, and 
soon a neo-romanticism asserted itself 
under the leadership of Einar Benedikts- 
son. Important as a cradle for young 
writers of both schools was the I^ingey- 
jarsysla movement led by Benedikt Jonsson 
(1846-1939). The highly personal lyri¬ 
cism of many of the contemporary poets is 
best represented by Stefan Sigurdsson 
(1887-1933) and DaviO Stefansson, whilst 
later leftist tendencies receive expression 
in the poems of Johannes lir Kdtlum 
(•1899). Outstanding, also, is the Ice- 
landic-Canadian poet Stephan Stephan- 
sson. 

Icelandic prose since 1800 has followed 
the general tendencies noted in the poetr>'. 
J6n Thoroddsen was the chief pioneer 
romantic; Gestur Pdlsson and porgils 
Gjallandi were prominent realists, whilst 
later idealistic, nationalistic and neo¬ 
romantic currents are represented by Einar 
Kvaran, GuOmundur Frifijdnsson, Jon 
Trausti, GuSmundur Kamban, Gunnar 
Gunnarsson and Kristmann Guflmunds- 
son. In Halld6r Laxness the literary left 
got a towering representative. The most 
prominent dramatists have been IVlatthias 
Jochumsson, Indridi Einarsson, Jdhann 
Siguijdnsson and Gudmundur Kamban. 

B. Moisted^ S^nisbdk tsUnzkra bokmennto d 
29. Old (1891); J. C. Poestion, Isldndisclu 
Di<h(er <Ur Neuzeit (1897); H. Hermannsson, 
Icelandic Authon of Today (1913); S. Nordal, 
hlenzk UstrarbOh (2 vols, 1924-47); S. Einars- 
son, History of Icelandic Prose It ^riiers iSoc^ 
1940 (1948); K. E. Andr^sson, Islenzkar 
nuHmabdkmenntir 29x8-2948 (1949) • P* Beck, 
History of Icelandic Poets, 2800-2940 (i 95 ^)«— 
H. Ehrcncron-Muller. Forfaiter lexicon (1924 
ff.); Dansk Biografisk Leksikon (27 vols, 1033 ” 
44); P. Olason, Islenzkar aviskrdr (194^ 1 T«)* 

• P • 

IctuS) a Latin noun meaning ‘stroke’, 
applied to the recurrent beat of a metri^l 
form which determines the character of its 
rhythm. C.T.O. 

Idyll: (i) a short complete poem (obsol.); 
(ii) a poem or episode in a poem, describ¬ 
ing an incident or scene of rustic life in 
idealized terms; (Ui) a description of any 
incident or scene emphasizing pure hap¬ 
piness or devotion in simple tcn^. 

Sense (i) early became associated with 
sense (ii) simply because the bucolic matter 
of Theocritus is mainly embodied in 
idylls. Idyll is therefore in some usage 
interchangeable with pastoral, cclo^e or 
bucolic. Sometimes, however, it is dis¬ 
tinguished, as in the definitions in French 

10 


literary' practice, from eclogue as being a 
narrative of rustic life, whereas eclogue is 
in dialogue form. Such distinctions arc 
unreliable and interpretation should de¬ 
pend on the context in which the word is 
used. 

The ‘golden world’ associations of 
pastoral and the idea of completeness, as 
of a framed picture, in idyll seem to have 
encouraged the use of ‘idyllic’ to mean 
‘ideally but remotely happy’, as though the 
course of a rustic life were to be seen from 
a distance in a series of simplified scenes, 
where grace of outline remained and dis¬ 
tressing or anomalous detail disappeared. 
The term is then often applied to talcs inset 
in longer works, such as the incidents of 
Damon and IVIusidora or Palcmon and 
Lavinia in Thomson’s The Seasons or even 
that of Juan and Haid^e in Byron's Don 
Juan, 'rhe biblical book Ruth has been 
described as an idyll, and also Lamartine’s 
Jocelyn (1836), where principles of devo¬ 
tion and purity' in love and religion arc 
embodied in a young man seeking to live 
in accord with the beauty of nature and 
humanity at its highest. 

I'ennyson’s use of the tenn for Idylls of 
the King is related both to the manner of 
presentation, whereby incidents of the 
story of Arthur and his knights are given 
separately so that all may be connected 
with a central theme but each poem is com¬ 
plete in itself; and also to the matter, in 
which Tennyson’s conception of knightly 
and medieval Christian ideals is embodied 
in ‘high-romantic* forms of hero and 
incident. See also Pastoral Pobtbv. 

C.M.I. 

Igor^s Campaign, Lay of: sec Slovo o 

POLKU lOOREVE. 

IUm Latina^ a Latin paraphrase, in hexa¬ 
meters, of Homer’s Iliad, written in the 
first century a.d. Important for its influ¬ 
ence in the middle ages while there was 
little knowledge of Greek, the work, which 
reflects the influence of Ovid and Virgil, 
has little intrinsic literary merit. 

F. Vollmcr, Pot toe lAStini I^linores, 2 (1913); 
H. E. Butler, Post-Augustan Poetry (1909). 

A.J.D. 

Imagism^ a school of American and 
English poets who aimed at defining exactly 
the nature of images in poetry and applying 
it to a new form of lyrics. The imagist 
school was founded by Ezra Pound in 
London in 2912, and Amy Lowell 
succeeded to the leadership of the group 
after Pound seceded in 1924 and turned 
to vorticism, a one-man school hardly 
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distinguishable from imagism. The four 
imagist anthologies {Da IniagiUcs^ I 9 * 4 * 
Some Imagists 1915^ >9«6, 1917)1 contain 
early works of 13 poets including (in 
addition to Pound and Lowell) Richard 
Aldington and ll. D. (Hilda Doolittle, 
CO 1913 Richard Aldington), John Gould 
Fletcher, James Joyce and D. H. Lawrence. 
The imcigists’ mouthpiece in America was 
Poetry: A magazine of Verse (1912 ff). 
rfi England, 'Fhe Egoist (1914 ff.). 

'I'he father of imagism was T. E. Hulme 
(1886-1917) who proclaimed that the spirit 
of romanticism had to be overcome and 
replaced by a new technique in poetry with 
accurate presentation and a minimum of 
verbiage. Imagism was also a reaction 
against the exuberant imagery* and cosmic 
tendencies of s>TObolism (q.v.), while at 
the same time rejecting radical contempor¬ 
ary currents such as futurism (q.v.) and 
cubism. It concentrated on the form of 
poctr>* rather than on the evolution of 
ideas. The imagist Credo (formulated in 
the anthology of 1915) contained the 
following principles: 

‘(i) To use the language of common speech, 
but the exact word, not the nearly exact, nor the 
merely decorative word, (ii) To create new 
rhythms as the expressions of new moods. 
(iiO To allow absolute freedom in subject. . . . 
(iv) To present an ima^e. Poetry should render 
particulars exactly, and not deal in vague 
cncrulitics, however magnificent and sonorous, 
t is for this reason that we oppose the ^'cosmic* 
poet, (v) To produce poetry that is hard and 
clear, never blurred or indefinite, (vi) Con¬ 
centration is of the very essence of poetry.* 

Imagism as a school came to an end 
during the later stages of the first world 
war. Its studied discipline was a whole¬ 
some reaction against the confusing un¬ 
certainty of English and American poetry 
in the beginning of the 20th century, but 
its limitations lay in the inability to relate 
imager)' to a central idea. 

Imagist Anthologyy pref. by P'ord Madox 
Ford and G. Hughes (1930); G. Hughes, 
Imagism and the Imagist (1931); M- Roberts, 
r. E. Hulme (1938)- R.H.S. 

Impressionism in literature developed 
out of the naturalist manner (sec Natural¬ 
ism), but widened the latter’s scope and 
helped in re-establishing imagination and 
symbolic imagery in all fields of literature. 
The impressionist method—derived from 
the impressionist school of painters—of 
using language as a means of recording 
impressions imposes upon the writer the 
following demands: the elimination of 
reflection about things; the surrendering 
of his personality in order to ‘assimilate’ 
the object of his study in its entirety; the 


finding of combinations of words which 
correspond to the characteristic qualities 
of the obsci^'cd object in all its aspects, 
impressing them upon the senses of the 
reader in such a way that he shares the 
experience of the author. 

Ninetccnth-centur)' realism had pre¬ 
pared the soil for the impressionist style 
and naturalism had sharpened the method 
of minute observation. The brothers 
Goncourt can in some respects be con¬ 
sidered as the inaugurators of the impres¬ 
sionist style, of which many examples arc 
found in their yournol of 1856. Adalbert 
Stifter paved the way in German litera¬ 
ture; in his Studien (1844-50), a cycle of 
short stories in the rural setting of the 
Bohemian mountains, he displayed a 
detached observation of the minutest 
details of life in nature and of characters 
completely integrated with it, in a language 
rich and diffused. The Dane J. P. 
Jacobsen is another exponent of literary 
impressionism. The impressionists of the 
late 19th and early 20th century (Bourget, 
Maeterlinck, d’Annunzio, Lilicncron, 
Schlaf, the early Thomas Mann and Rilke, 
and above all Schnitzler and the school of 
Young Vienna) created a new feeling for 
nature (in revulsion against the urbanism 
of naturalism) and attempted to explore 
the subtleties of human relationships. 

Impressionism as a style w'as a prepara¬ 
tion for and merged with the symbolist 
and neo-romantic movements. 

G. Lanson, Vart de la prose (1908); £. 
Koehler, B. und J. de Goncourt, die Begrunder 
des Itnpressionismus (1912); H. Breysig, 
Eindruckskunst und Ausdruckskunsi (1927); L. 
I'hon, Die Sprache des deuUchett Imprtssio- 
nisnms (1928). R.H.S. 

Indian Literature. The term Indian 
literature is really a misnomer. The 
Indian subcontinent, now' the states of 
India and Pakistan, is roughly of the size of 
Europe excluding Russia, and consists of a 
number of provinces, each with its own 
dialects and traditions. Again, the lan¬ 
guages of the northern group, derived from 
the tongue of the Indo-Aryan invaders of 
2000 B.C., belong to a totally different 
linguistic stock from those of the Dravidian 
or Tamil south. But all Hindus, who fonn 
by far the largest group, hold a number 
of fundamental beliefs in common, the 
divine authority of the Vedic hynuis 
and of their custt^ans, the Brahmin priest¬ 
hood : the caste-system; the sacredness of 
the covr, and the doctrine of the trans¬ 
migration of the soul. Indian literature is 
essentially philosophical and religious. In 
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the north it is chiefly inspired by personal 
devotion {bhakti) to Vishnu in his two main 
incarnations, Rama and Krishna; in the 
south, the principal object of worship is the 
great god, Siva IMahadeva. 

Vedas and Upanishads. —The Vcdic 
h>Tiins (from the root vid, to know) are the 
basis on which rests the whole structure of 
Indian civilization. Written in an archaic 
form of Sanskrit, they are the earliest 
example of the Indo-European group of 
languages, being the work of the family 
bards of the Ar>'€in tribes who entered 
India through the north-west passes some 
time before 1200 B.c. and, after settling for 
a time in the northern Punjab, finally 
found a home in the Gangctic plain in die 
neighbourhood of Delhi. For over thirty 
centuries the hymns were a closely guarded 
secret, being handed down orally by the 
Brahmin priesthood; it was only at the end 
of the 18th century that they were divulged 
to European scholars, and the effect of the 
discovery on contemporary' European 
thought may be compared with that of the 
publication, about half a century' later, of 
Darwin’s Origin of Species, It laid the 
foundation of the sciences of comparative 
religion and philology. 

There are four Vedas or collections of 
hymns, of which the Rig Veda is the oldest 
and most authoritative. Of the remaining 
three, the Yajur and Santa Vedas consist of 
stanzas taken from the Rig Veda, combined 
with sacrificial formulae for liturgical pur¬ 
poses, while the AOiarva Veda is on a much 
lower level and consists mainly of spells 
and incantations. The Rig Veda com¬ 
prises 1,028 hymns, grouped in 10 books, 
in honour of the deities worshipped by the 
Indo-Aryan tribes; these arc mostly per¬ 
sonifications of celestial phenomena com¬ 
mon to the Indo-European stock of beliefs. 
Chief among them is Indra, the Vcdic 
Thor, who leads the warriors to victory, 
demolishing their opponents' strongholds 
with his thunderbolts and releasing 
the storm-clouds the rain which fertilizes 
the fields. The Vedic hyTiiris afford a 
vivid picture of the early Indo-Aryans. 
They are a martial and aristocratic raw, 
conscious of the superiority conferred by 
their fair colour {vama). They are fond 
of fighting, chariot-racing and gamblmg, 
and hold their women in high esteem. I^c 
king is the father of the tribe and has lus 
private chaplain (purohita) who alone 
understands the secret of the ritual 
sary to win the favour of the gods. The 
king goes to war in his chariot, driven by 
his squire and surrounded by his retainen. 
If he falls in battle, his body is laid on the 


funeral p>Te; his spirit returns to the 
‘fathers’, where it is rewarded or punished 
according to his deeds. 

Already in the creation hymn in the last 
book of the Rig Veda appears that tendency 
to philosophical speculation which has al¬ 
ways been characteristic of India. I'his is 
developed in the prose treatises known as 
the DrdhmanaSy the Aranyakas (‘ forest 
books’), and the Upanishads ('secret doc¬ 
trine attached to the Vedas and bearing 
towards them something of the relation of 
the Talmud to the Old I'estament. In the 
Upanishads appears the doctrine of the 
Atman (‘world soul'), the sole reality, of 
which the individual soul is a part and into 
which it will be finally absorbed after 
countless reincarnations. 'Fhe philosophy 
of the Upanishads reached Germany early 
in the 19th century and was acclaimed as a 
new revelation by the brothers Schlegel 
and by Schopenhauer. It powerfully 
affected the German transcendental move¬ 
ment and from Germany reached England. 
Its influence may be seen in the writings 
of Thomas Carlyle and S. T. Coleridge, the 
pantheism of Shelley and Wordsworth, 
and, in America, Emerson and his contem¬ 
poraries, particularly Thoreau, In our 
own generation it profoundly attracted 
W. B. Yeats, A. E. Russell and other writers 
of the Celtic revival. 

Buddhism. —From the Upanistuids to 
Buddhism w'as only a short step. Gautama 
S^yamuni (563-483 u.c.), called the 
Buddha after he received enlightenment, 
w'as the son of a petty chieftain on the 
Nepalese border. He rejected the sacri¬ 
ficial ritual of the Brahmin priesthood and 
declared that release from the cycle of re¬ 
birth could only be attained by kindness to 
all living creatures and the extinction of 
desire. After his death his followers col¬ 
lected his precepts into three ‘baskets’ 
{tripitaha), in an early dialect known as 
Pali (‘the text’). These were the Vindya, 
rules for the monastic orders; the Suttas, 
narratives about the master’s doings and 
teachings; and the Abhidamma, higher 
philosophy of Buddhism. Of these only 
the Suttas C sermon basket') arc of literary 
interest. They comprise accounts of the 
master's first sermon at Benares and of his 
last hours; poems and discourses; the 
Jdtakas, folk stories about his meritorious 
deeds ^ previous incarnations; and an 
anthology of Buddhist sayings known os 
the Dhammapada (‘ path of the law ’). The 
last is a work of great spiritual beauty. 

As time went on the Buddha began to be 
regarded no longer as a dead teacher but a 
living god, with temples and images. This 
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form of Buddl)ism known as the Mahayana 
(‘great vehicle’) found its way northwards 
into Tibet and China. Mahayana Budd¬ 
hist literature is written not in Pali but in 
the polished Sanskrit of the 1st century 
B.c. It consists largely of legendary lives 
of the Buddha such as the Mahavastu 
('sublime story’), the L<ilita Vtstara and 
the Buddha Charila, used by Sir Edwin 
Arnold in his Light of Asia. IVIost im¬ 
portant of all is the Saddharma Pundarika 
(‘lotus of the good law’), in which the 
Buddha is depicted as a divine being who 
has existed for all eternity and confers 
salvation upon his worshippers. 

The Golden Age of Sanskrit Litera¬ 
ture. —Indian culture reached its climax 
during the dynasty of the imperial Guptas 
of Kanauj (a.d. 320-490). The Gupta kings, 
who ruled over the greater part of India, 
were enlightened patrons of art and litera¬ 
ture. It was probably at this period that 
the groat epic poems, the Mahdbbdrata and 
the Rdmdyana, received their final recen¬ 
sion, and the Purdnas (‘old stories’) about 
the Hindu gods and the creation of the 
world, began to be compiled. The kavya 
or court epic, a highly artificial type of 
poem, was popular among the literati 
of the day. 

But the most characteristic product of 
the time was the drama. The earliest 
Indian plays were probably not unlike their 
counterparts in Greece or the Mystery 
pla>’s of medieval Europe, but under the 
patronage of the Guptas a regular court 
drama was developed, with elaborate con¬ 
ventions, two of the stock characters being 
the Vidushaka and the Vita, the fool and the 
parasite. One of the earliest of the clas¬ 
sical dramas is Sudraka’s Mricchakatikd 
(' the clay cart ’), which takes its name from 
the fact that the heroine’s jewels are ulti¬ 
mately found in this children’s plaything. 
Another drama of note is the Mudra Rdk- 
s/iasa (‘ minister's signet ring'), an historical 
play set in the court of the Mauryan em¬ 
peror Chandragupta. The crowning glory 
of the Gupta age, however, was KSlidfisa, 
the most celebrated of the ‘nine gems* of 
the Gupta age, and equally renowned as a 
lyric poet and a dramatist. He composed 
three dramas, the Mdlavikdgnimitra 
(‘loves of MSlavika and Agni’}, the 
VikramoTvasi (‘ UrvasI won by valour ’), and 
Sakuntald (‘the lost ring’). Sakuntala is 
Kalidasa’s masterpiece. Its theme is the 
story of king Dushyanta, who falls in love 
with the daughter of an ascetic living in the 
forest, and gives her his ring as a pledge of 
his return. Owing to the curse of an angry 
sage, he loses his memory and fails to 


recognize her when she comes to his 
palace, as the ring has been mislaid: finally 
the ring is recovered from a fisherman and 
husband and wife are reunited. The ex¬ 
quisite beauty of Sakuntald won, even in 
an imperfect rendering, the enthusiastic 
praise of Goethe; particularly lovely are 
the descriptions of the rustic scene in 
which the heroine spends her early days, 
and of which she takes a moving farewell 
when she goes to seek her husband. Of 
Kalidasa’s other works, the most outstand¬ 
ing arc the Raghuvatnsa, a kdvya or court 
epic on the story of the family of Raghu, 
the Kumdra Sambhdva ('birth of the war 
god’), the Ritu Samhdra (‘cycle of the 
seasons’) and the Meghaduta (‘cloud 
messenger’), in which a yaksha or spirit 
attendant upon the god Kubera, banished 
to the far south, appeals to a passing cloud 
to send a message to his beloved wife. 
Other dramas of the period worth men¬ 
tioning arc the Uttara-rdma^Charita (‘last 
story of R^a ’) of Kalidasa’s contemporary 
Bhavabhuti, and somewhat later the 
Ratndvali (‘necklace’) and other plays of 
the scholarly emperor Harsha (a.d. 606- 
47). Of the later lyric poets the most 
eminent was Jayadeva, who occupied in 
the court of the Sena kings of Bengal in the 
j2th century a.d. a position similar to that 
of Kalidasa. He was known as the KavirSj 
or prince of poets. His great dramatic 
poem, the Gitd Govinda (‘ song of the cow¬ 
herd’), celebrates in mellifluous verse the 
loves of the youthful Krishna and the 
Gopls or milkmaids of Mathura, and 
especially his favourite RSdha. it has 
been translated into English by Sir Edwin 
Arnold. 

In Hindu literature, history is con¬ 
spicuously absent, and India has no 
Thucydides or Livy. The nearest ap¬ 
proach is historical romances such os 
B&na’s Harsha Charita, which are classed 
by Sanskrit writers as prose kdvyas or 
epics. The Harsha Charita is an historical 
romance about the early life of the emperor 
Harsha (a.d. 606-47). Bina’s chief fault, 
shared by most of his contemporaries, is 
his intolerable artificiality. An eminent 
critic describes B&na’s prose as ‘ an Indian 
wood where progress is impossible until 
the traveller cuts out a path for himself, and 
even then he is confronted by malicious 
wild beasts in the shape of unknown words 
to terrify him’. A single sentence runs on 
for pages, with compound epithets extend¬ 
ing over more than a line. These faults 
are even more conspicuous in his KSdam^ 
bari, a strange romance about the past lives 
and present penance of a parrot. In the 
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i2th century* a.d. a school of chroniclers 
flourished in Kashmir, the most notable 
being Kalhana, the author of the Raja^ 
tarangini (*stream of kings')* The writer 
claims to have consulted charters and in* 
scripfions, but he is so far out in his dates 
that he places the reign of the emperor 
Asoka (264-232 B.c.) nvo thousand years 
before Christ, and credits another ruler 
with a reign of over three hundred y'cars' 
duration. With the exception of the his¬ 
torical sections of the Purdnas this is 
the nearest approach to history that Hindu 
India achieved. India is the home of 
fables, which were extensively used, as 
were the Buddhist birth stories, to incul¬ 
cate religious and moral maxims by way of 
parables. The most characteristic arc the 
beast stories known as the Panchatantra 
five chapters *), and the Hitoped^sa (‘ book 
of useful counsels'). These found their 
way to Europe at a very early date, and first 
appear in Greece in the form of Aesop's 
fables. In the middle ages they were in¬ 
corporated in the Gesta Ronuinorum, Boc¬ 
caccio's Decameron and the Canterbury 
TaleSy and later in La Fontaine and Grimm. 
Professor Max Muller points out that the 
animals change their identity in transit. 
Thus the jackal becomes the fox, and in the 
Indian original of the story of Gelcrt, the 
faithful hound is a mongoose. Perhaps 
the most famous collection of talcs is the 
Kathd Sarit Sdgara (‘ocean of narratives’), 
a voluminous work compiled by Somadeva, 
a Kashmir Brahmin, in the 12th century 
A.D. One of its apologues, the tale of the 
pious prince Sibi who offers the hawk a 
pound of flesh cut from his heart if he will 
spare the dove, finally found its way into 
Shakespeare’s Merchant of Venice. There 
arc numerous other ‘clusters of stories’ of 
a similar kind; some of these, like the tales 
of Vikrama and the Vampire, arc in a some¬ 
what macabre vein. It is interesting to 
note that some of the episodes in the 
Arabian Nights (for instance the story of 
Sinbad the sailor) have been traced to an 
Indian origin. 

The te^nical literature of the period 
includes works on logic, mathematics, 
astronomy, medicine and law. The Dhar- 
ma^Sdstrasp or legal codes, like the Code of 
Manu, arc mainly concerned with cere¬ 
monial and caste rules and may be com¬ 
pared with the Jewish Deuteronomy, while 
the Artha-Sdstras teach the science of 
kinship. Kautilya, the author of the 
earliest of these, has been identified with 
the minister of the Maurya king Chandra- 
(322^98 B.c.) and has been termed 
the Indian Machiavelli on account of the 


unscrupulous measures which he advocates. 

The Rise of Vernacular Literaturf.— 
Towards the end of the classical period 
sweeping changes took place. Owing to 
the teaching of orthodox Hindu reformers 
from Sankaracharya (.\.u. 788-820) to 
Ram^uja (A.D. 1175-1250), Buddhism 
declined and Bralimanism regained its 
ascendancy'. Secondly the Mohammedan 
conquest of northern India swept away 
most of the Hindu princes who had been 
the patrons of courtly Sanskrit. The 
result was the development of a flourishing 
literature in Hindi and other Indian ver¬ 
naculars, while Sanskrit, like Latin in the 
middle ages of Europe, was mainly con¬ 
fined to the priestly class. One of the 
earliest vernacular poems was the stupen¬ 
dous Prithi Raj RdsOy written in old Hindi 
by the bard Chand Bardai; it celebrates 
the heroic exploits of the Rajput chief 
Prithi Raj, who fell in battle against the 
Moslem invaders in A.D. 7192. 

But the literature of the period was 
mainly religious. In 1440 a remarkable 
mystic of the name of Kabir, a weaver by 
caste, was bom at Benares. He was a fol¬ 
lower of the great Vaishnava teacher 
Ramananda and preached a bold and novel 
monotheism, which was designed to em¬ 
brace Hinduism and Islam in one fold. 
‘God is One, whether we W'orship him as 
Allah or R^a. The Hindu god lives at 
Benares and the Mohammedan god at 
Mecca; but he who created the world 
dwells not in temples made by human 
hands.’ Kabir had both Hindu and Mos¬ 
lem disciples regardless of caste. His in¬ 
comparable hymns, well known all over 
northern India, were translated into English 
by his admirer Rabindranath Tagore. His 
greatest follower was N^ak (1469-1539), 
the founder of the Sikh religion and its first 
Guru or pontiff. When reproached by 
a Moslem for not sleeping with his head 
towards the house of God at Mecca, 
he replied, ‘Tell me in which direction 
God is not There were nine Sikh Gurus, 
and the fifth of them, Arjuna, compiled 
the Adi Granthy the Sikh bible, which is 
preserved at the headquarters of the Sikli 
religion, the Golden Temple at Amritsar. 
SikUsm is a simple, manly religion, well 
suited to the martial races of the Punjab. 
It eschews polytheism, idolatry and the 
caste system, and the Adi Granth takes the 
place of the Vedas. 

Of a very different type is TulsI Das 
(a.D. 1532-1623) who was bom at Benares 
and %vas the author of the beautiful Rdtna 
Charita Mdnasa (‘lake of the exploits of 
Rama’), in the eastern Hindi dialect, which 
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is a Hindi version of the Ramayana story. 
He is the foremost poet of medieval India, 
and represents Rama as an incarnation 
of Vishnu, a saviour pod and the friend of 
man. His poem has become the bible of 
millions in northern India. As Sir George 
Grierson remarks, pundits may speak of 
their Vedas and Upanisliads, but to the 
great majority of the people of Hindustan 
the Ranidyatia of TulsI Das is the only 
standard of moral conduct. Of the re¬ 
maining poets of northern India the most 
remarkable are Vallabhacharya, SOr Das, 
the blind poet of Agra, the poetess Mira 
Bar, and Chaitanya, bom at Nadiya in 
Bengal. All are enthusiastic devotees of 
the god Krishna, whose praises they cele¬ 
brate with ecstatic fer\'our. 

The Maratha poet saints of the Deccan 
form a class by themselves. They were 
devotees of Vithoba, a local form of the god 
Vishnu, who had a famous shrine at 
Pandharpur. They, like their contem¬ 
poraries in Hindustan, were inspired by 
the bhakti movement; salvation is to be 
attained by devotion to the divine name 
{Bhagavmt) irrespective of priests, ritual 
or caste. The earliest was Jnanesvar, who 
at the end of the 12th century wrote a para¬ 
phrase in Marathi of the great philosophical 
poem, the Dhagavad Gita, in order to 
bring the learning of the pundits to the 
level of the people. In the 17th century 
came Eknath, who, though a Brahmin, 
broke all caste rule by dining with an 
outcastc. Ramdas, a gnomic poet, was 
the friend and preceptor of the national 
hero Sivaji. But most popular of all were 
Tukaram and Sridhar. Tukaram, a poor 
tradesman cruelly persecuted by the Brah¬ 
mins, wrote artless hymns which even today 
arc in the mouth of every ploughman and 
are as popular as the songs of Robert Bums 
in Scotland. They breathe a passionate 
devotion to Vithoba in every line. 

Dravidian Literature. —The Dra- 
vidian south, now Madras state, differs 
widely in race and language from the 
Aryan north, though it was early invaded 
by Aryan missionaries, Hindu, Jain and 
Buddhist. The golden age of Tamil 
literature was during the first three cen¬ 
turies of the Christian era, and the literary 
centre was the ancient city of Madura. 
The most popular works in Tamil were 
the Kural of the weaver Tiruvalluvar, full 
of wise and pithy aphorisms on the three 
main objects of life, wisdom, wealth and 
pleasure; the Naladiyar, a simitar work by 
a Jain writer, and the TirttvSehagam of 
Manikkar VSehagar, a devotee of the god 
Siva. Of the latter it has been said that 


‘he whose heart is not melted by the Tiru- 
vdehagam must have a heart of stone’. 
Mention must also be made of the works 
of the 12 Alvars, or saints, of whom the best 
known are Tiru-mangai and the female 
saint Andil (e. A.D. 800). 

MohamMEDAN Literature. —The 
Mohammedans, unlike the Hindus, have 
always had an aptitude for history. There 
are numerous chronicles of the early Mos¬ 
lem rulers of Delhi, which are, however, 
marred by religious intolerance and a ten¬ 
dency on the part of the writers to lavish 
fulsome adulation upon their royal patrons. 
The court of Delhi attracted literary men 
from all parts of Asia; among them was the 
illustrious Persian poet Sa’di. Another 
was Amir Khusru, 'the parrot of Hind’ 
(A.D. 1253-1325), who wrote an cpitha- 
lamium on the occasion of the marriage of 
the son of the ruler Ala-ud-dTn with the 
Rajput princess Devaladcvl. The Mogul 
emperors Babur, Humayun and Jahangir 
all wrote memoirs; the autobiography of 
Babur Is one of the most entertaining books 
in the world and for its engaging frankness 
has been compared with Pepys’ Diary. 
The reign of the great emperor Akbar has 
been worthily commemorated in two 
monumental works, the Akbar Ndma and 
Atn-i-Akbari of his friend and minister 
Abu’l Fazl; but the courtly encomiums of 
the author must be corrected by reference 
to the history of the orthodox historian 
Badaoni, who was deeply shocked by 
Akbar’s free-thinking tendencies. The 
most important Persian history, however, 
was Firishta’s ‘Rise of the Mohammedan 
Power in India’, written at the court of 
Bijapur in the Deccan at the end of the 
i6th century. 

In the 13th century there arose in 
northern India a Persianized form of 
Hindi known as Urdu or the language of 
the camp, which soon became the ver¬ 
nacular of Indian Moslems. It was parti¬ 
cularly current in the local courts of Oudh, 
Bengal and the Deccan, where Hindu 
converts to Islam found it easier to assimi¬ 
late than pure Persian. Poet^, dis¬ 
tinguished by its verbal ingenuity, was 
very popular, and the rulers were in the 
habit of holding musftairas or assemblies at 
which the bards recited their compositions 
in Urdu or Persian; one of their most dis¬ 
tinguished patrons, Mohammed KuH 
Kutb Shah of Golkonda (1580-1600), was 
himself a versatile writer. Odes (quasida), 
elegies (marsiya), romances (masnavi) and 
the gbazal, couplets or maxims on love 
and morality resembling the maxims of the 
Persian poet Hahz, were very popular and 
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were often collected into antholoi?ies or 
diva f IS, 

Modern Indian Liter.atc're. —The 
18th century is perhaps the most sterile in 
Indian history. After the death of the 
emperor Aurangzcb in 1707 the Mojrul 
empire collapsed and all semblance of la\s' 
and order was lost. The land was the prey 
of adventurers, Indian and European, In 
1757 after the battle of Plassey the English 
gradually built up a stable government. 
The literary renaissance which followed 
was due to three main causes. First, 
the new rulers realized that success de¬ 
pended upon a sympathetic knowledge 
and understanding of the languages and 
literature of the India peoples. Warren 
Hastings strongly supported this idea, and 
in 1786 Sir William Jones corrunenced the 
study of Sanskrit. In 1789 a Brahmin 
pundit revealed to him the e^stence of the 
Sanskrit drama and a year later he electri¬ 
fied the west w'ith his translation of 
Sakuntald. In 1800 the East India Com¬ 
pany founded a college at Fort William in 
order to train cadets of the civil scr>*ice in 
oriental languages, and John Gilchrist, the 
first principal, has been called the founder 
of Urdu prose. He compiled the first 
Urdu dictionar>’ and grammar, and numer¬ 
ous works, both Persian and English, were 
translated, including the well-knowm Bdgh- 
o*Bahdr, a rendering of the Chdhdr Dar^ 
tvesh of Khusru. The first Indian writer 
of standard Urdu prose was the famous 
poet Ghalib of Delhi. The second factor 
was the work of the Protestant mission¬ 
aries of the Danish colony of Seramporc 
near Calcutta. The leading spirit was the 
redoubtable William Carey, who landed in 
India in 1794. He and his colleagues, 
Marshman and Ward, set up a printing 
press, cast their own Bengali founts, and 
printed a translation of the New Testa¬ 
ment in Bengali in x8oi, the type being 
set up by Ward himself. Carey was a 
linguistic genius and has been justly 
termed the father of Bengali prose. Being 
appointed instructor in Bengali and Sans¬ 
krit at the Fort William college in i8or, 
he found there was not a single prose work 
he could use. He thereupon produced 
the life of a Bengal hero, Raja PratapSditya, 
translations of the Sanskrit classics and the 
first Bengali newspaper, besides versions of 
the Bible in all the most common ver¬ 
naculars. The third factor the sub¬ 
stitution of English for Persian as the 
official language of the government in 
1835. A numberof colleges were founded, 
and the Bengalis flocked to them in gmat 
numbers, eager to absorb western learning. 


'I'hc prophet of the new aue \va.^ a 
learned Braiunm. Rain Mohan Hoy, born 
in the Hooghly district. In 1820. to the 
chagrin of the missionaries, he published 
The precepts of Jesus: a Guide to Peace and 
Happiru'SSy in which Jesus is treated simply 
as a religious teacher, in 1828 he founded 
the Brahma Samaj. a thcistic church based 
on a return to the pure nionotheism of the 
Upanishads. The work of the Samaj was 
carried on by the Tagores, a remarkable 
family who produced a succession ot 
wTiters, poets, painters and musicians, the 
most eminent of whom was Rabindranath 
Tagore. As a dramatist and poet he is the 
foremost writer that modem India has 
produced, and his GUdnjali (’handful of 
songs*), earned for him the Nobel prize in 
1913. His lyrics, like the hymns of 
Tukaram in the Deccan, are on the 
lips of every' Bengal peasant. Fully to 
appreciate them, however, they must be 
read in Bengali and not in their somewhat 
banal English translation. 'Foday, alas, 
the Brahma Samaj, like its Bombay 
counterpart, the Pralhana Samaj, is a 
spent force, having been superseded by the 
Arya Samaj, w'hich represents militant 
Hinduism and is fiercely opposed to Chris¬ 
tianity and Islam. 

Another remarkable Bengal family is that 
of the Dutts. Aksay-Kumar Uutt, essayist 
and social reformer, wrote a remarkable 
scries of articles for the Tattrabodhini 
Patrika, while Madhusudana Dutt, after 
an unsuccessful experiment in English, 
returned to his native tongue and pro¬ 
duced a drama entitled Sannistha in 1858, 
and two long epics on Indian mythological 
themes in the style of Milton. Romesh 
Chandra Dutt, one of the first Indians to 
gain admittance to the Indian Civil Service, 
wrote a History of Civilization in Ancient 
India and a number of translations from 
Sanskrit, including a paraphrase of the 
Rdmdyana and the Mahdbhdrata in the 
ballad metre of Sir Walter Scott. But 
most attractive of all w'ere the two sisters, 
Aru and Tom Dutt. Toru in the course 
of her brief life (she died at the age of 
twenty-one) mastered French and English 
and wrote Ancient Ballads and Legends of 
Hindustan, and a number of exquisite 
lyrics whi^ won the admiration of Sir Ed¬ 
mund Gosse. Her chief rival in this respect 
was another of Gosse’s discoveries, Mrs 
Sarojini Naidu (i 879 -i 949 )> "’ho pro¬ 
duced several volumes of poems which 
have found a permanent place in English 
literature. She wrote with equal facility 
on English and Indian themes. Com¬ 
petent poetry by other contemporary 
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Indian writers may be found in An 
Anf/w/oi^y of I^Iodern Indian Poetry in the 
Wisdom of the East series (1927). 

The greatest of the Bengal novelists was 
Bankim Chandra Chatterji, the author of a 
number of romances. 'I'hc most popular 
of his works was the Krishna Charita^ 
which R. W. Frazer describes as 'the 
crowTiing work of all his labours. It 
inculcates, with all the purity of st>de of 
which the novelist was so perfect a master, 
a pure and devout revival of Hinduism, 
founded on monotheistic principles \ 
Frazer considers Bankim to be the first 
great creative genius modem India has 
produced. I Ic %vas incidentally the author 
of the famous Bande Mdtaram (‘salute the 
mother*) which has become the national 
anthem of India. What Ram Mohan Roy 
was to the Hindus, Sir Syed Ahmad Khun 
was to the Moslem community. The 
Moslems were always more conscr\'ativc 
than the Hindus and had failed to avail 
themselves of the opportunities offered by 
English education. They %vere sinking 
into a position of general inferiority when 
Syed Ahmad took the field. He visited 
England in 1869 and met Thomas Carlyle 
and other eminent men. On his return he 
started a campaign for the education of 
Moslems in modem learning, imparted in 
their o\vn language and animated by the 
spirit of Islam. The result was the founda¬ 
tion in 1877 of the Mohammedan college 
at Aligarh, now the Moslem university. 
Syed Ahmad Khan’s modernist views on 
the Koran, enunciated in Tafstr-al-Qurdn 
and other Urdu works, made him a host of 
enemies among the orthodox, but it caused 
a remarkable awakening which spread to 
Lahore, Delhi, Allahabad and Hyderabad 
in the Deccan. The results may be seen 
in works such as Syed Amir Ali^s Spirit of 
Islam^ the novels of Abdul Halim Sharar, 
and the poems, in Persian and Urdu, of 
Mohammed Iqbal. Iqbal shares with 
Tagore the distinction of being the out¬ 
standing genius of modem India, and his 
Secrets of the Self (1915) caused an im¬ 
mense stir. His mission was to breathe 
new life into the dead bones of Islam and 
'imbue the idle looker-on with restless 
impatience 

There is, apart from this, little of per¬ 
manent importance in the literature, Eng¬ 
lish and vernacular, of modem India. It 
hardly ever rises above the level of respect¬ 
able mediocrity and is dominated by a 
slavish imitation of western models. Many 
writers, like the Gujar&ti authors Mahi- 
patrim and Nandashankar and the Mar&thl 
novelist H. N. Aptc, model themselves on 


Sir Walter Scott, with Indian national 
heroes, irnnhical or historical, in the place 
of Scott’s highland chieftains. Others 
return to those already overtvorked foun¬ 
tain heads, the Rdmdyana and the Alahdb- 
hdrata. Much the same may be said of the 
modem Indian drama, which has as its 
stock themes India’s heroic past and social 
and political reform. Many Indians on 
the other hand, such as G. K. Gokhale, 
Aurobindo Ghosc, Pandit Jawaharlal 
Nehru and Sir Abdul Quadir, have written 
in clear and often brilliant English prose on 
contemporary social and political problems, 
and groups of writers like the Parichaya 
group in Calcutta have tried to bring 
Indian literature on to an equal level 
with contemporary European thought. 
Two at least, K. S. Venkataramni and 
Mulk Raj Anand, have found a fresh 
subject in the daily life of the Indian 
peasant. 

A. A. Macdonell, A History of Sanskrit 
Literature (1900) and Indians Past (1927)» 
A. B. Keith, Classical Sanskrit Literature 
(1923), A History of Sanskrit Literature (1928) 
and Sanskrit Drama (1924); M. Wintemitz, 
Geschichie der indischen Litteratur (3 vols, 
1905-20); R. W. Frazer, A Literary History of 
India (srd cd. 1915); H. H. Gowen, A History 
of Indian Literature (1931); The Legacy of 
India, cd. G. T. Garratt (1937); Modern India 
and the IVest. cd. L. S. S. O’Malley (1941); 
Sylvain L<vi, Le Theatre Indien (1890); Sten 
Konow, Das indische Drama (1920); J. C. 
Ghosc, Bengali Literature (1948); J. N. Far- 
quhar, A Primer of Hinduism (and cd. 191 z) 
and Modern Religious Mot'cments in India 
(1915); M. A. Macauliffc, The Sikh Religion (6 
vols, 1909); W. Can well Smith, Modern Islam 
in India (1946); T. Grahamc Bailey, History 
of Urdu Literature (1932); The Indian Litera^ 
tures of today, cd. B. Kumarappa (1945)* 

The Sacred Books of the East, cd. Max MQl- 
Icr (1875 ff. trs from the Vedas, BrdhmanM, 
Upanishads and the Mahdbhdrata); The IFu- 
dotn of the East (aeries), cd. Crunmer Dyng 
(London); The Heritc^ of India (Series, Lon¬ 
don); H. C. Warren, Buddhism in Translctiom 
(1896); The Rig Veda, The Sdma Veda, The 
Yajur Veda, The AUtarva Veda, The Rdmd* 
yana, all tr. R. H. Griffith (1893—97)5 Select 
Specimens of the Theatre of the Hindus, tr. H. H. 
Wilson (2 voU, 1871); The NUadiyar and The 
Tirwdsagam, both tr. G. U. Pope (1893); 
Psalms of the Mardthd SainU, tr. N. MacNicol 
(1919)5 The Rdmdyana of Tulsi Dds, tr. F. S. 
drowse (1883); Memoirs of Jahdngir, tr. A. 
Rogers and H. Beveridge (1909)* H.G.R. 

Indo-Chinese Llternturet The Indo- 
Chinese languages, Annamese, Cambodian, 
Laotian and Siamese, are tonal members of 
the Thai division of the Siamese-Chinese 
family. This fact determines the form of 
their literature. The predominant type is 
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verse, followed closely by rhythmic or bal¬ 
anced prose. Annamesc is monosyllabic, 
making rh>'thm and rhyme a matter of bal¬ 
ancing the tones of the words in a hxed 
order; the other tongues arc mainly mono¬ 
syllabic, but they have many compound 
words, including imports from Pali and 
Sanskrit. All use parallelism (a balance 
between clauses in a compound sentence) 
as a literary artifice. 

The basis of the literatures is the Budd¬ 
hist canon. Apart from translations, there 
are numerous legends of the life of Buddha; 
miracle stories, accounts of animals trans¬ 
formed into men, moral tales, romances 
and tragedies. Even prose works have 
interspersed verses (in appropriate settings, 
ballads). The Siamese Phum Hon (story of 
a lovely maiden adored by an elephant) 
appears in Annamesc, Cambodian and 
Laotian with characteristic modifications, 
additions and scenic elaborations. The 
three main metres of Siamese poetry (Won, 
kap, klong) fit the neighbouring languages 
and have been adopted with their names. 
Love songs, lullabies, hero ballads, plain¬ 
tive songs of parting are numerous. Moral 
verses, based on Buddhist or Confucianist 
teaching, are taught to children as mne¬ 
monic exercises. Many classical Chinese 
poems have become part of these national 
literatures; sometimes much altered in 
form, less often in content. The Chinese 
San^tzu^'Ching (a school primer in verse) is 
widely known and is still used in the schools 
of Indo-China. 

Indo-Chinese nations have always been 
overshadowed by two culturally powerful 
neighbours—China and India. Some¬ 
times the one influence prevails, again a 
synthesis is produced. Such works as the 
Preciot4s Mirror 0/ the Heart (Buddhist- 
Confucianist ethics) are popular in Annam, 
where they appear with the main text in 
Chinese characters and a paraphrase in 
easy Annamese style. In the other lan¬ 
guages the paraphrase only appears. 

I^w writings form a vast body of Indo- 
Chinese literature. The text of the laws is 
usually illustrated by edicts of the Icings, of 
which large numbers survive. Siam, 
Cambodia, Laos have taken India as their 
main source and model; Annam leaned on 
China. Thus the Latot of Manu {z pre- 
Christian Indian code) exist sidebysidewith 
the traditional laws operative in China south 
of the Yang-tau from r. 500 b.c. ^ History 
is another large division—usually in mixed 
prose and verse. In Annam it follows the 
Chinese model—factual, concise; in the 
other literatures it is mixed with legend and 
romantic fantasy. This fact determines 


the style and content of Indo-Chinese 
drama. There are numerous plays, operas, 
serio-comic sketches; all represent some 
outstanding period in the national hisior>’, 
and the players relive the lives of famous 
figures well known from the histoiy 
manuals. 

Modem literature has not yet settled to a 
fixed style. French inHucnce is naturally 
predominant, but the stark realism of the 
psychological novel does not suit the Indo- 
Chinese taste. Most modem notels arc 
paraphrases of western novels cast in a 
local mould. Efforts towards free verse 
have not been successful; the older models 
persist even in dealing with modem themes. 

Bulletin de VEcole Franfoise d'Fxtrcmf^ 
Orient publishes texts, commentaries and 
notes on Indo-Chinese lircracurc, including 
inscriptions.—A. Lcclire, l^s Codes Contbod^ 
g$em (1898); L. dc Rcinach, Notes sur le Laos 
(1906); H. Cordier, Bibliotheca Indosinica (4 
vols, 1912-15; biblio.); L. Dclaporte, Les 
Monuments du Cambodge (3 vols, 1914-24); M. 
Maybon and L. Russicr, Notions d*Annam 

(1916)- N.W. 

Interlude; see Morality Plays; Farce. 

Ionic, in Greek and Latin prosody, a foot 
consisting of two long syllables followed by 
two short (ionic a nmjore) or two short 
syllables followed by two long (ionic a 
minor e). C.T.O. 

Irish Literature* 'rhe written tradition 
of Gaelic literature begins in the 6th cen¬ 
tury' with archaic poems of praise or satire 
by professional poets, the most notable 
being the Eulogy of St Columba (t 597 )* 
attributed to Dalldn Forgaill, chief poet of 
Ireland. From the 8th century onwards 
we have anonymous poems, some of which 
arc nature poetry of a high order. With 
the 9th century begins the prose tradition 
of heroic literature, which may be arranged 
in three cycles, the Cd Chulainn or Ulster 
Cycle, the Finn or Fenian Cycle and the 
Mythological and Historical Cycle. The 
la^ of form in these prose talcs, as now 
preserved, is balanced by richness of 
imagination and variety of motif. The 
tales include the earliest examples of the 
doomed lovers (*Thc Exile of the Sons of 
Uisliu*, *Thc Story of Cano son of Gart- 
nin \ ‘ The Pursuit of Diarmaid and 
Griinne *)» ^be testing of the hero by ordeal 
(^The Feast of Bricriu’), the fairy mistress 
fThc Adventure of (^nla\ ‘The Sick- 
Bed of CU Chulainn’), the knight errant 
(‘ The Wooing of Emcr ’) and adventure in 
the earthly paradise (‘The Adventure of 
Bran’, ‘The Adventure of Cormac’, ‘The 
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Phantom's Frenzy’), motifs which were 
later employed in medieval literature.^ The 
Visions and Voyages, c.R. ‘The Vision of 
Adamnan’ (i ith century) and ‘The Voyage 
of Macl Duin’, which are connected with 
early Christian apocrypha, also influenced 
medieval romance. Histoiy, genealo^ 
and topography arc recorded in verse in 
the Middle Irish period (950-1250). 
Hagiography and homily in prose arc also 
abunilant. but mainly from Latin sources. 
With the spread of Norman culture in 
Ireland, the fashion of amottr centrtois came 
into Irish poetry. 

From the 13th centuty’ onwards the 
Fenian Cycle prospered at the expense of 
the Ulster Cycle. The principal text is a 
frame-story called ‘The Colloquy of the 
Ancients’ (c. 1200). and later the char¬ 
acteristic form is the ballad. Some 30,000 
lines of Fenian ballad poetry survive. 
Meanwhile, as the result of a change of 
circumstances of which we know nothing, 
schools of bardic poetry grew up (see 

Barps). , , V . 

The early 17th ccntuiy- is marked by the 
work of the historian GeofTrey Keating and 
of the historian and hagiographer Michael 
O’Clery. The Franciscans had become 
the chief guardians of Irish learning, and a 
number of spiritual works were published 
by them from printing presses at Louvain 
and Paris. 'Phis is the time of transition 
from the strict verse {dan direach) of the 
bardic schools to the song-metres {amiirdn) 
of the untrained poets. Of the many poets 
of the 17th and 18th centuries whose work 
has come down to us, Aodhaf^n O Raith- 
illc (t^. 1740), Edghan Ruadh (J SiSilleabh- 
ain (t< 784 ) and Brian Mcrriman (fiSoS) 
deserve mention. With Raftery (■t■• 835 ) 
Irish literature fades away, and the 19th 
century saw the rapid decline of the 

language. , . . 

With the revivalist movement founded 
by Douglas Hyde (1860-1949). however, 
some Irish enthusiasts began again to wnte 
in Gaelic, and a modem literature has 
developed in a small way. Canon Peter 
O’Leary spoke Irish from childhood. 
Though lacking in originality, so that his 
work consists largely of adaptations and 
translations, he was a master of idiom and 
style. S/adna (1904), based on a folk¬ 
tale. Ailhris ar Chriost (1914). a translation 
of the Imitatio Christi, and Mo Sgdal FAn 
(1915), an autobiography, deserve special 
notice. Patrick Pearse (1879-1916) had 
learned the language. He wrote some 
effective short stories and a few plays, but 
is remembered rather as the leader of the 
Easter Rising in 1916, one of the first to be 


executed after the surrender. Kdraic 6 
Conaire (ti 928 ). Padr^g O Siochfhradha 
(1883-) and Seamus O Grianna (1892-) 
are others worthy of notice. But the most 
remarkable Irish book of rccem years is 
An tOilednachii^zg) by Tomds O Criomh- 
thain (1S56-1941). It is the autobiography 
of a peasant fisherman from the Great 
Blasket and has been translated into Eng¬ 
lish by Robin Flower (The Islandmari, 

1934). Another autobiography, by Muiris 
O Suilleabhiin (ti9So). entitled Fiehe 
Bliatn ag Fas (1933). was translated by 
George Thomson (Twenty Years A- 
Grotdng. 1933) and has had great success. 

The interest in folk-lore, for the pre¬ 
servation of which a special commission 
was founded in 1935, has found expression 
in many collections of folk-talcs and in the 
publication of a journal devoted to the sub¬ 
ject (Bialoideas, 1927-). 


R. I. Best, Bibliography of Irish Philology 
and Literature (1913) and .... I 9 t 3 ~ 4 ^ (* 942 ); 

E O’Curiy, Mamiscript Materials for Annent 
Irish History (1861; repr. 1878): D. Hyde, 
Literary History of Ireland (1899); E. Hull. 
A Textbook of Irish Literature (1906); K. 
Meyer, Ancient Irish Poetry (and ed. 19 * 3 . 
repr. 1931): K. Jackson. Early Celtic Nature 
Poetry ( 1935 ): Thumeysen, Dte triseJte 

Heldeti- und Kdnigsage (1921); G. Uoltin, 
L'Epopee irlandaise (1926); A. dc Blicam, 
Gaelic Literature Surveyed (1929): I- *• 
Cross and C. H. Slovcr, Ancient Insh rales 
(1936); M. Dillon. The Cycles of the Ktf^s 
(1946) and Early Irish Literature (i 949 ); D. 
Corkcry, The Hidden Ireland (* 925 ); ^' 
Flower, The Irish Tradition (i 947 )- M-U. 

Works of General Use in Anglo-Irish 
Literature. —General (Literary History and 
Criticism) : K. Alspach, Irish Poetry from the 
Invasion to X798 (* 943 ); Boyd. Irdand s 
Literary Renaissance (2nd cd. 1922); A. Clarke, 
Poetry in Modem Ireland (i 9 S»); K. Farrcn, 
The Course of Irish Verse (1948); »• 

Irish Literature and Drama (1936); 

Donagh» Liitralure in Ireland (19*6)* A- 
Rivoallan, Litthature Irlandaise Contemporatne 
(1939); H. S. Krans, Irish Life in Irish Fsetson 
(1903); B. Kicly, Modern Iruh Ficfwn (19S0); 
S. Brown, A Guide to Books on Ireland (1912); 
O. Elton, Modern Studies (1907) I W. P. Ryan, 
The Irish Literary' Revival (1894). 

Drama: U. Ellis-Fcrmor. The Irish Dramatic 
Movement (i 939 ): M. MacLiammoir. Theatre 
in Ireland (igso) I A. Malone, The Iruh Drama 
(1929); The Irish Theatre, ed. L. Robinson 
(1939); W. B. Yeats, Plays and ConVraverstes 
(1923), Euays (1924); C. Weygandt. Iruh 
Plays and Playwrights (t 9 * 3 )- 

Gaelic Sources and Influences : A. dc BUcain, 
A First Bock 0/Irish Literature (l 934 ) ; Lady 
Gregory, CMcAufoi’n of Muirthmhne (19®*) 8*25 
Gods and Fighting Men (1904); K- 
Celtic Miscellany (1951); T- W. Rollestw. 
Myths and Legends of the Ceittc Race (iQir). 
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AnOiologtes: A Treasury of Irtsh Poetry^ ed. 
S. Brooke and T. W. Rollcston (1900); An 
Anthology of Irish I Wse, cd. P. Colum (1948); 
Nctv Irish Poets, cd. D. A. Garrif>' (1948); Com- 
temporary Irish Poetry, ed. R. Grcaccn and V. 
Iremongtr (i049); 1000 Years of Irish Poetry, 
ed. K. Hoagland (1947); Poems from Ireland^ 
ed- D. MacDonacH (1944); S. O'Sullivan, 
Editor*s Choice; a little Anthology of Poevu 
selected from the Dublin Magazine (1944); The 
Cabinet of Irish Literature, cd. C. A. Read 
(1900); A Golden Treasury of Irish Verse, cd. 
L. Robinson (1925); Irish Poets of the igth 
Century (1951) and Irish Poets of Today; an 
Anthology from The Bell (1944), both cd. G. 
Taylor. R.McH. 

Ise Monogatara (' Tales of IseJapanese 
classical work in about Z25 episodes, each 
centred around one or more short poems 
(Uinka). The episodes are not connected, 
but describe the adventures (mostly 
amorous) of an unnamed hero, generally 
identified with the poet Ariwara no 
Narihira. Its authorship is uncertain; 
some ascribe it to Narihira himself, but, if 
so, it must have been revised subsequently, 
since it contains poems by later writers; 
others credit it to the poetess Ise (t939 ?)• 
Although short and disconnected, this 
book exerted a great influence on Japanese 
literature in the next two centuries. Its 
prose is concise and effective and its poems 
are above the average standard. 

Fr. tr. of part, M. Revon, in Anthohgie de la 
Uttirature japonaise (1923). E.B.C. 

Italian Literature* The origins of the 
Italian language and of Italian literature 
can be traced back to the period of the bar¬ 
barian invasions, the very existence of each 
being conditional upon the final disintegra¬ 
tion of the western Roman empire and the 
consequent creation of new national units. 
This process, long and slow in itself, is 
further complicated by the fact that it be¬ 
comes associated with another and earlier 
process whereby the political unity of the 
Roman empire is replaced, over an even 
wider area of Europe, by the religious unity' 
of Christendom. Hence the existence 
throughout the middle ages of a literature 
which, although written in Latin, remains 
quite distinct from classical Latin litera¬ 
ture and which, although affected by the 
prevailing process of national differentia¬ 
tion, cannot be split up into parts cor¬ 
responding to the subsequent literatures 
of Europe. 

Medieval Period. —The fact that Italy's 
contribution to medieval Latin literature 
between the 7th and loth centuries was 
relatively slight was the result of a far- 


reaching crisis in her culture as well as in 
economic and political activities, a crisis 
which also explains why Italian licoraturc 
came into existence later than the other 
Romance literatures. The birth of lta]i.m 
literature coincides in fact with an all¬ 
round renewal of Italian strength. In the 
latter half of the iith century and e\'cn 
more during the 12th century the political 
situation in Italy underwent a change. 
This change particularly affected the eco¬ 
nomic and social structure of the country', 
which rapidly achieved a degree of wealth 
and widespread prosperity exceptional for 
that age. Alongside the church of Rome, 
victorious in the investiture contest, 
appeared the Lombard communes, the 
maritime republics and the Norman king¬ 
dom of Sicily—all widely differing in con¬ 
stitution, but all able and w illing to play an 
active part in European politics. How 
much Italian power and influence had in¬ 
creased in Europe is shown, over a short 
space of years, by the unexampled great¬ 
ness of Innocent Ill's pontificate, the 
events of the fourth crusade and the trans¬ 
ference into Italy by Frederick If of the 
ncr\'e-ccntre of the Holy Roman Empire. 
About the same time Italy produced 
through St Francis of Assisi a religious 
message that rapidly spread throughout 
Europe. 

St Francis's Cantico di Frate Sole is the 
first masterpiece of Italian poetry. At the 
imperial court of Frederick II, however, 
gathered the first compact group of Italian 
poets, known collectively as the Sicilians, 
because many of them were Sicilian by 
birth and because Palermo was the seat of 
Frederick’s court (see Sicilian School). 
It is to them or perhaps to one of them, 
Jacopo da Lentini, that we ow*e the inven¬ 
tion of the sonnet. 

The poetic language devised by the 
Sicilians aimed at being, and in fact was, 
a common literary instrument for Sicilian 
and non-Sicilian alike. It was based 
nevertheless on the dialects current in 
southern Italy, deriving its uniformity from 
the discipline and intercourse of the im¬ 
perial court. Granted its dialectal basis, 
it is natural that once this standardizing 
influence was removed it should have 
sounded more and more like a foreign lan¬ 
guage the farther it travelled from its 
country of origin, especially when, after 
crossing the Central Apennines, it came 
into contact with the very different dialects 
of northern Italy. Thus while the poetry 
of the Sicilians, sharing in this respect the 
fate of Frederick's own policies, was able 
to establish itself partially in central 
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Italy and penetrate the university city of 
Bolopna, elsewhere, particularly in the 
north, Jt appears to have been completely 
unsuccessful. 

This docs not mean that the various dia¬ 
lects of Italy were independent and self- 
contained like so many separate languages. 
In fact, both in the literary and political 
history of 13th-century Italy, there is a 
complete lack of national consciousness, 
whether in respect of the country as a 
whole or of its individual parts. And just 
as in the political field each purely Italian 
initiative develops in close association with 
outside forces, so the shape of Italian 
literature in this period is determined not 
only by the various Italian dialects but by 
the intervention of other languages and 
literatures. Thus the Sicilian poets were 
profoundly influenced by the Proven9al 
lyric, while in north Italy during the same 
period (1200-50) we find a number of 
iVoven^al poets living as guests of courts 
and cities, and a number of Italians— 
among them Sordcllo of Mantua, im¬ 
mortalized by Dante—who actually wrote 
in Provencal themselves and indeed prob¬ 
ably never used any other language for 
literary purposes. Equally strong and 
widespread throughout the 13th century 
was the French influence, which indeed 
increased as the political power of France 
increased; and we find Italian writers using 
French as if it were their mother tongue. 
In north Italy there also existed throughout 
the 14th century, and even as late as the 
beginning of the 15th (by which tjine the 
Provencal fashion was quite extinct), a 
Franco-ltalian or Franco-Venetian litera¬ 
ture, so called because it was written in a 
hybrid language that was basically French 
but had an admixture of Italian, chiefly 
Venetian, dialectal features. On the other 
hand, a specifically north Italian school of 
poetry which flourished, especially in Lom¬ 
bardy, during the 13th century, and which 
bears witness to on attempt to create a 
language that would be generally intel¬ 
ligible to educated persons throughout the 
Po valley, had little or no influence else¬ 
where in Italy and had quite disappeared 
by the middle of the 14th century. This 
Lombard poetry was not only quite dif¬ 
ferent linguistically from the love poetry of 
the Sicilians, but showed a preference for 
moral and religious subjects and was 
strongly didactic in inspiration. Its chief 
affinities are therefore with the specifically 
religious poetry which developed in Italy 
in the course of the 13th century as a result 
of the great spiritual reawakening brought 
about by St Francis. But this poetry, too. 


which by the veiy nature of its inspiration 
and through its close connexion with 
preaching and worship should have had, 
and did have, a wider circulation and a 
longer life, failed nevertheless to provide a 
unified, central tradition on which Italian 
literature might base itself. Instead it 
split up into a number of local and pro¬ 
vincial groups in keeping with the frag¬ 
mentary political and linguistic structure 
of Italy, which it revitalized here and there 
but could not alter. It is significant that 
the one really great religious poet of the 
age—the Umbrian Minor Friar Jacoponc 
da Todi—should have been a fellow- 
countryman of St Francis and a member of 
his order. 

In this account of 13th-century Italian 
literature nothing has so far been said of 
Rome and Tuscany. In the case of Rome 
it is obvious that as the centre of an ancient 
Latin tradition, at once Christian and 
international, she could hardly take an 
active part in the formation of a new 
national tradition. Tuscany, on the other 
hand, displayed from the middle of the 
13th century onwards a remarkable readi¬ 
ness to adapt to her own purposes literary 
innovations from every part of Italy. She 
welcomed the poetry of the Sicilians and 
when, with the collapse of the Swabian 
dynasty, it ceased to be a living force, she 
made it her own and developed to the ut¬ 
most limits its most characteristic creation, 
the technically artificial love-lyric closely 
modelled on the Proven9al pattern. Like¬ 
wise she submitted to the influence boA 
of French literature and of the didactic 
and religious poetry current in north Italy 
and in the Franciscan stronghold of Um¬ 
bria. Furthermore it seems to have been 
realized in Tuscany, better and sooner than 
anywhere else in Italy, that a link would 
have to be established bettveen the rising 
vernacular literature and the Latin tradi¬ 
tion. So in the second half of the 13th 
century, thanks particularly to Guittone 
d’Arezzo and the Florentine Brunetto 
Latini, and in keeping with a rapid and 
startling increase in her political and 
economic power, Tuscany assumed the 
leadership of Italian literature. It thus 
became her task to fuse the various im¬ 
pulses which had manifested themselves in 
different parts of Italy, and consolidate 
them in a new literary tradition runniiig 
parallel to the ancient tradition of Latin 
culture and the Latin schola. The latter 
had indeed not only retained an undisputed 
monopoly of education and literary and 
scientific research, but had benefited too by 
the general reawakening of Italy out of 
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which the new literature had been bom. 
Thus, for example, while the excellence of 
her jurists was fully maintained throughout 
the 13th centur>', Italy began at the same 
time to display such a taste and aptitude 
for philosophy as to be able to send to Paris 
masters like St Thomas Aquinas and St 
Bonaventura. 

The first attempt to relate the new 
Italian poetry to philosophy and theology 
was made in the university city of Bologna, 
by Guido Guinizelli; but it was at once 
seized upon by a Florentine poet, Guido 
Cavalcanti, who made it the guiding prin¬ 
ciple of a poetic movement, exclusively 
Tuscan, known as the dolce %l\l novo. 
From this school came Dante Alighieri. 
With him Italian literature, which had 
barely emerged from its early struggle for 
existence in the face of fierce competition 
from the older Romance literatures, sud¬ 
denly became the first and for a long time 
the greatest of the literatures of modem 
Europe. Dante’s works are indeed the 
sum, in all aspects and directions, not only 
of the varied culture of Italy but of that of 
the Europe of his own day; they are more¬ 
over the one thing in literature which in the 
long process of formation of a modem cul¬ 
ture opposed to that of the middle ages 
exists to recall the old age to the new*. 
While in other literatures there is a break 
between the 14th and 15th centuries, as a 
result of which they depart so radically 
from their former practices as to change 
their very linguistic structure, Italian 
literature, thanks to Dante, acquired a com¬ 
pactness and continuity which are still 
apparent after seven centuries. 

This docs not mean of course that the 
whole of Italy in the 14th century im¬ 
mediately responded to the unitary appeal 
of Dante’s poetry or that Tuscan litera¬ 
ture itself W'as content to follow his ex¬ 
ample. Strange as it may seem nowadays 
the opposite is true. The whole of Italy 
was certainly stirred by the appearance of 
such a work as the Divtna Comntedia (see 
Dakte); and the consequent conviction 
that henceforward Tuscan literature was 
the only one that could be considered for a 
place immediately below that of Latin 
scholastic literature may be regarded as the 
real, if not the only, cause of the almost 
complete breakdown or disappearance, by 
the middle of the 14th century, of the 
vigorous provincial literatures which had 
fiourished outside Tuscany throughout the 
13th century. It was not, however, until 
some hundred years later, in about the 
middle of the isth century, that any ex¬ 
tensive areas of Italy, whether in the north 


or south, were fired by Dante’s example to 
follow the path traced out by ’Fuscan litera¬ 
ture. Indeed Tuscan literature itself, both 
in Dante’s ow’n day and afterwards, showed 
an>'thing but a meek acceptance of the les¬ 
sons of the dolce stil novo and the Divina 
Conimcdia. Both before and after the 
dolce stil novo we find in Tuscany two 
other quite different types of poetr>': the 
first, commonly styled reolistica or borg/iese, 
deals exclusively in pictorial effects and 
even caricature, and includes such poets as 
Cecco Angiolicri of Siena and Folgorc 
da S. Gimignano; the second is wholly 
musical, slight in form and inspiration, 
and based less on the canzone and the son¬ 
net than on the song-like measures of the 
ballata, the madrigal and later the rispetto. 
In either case wc are dealing fundamentally 
with a consei^'ative tendency that sought 
to tic poetry to the every'day life of I’uscany 
and the customs of her people, and rejected, 
as both a risk and a betrayal, the aristocratic, 
philosophical and national outlook of the 
stil novo and Dante. Towards the 
Divina Commedia itself the attitude w as dif¬ 
ferent. Here, in spite of the Italian and 
universal character of the w'ork, the con¬ 
servatively inclined w'cre compelled to 
acknowledge a w*ealth of regional and 
municipal features, and Dante’s infiuence 
on Tuscan prose and poetry' of an historical, 
political and moralizing character was over¬ 
whelming. The reaction, w'hcn it came, 
was on the same national and universal 
plane which Dante had achieved, and w'os 
the work of two writers, again both Tus¬ 
cans, Petrarch and Boccaccio. To a cen¬ 
tury for which the Divina Commedia n\ight 
have sufficed were thus added the Rime 
Sparse and the Decameron and the begin¬ 
nings of Italian and European humanism. 
In short, within only a few j'cars of 
Dante’s death another decisive turn was 
taken in the development of Italian 
literature. 

Humanism. —At the root of humanism 
lies undoubtedly a conflict (brought 
about by the rise of new literatures) be¬ 
tween the Latin tradition, typifying 
the religious unity of Europe, and the 
increasingly diversified national traditions 
which were now beginning to find literary 
expression in new languages and styles. It 
is natural that in Italy, once the scat of the 
empire and now the centre of Latin Chris¬ 
tendom, this conflict should have been 
more acute than elsewhere. An awareness 
of its existence, as of a problem still await¬ 
ing solution, appears already in Italian 
literature of the 13th century and is clearly 
visible throughout Dante’s works But it 
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is to Petrarch that the credit must be Riven 
for finally solviny the problem. 

In Petrarch’s view there had been in 
the middle apes a break in the classical 
tradition. 'I'his break, of much more 
recent date than that produced by God 
through the Christian revelation and the 
destruction of the Roman empire, had left 
Its mark on civilization, culture, lanj^age 
and style; but. being of human origin, it 
could be both deplored and remedied. Ig¬ 
norance and carelessness had cither ob¬ 
literated or distorted the classical tradition. 
That tradition must now be recaptured and 
restored to its original purity, so as to be¬ 
come once again the accepted instrument 
of education and intellectual intercourse 
for men of all nations. As for the new 
literature, it too, like every literature, could 
and must have symmetry and purity of ex¬ 
pression. Its chief concern would be with 
the intimate world of self-scrutiny and 
with the expression of private and fluctuat¬ 
ing thoughts and feelings; but occasionally 
it might be used to make appeals to one’s 
fellow-countiymcn in a national cause. 
Hence, in marked contrast to the encyclo¬ 
paedic qualities of Dante’s work, the com¬ 
pletely personal, and predominantly amor¬ 
ous, character of Petrarch’s Rime Sparse, 
hence too, again in contrast to Dante, the 
simplicity and refinement of his language 
which, almost unchanged, has remained a 
model throughout the history of Italian 
poetry. 

Boccaccio was a devoted friend of 
Petrarch’s and his first collaborator in the 
great enterprise of humanism; but unlike 
Petrarch he was a warm and constant ad¬ 
mirer of Dante. Between these two great 
poets, whom he rightly considered as men 
of the highest genius, and whose greatness 
lay in entirely different directions, Boc¬ 
caccio discovered for himself and Italian 
literature a third way—the way of the story 
that deals, both in prose and verse, with 
the rich drama of human life, constant in 
its interplay of chance and ingenuity, but 
ever changing as to the variety and singu¬ 
larity of the actors—great and small, real 
or fictitious—who take part in it. Dante 
had deduced from his experience of life 
and history an apocalyptic picture of man¬ 
kind committed without hope of change to 
the motionless destiny of eternity. Petrarch 
sought to obliterate the memory and reality 
of human frailty and to set in their place 
the calm prospect of ancient ideals. Boc¬ 
caccio’s concern was to keep alive in 
Italian literature the rich mythological and 
story-telling tradition of the middle ages 
and to assert, against the prophetic solitude 


of a Dante or a Petrarch, the need for 
closer contact between literature and the 
tastes, interests and everyday life of men. 

Boccaccio’s influence was immediately 
effective in Tuscany where it strengthened 
the already existing tendency towards 
realism in literature; elsewhere it was more 
gradual, but in the long run no less im¬ 
portant. On the other hand, the whole of 
Italy was immediately unanimous in fol¬ 
lowing Petrarch’s humanistic programme 
or at least that part of it which aimed at the 
restoration of classical antiquity. Between 
the end of the 14th and the beginning of the 
15th century arose a generation of human¬ 
ists, men whole-heartedly devoted to the 
study of the ancient languages, who, by 
using themselves a correct form of Latin 
based on the classical models, rediscovered 
a common instrument of literary expres¬ 
sion. For the first time Italians, irrespec¬ 
tive of their particular origin and in spite of 
the political and linguistic disunipr of their 
country, were able to collaborate in a single 
literature, which, though completely new, 
drew strength from the illusion that it had 
revived and was now continuing the 
glorious literatures of antiquity. It is un¬ 
doubtedly to humanism that we owe the 
formation in the 15th century of a homo¬ 
geneous Italian literary culture, which by 
the end of that century is firmly established 
as the guide and master of humanistic 
culture throughout Europe. 

Naturally, in the meantime, Tuscan 
literature continued to exist and even to 
spread gradually through the rest of Italy; 
and if the presence of Latin humanistic 
literature made its role more modest, it 
also encouraged experiment and innova¬ 
tion : indeed one can go further and say that 
it actually helped to demonstrate the neces¬ 
sity of such a vernacular literature. Already 
in the first half of the 15th century the 
Venetian humanist Leonardo Giustiniani 
had found relaxation from his Greek and 
Latin studies in the composition of devo¬ 
tional and love poems intended to be set 
to music, which he wrote in his native 
dialect, modified however by Tuscan influ¬ 
ence. At the same time the great Floren¬ 
tine humanist L. B. Alberti revived the 
experiment of transplanting into Tuscan 
literature, prose especially, the nobility of 
form and substance of the classical 
literatures. 

Thus two different tendencies developed 
side by side throughout the isth century 
and throughout Italy. On the one hand, 
the living language, corrected and rein¬ 
forced by the Tuscan example, was used to 
express ideas and feelings which the Latin 
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literature of the humanists either rejected 
or was itself incapable of expressing. On 
the other hand, since the t\N*o languages and 
literatures existed side by side, often in the 
same man, and therefore influenced each 
otlier, vernacular literature tended to 
assume the ver>' forms recognized as 
appropriate to Latin literature. In either 
case, however, irrespective of whether the 
dominating factor was improvization or 
calculation, the procedure remained funda¬ 
mentally experimental, being little different 
from that still employed by the humanists 
in their sometimes highly original Latin 
works. This experimental quality, which 
shows itself most clearly in the i>oetry of 
Lorenzo dc* Medici, is reflected in the 
whole of the Italian literature of the 15th 
century and accounts for the novelty', as 
compared with the earlier Tuscan tradi¬ 
tion, of certain of that literature’s more suc¬ 
cessful innovations, such as the chivalrous 
epics of Pulci and Boiardo, and the Arcadia 
of Sannazaro. Ic explains also why this 
literature should have drawn its col¬ 
laborators, as in the case of Boiardo and 
Sannazaro, from W'idely separated parts of 
Italy, and why nevertheless, as in the case 
of the greatest poet of the century, 
Poliziano, it should have been marked by 
a tendency to shrink from any total pursuit 
of aims; rather as if the simultaneous pos¬ 
session of nvo languages and literatures 
caused the one to cast a shadow upon the 
other and led to a curtailment of effort and 
a withholding of some of the available 
resources. 

The i6th Century. —The end of the 
15th century was marked by a sudden and 
decisive crisis in Italian history. As a re¬ 
sult of the direct intervention of France and 
Spain, Lombardy and the kingdom of 
Naples were conquered and the rest of 
Italy was cither reduced to vassaldom or 
neutralized. Thus at the very moment 
when her civilization was recognized as the 
highest in Europe and the influence of her 
art, manners, scholarship and literature 
was spreading in every direction, Italy was 
compelled to yield to other nations in the 
military and political field and very soon 
in the economic as well. Not long after¬ 
wards, spreading across Europe from Ger¬ 
many, came the Reformation, hostile alike 
to the Roman church and the ideals of 
renaissance civilization. Confronted by 
this mighty series of events, Italian litera¬ 
ture produced in the first half of the 16th 
century that decisive constructive effort 
that had been absent from the experi¬ 
mental fever of the preceding century. ^ It 
was principally a critical effort, involving 


theoretical and historical reflection and 
technical organization. An Italian litera¬ 
ture existed de facto but not de jurf\ it had 
no clear consciousness of itself or of its 
relationship on the one hand to humanist 
Latin literature and on the other to the 
genuine Tuscan tradition; it lacked a 
linguistic and stylistic constitution. 

The man who did most towards solving 
these problems was the Venetian, Pietro 
Bembo. We owe to him the final recog¬ 
nition of the right of Italian literature to 
exist and develop, on the basis of its own 
peculiar tradition, alongside and on equal 
temis with Latin humanistic literature; 
and also the realization that this Italian 
tradition, although Tuscan, could not be 
identified with the evolution, such as it w'as, 
of a literature that was Tuscan in the geo¬ 
graphical sense of the word, since it derived 
from a moment in history' when two great 
Tuscan writers, Petrarch and Boccaccio, 
brought their language to such a pitch of 
literary' perfection that they were able to 
impose themselves as models upon Italy' as a 
whole. Finally it is to him that wc owe the 
first grammatical and stylistic codification 
of the Italian language and, in poetry', 
the formula of Petrarchian imitation or 
Petrarchismo as it is called, which enjoyed 
immense success in and outside Italy 
throughout the century. 

While Bembo was thus reorganizing 
Italian literature on a new and more solid 
basis, others, who only partly shared his 
views or even rejected them, were showing 
a like determination in their own fields. 
The result can be seen in II Principe and 7 
Discorsi of N. Machiavelli, the Coricf^iano 
of B. Castiglione and the Storia d'ltalia of 
F. Guicciardini. I'hese arc all works which 
belong not to Italian literature alone, but, 
because of their representativeness and 
finality, to the history and culture of 
Europe; they are also works in which 
literary skill is never subordinated to sub¬ 
ject matter. In this brief and exceptional 
period of Italian literature a balance was 
struck between qualities as normally 
irreconcilable as critical judgment and 
imaginative intensity. 

This is borne out in the case of the 
greatest poem of the age—the Orlando 
Furioto of Ludovico Ariosto. Here a sub¬ 
ject equally foreign to the classical and 
(excepting a few brilliant anticipations in 
Boccaccio) to the noblest Tuscan tradition 
is made to harmonize with both by means 
of an art which combines liveliness of 
invention, warmth of feeling and the sclf- 
consciousness and irony of a subtle intel¬ 
ligence. As in the masterpieces previously 
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cited, so in Ariosto’s poem, we find an 
insistence on clarity’ and a desire for 
mastery applied to the facts and memories 
of a complicated and dramatic reality, 
whether historical or legendary. This 
reality may distract a man but it must not 
conquer him, and the artist who contem¬ 
plates it .and becomes engrossed in it must 
also seek to dominate it. l ienee a literary 
approach which is neither tragic nor 
properly speaking dramatic, and still less 
heroic, but rather discursive and lyrical— 
an approach which proves how strong was 
the cult of Petrarch in this period of Italian 
literature and how complete the break 
with Dante. 

This attitude which led to the creation 
of an es.sentially lyrical and discursive 
literary language lies at the root of Italy's 
inability or unwillingness to share in the 
dramatic achievements of other modem 
literatures, to which nevertheless she sup¬ 
plied so much dramatic material. The 
splendid balance achieved by the great 
masters of the early i6th century is lacking 
in their immediate successors. The literary 
language which it had cost them so much 
effort to acquire presented their disciples 
with a facile, fool-proof instrument. \Vhat 
had once been virtue tended to become 
virtuosity. The resolute attitude which 
Italian literature had shonm in the period 
of crisis towards events which it could not 
master, but for which it could find com¬ 
pensation in intellectual achievement, de¬ 
generated gradually into acquiescence and 
escapism. Although the fame of Italian 
literature had never been greater, the 
country*'s political and economic impor¬ 
tance was all the while declining, so that 
the part played by literature in society 
became more servile and interested than 
had been the case in the first half of the 
16th century. But this gradual eclipse 
which we witness throughout the century, 
and beyond, was that of a great literature, 
one which included, in addition to its major 
writers, a host of minor figures, who, in 
verse and prose, in Latin and Italian, and 
even in the macaronic jargon of a genius 
like Teofilo Folengo, made a lasting im¬ 
pression on European and Italian culture 
alike. Machiavclli, Bembo, Ariosto, Cas- 
tiglione and Guicciardini had all in their 
different ways affirmed and justified the 
right of Italian literature to compete with 
the classical literatures; but the situation 
created in the second half of the i6th cen¬ 
tury, whereby Italian literature became the 
indispensable complement of the two clas¬ 
sical literatures, was the result of a wonder¬ 
ful collective effort on the part of writers 


great and small over several generations. 
This effort was applied not only to the con¬ 
quest of new literary forms, but also to the 
acquisition of an ever wider circle of 
authors and readers. Hence the apparent 
anomaly of a fundamentally humanistic and 
aristocratic literature which, acting on 
popular sources, produces a Pietro Aretino 
or the professional theatre of the com- 
media dell'arte (q.v.); hence too the 
astonishing rhetorical contamination of 
these popular sources and the rapid deple¬ 
tion of ^1 reser\’es apparent in the subse¬ 
quent history of Italian literature. But at 
the same time, aided by the fact that the 
humanistic tradition of Latin poetry’ and 
prose was now in rapid decline, this effort 
worked also in depth, in the refinement and 
perfection of the technique and very con¬ 
ception of literature. The ideals of grace 
and harmony which the humanistic tradi¬ 
tion had represented were now transferred 
bodily to Italian literature, whose emula¬ 
tion of the classical models became in 
consequence both more direct and more 
dangerous. W^at had been a disciplined 
and systematic effort thus became on heroic 
contest with the great masters of the clas¬ 
sical epic, Virgil and Homer. It is in this 
connexion that we encounter Torquato 
Tasso, who, though the victim of intense 
and misguided rhetorical pressure, ex¬ 
presses all the greatness and melancholy of 
Italian renaissance literature in its decline. 
In Tasso’s Gerusalemme Liberata the lyrical 
and oratorical tradition, which he had in¬ 
herited and to which he remained true, is 
enriched with a religious solemnity and 
dramatic intensity, which in Italy re¬ 
awakened for the first time the echo of 
Dante’s poetry and before long had pro¬ 
found repercussions on the poetry of other 
European nations. 

Baroque Period. —With Tasso and, to a 
lesser extent, with Guarini a highly 
developed rhetorical instrument lays bare 
the deep-seated spiritual disquiet which 
had been secretly accumulating as a res^t 
of so much sclf-consciou? literary activity 
and which the artistic canons of the Renais¬ 
sance could no longer restrain or satisfy. 
Elsewhere in Europe new paths, different 
from those which Italian literature per¬ 
sisted in following, had been discovered by 
men who had been trained in the hard 
school of war and power politics and who 
with their swords and intellects had fought 
or were still fighting in defence of the 
greamess of their national heritage. Other 
languages and other literatures had ap¬ 
peared or rather reappeared, which after 
following in the footsteps of Italian during 
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the earlier phases of their development 
were now finally aware of their o\m dis¬ 
tinctive mission. 

By the end of the i6th century' Italian 
literature was haWng to compete, not with 
the classical literatures, but with other 
modem literatures. In this competition it 
had the immediate advantage of consum¬ 
mate rhetorical skill, but also the disad¬ 
vantage ofa more facile Jess vigorous inspira¬ 
tion. Italy was no longer in the centre of 
European political and economic activity. 
While her last great philosophers, Bruno 
and Campanclla, were being condemned, 
the one to the stake, the other to the dun¬ 
geons of the Inquisition, elsewhere new 
discoveries were being made in the field of 
thought. Even in humanistic studies 
proper Italy had begun to be left behind. 
Literature received but slight stimulus 
from contemporary society, and having 
divorced itself from life in the days when 
such a divorce was justified, could not 
easily re-establish this contact. It is for 
this reason that so little came in his own 
day of Galileo's combination of scientific 
and literary greatness-^ phenomenon 
which, thanks partly to the school of scien¬ 
tific writers which he founded, was of the 
utmost importance in the subsequent 
development of Italian prose and Italian 
literature generally. 

The crisis in luly of the baroque age 
did not however so much concern prose, 
which continued to flourish through¬ 
out most of the 17th century, as poetry. 
But poetry was still, as in the age of Tasso, 
the supreme pursuit of Italian literature 
and still commanded the most stubborn 
loyalty. The chief poet of the baroque 
age in Italy was G. B. Marino, the author 
of a highly original attempt to counteract 
the prevailing sense of anxiety by means of 
a kind of verbal enchantment, w'hich vying 
with music and the figurative arts set up 
the image of a life of externals superior to 
real life. Marino’s attempt demolished in 
one stroke all the surviving rhetorical 
energies of Italian poetry. Nothing re- 
tnained now except the minor industry of 
canzonette and madrigals for music, or, as 
withTassoni, Rosa and Rcdi, the flight from 
an unpleasant reality towards the grot^que, 
satirical and comic in poetry, or the inten¬ 
tion, proclaimed by Chiabrera and grad¬ 
ually taken up by others, of looking for a 
new world, though no one knew where or 
how to find it. 

The I 8th Century. —In the xyth cen¬ 
tury there was a growing realization that 
times had changed, and a suspicion that 
Italian literature had declined and that other 


literatures, such as French and Spanish, 
had correspondingly increased in impor¬ 
tance. Literature itself, and the practice 
of poetry' in particular, yielded more and 
more to studies and researches in the fields 
of science, philosophy and history'. It is 
significant that all the major figures in 
Italian literature bom in the second half of 
the 17th century—G. V. Gravina, G. B. 
Vico, A. Zeno, L. A. Muratori, S. Maffei 
and P. Giannone—should have been men 
who w'ere also, and in most cases prin¬ 
cipally', concerned with subjects other than 
literature. It was Gravina who, while still 
a young man, played the chief part in the 
formation at Rome in 1690 of the Arcadian 
academy. Both there and in his writings 
he became the determined advocate of a 
reform of Italian literature; and in fact the 
*\rcadian academy, which came into exist¬ 
ence at the precise moment when the need 
for reform was more or less generally felt, 
succeeded in avoiding the fate of countless 
other such bodies in Italy and became an 
institution of national importance, giving 
its name to a whole period of Italian 
literature. 

The name of the new academy recalled 
the purity and simplicity of Greek poetry', 
whose values it reaffirmed against the cor¬ 
rupt splendours of baroque. Guided by 
this ideal, Italian literature entered upon 
the new century with a complete rejection 
of the recent past, which was made entirely 
responsible for its decline, and, relieved of 
this encumbrance, again laid claim to the 
position it had held during the Renaissance 
of being the sole direct heir to the classical 
literatures. At the very beginning of the 
18th century there followed as the inevitable 
consequence of this claim an attitude of 
rivalry towards French literature, which in 
the meantime had placed itself in the very 
forefront of European culture. This ques¬ 
tion was particularly acute in the case of the 
theatre, since Italy was clearly lacking in 
dramatic authors comparable in stature to 
those of France. Hence an outburst of 
dramatic emulation, crowned by the Euro¬ 
pean success of the melodramas of P. 
Metastasio and, to a lesser extent, of the 
comedies of C. Goldoni and even xhc fxabc 
of C. Gozzi; and not without effect even¬ 
tually on V. Alficri’s choice of the tragic 
medium. 

But the pretext of competing with the 
French drama only concealed the fact that 
Italian literature needed to adapt itself to 
changed conditions. Towards the middle 
of the x8th century this need began to be 
openly admitted. This is not to say that 
there was any falling-off in nationalistic 
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pride or prejudice; but the Arcadian re- ii 
forms of so years before were no longer c 
felt to be sufficient. Competition from h 
foreign literatures had been growing in the v 
meantime. The Arcadian academy had c 
only had to consider French literature of v 
the age of Louis XIV; now account had to r 
be taken of the literature of the age of a 
Louis XV, of English literature, whose 
European importance was steadily in- c 
creasing, and soon of German literature I 
also. The two greatest poets of the first t 
half of the Arcadian period, Metastasio and I 
P. Rolli, had themselves both been com- f 
pelled to spend the greater part of their t 
lives outside Italy, the one in Vienna, s 
the other in London. Further more, in t 
the age of the French encyclopaedists, the ( 
pressure of philosophy and science on pure < 
literature increased enormously. Finally, t 

os a result of tlie three Wars of Succession, 1 
great changes had taken place in the ( 
political structure of Italy, and, in her ] 
social and economic structure, were still 1 

taking place. I 

The moment was favourable to new 1 
ideas and judgments, to bold initiatives, to 1 
programmes and controversies. It was the 1 
moment for literary journals, whether the 1 
work of individuals like the Frusta Let- \ 
teraria of G. Baretti, or of groups like the 
Milanese (1764-66), run by the 1 

brothers Pietro and Alessandro Verri, C. 
Bcccaria and others. These journals re¬ 
veal the extent to which the prestige of the 
two principal Italian academies, the 

Arcadia and the Crusca, had been shaken, 
and show what progress had been made, 
since the time of Gravina and Muratori, in 
the critical revaluation of the Italian literary 
tradition. This revaluation was not carried 
out merely at the expense of baroque bad 
taste, but, as the Lettere virgiliane (1757) 
and the Lettereinglesi{\^(si )of S. Bettinelli 
show, struck at the whole of Italian 
literature. 

The Lettere virgiliane were accompanied 
by a supplement entitled Blank Verses by 
Three ExcelletU Authors, the authors being 
Bettinelli himself, F. Algarotti and C. I. 
Frugoni. Their aim w'as to provide a 
model for a new kind of poetry, in which 
blank verse would replace rhyme, and 
didacticism, based on moral philosophy 
and the sciences, take the place of descrip¬ 
tion. In spite of the fame which Frugoni 
enjoyed throughout the century, the value 
of this poetry must be accoimted alight; 
but the programme of these three authors 
was timely and justified, and the poetic 
reforms which Giuseppe Parini was 
carrying out at just this time agree with it 


in a number of particulars. There is this 
difference, however, that Parini, both in 
his longer poem II Giorno and in his Odi, 
was far removed from any incidental issue 
of controversy, and though his subjects 
were topical, even painfully so, his poetry 
marks a return to a st>’le of perfect cohesion 
and classical restraint. 

At a time when the restlessness engen¬ 
dered by the age of enlightenment was 
beginning to inflame the hearts and imagina¬ 
tions of men, Parini provided an object- 
lesson in sobriety and balance; but the 
further we advance into the second half of 
the century, the more intense becomes the 
search for novel or sensational artistic 
effects. Bettvecn 1763 and 1772 M. 
Cesarotti revealed to Italians the poetry of 
Ossian and shortly afterwards, with a 
translation of the Iliad, revived interest in 
Homer. Homer, Ossian, the Bible, Dante 
and Shakespeare all become an essential 
part of the pre-romantic Parnassus. They 
represent a poetry older than, and inde¬ 
pendent of, rules, and look forward to a 
new poetry which will break with the 
mediocre tastes and requirements of 
modem society and become again, as in 
the heroic age, the voice of genius and 
enthusiasm. 

The tragic aspect of the lonely, super¬ 
human mission thus assigned to the poet 
is evident in the tragedies and indeed 
throughout the harshly wrought works of 
V. AJlieri. In the multiform, smooth¬ 
flowing and vivid verses of V. Monti, on 
the other hand, we find all the self-assur¬ 
ance of a poetry that, having freed itself 
from the tyranny of reason and science and 
returned to its proper function, can now 
dw'cll at leisure on the beauty of the tmi- 
versc and the variety of human affairs. To 
these two contradictory aspects of Italian 
literature in the age which immediately 
precedes the French Revolution, and later 
witnesses its outbreak and its first reper¬ 
cussions in Italy, may be added the attitude 
of delicate reserve and the conception of 
art as a refuge for the man weary of life and 
history which we find in the works of I. 
Pindemonte. 

Thb Rjsorcimento. —The political 
events of the late 18th and early 19th cen¬ 
tury were, however, beyond the reach of 
Alfieri's tragedy, Monti’s epic or Pinde- 
monte’s idyll, and it is not until we come to 
U. Foscolo that we find a poet capable of 
meeting the challenge of the times. Fos¬ 
colo’s poetry, which is at once tragic, epic 
and idyllic, sums up and concludes the 
painful process of renewal which had been 
going on in Italian literature throughout 
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the previous century. It is neo-classical 
poetr>% written in an age which witnessed 
all over Europe, in literature and the arts 
alike, the triumph of neo-classicism—the 
last great victor>' of that fundamentally 
Italian phenomenon, the humanist tradi¬ 
tion, over the rapidly growing forces of 
romanticism, nationalism and economic 
and social revolution. 

In the year 1815, while Foscolo, after 
the fall of Napoleon and the restoration of 
Austrian power in Italy, was on his way to 
exile in Switzerland and England, A. Man- 
zoni published at Milan his Inni Sacri. A 
year later, again at Milan, G. Berchet began 
the romantic assault on neo-classicism with 
his Lettera semiscria di Grisostomo^ an 
assault which, aided by alike-minded group 
of Lombard and Piedmontese friends, he 
continued with even greater force between 
1818 and 1820, in the periodical 11 Con- 
ciliatore. In 1820, following the example 
of Spain, the first Italian revolution broke 
out at Naples. The Conciliatorc sup¬ 
pressed by the Austrian authorities, its 
collaborators being either arrested or com¬ 
pelled to flee the country. One of the 
arrested was Silvio Pellico who later 
wrote a memorable account of his ten 
years of imprisonment in Le Mie Prigicnxi 

... 

The romantic revolution in Italy coin¬ 
cided with the political revolution of the 
lUsorgimento^ which in 50 years miracul¬ 
ously procured for the country what it had 
lacked for centuries, namely unity and 
independence. The coincidence betNveen 
the two revolutions is not merely a matter 
of chronology; between them there is a 
constant interchange of reactions and influ¬ 
ences; and during the decisive period, 
1830-48, the same men figure as the pro¬ 
tagonists of each. This is not to say how¬ 
ever that the two revolutiorts were one, 
since both in their immediate and remoter 
consequences there were important points 
of divergence between them. As Manzoni 
had clearly seen from the outset, romantic¬ 
ism involved a religious objective, recallmg 
the poet *8 attention to the basic Christian 
doctrine of the equality and brotherhood of 
all men, as well as that of man’s individual 
responsibility before God. The result was 
a demand for a literature which would be 
both popular and individual, and which, 
transcending all historical, political ^ and 
social differences, would touch the single 
common root of human nature and human 
destiny. Hence Manzoni’s aversion from 
all historical privileges and prejudices, 
designed to favour particular ages, nations 
or men; hence too, given the peculiarities 


of the Italian situation, his hostilit>* towards 
the humanistic, aristocratic and poetic 
tradition in Italian literature, with its reflec¬ 
tion of deep-rooted historical, political and 
social difl'erentiation. A decisive break 
with that tradition is marked by the pub¬ 
lication of Manzoni’s greatest work, / 
Promessi Sposiy the first novel, and indeed 
since the time of Boccaccio the first prose 
work, which Italian literature can number 
among its masterpieces. 

A very different attitude towards roman¬ 
ticism is to be found in Manzoni's contem¬ 
porary, G. Leopardi, who, besides being a 
champion of poetry' and tlie classical 
tradition, was resolutely opposed to Man- 
zoni*s Christian conception of life and art. 
From the classical tradition, however, 
Leopardi derived and turned into poetry’ a 
view of life no less religious, no less con¬ 
cerned with equality and the individual, 
than that which Manzoni derived from 
Christianity and turned into prose. Man¬ 
zoni was concerned with the mass of man¬ 
kind, a moss made up of individual souls 
and destinies; Leopardi with the desperate 
solitude of the individual amid the eternal 
vasmess of the universe. If we discount 
the dogmatic issue, the narrative and 
dramatic prose of the Promessi Sposi and 
the lyrical monologue of Leopardi’s Cauti 
appear as complementary rather than con¬ 
tradictory interpretations of the romantic 
crisis in Europe. 

In the Italy of the Risorgimento, where 
the romantic and political crises tended 
more and more to become identified with 
one another, the messages of I.^opardi and 
Manzoni were too far-reaching to have 
more than a limited bearing on the im¬ 
mediate issues of the situation. Politically 
divided and in part subservient to foreign 
powers, Italy had so far achieved national 
unity and independence in her literature 
alone. It was natural therefore that when 
political unity and independence seemed at 
last to be in sight, Italian literature, under 
the leadership of V. Gioberti and G. Maz- 
zini, should have joined in the struggle. It 
did so with all the high-soulcd courage we 
should expect from men fighting and dying 
in a just cause, but also with the haste, im¬ 
provisation and rhetorical over-emphasis, 
which the stress of events or a fer\’cnt desire 
for success can so easily encourage. The 
result was a literature fundamentally sin¬ 
cere and rich in personal experiences, but 
on the whole lacking in sustained inspira¬ 
tion and careless or inadequate in execu¬ 
tion. Its poverty of technique, which 
due also to the decline of the humanistic 
tradition, is especially apparent in poetry. 
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It is symptomatic that the best poetry’ of 
the period should have been satirical, and 
written in dialcct-Tuscan in the case of G. 
Giusti, Roman in that of his greater con¬ 
temporary, G. G. Belli. 

decisive turning-point in the history 
of the RisoTgimeiito is marked by the revolu¬ 
tion and war of 1848-49. After that 
failure came a period of reflection, followed 
almost immediately by a resumption of 
political and military activity on a more 
appropriate basis of deeds instead of words. 
A similar change occurs in literature. How 
much more cautiously and conscientiously 
the new generation, although still under 
arms, applied itself to literature is shown 
by the Confessioni d'un Otluagenario ol I. 
Nievo—the only historical novel of the 
many inspired by Manzoni's example to 
achieve lasting worth and originality. But 
even the men of earlier generations, those 
who in the first half of the centuty had cither 
given proof of their talents or had been 
painfully seeking their path, now helped 
in the consolidation of Italian literature. 

A case in point is that of M. D’Azeglio 
who rounded off with an excellent auto¬ 
biography a none-too-distinguished literary 
career as a novelist and political writer. 
D’Azcglio’s I Aliei Rieordi was the first of 
an important and characteristic scries of 
autobiographies. In these, especially in 
the Ricordame of L. Settembrini (1815-77) 
and the NotereUc d'utio dci Mille of G. C. 
Abba, the men of the Risorgimento looked 
back upon the past and rediscovered the 
poetry of an age which had been itself $0 
poor in poetry. But for all their sincerity 
the poetry which these men had to offer 
was tenuous indeed, and it was left to a 
critic, F. Dc Sanctis, to produce the real 
epic of the Risorgimento in his Storia della 
lettcratura italiana —a work in which six 
centuries of Italian history and the whole 
evolution of Italian literature are analysed 
and recorded with the passion and colour 
of an heroic legend, in the light of the 
nation’s struggle for independence. 

Poetry continued to be inferior to prose 
until some time after the middle of the 
century. Even so, in the lyrics of N. Tom- 
mosco and the Canti of A. Alcardi there are 
clear signs of a search for a new style; and 
even G. Prati, who was chiefly to blame for 
the chaotic facility which had been the un¬ 
doing of Risorginiento poetry, managed 
somehow in his last works, Psiche (1876) 
and hide (1878), to achieve a loftier and 
clearer strain of inspiration. 

Modern Italy.—A s the Risorgimento 
entered upon its final phase, and as Italian 
literature, now in the hands of men too 


honest to waste themselves in panegyrics, 
took stock of the past and the present, the 
true significance of the romantic crisis, 
through which Italian literature had passed 
at the beginning of the ccntur>% began to be 
apparent. Especially obvious was the 
seriousness of the break in the humanist 
tradition, which in Italy was after all a 
national tradition. Though it was clear 
that Italian literature must continue to be a 
modem literature, it was imperative also 
that it should retain its native character¬ 
istics and create a school capable of ensur¬ 
ing that the rich legacy of the past should 
still be available to the modem world. 

The efforts at self-renewal made by the 
old humanistic and ecclesiastical tradition 
arc apparent in the noble poetry of G. 
Zanclla. But a new tradition was growing 
up in the schools and universities that had 
been established with astonishing rapidity 
in a desire to make a modem nation of the 
new united Italy. At the same time religi¬ 
ous and social problems called more and 
more for the active participation in con¬ 
temporary affairs. It was in these condi¬ 
tions that G. Carducci, a product of the new 
lay universities and, by virtue of his rigor¬ 
ous humanistic training, a rebel against the 
excesses of romanticism, appeared on the 
scene. In the long period of peace which 
throughout Europe followed the wars and 
revolutions of the iQth ccntur>’, and while 
the memory of these stirring events was 
still fresh in men’s minds, Carducci suc¬ 
ceeded in creating a fomi of poetry, simple, 
yet heroic and solemn, that glorified the 
deeds and victories of man in history. Un¬ 
sympathetic to the religious and literary 
views of both Manzoni and Leopardi, Car- 
ducci’s affinities were rather with Foscolo 
and the nco-classical school and, outside 
Italy, with Victor Hugo. Through him 
poetry recaptured the predominant position 
it had held in Italy until the time of 
Manzoni. 

When towards the end of the century 
Corducci’s powers began to decline, there 
were two rival claimants for the position 
he had occupied, G. Pascoli and G. D’An¬ 
nunzio. Pascoli was, like Carducci, a pure 
poet with no inclination towards other 
forms of literature; even more than Car¬ 
ducci he was a humanist, so much so that 
he revived the almost forgotten tradition of 
writingpoetry in Latin. But as this experi¬ 
ment shows, and as his Italian poetry con¬ 
firms, Pascoli was in fact destroying the 
humanist tradition from within, every bit 
as much as the romantics had sought to 
destroy it from without. In other words, 
he rejected the classical tradition as a living 
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presence and turned it into something re¬ 
mote and affected, while at the same time 
directing Italian poetry towards the sub¬ 
lime ordinariness of evcrj'day things. In 
place of Carducct^s impassioned national 
eloquence, Pascoli offered the derailed 
l>Tical confession of a single life. He was 
the first to grasp the meaning of Lcopardi^s 
teaching, and it was largely thanks to him 
that Italian pDetr>' disintegrated in its lan¬ 
guage and its metres and became an 
anarchic, individualistic medium for men 
possessing no other country but the world. 

By the end of the century the spirit of 
the Risorgimertto had begun to be forgotten, 
and in the long peace which accompanied 
the consolidation of the new state, eco¬ 
nomic expansion and the search for wealth 
and comfort pushed religious and social 
problems more and more into the back¬ 
ground. The imperialist policies of the 
day had still not given any hint, least of all 
in Italy, of the imminence of a European 
catastrophe; nor, after the suppression of 
the Paris Commune, could the fear of social 
revolution do much to damp the lust for 
possession and the glamour of extravagance 
and luxury. Under such conditions the 
impact of Pascoli’s poetry, with its religious 
and revolutionary message, w'as bound to 
be slight; and he himself in the end adopted 
an attitude of compromise. 

Great success was enjoyed, on the other 
hand, by the sensual, portentous poetry of 
D’Annun^Jo, who subjected Carducci's 
neo-classical style to the same baroque 
distortion which the poetic style of the 
Renaissance had undergone in the late t6th 
and early 17th century. Where Carducci 
and, to some extent, Pascoli had sought 
merely to defend the national interests of 
Italy, D'Annunzio attempted to engage 
her in the contest for imperial power then 
raging among the states of Europe. He 
was well aware of the help he could derive 
for such a purpose from a rhetorical instru¬ 
ment like the Italian language, and this 
instrument he duly employed with a skill 
only equalled by his indifference and al¬ 
most contempt for the slow, painful pro¬ 
cess of elaboration which had made its 
existence possible. Unlike Carducci and 
Pascoli, D’Annunzio was not exclusively a 
poet, although it was in poetry, or in poetic 
and rhythmical prose, that he did his best 
work. He tried also to be a novelist and a 
dramatist, not merely from motives of 
ambition, but because he had grasped the 
fact that in modem Europe poetry no 
longer counted as the highest art and that 
the triumph of other forms, particularly the 
novel, was assured. 


Even in Italy, where the theatre had con¬ 
tinued to be unproductive, the novel had 
held its ground throughout the second half 
of the 19th centur)’, in the face of the over¬ 
whelming success of Carducci*s poetr\*. 
That poetr>' had been, as it were, the store¬ 
house and mirror of the ancient traditions 
and recent glories which had made Italy 
into an independent and united nation. 
But underneath this unified structure there 
still remained profound differences, espe¬ 
cially between the north and the south, as 
well as social and religious problems which 
the Risorgimento had cither shelved or itself 
created. All these things found their out¬ 
let in the novel, which thus at last sub¬ 
stantiated and applied Manzoni*s notion of 
popular literature as literature not merely 
written for, but deriving from, the people. 
Nearest to the letter of Manzoni*s teaching 
were the north Italian novelists, such as A. 
Fogazzaro; and farthest away, for obvious 
reasons, those from the south. It is how¬ 
ever in one of the latter, G. Verga, that we 
find, in spite of his completely different 
outlook on life, the true inheritor of iVIan- 
zoni*s reforming spirit. 

The 20TH Cektuhy.—V erga*s solitary 
greatness was not, and could not have been, 
appreciated either in the decade (1880-90) 
when he produced his best work or in that 
immediately following. But it is to Italy’s 
credit that the triumph of D’Annunzio’s 
rhetoric in the late iQth and early 20th 
centur>' was less complete than had been 
that of Carducci’s a short time earlier. It 
was sufficient, certainly, to suppress almost 
all genuine poetr>', banishing to the out¬ 
skirts of Italian literature the little that 
remained—the dialect compositions of C. 
Pascarella and S. Di Giacomo, and the 
lyrics of G. Gozzano and other minor 
poets, who not for nothing were called the 
‘twilight groups {crepuscolari). It w’as 
sufficient also to obscure and delay recog¬ 
nition of the novels of Italo Svevo and the 
narrative experiments of Verga’s successor, 
L. Pirandello. But it could not prevent 
Italian culture on the eve of the first world 
war from obeying the summons of a great 
philosopher, Benedetto Croce, and carry¬ 
ing out under his guidance a thorough 
re-examination of the nature, historical pro¬ 
cesses and present function of literature. 
In this way Italian culture acquired a new 
awareness of the historical and theoretical 
problems propounded by romanticism and 
was finally able to check D'Annunzio’s ex¬ 
treme rhetorical exploitation of the human¬ 
ist and neo-classical tradition. 

Croce’s influence made itself felt chiefly 
through the medium of the review, La 
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Critica, founded and edited by himself. 
The stages of the critical revision that was 
going on in literature were also marked by 
periodicals like La Voce (1908-16), La 
Ronda (1919-23) and, later, Solaria (1926- 
34), and by the avant-garde groups asso¬ 
ciated with them. 

If the crisis which began with the out¬ 
break of the first world war and ended in 
Italy with the advent of Fascism provided 
D’Annunzio with a last magnificent oppor¬ 
tunity, it found Italian literature generally 
engaged in a phase of critical stock-taking 
marked, as is evident from Croce’s own 
attitude and from a work like the Esame di 
Coscienza di un Lelteralo of R. Serra, by a 
readiness to bear the burden of events 
rather than to intervene in them. The 
burden was such that it could not be borne 
without drawing on the most intimate re¬ 
sources of the individual conscience; and 
this led to a more cautious and diffident 
choice of words, to the abandonment of 
decorative effect and the search for a lan¬ 
guage that combined restraint with a 
capacity for expressing exceptional 
experiences. 

The experiences of the first world war 
and the irrunediate post-war period led to 
a search for a new kind of poetry, such as 
wc find in G. Ungaretti and E. Montale; 
and a new kind of descriptive, cssay-like 
prose, the so-called prosa d’arte, whose 
chief exponents are E. Cecchi and A. 
Baldini. In the theatre the impact of 
events can clearly be seen in the work of 
Pirandello, whose characters are in the 
paradoxical situation of wanting to destroy 
all illusions, though being at the same time 
incapable of finding any real meaning in 
life. 

In the period between the two wars nar¬ 
rative prose has come more and more to be 
accepted as the touchstone of modem 
Italian literature, and it is in narrative prose 
that A. Palozzeschi and R. Bacchelli, ex- 
members of the Voce and Ronda groups, 
have done their best work. In this most 
recent line of development a decisive turn, 
symptomatic of the tastes of a new genera¬ 
tion, is marked by A. Moravia’s youthful 
novel, Gli Indifferenti. 

In the history of modem Italian litera¬ 
ture there is nothing that can be called a 
Fascist period. But the narrative prose 
tradition has continued to develop in the 
new literary movement still in progress 
that draws its inspiration from the crisis 
produced by the second world war. 

G. Tiraboschi, Storia della lelteratura 
ilaliana (1772-82; and rev. ed. 1787-94); F. 
De Sanctis, Storia della letl. ital,, Eng. tr. J. 


Rcdfcrn {z voU. 1932)—both fundamental; F. 
Flora, Storia della Utt. ital. (2 vols. 1940-41); 
il. Hauvette, Litteralure italienue (1906); C. 
Foligno, Epochs of Italian Literature (1920); 
Storia letteraria d'ltalia (Milan, 1929-39) in¬ 
cludes A. Viscardi, Le On’iCini, G. Bertoni, 11 
Duecento, N. Zingarelli, Dante (2 vols), N. 
Sapegno, 11 Trecento, V. Rossi, II Quattrocetjto, 
G. Toffanin, 11 Cintjuecento, A. Bclloni, // 
Seicento, G. Natali, II Setlecento (2 vols), G. 
Nlaz7/>ni, L’Ottocento (2 vols) and A. Gallctti, 
11 Sovecento ', G. Prczzolini, Repertorio biblio- 
grafico della storia e della critica della Utt. ital. 
(z vols for 1902-32, Rome 1938-39 ; 2 vols for 
1933-42, New York 1946-48): Un cin(juanten- 
nio di studi sulla lettcralura italiana: Saggi 
dedicati a Vittorio Rossi (2 vols, 1937): Prob- 
lemi ed orientomenti critici di lirtgua e di letlera- 
tura italiana, ed. Attilio Momigliano: (i) 
Sotizie introduttive e sussidi bibliografici; 
(ii) Tecnica e Teoria Ulteraria; (iii) Questiotti e 
correnti di storia letteraria ; (iv) Lettcrature com- 
parale (Milan, 1948-49); The Oxford Booh of 
Italian Verse (2nd cd. 1952)- 

C.D. (tr. R.J.O.R.) 


apanese Literature covers the period 
from about a.d. 400 up to the present 
day. 

Yamato and Nara Periods, up to 
A.D. 794.—This was an era of very remark¬ 
able literary growth. In about 300 years the 
Japanese developed from being a primitive 
people, without any system of writing, to a 
level of high culture. This development 
coincided with the importation of Chinese 
civilization from the Asiatic mainland and 
owed its impetus, if not its inspiration, to 
Chinese influence. 

The earliest surviving Japanese ^oks 
are t%vo historical chronicles, Kojiki and 
Nihongi (qq.v.), of 712 and 720 respectively, 
but, like many books of that age, they were 
written in Chinese. They quote many 
popular songs and poems in Japanese dat¬ 
ing as far back as about A.D. 400. The 
poems are in a form called waka (an alterna¬ 
tion of 5-syllabled and 7-syllabled lines), 
mainly of two types, ‘short poems’ or tanka 
(five lines of 5, 7. S. 7 and 7 syllables 
respectively, a total of 31 syllables), and 
‘long F>oeins’ or chdka (longer poems in 
which lines of 5 and 7 syllables alternate 
regularly until the end is marked by two 
successive seven-syllabled lines). The 
xoaka poetical form has remained standard 
tmtil very recent times. About 4,500 of 
these poems are contained in the ManydshU 
(q.v.), collected about 760. This fine 
anthology is the highlight of Japanese 
literature. 
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Hbian Period, 794-1185.—This may 
be called the classical period of Japanese 
literature which then reached its climax in 
respect of technical achievement. The 
predominating spirit was one of refinement 
and delicate emotionalism: fine gradations 
of sentiment were hinted at, and sensitivity 
and aesthetic perception were expressed 
with the highest delicac>'. The frankness 
and simplicity, freshness attd straightfor¬ 
wardness of the Nara period were replaced 
by symbolism and technical devices which 
appear to the western reader artificial and 
over-complex until he fully understands 
them. 

Numerous anthologies of poems were 
made, of w'hich the Kokinshu (q.v.) was the 
first and best-known. Prose works in 
Japanese were written for the first time: 
previously all prose had been written in 
Chinese, partly because Chinese was con¬ 
sidered more dignified and partly because 
the system of writing, borrowed from 
Chinese, had not yet been sufficiently 
adapted for large-scale composition in 
Japanese. Soon after 800, however, prose 
works of fiction were written in Japanese, 
one of the earliest being perhaps Taketori 
manogatari (q.v.), and by about 1000 Japan¬ 
ese prose literature had achieved a note- 
w'orthy standard. 

Many of these works reflected the ten¬ 
dency, common in Japanese literature, to 
prefer a succession of disconnected short 
episodes to a single integrated long w'ork. 
The he monogatari (q.v.), Tosa Nikki and 
Sarashina rtikki (q.v.) arc examples of 
episodic fiction, but Grttji mouogatari^ 
Japan’s greatest novel, is an outstanding 
achievement of unified composition. Many 
of the works of fiction of this period were 
written by women, and most contained 
numerous poems. 

Kamakura, NAMBOKUciid and Mubo- 
MACHi Periods, 1185-1603.—After the 
‘golden age’ of the Heian period, a ‘dark 
age ’ of literature ensued for four centuries: 
these centuries were marked by civil wars 
and uprisings, which inevitably were a less 
satisfactory background to literary activity 
than the tranquillity and luxury of the im* 
perial court at Kyoto. Buddhist medita¬ 
tions became more popular, and two new 
types of writing appeared, the gunki morto^ 
gaUxrij ‘war tales’, such as Heike numo*^ 
gatari (q.v.) and n 8 plays, short plays of a 
religious origin in a stereotyped form always 
using traditional themes. Most of these 
nd plays were written by a father and son, 
Kan’ami and Se’ami, in little over 50 years. 
Performed with the n 5 plays were short 
comic interludes called ky 6 gen. 
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Tokvgawa Period, 1603-1868.—By 
1603 a powerful central government had 
reunified Japan, and a great literary 
renaissance took place in conditions of 
returned peace and prosperity. Old forms 
were continued and many new ones were 
initiated. All this composition showed 
vitality*, innovation and even sensational¬ 
ism, partly resulting from the fact that the 
writers were no longer the aristocracy (as 
in the Heian period) or the Buddhist 
monks (as more recently), but the military 
class and the newly-arisen merchant class. 
The number of books produced was enor¬ 
mous since literacy was widespread, print¬ 
ing was efficient and books were cheap. 

Literature now embraced almost all sub¬ 
jects and forms. The drama contained, 
in addition to the «d, two other kinds of 
play, the joruri or puppet-play, in which 
Chikamatsu Monzaemon, the ‘Japanese 
Shakespeare * excelled, and the kabuki or 
popular drama, in which men were actors 
and performances consisted of dialogue 
and singing. Poetiy developed a new 
form, called /miku, short epigrammatic 
poems of only 17 syllables, composed with 
subtle and miniature skill. Learned litera¬ 
ture of ail kinds was produced, especially 
literature dealing with the Chinese classics 
and Confucianism. Novels and short 
stories abounded, including much that was 
humorous and much that was porno¬ 
graphic. Many of the novels are marred by 
exaggerations and improbabilities of plot 
and by an excessive stress on the Confucian 
virtues of filial piety and loyalty. 

Modern Period, j868 to the Present. 
—The reopening of Japan in 1853 to con¬ 
tact with ffic rest of the world, after com¬ 
plete closure since 1638, resuhed in violent 
changes in life, thought and literature as 
western ideas and western inventions were 
widely adopted. The influence of Euro¬ 
pean literature has been extremely great: 
some writers have tried to continue tradi¬ 
tional forms and methods, others have 
wholeheartedly copied western originals, 
and yet others have compromised. No 
consistent style has yet emerged, and the 
prevailing attitude is often one of despair 
and nihilism. 

Japanese literature may be said some¬ 
times to lack depth, strength and under¬ 
standing, since some works, although long, 
may appear trivial and lacking in power or 
purpose: the episodic tendency and pre¬ 
ference for short stories arc symptoms of 
the same thing. On the other hand the 
techniques and external forms of the 
literature show consummate artistry and 
delicate skill, and give expression to an 
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attractive spirit of charm, vitality, wit and 
subtlety. 

General: F. von Wcnckstem, O. Nachod, 
H. Pracsent and W. Hacnisch, Bibliography oj 
Japan (8 vols, 1859-1940); H. Borton, S. Elis- 
scefT and E. O. Rcischaucr, A Selected List 0/ 
Books and Articles on Japan (1940); G. B. San- 
som, JapCfiy a Short Cultural History (1931) 
and The Western World and Japan (n)$o). 

Literature: \\\ G. Aston, A History of 
Japanese Literature (1899; repr. 1933); K. 
Florcnz, Gcschichte der japanischeu Litteratur 
(1906); M. Revon, Anthologie de la litXirature 
faponaxse (1910); \V, Gundert, Die japartische 
Lftcratur (1929); T. Watanabc, The Treasury 
of Japanese Literature {1933); Kokusai Bunka 
Shinkokai (The Society for International Cul¬ 
tural Relations), Introduction to Classic Japanese 
Literature (1948); T. Kunitomo, Japanese 
Literature Since 2868 (1938); Kokusai Bunka 
Shinkdkai, Introduction to Contemporary Japan^ 
ese Literature (1939); G. Bonneau, BiWio- 
graphie de la Literature japonaise contemporaine 
(1937); G. Bonneau, Histoire de la Litteraiure 
japonaise contemporaine (1940). 

Fhose : a. 1 ^. Sadler, Selections from Modem 
Japanese Writers vols, 1942); F. J. Daniels, 
Japanese Prose (1944). 

Poetry: A. Walcy, Japanese Poetry (1919); 
C. I'L Page, Japanese Poetry (1923); G. Bon¬ 
neau, Anthologie de la poisie japonaise (i 93 S); 
A. hliyamori, Masterpieces of japentese Poetry 
(2 vols, 1936) and An Anthology 0/ Japanese 
Poems (1938).— Haiku : W. N. Porter, A Year 
of Japanese Epigrams (19x1); A. Miyamori, 
Anthology of Haiku (1932) and Haiku Poerm 
(1940); G. Bonneau, Le Haiku (i 93 S)* 

Drama: A. Denazet, Le thfdtre au Japan 
(1901); A. Maybon, Le thidtre japonais 
(1925); F. A. Lombard, An Outline History of 
the Japanese Drama (1928); A. L. Sadler, 
Japanese Plays, No, Kyvgen, Kabuki (1934).— 
N6 and KyOoen: A. Walcy, 7 'he No Plays of 
Japan (1921); N. Peri, Cinq (1921) and 
N6 (1944); B. L. Suzuki, Nogaku, Japanese No 
Plays (1932); T. Nogami, Noh Plays 

(1934); A. Bcaujard, Le th^dtre eomique des 
japonais (1937).—J6RURI: D. L. Kccnc, The 
Battles of Ccxinga (i 9 St).— Kabuki : A. Miya- 
niori, Tales from Old Japanese Dramas (1915); 
Z. Kincaid. Kabuki^ the Popular Stage of 
Japan (1925); C. Glaser, Japanisches Theater 
(1930); A. lacovlcffand S. Eliss^elT, Le th^dtre 
japonais {kabuki) (1933)* E.B.C. 

Jason and Medea entered European 
literature through the talc of the Argonauts, 
the oldest story in Greek tradition. Mad¬ 
ness sent by the gods into the house of 
Athomas at lolcus had caused the miracu¬ 
lous flight of Phrixus to Colchis, where he 
sacrificed the Golden Ram that saved him» 
hung up its glittering fleece in the sacred 
grove, wedded a daughter of king Acetes 
and in duo time died quietly* In lolcus, 
Pelias dispossessed his stepbrother king 
Acson, who hid his infant heir Jason with 
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the wise centaur Chiron. When Jason 
eventually confronted the usurper as the 
* one-sandallcd man* of a menacing 
prophecy, he was tricked into a vow to 
recover the ashes of Phrixus and the 
Golden Flcccc. Helped by his friend 
Argus, he built the first longshxp. the Argo 
with the speaking prow and the fifty oars, 
and gathered the heroes of Greece to the 
adventure. The Argo sailed a strange 
course (Jason left queen H>-psipylc to bear 
his t\vin sons on Lemnus) but came at last 
to Colchis. There the princess Medea, 
beautiful, versed in magic, a priestess of 
Artcmis-Hccate, a descendant of the sun- 
god, fell in love with Jason and showed him 
how to subdue the firc-breathing bulls, 
sow and vanquish the dragon-seed as 
Aectes required. Then she charmed the 
dragon-guardian of the Flcccc and fled on 
board the Argo with Jason and the treasure. 
The pursuit W'as vehement, and Alcdea’s 
brother Aps>Ttus was killed and his 
members scattered to delay the chasing 
ships. This bloodguilt of the Argonauts 
condemned them to a long wandering 
before Cxrcc purified them in her island. 
In Phaeacia queen Arete wedded Medea to 
Jason. 

Arrived in lolcus, Medea magically 
rejuvenated old Aeson but left the dis¬ 
membered Pelias to boil in the cauldron to 
which his daughters had trustfully com¬ 
mitted him. Some stories say that his son 
Acastus then drove out the pair. They 
went anyhow to Corinth, where Jason, 
desiring to wed the king's daughter Glauce 
or Creusa, arranged to divorce Medea. 
She, in an agony of wrath, thereupon 
destroyed the Corinthian bride and her 
father with a fieiy' robe and diadem; then 
slew her two boys and departed in her 
dragon-drawm chariot. Jason perished 
miserably when the mouldering prow of 
Argo fell upon him. 

Both Homeric poems referred to the pre- 
Trojan Argo. Hesiod told the essential 
story in his Theogony^ with a catalogue of 
heroes and a gentle Medea. Eumelus of 
Corinth claims Medea as a queen in his 
city; Mimnermus and Simonides mention 
the Fleece; Ibycus makes Medea the bride 
of Achilles in Elysium. Pindar in the fourth 
Pythian ode relates the Argonauts' ad¬ 
venture, tvith Jason courteous and valiant 
and Medea showing a mystic authority 
but with no evil sequel to spoil the elation. 
There are traces of a lost literature in which 
the Argonautic story became entangled 
with Orphism) the hunt of Calydon, the 
saga of Heracles and the first fall of Troy* 
Herodotus added details to the story. 
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Aeschylus and Sophocles wrote plays on 
aspects of the theme. Euripides com¬ 
posed the Phrixus and the Daughters of 
Pelias (both lost) before his Medea, which 
was to establish the Colchian princess as 
the mouthpiece of her sex in its relations 
with male treacher>’. Euripides moreover 
seems to be the first poet to show Medea 
killing her children: older legends had said 
that the Corinthians killed them (as Pau- 
sanias was to maintain). 

Theocritus sings of Hylas and of Pollux, 
both Argonauts, and says that the Argo 
sailed at the rising of the Pleiades. An 
Athenian grammarian left a prose abstract 
of an old Argonautica. But the AJcxan* 
drian epic of Apollonius Rhodius caused 
its predecessors to be forgotten. A rich 
story, with much beauty of detail, it was 
especially s>Tnpathctic in its treatment of 
the virginal love and burning surrender of 
Medea; its emphasis on Orpheus* role 
amongst the Argonauts reflected a version 
of the story kno\sm as the Orphic Argo- 
nautica, ascribed to Orpheus himself. 

Apollonius was translated. Ennius made 
plays about Medea. Ovid wrote a lost 
drama concerning her, gave her an epistle 
in the Heroides (as another to the jeal* 
ous Hypsipyle) and introduced her into 
the Metamorphoses and the Tristia. In 
Seneca’s play Medea she is above all a 
sorceress and cuts her children's throats on 
a terrace. About a.d. 70 Gaius Valerius 
Klaccus wrote a new Argonautica: his 
Jason^has more prowess than in previous 
accounts, his Medea is more farouche, but 
he has none of the passion and colour of 
Apollonius Rhodius. In Statius' Thebais 
Hypsipyle tells the Argonaut story at 
astonishing length. 

Ovid and Dares transmitted the story to 
the middle ages. The Roman de TroU of 
Benoit dc Saintc Mauro and the Historia 
Trqjana of Guido delle Colonnc (sec 
Troy) confused Medea with the Trojan 
story and sometimes with the fate of 
Ariadne, whom Theseus abandoned on 
Naxos. Dante set Jason in the hell of the 
perfidious, John Gower was compassion¬ 
ate to Medea in his Confestio Amantis, 
Lydgate put Colchis m his Troy Book; and 
Chaucer set both Hypsipyle and Medea 
in his Legend of Good Women. Raoul 
Lefivre wrote of le preux Jason and la belle 
M/d/e when the duke of Burgundy founded 
the Order of the Toison d'Or, and his Boke 
of the Histories of Jason was translated and 
printed by Caxton io 1479* 

The renaissance revived the Medea of 
Euripides and Seneca. In 1558 Erienne 
Jodelle lost his reputation because single¬ 
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handed he undertook to pro\ide an 
Argonautic masquerade in a few days. 
The Medea of Lodonco Dolce imitated 
Seneca. College bo>'s in France played 
George Buchanan's Latin Medea, Jean 
Basticr de la Peruse acquired an extra- 
ordinar>' distinction by an unfinished 
Mdd/e in alexandrines. In Corneille's 
Mid^e (163s), his first tragedy, Jason is a 
callous cad, Creusa covets Medea's gauds 
as well as her husband, and Medea kills her 
children sensationally; but Medea's famous 
response of ‘ Moi' is finer than the ‘ Medea 
superest' of Seneca's drama. Longc- 
pierre’s imitation of this tragedy in 1694 
owed its success to Mile Clairon's acting. 

Maximilian Klinger's uvo impressive 
dramas in prose Medea in Korinth and 
Medea auf demKaukasos (1791) presented 
the heroine enduring a lofty' expiation. 
Grillparzer in his trilogy' Das Goldcne 
Vliess {1820) made the Fleece a curse like 
the Nibelung hoard, Medea a devotee with 
a broken oath and a kind of saN'age, and 
Creusa a gentle German maiden. This 
work influenced Ernest Legouv^’s M^d^e 
(1854), which expresses some conflict of 
Greek versus barbarian. Andr6 Chenier, 
Catulle Mendes, Leconte dc Lisle, Danville 
and H^r^dia all found subjects for poems 
in the vaiying story. 

William Morris's Life and Death of Jason 
(1867) subdues all the trouble to dreamy 
picture and music. Sturge Moore's Medea 
(1920) shows the heroine haunted by the 
memory of her children slain in atonement 
to Artemis, The Medea of Robinson 
Jeffers (1946), though distraught, is still a 
great lady. The original story of the 
Golden Fleece has been turned by Robert 
Graves (1944) into a ‘historical novel', 
sardonic in its treatment of the heroes and 
nonchalant in its postscript, which leaves 
Medea at home in Colchis. M^d^c 
appears among Jean Anouilh's Nouvelles 
pieces noires as a fierce gipsy who fires her 
caravan after hearing Jason state his case 
for settling do%vn. 

J. R. Bacon, Voyage of the Argonauts (1925). 

R.A.'r. 

Jaufr^ the only Arthurian romance in 
Provenfal, dedicated to king James of 
Aragon (12x3-76); 10,950 rhymed octo¬ 
syllabic lines. The romances of Chretien 
de Troyes and Renaut dc Beaujeu are the 
model. The hero is a young knight who 
after the usual long series of adventures 
avenges an affront to the honour of Arthur’s 
court. The conclusion has a novel twist: 
Jaufr^, the hero, and his beloved Brunissen 
of Montbrun, reunited at last, need the 
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counsels of a wise old kniuht to banish 
their scruples. 'I'he whole stor>’ is told 
in a jocular and ccntly ironical tone which 
is new in romance. 

I-d. H. Brcutr(i025); cd. C. Brunei (ty 43 ) i 
Fr. adaptaiion. C. Brunei (1950); A. Jeanroy, 

■ Ja- rom.Tn dc JaufriJ’, in .^nnalcs du Midi. 53 
(1941): C. \’. I.anKlois, La fi> en Franee au 
woven ane (1924). R.R.B. 

Jesuit Drama. The Jesuit theatre was 
the natural successor to the medieval stage 
and. like other manifestations of counter- 
reformation piety, sought to use the men¬ 
tality of the time for the purposes of moral 
and spiritual edification. The Jesuits were 
great educators and their first plaj-s were 
performed as part of the school curriculum. 
They were written in Latin, their subject- 
matter was sacred and, at first, no female 
character or costume was permitted. The 
first record of a performance of this sort 
was at Messina in 1551 and within the next 
ten years others arc mentioned as taking 
place at Vienna, Cordoba, Ingolstadt and 
Munich. liy 1587 there were 148 Jesuit 
colleges in Europe and in each of these at 
least one play was performed every year. 
Saul, Herod, Absalom and Achab 
were among the subjects chosen to be 
dramatized. 

Gradually the influence of the contem¬ 
porary drama made itself felt. In Spain 
the verse forms of Caldcrdn and Lope de 
Vega, in France the development of ballet 
and in southern Germany of opera were 
reflected in the Jesuit plays, which became 
correspondingly more elaborate in treat¬ 
ment and more secular in tone. Female 
characters were introduced, limited at first 
to the necessary minimum (St Catharine or 
St Elizabeth), but this permission swn 
became more liberal and in Tuccio’s 
Juditha (1564) there were five women’s 
parts in addition to the heroine. Love 
interest was generally suppressed, but 
themes were taken from national history 
and classical legend illustrating the triumph 
of virtue. The younger pupils were 
allowed to act in comedies, with the proviso 
that the buffoonery typical of the lower 
classes in society was unsuitable in colleges 
generally aristocratic in character. 

The policy of shaping the new humanism 
to the pattern of the older orthodoxy per¬ 
sisted throughout the evolution of the 
Jesuit theatre. But although the plays 
were mostly written in Latin, the use of the 
vernacular crept in. Three separate trans¬ 
lations of Tuccio’s Chrututjudex were per¬ 
formed in Italy and French versions of 
Fronton du Due’s play on Joan of Arc and 


Le Jay’s Joseph venditus a fralribus were 
also given. During the 17th century the 
interludes were generally given in French 
and, in Italy and France, Holland and Ger¬ 
many, more and more pla>'s came to be 
written in the native tongue. In Spain the 
Latin and the vernacular were mixed. This 
was in part a concession to the audience, 
which grew in variety and importance as 
the productions became more sophisticated. 
The Jesuit drama remained essentially 
didactic and was to that extent handicapped 
in competing with a secular theatre dedi¬ 
cated to the total experience of man. But 
the need to give concrete form to abstract 
and allegorical conceptions was respon¬ 
sible for much adventure in theatrical 
technique. If the Jesuits never ceased to 
appeal to their audiences, it was because 
they did so through the senses, and their 
performances were often more like operas 
than play's. During the i8th century the 
Jesuit theatre lost its specific character. 
The gradual crumbling of the aristocratic 
order rendered its display superfluous and 
its subject matter came to be dictated by 
the necessities of the school curricula. 

J. Miillcr, Das Jesuitendrama (2 vols, 1930). 

R.S. 

Jikkinsho (‘The Miscellany of the Ten 
Maxims’), a Japanese collection (dated 
1252) of historical talcs and Buddhist 
stories (from China and Japan), grouped 
by the ten Buddhistic moral principles. 

E.B.C. 

Jongleur: sec Minstrel. 

Joumalisxxi* This article deals with the 
relations of journalism and literature, and 
the influence of each on the other; but it is 
concerned mainly with the influence of 
journalism on literature; for the converse 
con be stated unequivocally and in few 
words. 

The journalist cannot overstate his 
indebtedness to literature. Whatever his 
grade, he should be widely read. He can¬ 
not deal with the problems of today or to¬ 
morrow unless he is informed about ^e 
past out of which they grow. The political 
writer who knows nothing of history and 
economics is in blinkers. Every journalist 
should be familiar with at any rate the 
greatest works in imaginative literature, 
and possess sound elementary knowledge 
of the sciences that more and more condi¬ 
tion life and industry. It is from books 
that we get this knowledge. In books, too, 
often without knowing it, we acquire a 
vocabulary, learn words and how to use 




them. The basic equipment of the jour¬ 
nalist, as of every intellectual worker, is 
acquired from literature. 

No such unqualihcd terms can be used 
when we attempt an estimate of the influ¬ 
ence of journalism on literature. Here 
cver>* generalization must be strictly 
limited. The degree in which newspapers 
repay their debt depends upon their char¬ 
acter and their economic resources; and in 
both there are glaring contrasts between 
one country and another. 

One difficulty arises out of the irregu¬ 
larity of intellectual development and the 
sharply var>-ing standards of education. 
Another is the denial or restriction of press 
freedom in many states. In Russia, 
whether under the tsars or the Soviets, 
there never has been freedom; and after 
the second world war the unfree area was 
extended far into central Europe. In some 
other countries governments do not desire 
powerful newspapers; and the popular 
appetite for news may be feeble. Over 
large parts of Europe, wars and internal 
revolutions left conditions so chaotic that 
most new'spapers have since lived from 
hand to mouth. 

It is only in English-speaking lands that, 
from their very beginnings, newspapers 
have developed with an unbroken con¬ 
tinuity. The French press has reeled 
through crisis after crisis caused by domes¬ 
tic conflicts or foreign invasion; yet no¬ 
where else have famous men of letters 
played—and still do—a more brilliant part 
in journalism. It is economic weakness 
that prevents most French papers from 
giving to eminent wxiters an adequate 
reward for their contributions. 

It may be fairly said that journalism has 
always given as well as received. There 
are points, indeed, at which the two worlds 
have seemed to merge; there has never 
been a complete demarcation. Robinson 
Crusoe is literature, and Defoe was the 
roost accomplished ‘all-round' journalist 
of his time. Benjamin Franklin was a 
great figure in the early literaiy annals of 
die United States as well as a pioneer of the 
American newspaper press. The ‘Letters 
of Junius ’ have been read in books by many 
generations: were they not literature when 
they app>eared in the London Public Ad¬ 
vertiser ? In modem times there have 
been many critics writing for newspapers 
in all the hurry of journalism and yet pro¬ 
ducing literature. The best of The Times 
fourth leaders could take their place in any 
collection of essays, and there arc many 
practising journalists who have a high re¬ 
putation as men of letters. 


JOURNALISM 

But It is true that throughout the i8th 
centurj* nearly all newspapers were exclu¬ 
sively concerned with the reporting of news, 
while the discussion of public affairs, often 
by famous writers, was carried on in 
separate publications. When daily papers 
extended their functions, as they did early 
in the last century, they secured the regular 
collaboration of writers of established 
fame—Coleridge, Southey, I^eigh Hunt, 
Hazlirt among many others. At the same 
lime journalism was producing writers of 
the first class. Charles Dickens graduated 
on the daily press: learned shorthand, 
worked in the parliamentar>’ press gancr\', 
raced up and down the country to great 
public meetings, became one of the most 
brilliant reporters of his generation. The 
knowledge of life he thus acquired was a 
chief part of his initial equipment as a 
novelist. Thus journalism and literature 
were each enriched by the other, and the 
scale of the exchange expanded as the cen¬ 
tury wore on. Towards its end Rudyard 
Kipling (in India) and J. M. Barrie won 
their spurs on newspaper staffs, while John 
Morley was the outstanding example of an 
eminent author enlisting in daily journal¬ 
ism—as editor of the Pall Mall Gazette. 
As American literature blossomed, there 
had been similar experience in the United 
States. James Russell Lowell played a 
distinguished part in journalism; so did 
Nlark Twain and Bret Hartc and the 
poets, John G. W'hittier and W. C. 
Br>'ant. 

As to the tivo-W'ay traffic between jour¬ 
nalism and literature British development 
in the present century has continued to 
increase. More and more each is neces¬ 
sary to the other; and though, mainly for 
economic reasons, the exchange has grown 
most notably in Britain and America, other 
countries have benefited in the same way. 
Newspapers have become a generally 
recognized training ground for men of 
letters. Few young people can now afford 
to wait for years ^forc they earn their 
living. If their bent is for literature they 
naturally turn to journalism and its fascina¬ 
tion often holds them throughout their 
working lives. Even so, they arc not 
necessarily lost to the world of books. 
There are many journalists who somehow 
And leisure enough to write a book now and 
then. Such men are fortunate and they do 
a good deal of excellent work in letters 
today. It used to be an ambition in the 
higher grades of journalism to save money 
enough to provide a bread and butter in¬ 
come and ^en to write books. The tax- 
collector makes that well-nigh impossible 
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now and many who devote themselves to 
literature would be unable to live in com¬ 
fort if they did not cam a supplementary 
income by work for newspapers. 

It has long been the practice of large 
numbers of newspapers to publish new 
novels serially; those with very large circu¬ 
lations could acquire exclusive publication 
rights, while syndication enabled others to 
publish fiction of good quality regularly. 
In the aggregate, this brought considerable 
extra reward to novelists; and that was not 
their only gain from it. Publicity in 
papers of wide circulation increased the 
demand for their w'orks both in the book¬ 
shops and in lending libraries. 

Another form of serializing involves the 
sale to newspapers of the right to publish 
their own selections from new works before 
the books are published. When this prac¬ 
tice began, both authors and publishers 
were prejudiced against it, thinking it would 
diminish demand for the books. Experi¬ 
ence soon showed the contrary. Serializing 
increases demand; the extracts published 
are samples which whet the appetite and 
may cause a boom in book sales. The 
market for this form of serializing is likely 
to grow in newspapers and magazines and 
to extend to specialized periodicals which 
have hitherto been outside it. The fees 
paid for serial rights are often substantial 
and, as books sales are also stimulated, the 
advantage for authors as well as publishers 
and booksellers is important. They arc 
gainers also from the much older practice 
of reviewing books. The scale on which 
this is done depends on the quality of the 
newspaper as that in turn depends on the 
tastes of its readers; but generally the needs 
of book-buyers arc well covered. The 
Times of London and the New York Times 
publish book supplements; before the size 
of newspapers was compulsorily reduced, 
The Sunday Times and The Observer, 
both of London, gave six, seven or even 
more pages every week to book reviews. 
Most dailies, provincial as well as metro¬ 
politan, also deal generously with books 
and there arc few in which readers arc left 
without some regular information about 
them. It is one sign of the rising level of 
taste that the interest in books is widening. 
This affects many periodicals and maga¬ 
zines. There are important weekly re¬ 
views which are largely read by book lovers. 
That is also true of the ‘quality’ illustrated 
weekly journals; all of them have literary 
features. Even many ‘local’ papers, 
those which publish only the news of their 
own areas, show a growing interest in new 
books. 


In France the gap bcUvecn the literary 
man and the journalist is, over most of the 
field, greater than in Britain, the result 
mainly of economic conditions. In the 
arts journalism and literature arc perhaps 
closer in France than anwhcrc else. 
Dramatic criticism is presented (often by 
celebrated writers) as well-turned prose 
rather than as newspaper reporting. This 
literary approach is noticeable also in the 
contemplative pieces which, to the aston¬ 
ishment of English journalists, are often 
given front-page positions. Newspaper 
columns may be even more open than in 
England to highly reputed writers, such as 
Mauriac, Colette, Maurois, Duhamel; and 
young writers may make a name for them¬ 
selves in book reviews. Annual litcraiy 
prizes arc backed by newspapers. All this 
denotes widespread interest in literature; 
beautiful writing commands the deepest 
respect. Both in literature and journalism 
France leads Europe. 

Of the rest of Europe it is difficult to 
speak. In Germany things have not been 
normal from 1914 onwards, and the end of 
the second world war was the beginning of 
chaos; no one can forecast the future there 
with any confidence, nor in the countries 
of the old Austrian empire or of south¬ 
eastern Europe. It is in the smaller states 
of Scandinavia and the Netherlands and in 
Switzerland that conditions arc most stable. 

There arc those who think that news¬ 
paper association will lower literary stan¬ 
dards. That, of course, depends on the 
newspapers. Those of them which might 
be injurious to literature show little desire 
to make its close acquaintance; but they 
arc exceptional. There has never been 
any suggestion that the association of 
eminent writers with journalism has 
lowered the quality of their work or in any 
way diminished their prestige. The best 
newspapers will continue to welcome their 
collaboration. Serializing in its various 
forms will be extended. As the space for 
literary criticism expands, first-class writers 
will be more used in that important field. 
There are, too, important positions on 
newspaper staffs which established writers 
may accept without risking reputation. 
Literature and journalism will be even 
more closely associated in the future than 
in the past. 

F. J. Mansfield, The Comblete yournalist 
(1944); The Kemsley Manual of Journalim 

(1950). K. 

J iinh ia, Letters of : see Francis, Sir 
Philip and Anonymous and Pseudo¬ 
nymous Literature. 
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K agerd Nikki ('An Ephemeral-life 
Story ’), Japanese autobiograph- 
. ical novel or diary, describing the 
years 954-74, written by a daughter (whose 
name is unknown) of Fujiwara no Tomo- 
yasu {t977)* A fine work, it is a fore¬ 
runner of Sei Shonagon's Makura no soshi 
and Alurasaki Shikibu's Genji monogatari, 

Eng. summarized tr. in Kokusai Bunka 
Shinkokai, Introduction to Classic Japanese 
Literature (1948). E.B.C. 

Kaiserchroaik^ the first work of German 
historiography, was written c. 1150 by 
Regensburg clerics (formerly attributed to 
Pfaffe Konrad) and revised, continued and 
adapted down to the 14th centur>'. Of 
literary interest are only the episodes 
treated novelistically: Lucrece, Crescentia 
etc.—examples of an early courtly style. 

Ed. E. Schroder, Mon. Germ. Hist.^ Dt, 
Chroniken, I (1892). F.P.P. 

Kalevala ('Land of Kaleva'), the Finnish 
national epic, was compiled from folk¬ 
songs collected mostly in East Karelia by 
Elias Lonnrot. Finnish scholarship dis¬ 
tinguishes three stages in its growth: (1) 
the originally unpublished ‘ Proto-Kale- 
vala* of 5,052 verses, divided into 16 
cantos {runot)\ (2) the ‘Old Kalevala’, or 
first edition (1835-36), which contained 
12,078 verses in 32 cantos; and (3) the 
‘New Kalevala*, or second edition (1849), 
with 22,795 verses in 50 cantos. 

The constituent cantos of Kalevala arc 
grouped round the experiences and ex¬ 
ploits of five heroes—VSinamdincn the 
minstrel, Ilmarinen the smith, Lcm- 
minkSinen the adventurer, joukahainen 
the hunter and Kullervo the serf. Each of 
these is also a warrior and has a distinct 
personality of varying complexity, Kul- 
lervo’s, like Hamlet's, being the most 
‘difficult’. The action of the narrative 
takes place in a remote time and in an 
atmosphere of primitive magic. Besides 
the personal nuclei of the story there are 
several binding themes, c.g. the Odyssey- 
like quest of the magic mill, the 

Iliad-like wax between Kalevala (Finland) 
and Pobjola (Lapland, lit. ‘NortUand’). 
The latter constitutes the only historical 
clement in the poem. Several cycles of 
songs may be distinguished: (i) the sampo 
cycle, which introduces the major heroes 
VainamOinen, Ilmarinen and Lemmin- 
kSinen; (2) the courtship of the Maid of 
Pohjola, by Vam&mdincn and Ilmarinen; 
(3) the cosmogony and the account of 
V&inimbinen’s birth; (4) the adventures 
of LemminkSinen; (5) the tragic episode of 


-•Vino, introducing Vain^dinen and her 
brother Joukahainen; and (6) the tragedy 
of Ilmarincn’s serf, Kuller\o. 

Kalevala is written in unrh>TTiing octo¬ 
syllabic lines, with a trochaic movement 
frequently varied by dactyls and pyrrhics. 
Its language is rich in alliteration, variation 
and repetition. 

The infiuence of Kalevala in Finland 
has been extensive and profound. Litera¬ 
ture (Kivi), painting (Gallen-Kallela), 
music (Sibelius), and scholarship have 
found inspiration in it. It ser\'ed as model 
to the Estonian Kalaipovg (q.v.) and to 
Hiaxcatha. Its fame abroad has been 
assured by translations into many lan¬ 
guages, including English. 

Dehn.ed. A. V. Forsman(Koskimic5)(i887); 
Eng. tr. J. M. Crawford (1888) and \V. F. 
Kirby (1907). 

A. Borenius and J. Krohn, Kalevalan esityd 
(3 vols, 1891-95); D. Comparetti, II Kalevala e 
la poesia tradisionale dei Finni (1891); A. R. 
Niemi, Kalevalan kokoonpano, I (1898); Kale- 
valan seliiyksid (1910); C. B. Wicklund, 1 
Kalevala Jrdgan (1902); K. Krohn, Kalevalan 
runojen historia (7 vols, 1903-09), Kalcxalan 
kysytnyksid (2 vols, 1918), Kalevalastudien (6 
vols, 1924-28), Kalevalan opas (1931); E. N. 
Sctal^, Kullervo-Hamlet (6 vols, 1903-10), 
Vdindmdinen und Joukahainen (1914), Samnion 
arvoitus (1932); F. Ohrt, Kalevala som 
folkediglning og national-epos (1907); F. A. 
H^tesko, Kalex'alan kauneuksia (2 vols, 1920- 
27); E. Saarimaa, Kalevalan sanasto (1921); 
Laina Hannincn, Lueitelo ennen v. X927 paine^ 
tusta Kalevalaa hoskevasta kirjalUsuudesta 
(1928); V. Kaukonen, Vanhan Kalevalaxt 
kokoonpano (2 vols, 1039-45); R« Meyer, Das 
Geisteserbe P'innlands (2940); V, W. Salminen, 
Kalevala-kirja (1947); A. Turunen, Kalevalan 
sanahirja (1949); M. Sadeniemi, Die Metrik 
des Kalevala-yerses W.K.M. 

Kalcvipoeg ('The Kalcvid’), the Estonian 
national epic, was compiled by the phy- 
sidan-poct F. R. Krcutzwald partly on the 
basis of materials collected by his friend 
F. R. Fihlmann. 

Kalcv (Finn. Kaleva), first mentioned in 
1551 by bishop Mikael Agricola as a Fin¬ 
nish heathen god, is now construed as 
‘titan’ in both Finnish and Estonian. His 
name is rare in Estonian folk-songs but 
occurs frequently in folk-talcs, where he is 
sometimes represented as a national cham¬ 
pion. This aspect of Kalev, generally 
conceived as the Kalevid, was emphasized 
and idealized by early Estonian romanti¬ 
cism. Kreutzwald used the romanticized 
image of the Kalevid to create a s>7nbol of 
ancient Estonian independence and its 
loss. As such Kalevtpoeg has exercised a 
remarkable influence on later Estonian 
literature, art and especially music (Miina 
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Hiinna). Iranslations have made the 
poem knouTi in many countries* including 
the English-speaking world. 

In contrast to the many personal nuclei 
of the plot of Kalet ala, Kalevipoeg has a 
single plot centred in the biography of its 
hero, whose character recalls those of 
llmarinen and Kuller\o but is more com¬ 
plex. I'hc adventures and exploits of the 
Kalcvid arc told in 18,993 unrh>Tning 
octosyllabic lines divided into 20 cantos 
{hod), which follow an invocation, partly 
translated from Fahlmann’s German 
original, and an introduction showing the 
influence of Kalci'ala, The Kalevid^s life 
from birth to death is extraordinarily 
chequered and the incidents in it derive 
from a variety of mostly Estonian sources. 
Parts of the poem are Kreutzwald’s own 
contribution, and these and the other con¬ 
stituents arc fused into a monumental 
whole by unity of style and sentiment. 
The predominantly dactylic-trochaic metre 
of Kalevipoeg is that of the Estonian folk¬ 
songs and Kalevala, 

F. R. Krcutzwald, Koletipoeg {1857-61; 
Sth, st.indard ed, 1935; 6th cd. (Vadstena), 
1947; Soviet Estonian cd. 195 !)• 

\V. Schott, Die esinisdten Sagen vom KaU- 
xvipoeg (1863); G. Blumbcrg, Quellen und 
Realien der Kalerdpoeg (1869); F. J. Wiede¬ 
mann. Vher die eUniiche Sage torn KaUfdpoeg 
(1872); F. R. Kreutrwnld, Zur Enlstehungs- 
geuhiehte des Kaleu'ipoeg (1891); W. F. Kirby, 
The Hero of Estonia (2 vols, 1895); U. Kart- 
tunen, Kalevipoegin kokoonpano (1905); M. J. 
Eisen, Kalevopoja esiisad (1921); K. Krohn, 
Soome-eesti vartast rnhvalauliut (1924); J. Sem¬ 
per, Kalevipi^a raharaluuU motiitide analtUis 
(1926); A. Annist, F, R, Kreatstvaldi * Kolexn^ 
poeg* (2 vols, 1934-36). W.K.M. 

Kallla va Dimna: see Bidpai, Fables of. 

Klucht, short satirical play which flour¬ 
ished in the Netherlands especially in the 
middle ages. Unlike the farce, in which 
political and social-economic satire is 
predominant, the Middle Dutch elute or 
sotternie satirises the sexual. In the 16th 
century the esbattcmcnt, as it W'as then 
called, was made to scr\*c the social satire. 
In the 17th ccntur>' the klucht, although 
still practised admirably by Brcdcro, de¬ 
clined; poets of rank turned to classical 
comedy. 

J. J. Mak, *Hct toncel der Rcderijkcrs*, in 
Culturcel Jaarbock voor Oostvlaandcren 
(1948-49) and Vier Exeellente Cluehten (1950). 

J.J.M. 

Knlttelverti * badly knit verse’, a de¬ 
rogatory name used by Opitz and his clas¬ 
sicist school to describe rhymed lines 


each containing four stressed syllables 
linked by any number (or occasionally 
none) of unstressed syllables. It occurs in 
all Germanic literatures but chiefly in 
German. Popular in the late middle ages 
and the 16th century (when Hans Sachs 
used a Knittelvers with a definite—8 or 9— 
number of syllables), it was revived in the 
I Sth century by Gottsched, who relegated 
it to comic effects, and Bodmer and 
Breitinger, who admitted it to serious 
themes. Goethe (Fausty Hans Sachsens 
poetiseke Sendiwg etc.), Schiller (IValleu^ 
steins Lager) and more recently, Gerhart 
Hauptmann (Festspiel in deutschen Reimen) 
have perfected its use as a powerful device 
for achieving popular effects. 

Example : Hahe nun, dchf, Phiiosophte, 

Juriiterti und M^diairt, 

und lader dueh Thiotogie 

durehaui itudifrt, mit Mufm Brmuhn. 

(Goethe, Fomi). 

O. Flohr. Geschichte des Knillelverses vom ly. 
yii. bis zur Jugend Goethes (1893); F. Saran, 
Deutsche Verslehre (1907); A. Heusler, 
Deutsche Versgeschichte (3 vols, I925-29)- 

A.B. 

Kojiki (‘Records of Ancient Matters’), 
Japanese historical work written in 712 by 
0 no Yasumaro from material recited from 
memory by Hieda no Are, as the result of 
an imperial order given in 681, repeated in 
711. It is the earliest surviving complete 
work in Japanese literature, even though it 
contains poems written as early as 400. 
Claiming to be a record of Japanese history 
up to 628, it is mainly mythology’, except 
for the last nvo centuries. Early European 
scholars dismissed it as ‘a tissue of vulgar 
fables’, but it is now recognized as useful 
material for reconstructing the beginnings 
of Japanese history and as a valuable source 
throwing light on early Japanese sociology, 
anthropology and religion (since later 
Japanese texts relating to these subjects 
hod become overlaid by the influence of 
imported Chinese civilization). It was 
composed in Chinese, as Chinese char¬ 
acters had not y'ct been adopted for writing 
Japanese; its style is simple and un¬ 
developed. 

Tr. B. H. Chamberlain, in Trans. As. Soc. 
of Japan, 10 (1882; 2nd cd. 1932). E.B.C. 

Koklnshu, abbr. of Kokin xoaka ska (‘An¬ 
thology of Japanese poems, old and new*), 
compiled on imperial order in 905 by Ki 
no Tsurayuki, OshikOchi no Mitsime, Mibu 
no Tadamine and Ki no Tomonori. con¬ 
sists of I,lit poems, (a) of the ManydshU 
period not included in the ManyOshO (q.v.), 
(6) by poets from e. 800 to c. 900, and (c) by 
themselves and other contemporaries. 
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The collection was important as a sym¬ 
bol of the ret'ival of poetry written in 
Japanese, since, after the yianyoshu, 
Japanese poets had, with the encourage¬ 
ment of successive emperors, turned to 
writing Chinese poetr>\ The Japanese 
preface by Ki no Tsurayniki stresses this 
revival. By contrast with the virile and 
straightfoi^vard style of the lilanydshu, the 
Kokimhii poems concentrate on technique 
rather than emotion. The poems are 
arranged in 20 books according to subject, 
the main sections being the seasons of the 
year, congratulations, separation, travel, 
word-p!a>'s, love and sadness. Whereas 
the Maiiyoshu contains numerous long 
poems, the Kokinshu is almost entirely 
made up of short poems of 31 syllables 
{tanka). It was followed by ao other int- 
perial anthologies on a similar plan in the 
next six centuries, the best known of them 
being the Shinkokitishu (q.v.). 

Eng. tr. T. Wakameda, Early Japanese Poetr 
(1922); partial Gcr. tr. A. Chanoch in Asia 
Nlajor, 4 (1927), 6 (1929); selected poems, A. 
Miyaxnori, MasUrpifces 0/ Japanest Pottry\ I 
(*936); G. Bonneau, Chefs-d^Kcwre du Kokin* 
shh (1934). E.B.C. 

Konjaku Monogatari ('Stories of Modem 
and Ancient Times'), a long work in 31 
volumes containing 736 stories about 
Japan, 187 about India and 180 about 
China. It was written about 1050, but the 
traditional ascription of authorship to 
Minamoto no Takakuni is unconfirmed. 
It is one of the most extensive collections 
of ancient stories in world literature. Its 
form resembles that of the he Monogatari^ 
and its style somewhat anticipates that of 
the Okagami (qq.v.). 

Eng. tr. of part in Kokusai Bunka ShinkOkai, 
Introduction to Classic Japanese Literature 
(1948). E.B.C. 

Koran: see Sacred Books. 

Korean Literature* * Literature has 
been everything in Korea', wrote an early 
western interpreter of Korean culture. It 
may be wondered then why so few of the 
numerous books produced in Korea since 
writing was introduced from China about 
the 4th century a.d. possess literary value. 
It is not because Korean poets, novelists 
and dramatists have been inadequate to 
their tasks, but rather because in Korea, 
under Chinese influence, 'literature' has 
meant didactic prose and poetry, and all 
that the West usually understands by the 
term has been deemed unworthy of interest. 

It was the superior prestige of Chinese 
civilization which overwhelmed the native 


culture. Chinese doctrines were adopted 
and adhered to far more slavishly than ever 
in China. At times Korea became all but 
a Confucian utopia, run by scholars m 
conformity with the prescribed rites, but 
like most utopias, Korea was intolerant of 
belles-lettres. Originality of thought or 
expression were sedulously shunned in 
favour of orthodoxy. The Korean lan¬ 
guage itself was generally despised, al¬ 
though as early as a.d. 692 So! Ch'ong had 
used it to explain the Chinese classics and 
had also invented a method of indicating 
Korean sounds. Chinese, however, was 
diflicult for Koreans to acquire; its first 
noted Korean master was Ch‘oe Ch'iwen 
(858-910). From his time onwards Korean 
literati wrote prose and poctr>' in Chinese, 
often of exceptional st>*listic excellence. 
The prose works include the Samguk Sagi 
(1145, Tlistorical Records of the 'Ehrce 
Kingdoms ’), compiled by Kin^ Pusik (1075- 
1151), and the Samguk Yusa (‘Anecdotes 
of the Three Kingdoms') by the priest 
Ilyon (ft288). These two histories arc 
often considered the foremost Korean 
literary' works. The Chinese poetry is 
almost entirely occasional and not usually of 
literary' interest. Some novels were ^so 
written by Confucian scholars, including 
Tlu Cloud Dream of the Nine by Kim Man- 
jung (1637-92). The ostensible theme of 
this work is the impermanence of worldly 
things, but it has also been described as 
'the most moving romance of poly'gamy 
ever written *. Ill-constructcd though it is, 
this novel represents the highest level of 
Korean fiction. 

Among the earliest surviving works in 
the Korean language are some poems in¬ 
cluded in the Samguk Yttsa. Here Chinese 
characters are used sometimes for their 
meanings and sometimes for their mere 
sounds. This cumbersome system of 
transcribing Korean words was superseded 
in 1438 with the invention by king Sejong 
(1419-51) of the onmun^ an alphabet 
originally intended for such purposes as 
the explanation of Chinese texts, the tran¬ 
scription of evidence and for onomatopoctic 
description. The alphabet was later used 
also in the unsigned and undated pamphlets 
of popular tides sold to women and 
labourers incapable of understanding Chin¬ 
ese. These tales arc generally childish and 
monotonously fantastic. 

Native Korean poetry is of a higher 
order. Although much is derived from 
the Chinese, the folk- and children's songs 
possess considerable charm. Korean poetry 
lacks rhyme, quantity, alliteration or other 
usual features of prosody, but is generally 
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written in couplets of 8 (or 7) syllables and 
can be distinguished othcr^visc from prose 
by its poetic expressions. 

The recent increase of interest in the 
native language, stimulated perhaps by its 
extensive use in missionary' tracts, is re¬ 
sulting in a new literature of as yet uncer¬ 
tain merit. Few Korean works have been 
translated, but Younghill Kang’s The 
Grass Roof (1931) and IVIirok Li’s Der 
Yalu Fliessl (1946) prove that Koreans have 
not lost the art of writing in foreign tongues. 

M. Courant, DibUographie Cor/eruie (4 vols, 
1894-1901); H. N. .-Xllcn, Korean Tales 
(1889); W. G. Aston, ‘On Corcan Popular 
Literature’, in Trans. As. Soc. of Japan, 18 
(1890): F. S. Miller, ‘A Korean Poem ’, in Kor. 
Kcv., 3 (1903); J. S. Gale, Korean Folk Tales 
(1913); il. H. Underwood, 'Occidental 
Literature on Koreain Trans. Korea Branch 
Roy. As. Soc., 20 (1931); M. N. Trollope. 
'Corcan Books and their Authors’, ibid., 21 
(1932); Chdsen Tosho Kaidai (1932); Kim 
Soun, Chosen Alinyo-sen (1933); Zong In-sob, 
Folk Tales from Korea (1952). D.L.K. 

Kudrun* German narrative poem com¬ 
posed about 1240 in Bavaria or Austria and 
prcsert'cd in one late but conscr%'ative MS. 
(Ambrascr Hcldenbuch, containing also 
Nibelungcnlicd and Biterolf ); compiled 
for emperor Maximilian by Hans Ried, 
customs officer of Bozen, 1502-15. Mari¬ 
time setting and romantic theme (fidelity 
triumphant over separation) recall the 
Odyssey and Hellenistic romance. The 
affinities with Viking saga are fundamental 
rather than obvious. To the Nibelungen- 
lied, Kudrun is deeply indebted for patterns 
of idiom and heroic episode. But its 
particular merits lie in characterization and 
in the lyrical treatment of situation. (The 
Kudrun-stanza is an elegiac variant of the 
Nibclungcn stanza, q.v.) 

I (203 stanzas): Hagen, son of the king 
of Ireland, kills the gryphon which had 
captured him as a child, and marries Hildc 
of India, a fellow-captive, ii (359 stanzas): 
Their daughter Hilde elopes with Hetcl of 
Hctclingen who, knowing Hagen’s reputa¬ 
tion, come supported by his minstrel 
Hdrond, Fruotc of Denmark and the fear¬ 
some warrior Watc of Sturmland—pre¬ 
pared to abduct. Pursuit; battle in Wfilcis. 
Hildc intervenes; reconciliation, ill (i 143 
stanzas): Kudrun, Hilde’s daughter, is 
wooed by three suitors: to Herwig of 
Sccland she pledges herself; Hartmuot of 
Ormanie (Normandy) abducts her; Sieg¬ 
fried of Mdrlond attacks Herwig's country. 
Pursuit: battle on the ‘ WUlpcnsand', where 
Hetel is killed by Hartmuot’s father, Lud¬ 
wig. Kudrun steadfastly refuses to marry 


her captor and is set by his mother, Gcr- 
lind, to wash clothes in the sea—until a 
new generation of Herwig’s followers (still 
ltd by Wate etc.) releases her. Battle, 
during which Gerlind and Ludwig are 
killed. Reconciliation; marriages. 

If we subtract added motifs (gryphon 
story, ‘rival wooers’, Cinderella) the Kud¬ 
run story is clearly a doublet of the Hildc 
stoiy:—to the latter belong originally (as we 
know from an allusion in Pfaffe Lam- 
prccht’s Alexander, c. 1120) the Wiilpen- 
sand (Scheldt, inee Walcis) and the death 
of Hagen (viceHetel) ‘ at the hands of Watc ’. 
Between this penultimate, tragic and 
heroic version (North Sea setting) and the 
postulated original 5th-century lay of 
Hilde (setting probably Rvigen, Baltic), the 
German tradition is obscure. By way of a 
French version it reached Ariosto (Olympia 
story in Orlando, Canto 9). In Scan¬ 
dinavia the same names (Hogni, HcOin, 
Hildr, Hjarrandi) are associated with a 
similar story, modified to give Hildr a 
role conforming to her name (=battlc, she 
is a Valkyre); cf. Snorri’s Edda, Bragi’s 
Ragnarsdrdpa and the story related by 
Saxo Grammaticus under the reign of 
Frolho (Fruotc) III. The Anglo-Saxon 
poems Widsith and Dear between them 
know the names, but assign no roles. The 
latest attempt to relate all the attested and 
postulated versions is bewildering (Jung- 
andreas). The name Kudrun was origin¬ 
ally Frisian {gdP- from gmiP-, a synonym 
of hild-). The poem Kudrun was without 
influence until the 19th century, which saw 
several translations and adaptations, of 
which Ernst Hardt’s Gudrun (1911), a 
tragedy, is noteworthy. 

Ed. K. Bartsch (4th cd. 1889), E. Martin 
(1872, Kommentar 1902; rev, E, SchrCder 
1911), B. Symons (long intro, and ed. 1914 )> 

E. Sievers, N. Not mil Kudrun (and ed. 1930) • 
modernized K. Simrock (17th ed. 1906), H. A. 
Junghans {1873); Fr. tr. R. de Roemont, 
Guarune (1905); Eng. tr. M. Armour, Gudrun 
(1928). 

Articles and biblio. in G. Ehrismann, Die dt. 
Lit. . . . des MAs (.Schlussbd. 1935) 
Neumann in W. Staminler, Die dt. Lit. des 
MAs, Verfsuserlex., II (1936); A. Heusler in J. 
Hoops, Reallex. derger. Altertumsk., s. v. Hetel 
and Kudrun', Fr. Panzer, Hilde-Gudrun 
(1901): H. Schneider, Germ. Heldens., I 
(1928); W. Jungandreas, Die Gudrunsage 
(1948); 1 . Schdblcr, Wiking. u. spielm. Ele- 
mente im a. Tl. des Cudrun/. (1934); R. Mcnin* 
dez Pidal, * Supervivencia del pocma de K.’, in 
Rev. d. 1 . filolog. esp., 20 (1933); S, Benedict, 
Die Gudrunsage in der neueren dt. Lit. (1902); 
later titles inj. Kiimtr,Bibl. Handbueh (i 949 )l 

F. E. Sandbach, N.L. and Gudrun in Bng. and 

America (1904). F.P.P. 
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L ake Poets> the convenient but mis* 
leading tcrni which was apparently 
J first applied to Wordsworth and 
Coleridge after the publication of their 
Lyrical Ballads, It permitted their politi¬ 
cal or literary opponents to attack them 
as a group, and for Byron, in Don Juan, 
it provided a brilliantly manipulated sjth- 
bol of what he saw as a pett>' and 
parochial attitude to nature (analogous 
with the use of ‘Weekend’ as a critical 
nickname for some poets of the 20th cen* 
tur> 0 . When enmities were dead the 
literary historian borrowed the name as a 
useful indication of local associations 
(Wordsworth’s with Hawkshead, Gras¬ 
mere and Rydal, Coleridge’s with Rydal 
and Keswick, and Southey’s—to whom it 
was extended—with Keswick), As a 
description ot a literary ‘school’ it is less 
useful. Even in collaboration in Lyrical 
Ballads Wordsworth’s and Coleridge’s 
dissimilarities were more conspicuous than 
their likenesses, while Southey had little 
in common with either. Only Words¬ 
worth can really be called a Lake poet. 
He alone put local life and landscape to 
poetic purpose since for him lakes and 
mountains were landmarks in a personal 
progress, and shepherds and villagers 
symbols of strength and endurance. 

B.H. 

Latin Literature* Ancient. —Until the 
first major political and military contacts 
of the Romans with the Greek world in the 
3rd century B.c., the literature of the 
Italian peoples was undeveloped, consist¬ 
ing of traditional h>‘mns and ballads, 
prayers and prophecies, popular verses 
like the Versus Fescennini and semi- 
dramatic compositions (c.g. the satura in 
some of its forms) and official, legal and 
historical records. The earliest attempts 
at more formal literary compositions were 
in the fields of epic and drama, and none of 
the pioneers w*as Ronruin by birth. Livius 
Andronicos, a Greek from southern Italy, 
translated the Odyssey into Saturnian verse, 
Naevius produced an historical epic in 
Satumians and comedies and trage^es in 
adapted Greek metres. They were suc¬ 
ceeded in the latter half of the 3rd century 
by two more commanding figures, Ennius 
and Plautus. Ennius, besides translating 
and adapting Greek tragedy and comedy 
and occasionally writing a Roman comedy, 
by his epic chronicle established the hexa¬ 
meter as the natural medium of Latin epic 
and other narrative poems and made a sub¬ 
stantial contribution to the growth of a 
Latin poetic i^om and diction. Plautus in 

iz 


his lively and ngorous adaptation of the 
Greek comedy of intrigue showed great 
dramatic skill, unexcelled by any Latin 
dramatist, and a very considerable capacity 
in the literary* use of the contemporary 
common language. His more boisterous 
comedies made a stronger appeal to the 
comparatively uneducated Roman audience 
than those of Terence whose 6 play’s, writ¬ 
ten in the first half of the 2nd century, with 
their quieter manner and purity of style 
are better fitted, if not actually designed, 
for more cultivated spectators. Terence 
is said to have been attached to the cul¬ 
tured literary cdtcric, known to us as the 
Scipionic circle, which consciously pro¬ 
moted the spread of a knowledge of Greek 
literature and thought in Rome. Mean- 
w'hilc tragedy in the hands of Pacuvius and 
later of Accius with plots mostly on Greek 
themes reached such heights as it was 
destined to gain on the Roman stage. But 
after them drama began to yield place in 
popularity* to the mime, which in the hands 
of Publilius Syrus and Laberius seems to 
have been an entertaining composition and 
thereafter well into the imperial period 
enjoyed a great vogue. ‘Satura*, too, 
which had been disciplined into some 
measure of literary* form as a vorsc-niis- 
ccllany* by Ennius, was much developed by 
Lucilius, a member of the Scipionic circle, 
who was regarded by Horace, Persius and 
Juvenal as the inventor of Latin ‘satirical’ 
poetry. 

Up to the beginning of the last century 
of the Republic poetry had tended to out¬ 
strip prose. While there had been some 
historical writing and a good deal of native 
oratory to which Cicero in the Brutus 
accords some recognition, not enough has 
come douTi to us to make possible a real 
estimate of its merits. The only sub¬ 
stantial work in prose that is extant, that of 
the elder Cato on agriculture, despite its 
documentary value repels by its inelegant 
formlessness. In the ist century B.c., 
however, prose overtakes poetry*. The 
Latin writers were now learning from 
Greek teachers the principles of the art of 
speaking, and this study of rhetoric, 
which included consideration of stylistic 
qualities and of the arrangement of subject 
matter, was to have far-reaching effects on 
Latin prose and poetry alike. Its first 
fruits were found in the oratory and the 
rhetorical and philosophical works of 
Cicero, perhaps the greatest orator of any 
age or country. The restless violence of 
the political life of the time, his own promi¬ 
nent position in politics and at the bar, and 
his wide experience of affairs provided the 
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field for the exercise of an unrivalled 
master>' of language which was equal to all 
demands and to any occasion. Anud the 
current stylistic controversies between the 
Asianists, who favoured an elaborate style, 
and the Atticists, who favoured a plainer, 
pure diction, Cicero was a whole-hearted 
adherent of neither, but preferred a 
sonorous yet flexible periodic manner 
which has had a dominating influence on 
European periodic prose. Not less has 
been the influence of his philosophical 
writings, which, though unoriginal and 
eclectic, helped to convey to later ages the 
substance of the speculative thought of the 
Greeks. His treatises on rhetoric, tech¬ 
nical at times as they arc, supplied to 
Roman education a liberal and philo¬ 
sophic concept of the study of speaking 
and writing. It was through his theory and 
practice that what has been considered the 
nonn of classical Latin prose-style was 
established. I le also introduced into Latin 
the letter as an important literary feature. 

Cicero’s contemporaries were fashioning 
the composition of histories in Latin. 
Caesar writes in a curiously plain but pure 
style his autobiographical notes of his cam¬ 
paigns in Gaul and in the civil war against 
Pompey. Cornelius Nepos, in addition to 
a number of historical and other works now 
lost, compiled without much sense of 
style short biographies mostly of foreign 
commanders. Sallust, possessing more 
rhetorical flair and modelling his general 
technique on Thucydides, knew how to 
present an exciting scene in vivid narrative 
and how to make eflfective use of speeches 
and brief but telling sketches of character. 
But while oratory had attained to perfection 
in the last years of the dying Republic and 
thereafter declined into a strained artificial 
elegance, Latin historical writing had its 
greatest da>’s yet to come. The growth of 
scholarship in Rome was also beginning to 
make itself felt in the literary field; the 
specialist monographs and the encyclo¬ 
paedic treatises of a Varro or a Nigidius 
Figulus created a new type of Latin 
literature. 

Simultaneously poetry had been break¬ 
ing fresh ground and winning new 
strength. Lucretius and Catullus in 
their different ways tread in paths new to 
Latin literature. The solemn dignity of 
Lucretius’ great poem on the scientific and 
philosophic doctrines of Epicurus repre¬ 
sents a triumph of poetic genius and feeling 
over a theme which in some points was 
inevitably recalcitrant to the limitations of 
verse. Furthermore, the poet, treading in 
the footsteps of Ennius, was ready to em¬ 


body in his own work the imaginative 
phrasing in which the earlier writer had 
occasionally succeeded, and himself made 
advances in poetic diction and in the modi¬ 
fication of the hexameter which paved the 
way for a yet greater poet in the next 
generation. The Latin language was now 
responding to creative moulding. Though 
Catullus also made his personal contribu¬ 
tion to the construction of the Latin hexa¬ 
meter and revealed its potentialities as a 
medium for colourful narrative, his great¬ 
est achievement lay in the poetic expression 
of intense feeling in simple passionate lan¬ 
guage which almost defies translation, and 
in his skilful harmonizing of his native 
tongue to the rh>'thmic forms of Greek 
metres. The Hellenistic influence and 
especially that of the Alexandrians was 
deepening and appeared markedly in the 
works of some of the contemporaries of 
Catullus, such as Calvus and Cinna. The 
supreme importance of this influence 
rested on its introduction into Roman 
poetry of a full realization of the value of 
artistic technique and of form. 

It was a happy coincidence that this new 
concentration on literary artistry should 
have gained force at a time when a new 
political order came into being under 
Octavian, later 3t>'led Augustus, the first of 
the Roman emperors. Fie set himself to 
restore the moral vigour of society and to 
make cosmopolitan Rome conscious of its 
great past and impressive destiny. The 
old simple virtues, which had tended to 
disappear in the corrupt atmosphere of the 
last century of the Republic, were to be 
revived and men were to be made alive to 
the old sources of strength in the life of 
Italy and Rome. And here literature 
could sustain the role of preacher or propa¬ 
gandist for the policies of the new regime 
and its ruler. National themes of great 
and powerful scope were thus offered. The 
emperor and Maecenas consequently 
gathered about them a number of poets 
and literary men. Virgil, who had won 
attention by the elegance of his Edogues, in 
which he had transported to Rome the 
pastoral genre that Theocritus had per¬ 
fected in the Alexandrian and into 
which he had introduced tributes to the 
young Octavian, was one of this group. 
He was soon commissioned to write the 
Georgies in support of the planned reversal 
of the dangerous depopulation of the 
Italian countryside. The result is aston¬ 
ishingly beautiful and moving, a hexameter 
poem of the purest gold on the life of the 
farmer. Virgil built securely and richly on 
the foundations laid by Lucretius and 
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shares with him a remarkable gift of ob- 
scrv'ation of the kaleidoscope of nature. 
But something still more was needed. He 
therefore undertook the large task of creat¬ 
ing a national epic which would serve to 
idealize both Rome and her reforming 
emperor by the indirect method of nar¬ 
rating the supreme effort of courage and 
perseverance that led to the foundation of 
Rome. Into this was poured an abun¬ 
dance of art and of the traditional lore of 
Italian life and historj'. In VirgiTs Aeneid 
inspiration, feeling, theme and artistry 
combined to fashion the greatest of Roman 
poems. His contemporary Horace, parti¬ 
cularly in some of his Oder, devoted his 
poetic talent to the same political and 
social end. But it was the prose-history 
of Livy which more nearly matched the 
AertAd. Rhetorical as it is in the fullness, 
flexibility and colour of its style, it w^as 
conceived on a grand patriotic scale, being 
designed to treat in worthy manner the 
whole history of Rome and to point a scries 
of morals for his own day. With Livy, 
historiography had finally found its feet in 
Rome. Lack of evidence, conflicting 
traditions, ignorance or practical inexperi¬ 
ence sometimes led him astray, but he was 
not deficient in the love of truth and 
accuracy. 

It was not, however, merely in the noble 
quality of the works which consciously 
promoted the success of the reforms of 
Augustus that this age is outstanding. The 
pursuit of technical excellence W'as valued 
for itself. The elegiac poets, Propertius 
and Tibullus, the poet of love and of the 
simple country life, successfully trans* 
muted into Latin a form of Alexandrian 
verse which Ovid was to adopt with extra¬ 
ordinary facility as a medium not merely 
for the erotic fancies of the Amares and the 
cynical wit of his Ars Aniatoria but also for 
the antiquarianism of the Fasti and the em¬ 
bittered melancholy of his poems from 
exile. In the Metamorphoses Ovid con¬ 
structed a sort of infinitely episodic epic 
in which his endless inventiveness of topic 
and phrase found full play. But it was 
Horace who in his Odes attained a higher 
perfection of elegance. These short lyric 
poems in a variety of metres taken from the 
Greeks, often slight or commonplace in 
their themes and ideas but sometimes of 
grave solemnity or even of playful gaiety, 
excel in their strikingly graceful economy. 
In his Satires and some of his Epistles he 
gave greater elevation to the * satura * by 
making it the vehicle for gentle moralizing 
and attractive philosophic homilies on 
typical human vices and virtues as well as 


for personal experiences and self-revela¬ 
tion. Literary criticism, too, finds a new 
form in the verse-letter, especially in the 
second book of the Epistles and in the so- 
called Ars Poetica, 

The restrictions on political activity* 
under the early empire stifled the freedom 
of oratory, and the study of rhetoric in the 
schools turned away from the broadly 
philosophic attitude of Cicero to the more 
meretricious attractions of declamation. 
Elaborate artificiality was now sought, and 
the speaker*s or writer’s prime concern was 
with the effect which his words would pro¬ 
duce. During the ist and the early part of 
the 2nd century A.D. the result is seen in 
much falsity of taste and judgment. 
Poetry \vas inevitably more seriously hurt 
than prose, though the latter in its straining 
after effect absorbed much that belonged 
to poetry. The historical works of such 
men as Velleius Paterculus and Valerius 
Maximus have little to commend them. 
The younger Seneca in his moral essays 
and letters achieves considerable success in 
the new style, to which he gives a lucidity 
and point that are by no means unattrac¬ 
tive. Quintilian, critical of Seneca's st>*!e 
and of the debased standards of the age, 
strove in his monumental rhetorical writ¬ 
ings to restore the old manly vigour of 
prosc-stylc, but without much apparent 
effect. The younger Pliny in his Letters 
was able to avoid some of the weaknesses 
of the contemporary manner and to write 
with a certain easy grace and with a 
capacity for lively description; but his 
Panegyricus shows the tiresome qualities to 
which the eulogy under the influence of the 
rhetorical theorists succumbed. 11 was 

the historian Tacitus who won the com- 
plctest and most secure mastery over this 
silver-age style, which he uses with superb 
vigour and power. His Histories and 
especially his Annals are dominating peaks 
in the prose of this age. Although he may 
be convicted of some conscious or uncon¬ 
scious partiality, his history is almost un¬ 
surpassed for the grim vividness of his 
descriptions and his delineations of char¬ 
acter. His work is a far cry from Livy, 
but both arc masters of their own individual 
styles. 

In the meantime, declamatory rhetoric 
had worked its will on poetry. For the 
stinging satire of Juvenal the new mode 
was not inappropriate. But epic, to which 
VirgiPs success and fame had given en¬ 
hanced importance, was heavily afflicted, 
and none of VirgiPs imitators comes within 
measurable distance of him. Lucan's 
youthful poem on the conflict between 
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Caesar and Pompcy contains much bril¬ 
liant rhetoric, but, like the Thebaid of 
Statius, which itself has moments of great¬ 
ness, it suflers from the exaggerations in¬ 
separable from the degenerate taste of the 
day. Valerius I'laccus in his unfinished 
poem on the romantic story of Jason and 
Medea had some talent for description, but 
rhetorical inventiveness and description 
arc no substitute for the Homeric or Vir- 
gilian grandeur and sublimity of true epic, 
as the ungifted Silius Italicus even more 
clearly showed in his Punica. Tragedy, 
which since Accius had figured little in 
Roman literature of note, gained nothing 
from the literary tendencies of this age; the 
surviving tragedies of Seneca are eloquent 
witnesses. For 'occasional’ verse the 
faults of rhetoric sometimes became vir¬ 
tues, as in a few of the Silvae of Statius. 
But it was in the epigrams of Martial that 
the pointed style found a perhaps more 
natural field of activity. 

Alongside rhetoric, scholarship of a 
philosophical, philological, scientific or 
practical nature had developed yet further, 
and of its products much has remained. 
Not only have we the encyclopaedic 
Natural History of the elder Pliny and the 
Natural Questions of the younger Seneca, 
the astrological poem of Manilius, the 
geographical work of Pomponius Mela and 
the agricultural treatise of Columella, but 
we can read Grattius’ poem on hunting, 
the architectural volumes of Vitruvius and 
Frontinus, and the medical section of Cel- 
sus' compendium of the ‘ arts ’. And until 
the fall of Rome some centuries later the 
flow of works of a scholarly type continued. 
It is sufficient to mention the literary and 
antiquarian miscellany of Aulus Gcllius, 
the Virgilian commentators Donatus and 
Servius, the pedantic allegorical encyclo¬ 
paedia of Martianus Capclla and the learned 
discussions in Macrobiua* Satuntalia. But 
all such works have little claim to real 
literary merit. 

Roman historiography never again rose 
to the heights of Livy and Tacitus. 
Suetonius’ biographical studies of the em¬ 
perors have certain merits of substance and 
style, of which the similar later collection 
known as the Historia Augusta falls far 
short. Of the historians who followed, 
Ammianus Marccllinus alone, despite his 
unplcasing style, showed great narrative 
ability. Florus and Eutropius had more 
modest gifts. 

One of the most interesting new develop¬ 
ments was the prose-romance, of which we 
have two survivors in the fragments of a 
novel by Petronius of low-class life in the 


time of Nero, which contains the episode of 
Trimalchio’s feast, and in the delightful 
Metamorphoses (or Golden Ass) of the 
/Vfrican Apulcius, written a century later, 
which enshrines the enchanting story of 
Cupid and Psyche. 

After Juvenal, Latin poctr)'seems to have 
lost inspiration, and the qualities of the 
poets who stand out from the early part of 
the 2nd century to the sth century lack 
distinction. Nemesianus exercised his 
slight but pretty talent on pastoral themes 
in imitation of Virgil, Calpumius Siculus 
and Grattius; Ausonius in a varied collec¬ 
tion of interesting and ingenious but 
poetically unimportant verses has one 
poem of much charm, the Mosella; 
Claudian has greater power than these, his 
historical poems occasionally being illu¬ 
mined by true poetic imagination, and his 
Pape of Proserpine by graceful descrip¬ 
tions. Somewhere in this period an un¬ 
known author wrote the Pervigilium 
Veneris, a short poem of real feeling. The 
last of the pagan poets to dcscrv'c mention 
is Rutilius Namatianus who early in the 
5th century wrote lucidly in elegiacs of 
some grace an account of his voyage from 
Rome to Luna on his way back home to 
Gaul. 

\Vhile pagan literature had been in its 
decline, the Christian faith had created its 
own literature, which, although in some 
sense outside the main tradition of Latin 
literature, produced writers whose works 
deserve comment. The more interesting 
of these range from the pleasant dialogue 
of Minucius Felix to the asperity of some of 
the rhetorical tractates of Tcrtullian, from 
the too colourful manner of Amobius to 
the hymns and allegorical poems of Pru- 
dentius and the strange astrological treatise 
of Firmicus Matemus, and from the re¬ 
strained and not inelegant apologetics of 
Lactantius, the 'Christian Cicero’, to the 
lively letters, the scholarly translations and 
commentaries and the sometimes pas¬ 
sionate controversial works of Jerome, and 
to the historically important but pedanti¬ 
cally obscure poems and letters of Sidonius 
Apollinaris. Rising above them all is 
Augustine, a great man and a great writer. 
His output was vast and his command of 
language masterly. Had nothing else of 
his writings survived, his Corifessiotts and 
his De Civitate Dei would alone have 
ensured his fame. With the De Cortsolatione 
Philosopbiae of Boethius literature is on 
the threshold of the middle ages. 

Texts : Scriptonim Classicorum Biblio¬ 
theca Oxoniensis ('Oxford Classical Texts’); 
Bibliotheca Scriptorum Graecorum et Roman- 
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orum Teubntnana (Leipzig); Corpus Poetarum 
Lalinorvmy cd. J. P. Postgatc (1905); PJtetores 
Lctini Minores^ ed. C. Halm (1863).—Texts 
WITH Tr-vnslation : Locb Classical Librarv'; 
Collection dcs Universitt^ de France, pub. 
Association Guillaume Bude. 

General: J. \V. Mackail, lAitin LiUralure 
(*8q 5); J. Wight Duff, Literary History of 
Rome from tJie Orisfins to (he Close of the Golden 
(1909) and Literary History of Rome in the 
Stiver Age,from Tiberius (0 Hadrian (1930); M. 
Schanz, Geschichte der romischen Literntur, 
Yol. I, 4th cd. C. Hosius (1927), vol. 11 , 4ih 
cd. C. Hosius (1935), vol. Ill, 3rd ed. C. 
Hosius and G. Kriiger (1922), vol. IV x, 2nd 
ed. (1914), vol. IV 2, cd. M. Schanz, C. Hosius 
and G. Kruger (1920); H. J. Rose, Handbook 
of Latin Literature (1936); P. dc Labriollc, 
Histoire de la lit (Mature latine chretienne (and 
cd. 1924); ReaLEncyelopddie der classischen 
Alter(umsuissemehaft, ed. A. Pauly, G. W'is- 
sowa, W. Kroll and K. Mittclhaus. 

Poetry: H. E. Butler, Post^Au^ustan 
Poe/rj (1909); W. Y. Sellar, Romujt Poets of (he 
Augustan Age (2 vols; Virgil^ 3rd cd., 1897: 
Horace and the Elegiac Poets, 2nd ed. 1897): 
E. E. Sikes, Roman Poetry (1923). 

Literahy Criticism: J. W. H. Atkms, 
Literary Criticism in Antiquity (1934); J. F« 
D'Alton, Roman Literary Theory and Criticism 
(* 93 *)* S. F. Bonner, Roman Declamation 
(1949)* J.F.L. 

Medieval and Mouekn. —The history 
of medieval Latin literature is a continua¬ 
tion of the history of classical Latin litera¬ 
ture. The establishment of the Christian 
empire and the setting-up of barbarian 
kingdoms involved no break in continuity, 
whatever influences, such as those of the 
so-called ecclesiastical Latin, Bible-Latin 
or Vulgar Latin, may have contributed to 
enrich or deform the language in which the 
manifold literature of the middle ages was 
to be written. In the course of its long 
history, with varying degrees of success, 
the literature of the classical and later Latin 
centuries exerted its ceaseless pressure 
from the schools in which it was persis¬ 
tently studied, whether those schools w'ere 
monastic or cathedral or of a secular char¬ 
acter, Latin therefore remained the lan¬ 
guage of culture even when the vernacular 
literatures had begun to arise. It was the 
language, for the most part, of law; it was 
the language of the church and of the 
liturgy; it was the language of cloister, of 
school and of university* 

As early as Tcrtullian the problem arose 
of the Christian attitude to pagan learning. 
The church, which was destined to lead the 
new civilization, decided, with him, t^t 
without secular studies •divine studies* 
were impossible* Tcrtullian was the real 
creator of ecclesiastical Latin and he was 
followed by a brilliant scries of African 


writers, such as C>’prian, Amobius, Lac- 
tantius and later Augustine. Africa be¬ 
came 'the motherland of Latin Christian 
literature By the end of the 4th century 
Greek had ceased to be the language of the 
liturg>' in Rome and, before Jerome's Vul¬ 
gate, there were various Latin v'crsions of 
the Bible. 

The schools of grammar and of rhetoric 
were the training ground of Christian and 
of heathen alike, even after the empire had 
become nominally Christian, and so the 
ancient system of education was taken over, 
very largely, by the church. Jerome has 
been called a Christian humanist; Augus¬ 
tine was, from one point of view, a Christian 
rhetorician. But both of these great Latin 
Fathers, like their contcmporar>' Ambrose, 
who was equally a product of these schools, 
impressed the mark of their own genius on 
everything that they wrote. 

The struggle against the Arian and other 
heresies dominated the Latin writings in 
prose in the 4th and 5th centuries, it was 
at this time that the foundations of a 
Christian historiography were laid, with 
Rufinus who translated Eusebius' Hisioria 
Ecclesiasiica\ with Sulpicius Severus and 
with Orosius. At the same time, under 
Greek and eastern influence, Latin 
hagiography began iis long career. 

There was a rich flowering of Christian 
poetry in the west in the 4th and 5th cen¬ 
turies. The Spaniard Prudentius stands 
above all others in originality and power. 
In Gaul, Ausonius belongs to the heathen 
past. The chief Gallic Christian poets 
carried on an existing epic tradition 
using biblical material. Apart from these 
poets stands Sidonius Apollinaris, the 
literary bishop, whose letters and poems 
exhibit the worst side of the rhetorical 
tradition. 

In Africa of the 5th century literature 
flourished even under the Vandal kings 
(the African Anthology bears w'itness to 
this), and Dracontius belongs to the epic 
tradition, as docs Arator in Italy. 

Paulinus of Nola, who created the Chris¬ 
tian elegy, was a product of the Gallic 
schools, but shows no trace of their secular 
leanings. How strong the impress of 
heathenism on the studies in the schools 
could be is shown not only in the poems of 
Sidonius Apollinaris, but also in those of 
Ennodiua, who became bishop of Ticinum. 
Venantius Fortunatus, the greatest poet of 
the 6th century, began with a similar train¬ 
ing, but became a great religious poet, the 
poet of VexiUa regis prodeunt and Pange^ 
lingua, glariosi as well as of the Salve, festa 
Hies, His contemporary in Gaul was 
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(»rceoPr’ of Tiujrs, famous for his History 
nf the Franks. 

In this turbulent world of new barbarian 
kingdoms which were changing the face of 
Europe, the great directing influences of 
the future were beginning to appear. One 
was the kingdom of the Franks and the 
was the order of St Benedict. Bcne- 
liict hatl a predecessor in Cassian, whose 
Collaliones gave a classic picture of 
Kg>’ptian monaslicism. But it was Benedic¬ 
tine monachism that was to prove a mighty 
civilizing influence in the west. The Rule 
left open the possibility of literary studies, 
and Cassiodorus set the seal on this in his 
Instilutiones, a programme of studies for 
his monks at Vivarium, which was destined 
to remain for centuries the programme of 
Christian learning. The liberal arts were 
the servants of religious studies, but they 
were necessary for the understanding of 
scripture. The copying of manuscripts of 
classical and other authors was an essential 
part of monastic activity; so libraries were 
founded which prcscr\-ed the literary 
treasures of the ancient world. 

Cassiodorus therefore stands as one of 
the foremost educational influences on the 
middle ages. With him stands Boethius 
who. not merely by his De Comolationc, 
but by his translations from Aristotle, his 
commentaries on Porphyry’s Isagoge and 
his ovsTi logical works, was, with Augus¬ 
tine, the dominant influence in philosophy 
until the complete logic of Aristotle was 
accessible. 

To the next generation belongs Gregory 
the Great, the last of the Latin Fathers. 

Another great formative influence in the 
early middle ages was Isidore of Seville 
whose vast encyclopaedia, the Etymologiae, 
was long regarded as authoritative. 

We pass to the far west, to Britain and 
Ireland. Gallic Christianity fed both the 
British and the Irish church. St Patrick 
left his Con/essio and other unlearned 
writings. In Britain there is the solitary 
voice of Gildas in the strange language of 
his De excidio Britanniae. By this time 
rhyme and rhythm were beginning to be 
used on the continent, and the Irish soon 
showed a great fondness for rhythmical and 
rhymed verse. The strange prose or 
poetry of the Hisperica Famina (q.v.) has an 
undoubted Irish flavour. Columba’s Alius 
prosator has a rudimentary rhythm with 
sporadic rhyme. Columbanus on the other 
hand used classical metres; St Gall and 
Bobbio, which became homes of learning, 
were the fruit of his missionary labours. 

Anglo-Saxon England owed its learning 
to Irish and British influences, but above 


all to Theodore of Tarsus and to Hadnan, 
who set up a school in Canterbury. The 
contact with the Roman church and the 
journeys of Benedict Biscop, the founder of 
Wearmouth and Jarrow, brought the pro¬ 
gramme of Cassiodorus to realization in 
Canterbury and in Northumbria, where 
Bede became the glory of Anglo-Saxon 
scholarship. Bede’s fame rests on his 
Ecclesiastical History of the English People, 
an historical work without a rival through¬ 
out the middle ages. Aldhelm is a product 
of the Irish as well as of the new Canterbury 
school. 

With Boniface, missionar>-, scholar and 
martyT, we pass to the Frankish kingdom, 
where the scene was preparing for what it 
is usual to call the Carolingian renaissance. 
The necessary preliminary was the reform 
of the Frankish church in which Boniface 
had no small share. Charles the Great 
saw even more clearly than his predecessors 
the need for education among clergy and 
la>men, and he went to England and to 
Italy for his teachers. The court school 
was the centre, but monasteries such as 
Tours, St Gall and Fulda, played their 
part as well. Alcuin, master of the school, 
came from York. A great educationalist, 
he wrote in both prose and verse. 

The Italian contribution to learning 
came from Paul the Deacon and from Peter 
of Pisa, both Lombards; and also from 
Paulinus, patriarch of Aquilcia. Theodulf, 
bishop of Orleans, a Goth from Spain, was 
the ablest poet of them all. Einhard is the 
author of the celebrated Vita Karoli, which 
shows the influence of Suetonius. 

In the Carolingian monasteries as well as 
in Italy, rhythmical poetry developed on a 
large scale. The favourite measure is one 
based on the trochaic tetrameter. Many 
of the poems are secular and some exhibit 
nation^ or civic patriotism. 

In the 9th century the centres of laming 
were the great monasteries. The impor¬ 
tant names are Rabanus Maurus and 
Walafrid Strabo. Gottschalk of Fulda 
developed the use of rh>Tne. The Wed- 
tharius epic probably belongs to this time. 
Eminent among the Irish was Sedulius 
Scottus, a wandering scholar, who fotmded 
an Irish colony at Li^gc. 

The literature of the loth century is still 
largely monastic. The school of St Gall is 
the great ^ntre, and Notker Balbulus is the 
impressive and legendary figure. His share 
in the development of the Sequence (q.v.) 
is well known. Tutilo, Notker’s contem¬ 
porary, ^vaa a composer of tropes. It was 
from an Easter trope that the liturgi^ 
drama began. The history, mixed with 
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legend, of the monastery of St Gall is 
\ividly told by Ekkehart IV in his Casus S. 
Gain. To the 9th or the loih centur>' be¬ 
long the amusing beast-epic Ecbasis Cop^ 
tivi (q.v.) and to the loth the dramas of 
Hrotsviiha. 

In !Oth-centur>' Italy are to be placed 
the remarkable rhythmical poems O tu qui 
servos, O Ronui nobilis and O admirabilc 
Veneris idolum. The most noteworthy 
man of letters is Liutprand of Cremona. 

In the nth cennjr>' French writers 
appear in considerable numbers. At 
Reims the cathedral school was rising to 
prominence. Gerbert of Aurillac made it 
a centre of learning where all the arts were 
taught. Chartres followed this example 
under Fulbert. The ‘ authors ’ were studied 
in a liberal manner, with compositions in 
prose and in both quantitative and rhyth¬ 
mical verse. As usual, Platonism and the 
humanities went together. The great age 
of the French cathedral schools, the fore¬ 
runners of the universities, had begun. 
Poetical composition of all kinds, in metre 
and rh>thm and rhyme, abounded. Hilde- 
ber, tBaudri and Mnrbod arc the great 
names. They wrote letters in verse, epi¬ 
grams, occasional poems of all kinds as well 
as religious rhythms and hymns. Leonine 
measures came into vogue. The rhvTne of 
syllables was fully developed. 

The great teachers at Chartres were 
Bernard, William of Conches, Richard 
rfivcque, Thicrr>' and Bernard Silvestris, 
whose De wundi universttate in mingled 
prose and verse is a Platonic cosmological 
myth or allegory. Alan of Lille, in his 
Aniiclaudiomts and De plane tu naturae, 
followed the example of Bernard Silvestris. 

In Italy too, Latin literature flourished 
vigorously. There the secular schools had 
survived and there was a vivid sense of the 
past. Monte Cassino was the great centre 
of learning. Guaiferius and Alphanus 
were able poets. But the most remarkable 
Italian writer is Peter Damiani, master of a 
rich and fantastic Latin prose and a writer 
of mystical verse as well as of biting 
epigrams. . 

German Latin literature showed a similar 
development with Froumund of Tcgcm- 
see, Wipe, author of the sequence 
Victimae paschali, and the anonymous 
Ruodlieb (q.v.), a romantic epic. The Cam^ 
bridge Songs, a song-book of religious and 
secular pieces of all kinds, some of them in 
sequence form, others foreshadowing the 
fully developed Latin lyric, were collected 
about this time. 

The lath and 13th centuries present a 
vast field of literature of various kinds. 


France, with her schools and the begin¬ 
nings of the university of Paris, was the 
centre from which influences radiated 
cver>'%vhere. It is customsH i’ to speak of a 
12th-century renaissance and to connect it 
with the recovery of Aristotle's logic and 
other of his works, from which sprang, not 
only the dialectical movement associated 
with Peter Abelard and others, but also the 
scientific movement, in which men like 
Adelard of Bath and Alfred of Sarcshcl had 
a share. At Paris, Abelard was the great 
teacher. John of Salisbur>’ reflects in a 
balanced way all the currents of the age. 
He belonged to the cosmopolitan Canter¬ 
bury' circle, of which Waller Map, satirist 
and story'-tcllcr, was a member. The in¬ 
creasing secular element in prose and in 
verse is conspicuous in Henry of Hunting¬ 
don, in Joseph of Exeter’s epics, in Nigel 
dc Longchamps’ Speculum Stultorum as 
well as in Giraldus Cambrensis. In 
France the same tendency is seen in John 
dc Hanville’s poetical and allegorical satire, 
the Architrenius, and in the handbook of 
courtly love by Andreas Capellanus. Most 
important of all arc the lyTical poems of 
Hugh Primas and Waller of Chatillon, two 
masters of rhythmical verse, in which 
satire, personal poetry' and popular themes 
arc combined. The Apocalypse of Golias 
belongs to the same school. We cannot 
definitely connect with the derici vagantes 
the lyTical poetry'—satire, lovc-poetry, 
pastourclle, drinking songs—which are 
familiar to us in the Benediktbcuem and 
other collections. 'Fhey show a Latin 
secular lyTic growing up beside the ver¬ 
nacular lyric and beside its religious 
counterpart—the piac cantiones, fru>tets 
and couducti, many of which belong to the 
famous musical school of Notre Dame. 

In this age of great expansion, of the set¬ 
ting up of strong kingdoms, of stirring 
events, the monastic chronicle developed 
into ambitious and full-scale histories, like 
those of William of Malmesbury, Roger of 
Hoveden and Matthew Paris. In France 
there are Suger of St Denis, Guibert of 
Nogent and others. In Germany Otto of 
Freising and Helmold, chronicler of the 
Slavs, arc in the first rank. Norman Sicily 
also produced a group of historians and 
historical poets. 

The writings of the scholastic philo¬ 
sophers do not belong, for the most part, 
to literary history. But the Victorinc 
school, represented by Hugh and Richard, 
must be mentioned, because it rested upon 
a broad humanistic basis and the mystical 
and other treatises for which these great 
men are famous were given a studied 
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literary’ form. Adam of St Victor brovight 
the regular Sequence to perfection. 

The historv- of the specifically religious 
and mystical literature of the 12th and 13th 
centuries can best be treated as part of the 
history of the great devotional movement 
of the middle ages, which took shape with 
John of Fdcamp and Anselm, going back to 
Augustine for its inspiration. The Cis¬ 
tercians carried on this movement, which 
centres round the cult of the Holy Name, 
the praises of Mary and the double passion 
of Christ and his mother. The great 
Cistercian teacher was Bernard of Clair- 
vaujt, whose sermons, treatises and letters 
show his literary genius. His m>'stical 
writings were a source on which the Fran¬ 
ciscans were to draw in the next century. 
Two other Cistercians, William of St 
I'hicrry and Ailred of Rievaulx, belong to 
the same devotional movement. The note 
of much of this literature, especially in 
prayers and poems, is purely personal, as in 
the anonymous Dulcis Jhesu memoria, the 
Stabat mater and the Dies Irac. A prolific 
and gifted poet, who employed all the cur¬ 
rent themes, was John of Howden. 

Among the mass of Franciscan literature 
(q.v.) the lives of Francis by Thomas of 
Cclano and Bonaventura stand out by the 
side of the Sacrum Commercium, the 
Legendum trium sociorum and the Speculum 
Perfccliotiis. The mystical writings of 
Bonaventura belong to literature as well as 
to philosophy, and he is the author 
of hymns on the Passion. His great 
Dominican contemporary, St Thomas 
Aquinas, was not a man of letters, but his 
hymns and sequence for Corpus Christi 
display his genius to the full, as docs the 
Adoro devote which is almost certainly his 
work. This mystical movement continued 
until the end of the middle ages; in Richard 
Rollc and in many vernacular writers in 
England; in the great German mystics of 
the X4th century, until Thomas k Kempis 
who belongs as well to the movement con¬ 
nected with the Brethren of the Common 
Life (see Devotio Moderna). 

The vernacular literatures had now de¬ 
finitely established themselves, but writers 
continued to draw on classical and on 
medieval Latin sources. They were ac¬ 
quainted with the comoediae or versified 
t^es which were produced in the 12th and 
13th centuries in France and in England. 
They studied also the manuals in which 
the theory of composition in prose and 
verse were set forth. Bologna in Italy and 
Orleans in France were the great centres of 
this ars dictaminis. Orleans stood for a 
degenerate version of the old humanism 


against the new studies of Paris. Geoffrey 
de Vinsauf’s Poctria nova, in verse, and his 
Dc modo ei arte diclandi ct versificandi arc 
two of the most popular handbooks of 
composition. Widely read too were lives 
of the saints, such as were collected in the 
Legenda Aurca of Jacobus dc Voragine; 
tales with a moral like those in the Gesta 
Romanorum (c. 1340); exempla in manuals 
for preachers; and beast fables in plenty, 
going back to the Bestiaries (q.v.), the 
Physiologus and to Aesop. 

In the Italy of the 14th century the two 
great literary figures are Petrarch and 
Boccaccio. Of the one it has been said 
that he created the poetical language of the 
Italian Renaissance, while the other was 
the father of its prose. But these writers 
belong also to the history of the Latin 
humanism which was one of the most 
remarkable manifestations of the so-called 
renaissance in the civilized countries of 
Europe. They were not the initiators of 
this humanism, for there arc signs of it in 
the later 13th century, and, if its history 
were to be written in detail, we should go 
back beyond the time of Frederick II to 
the 12th century. The study of Roman 
law, the renewed study of grammar and the 
use of rhetoric in diplomacy and politics 
all influenced the new way of looking at 
classical literature. There was a whole 
series of lawyer-humanists at Padua in the 
late 13th century and in the ducal chan¬ 
ceries. Mussato is the greatest of the 
Paduan humanists of the next century. 
The mark of Veronese humanism, with the 
chapter library providing a collection of 
classical manuscripts, was ‘the critical 
study of antiquity ’. The Angevin court of 
Naples was a centre of Latin studies, and 
translations were made from the Greek. 
Here Bcccadclli was court poet to king 
Alfonso. 

Renaissance Latin literature, with its 
roots in the middle ages, is part of a fruit¬ 
ful movement for the critical understand¬ 
ing of antiquity, in its archaeology, its 
history, its literature, its philosophy and its 
science. We must therefore beware of 
regarding this movement as an imfortunate 
and pedantic reaction against the new 
forces which were producing the great ver¬ 
nacular literatures of modem Europe. It 
was indeed one of the formative influences 
in the creation of the modem world. 

The aim of the humanists on the literary 
side was to write in correct and graceful 
Latin and most of them were accomplished 
versifiers. In Florence the Platonic 
Academy, fotmded by Cosimo de Medici 
in I459i was the centre of studies and of 
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literary production. Poggio carried on 
the tradition of Coluccio Salutati. Mar- 
siglio Ficino and Pico della Mirandola are 
other great names. Politian was the 
leader of scholarship in the days of 
Lorenzo. The list of poets who were ad¬ 
mired in their day is stupendous. Their 
facility was such that Latin seemed again 
to be a living language. The poems of 
Pontano, Sannazaro and Mantovano found 
readers in the succeeding centuries. The 
Italian humanists set the example for 
Europe. France became a home of clas¬ 
sical studies and especially of Greek. Here 
too, there were innumerable Latin poets. 
The great scholars were Bud6, Lefevre and 
Dolet. The long poem of the 17th- 
century Jesuit Rap in, H or forum libri IV, is 
worthy of mention. 

In Holland, Erasmus is the most famous 
name, but his influence spread beyond to 
western Europe at large. The leader of 
early German humanism was Conrad 
Celtis, crowned as laureate in 1487. The 
great German scholars had a wider aim; 
they hoped by promoting an education, in 
which was included a knowledge of Hebrew 
and of the Fathers, to reform both church 
and society. The Epistolae Obscurorum 
Virorum (q.v.) are an episode in this 
struggle. 

In Holland there is Johannes Secundus, 
known for his Basia, and Hugo Grotius, 
famous in many fields, but also a poet. In 
Spain, Vives was the friend of Erasmus, 
and there were many accomplished Latin¬ 
ists. Medieval influences were tenacious 
in England. The old scholasticism died 
hard in the course of the 15th century. 
But Henry VII was a true renaissance 
monarch and gathered Italian and other 
scholars about him. Grocin, Colct, Lin- 
acrc and More, the last an accomplished 
versifier, represent the new learning in its 
full career. Latin poeU appeared in con¬ 
siderable numbers. The poems of John 
Owen and John Barclay as well as George 
Buchanan had an international reputation. 
The Latin verses of Milton, Cowley and 
Vincent Bourne continue to find readers in 
our own day. 

In English public schools and the older 
universities Latin verse composition sur¬ 
vives, though on a diminished scale. Pope 
Leo XIII wrote good Latin poems, and 
&om 1845 each year Cerrmne Hoeufftianc 
have been published in Amsterdam, the 
fruit of an annual competition in the 
Ac^emia Regia Disciplinarum Ncdcr- 
landica. 

Any estimate of this neo-Latin literat^e 
must take into account the necessity of using 


tlK* Latin language if historical, philo¬ 
sophical and scientific works were to reach 
a European audience. Both the prose and 
the poecr>' profoundly influenced the ver¬ 
nacular literature in the direction of pre¬ 
cision and refinement. The critical study 
of the classical literatures as well as the 
patient investigation of antiquity prepared 
the way for a new conception of histor>' and 
for modem literar>' criticism. 

Middle Ach^: K. Slreckcr, Etn/ufirutig iu 
tins MitfrI/attin (2nd cd. 1929); P. dc Labriollc, 
Ixiiin Christianity (1925); F. A. Wright and 
r. A. Sinclair, Hist, of Later I^tin Lit. front the 
middle of the 4th to the end of the I^tk century 
(1931); M. ^lanitius, Gesch. der Lit. Lit. des 
MittelaUers (3 vols, 1911—31); F. J. E. Raby, 
Christian iMtin Poetry (1927J und SecuLir 
iMtin Poetry (z vols, 1934) ; Si. L. W. Laistner, 
Thouffht and Letters in ll'estem Europe, a,d. 
500-900 (1931); J. de Ghcltinck, Lifterature 
La tine au tnoyen age (a vols, 1939), L'Essor de la 
litteralure latine au XIle sUcle (2 vols, 1946). 
—llhSMSSASCEi j. E. Sandys, Hist, of Clas¬ 
sical Scholarship {z vols, 190^^-21) and Har¬ 
vard Lectures on the Revival of Learning 
(1905) ; A. A. n'lJIcy, * 'I'hc Early Ucnaissiance \ 
ill Comb. ^ted. Hist., N il. and Studies in the 
French Henausance (1922); U. C. jebb. 'The 
Classical Renaissance* in Comb. Mod. Hist., 1; 
P. van Tieghcm, La LitUrature latine de la 
Renaissance (1944); R. Weiss, Ttu Dat:,n of 
Humanism in Italy (1947) and Humanism in 
England durirtg the iSth century (1941); P. U. 
Budik, Lot. Dichter des XV.-XVIII Jh. (3 
vols, 1928); G. Ellinger, Cesch. der neulat. Lit. 
Deutschlands im 26. Jh. (3 vols, 1929-33); W. 
.Mann, Lai. Dichtung in England vom elusgang 
des Fruhhumanistnus bis zum Regierungsaniritt 
Elisabeths (1939). F.J. E. R. 

Latvian Literature. In common with 
the neighbouring Estonian literature, Lat¬ 
vian literature developed within the orbit 
of German influence. Its oral beginnings, 
older than this but undated, consist of a 
unique body of folk-songs, mostly in 
quatrains, and a monumental collection of 
folk-talcs. The unrecorded history of 
l^atvia both before and after the German 
conquest (13th century) may be read in 
both song and tale. Latvian written 
literature begins in the 16 th centur)', 
mostly through the impact of the Reforma¬ 
tion. It consists almost exclusively of 
religious works written by German pastors 
(G. Mancelius, E. GlUck). Secular writ¬ 
ing goes back to the early i8th century 
and to G. Stender, a typical representative 
of the *agc of enlightenment* and of the 
Latvian Protestant tradition. Till the 
beginning of the 19th century Latvian was 
written exclusively by German authors, 
and the first Latvians (Blind Indrikis, A. 
Liventals) followed the tradition which 
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these had estabiished ^\lth scarcely a 
chani'e ol idimn. I he birth of a purely 
Latvian literature is associated with the 
emotions and ambitions of national roman¬ 
ticism. Serfdom in the Baltic provinces of 
Russia had been abolished in i8i6~i9t 
and by the middle of the century Latvians 
were firmly established in the towns and 
had become literate. The organization of 
the first Latvian intellectuals is bound up 
with the patriotic activities of the poet J. 
Alunans and the publicists K. Valdcmars 
and K. Barons in St Petersburg in the 
1860S. The work of these pioneers, 
though in some respects significant, was 
excelled by a group of later writers, which 
included A. Pumpurs, the author of the 
symbolic epic Ldlplesis, Auscklis (M. 
Krogzenas), the author of many patriotic 
lyrics, and the brothers R. and M. Kaud- 
zite, who jointly wrote the earliest Latvian 
novel Merniekti laiki (‘The Times of the 
Sur\’eyors’). The reaction to the realism 
of this work and especially to the naturalist 
movement of the end of the century c^c 
from representatives of neo-romanticism, 
among whom were the greatest names 
in Latvian literature (J. Poruks, J. 
Rainis, Aspazija) as well as a number of 
‘decadents’. 

By 1918, when Latvia became inde¬ 
pendent, site already had a large body of 
writers, who had made distinguished con¬ 
tributions to poetry, the short story and the 
drama (R. Blaumanis), and it is in their 
work that the remarkable florescence of 
creative writing in the period of independ¬ 
ence (1918-40) is rooted. Established 
authors (Rainis, Aspazija, A. Brigadere, K. 
Skalbc) were gradually joined by younger 
authors (J. Medenis, A. Eglitis) who had 
been brought up in an atmosphere of 
national liberty. Contacts with Europe 
were close and European literary fashions 
found adherents. The Soviet annexation 
of Latvia in 1940 led to the imposition of 
the levelling doctrine of socialist realism. 
This was reaffirmed after the Russo-Ger¬ 
man war (1941-45), the outcome of which 
led to a mass migration of Lat\'ians from 
their country. Since 1945 Latvian litera¬ 
ture has had a centre outside the U.S.S.R., 
and this has been by far the more original 
of the t^vo. 

Latgalian literature, founded mainly by 
Polish Roman Catholic clergy in the i8th 
century, has been little more than an off¬ 
shoot of Latvian, although it has had a 
different focus and been exposed to dif¬ 
ferent influences. 

V. PlQdonis, Latvitlu rakstniecihas vitture 
(3 vols, 1908-34); A. Upltis, LatvitfujaundkSs 


rakjlmccibas tislure (a vols, 1921); J. Lauien 
bachs. I^lvielu Ittetdluras vislure {2 vols, 
1922-28); T. Zcifvrts, Latvieiu rakstniecihas 
vislure (3 vols, 1926-34); A. Prande, Latvielu 
rakslniecibaporlrejds (1926); A. Goba, Lalviefu 
rakstnieki (1930) ; I^lt-iefii literdlurai vislure, 
cd. L. Berzins (6 vols, iy 34 ' 37 ); W. K. Mat¬ 
thews, The Tricolour Sun ( 193 ^*) The 

Earlier Latvian Literature’, in New \\ord 
(1946); A. Dramicks, Latvielu literdturas vis^ 
ture (1946); E. Blesc, Latvielu literdturas vis- 
lure (1947). W.K.M. 

Law relating to literature: sec Censofship 
AND Law. 

Lazarillo de Tormes {La vida de Lazar- 
illo de Tormes y de sus fortunas y 
adversidades), Spanish picaresque novel, 
published Burgos, 1554. This famous and 
amusing book is the first picaresque novel. 

A poor boy recounts his adventures with 
various masters: blind beggar, priest, 
gentleman, until he becomes town-crier of 
Toledo. The satire is directed against 
avarice and hypocrisy; its anti-clericalism 
seems mediev^ rather than Erasmian. 
Several of the incidents arc derived from 
literary sources, others resemble folk-tales, 
and the hero’s name is that of a traditional 
fool. Its realism therefore is doubtful. 
The style is vigorous and pungent. It has 
been attributed to Diego Hurtado de Men¬ 
doza. An uninteresting sequel was pub¬ 
lished in 155s, a better one in Paris, 1620. 

La vida de Lazarillo de Tormes, cd. J. 
Cejador (1926), H. J. Chaytor (19*2); The 
plesaint historie oj Lazarillo de Tormes, tr. D. 
Rouland (1586; repub. 1924)' 

F. C. Tarr, ‘ Literary and Artistic Unity m 
Lazarillo de 7 ’orm«’, in Pub. M<^. Lang. 
.-\ssoc., 42 (1927); M. Bataillon, Eramte et 
I'Espagne (1937); A. Gonzdlcz Paicneia, Del 
' iMzaritlo’ hasta Quevedo (1946). E.M.W. 

Learning and Literature. The scientist 
and scholar on the one hand and the 
literary artist on the other have quite dis¬ 
tinct purposes. However, they share a 
common world and at two points their con¬ 
tacts may be very close indeed. First, it 
has frequently happened that men of learn¬ 
ing have sought to convey their material 
and arguments in artistiiilly compelling 
forms. Secondly, a few distinguished 
scholars have contributed to general litera¬ 
ture fresh concepts, new critical attitudes, 
symbols that replace existing pictures of 
the world and society, and sometimes even 
a novel stylistic method. The impact of 
new knowledge and notions on literature 
and life is naturally sharper if it is trans¬ 
mitted in aesthetically satisfactory ways, 
and there have been occasions when men 
of scientific genius have established both 
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contacts at once by embodying highly 
original work in great literature. These 
distinctions may be illustrated from the 
contemporary world. The first connexion 
bett\*ecn scholarship and literature may be 
seen in historians like R. H. Tawncy and 
A. J, Toynbee whose researches are con¬ 
veyed in good prose and with an eye to the 
most agreeable manner of presentation. 
The influence of the discoveries of Freud 
and other psychologists on fiction* poetry 
and drama is an example of the second 
point of contact. A recent example of a 
writer and scholar who succeeds in creating 
a work of art in the process of explaining 
profoundly original reflections on society is 
Henri Bergson. The relations benveen 
‘ science' and ^ art ^ have not been uniformly 
stable at all times and in all places. The 
idea that the two arc antithetical is never¬ 
theless of relatively recent date. 

The liveliness and actuality of any litera¬ 
ture is intimately connected with the 
amount of experience it comprehends. For 
many centuries in the history of Europe, 
and until almost our own day in the writ¬ 
ings of the rest of the civilized world, the 
composition and enjoyment of literature 
has been confined for the most part to a 
very small section of the total population. 
Though Greek writers of the best period 
commanded a fairly wide public, Roman 
writers usually prepared their works, 
literary or learned, for a leisured class and, 
especially in the empire, the language of 
polite society and of writing became pro¬ 
gressively less comprehensible to the 
ordinary ‘Roman*, whose debased tongue 
was already veering towards dialects which 
under the impulse of the invasions were to 
crystallize later as Italian, Spanish and 
French. The restricted public, and later 
the restricted language, doubtless go far to 
explain the superficial quality of much 
Greek and Roman literature. But there 
arc advantages in a cultivated dlite and also 
in an esoteric language. In such a situa¬ 
tion nearly all literary men arc, in a sense, 
scholars: and when wielded by highly 
trained writers the language of literature 
was a comparatively easy vehicle for start¬ 
ling, profound or intractable material. It 
is therefore hardly surprising that so much 
^science' in ancient times is also ‘litera¬ 
ture*. The philosophical writings of 
Plato, for example, achieved artistic great¬ 
ness of the highest order. The learned 
writings of Cicero were presented with the 
very closest regard for literary propriety. 
Lucretius, indeed, in his De Rerutn Nainfa 
expounded the atomic system of Epicun^ 
in the form of a poem. Equally the culti¬ 


vated coteries of the small cities in the 
Greek and Roman world were quick to 
appropriate and exploit fresh scientific and 
philosophical advances in their literature: 
Lucretius and Epicurean doctrine is a case 
in point; the diffusion of Platonism and 
Stoicism bears it out as does the remark¬ 
able achievement of Aristotle in dominating 
ancient physical speculation. The very 
eclecticism of a writer such as Cicero 
illustrates the facilitv with which know- 
ledge circulated in antiquity' among the 
intellectuals. The rapid stultification of 
Greek mathematics and natural science is 
thus to be explained otherwise than by its 
inaccessibility'. By the and century' a.d. 
originality' is not to be found in the learned 
literature of the Hellenistic world. 'Pherc 
is, however, a remarkable though tem¬ 
porary' flowering of Christian scholarly 
writing from 250 to 450; the three greatest 
names being Origen, Augustine and 
Jerome. But after Constantine, Chris¬ 
tianity was an official religion and, 
paradoxically, Christian writing tended 
to be less ‘popular’ after persecution 
ended. 

The Hellenistic world was replaced, 
during the four centuries pivoting on a.d. 
600, by a new society, Christian, hierarchi¬ 
cal and profoundly decentralized in 
political controls. The medieval period 
in Europe was characterized from our 
point of view by an intensification of the 
same division between popular and culti¬ 
vated literature which had marked its pre¬ 
decessor: the vast bulk of tlic population 
spoke Teutonic and Romance dialects, 
while written literature from 800 to 1300 
was mainly in Latin; the only noteworthy 
exception being Anglo-Saxon, in which 
king iElfrcd may be claimed as an impor¬ 
tant scholar and which was the language of 
some versions of the Anglo-Saxon Chron¬ 
icle, Among the many consequences of 
this was a continuation of the earlier identi¬ 
fication of the scholar and the man of let¬ 
ters. The ‘liberal arts* were derived, like 
the language in which they were studied 
and written, from Rome: the trivium (gram¬ 
mar, rhetoric, dialectic) and the quadrivium 
(arithmetic, geometry, astronomy and 
music) were taught by priests to priests, at 
first in the schools attached to monasteries 
and bishops* palaces, later in the univer¬ 
sities which grew up at Bologna, Paris, 
Oxford and elsewhere from the middle of 
the 12th century. In this environment a 
didactic purpose naturally informed nearly 
all Latin writing: the Bible—in the Latin 
version of St Jerome, the ‘Vulgate*— 
dominated ‘literary * studies. The creation 
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of literature as such, the pursuit of science 
or knouledge as such, were hardly the 
avowed aims of medieval scholars. If the 
church allowed a loop-hole for the study of 
pagan literature and scholarship it was only 
because they were thought to illustrate the 
divine dispensation; and there remained a 
constant suspicion of both science and 
belles-lettres down to St Francis and 
beyond. Yet in admitting the validity of a 
study of some pagan writers and indeed in 
adopting the language of Rome for liturgical 
purposes, the church was compelled to 
tolerate and at times positively to encourage 
the mastery of the ancient tongue: hence 
the tremendous importance of the gram¬ 
marians Donatus, Macrobius, Priscian and 
their successors. And if allegory and 
anagogy ran riot, the cult of ancient writers 
never quite died out; Ovid was read, even 
if it was an Ovide moralist. In any case 
scholars concentrated voluntarily on philo¬ 
sophy and theology, using the question- 
and-anstver form or the gloss on an accepted 
text, so that artistic composition of scholarly 
works was not encouraged in either form or 
substance. Nevertheless some notable 
works of scholarship and literature were 
produced by philosophers from Anselm to 
Abelard and Thomas Aquinas; by political 
thinkers like John of Salisbury; above all 
by mystics and moralists like Peter 
Damiani in the nth century and Bernard 
of Clairvaux in the 12th, men whose burn¬ 
ing zeal for reformation produced moving 
and eloquent prose—even when they were 
engaged in pouring scorn on the very idea 
of ’ humane ’ studies. 

One other medieval genre of learned 
composition is also noteworthy from the 
literary point of view, the chronicle. Here 
again there arc some outstanding perfor¬ 
mances among early Christian writers: 
Eusebius in Greek and in the Latin version 
of Ruhnus, Orosius and above all the 
Ecclesiastical History of the Venerable 
Bede, the finest historical composition of 
late antiquity. Saints’ lives became numer¬ 
ous in the dark ages, and in the 9th and 10th 
centuries the chronicle proper emerged 
from the brief entries written on Easter 
tables. By the nth century many monas¬ 
teries encouraged the regular composition 
of annals and by the 12th some of these 
writings are full, racy and fairly widely 
dispersed, os we Imow from the large num¬ 
ber of surviving MSS. Otto of Freising’s 
Tteo Cities (c. 1146) is an example of 
mature chronicling, unusual only in the 
fidelity with which it reflects a philo¬ 
sophical view of human society. Even 
more attractive are the less loftily conceived 


chronicles produced in the two great 
centres of Saint Denis (north of Paris) and 
St Albans (north of London). At St 
.Albans in the mid-i3th century Matthew 
Paris compiled many historical works in 
French and Latin, but his Great ChromeU 
is perhaps the chief monument of medieval 
historiography. We must also remember 
that the chroniclers were responsible for 
providing romantic story-tellers with some 
of their basic plots: the ‘pseudo-Frede- 
garius’ and Gesta Regum (French, early 8th 
century) were the sources of the myths 
concerning the Trojan origins of European 
races (Francos and France, Brutus and 
Britain etc.) while the ‘scholar’ Geoffrey 
of Monmouth gave the world the raw 
material of the Arthurian cycle of 
romances. 

The comparatively restricted Latin 
reading and Latin writing groups of the 
middle ages proper were highly susceptible, 
like the literary circles of the Hellenistic 
world, to the diffusion of new learned 
notions. At first the source of such 
notions was the fusion of Greek, Roman, 
Jewish and specifically Christian concepts 
achieved in the patristic period and con¬ 
stantly reinterpreted in the following cen¬ 
turies. Here the scholar whose influence 
was greatest in the west was Augustine; 
his philosophical views profoundly influ¬ 
ence literature until the 18th century. It 
was largely through Augustine that many 
of the notions of Greek thought percolated 
into medieval Europe, though Boethius in 
his Cotisolations of Philosophy and Isidore of 
Seville in his Etymologiac also transmitted 
much ancient learning to the stock of scien¬ 
tific knowledge available during the first 
Christian millermium. During the X2th 
century fresh contact with the intellectual 
achievements of antiquity was provided by 
the infiltration of Aristotle’s works through 
Moslem Spain and later through the south 
of Italy, places which had closer con¬ 
nexions with the Orient than other parts of 
western Europe. The impact of Aristotle 
and other Greek philosophers on the intel¬ 
lectual and literary scene was tremendous, 
all the more so since at first these works 
arrived in versions which had been inter¬ 
preted by the tolerant scepticism of Islamic 
scholars, the greatest of whom was Aver- 
rocs. For the first time in eight centuries 
an intellectual position potentially anti¬ 
thetical to Christianity was put before 
Christians. Men of learning could and 
did develop attitudes which by their de¬ 
tachment and occasional cynicism pro¬ 
voked the bitter hostility of the church, 
already on the alert because more popular 
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heresies were spreading rapidly in the later 
X2th and 13th centuries. The gradual 
provision of accurate and uncontaininatcd 
Latin texts of Aristotle, the fierce persecu¬ 
tion of Aveiroists in the 13th and 14th 
centuries, even the brilliant philosophical 
synthesis of Aristotelianism with tradi¬ 
tional Christian thought accomplished 
mainly by St Thomas Aquinas, did not 
eradicate the influence of the pernicious 
doctrine. The results of the tensions thus 
created were soon reflected in the ver¬ 
nacular literature which was growing up 
rapidly in the 14th century, as may be seen 
from the Roman de la Rose, 

From 1300 to about 1700 a curious 
dichotomy is found in European literature : 
the vernaculars emerge at last from their 
long chrysalis in oral tradition and soon 
fly to great heights; yet the bulk of scholar¬ 
ship, and much avowedly !iterar>' writing 
besides, is still composed in Latin. There 
seems to be a twofold explanation for this. 
For many centuries serious literature had 
been written in Latin and addressed to an 
audience which, though small, was inter¬ 
national: vernacular literature, stories in 
verse and prose, lyrics, sermons and so 
forth, w*cre relegated to the ephemeral side 
of life; such a tradition naturally died hard, 
especially when study of the ‘ modem' lan¬ 
guages was at first hampered by tack of 
grammars and dictionaries. Yet the cul¬ 
tural dominance of Latin would scarcely 
have continued had a revival not taken 
place in that language. This revival or 
renaissance of letters begins with Petrarch 
in 14th-century Italy and, be it observed, 
his inspiration w*as in large part a desire to 
combat the Paduan Averroists. As they 
deepened their control over the texts of 
Greek and Roman antiquity and mastered 
the language of the ancients, renaissance 
Latin writers provided Europe as a whole 
with a language which, compared with 
contemporary vernaculars and the ^Low 
Latin ' of the schools, was rich, reliable and 
flexible. The progress of the movement 
was rapid. By about 1500 northern Euro¬ 
pean countries had their native humaiiists; 
soon the Latin taught in school and univer¬ 
sity was thoroughly ‘ classical ^ and the 
printing press encouraged the process. 
These developments were at first opposed 
by the older universities, which, especially 
in Protestant countries, play a relatively 
small part in the intellectual history of the 
iSth, i6th and X7th centimes. 

So great was the prestige of Latin that 
the old identity of the scholar and the rnan 
of letters continued, and new philosophic 
and scientific advances were thus readily 


assimilated into literature. Dante, tradi¬ 
tionally excluded from the ‘ Renaissance ’ 
because he hankered after a dying culture, 
gathered up the most unlikely material 
(Thomism, .Averroism. current physical 
science) into his Divine Comedy in Italian, 
while he composed treatises on political 
thought and literary composition in Latin. 
Petrarch's serious works were in Latin and 
so was Boccaccio's Dc Gencalogia Dcorum. 
In France the vernacular poets of the 
renaissance period divided their attention 
almost equally between Latin and ver¬ 
nacular literature; the same is nearly as 
true of many English writers from Skelton 
to Donne, Dr>'den and even Pope. Even 
when these men wrote little in Latin they 
had been educated in its discipline and 
were saturated in the concepts of antiquity. 
Classical scholarship and learning provided 
them with the inspiration of legendaxy 
material, the canons of litcraiy taste, the 
example of the prose and verse forms of the 
ancients and, above all, the example of a 
fixed orthography and a regular syntax. It 
was in these ways that the classical die im¬ 
pressed its effigy on the molten metal of 
the vernaculars. 

The isth- and 16th-century scholar par 
excellence was a classical scholar. The re¬ 
covery of ancient MSS, tlie understanding 
of ancient authors and the mechanical but 
exact learning of emendation and lexicon¬ 
making absorbed the energy of some of the 
finest intelligences; Petrarch, Poggio, 
Guarino, Erasmus, the ttvo Scaligcrs, 
Casaubon arc the brighter lights of a bril¬ 
liant galaxy, to which, belatedly, England 
contributed in Bentley * the greatest scholar 
that England or perhaps Europe ever bred' 
(A. E. Housman). With the classical 
scholars wc must group the historians. 
True, from Bnini onwards they imported 
much unnecessary rhetoric into their art, 
but their increasingly sceptical attitude 
lends permanent weight to the work of 
Valla, Flavio Biondo, Platina and their 
emulators in the northern countries who 
began the recovery of medieval civilization: 
Peutinger and Beatus Rhenanus in Ger¬ 
many, Pasquier in France, archbishop 
Parker, Stow and Camden in England. It 
is not too much to say that classic^ scholar¬ 
ship made these developments possible, 
just as it determined the matter and 
the manner of much of the writing of the 
Reformers and counter-Re formers. The 
religious controversy was, in fact, largely 
over the character of primitive Christianity, 
and Protestants and Catholics alike devoted 
their best energies to mastering the dead 
languages; their polemical theology was 
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usually in good %Ty\c though often in shock- 
ing taste. The Reformation did not there¬ 
fore alter the importance of Latin letters, 
thovigh it added Hebrew to the list of 
learned languages and deflected much 
literary work into confessional channels: in 
other times perhaps Mclanchthon and Cal¬ 
vin might have been studious professors. 
One exceptionally important influence of 
scholarship on literature must be noticed 
at this point—the translations of the Bible 
into the vernaculars. There had been a 
few earlier vernacular versions, but those 
which were to have the greatest literary 
influence were produced in the i6th, 17th 
and 18th centuries: in England Tj^idalc 
aitd the Jacobean scholars who produced 
the Authorized Version, in France a long 
line of scholars from Lefevre d*Iitaplcsto 
Le Maistre de Saci, and in Italy writers 
like Brucioli in the i6th century and G. 
Diodati in the j8th, by providing transla¬ 
tions of high merit, were to enable the 
Scriptures to continue as the most vital 
single source of inspiration for imaginative 
and artistic writers. Above all, Luther’s 
translation had a profound influence not 
only on German literature but also on the 
evolution of the German language. 

But beneath the surface during the 
period of Reformation and counter- 
Reformation intellectual currents were 
moving which were in the long run to over¬ 
throw the supremacy of the classics and 
much else besides. From the w’ork of 
Copernicus, Galileo and Newton a new 
cosmos took shape; mathematics, and 
especially geometry, awoke from a thou¬ 
sand-year slumber in the works of Gas¬ 
sendi, Descartes and Pascal. The new 
empiricism, which may be traced like so 
much else to some of the earlier Averroists, 
even found a philosopher in Bacon. These 
writers composed their works for the most 
part in Latin, just as Spinoza and Leibniz 
did a little later on; Descartes though he 
wrote his Meditationes in Latin, used the 
vernacular for his Discours de la m^thode 
and thus created a classic of French as well 
as of philosophy. 

Equally signiBcant of this periodi when 
Latin and the vernaculars stood on an 
equal footing, is the transference from 
Latin writers to vernacular authors of the 
sense that scholarship should be accessible 
to a wide public, to the honnttes gens, still 
doubtless a small minority but much more 
numerous than the minute proportion of 
persons who had interested themselves in 
intellectual matters during the medieval 
period, and the true spiritual descendants 
of the Latinizing merchant coteries in isth- 


century Italy. Th^ artistic consciousness 
thus stimulated in vernacular scholars 
naturally found expression more readily in 
moral or philosophical speculation than in 
pure or applied science. From Machia- 
velli’s Prince in the early i6th century on¬ 
wards there were several expositions of 
political philosophy which were important 
as literature: Hobbes’s La:iafhan, Locke’s 
Essay of Gos^crsiment and Montesquieu’s 
Esprit des lois. Religious speculation was 
perhaps less productive of fine literature if 
we exclude from consideration the splendid 
pulpit oratory' of the 17th century, but in 
their very different ways Hooker’s Eccle^ 
siastical Polity and Pascal’s Leitres />ro- 
X'inciaUs arc masterpieces of both thought 
and expression. The historians also con¬ 
tributed to great literature and did so rela¬ 
tively early, perhaps because of the 
strength of the medieval chronicling tradi¬ 
tion in Latin. The Italian chroniclcre 
and historians, the Villanis, Machiavclli, 
Guicciardini, are notable prose writers. In 
France Froissart gave the brief period of 
chivalrous historiography characteristic 
form in his Chronicles. In England the 
Tudor chroniclers from Hall to Holinshed 
furnished many of the ideas and much of 
the vocabulary of Shakespeare and other 
dramatists. Among the literary classics 
must also be numbered the writers of 
memoirs, particularly strong in French 
from Commyncs and Brant6mc to de Retz 
and Saint-Simon, but found elsewhere, p 
in England with Clarendon. Finally, in 
Bossuct’s Discours sur rhistoire universelle, 
a specifically Christian historiography had 
perhaps its grandest literary expression. 

The finest flowering of this ‘popular' 
scholarship came towards the end of the 
17th century and in the first half of the 18th. 
By this time Latin was almost dead as a 
literary medium, but the spirit of universal 
knowledge associated with it was never 
stronger. In institutions like the Royal 
Society (1662) and the Academic des 
Sciences (1666), which were copied in 
other countries, men of wide culture met 
to discuss the latest work in philosophy and 
natural science; the great dictionaries of 
Moriri and Bayle led on to the Eneyclo^ 
pidie of Diderot and his collaborators, 
inspiring similar works outside France. 
These works set out to make the sum of 
human knowledge available to the culti¬ 
vated layman. In this period even the 
most abstruse developments in the new 
Newtonian physics were widely diffused. 
Fontencllc, who was responsible for much 
of this, IS perhaps the first conscious repre¬ 
sentative of that brilliant tradition of * vuF 
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garization * which is one of the glories of 
French scholarship. Scepticism, deism, 
the new psycholog>* of Locke and his 
school thus reached an ever-widening 
public, helped over the linguistic bound¬ 
aries of Europe by the dispersion of French 
Huguenot scholars, following the revoca¬ 
tion of the edict of Nantes in 1685, who 
constituted a large body of highly trained 
translators and interpreters. Significantly 
enough the dialogue form which ancient 
writers had used for works of scholarship 
was popular: in it Galileo expounded his 
theories» Boyle wrote his Sceptical Chyrnist 
and Fontenelle his Plurality of Worlds. 
Another way of disseminating critical 
matter, especially useful when the political 
censorship was active, was the collection of 
letters or the memoirs of fictitious 
foreigners: Montesquieu’s Lettres Persanes 
are a case in point. All these and many 
other devices were employed by the great¬ 
est ' vulgarizer ’ of this or any other period, 
Voltaire. It is highly significant that Vol¬ 
taire lives today as one of the greatest of 
French writers far less because of the ex¬ 
pressly ‘literary’ poetry and drama on 
which his contemporary fame was first 
based and far more because of his romans 
{Candide, Zadig etc.), which were tracts for 
the times informed with savage moral 
indignation, his Philosophical Dictionary, 
his Lettres sur les Anglais and his historical 
works. These last, the Essai sur Vhistoire 
universelle, Sikcle de Louis XIV and Charles 
XII, were to inaugurate a novel type of 
historical scholarship, sceptical and critical, 
yet aimed at a wide public. The most im¬ 
portant writer in the tradition thus estab¬ 
lished Nvas Edward Gibbon, whose v^st 
Decline and Pall of the Roman Empire was a 
best-seller. Two British contempor^es 
of Gibbon also had a European reputation: 
Hume, with his History of England and W. 
Robertson, the author of histories of Scot¬ 
land, America and the emperor Charles V. 
Some natural scientists, such as Gilbert 
White of Selbomc, Lavoisier and Michael 
Faraday, also continued the literary tradi¬ 
tion of the Enlightenment. 

These w'orks w'ere all designed as both 
scholarship and literature. By the end of 
the 18th century there were already 
emerging forces which were to be inimical 
to this close association. The French 
Revolution first encouraged ^ and then 
exacerbated national sentiment in all coun¬ 
tries, and the unity of European letters 
began perceptibly to weaken. A marked 
growth of literacy meant that the ‘general 
reader *, for whom so much popular 
scholarship had been designed in the past, 


was perhaps less capable of sustained 
application; though it must be stressed 
that the ‘ industrious artisan ’ of the early 
iqth century often displayed a lust for 
unix'ersal knowledge reminiscent of the 
Enlightenment. The increased reading 
public meant that authorship became for 
the first time genuinely professional, tying 
the man who depended on it for a liveli¬ 
hood to the tastes of his public. Besides 
these influences, the development of 
romantic values in poctr\\ drama and the 
novel made it increasingly difficult to ex¬ 
press scientific argument in forms which 
were artistically compelling to contem¬ 
poraries of Schiller, Wordsworth and 
Hugo. Above all, scholarship itself in 
nearly cver>' field acquired a specialist char¬ 
acter which made it difficult of access even 
to students of related topics. The univer¬ 
sities of Europe, which had been moribund 
for some four centuries, came to life again, 
displacing first in Germany and then 
cvery'whcre an intellectual vigour sur¬ 
passing even their own liveliness in the 13th 
and 14th centuries. The university renais¬ 
sance produced many great scholars, but 
they and their students were usually con¬ 
tent to be masters of ever-narrowing ‘sub¬ 
jects’. In the very field of literature itself 
a scientific approach made the higher 
criticism hard to express in attractive 
forms: philology' and comparative philo¬ 
logy dominated the scene at first; soon the 
‘critical edition’ concentrated on the ver¬ 
nacular ‘classics’ of Europe all the textual 
fastidiousness and verbal ingenuity which 
earlier scholars had reser\'cd for ancient 
Greek, Roman and scriptural works; and 
the history of literary influences was studied 
more and more to the exclusion of ques¬ 
tions of taste. 

While the direct composition of literary 
masterpieces became in these ways largely 
restricted to ‘ literary' men \ scholarship had 
never before been as influential in the 
second of its two points of contact with 
literature: the provision of novel concepts 
of nature and of life. The new dilemmas 
were mainly in two matters: the purpose 
and justification of society and the place of 
God in human affairs. The challenge to 
oligarchy was presented, quite practically, 
by the growing power of the urban middle 
class and the discontents of w'hat was to be 
called the industrial proletariat, but it 
soon had its theorists of social liberty. 
Rousseau, Bentham, Mill, Saint-Simon, 
Marx urged the claims of ‘the people’, 
though they differed in defining the term; 
the apologists of tradition from Burke and 
de Tocqueville onwards fought a shifting 
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battle in which the ba 5 tions of aristocracy not propitious to political writing of literary 

merit. The stimulation of the masses into 


were gradually abandoned for the towers of 
bourgeois constitutionalism. It did not, 
of course, need the theorists to provide 
social themes for writers like Dickens and 
George Eliot, Balzac and Zola, the Russian 
novelists or tbsen, but the doctrines argued 
by abstract thinkers frequently became 
creeds to their disciples: radicalism, 
socialism, communism and even the vari¬ 
ous brands of consers’atism were invested 
with quasi-religious qualities and became 
c reeds for which men were prepared to 
suffer and die; this clarity of purpose is 
reflected in artistic works by an added 
pointedness and poignancy. The other 
great debate was bct^vccn ^religion’ and 
'science*. It was precipitated mainly by 
the geologists, who established that Crea¬ 
tion could not possibly have taken place in 
4000 D.C. or even (on archbishop Usshcr's 
hypothesis) in 4004 B.c., but must have 
occurred many millions of years prior to 
these dates based on the Bible; this was 
supported also by biological evidence; and 
the prehistorians soon added their mite 
to the ‘ scientific * position. Newtonian 
physics had no doubt prepared the way for 
this, though the fact had not been realized 
at the time; had not Newton himself 
regarded the elucidation of biblical chrono¬ 
logy as his main task ? The new scholar¬ 
ship, while it did not attempt to deny a 
divine dispensation, rapidly made much of 
the Old Testament myth instead of histor>\ 
Many capable attempts were made to de¬ 
fend the literal truth of Genesis. Their 
failure to command support tells its own 
story. The weightiest contribution to the 
general stock of literary notions made by 
these proceedings was the theory of evolu¬ 
tion, which quickly established itself as the 
main source of explanation and analogy in 
the artistic works of the late 19th ccntur>\ 
The original scholarship involved in this 
political, philosophical and scientific work 
was, in the very nature of things, seldom 
good literature: we must remember how 
much learned writing at this time went 
into technical journals or reviews. Even 
works of a directly political and polemical 
character, designed to inspire action and 
arouse social indignation, are often indif¬ 
ferent from a literary point of view, though 
they are often stirringly urgent, like Rous¬ 
seau's Confrat Social and the Marx-Engels 
Commumsi Manifesto of 1848, Rousseau 
was, of course, a great writer. Marx too 
was capable of passages of sustained litera¬ 
ture. Some other political writers, not¬ 
ably Mazzini, had a high regard for form 
and style But the later 19th century was 


political activity led only too easily to the 
cliche and the parrot catchword or slogan, 
a development intensified by cheap 
journalism in the late 19th and early 20th 
centuries. 

Yet by accident and by design some 
great literature was produced by the 
theorists and researchers themselves. One 
thinks of de Tocqucvillc's Ancicn Regime 
and Democracy in America, and of Bagehot 
in his economic and constitutional writing. 
Among the philosophers Nietzsche’s bril¬ 
liance and William James’s admirable 
simplicity have earned each a place in 
literature irrespective of their intrinsic con¬ 
tribution to thought. Darwin, the father 
of evolutionary theory, xsTOte a masterly 
prose and almost as compelling as an 
author was his contemporary T. H. Hux¬ 
ley. The bulk of original scientific work 
in all fields nevertheless conformed to the 
general tendency and lies buried in learned 
volumes (often published on a subscription 
basis by specialized societies of scholars) 
which have virtually no claim to literary 
value. Chemistry, physics and even 
the applied sciences became, in addi¬ 
tion, increasingly mathematical in the 
20th century; mathematical concepts 
and techniques invaded philosophy; 
'political economy’ was transformed into 
'economics'; the learned writings of 
thinkers like Russell and Whitehead are 
written in a language special to their pur¬ 
poses which at once removes it from appre¬ 
ciation by the general reader. 

In no sphere of intellectual activity was 
this drift away from literature so marked 
as in historiography. For obvious reasons 
the human past is capable of literary ex¬ 
pression more easily than the abstract or 
applied sciences, and the combination of 
literature and scholarship which distin¬ 
guished the 18th century did not pass 
away at once. It was indeed possible to 
demonstrate romantic attitudes in historio¬ 
graphy (Michelet, Schiller, Carlyle) in a 
way precluded to physicists or physicians; 
there was even a curious phase when some 
historians emulated the novelists like 
Walter Scott, as Borante (ft 866) did in his 
Histoire des dues de Bourgogne (1824*^6). 
Irrespective of romanticism the historians 
occasionally produced prose work of a high 
order. Macaulay’s History of England, 
Fustel de Coulange's did antique, Francis 
Parkman’s Conspiracy of Pontiac and other 
histories and many of the works of Ranke, 
but perhaps chiefly his History of the Popes, 
stand on their own merits as works of art, 
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where the historical content gains compul¬ 
sion and definition from the accomplished 
style of exposition; Ranke's successor H. 
von Treitschke was also a brilliant stylist. 
Belated nationalism in the Balkans and cast 
Europe did, it is true, sometimes fire an 
historian into high litcrar>' craftsmanship at 
quite a late date, as in the case of the Czech 
historian count Lutzow; and it is possible 
to name isolated historians in the *90$ who 
had a mastery of language to match the 
amplitude of their intelligences, like Lord 
Acton (especially in his Lectures on Modern 
History and on the French Revolution) and 
above all F. W. Maitland, some of whose 
essays arc gems of prose, witty*, moving and 
tense. But in Europe generally the most 
important work from the point of view of 
pure historical scholarship goes into inac¬ 
cessible introductions to volumes of the 
Monumenta Germaniae Historical the * Rolls 
Series ^ and similar collections of basic 
texts, and into reviews: the Historische 
Zeitschrift (from 1859), the Revue historique 
{ 1876), the English Historical Revieto 
(1886), the American Historical Review 
(1895) and many more. The great his¬ 
torians of these decades, bishop Stubbs, 
Th. Mommsen, L. Delisle (figio) arc in 
general not easily read and did not contem¬ 
plate a wide public for their books. What 
is true of historiography is almost equally 
true of studies in literature and art them¬ 
selves, where, even more than with histoty*, 
one might have expected the creation of 
good writing. Specialism soon made the 
high literary distinction of a Ruskin or 
a Taine outmoded not to say suspect, 
although works such as J. Burckhardt's 
KuUur der Renaissance in Italien and J. A. 
Symonds^s Italian Renaissance had claims 
to the attention of a relatively wide audi¬ 
ence because the subject had infected their 
treatment with its humanism: it was diffi¬ 
cult to write about art entirely without 
artistry. Indeed most of Burcklmdt's 
books are worth reading for literary 
enjoyment. 

When one considers the scholarly litera¬ 
ture of the last generation in Europe and in 
the lands overseas where European values 
Have taken root, the same two connexions 
between learning and literature^ are ap- 
iparent, as indicated in the opening para¬ 
graph of this article. But there is nowadays 
some evidence that the drift of the schol^ 
Way from literature has been checked, if 
not reversed, and there is a distinct ten- 
for specialists to undertake per¬ 
sonally the vulgarisation of their own 
re^arches. To account adequately for 
ffiis Would lead us far afield, but some of 


the causes seem fairly clear. First, an 
intellectual public has emerged which, 
though restricted in numbers, is yet large 
enough and sufficiently stable to encourage 
publishers to risk the marketing of serious 
books at comparatively modest prices; the 
‘general reader‘ of the early 20th ccntur\- 
had, or at any rate was supposed to have, 
very little capacity for solid reading and at 
that time ‘non-fiction' in the circulating 
libraries meant predominantly the reminis¬ 
cences of great men and travel books; per¬ 
haps the emergence of a more intellectually 
athletic audience is a belated product of 
educational reform, reinforced by the great 
increase in the numbers attending univer¬ 
sities during the '30s and in the period after 
the second world war. A second group of 
influences derives from the internal de¬ 
velopment of philosophy and natural 
science, where points seem to have been 
reached which enable, if they do not 
positively demand, the diffusion and dis¬ 
cussion of certain basic assumptions. The 
concepts of the contemporaiy* astronomer 
or physicist are perhaps intrinsically no 
simpler than those of earlier theorists, but 
they seem often to require for their exposi¬ 
tion analogies and attitudes which arc 
derived from life itself in its more obvious 
manifestations. Physical science is, in 
short, more tentative, mobile and undog- 
matic than it has been at any time since the 
xyih century, while the different sciences 
themselves appear to be more united, the 
specialists themselves being ready to profit 
from the methods and results of studies 
which fifty years earlier would have seemed 
remote and irrelevant. Furthermore in 
works of criticism and in educational 
theoiy* there is today a marked retreat from 
the rigid opposition betw*een ‘science* and 
‘art’ which preoccupied our grandfathers. 
The growth of the view that the two 
spheres of intellectual activity are distinct 
and antagonistic awaits its historian. 
Doubtless the natural scientists did not con¬ 
sciously arrogate to themselves the exclu¬ 
sive right to the study of ‘ science *, a word 
which in earlier times denoted all or any 
scholarship of a precise kind. But they 
tended to justify their activities on their 
utility and $0 drove apologists of the 
* humanities * into equally unreal argu¬ 
ments. The division did much harm and 
no one can regret that there is little current 
interest in maintaining it. A final factor 
may perhaps be the scattering of European 
scholars over the whole globe during the 
pogroms and persecutions of the late *30$; 
this has accelerated the dispersal of spe¬ 
cialists and made for the extremely rapid 
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cxuhanuo of ideas in somewhat the same 
way as the llutiicnot diaspora of the 
i68os. 

In consequence of these and other influ¬ 
ences a number of works of learning have 
been composed which are important as 
scholarship and have been deliberately put 
forward in literary form. Among the 
English scientists we may instance James 
Jeans, Arthur Eddington and E. T. Whit¬ 
taker. Among historians the Belgian 
Henri Pirenne has written a classic in his 
IlUtory of EuropCy comparable in impor¬ 
tance, though different in its approach, to 
Croce’s historical works. Croce’s philo¬ 
sophical writing is also significant as litera¬ 
ture, though the philosophers as a whole 
have not yet taken advantage of the new 
psycholog>' and physics as they might have 
been expected to do. There arc, however, 
philosophical writers who arc able to please 
as well as illuminate. Bertrand Russell in 
his Problems of Philosophy and certain 
other writings designed for a non-specialist 
reader displays a singular prose ability; the 
ease of Bergson has already been men¬ 
tioned. In existentialism a philosophical 
approach has been developed which, so 
some adherents of the ’school’ claim, can 
only present its ease in the form of works 
of art: certainly Kierkegaard, from whom 
much of this type of speculation is sup¬ 
posed to derive, wrote his mystical theology 
with a poetic brilliance. 

I’hc dissemination of recent advances in 
science and learning has been rapid even 
where it has not been helped by works of 
the literary quality of those just mentioned. 
Many interpreters have been available to 
translate abstruse thought into the lan¬ 
guage of every day if not into the language 
of greatness. lienee the second relation¬ 
ship bctwx'cn scholarship and artistic com¬ 
position has perhaps never been closer 
than it is at present. It is almost impos¬ 
sible to read a volume of stories or verges 
without finding in the terminology, the 
analogies and even in the formal shape, 
reflections of fashionable scientific hypo¬ 
theses. Relativity, probability, the con¬ 
cepts of atomic physics, psychology and 
biology arc promptly metamorphosed in 
contemporary poetry, plays and novels. 

The above discussion has been mainly 
confined to European literature. A similar 
survey of other cultures would need expert 
knowledge and cannot be attempted here. 
Some slight indication of the importance of 
Moslem literature will have been evident 
from what has been said of its effects on 
developments in the west, and it is clear 
that from the viewpoint of world litera¬ 


ture as a whole the contributions of India, 
China and Islam would all claim attention. 

In particular the learned writings of India 
and China, which are found much earlier 
than comparable works in Europe, have 
often been of the highest merit. To the 
!a>Tnan it seems likely that some of the 
relationships between science and litera¬ 
ture which we have discerned in the evolu¬ 
tion of European letters would find close 
parallels in oriental literatures. However, 
the advance in the ph>*sical sciences during 
the last centur>\ with all its consequences 
for literature in the narrow sense, is as yet 
imperfectly acclimatised in Asia. 
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Legend* The word 'legend* is derived 
from the medieval Latin legenda, ‘some¬ 
thing to be read *, and originally referred to 
the story of the life of a saint which could 
be read either at divine service or during 
meals in the refectory of a monastery- 
From referring to a single story of this 
kind the word became applied to collec¬ 
tions of such stories and even to the book 
in which these were written; probably the 
ntost famous example of this is the 
Legenda Aurea or ‘Golden Legend* of 
Jacobus de Voraginc, a rsth-century arch¬ 
bishop of Genoa. Chaucer had this 
meaning in mind when he wrote his 
Legend of Good Women, a collection of 
stories about famous women of classical 
antiquity ^ Cleopatra, Dido, Thisbc, 
Lucrcce and others—who suffered or died 
out of devotion to ihcir lovers and who arc 
therefore regarded as saints or martyrs in 
Cupid's calendar; the section devoted to 
Cleopatra, for example, is headed * Jneipit 
Agenda Cleopatrie, Martiris, Egiptiregine^\ 
The entire work has been called ‘a cross 
between the Heroides of Ovid and the 
Legenda Aurea\ and is a striking example 
of the adaptation of Christian ideas and 
institutions to the affairs of love. 

Since the main purpose of the reading of 


a saint's life %Nas the edification of the 
hearer, it was perhaps inevitable that the 
emphasis should be placed not so much 
upon historical fact as upon the miraculous 
and marvellous events which came to be 
associated with a particular saint—for ex¬ 
ample, the power of St Cuthbert or St 
Francis ov'cr birds and animals, the temp¬ 
tations of St Alargaret by the devil in 
various forms and her eventual miraculous 
overthrow of him, the wonderful survival 
of Juliana in the face of the most incredible 
tortures. This tendency probably ex¬ 
plains to some extent the weakening of 
meaning in the word ‘legend* so that it 
gradually came to include, as it still docs, 
any unauthentic or non-historical or partly 
historical stor>% especially one handed 
down from early times by tradition and 
popularly regarded as historical. So the 
word is applied to those apocryphal 
stories concerning biblical characters which 
W'crc frequently kept alive only by their 
inclusion, cither for entertainment or for 
edification, in more popular forms of litera¬ 
ture; the Cornish Mysteries (q.v.) for ex¬ 
ample, include the story of Seth's return 
to the Garden of Eden where he is shottn 
the child who was to redeem the world 
from Adam’s sin. and is given a message of 
comfort to take back to his dying father; 
similarly the Coventry plays (q.v.) preserve 
the story of the suspicious Joseph being put 
to shame by the cherry tree which bowed 
itself at Mary’s approach, while the York 
Cycle (q.v.) tells how the banners in 
Pilate’s court bowed themselves as Christ 
entered, in spite of the soldiers* efforts to 
keep them upright. 

Legends, in the broader sense of the 
word, also grew up about the Devil (q.v.) 
and about the semi-gods and heroes of 
mythology (q.v.). These have their roots 
partly in history, partly in folk-lore, partly 
in religion, for it was considered desirable 
by Anglo-Saxon historians, for example, 
that they should be able to trace the descent 
of their kings by hook or by crook back to 
Adam through the figures of the Old 
'Pestament and the ancient gods them¬ 
selves, and this process in itself would lead 
inevitably to the creation of new legends by 
way of justification. 

Worthy of notice arc the legends which 
grew' up concerning visits by mortals to the 
underworld. Beside the well-known story 
of Orpheus there is the story which exists 
in several versions and probably goes back 
to a Greek original of the 4th century of a 
visit to hell by St Paul, accompanied by St 
Michael, where he secs the souls in tor¬ 
ment. There ts too the legend of a similar 
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visit by a great sinner, Sir Owa\Ti, who 
goes by the great pit, St Patrick*s Pur^ 
gatory; in hell he is tormented, but escapes 
to Paradise as a result of his prayers and 
ultimately returns to earth as a holv man. 
Alore widespread, existing in Latin, 
French, English, German and Icelandic 
versions, is the legend of the wicked Irish¬ 
man Tundale, who is stricken unconscious 
at a meal, taken to hell where he is cleansed 
of his sins through torment, and thus 
brought to repentance. 

Outside hagiography and luythologv* arc 
legends about individual hgurcs whose 
genesis is extremely difficult, if not impos¬ 
sible, to trace. Such include the great 
'sinners', Faust, the Flying Dutchman and 
the Wandering Jew (qq.v.), the strange and 
lonely figure of Hamlet (q.v.) whose treat¬ 
ment by Shakespeare comes at the end of a 
long and involved line of descent. At all 
points these stories show the constant 
interaction of conscious literary effort and 
the unconscious development in oral tradi¬ 
tion of an>thing which contains a trace of 
the marvellous, the miraculous or the 
supernatural. 

It is possible to sec something of this 
process more clearly in the development of 
legends concerning national heroes such as 
Arthur of Dritain (q.v.) or Charlemagne of 
France (q.v.). Both these figures attracted 
to themselves stories and motifs which 
originally had nothing to do with them at 
all, as, for example, the notion that they 
would return from the dead in the hour of 
their countries' need. Both show very 
clearly how the popular imagination and 
the imagination of poets would seize upon 
the slightest trace of the romantic or un¬ 
usual in history and proceed to clothe it 
with legendary matcrisJ from all sources. 

The process of legend growth and 
development is a continuous one, and out¬ 
standing personalities much nearer to us in 
time than any previously mentioned have 
already attracted to themselves the nuc¬ 
leus, if not more, of what will become the 
legends of the future. 

G, H. Gerould, Saints* Legends (1916); H. 
Waddell, Beasts and Saints (1934); H. R. 
Patch, The Other World according to Descrip^ 
Horn in Medieval Literature (1950); S. Leslie, 
Si Patrick* s Purgatory: A Record from History 
and Literature (193a). A.Br 

Leich. Medieval German lyric form (c. 
1200-1350) distinguished from Uet ($g.= 
stanza, pL»8ong) in that it has unequal 
stanzas determined by the (non-repetitive) 
pattern of its melody. Few examples seem 
adequate to us as poems (see UuucH v, 
Gutenburc, Heinrich v. Rucob). The 


13th-century ‘Tanzlcich’ is freer (see Ul.- 
RicH V. Lichtenstein, Ulrich v. Winter- 
stetten) and recalls its origins: Old High 
German leicfi means inter alia ' dance'. 

A. Hcuslcr, Dt. Versgeschichte (3 vols, 
1925-29); Otto Paul, Dt. Metrik (1930); C. 
Khrismann, Gesch. d. dt. Lit. . . . des MAi.. I 
(1932) and Schlusibd (1935); W. Stcller, 'Das 
I^tch Walthcrs v. d. V.‘, in Paul u. Brauncs 
Bcitr., 45 (1922). F.P.P. 

Leonine^ applied to Latin verse of the 
middle ages consisting of hexameters or 
alternate hexameters and pentameters, of 
which the final word rhyincs with the word 
preceding the caesura, as 

fli, repUen, etart tres causas explico quart 
More Ltot\itto dicerc metre tino ; 

hence applied to English verse in which the 
middle and last syllables of a line rh>’me. 
In French verse applied to rhymes on the 
last 2 or 3 syllables of a line. C.T.O. 

Letters: see Biography. 

Libel: see CENSORSHIP and Law. 

Library. Libraries, in the broadest sense 
of the word, have existed almost as long as 
written records themselves. The instinct 
to preserve, the passion to collect and the 
desire to serve have been the determining 
factors in their establishment, maintenance 
and development. From the ' record 
room’ at Nineveh to the Public Record 
Office, from the library of Aristotle to that 
of Sir Leicester Harmsworth and from the 
library at Alexandria to the Library of Con¬ 
gress these qualities have been constantly 
at work. 

In the earliest times there can have been 
little distinction between a record-room 
and a library: books and documents, 
papyri in Egypt, wooden tablets in China 
and clay tablets in Assyria, had the same 
outward form and required the same 
arrangements for their preservation. Lib¬ 
raries were connected usually with temples 
or with royal palaces, and their officials 
were of the priestly caste. The description 
'librarian* occurs in the graves of two 
priests excavated in the vicinity of Thebes 
in Egypt, and in the Ramesseum, the 
temple of Rameses II at Thebes, consider¬ 
able archives of papyri have been found. 
In the Babylonian town of Nippur a temple 
dating back to the latter half of the 3rd 
millennium B.c. had a number of rooms 
filled with clay tablets which suggested a 
well-stocked archive or library. There 
was a considerable collection of Assyrian 
clay tablets—the Babylonian language be¬ 
ing the ItTtgua franca of the time—at Tetl- 
el-Amama under Amenhotep III (141a- 
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1317 B.c.) and Akhenaten (1380-1362 b.c.). 
Interesting sun-ivals from this time are 
royal ex-libris, blue faience labels, con¬ 
taining the name of the king and queen, 
their honorific titles and the title of a book, 
intended, it is thought, to be inlaid in the 
lid of a box containing a papyrus roll. In 
rather later times, the archive or library of 
king Assurbanipal (668-626 b.c.) at Nine¬ 
veh contained some 22,000 tablets. This 
library was apparently founded by Assur- 
banipal’s grandfather Sargon II, but was 
largely developed by Assurbanipd himself. 
In it he s>-stematically collected transcripts 
of texts from the various towns and temples 
of his kingdom. His name is given on the 
majority of the tablets and some of them 
contain the statement that the king had 
‘edited’ them and assembled them in his 
palace. Long texts occupy several tablets 
—sometimes as many as a hundred—and 
in these cases the last says how many the 
work consists of. 

There is little to suggest that the ancient 
Greeks before Aristotle accumulated lib¬ 
raries, though there is a passage in the 
Frogs of Aristophanes which suggests that 
Euripides was known as a collector of 
books. Aristotle, a pioneer here as in so 
many other fields, was kno^vn in antiquity 
as the earliest s>’stematic book-colIcctor, 
though the extent and arrangement of his 
library are not known. He bequeathed 
his books to his successor Theophrastus. 
The latter’s library after going through the 
hands of several collectors was seized by 
the Roman general Sulla and taken to 
Rome, where it was later used by Cicero, 
one of the greatest bibliophiles in Rome. 

Aristotle’s library is said by Strabo to 
have been the model for the famous library 
at Alexandria, planned by Ptolemy I 
Soter (305-283 B.c.) and developed by his 
son Ptolemy II Philadelphus (285-257 
B.C.). Greek scholars were established in 
a new temple of the Muses, called the 
Mouseion, which was modelled on the Peri¬ 
patetic School at Athens. Here the great 
Alexandrian library was set up; there 
was also a smaller library in the Serapeum, 
or temple of Serapis. It appears to have 
been the aim of the founders of the library 
to include in it the whole of Greek litera¬ 
ture in the best available copies and to 
arrange them in systematic order and to 
publish commentaries on them. In its 
heyday the library is said to have contained 
several hundred thousand papyrus and 
vellum rolls. Its librarians, a list of whom 
is given in a papyrus of the 2nd century 
A,D, (Pap. Ory. 1241), included many 
famous writers and scholars, such as Calli¬ 


machus, Eratosthenes the philosopher. 
Aristophanes of Byzantium and Aristar¬ 
chus of Samothrace, the foremost critical 
scholar of antiquity. 

In the city of Pergamum in Asia .Minor 
a library was founded in the reign of 
Attalus I (241-197 B.C.) and was developed 
by Eumenes II (197-159 B.c.) into a great 
institution rivalling that at Alexandria. 
The development of vellum or parchment 
(charta Pergamena) as a writing material is 
said to have taken place at Pergamum, to 
counteract the action of Ptolemy Philadel¬ 
phus in forbidding the export of papjTus 
from Egypt: Eumenes is also said to have 
tried to entice the librarian of .Alexandria 
to Pergamum (as a consequence of which 
the librarian was thrown into prison, to 
ensure his remaining in Alexandria!). The 
truth behind these tales may well be that 
the library at Pergamum was felt to be a 
serious rival of that at Alexandria. The 
library contained four rooms, a large ex¬ 
hibition and reading room and three side 
rooms probably intended for storage rooms. 
Bequeathed by Attalus III with the rest of 
the kingdom to the Roman people in 133 
B.C., its 200,000 books remained in situ 
until they were given to Cleopatra by 
Antony and incorporated in the Alexan¬ 
drian library. 

There are no records of libraries in 
Rome before the middle of the 2nd cen¬ 
tury B.C., but after that an ever-increasing 
number arc known—many of them ac¬ 
quired as war-booty. The first of these is 
that of Lucius Aemilius Paulus, acquired as 
a result of his victory over Perseus of 
Macedon at Pydna (168 B.c.). Aristotle’s 
library, taken by Sulla in 84 b.c. as booty 
from Apcllicon of Athens, has already been 
mentioned. From Mithridates, king of 
Pontus, came the famous library of 
Lucullus (c. 109-56 B.C.). Lucullus, who 
was one of the richest men of the ancient 
world and had a reputation for luxurious 
living, made his library at Tusculum (now 
Frascati) in the Alban Hilb freely available 
for all—a tradition of public generosity 
which was carried on by his family, as we 
know from references in Cicero’s letters. 
Many other private libraries at Rome or in 
I^y, including those of Cicero himself, 
his friend Atticus, Persius the satirist and 
Seneca, are known from literary references. 
Indeed the possession of a library seems to 
have become the fashion, for Seneca in one 
of his dialogues castigates book collectors 
who know nothing except the outsides of 
their books. Excavations at Herculaneum 
and at Rome have revealed what were im- 
Joubtedly library-rooms in private houses. 
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one at Herculaneum bcin^ fitted with 
bookcases round the walls. 

Julius Caesar included in his programme 
of public works at Rome the building of a 
librar>*. He entrusted the planning of it to 
Marcus Terentius Varro, who incidentally 
wrote a treatise, now lost, on libraries, Dc 
bibliothecis, Caesar's death put off the 
realization of his plan and the first public 
library in Rome was built by Asinius Pollio 
in the temple of Liberty in 39 b.c. The 
emperor Augustus set up two large lib¬ 
raries, one in the temple of Apollo on the 
Palatine Hill and the other, the Octavian 
Library, in the Portico of Octavia in the 
Campus Martius. 

Describing Pollio*s work, Pliny in his 
Natural History uses the striking phrase 
Ingenia hominum rerti publuam fecit (‘He 
made men's talents public property’). 
Libraries were also set up by Tiberius, 
Vespasian, Trajan and many of the later 
emperors. The Bibliotheca Ulpia, set up 
by Trajan about a.d. 100, which existed 
until about the 5th century, had separate 
Greek and Latin departments. It was 
also the Public Record Office of Rome, 
where the public acts of the Senate and the 
records of state officials were kept. In all 
there were said to have been 28 public lib¬ 
raries in Rome, most of them attached to 
temples or to other public buildings such 
as baths; they were meeting places for 
literary men; remains of some of them 
still exist. The imperial library at B>*zan- 
tium set up by Constantine the Great in 
the 4th century was an important centre 
for Christian literature, but it also played 
a part in the prcserv*ation of the literature 
of Greece and Rome. The Roman con¬ 
ception of the library lived on in such lib¬ 
raries as those of pope Damosus (366*84), 
which preserved the official documents of 
the Latin church until they were removed 
to the Latcran in the 7th century, of St 
Gregory (590-604) and of Isidore of 
Seville (600-36). It has been suggested 
that the ideal of a Roman library is realized 
in the great hall of the Vatican library: 
the library room was used for no other pur¬ 
pose, was decorated with inscriptions and 
portraits, the books (rolls of papyrus or 
vellum, and codices of vellum) being kept 
in presses such as arc displayed in the 
mosaic above the tomb of the empress 
Galla Placidia at Ravenna and in the Codex 
Amiatinus in the Laurentian Library at 
Florence. At the destruction of the Roman 
empire its libraries, both public and private, 
went up in flames, but fragments of the rich 
heritage of Greece and Rome were preserved 
in Christian churches and monasteries. 


There are many allusions in the Church 
Fathers to church libraries, it seems pos¬ 
sible that they contained no more than 
service books and books of religious in¬ 
struction, but these might well form the 
nucleus of a more general library. The 
library* at Caesarea in Palestine founded by 
Origen or his pupil Pamphilus in the 
middle of the 3rd centur}* contained most 
of the works of Origen and the MSS used 
by him when preparing his Hcxapla; it was 
used by St Jerome. 

The prescnr'ation of the literary heritage 
of the past, however, was very likely due 
to the monastic communities set up as early 
as the 2nd centur>% though little is known 
of this side of their activities. Books were 
found to he a necessity of the spiritual life 
and their use is provided for in rules laid 
down for various monasteries and orders, 
such as those of St Pachomius (292-345) 
for his monastery in Upper Egypt and those 
of St Benedict (6th century) for the order 
which he founded. In the latter, stress is 
laid on the importance of reading and 
study, and mention is made of a library— 
probably in early times no more than a 
single press—and of its use under the 
supervision of an oflicial, usually the pre¬ 
centor, one of whose duties it was to look 
after the books and issue them to the 
brethren and make an annual check. The 
original collections would probably consist 
of liturgical and biblical books, the Fathers 
and such classical authors as were used for 
educational and other practical purposes, 
but these were no doubt gradually increased 
by gift, exchange, bequest and above all 
by copying in the monasteries themselves. 
Most monasteries had scriptoria where the 
work of copying was done. The obligation 
to produce and preserve manuscript copies 
was most strictly observed in the Benedic¬ 
tine monasteries, and many of these— 
Monte Cassino (529) and Bobbio (612) in 
Italy; Luxeuil (c. 550) in France; Reiche- 
nau (724), Fulda (744) and Corvey (822) in 
Germany; Canterbury (597), Wearmouth 
(672) and Jarrow (682) in England—were 
famous centres of this work. Great value 
was placed upon the books, as is evident 
from the rules laid do>vn for their use and 
from the curses laid upon any who might 
make off with them: it seems likely, how¬ 
ever, that books were lent to other monas¬ 
teries and even to the secular public, 
against adequate security. The monas¬ 
teries were in a way the public libraries of 
the time. 

The cloister was the part of the monastic 
building set apart for study and reading. 
Sometimes narrow reading alcoves, or 
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carreis^ were provided, formed by wooden 
or stone partitions, such as arc still pre- 
serv'ed in Gloucester cathedral. Books 
were kept originally in a press recessed into 
the inner wall of the cloister, but as the 
number of books increased, they were 
accommodated in detached wooden presses, 
or—a custom which originated with the 
Cistercian order—in a room adjoining 
the cloister specially set aside for books. 
The number of books was not large: the 
house of St Riquier near Abbeville for 
example is knowm to have had in 830 some 
250 volumes, representing some 500 works. 
By the 12th or i3ih centurj' it was common 
for a library' to have several times as many, 
accommodated in a number of places about 
the building (c.g. at Durham where the 
I4th*century catalogue enumerates four or 
five different receptacles). This unsatis-* 
factory state of affairs seems to have led to 
the provision of a separate room for the 
library. In 1414-43 archbishop Chichele 
constructed a library over the prior's 
chapel at Canterbury and libraries were 
constructed about the same time at Dur¬ 
ham, Winchester, Gloucester and else¬ 
where. Lcctcm desks, such as can be seen 
in the library at Trinity Mall, Cambridge, 
were probably used; to these the books 
were attached by chains, a fixed bench be¬ 
ing provided for readers. Slightly later, 
upright book-cases with three or four 
shelves with a reading table attached were 
used, the books being chained to metal rods 
rtinning the length of the shelves. An ex¬ 
ample of this arrangement can be seen in 
Hereford cathedral library. The fittings in 
these libraries arc closely paralleled in the 
secular libraries such as those of the 
universities when these were established 
from the 23th and 14th centuries onwards. 
The book stock of these monastic libraries 
probably did not differ much from place to 
place: the Scriptures and the Fathers, and 
commentaries thereon, chronicles and his¬ 
tories such as that of the Venerable Bede, 
the philosophical writings of St Thomas 
Aquinas and Roger Bacon and possibly 
some secular literature such as the works of 
Virgil, Horace and Cicero. When the 
universities were founded, however, in the 
13th century, monkish students may well 
on their return have deposited their notes 
on Aristotle and Plato, law and medicine, 
in their own libraries. 

Until the late middle ages the monastic 
Libraries and those of the newly founded 
universities were the main centres of the 
study of books, for books themselves were 
very dear and beyond the means of any but 
a few wealthy people. Philip the Good, 


duke of Burgundy, Louis IX and Charles 
V (who may be looked upon as the founder 
of what is now the Bibliothequc Nationale) 
were great collectors of books, as were such 
princes of the church as Richard of Bury', 
bishop of Durham (1287-1345), the author 
of a book in praise of books, Philobibloyt, 
first printed in 1473. In the 14th and 15th 
centuries, however, with the growth of 
commerce and the revival of learning and 
later the invention of printing, the circle of 
book-collcctors was greatly c.Ktendcd. 
Wealthy merchants built up collections of 
books in their own vernacular, books of 
law and medicine, herbals, books of hours 
and other devotional works; and Italian 
hum^inists like Petrarch collected and 
copied MSS of classical writers. Petrarch's 
followers, Cosimo de* Medici, Niccolo Nic- 
coli and Poggio Bracciolini ransacked 
Europe and the Near East for manuscripts 
of the authors of ancient Greece and Rome. 
The creation of private libraries was not 
confined to Italy: famous collections were 
made, for example, by Diane de Poitiers, 
mistress of Henri II of France, by the 
French official Jean dc Grolier, who had 
the legend ‘Grolerii ct amteorum' incor¬ 
porated in the distinctive bindings of his 
books, by John Tiptoft, earl of Worcester, 
by Henry VIII of England and nuiny 
others. Petrarch intended that his collec¬ 
tion should pass into the possession of the 
city' of Venice and become a public library. 
This did not come about and it was the 
Medicis who put Petrarch’s idea into cfTcct. 
In 1441 Cosimo de* Medici set up, with the 
books of Niccolo NiccoH as the basis, 
the Bibliotheca Marciana in Florence in 
the convent of San Marco: his adviser was 
Tommaso Parentucclli (later pope Nicholas 
V), who compiled a model catalogue of 
humanistic literature for the purpose. 
Parentucclli was himself an ordent book- 
coUector: his collections of manuscripts 
formed the basis of the Vatican library. 
The rich library of Lorenzo the Magni¬ 
ficent (1449-92) also became a public lib¬ 
rary. Nlichclangclo designed for it a 
beautiful room which still exists. It was 
opened to the public as the Bibliotheca 
Laurenziana in 2571, but was amalgamated 
with the Murciana to form the Diblioteca 
Mediceo-Laurenziana in 1808. The many 
other princely libraries formed at this time 
include the short-lived library of Mathias 
Corvinus in Buda. Corvinus, like the 
Medicis with whom he was in direct con¬ 
tact, employed agents in the Levant for the 
purchase of manuscripts and also bought 
from the famous Venetian manuscript 
dealer Vespasiano da Bisticci. His library 
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was destroyed when Buda was o%’crrun by 
the Turks in 1526 and few of his books re¬ 
main. The library of the Escorial, Madrid, 
was founded by Philip II in 1557 from his 
own collections and finally the Vatican 
library was founded by Sixtus IV. 

At the dissolution of the monasteries in 
England no organiaed steps were taken, 
de.spitc appeals by John Leland and John 
Bale, to preseiA’c their rich collections. 
.Archbishop Matthew Parker, Sir Robert 
Cotton and other Elizabethan collectors 
saved what there was of the wreck. The 
hooks collected by archbishop Parker, a 
large number of them prc-i3th century 
and prc-conqucst, went largely to the lib¬ 
rary of Corpus Christi College, Cambridge; 
a few went to the Cambridge University 
Libraiy; those of Sir Robert Cotton, who 
had at one time proposed the establish¬ 
ment of a public library in Lx)ndon, were 
transferred to tiic nation in 1702 and subse¬ 
quently incorporated in the foundation 
collections of the British Museum. The 
Oxford and Cambridge colleges and the 
libraries of the cathedrals survived the Re¬ 
formation, but the university library at 
Oxford, of which Humphrey, duke of 
Gloucester, had been a considerable bene¬ 
factor, was destroyed at the hands of the 
commissioners of ^ward VI in 1550. The 
library was, however, re-founded by Sir 
Thomas Bodley and opened again to stu¬ 
dents as the Bodleian Library in 1602. One 
of Bodlcy’s notable achievements was to 
conclude an agreement with the Stationers’ 
Company by which they granted to the 
libraiy a copy of every book printed in the 
country. The university library at Cam¬ 
bridge was founded at the beginning of the 
iSth century: its greatest benefactor was 
Thomas Scott of Rotherham, archbishop 
of York. 

A number of private collections were 
formed in the i6th and 17th centuries in 
England: about one half of the entries in 
Edward Bernard’s Catalogi librorum manu- 
scriptontm Angliae et Hibemiae (1697) 
came from such libraries. The 17th cen¬ 
tury saw also the beginnings of parochial 
libraries, private foundations attached to 
the churches and intended chiefly for the 
use of the clergy. One of the earliest, that 
at Grantham, founded 1598, retains some 
of its original chained books; the library at 
Langley Marish near Slough (1623) has 
remarkable painted decoration on the cup¬ 
boards which house the books. Parish 
libraries w’crc founded in Manchester and 
Bolton by a Manchester merchant, Hum¬ 
phrey Chetham, who also set up in Man¬ 
chester one of the earliest town libraries in 


England. This, Chetham’s library, is still 
housed in its old collegiate buildings. 

On the continent, also, the period of the 
Reformation was bad for the contents of 
the monastic libraries, particularly in Ger¬ 
many and the northern countries. Martin 
Luther, however, was a great believer in 
libraries and in his letter An die Ratherren 
allcr Stddle (1524) insists that no pains or 
money should be spared in setting up lib¬ 
raries or book-houses, particularly in the 
big towns. Many of the great town lib¬ 
raries in Germany, such as those of Augs¬ 
burg (1532) and Hamburg (1529), date from 
this time. These libraries and those of 
newly founded universities such as Kdnigs- 
berg, Jena and Marburg were built up on 
the collections of the monasteries. A 
similar process took place in Denmark 
where books from churches and monas¬ 
teries were incorporated In the new univer¬ 
sity library. German libraries suffered 
severely in the Thirty Years’ war. The 
famous Bibliotheca Palatina of the univer¬ 
sity of JIcidcll>erg (founded 1386) fell as 
the spoils of war to Maximilian I of 
Bavaria and was offered to pope Gregory 
XV in 1623. Gustavus Adolphus sent 
whole libraries home to Sweden, most of 
them to enrich the library of Uppsala 
university', founded by him in 1620. Other 
war spoils came to Sweden during the 
reigns of queen Christina and Charles X 
to enrich the royal library at Stockholm. 
In the countries where the Roman faith 
remained unshaken, in France, Italy, 
Austria and southern Germany, the old 
libraries remained and new libraries were 
set up by the Jesuits for educational 
purposes. 

A significant feature of the 17th and i8th 
centuries was a wide-spread croze for book- 
collecting, particularly in France. While 
there were many who collected books to 
keep in the fashion, tlic enthusiasm of men 
like Richelieu, Mazarin and Colbert was of 
great significance for library development. 
Cardinal Mazarin’s library was built up 
under the direction of Gabriel Naud6, 
author of the first treatise on library 
economy, Advis pour dresser utte biblio- 
thique (1627); it was opened to the public 
in 1645. On the fall of Mazarin in 1649 the 
library was scattered, to be re-created on 
his return in 1661. It was opened again 
to the public in 1691 inanew buildingand 
remained one of the great libraries of Paris 
until it was incorporated in the Biblio- 
th^ue Nationale. 

The foimdation of several court lib¬ 
raries which developed later into national 
libraries is due to the some enthusiasm for 
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bock^collccting. For example. August, 
duke of Brunswick (1579-1666), established 
a !ibrar>' in 1604 which later became 
the Herzog August Bibliothek at Wolfen- 
bOttel and at the time of his death was 
one of the finest in Europe; the philo- 
sopher Leibniz was its librarian, 1690- 
1716. The private library' of the Elector 
Friedrich Wilhelm of Brandenburg was 
opened to the public in 1659 and later be¬ 
came the Prussian State Library. The 
activities of English book-colicctors 
brought about in 1753 the foundation of 
the British Museum which from the start 
was regarded as the national library. In 
1757 the Royal Library, containing books 
collected by the kings of England from 
Henry VH to George II, was added. 
Other national libraries were notably aug¬ 
mented during this period, including the 
Bibliothfeque du roi in Paris (founded by 
Charles V and largely reorganized in the 
15th century by Louis XII): the famous 
bibliophile J. A. de Thou was librarian for 
a time and the statesman-bibliophile 
Jean Baptiste Colbert superintended the 
reorganization of the library after its 
transfer from Fontainebleau to Paris. 

The 18th century saw a great enthusiasm 
for subscription and circulating libraries 
and reading clubs. In France a number of 
libraries were set up in provincial totvns 
(Besan^on 1694, Dijon 1701, Orleans 1714) 
by associations of professional men in the 
interest of various scholarly, professional 
or religious bodies. These were available 
not only to members but also to the public. 
The earliest known subscription library 
appears to have been founded in Berlin in 
1704 by an immigrant French book-binder, 
but the main centres of the development of 
this kind of library were England and 
America. One of the most famous wp the 
Library Company founded by Benjamin 
Franklin in Philadelphia in 1731. The 
Bristol Public Library was a subscription 
library from 1773 to 1848. Many of these 
libraries were very large; in the 19th and 
the early part of the aoth centuries they 
were able to exercise considerable influence 
with publishers and authors because of the 
size of their purchases (as much as 75 per 
cent of the whole edition of a poplar novel 
was at one time taken up by the circulating 
libraries). The circulating library founded 
in London in 184Z by Edward Mudic was 
the largest in the world; it bought as many 
as 2i400 copies of certain popular works. 
Other proprietary libraries, providing a 
scholarly reference and tending collection 
for their members, were set up in the i8th 
century in the large towns including Liver¬ 


pool, Leeds, Manchester, Birmingham and 
Bristol. The greatest library' of this kind, 
the London Library', was founded by Glad¬ 
stone, Carlyle and others in 1841. It is 
still in existence and has over half a million 
books available for loan to its members. 
The growth of the public libraries has had 
the elTect of diminishing the number of 
subscription and circulating libraries, but 
in the decade before the second world war 
there was an extraordinary' revival in the 
form of weekly subscription libraries pro¬ 
viding light literature and fiction. 

At the end of the iSth century thoic 
monastic libraries which had sur\*ived pre¬ 
vious onslaughts were largely secularized, 
and national and court libraries received 
considerable accessions from this source. 
Thus the Bavarian royal librar>* in Munich 
(founded by Albert V of Bavaria in 1558) 
was enriched by the contents of over 150 ot 
these libraries. In France the libraries of 
religious establishments were declared 
public property in 1789 and the books 
were collected in tlie main towns of the 
departments in so-called dcpdls litUraira, 
In 1792 the libraries of aristocratic families 
were also confiscated and added to the 
d 4 p 6 ts. The diflicuhies of dealing with the 
vast numbers of books thus brought to¬ 
gether resulted in many losses but the plan 
of co-ordinating library resources dirough- 
out the country was carried through. 
Books were distributed to the Bibliothique 
Mazarine, the royal library (now s^atc 
property and rc-named Bibliothiquc 
Nationrdc) and other libraries in P^aris, the 
Dibliothiquc Nationalc receiving over 
300,000 volumes; libraries were also 
established in the main cities in the pro¬ 
vinces. For a time the Bibliothique 
Nationalc was further enriched with the 
choice contents of libraries in Germany, 
Austria, Italy and Spain, carried off os 
booty by Napoleon, but after the treaty of 
Vienna most of these books were returned. 

A real change in the scope and the spirit 
of the work of libraries came about in the 
course of the 19th century. Apart from a 
gradual and to some extent haphazard 
increase in size due to natural growth, 
there had been remarkably little change in 
the methods or services offered by lib¬ 
raries over the last hundred years. The 
philosopher Leibniz had clearly enunciated 
the idea of a modem libra^ service a hun¬ 
dred years earlier, but his ideas had had 
little effect. Administration was still rudi¬ 
mentary and funds were totally inadequate 
for any developments; the post of librarian 
was not regarded as a full-time one; new 
books were not systematically acquired nor 
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were they calalocued promptly or accord- 
inc to carefully thoui^ht-out principles. 
There were of course a few exceptions, the 
most notable bein^ the libran' of Gottingen 
university (founded 1735). C. G. Hcync, 
librarian from 1763 to 1812, increased the 
stock of the library from 60,000 to 200,000 
volumes; he b\iilt up a fine collection of 
Fnclish and American booki and aimed at 
making complete the collection of books on 
mathematics and the natural sciences. 

About the middle of the 19th century a 
completely new conception of the purpose 
and scope of libraries took shape and in the 
course of a few years transfomted the pic* 
turc of library service. One of the pioneers 
in this development was Sir Anthony 
Pani 27 -i, an Italian political refugee, who 
became Keeper of Printed Books and later 
Principal Librarian of the British Museum, 
1837-66. Panizzi discarded the idea of a 
lihrar>' as a storehouse or museum of books 
and aimed at making it an active instrument 
of scholarship and research, both academic 
and practical. 'Phis new conception was 
to reform every department of the library's 
work, the equipment, the lay-out, the pur¬ 
chase of book.s, the construction of the 
catalogue and so on. Paniz^^i made a com¬ 
plete break Nvith traditional library plan¬ 
ning. In the 17th centur>’ the long narrow 
rooms with the books arranged on lecterns 
or in stalls, which had been usual in the 
later middle ages, began to be replaced by 
long, lofty, often elaborately decorated 
rooms, the walls of which, sometimes 
divided by a gallery', were lined with 
presses stretching up to the ceiling. One 
of the finest examples of this type of lib¬ 
rary architecture is to be seen in the national 
library in Vienna; the King*s Library in 
the British Museum is also designed on the 
same principle. Panizzi now set out to 
provide first a room designed specially as a 
reading room with several hundred scats, 
with an adequate reference library round 
the walls, and second a bookstack outside 
the reading-room but easily accessible 
from it, in which the maximum use was 
made of the space by careful planning. He 
also planned the printing of a general 
catalogue of the printed books, which was 
carried out after his retirement, The ideas 
propounded by Panizzi have dominated 
library thought in this field do\vn to the 
present and have achieved their fullest ex¬ 
pression in the Library of Congress in 
Washington. 

Another striking development in the 
igth century was the growth of public 
libraries. As a result of the activities of 
Edward Edwards and William Ewart, an 


Act of Parliament was passed in 1850, 
enabling local councils to levy a rate for the 
provision of free reading facilities. Prom 
that time onwards there has been a con¬ 
tinuous grouth in the type and extent of 
the scn'iccs offered to the public and in the 
use which is made of the public libraries 
for recreational and insinictional reading. 
'I'he development of the public libraries 
has been confined largely to the United 
Kingdom and the United States of 
America. In Europe the large town and 
university libraries have always been 
looked upon as * public' institutions and 
fron^ the i8th century there have been 
local libraries and reading groups which 
have provided to some extent for popular 
instructional reading. However, until com¬ 
paratively recently they have been lacking 
in the vitality and social purpose which 
have been the characteristics of the public 
libraries in England and America. 

The great developments in scientific 
research, and the increase of specialization 
have presented new problems. The need 
for rapid and easy access to infomtation has 
led to the establishment of ^special’ lib¬ 
raries designed to cover intensively small 
fields of knowledge. These libraries are 
often attached to institutions or establish¬ 
ments where special work is carried on. 
The duties of the special librarian are not 
confined to the provision of books; he is 
expected to provide bibliographies and 
references on specific subjects and also to 
draw* the attention of his clientele to 
material likely to be of use to them. 

Modem library services, though differing 
greatly in scope and comprehensiveness, 
tend to approximate to the same pattern. 
There is usually a national library, financed 
from national funds, receiving by copy¬ 
right deposit copies of all books printed in 
the country and acquiring books from 
foreign countries by exchange and pur¬ 
chase : university and research and muni¬ 
cipal libraries in tlie large towns serving 
the interests of scholars and research 
workers, and finally a more or less de¬ 
veloped s>*stcm of public libraries for 
recreational reading. It is common but by 
no means universe for learned as well as 
public libraries to lend books for reading 
away from the library. There is also as a 
rule a system, again at various stages of 
development, of inter-library loan, by 
which the contents of all the libraries col¬ 
laborating in the system are made available 
at all points. The enormous increase in 
the volume of printed material on all sub¬ 
jects and in all languages, however, and the 
insistent demand from research workers, 
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particularly in science, tcchnolojo' 
industry, for quick access to relevant in¬ 
formation from all sources are new factors 
which will certainly lead to changes, if not 
to the complete disturbance of this simple 
pattern. It is becoming more difficult tor 
the large library to make its resources 
readily available, to acquire all the books 
and periodicals neccssarv* to maintain its 
traditional balance, and to store its 
material in a readily accessible manner. 
On the other hand, modem methods of 
communication make close co-operation 
beuveen libraries easier and simpler. 
Central storage depots for little-used 
material and for the centralized acquisition 
of expensive or ‘difficult’ material arc 
being constructed in the United States of 
America by several different groups of 
libraries. It is early as yet to say if this 
method of meeting modem problems is 
likely to be successful, and it is not possible 
yet to see fully w'hat new difficulties this 
development itself may cause; it is clear, 
however, that only by co-operation and 
collaboration of this kind will libraries 
be able to develop the type of scr\'icc re¬ 
quired of them by the community'. 

The national library of England is the 
British Museum (founded 1753, opened 
1759). The basis of the new library was 
the collection of Sir Hans Sloane with the 
collections of MSS of Sir Robert Cotton 
(bequeathed to the nation in 17^2), the 
MSS of Robert and Edward Harley, carls 
of Oxford (bought in 1753) and the 
royal library founded by Edward IV 
(added in i 757 )« Later additions include 
the collections of the Rev, C. M. Crachc- 
rodc (1799), King George III (1823) and 
Thomas Grenville (1846), the Wise collec¬ 
tion of English literature, especially of the 
i9ih century (1936) and the Hirsch Music 
Library (1946). 

Sir Anthony Panizzj envisaged the 
British Museum as the national library; he 
aimed at making it pre-eminent in English 
literature and the best library of the litera¬ 
ture of any country outside that country. 
Under him the right to receive books by 
copyright, which came to the Museum 
with the Royal Library, was vigorously up¬ 
held; extensive purchases were also made. 
Under the Copyright Act of 19** 'he 
Museum is entitled to a copy of every book, 
periodical and newspaper printed in the 
United Kingdom. Its stock of printed 
books and periodicals numbers about 
6,000,000 vols, including 10,000 inc^a- 
bula and 120,000 oriental; in addition 
there are 100,000 vols of MSS including 
2,400 papyri and 50,000 oriental, and 


a large collection of prints and draw¬ 
ings. A complete catalogue (excluding 
MSS and oricntalia of which separate 
catalogues exist) was published 1881-1905 
(rev. ed. 1931 ff.). The natural history 
collections were tninsferred in 1880 to the 
British Museum (Natural History) and a 

librar\* of books in connexion with them 
# 

has been built up (230,000 vols; printed 
catalogue, 1903). 

There are several national ‘special’ lib¬ 
raries such as the Science Library attached 
to the Science Museum (300,000 vols), the 
Patent Office Librar>' (300.000 vols) and 
the art ]ibrar>' of the \’ictorja az^d Albert 
Museum (200,000 vols and 250.000 photo¬ 
graphs). Britain has no national medical 
libraiy but considerable collections of 
medical books are to be found in the Royal 
Society of Medicine (120,000 voU), the 
Royal College of Surgeons (100,00c vols) 
and the Wellcome Historical ^ ledical 
Museum (200,000 vols). 

Besides the British Museum there arc 
five other libraries which receive books by 
copyright: the National Library of Scot¬ 
land in Edinburgh, originally the Faculty 
of Advocates’ library (founded 1682; 
nearly 2.000,000 vols and a large collection 
of MSS), the National Library of Wales in 
Abcrysnvyih (founded 1907; about 
2,000,000 vols and 25,000 MSS), the Bod¬ 
leian Library, Oxford (over 2,500,000 vols 
and 12,000 iVISS), the Cambridge Univer¬ 
sity Library' (1,500,000 vols and 12.000 
MSS), and the library of Trinity College 
Dublin (500,000 vols). There arc also 
university and reference libraries in all 
the large tow'ns; the John Hylands library 
in Manchester has important collections 
of early printed books and MSS. 

In France the Biblioth^que Nationnlc, 
originally the Bibliothcque du roi, is one 
of the richest libraries in Europe especially 
in MSS (130,000 including 35,000 
oriental); it has some 5,000,000 printed 
books and periodicals and 3,000,000 prints 
and engravings; it receives copies of French 
books and periodicals by icg«ii deposit. 
There is an ‘Author Catalogue of Printed 
Books’ (begun 1847, completed as far as 
STAG, 1950). The other great libraries 
of Paris arc the Bibliothfcque de TArsenal 
(founded 2757, especially rich in belles- 
lettres; 1,000,000 vols, 11,500 manu¬ 
scripts), the Bibliothique Mazarine 
(300,000 vols, now part of the Bibliothcque 
Nationale) and the BibliothCque Stc Gcne- 
viCvc (founded 1624; 800,000 vols) now the 
central library for the university of Paris. 
The French university libraries except 
Paris go back only to *875, those existing 
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at the Revolution having been confiscated town Iibrar>' at Basle (founded 1461; 


ajul the books placed at the disposal of the 
municipalities. The largest are those at 
Paris, the Sorbonne (1,500,000 vols), and 
Strasbourg (1,300.000 vols). Municipal 
libraries in the provinces, set up at the time 
of the Revolution, are centrally controlled 
but lack the effectiveness of the large public 
library systems as exemplified in Eng¬ 
land. There are, however, many smdl 
libraries, often founded by private indi¬ 
viduals or societies, which arc open to the 
public and receive grants from the state. 

In Belgium the Bibliothcquc Royale at 
Brussels (founded 1838 with the library of 
the dukes of Burgundy as its basis; 
2,000,000 vols) is the national library and 
is also the centre of the library system. A 
regular lending ser\’icc is maintained with 
the university libraries and the large town 
library at Anuverp, which also lend be¬ 
tween themselves. The 3m.iller public 
libraries of which there are a number, have 
enjoyed great success since the first world 
war. 

The national library of the Netherlands, 
the Koninklijkc Bibliothcck at the Hague, 
founded 1798, has 700,000 vols and 
30,000 MSS. Public university libraries 
at Leyden, Amsterdam, Utrecht and 
Groningen and a number of ancient town 
libraries date from the 16th and 17th cen¬ 
turies. The public library movement on 
the English or American model, which, 
though based on private enterprise, is 
backed by state and municipal aid, is prov¬ 
ing very successful. 

Italy, ow’ing to its historical develop¬ 
ment, possesses several ‘national’ lib¬ 
raries, the chief being the two central 
libraries, the Bibliotcca Nazionale Centralc 
Vittorio Emanuelc II at Rome (founded 
1875 ; 1,900,000 vols) and the Bibliotcca 
Nazionale Ccntrale at Florence (founded 
• 747 ; 3 > 4 oo.ooo vols). The latter receives 
by copyright deposit copies of all books 
published in Italy. The other ‘ national ’ 
libraries are at Milan (700,000 vols), Naples 
(1,400,000 vols), Palermo (360,000 vols), 
Turin (400,000 vols) and Venice (560,000 
vols). There arc 36 state libraries under 
the control of a central libraries commis¬ 
sion and there is a system of co-operation 
between them; local popular libraries are 
in receipt of state grants. The Vatican 
library is pre-eminent among the libraries 
of the world both for its MSS and early 
printed books and for the magnificence of 
its buildings; it has now 60,000 MSS and 
700,000 printed books. 

Switzerland has many libraries of great 
age, the largest being the university and 


1,400,000 vols). The Swiss national lib¬ 
rary at Berne (founded 1894; 850,000 vols) 
is devoted to works published in Switzer¬ 
land and foreign publications by Sw'iss 
authors or about Switzerkind. The ser¬ 
vices of the small popular libraries and the 
bib]ioth6qucs scolaires arc supplemented 
by the Bibliotheque pour Tous, founded in 
1920 with headquarters in Berne; this 
institution serves the smallest parishes 
through seven regional depots. 

The main libraries in Denmark are the 
three cop>Tight libraries: the Kongelige 
Bibliotek (founded c. 1661 ;about 1,000,000 
vols) and the university library (founded 
1482; 750,000 vols) in Copenhagen, and 
the university library at Aarhus (founded 
1902; 400,000 vols). The public library 
s>'stcm is carefully organized, each district 
has its own central library. There are, 
in all, about 850 public libraries. 

In Sweden each county has its ONvn cen¬ 
tral library'. The number of local lib¬ 
raries is considerable, totalling over 1,200 
rural and 100 municipal libraries and over 
4.000 small collections of books for study 
circles. The largest libraries are the royal 
library, Kungliga Bibliotckct (about 
650,000 vols and 1,500,000 pamphlets), 
in Stockholm and the university libraries 
at Uppsala (over 1,000,000 vols) and 
Lund (over 800,000 vols), each receiving 
Swedish books by copyright. There are 
also important libraries at Gothenburg 
and in Stockholm’s Hdgskola. 

In Norway the university library 
(1,100,000 vols) at Oslo is also the nation^ 
library and receives Norwegian books by 
copyright. There arc in addition large 
collections in the Dcichmanskc Bibliotek, 
the municipal library, at Oslo, and the 
Bergen municipal library. Apart from 
these there arc about 300 local libraries and 
a number of small collections in parish 
halls and the like. 

The largest library in Spain is the 
Bibliotcca Nacional in Madrid (previously 
the royal library, founded 1712; over 
1,500,000 vob). There are other large 
libraries, chiefly those of learned institu¬ 
tions and government departments in 
Madrid and those of the imiversities of 
which the largest is that at Madrid (600,000 
vob). Catalonia has a system of public 
libraries on the American pattern. A cir¬ 
culating loan system is operated in the 
provinces from the university towns. 

A characteristic feature of the German 
library system before 1939 was the impor¬ 
tance of the state or provincial libraries and 
the lack (until recent times) of an accepted 
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national library. The Preussische Staats- 
bibliothck (founded 1659; after 1945 
Offentliche Wissenschaftliche Bibliothck), 
however, partly owing to its position as the 
head of a well-developed system of inter- 
library lending, partly to its situation in 
Berlin, became recognized as the national 
librar>', being by far the largest in Germany 
(2,800,000 vols; 68,500 MSS) and the 
copyright deposit librarj' for Prxissia. A 
union catalogue of books in Prussia, 
Munich and Vienna designed to facilitate 
the inter-librar>* loan serv'ice was begun in 
1931; there arc also union catalogues of 
periodicals. Cop>Tight privileges within 
the various ‘states* were enjoyed by the 
state libraries. The greatest of these was 
the Daycrische Staatsbibliothek at Munich 
(founded 1558; nearly 2,000,000 vols in¬ 
cluding 16,000 incunabula and 50,000 
MSS). Another important library* was the 
Herzog August Bibliothck at Wolfcnbuttcl 
(409,000 vols; 8,000 MSS). As is often 
the case in Europe, the univcrsit>' libraries 
are frequently ‘public* libraries; the larger 
municipal libraries have stocks upwards of 
500,000 vols. The Deutsche Bucherei in 
Leipzig (founded 1916 at the instance of 
the Gemian Publishers* Association) re¬ 
ceives copies of all German books from 
1913 and is a centre of information on 
modem German book production. 

The Austrian national library at Vienna, 
fonncrly the imperial library founded by 
the Hapsburgs in the isth ccntur>% now 
has nearly 1,500,000 vols including many 
fine MSS. There arc also important lib¬ 
raries in the university towns and before 
the war there was a vigorous popular lib¬ 
rary movement. 

In the U.S.S.R. the existing libraries in 
Moscow, Leningrad, Odessa, Kharkov and 
Kiev have since 1917 become large central 
libraries, and new central libraries have 
been set up in the capitals of the con¬ 
stituent republics. The All-Union Lenin 
library at Moscow (11,000,000 vols; 
2,500,000 MSS) and the library of the 
Academy of Sciences at Leningrad 
(4,000,000 vols) receive copies of all new 
publications. In all, 38 copies of each new 
book are deposited in the Moscow book- 
chamber and distributed to the appropriate 
libraries. Popular libraries number up¬ 
wards of 35,000, including town and 
country public libraries, workers’ and tech¬ 
nical research and university, school and 
anny libraries. 

Before 2939 there were public libraries 
in the large towns in Czechoslovakia, that 
in Prague having over 1,000,000 vols, and 
there were a large number of small popular 


libraries ser\*ing rural communities and 
small towns. The national and university 
librar>’ in Prague (founded 1348) has o^ e^ 
1,500,000 vols. The national library* in 
Warsaw (founded 1930) had some 450,000 
book.«; and MSS: and there were also 
universitN* and special libraries in Poland 
including the famous Jagcllonian library' 
in Cracow (founded 1364; 630,000 vols) 
and many privately controlled popular 
libraries. 

The earliest libraries in the U.S.A. uere 
proprietara* libraries (such as that founded 
by Franklin in Philadelphia) and one or c^vo 
town libraries supported by voluntary* 
taxation. The first large public libran* 
was the Boston Public Library (1854). 
There are now between 6,000 and 7,000 
public libraries, offering, besides the loan 
of books for home reading, librar>' ser\'iccs 
on a most generous scale: long hours of 
opening (usually from 9 a.m. to 9 p.m.), 
excellent reference and information ser¬ 
vices, comprehensive catalogues, advice on 
reading, continually changing exhibitions 
of books, children's libraries and educa¬ 
tional activities of many kinds. On the 
whole American libraries have enjoyed 
greater financial support and employ larger 
staffs than those in Great Britain, but, 
largely because of geographical features, 
service in the countr)* districts has lagged 
behind, and even in 1948 a quarter of the 
total population was without any public 
libraries. In many states some measure of 
assistance is given Co local libraries by the 
state library' commissions. 

The Library of Congress in Washington 
was established in 1800 for the use of mem¬ 
bers of Congress but has now developed 
into the national library. It has developed 
to an outstanding extent the scrx^iccs it 
offers and has won an outstanding place by 
its efforts to meet the needs of scholars and 
seekers of information. Its services in¬ 
clude central cataloguing, a union catalogue 
of books in a number of American libraries 
(now comprising 18,000,000 cards) and 
loan and photo-duplication services: it has 
special divisions for many subjects and a 
large legal reference service inaugurated for 
the use of members of Congress, and it is 
also the copyright deposit library. Its col¬ 
lections are now very large: 7,500,000 
books; 1,500,000 maps; 1,600,000 pieces of 
music and an estimated 7,000,000 separate 
pieces of MSS. General and special 
reading rooms are provided. The card 
catalogue was issued in volume form by 
photolithographic process in 1946. 

Important government libraries in 
Wasliington include the Army medical 
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library (founded iS.iC; 600,000 vols; 
printed catalogue) the largest of its kind in 
the world, and tlic libraries of the depart¬ 
ments of agriculture and the geological 
survey. The New York Public Library 
(founded 189s) has collections rivalling 
those of the Library of Congress in many 
subjects; it has, in addition to its 45 branch 
libraries, a reference collection of 2,250,000 
volumes. 

Several of the American university lib¬ 
raries have a stock of more than 1,000,000 
vols. Harvard University library is the 
oldest in North America and has over 
4,000,000 vols in its seventy-odd separate 
libraries, including the fine Law Library 
and the Houghton library of rare books. 
The collections at Yale number 3,500,000 
vols. American libraries have benefited 
greatly from private benefactions, the fol¬ 
lowing important foundations among others 
being the creation of private individuals; 
the Newberry Library, Chicago (early 
printed books), the Pierpont Morgan Lib¬ 
rary in New York (MSS and incunabula), 
the Henry E. Huntington Library at San 
Marino, Cal. (incunabula and early English 
books and y'Vmericana), the William L. 
Clements Library at Ann Arbor, Mich. 
(Americana), the John Carter Brown Lib¬ 
rary at Providence, Rhode Island (/\mcri- 
cana) and the Folger Shakespeare Library 
at Washington. 

The largest library of Central America is 
the national library in Mexico (founded 
1857; 1,000,000 books, pamphlets and 
MSS). The national library of Cuba at 
Havana (founded 1901) now has 250,000 
books and MSS. The national library ot 
Buenos Aires has nearly 600,000 books and 
MSS: there arc also public libraries in the 
large towns of Argentina and a number of 
popular libraries. In Brazil there are 
many public libraries and semi-public 
libraries, the national library in Rio de 
Janeiro having over 1,000,000 books and 
MSS. 

In Canada, whose library services arc 
much influenced by those of the U.SA., 
the older states of the eastern sea-board 
have the larger libraries. There are the 
public library (690,000 vols) and the 
university library (450,000 vols) in Toronto, 
besides several other large libraries in 
Ontario. The libraries of the province of 
Quebec include McGill University (450,000 
vols) at Montreal and Laval University 
(250,000 vols) at Quebec, the latter, 
founded in 1661, being the oldest in 
Canada. The parliamentary library in 
Ottawa (founded 1849; 500,000 vols), 
was formerly the national and copyright 


deposit library. A new national library is 
to be set up. 

The South African Public Library, the 
oldest and largest library in South Africa, 
founded in 1818, has a stock of some 
250,000 vols; the state library in Pretoria is 
only slightly smaller and there is also a 
large collection in the library of the univer¬ 
sity of Pretoria and there are public 
libraries in most of the large towns. 

The capital cities of the various states of 
Australia have large public libraries with 
numerous branches and there is an active 
inter-library tending system. The Com¬ 
monwealth National Library at Canberra, 
the most recently founded of the large lib¬ 
raries in Australia, has 175,000 vols and is 
the copjTight library for Australia. There 
arc large public libraries in the capital cities 
of the various states, the largest being those 
at Sydney (Public Libraiy of New South 
Wales, founded 1826; 530,000 vols), Perth 
(Public Library of Western Australia, 
founded 1887; 200,000 vols) and Adelaide 
public library for South Australia (founded 
1884; 225,000 vols). 

Efforts are being made to improve lib¬ 
rary provision in India and in Pakistan. 
The largest library is that at Calcutta 
(formerly the Imperial Library, founded 
1903; 400,000 vols) and several of the 
university libraries, including Allahabad, 
Calcutta, Dacca, Madras and the Punjab, 
have more than 100,000 vols. One of the 
most active library systems is that of 
Baroda where there are several substantial 
libraries and the central library has over 
130,000 vols. 

The development of libraries which took 
place after the foundation of the Chinese 
Republic in 1912 was due entirely to 
American aid and organization. IVIany 
local public libraries were set up. The 
largest and most up to date before 1939 
was that of Peking, opened 1912, sto^ of 
half a million. Since the ^var the National 
Diet Library has been set up in Tokyo, 
largely on American lines. 

Lexikon des gesamten BuchKesens, ed. C. 
Loefiler and J. Kirchner (1934-37; contains 
general articles on libraries under the various 
countries, and on individual libraries under the 
towns in which they are situated); E. Edwards. 
Memoirs of Libraries (1859); Handbueh der 
Bibliothahmissertschaft., cd. F. Milkau (2nd 
ed. 1950 ff.); A. Hesse), Geschichte der BtbUo- 
theken (i9ac); A. Esdaile, National Libraries of 
the World (1934): J. Vorstius, Grundzitge der 
Bibliothekseese}tichte{inA ed. 1936); M. Burton 
and A. Esdaile, Famous Libraries of the World 
(1937); J. W. Claric, TTie Care of Books (and 
ed. 11^2; excellent survey of ancient and 
medie^ libraries). F.C.F. 
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Libretto (Italian: * little book), a term 
used in English since 1742 in the special 
sense of the text of an opera. Since the 
libretto to the first opera—Peri’s Dafne of 
1597—was printed at Florence in 1600, 
their publication is estimated to have 
reached the astonishing total of at least 30 
thousand, excluding the texts of musical 
comedies. For all practical purposes a 
libretto is a stage play which is cast in a 
mould suitable to the needs of a musical 
setting. While the differences bettveen 
the two have varied considerably in the 
course of time, the radical change took 
place in the 17th centur}* when recitative, 
aria and chorus crystallized into basic 
musical forms, which to some extent 
governed the course of the action and so 
made special demands upon the technique 
of the librettist. History has shown that 
it is hardly possible to define exactly the 
qualities essential to a successful libretto. 
If, as is not infrequent, the poetical or 
literary excellence of the text is small, both 
composer and performer can do much to 
restore the balance. The great composer 
can seize imaginatively upon verbal sug¬ 
gestions of a dramatic or emotional idea 
and bring it to life. By means of dramatic 
interpretation the singer can shed new 
light upon both text and music combined, 
so that the deficiencies of the former may 
pass almost unnoticed. I'wo of the most 
desirable qualities in a librettist are 
dramatic insight and a knowledge of stage¬ 
craft. An outstanding example of this 
occurs in Schikancdcr^s unjustly maligned 
text to Mozart’s ZaubrrflOte. Though un- 
poetic, it is ingenious and full of life; it 
expressed ideals dear to the composer and 
thus helped to inspire him to write pro¬ 
found and noble music. 

There arc many notable instances of 
close co-operation bettveen composer and 
librettist. In their several epochs and 
styles, the following deserve mention: 
Lully and Quinault; Gluck and Calzabigi; 
Mozart and Da Ponte; Verdi and Boito; 
Sullivan and Gilbert; Richard Strauss and 
Hofmannsthal; Bliss and Priestley. Occa¬ 
sionally two librettists have worked to¬ 
gether. The texts for Puccini’s Madania 
Butterfly, La Bohirtie and Tosca were all 
supplied by L. lllica and G. Giacosa. For 
Bizet’s Carmen Meilhac and HaKvy pro¬ 
duced a brilliant adaptation of M^rim^c's 
novel, a feat of a kind often attempted but 
rarely done with success. The personal 
influence exercised mutually by composer 
and librettist has on the whole been more 
productive of good than harm. At the 
other extreme there has flourished a t>T>e of 


libretto confomung to a stock pattern, set 
by musicians of successive generations, 
often working in complete isolation from 
the author. Two of the more prolific 
Were Goldoni and Metastasio. 'I'lic score 
or so of the former’s most popular texts 
have been used many times between 1743 
and 1936; the latter wrote 27 full-scale 
opera libretti which have been set over a 
thousand times in all, by nearly 50 com¬ 
posers, between 1723 and 1840. (This 
shows incidentally that the comic libretto 
as written by (ioldoni has outlived by 

nearly a centurs' Metastasio’s staiclv but 
• - • 

rather lifeless classical tragedies.) In a 
small but verj' select group arc found 
those composers who themselves for 
various reasons preferred to write or 
adapt texts for their own operas. Such 
were Berlioz, Wagner, Charpenticr and 
Borodin. 

Cutalogut of Opfra Librettos prtuud before 
iSoo, prepared by O. G. Sonncck (Librar)* of 
Congress, 1914); R. Wagner, Oper und Drarna 
(1851); E. Schur^, Le drame musical (1875); 
P. Lohmann, Vber die dramatische Dichlutig 
mit ^lusik (1886); E. dc Bricqucville, Le litret 
d*op^a frartfois de Lully d Gluck (1888); W. 
Barclay Squire, ‘'fhe Libretto of the Future*, 
in Studies in Stusic, cd. R. Grey (1901); F. 
Lindcmann, Die Opemtexte Phil. Quiuaults 
(1904); n. Pfitzner, Zur Grundfraf^c dcr 
Operndichlun^ (1908); E. Istcl, Das Libretto 
(1914); H. Pfitzner, Fow musihalischen Drama 
(1915); M.Ehrcnstcin, Die Operudichtung Her 
deutschen Romontik (1918); R. Gerber, Der 
Operntyp Metastasios (1922); E. Istcl, The Art 
of uri/irtg Opera Librettos (jgaa); A. Locwvn- 
berg, Annals of Opera, 1397^1940 (1943) and 
Early Dutch Librettos and Plays with Music in 
the British Museum (1947). A.H.K. 

Lieh-tzu, title of a probably fictitious 
Chinese ‘ancient worthy’. The book, 
Lieh-izu, shows a close af&uty to Chuang^ 
tzu \ it probably originally formed part of a 
corpus of Chuang^tzu texts in the 3rd cen¬ 
tury B.c. The content and style of the 
present book arc very unequal. One 
chapter gives a rather adulterated account 
of the teaching of the 4th-ccntury B.c. 
philosopher, Yang Chu. 

Lid Dsi, das wahre Buch vont quellenden Ur^ 
grund, tr. R. Wilhelm (1911); Taoist Teachings 
from the Book of Lieh TzU, tr. L. Giles (1912). 

A.R.D. 

Limerick* The origin of this kind of 
verse epigram is obscure. It is said to be 
derived from lines sung with a chorus 
^Will you come up to Limerick?’ by 
veterans of the Irish Brigade returning 
from France in tlie 18th century. The 
rhyme scheme is more or less that of 
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‘ Djckory, Dickory, Dock\ the French 
sion of which runs 

Digcric, Digeric, Doge, 

La souris ascend i'hoHoge ; 

L'horlogc frappe 
La souris s'cehappe, 

Digehe, Digcrie, Doge, 

(l)ough the short lines in the nursery catch 
arc entirely inadequate to sustain the pat* 
tern of the limerick. A collection of 
limericks^ published by John Marshall 
about I $22, contains several which arc still 
well knowTi, for instance 

There was q fst mao of Bombay, 

Who was smoking one very hot day. 

A bird called a snipe 
Flew away with his pipe, 

Which vexed the fat man of Bombay. 

It cannot be doubted that Edward Lear's 
inexhaustible series of nursery limericks is 
based upon these. 

But the commoner form demands that 
the anecdote should be continued in the 
last line, and by lung tradition continued 
indelicately; although there may be a polite 
as well as an impolite version of the affair. 
Arnold Bennett, asked to contribute his 
favourite limerick to a book of them, re* 
plied that he did not know any that were 
printable; but this was too unkind a 
criticism. Limericks have been com* 
posed on every kind of topic, including 
philosophy and religion. 

There was a young man who taid ' Cod 
Must think it exceedingly odd 
To find that that tree 
Continues to be 

When there's no one about in the quad*. 

But the majority are topograpliical, at 
least in the opening line, as in 

There was an old man of Khartoum 
Who kept two tame sheep in his room: 
'For', he said, 'they remind me 
Of one left behind me, 

But 1 cannot remember of whom', 

or 

There was an old fanner of Melton 
Who forgot to put braces or belt on. 

So his trousen came down, 

And the joke in the town 
Is still everlastingly dwelt on. 

Much ingenuity has been exercised in 
the discovery of place-names which are not 
pronounced as they are spelt, in order to 
give the verses a quaint appearance to the 
reader’s eye. 

The lifeboat that's kept at Torquay 
Is intended to float in the suay: 

The crew and the coxswain 
Are sturdy as oxtwain 
And as smart and as brave as can buay. 

But by far the greatest number of 
limericks have an or^ and not a written 
currency. For this reason it is important 
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that the statements they make should run 
as easily and lightly as possible. Sec 
also Nonsense; Clerihew; Humour and 
Wit. E.V.K, 

Lira^ Spanish stanza form, and a special 
form of the canci6n {canzone). A combina¬ 
tion of 5 ii-syllable and 7-syllablc lines 
which rhyme: aBabB. The name comes 
from Garcilaso dc la Vega’s fifth canci6n in 
which this combination occurs, and of 
which the first line reads: ‘Si dc mi baja 
lira'. Some combinations of 6 lines are 
also sometimes described as liras. 

E.M.W. 

Uthuanian Literature. The history of 
Lithuania with its mainly Polish and 
Roman Catholic connexions has isolated 
Lithuanian literature from those of the 
other three East Baltic peoples, except in 
the modem period of independence. 
Lithuanian was not used for writing till the 
16th century. In Polish Lithuania its use 
was associated with the counter-Rcforma- 
tion; in Prussian Lithuania with the 
activities of Protestant German pastors. 
The two Lithuanias, unlike the t\vo Lat- 
vias, remained separated in culture till 
modem times. Lithuanian literature con¬ 
sists of an oral literature of folk-songs, 
folk-tales and other varieties of folk-lore. 
The songs are of two types—the older 
giesmis, which are ballad-like, and the 
dainos, which arc lyTicat and represent 
individual sentiment. Lithuanian written 
literature begins with translated catechisms, 
hymnob and homilies, reflecting both 
Jesuit and Calvinist points of view. In 
the i6th and 17th centuries the Jesuits (M. 
DaukSa, K. Sirvydas) combined preaching 
with propaganda for the vernacular, which 
resulted in the compilation of grammars 
and dictionaries. In 1735 a complete 
translation of the Bible was made. To the 
18th century too belongs the classical 
poem Metai (‘Seasons’) by the Prussian 
Lithuanian K. Duoncloitis. In the roman¬ 
tic period and under Polish influence 
Polish Lithuania became a focus of literary 
activity but the writing was done mainly 
by Poles and in Polish. The only sig- 
nifleant Lithuanian author of the period 
w’os S. Daukantaa and his work belongs to 
almost the middle of the 19th century. 
Bishop A. Boranauskas’s symbolic poem 
AnykJHitf filelis (‘AnykSiiai Grove’) came ' 
even a decade later. The majority of 
Lithuanian speakers at this time were serfs 
and this restricted the Lithuanian authors’ 
scope and dictated their attitude. Serf¬ 
dom was abolished in 1861 but the cultural 
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advantages this brought were counteracted 
in 1865 by a Russian ban on the use of the 
Latin alphabet. For the next 40 years 
literature made little advance in Polish 
Lithuania. In the middle of this period 
the monthly Auira (‘ Dawn ’) appeared in 
Prussian Lithuania as the first sjTnptom of 
national awakening. AuSra was followed 
in the 1890s by a series of other periodicals. 
In 1904 the ban w*a$ lifted in Polish 
Lithuaniaand a Lithuanianpressand litera* 
turc came quickly into being. The two 
currents of realism and neo-romanticism 
both had prominent adherents but it was 
the latter, in alliance with patriotic idealism^ 
which attracted the more talented authors 
(e.g. J. Maironis). Realism, anticipated 
in the 1860s by bishop M. V'alanfius, 
was represented by several authoresses, 
among them Zcmaiitf, a peasant woman 
who began to write at almost 50. From 
the establishment of an independent 
Lithuania in 1918 till 1940 Lithuanian 
literature reached the peak of its achieve* 
ment in both quantity and quality. 
Literary creation was sensitive to west 
European influences and in the course of a 
generation passed through all the contem¬ 
porary European phases. The most out¬ 
standing work was done in poetry (Vydunas, 
Kreve, Putinas, Sruoga). In complete 
contrast to the individudism of this poetry 
is the socialist realism which has dominated 
Lithuanian literature since the Soviet 
annexation. Since then Lithuanian litera¬ 
ture has been artificially divided against 
itself, with some of the best authors (e.g. 
Kr<v<) living in exile. 

S. Ciurlionicn^, Lutuvit^ liUraturos istorijos 
hompthlQS (1918); M. Biriilka, Luluvit( dotnt( 
litfraturot istorija (1919) and Mustf raitu 
istorija i$47-1904 (1925); A. JaUus, Musti 
naujoji liuraiura 2904-192$ (a vols, 1923-24); 
J. Gabr>s, Lieiuvixi Uteraturos apSvalga {1924 ); 
J. Tumas (Vaiiqantas), Lietuviii liUraturos 
pashaitos (8 vols, 1924-25); A. R. Nicmi, Luh 
tualainen hirjaUUuus (1925); Z* Kuzmickis, 
Lutuviii lUeratura, IV-V (i933-:34); V. Myko- 
laitis (Putinas) I Naujoji lutuvit{ lit^atura, I 
(1936); J. Maucl^re, Panorama de la liitirature 
litt^nurme conUmporaint (1938): A. VaiCiu- 
laitis, Outline Hiiiory of Litlmanian Literature 
(1942). W.K.M. 

Ljddab^ttT) Old Norse Edda metre con¬ 
sisting of stanzas of t%vo long lines with 
caesura alternating with two three-stress 
lines without caesura, as 

Deyr //, deyja fr<mdr, j deyr rjdljr it tama; / ek 
vtii einn e$ aldri deyr: / a6mr of daudan 

C.T.O. 

Lohengrin^ The earliest litcra^ form of 
the swan-knight legend occurs in French, 

X2 


where a prologue to the Chanson d'Antioche 
(see Graindor), tracing the anccstr>' of 
Godefroi de Bouillon back to the swan- 
knight Ilelias, seems to have been in 
existence by the second half of the 12th 
centur>*. In the Chet alicr au Cygne (early 
13th centur\'; ed. C. Hippeau, 1874-77), 
the story of the cnfanccs (youthful exploits) 
of Godefroi is preceded by the story of 
Helias who appears at Nymwegen in a boat 
drawTi by a swan to champion the duchess 
of Bouillon’s right to her land against the 
duke of Saxony. Helias marries Beatris, 
the duchess’s daughter, and forsakes her 
after 7 years when she transgresses his 
contmand not to ask about his origin. 
Their daughter Ida becomes the w'ifc of 
Eustachc of Boulogne and mother of Gode¬ 
froi de Bouillon. This stor>’ is prefaced by 
the tale of the children changed into swans, 
one of whom never regains his human 
shape and always accompanies his brother, 
the swan-knight. Completing and ex¬ 
plaining the Helias story, the swan- 
childrcn theme forms an integral part of 
the French Godefroi dc Bouillon legend, 
and occurs in several versions (in the epic 
La Naissance du Chevalier au Cygne^ ed. 
H. A. Todd, 1889; in the Gran Ccmquista 
de Ultramar \ and, unconnected with, but 
probably based on, the Godefroi poems, in 
the Dolopathos of Johannes de Alta Silva). 

In Germany the swan-children story 
docs not appear, but the Helias story 
figures in a drastically revised form in 
Wolfram’s Parzival {818, 24 ff.). Here, 
Parzivars son, Loherangrin (i.c, Garin le 
Lohcrcnc, see Chansons de Geste), comes 
to Antwerp and marries the orphan princess 
of Brabant, W'hom God has destined to be 
his bride. The boat drawn by the swan, 
the forbidden question and the hero’s 
departure to his own mysterious land (here 
Munsalvaesche, the Grail castle) arc re¬ 
tained, but the heroine’s mother, the 
judicial combat with the duke of Saxony 
and the illustrious descendants of the 
swan-knight disappear from the story. 
Konrad von Wiiizburg’s Schujanritter 
(e. 1260; ed. F. Roth, 1861) follows the 
Chevalier au Cygne without substantial 
change. The hero is anonymous, the 
duchess of Bouillon here being duchess of 
Brabant and her descendants counts of 
Cleves and Geldcm. The Lohengrin epic 
(completed 1283-^; H. RQckert, 1858) 
starts as an imitation of the second part of 
the Wartburgkrieg: the opening 600 lines, 
by a Thuringian poet, m^es Wolfram tell 
how king Ai^ur sent Lohengrin to rescue 
Elsa of Brabant, the remaining 7^000, by a 
Bavarian, work out a plot based on Parzival 
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and the Schunuritlcr (Eha’s adversary now 
bcini? Friedrich von Tclramunt), but add 
lonR crusading episodes based on Wol¬ 
fram’s Willefuilm and the account of the 
wars of Henry I against the Hungarians 
from the Rcpgau chronicle. This is the 
version used by Wagner. 

F. Panzer, Lo!icngrinstudifn(iSg4) \ P. Paris, 

‘ I.e Chevalier au cygne’, in Hist. lift, de la 
Frunec, 22; G. Huct, in Romania, 34 (1905); 
A. Iv. Frey, The Sican Knight Legend (1931); 
A. G. Kriigcr, Die Quellett der Sehvanrilter- 
dichtungen (1936); W. Krogmann, in Herrigs 
Archiv, 171 (1937). F.W. 

London Chronicles, several series of 
civic annals for I»ndon compiled over a 
considerable period. The earliest sur¬ 
viving one, generally ascribed to Arnold 
Fitz Thcdmar, is the Latin Liber de Anti- 
quis Legibns (1274) covering the period 
1188-1272. There are others, in Latin 
(e.g. for 1194-1330) and French (e.g. for 
1259-1344). The earliest sur\'iving Eng¬ 
lish annals date from the 15th century, 
many of them dealing with contemporary 
events. No doubt many others have been 
lost. 

A Chronicle of London from J0S9 to 14S3 
(limited cd. for the Common Council of the City 
of lx)ndon, 1827: apparently cd. N. H. Nicolas 
and E, lYrcll); The French Chronicle of l^ndon, 
cd. G. J. Aungicr (1844); I.iber de Anliguis 
l^gibus, cd T. Stapleton (1846); 'Annalcs 
I.,ondonicnsc8 (1194-1330)’, cd. W. Stubbs in 
Chronicles of the lieigru of Eduard 1 and Ed- 
uard II {1882); Chronicles of London^ cd. C. L. 
Kingsford (1905); The Great Chronicle of 
I^ndon, cd. A. H. Thomas and I. D. Thomlcy 
(1938). 

C. L. Kingsford, English Historical Litera¬ 
ture in the zsth Century (1913). R.W.B. 

Long Metre (L.M.), the metre of a 
stanza consisting of four four-stress lines, 
much used in church hymns, e.g. 

' Forty days and fony nights / Thou wast fasting in 
the wild; 

Forty days and forty nights / Tempted still, yet 
undemed. * C.T.O. 

Ludwigslied, German stanzaic poem in 
Rhenish dialect, commemorating the vic¬ 
tory of the Frankish king Louis III over 
the Normaru at Saucourt (881): com¬ 
posed before, but recorded (in a unique 
MS., Valenciennes) after, Louis* death in 
882. Louis’ career and his battle are re¬ 
duced to a stylized sequence in which God 
tests him in adversity and exacts penance 
of the sinners amongst the Franks. The 
same subject appears in the Old French 
poem Gormond et Isembart. 

Ed. W. Bniune-K. Helm, AUhochd. Leseb. 
(1942); C. C. Barber, Old High German Reader 


(1951); W. Schwarz, ‘The L.\ in Mod. Lang. 
Rev., 42 (1947); R. Harvey, ‘The provenance 
. . {L. written in France ?) in Med. yLvum, 

* 4 (> 94 S)- F.P.P. 

Luxemburg Literature. While French 
and German are the official languages of 
the Grand Duchy, the mother longue of 
the Luxemburgers is a Middle Frankish 
dialect with many foreign admixtures 
reflecting the chequered political and cul¬ 
tural history of the country. This dialect 
is also the language of the more notable 
literary production which has developed 
since the beginning of the 19th century. 
It is a genuine branch of ‘regional art’ 
{Heimatkunst) mainly with popular plays 
and lyrics, expressive of the conservative 
love of local life in all its varieties. The 
greatest achievement, so far, is Michael 
Rodange’s Renert oder de Fui«f am Frack 
an a Mansgresst (1872), a picturesque 
adaptation of the Reynard story full of 
topical satirical allusions. Ocher poets of 
rank arc Michel Lentz (1820-93) and Ed¬ 
mund dc la Fontaine, called Dicks (1823- 
91). 

N. Welter, MundartUebe und hoehdeutsche 
Dichtung in Luxemburg (1929) and Das Luxem- 
burgische und sein Schrifttum (1938). A.B, 

Lyric, (i) a short poem intended for singing, 
usually to the accompaniment of a lyre or 
other instruments; (it) a short poem ex¬ 
pressing personal feeling. 

These nvo definitions show at once that 
lyric is a kind of poetry within which great 
varieties may exist and indeed that there is 
contrast and even opposition among the 
varieties. Poetry intended for singing 
must have something in it of a ‘public’ 
quality, for the very act of singing is an act 
of open utterance, and even when the poet 
himself is also the singer, it implies a wil¬ 
lingness to be overheard, if not a strong 
desire to reach an audience. It has in it no 
suggestion of self-communing or of low¬ 
voiced private confidences between indi¬ 
viduals. Usually therefore poetry for 
singing embodies matter which seems fit 
for publication and, except among remark¬ 
ably uninhibited persons, such matter 
rarely includes highly individual or un¬ 
usually intense personal emotion. The 
customary themes of song poetry ue: 
celebrations of public events; descriptions 
of aspects of the natural world likely to 
arouse emotions of delight, awe, regret or 
thankfulness in any normally sensitive per¬ 
son; and expressions of situations or 
emotions common in human experience. 
The personality of the author is present 
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only to that degree which will ensure con¬ 
viction that the emotion was truly experi¬ 
enced (which is a question of art, and not of 
^sincerity' in its most obvious sense); and 
even when the personal emotion has been 
intense and individual, it is made fit for 
singing by approximation to the generally 
appreciated and understood forms of the 
emotion. This approximation can be 
effected by the wording in general and the 
imager>' in particular. The very form of 
song lyric is another reason for its tending 
to the generalized and familiar in its matter, 
for words which are to be followed by a 
listener who is also follow ing melodic and 
rhythmical (and sometimes harmonic) 
structures at the same time must be readily 
understood. Therefore words conveyed 
in singing have usually been either simple 
in association and grammatical construc¬ 
tion, as in popular song, or familiar, as in 
settings of the Mass or of biblical material 
in oratorios. Often they arc both simple 
and familiar. Finally the very structure 
of the poetry^ is affected by the needs of the 
singer, for the speech-sounds chosen must 
be * singable’, the phrase-lengths must be 
related to easy breathing and the use of 
speech-sounds must not be so rich and 
subtle in itself as to make it impossible to 
pay adequate attention to the music. That 
is, song poetry tends to the anonymous, the 
general and the intellectually simple in its 
matter, and to the frankly formal in its 
manner. All this is certainly true of a 
large part of the poetry we call 'lyric’. 

Yet the other definition of lyric is im¬ 
portant: how' important we may sec when 
we find that Ruskin says 'Lyric poetry is 
the expression by the poet of his own 
feelings’ and that a French historian of 
literature can define lyricism as ' toute 
po/sie dans laquelle le poite^ comeieniment ou 
non, nous confie ses sentiments intimes, son 
exp&ience particulih’e\ without reference 
to music or any formal qualities. Poetry 
of this kind, far from concealing personality 
under anonymity, relating individual ex¬ 
perience to the general, or choosing easy 
and familiar imagery and phrasing, seeks 
often every means of insisting that the em¬ 
bodied emotion is unique, peculiar to rare 
temperaments, perhaps even to the poet 
alone, and that the communication of the 
emotion is only to the fit audience, how¬ 
ever few* The tone is often that of 
soliloquy or of confession. In order to 
achieve this effect, situations and &cents of 
rare occurrence may be suggested, cmotioiw 
evoked which deliberately deny the 
response’, images used which can be 
associated only with the one given situation 


and may even, at the extreme, have asso¬ 
ciations for no one but the poet, and lan¬ 
guage SO handled as to suggest that 
formalism is remembered only to be broken 
and that words and phrases arc responsive to 
nothing but the shifts and turns and inter¬ 
ruptions of feeling barely guessed at by 
the conscious mind. The ‘music ’ is made 
entirely by exploitation of the sensuous 
qualities of speech sounds (pitch, duration, 
intensit>' and timbre), and the formal 
structure is often felt to be precariously 
maintained against the attacks of impulsive 
emotion, or even to be merely a kind of 
seismograph of emotional disturbance. 
That is, lyric which is not strictly song 
poetry tends to the personal, the particu¬ 
larized and the emotionally-compicx or 
rare in its matter, and to the speech-like 
and way>vard-seeming in its manner. All 
this is certainly true of some lyric in many 
periods, and to the great majority of lyrics 
written since the end of the i8th ccntuiy*. 
It is a curious fact that the only spon¬ 
taneous use of the ct>'moIogicaI sense of 
‘lyric’ in reference to contemporary verse 
occurs when the songs, or the w^ords for 
the songs, of musical comedies or revues 
are called ‘the lyrics’. 

It might appear that kinds of poetry^ 
capable of such sharp contrasts as these 
ought not to be yoked togctlier by one 
term. But the contradictions are not so 
sharp in all lyrics, for there are poems at 
once song-itke and personal, or impersonal 
and yet full of the subtleties of speech 
lyric; and the very contradictions them¬ 
selves indicate the real connexions between 
the two kinds. The shortness and sim¬ 
plicity of the song usually necessitated 
singleness of theme; and singleness of 
theme usually meant singleness of emotion. 
This naturally led to dwelling on emotion 
and heightened interest in its complexities. 
This in its turn led to examination by poets 
of the singularities of their own emotions. 
Further, musical utterance tends to heighten 
and intensify any emotion expressed, so 
that the simplest and most common of 
feelings may seem strangely poignant 
in singing. Song poetry could therefore 
lead to interest in, and cultivation of, sheer 
intensity of feeling. Finally, that music 
which simultaneously added its own sen¬ 
suous beauty to the expression of feeling 
and seemed to deepen while it expressed 
the feeling itself has never been forgotten 
by those lyrists who do not write for sing¬ 
ing, for of all poets they have perhaps gone 
furthest in developing the musical qualities 
of unaccompanied speech, and have made 
of its rhythms, rimes, assonances, chimes 
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and consonantal harmonies a sensuous 
medium comparable in its mode of expres¬ 
sion to the sini'ing and accompaniment of 
song poetr\'. 'I'hc ttvo kinds of lyric, for 
all their disagreements and anomalies, re¬ 
main integrally related, and the history of 
lyric poetry may show how both the rela¬ 
tionships and the disagreements develop. 

There arc some grounds for believing 
that all poetry is lyrical in origin, as the 
only poetr>' knotVTi among some primitive 
peoples is the body of ‘purpose’ songs, 
used to arouse the appropriate emotional 
responses on occasions of war, triumph, 
marriage, religious pleas or rejoicings and 
the like. It may be that the mnemonic 
power of rhythmical utterance, empirically 
observed, was the cause of its being used 
for teaching morality and history and so 
growing into other early kinds of poetry 
such as the epic (q.v.) and the didactic 
(q,v,). A distinction, however, is early 
recognized; the verse in Ecclesiasticus 
{xliv, 5) ‘Such as found out musical 
tunes, and recited verses in writing’ has 
been explained as referring to lyric and 
epic poets. 

In Europe the earliest known lyric 
poetry is that of Greece, and it is certainly 
musical in origin. It attained great variety 
of richness, splendour, delicacy and sub¬ 
tlety of form, all developed within two 
main types, choric and monodic. Refer¬ 
ences in Homer to choric song suggest that 
a leader and chorus sang with the accom¬ 
paniment of instruments and dancing. 
The songs arc' occasional including dirge, 
paean etc., and belong to the kinds prac¬ 
tised by Greek lyric poets from the 7th 
century B.c. onwards. References are made 
to the occasion, to the god or hero honoured 
and to the persons involved in the celebra¬ 
tion, and a myth is used to provide refer¬ 
ences to the gods or a source of moralizing. 
Processional songs and dithyrambs and 
encomia clearly follow the main types 
closely. Choral songs were written by 
poets otherwise famous, such as Aeschylus 
and Sophocles, but the best-known choral 
lyrists were Bacchylides and Pindar. The 
latter has inspired veneration and at¬ 
tempted imitation in generations of the 
modem era (note partictdorly the ‘ Pindaric * 
craze of the late 17th and 18th century in 
England) and his work embodies all the 
features of Greek choral song at its most 
characteristic and at its most sublime. It 
uses a great variety of metrical forms, 
highly organized and closely followed, and 
a copious language. Religious feeling is 
natural to Pindar in celebrating men and 
their affairs, and he has a nobility as well as 


a depth of feeling that seems to be the ex¬ 
perience of a natural 'high-mindedness’. 

'I’he great and splendid choral songs 
developed side by side with the smaller 
monodic lyric, which seems to have drawn 
some of its inspiration from folk-song and 
folk-themes. The most famous writers 
of this lyric, Sappho and Alcaeus, also used 
great variety of metres, usually short 
stanza forms, but their material was the 
emotion in fully human lives, and they 
appear to call upon their personal indi¬ 
vidual experiences, writing with clarity and 
frankness of human relationships and 
seeking direct melody in expression. 
Anacreon added conviviality to their lyric 
themes. 

All the tyijcs of Greek lyric continued 
for generations after the great lyrists, and 
were partly renewed in their influence on 
Latin lyric which, without Greek inspira¬ 
tion, showed little sign of life and even 
with it never approaches the richness and 
freedom of Greek lyric. The native 
Saturnian songs and hymns seem to be 
lyric in the original sense, in being intended 
for singing, but they were of no great 
artistic value; the following of Greek influ¬ 
ence meant that most Latin lyric was con¬ 
sciously ‘literary’, so that the song-tike 
feeling was largely lacking. Naevius intro¬ 
duced Greek models to Latin literature, 
and this introduction was more important 
than his poetry itself. Catullus wrote a 
number of short lyrics and tsvo longer 
wedding-hymns, in a variety of metres 
drawTi from the Greek; his subjects are 
similar to Sappho’s, and he uses natural 
imagery and direct diction in giving expres¬ 
sion which has the ring of sincerity to both 
passionate and tender feeling. It is Horace 
however, who, though he does not often 
reach Catullus's strength of passion, is the 
great glory of Latin lyric. In the Carmen 
Saeculare —a choric hymn to Apollo and 
Diana to be sung on the occasion of games 
—he produced a lyric in the original sense, 
and in the Carmna he makes references 
(probably conventional) to musical accom¬ 
paniment, while all the Cartmna have an 
occasion, often a public one, and fre¬ 
quently address a person or power or object. 
The matter ranges from the lightly per¬ 
sonal to the gravely statesmanlike and 
freely uses both nature and mythology in 
reference, imagery and description. That 
is, Horace can use with ease the methods of 
apparently contrasted types of lyric; and 
his range of subtle sensibility, his delight in 
both sensuous pleasure and its discipline, 
and his combined sophistication and 
felicity in verbal and metrical technique, 
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readily account for the mingling of respect 
and affection in which he has always been 
held. 

European lyric in the centuries after the 
classical periods is still partly Latin, for 
it is best known to us in the poetr>' of 
Romanized Europe, where both memories 
of the empire and the influence of the 
Christian church spreading from Rome led 
to the use of the language of Rome for 
learned and ev'cn to some extent for popular 
poetry. During these centuries Latin verse 
changed its structural principles, arrange¬ 
ments of stresses replacing the quantitative 
verse of the classical era. Many Christian 
hjTnns and some secular lyrics were written 
in accentual Latin verse, and many of these 
were known throughout most of Romanized 
Europe. Prudentius is the first great 
Latin Christian poet, St Bernard of Clair- 
vaux perhaps the most famous among Latin 
hymnodists, and the great ‘Dies Irae* of 
the 13th century probably the best-known 
indiv'idual poem. 

Meanwhile, however, vernacular and 
macaronic lyric had been developing in 
many countries, from origins unknosvn to 
us. There must have been popular 
poetry, probably for singing, now lost to 
US, and this was ready for fertilization by 
Latin and ecclesiastic^ traditions. Noth'* 
ing that can be called lyric in any formal 
sense remains to us from the Anglo-Saxons, 
but lyric feeling is apparent in a poem like 
‘The Wanderer' where, though the theme 
of sorrow in exile is a heroic commonplace, 
the expression suggests a personal out¬ 
pouring of emotion. Certainly lyrics 
must, to judge from the number which 
survive, have been common in England 
from soon after the conquest; a native 
lyric was common in Germany, dis¬ 
seminated by the lath-ccntury minne¬ 
singers; in France, where trouveres and 
troubadours in the ixth-i3th centuries 
sang love-songs as well as the diansons de 
gestc and where Provencal lyric had 
reached extremes of metrical subtlety and 
dexterity; in Spain, which had its watch¬ 
men's songs and trade-songs before Pro¬ 
vencal lyric crossed the border with its 
mystique of love; and in Italy, where the 
8-line rispetti handled the subjects common 
to lyric in all countries. These subjects 
in the late middle ages were mixed. In 
England, for instance, there is not only a 
large body of religious lyric, including 
addresses from the Cross, musings on the 
transience of earthly things and songs of 
yearning to Mary and her son, but also 
secular celebrations of the life and fairness 
of earth, as in ikit famous xjth-century 


‘Sumer is i-cumcn in*. There is, too, a 
remarkable use of religious and earthly 
awareness 10 cast light on each other, as in 
the poem where Christ's birth is imaged 
in the cool clear stillness of April dew, or 
in the implied Cross-references of the little 
poem: 

Now goeth sun under wood; 

Me rueth, Mtkr>', thy fair rood. 

Now gocth sun under tree; 

Me ructh, Mar>', thy son and thee; 

where the natural phenomenon becomes 
almost a pun on the meaning through the 
juxtapositions and the hinted punning in 
the words. 

It was in Italy that vernacular lyric, 
both popular and courtly, first stirred 
with what it is still convenient to call the 
Renaissance. Dante's discussion, in De 
Vulgari Eloqtie^itia, of lyric metres indi¬ 
cates that from the early years of the 14th 
century lyric was to be t^en seriously by 
the greatest poets, and his handling of Tus¬ 
can to establish it as the literar>* language 
of his country meant that Italian rather 
than Pfoven9al forms would be developed. 
Petrarch developed Italian lyric with 
power, boldness and delicacy in his canzoni, 
and the influence of Italian lyric grew 
strong in other countries largely through 
the great reputation of Petrarch and his 
singing of his country and his Laura. 
Boscin introduced Italian metres to Spain 
for further use by Garcilaso, Fray Luis and 
Herrera; and in France the 16th century 
saw an immense outburst, at once learned, 
serious and delightedly enthusiastic, of 
interest in lyric. There had already been 
in Villon a French lyric poet whose power 
and individuality in ballades and roftdeaux 
as well as in the Testaments seem to some 
modem readers to be those of a ‘renais¬ 
sance’ figure, but the conscious renais¬ 
sance, with its passionate delight in an old 
learning which is to make a new poetry, 
came to lyric with the Pldiadc, whose mem¬ 
bers both wrote and theorized about poetry. 
Joachim du Bellay in his Defense et illustra^ 
tion (1549) issued the manifesto of a move¬ 
ment to raise French as a poetic language 
to the glorious level of Greek and Latin, 
by loving and enlightened study of the 
ancients, close attention to form and, parti¬ 
cularly in Baif and Ronsard, learning from 
the methods of music. Ronsard was the 
greatest lyrist of the group, and his tender 
feeling, melancholy love of nature, trans¬ 
parent diction, flowing yet controlled 
rhythms and clear imagery make his work 
a model of lyric where it holds the balance 
between formal and emotional inspiration. 
The simple *Mignon, aliens ooiV’ shows 
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how fresh the commonplace can be in this 
kind of poetry. He is the last great lyrist 
of France till the 19th century, and still one 
of the greatest. 

Italian influence reached England, partly 
through French examples, partly direct, in 
time to be a cross-fertilizer with native 
influences in the work of Sir Thomas 
Wyatt, whose songs seem to derive mainly 
from the native tradition though his Italian 
interests are clear enough from his sonnets. 
From him and his admirer Surrey springs 
a great line of English song-poets, whose 
work is one of the glories of a brilliant age. 
Nearly all the lyrics of this time are literal 
song poetry, and have its characteristics. 
Even the e\ 4 dcnt strong personal feeling in 
Wyatt is disciplined, often most movingly, 
to the demands of song forms, and in 
dozens of songs freshness is given to 
hackneyed themes of love purely by their 
formal brilliance. Many of the writers 
were anonymous, but great poets like 
Spenser and Shakespeare found time for 
lyric, and Campion must be named for his 
perfect understanding of the needs of song; 
he was himself a composer. He serves 
also as an example to show how teamed 
theorizing could flourish without inhibiting 
free creation, for he supported the many 
critics who suggested that English should 
adopt unrimed classical quantitative 
measures and yet wrote enchanting rimed 
verse in English stressed metres, and one 
poem, the exquisite ‘ Rose-cheekt Lawra’, 
which is constructed on classical theories 
and runs with the fluency of native song. 
It is clear from the simultaneous flourish¬ 
ing of critical theory and free creation that 
an intense vitality informed lyric in 16th- 
century England and this vitality gave birth 
to prolific generations of lyric poetry: in 
fact no other European country has had 
such continuity in lyric writing. In 
France, for instance. La Fontaine alone 
has something of the lyric note between 
the i6th and the 19th centuries. 

The :7th century in England saw a con¬ 
tinuation of song lyric in the ‘ love and good 
life' songs of Cavalier lyrists like Suckling, 
Carew and Lovelace, with the celebrations 
by Herrick of country occasions as well as 
love, and also the rapid development of 
personal expression, from the Songs and 
Sonets and religious poems of Donne 
through the religious lyrics of Herbert, 
Vaughan and Crashaw. No lyric poet 
conveys more strongly than Donne the 
conviction that personal feeling is the 
essential impetus in his best poetry, or is 
more dependent on this conviction if he 
is to hold interest. The doubts and revul¬ 


sions of love, the self-tormenting questions 
of faith, are more frequent in him than 
affirmations, and his diction and imagery 
move us less by their own beauty than by 
their seeming essential to his self-expres¬ 
sion. His methods interested his suc¬ 
cessors, though they did not dominate 
them, and Herbert conveys his humble 
obedience to faith and Vaughan his 
moments of white vision by techniques 
derivative from, but ultimately inde¬ 
pendent of, Donne’s. 

Personal revelation seems to fail for a 
time, and for this reason it has been held 
that the i8th century is a period lacking in 
lyric. In fact, however, the son^ in 
Dryden's plays maintained the tradition of 
song poetry which continues into the 
patriotic and popular songs of the century 
which produced ‘Rule, Britannia* by 
Thomson and the songs of The Beggar's 
Opera (1728) and Polly (1729). This is, 
too, a great century of hymn-writing, with 
Watts and John and Charles Wesley. It 
is therefore perhaps less surprising than at 
first appears that this century should pro¬ 
duce the wonderful lyrics of Blake, for they 
have the true singing note and great clarity 
of imagery, for all the mysteries in their 
image associations, and of Bums, who cap¬ 
tured the direct pathos of folk-song. 

The current was setting strongly to¬ 
wards romantic free expression. The 
German ‘Sturm und Drang’ had the lyrics 
as well as other writings of Schiller as part 
of its expression, and Goethe had restored 
to German poetry' both music and sensibil¬ 
ity to the naturtj world in songs like the 
' Wandrers Nachtlied*. His sense of clas¬ 
sical form gave song-quality to the exprM- 
sion of romantic sensibility. H6ldcrlin, 
too, shows the power of the mingled 
rebellious passion and longing for classic 
clarity of the German 18th century to 
produce lyric. 

The early 19th century saw that renewal 
of full Iyri(^ impulse which is part of the 
romantic movement throughout Eiuope. 
Wordsworth, Coleridge, Byron, Shelley 
and Keats in England, EichendorfT and 
Heine in Germany, Lamartine, Hugo, de 
Vigny and de Musset in France, Leopar^ 
in Italy, Espronceda in Spain and Pushkin 
in Russia ^1 wrote lyrics which may bo 
called ‘romantic', in no sense more truly 
than in their differing from each other and 
rejoicing in their individuality. Perhaps 
one of the most striking features of roman¬ 
tic lyric is the curious fact that it is used 
with equal eagerness for intensely per¬ 
sonal outpourings and for meditations on 
social and political questions. It often 
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expresses enraptured response to nature 
and seeks to seem free and spontaneous 
while in fact exploring ever>’ means of using 
language to be as sensuously pleasing and 
emotionally suggestive as care can make it. 

Ljtic of the later 19th century' received 
its two consciously ‘new’ impulses from 
France, though one comes indirectly from 
America. Parnassians like Leconte de 
Lisle and Sully Prudhomme set out to 
achieve universality by strict descriptive 
objectivity, and much of Tenn>‘son*s and 
Browning’s work shows traces of this idea. 
Baudelaire, however, responding with 
astounding fervour to the poetry of Edgar 
Allan Poe, went further than any romantic 
predecessor in giving lyric expression to 
intensely personal states of feeling, though 
often in symbolic forms. He was follow'ed 
by the symbolists, who tried to give the 
musical echoes of personal experiences of 
feeling often without any direct statement 
of the experience itself. Verlaine and 
Mallarm^ began by contributing to Par* 
nassian publications, but ended by leading 
symbolism. Poe*s influence on this move* 
ment was the first time in history when 
American poetry affected European, 

Since that day hardly a serious lyric poet 
in Europe has escaped some influence of 
the symbolists, though there has been a 
marked desire to return to closer concern 
with the affairs of common men than 
seemed possible to Mallarmi. Vcrhacren, 
Laforgue, Valery in French, Hopkins, 
Eliot, Auden in English, Stefan George and 
Rilke in German, Mwuel and Antonio 
Machado in Spanish are a few among very 
many who show, by pursuit or reaction, 
the strong effects of 19th-century French 
influence. America therefore, because of 
Poe, has been a source of modem lyric, 
though her poets from Anne Bradstreet on¬ 
wards had till recently followed fairly 
traditional models. Now, however, lyrical 
experiment in America is parallel to that in 
Europe* 

Lyric outside Europe and America 
resembles European lyric more closely 
than might be supposed, (The Psalms, 
of course, have become part of the Euro¬ 
pean tradition). In India, lyric developed 
early in Sanskrit, showing, like Greek 
lyric, a very early mastery of complex 
rhythmical forms, to which imaginative 
names like * leap of the deer ‘ play of the 
tiger ‘ chain of lighming ‘ slender- 
limbed', * maiden of tender glances' were 
given as early as the first centuries of the 
Christian era. The Krishna tradition of 
relating the sensuous to the spiritual has 
given rise to a persistent symbolism, often 


used for mystical poctr> in uhicli crota 
imagcr>' s>’mboli2es spiritual experience, 
exactly as it has been used in Europe. 
Courtly lyric by poets dependent on royal 
patronage, lyric of a broad erotic tradition, 
with emphasis on fleshly beauty and 
physical details in wedding-ssongs, and 
religious lyric have all used similar imagery 
so that it is not always easy, without a key, 
to know whether a poem is simply sensuous 
or symbolically religious. The use of con¬ 
ventionalized conceits for certain emotions 
increased the similarity benveen the dif¬ 
ferent kinds. Both imagery and rh>'Th- 
mical forms have continued for centuries, 
which indicates a sense of the importance 
of a given form, yet personal feeling has 
ahvay's supplied much of the matter of 
Indian lyrics as, for instance, in the 
l^Ieghaduta (Cloud Messenger) of Kalidasa. 
Indian lyric has remained song—it is 
possible to this day to be greeted by a 
specially composed song of welcome. 

Omar Khay'yam, Sa’di and Hafiz show- 
in their singing of the transient beauty of 
roses and wine and love the kinship of 
Persian lyric to much in Europe. 

Chinese lyric also had a strong continu¬ 
ous tradition through many centuries. It 
has celebrated friendship os much as love 
and shown a Horatian delight in recording 
the delicate pleasures of the good life. It 
knows humour. Where it has a secondary 
meaning, it is more likely to concern 
politics than spiritual aspiration. Imagery 
has been clear and precise, drawn w'ith fine 
true lines. At some periods, imagery was 
systematized, so that poets could use a 
kind of thesaurus of images appropriate to 
given subjects. Rime, quantity (in a general 
sense) and tone have all been highly organ¬ 
ized to form metres which, with natural 
variations in different periods, have been 
carefully follow'ed. From anonymous 
songs of the 6th-5th centuries b.c. till the 
end of the Ming dynasty (c. 1640) the 
tradition was unbroken, though naturally 
certain poets left a stronger mark of their 
individuality than others, as did for ex¬ 
ample, Po Chd-I, whose w'ork retained a 
strong influence in China and found 
imitators in Japan. A 6th-ccntury poem, 

‘ Western Wind ’ (in Arthur Walcy’s trans¬ 
lation), shows how close Chinese poetry 
can be to European: 

My bed If to empty (hat 1 keep on wAking up: 

Aft the cold increasef, the nixht-wind beginf to blow, 
It rustics the curuini, makina a noiftc like the fca: 
Oh that thofte were waves which could carry me 
back to youl 

Lyric of the indigenous peoples of the 
southern hemisphere has till now been the 
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province of the anthropologist rather than 
the literary critic. Settlers there have 
developed European traditions. 

Protean in nature, lyric has been less at 
the mercy of fa.shions in thought titan any 
other poetry. It is ahvaj’s essential; for 
it satisfies more immediately than other 
poetr>’ the two human needs of expressing 
feeling, and dignifying feeling by giving it 
form. 

H. W. Smyth, Greek Melie Poets (1900); G. 
'I'homson, Greek Lyric Metre (1929); C. M. 
Bowra, Greek Lyric Poetry from Aleman to 
Simonides (1936); J. P- Fostgatc, Prosodia 
Latina (1923); E. Courthopc, History of Eng¬ 
lish Poetry (1910); O. Elton, The English Muse 
(*933)1 J- Gibbon, Melody and the Lyric 
(*930): B- Pattison, Music and Poetry of the 
English Renaissance (1948); C. M. Ing, Eliza¬ 
bethan Lyrics R. Findcis, Geschiehte der 

deutschen Lyrik (1914); F. Grimme, 
der Minnesanger (1892); P. Champion, Fran¬ 
cois Villon, sa vie et son temps (19*4) > C. A. 
Saintc-Bcuve, Tableau de la poisie franfctise au 
XVI* siicle (2nd ed. 1838); P. Laumonicr, 
Ronsard poite lyrique (1909); P. Champion, 
Ronsard el son tetnps (1925); F. Strowski, 
Tableau de la litUralure franfaise au XIX* 
sRcle et au XX* (1925); F. Brunctiire, 
L’Evolution de la po^sie lyrique au XIX* siicle 
(1894); C. M. Bowra, The Heritage of Sym¬ 
bolism (1943) and The Creative Experiment 
(1949); S. N. Das Gupta and S. K. De, A His¬ 
tory of Sanskrit Literature: I, Classi^l Period 
(1947); S. Imbault-Huart, La Poisie chinoise 
du iqe au zqe siicle (1886); H. St. Denys, 
Poisies des Thang (1862); A. Walcy, iqo Chinese 
Poems (1918). C.M.I. 


M ablnogion, They the name given 
by Lady Charlotte Guest to 
the old Welsh stories translated 
by her into English. The word mabinogi 
(of which mabinogion is a questionable 
plural) properly applies only to four 
of them, called ’The Four Branches 
of the Mabinogi’. Its original sense 
was probably a story about the youth 
of a hero. The centrd figure in the Four 
Branches is Pryderi, son of Pwyll, prince 
of Dyfcd (roughly Pembrokeshire), but his 
story has been combined with so many 
other themes that in places it almost dis¬ 
appears. In the first Branch, 'P\yyll, 
prince of Dyfcd is related the bi^, 
mysterious disappearance and recovery of 
Pryderi; in the second,' Branwen, daughter 
of Llyr’, the tragic fate of Branwen, her 
ill-treatment by her husband, Matholwch, 
king of Ireland, and the consequent w'ar 
between Ireland and Britain, in which all 


the people of Ireland perished except five 
pregnant women, from whom were des¬ 
cended the inhabitants of the five provinces 
of Ireland. Here Pryderi appears merely 
as one of the seven British survivors. The 
third Branch, ‘Manawydan, son of Llyr’, 
is the story of a spell laid upon Dyfed, the 
disappearance of Pryderi (probably a 
variant of that in the first Branch), and his 
recovery; the fourth, 'Math, son of 
Mathonwy’, the story of a war between 
Gwynedd (North Wales) and Dyfed. in 
which Pryderi was killed, the birth of Lieu 
Llaw Gyffes, and the misfortunes brought 
upon him by his mother, Aranrod, and his 
wife, Blodeuwcdd. The Four Branches 
are undoubtedly the work of a single 
author, perhaps a native of Dyfed, and 
were probably written about the middle of 
the iith century, though with some later 
additions, but the legends they contain are 
of great antiquity, and several of the char¬ 
acters were originally gods of the Ckjltic 
pantheon. The Mabinogi ranks among 
the masterpieces of medieval literature; 
the mingled dignity and liveliness of its 
style, its gift of vivid dialogue, its power of 
restrained but effective pathos and its 
narrative art have rarely been excelled. 

The other talcs fall into various classes. 
'Culhwch and Olwcn', which shows in its 
style a marked resemblance to Irish prose 
stories, is also a striking work, but is not 
equal to the Four Branches; the spric lacks 
their restrained force, and the writer loves 
fanciful and humorous exaggerations and 
long lists of people or things. The theme 
is the winning by Culhwch, aided by 
Arthur and his heroes, of Olwen, daughter 
of the giant Ysbaddaden Pencawr. 

'Lludd and Llefelys’ and ‘The Dream 
of Macsen Wledig’ deal with pseudo-his¬ 
torical material. The former, drawing in 
part on Geoffrey of Monmouth, contains 
the story of the three plagues which 
afflicted Britain in the time of Lludd, ffle 
eponymous hero of London. It is inferior 
in literary merit to the second, a twe 
masterpiece of story-telling. Embodying 
traditions of Maximus, the Roman general 
proclaimed emperor in 383, and Helena, 
mother of Constantine the Great (confused 
with a legendary Welsh heroine, Elen 
Luyddog), this relates how the emperor 
Macsen fell in love with Elen, whom he 
saw in a dream, sent to seek her, and when 
she was found in Arfon led his army to 
Britain and made her his empress. 

' The Dream of Rhonabwy ’ differs from 
the others in being in part a deliberate 
parody of the heroic tales and the bards. 
A tenmnus post quern can be assigned it. 
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since it mentions Mado^ ap IMaredudd^ 
prince of Powys, who died in i i6o. In its 
structure and style it is the most con¬ 
sciously literary of all the stories. 

The other three, ^The Lady of the 
Fountain \ ‘Peredur, son of Efrawg’ and 
'Geraint, son of Erbin’, belong to the 
Arthurian cycle and are clearly related in 
some way to three poems of Chritien de 
Troyes, Yvain, Perceval and Erec et Ertide; 
but what is the connexion is still in dispute. 
They reflect the same w'orld of medieval 
romantic chivalry, but with Welsh char¬ 
acteristics. Attractive enough as romantic 
tales, they lack the claritj' and sharpness of 
outline tvhich characterize the others and 
their atmosphere is one of romantic 
vagueness. 

These stories are contained in ttvo an¬ 
cient manuscripts, the White Book of 
Rhyddcrch (c, 1300-25) and the Red Book 
of Hergest (c. 1375-1425), portions of 
them in yet earlier manuscripts. To her 
renderings of them Lady Charlotte Guest 
added a further tale, ‘Taliesin*. Taliesin 
was an actual poet of the 6th century some 
of whose poems survive, but his legend, 
which perhaps originated in the Qth cen¬ 
tury, has no relation to facts. The sur¬ 
viving version is comparatively modem, 
but it embodies early poems and probably 
preserves the main outlines of the tale. 

First complete tr., Lady Charlotte Guest 
(3 vols, 1838-49; 1 vol. ed., 1877); text repr. 
A. Nutt, with slight additions and corrections 
(and ed., 1904); T. P. Ellis and J. Lloyd 
(1929, new and more accurate tr. from 
a better text); G. Jones and T. Jones, The 
Golden Cockjtrel Mabxnogion (1948, new and 
improved tr. from a crit. text, based on the 
White Book; repr. in Everyman^ Library, 
with a longer intro.); W. J. Gruf^dd, Math 
vab Mathwtvy (1928; text and tr., with a 
lengthy discussion of its legendary and mytho¬ 
logical origins); Sir John Rhys, The Text 0/ Ou 
Mabinogian and other Welsh Tales from the lied 
Book of Hergest (1887) and Gwenogvryn Evans, 
The White Book Mabinogion{i^^ [t 9 ^])> both 
diplomatic eds pub. privately; J. Loth, Ler 
Mabinogion du Livre Rouge de Hergest avec Its 
variantes du Livre Blanc de Rhydderch (1913).— 
Individual talcs with commentaries: Ifor Wil¬ 
liams, Pedeir Keine y A/oAinogi (1930; the most 
important), Breuddwyd Maxen (1908) and 
Cyfrane Lludd a LUvelys (1910); K. Meyer, 
Peredur ab Efrawc (Leipzig, 1887); J. Lc 
Roux, Le Roman de Plrldur (i9Ziy H.LB. 

MahabhSrata (‘Great War of the 
Bharatas’)^ Indian epic. The MahSb^ 
hStaia is based on ballads about the adven* 
turcs of the Aryans on their arrival in the 
Gangetic plain in the post-Vcdic i^riod. 
It is a poem of the type known as iiihdsa 


mahAbhArata 

(narrative) and belongs to the same class 
as the Purdftas (stories of the gods). It is 
traditionally ascribed to the sage Vyasa; 
but in its present recension it is in classical 
Sanskrit and apparently belongs to the 
Vaishnava revival of Hinduism, bcwccn 
A.D. 300 and 500. It is a vast poem of 
100,000 couplets, so much overlaid with 
didactic matter that it is an encyclopaedia 
of Indian legendary lore rather than an 
epic. 

The scene of the storv' which forms the 
kernel of the original epic is laid at Kuruk- 
shetra, the plain of Kuru, not far from the 
modem Delhi. Here, at the capital of 
Hastinapura, dwells the old blind king 
Dhritarashtra, with his hundred sons, the 
Kauravas, and their five cousins, the 
P^davas. Owing to a quarrel, the Pan- 
davas set out for the land of the Panchalas, 
where the lovely princess Draupadi is 
holding a suayamvara (maiden s choice), 
at which the neighbouring princes compete 
for her hand. The Pandava prince Aijuna 
wins her in an archery contest, and she 
becomes the co-wife of the five brothers. 
They then return and found the city of 
Indraprastha (Indarpat near Delhi). But 
the wicked Kaurava Dur>'odhana, the vil¬ 
lain of the piece, tempts Yudisthira, the 
eldest of the Pandavas, to a gambling 
match, in which they lose all their posses¬ 
sions, including Draupadi herself, whom 
her new otvner grossly insults. Once more 
the Pandavas retire to the forest, but this 
time to plot revenge. They assemble an 
army from ail quarters, and a fierce battle 
on plain of Kurukshetra ensues which 
lasts for eighteen days, at the end of which 
the Kauravas are all put to the sword. 
Yudisthira ascends the throne of Hastina¬ 
pura in triumph. But in the course of 
time he decides to abdicate in favour of tlie 
grandson of Aijuna. The five brothers, 
accompanied by Draupadi and their faith¬ 
ful hound, set off on their last pilgrimage to 
Mount Meru, the Indian Olympus, where 
they are received into everlasting bliss. 

The Malidbhdrata contains a large num¬ 
ber of upakhydnasj or episodes, some of 
which are small epics in themselves. One 
of them is the story of Nala and Dama- 
yanti. At the swayamvara of DamayantI 
the gods themselves take part; but Dama¬ 
yantI sees through their disguises and picks 
out her true love, the handsome prince 
Nala. Nala, however, like Yudisthira, 
loses his wife through his propensity for 
gambling, and it is only after a fresh scries 
of adventures in the jungle that the lovers 
are at last reunited. Equally famous is the 
story of Sivitrl and Satyavahan. When 
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mAlahAttr 

Yama. the Kod of death, appears to claim her 
husband, Savitri. the Indian Alcestis, fol¬ 
lows him to the gates of hell and by offering 
her OW11 life succeeds in obtaining his 
reprieve. 

Most important of all, however, is the 
disquisition known as the Dhagavad Gild 
(Song of the Lord). On the eve of the 
battle, prince Arjuna is smitten with re¬ 
morse at the prospect of the slaughter of 
his kin. He is comforted by his charioteer, 
the god Krishna in mortal guise. Krishna 
propounds to him the doctrine of the 
dharma, the divinely appointed duties of 
the four castes. The dhnrma of the war¬ 
rior is to fight; the body is an illusion—the 
temporary garment of the undying reality, 
the soul, which is untouched by death. 
Finally Krishna reveals himself as the lord, 
and Arjuna, reassured, goes forth to battle 
with a light heart. 

K. W. Hopkins, The Great Epic of India 
(lyoi) is the leading work. Condensed verse 
tr. of The Rdmdyana and the iMahdbhdrnIa by 
K. C. Dutt (1910). For the lihagnvad Gild, 
see K. Si‘nart, I^ lihagargila (1922)^ The 
best tr. is still Sir Fdwin Arnold’s Song Celestial 
(1885). H.G.R. 

Mdlah^ttr, an Old Norse Edda metre 
consisting of stanzas of four long lines, 
being extended forms of the five normal 
alliterative types of Germanic verse. 

C.T.O. 

Malay Literature. Except for histories 
and village poetry (pantun), Malay litera¬ 
ture is one of translation. Of literature in 
script of the Hindu period (a.d. 400-1400) 
none is extant: versions of the Rdmdyana, 
Mahdhhdrata and a Javanese (Paiiji) talc- 
cycle being in Perso-Arabic script and done 
c. 1450 in Malacca, greatest Malay literary 
centre except for the 17th-century theology 
of Achch. The metre of 15th-century 
poems, Ken Tambidian, Bidasari etc., 
occurs on a Pasai grave of 1380. Becoming 
Moslem, Malays loved Indian romances, 
medleys of Hindu mythology*, Persian epic 
and Arab legend. One plot is that of'All’s 
well that ends well’: another is borrowed 
in Voltaire’s Zadig. From Persian were 
translated the romance of Alexander, the 
Talcs of a Parrot and the story of Amir 
Hamza, and there are several versions of 
Bidpai’s fables and the Bakhtiar cycle, one 
from the Arabic with an episode found 
elsewhere only in a Zanzibar MS. of the 
Arabian Nights. From the Persian the 
Malay got his Book of the looo Questions, 
the fullest version known of the first ac¬ 
count of Islam to reach Europe. The skill 
with which from the 15th century onwards 


writers without a vocabulary of abstract 
terms handled Islamic dogma, law and 
mysticism shows great intellectual ability. 
The excellent Malay Annals or history of 
early Singapore and Malacca (compiled c. 
1500—20) was a model for many chronicles, 
including the Kedah Annals, a Perak (e. 
1750) history the Misa Melayu, and the 
Tuhfat al-Nafis on Riau and Johore by 
Raja • Ali Haji (1865). Munshi 'Abdullah 
(1796-1854) of Indian and Arab parentage, 
who taught Raffles Malay, wrote the first 
Malay autobiography and accounts of a 
journey up the east coast of Malaya and of 
his pilgrimage to Mecca. The 20th cen¬ 
tury has produced mainly schoolbooks and 
fiction inspired by Egyptian models. 

R. O. Winsicdt, ‘A History of Malay 
Literature’, in Jour. Roy. As. Soc., Malayan 
Branch, 17 (1940) and The Malays (1950)- 

R.O.W. 

Male or masculine, applied to rhymes 
(originally in French verse) bewcen lines 
ending in a tonic syllable; hence extended 
to rhyme on a single stressed syllable; e.g. 
French festim I destins; English withdrew 
I knew ; German aufs Herz / in Scherz. 

C.T.O. 

Manx Literature. Manx first appears 
as a separate literary dialect in a translation 
of the Book of Common Prayer by bishop 
Phillips (1610), published in 1895. There 
is no literature of any account. A single 
Ossianic poem and a few ballads and 
‘ carvels ’ (Christmas carols) have been 
prcscrt'cd. 

H. jenner,' The Manx Language: its gram¬ 
mar, literature and present state’, in Trans. 
Phil. Soc. (187s); L. C. Stem, in Die K^tur 
der GtgenxoQTt^ 1 . XL 1 (19^)- M.D. 

Mnnyoshu (' Collection of ten thousand 
leaves [or, ages]’), Japanese poetical 
anthology, containing 4,516 poems in 20 
books, by about 450 poets, collected some 
years after 759. Its compilation is some¬ 
times ascribed to Tachibana no Moroe, 
but usually to Otomo no Yakamochi, who 
certainly played a large part in arranging 
the poems; but the circumstances of the 
compilation are not clear, and the order of 
the poems, although partly systematical, 
shows signs of incomplete editing. There 
are 262 nagauta, long poems, and almost 
all the remainder are tanka, short poems of 
only 31 syllables. Although the long 
poems appeal more to western readers, the 
tan^ developed into the standard Japanese 
verse form. Some of the poems may date 
as far back as 400, but the majority belong 
to the period 650 to 750. Of several 
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outstanding poets, those traditionally con¬ 
sidered the best are Kakinomoto no Hito- 
maro and Yamabe no Akahito; Otomo no 
Yakamochi was also excellent. The poems 
are lively, frank, vivacious and spirited: 
their manner is direct and simple, some¬ 
times even naive. They may be con¬ 
sidered as belonging to the golden age of 
Japanese poetry, whereas the Kokinshu 
(q.v.), the next anthology, and subsequent 
anthologies are its silver age, in which tech¬ 
nique superseded emotion and elegance 
replaced plain beauty. The themes of the 
poems are very varied; this also is in con¬ 
trast to later anthologies, in which tradition 
came to impose a rigid limitation on what 
themes could be used. The position of 
women in the Manydshu is prominent, 
both as poets and as characters in poems. 
The Manydshu is undoubtedly the finest 
work in Japanese literature. Apart from 
its literary value, it is a mine of information 
for Japanese philology, history and 
mythology. 

Tr. J. L. Pierson, The ManySHl, I-VII 
(1929-49); long poems only, F. V. Dickins, 
Primitive and Medieval Japanese Texts (1906); 
T. Oknda, 300 Poems from the Manydshu 
(193s); Nippon GakujuUU Shinkdkai, The 
Manydshu, One Thousand Poems (1940); A. 
Miyamori, Masterpieces of Japanese Poetry 
(1936). E.B.C. 

Maori Literature: see Polynesian. . 

Marlenklagc (*Plaint of the Virgin’), a 
Middle High and Low German I^racle 
play preserved in three versions. The 
High German Wolfenbuttel and Trier 
manuscripts, closely related to each other, 
are far eclipsed by the one named from the 
Holstein monastery of Bordesholm. The 
Low German Bordesholm Marienklage 
is not only the most substantial version, 
preserving the lyrical character of its 
sources and concentrating on the Holy 
Virgin, but is also outstanding for its 
musical score. The MS. adds interesting 
details about the staging and performance. 

Sundert/all und ( Wolfenbutteler) Marienklage, 
cd. A. SchOncmann (1855); G. Kilhl, ‘ Die 
Bordesholmer Marienklage in Nicd^t. 
Jahrb., 24 (1899). * G.C. 

Mariken van Nleumeghen, Dutch Mir¬ 
acle play from Nijmegen or An^erp, 
transmitted as a chapbook, originated 
c. 1500. The heroine is a girl w'ho lives 
with the devil for seven years and is then 
converted by witnessing a pageant. When 
the devil tries to destroy her 
miraculously saved by the Virgin. The 
play was—perhaps by way of a complete 


MASQUE 

prose version—translated into Hnirhsh 
(Antwerp, Jan van Doesborch, 1518 or 

*519)- 

Ed. A. Saalbom (1947); complete bihlio. \V. 
V. EcKhem m Versl. iVled. Vlaamsc Ac. (1942K 
—On the Eng. chupbook sec A. J. Bamouw in 
Germ. Rev., (> (1931); Mod. Eng. tr. by H. M. 
Ayres, yJ Marvelous History of of 

Simme^rti (The Hague, 1924; intro. A. J. 
Bamouw). J.J.M. 

Masque is a dramatic genre which reached 
its zenith in 17th-century England at the 
hands of Inigo Jones, Ben Jonson and Wil¬ 
liam Davenant. According to Jonson, 
masques were formerly called disguisings. 
The disguising derived from three prin¬ 
cipal sources: primitive religion, romance 
literature and decorative spectacle. The 
first contributed not only the chief occa¬ 
sions for general inerrmiaking (in the 
Christian calendar, Christmas and Easter), 
but also the ideas of disguise and dance. 
The trouvh’es, by developing the arts of 
song and story-telling, provided the sub¬ 
ject matter. Finally, with the coming of 
political and social stability sufficient to 
permit the indulgence of display, scenic 
background was added to decorate both 
dances in masquerade and mimed 
romances. These contributory' factors 
were welded into a single entertainment 
during the late 23th and early 14th cen¬ 
turies. John Lydgate wrote seven such 
entertainments, variously entitled *mum- 
mings ‘ mummings by way of disguisings * 
or simply'disguisings ’ (in the period 1427- 
35), which are the first specimens of the 
genre that have survived and also indicate 
the transition in nomenclature. 

The result closely resembles the con¬ 
temporary tournament and civic pageant: 
but whereas these were outdoor entertain¬ 
ments, the disguising was invariably an 
indoor, evening recreation. The struc¬ 
tural formula is simple. An explanatory 
prologue introduces a group of actors, 
kno^%7i to the audience, who enter disguised 
and riding either in or on some decorative 
vehicle. The entry is followed by a de¬ 
bate which is at length resolved in song and 
dance. A further change in nomenclature 
took place in the early i6th century*. The 
term * maskc ’ or * masque' derives from the 
Italian word maschera meaning that part 
of the disguise which covered the face. 
The first recorded use of the title ‘ maske 
occurs in Hall’s ChrottUle under the year 
2512. His coupling of this word with the 
phrase ^ after the manner of Italic ’ has led 
many historians to suppose that the English 
masque was a direct importation from 
renaissance Italy. In fact the phrase 
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applies to a minor innovation: the dis¬ 
guised persons on this occasion (and subse¬ 
quently) took partners for the final dancing 
from the audience instead of from tlieir 
own numbers as hitherto. 

Throughout the Tudor epoch masques 
normally accompanied all festive occasions. 
Towards the end of Elizabeth's reign the 
poetic element began to take precedence 
over all others except the dancing. For 
this, Gascoyne and Daniel were largely 
responsible. Ben Jonson perfected the 
genre under the patronage of James I and 
with Inigo Jones to design his settings, his 
costumes and ultimately his auditorium. 
Although lacking this degree of spectacle, 
Milton’s Comus may properly be called a 
masque since it conforms to the ancient 
structural formula. In Jonson’s opinion 
'only Fletcher and Chapman could write a 
mask’ besides himself: but other contem¬ 
poraries regarded Campion. Shirley and 
Davenant as equally capable. Whatever 
the comparative literary merits of the many 
Stewart masques, all arc important to the 
theatre historian; for these entertainments, 
due largely to the influence of Inigo Jones, 
developed and successfully established in 
England the techniques of proscenium 
staging which have dominated the drama 
and the theatres that have contained it ever 
since. This was only accomplished at 
vast expense. Further development of the 
genre was prohibited by the outbreak 
of the civil war. In exile the court ac¬ 
quired a taste for French dramatic forms 
and this, together with recollections of a 
masque's cost, probably accounts for the 
fact that revival was not attempted after the 
Restoration. 

H. A. Evans, Etiglish Masqiies (1900); R. 
Brotanck, DU englischen MatkenspUU (1902); 
P. Rcyher, Les Masques Anglais (1909); R- 
Withington, English Pageantry. An Historical 
Outline (2 vols, 1918-20): E. K. Chambers, 
The ElizeJjelhan Stage, I (1923); L. B. Camp¬ 
bell, Scenes and Machines on the English Stage 
09*3) 1K. Weisford, TheCourt Mcuque{xt)^^)\ 
A. Nicoil, Stuart Masques and the Renaissance 
Stage '• A. H. Gilbert, The Symbolic Per¬ 
sons in the Masques oj Ben jonson (1948). 

G.W. 

Mastenlngen. From the middle of the 
13th century there were individual Ger¬ 
man poets who used the title ‘master’ (see 
Konrad von WOrzburo, der Marker and 
Frauenlob) —a claim equally to virtuosity 
as poets and to erudition in artes and 
musical theory. It is to the ‘craft’ of 
the ‘ masters ’ that the later guilds 
(‘ schools ’) of mastersingers claim to be the 
heirs. W. Stammicr sees the origins of 


these guilds in ‘fraternities’ of lay 
choristers trained by the clergy in the 
rudiments of learning and music, who sang 
in church and at public and private 
functions (including funerals, as paid 
mourners). Composition by individual 
members was restricted to fitting new 
words to T6ne (Ton—metre and melody) 
attributed to the ‘ masters ’. Only subjects 
from Christian religion and Bible story 
could be treated ‘in school’ (virtually 
‘church’) at the Schulsingen; at the 
Zechsingen (members’ meetings, in taverns 
or elsewhere) secular subjects were allowed. 
The guilds claimed Frauenlob, the first 
of the ‘nvelve masters’, as founder of the 
craft and evolved the notorious code 
(Tabutalur) governing subject matter, 
composition, versification and enunciation. 
Hans Folz (fc. iStS) fought—unsuccess¬ 
fully in Worms, successfully in Nuremberg 
—for the right to invent new melodies and 
treat a wider range of subjects. He put at 
least some life into ‘Meistergesang’. 
Competitive composition and singing 
thereafter governed progress through the 
grades SchoJer, Schtdfreund, Singer, Dichter 
to Master. (There is much to remind one 
here of Eisteddfod and brass-band com¬ 
petition—c.g. the tented judges.) Richard 
Wagner’s satirical picture of the Master¬ 
singers of Nuremberg in Hans Sachs’ day is, 
though based mainly on J. Chr. Wagenscil’s 
Buck von der M. holdseligen Kunst (1697), 
fair enough; he is wrong merely in accord¬ 
ing them such general, patrician and 
popular, approval; their craft was always 
esoteric; genuine compositions were not 
published. The mastersingers used the 
forms they had evolved for all purposes. 
The material of naturally longer genres was 
accommodated by the use of a series of 
TSne, e.g. Hons Sachs’ Tristan', others 
treated the adventures of Eulenspicgcl or 
the tales of the Decameron. About 1620 the 
intervention of town councils ‘saved’ the 
craft (and the guilds) from reformers. Its 
last lease of life was ‘ baroque with colora¬ 
tura singing. The guilds lingered on to the 
French Revolution. The last ‘school’, in 
Mcmmingcn, was dissolved in 1875—it 
consisted of a cobbler and two tailors, 
professional mourners. Geographical 
distribution: first Mainz, Worms and 
Strasbourg; then the towns of the Main- 
Danube line into Austria; Silesia and 
the Sudeten districts. In North Germany 
there were no guilds, but individual 
mastersingers. 

H. Foist: MeisterUeder, ed. A. L. Mayer 
(1908); Die Meisterl. d. Kolmarer Hs., ed. K. 
Bartach (x86a); P. Range, Die Singweisen der 
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K. Hs. (1896). Manuscripts listed in K. 
Goedeke, Gru7idriss 248 ff. and II. 308 ff. 

A. Taylor, Lit^ary Hist, of Meisterges. 
(1937); id. and F. H. Ellis, A bibliogr. of AJeis- 
terges. (1936); \V. Siammler, ‘ Meisterges.\ in 
P. Merker-W. Siammler, RtalUxikon, and ‘ Die 
Wufzeln des Meisterges/, in Di. Vicrtcl- 
jahrsschr., I (1923); C. Mey, Der M^isterges. 
in Gesch. u. Kumt (1901). F.P.P. 

Maxim: see Aphorism. 

Meistersinger: see Mastersincers. 

Melodrama (Greek a tune, and 

SpSfia, action). Originating in the i8th 
century as an operatic term to indicate 
music accompanying either dialogue or 
mime, melodrama became in the 19th 
ccntur>' the accepted name for a well- 
defined tj-pe of play in which action and 
spectacle dominated. Its introduction to 
England was by way of the gothic strain 
attempted by Goethe and Schiller and 
fully developed by Kotzebue, whilst 
Mrs RadclifTc popularized the gothic novel 
before Matthew Lewis gave The Castle 
Spectre to the stage in 1797. In France 
melodrama was closely linked with the 
political scene, and Pixir^court’s work for 
the theatres of the Boulevard du Temple 
embodied the spirit of the Revolution. But 
whereas later F*rcnch dramatists, like Hugo 
and the tw*o Dumas, gave greater substance 
to Pixiricourt's mould, melodrama in 
England remained the province of sensa¬ 
tion and spectacle. The nvo elements can 
be usefully distinguished: spectacular 
melodrama employed all the resources of 
the Victorian theatre—gas-lighting, elabor¬ 
ate settings, aquatic and equestrian spec¬ 
tacle—and spread from such Surreyside 
theatres as Astley’s and the Coburg to 
Drury Lane and Covent Garden. Sensa¬ 
tion drama, more modest in scale, favoured 
native settings, as in Douglas Jcrrold’s 
Black-Ey*d Susan (1829). and regularly 
exploited such causes cdlibres as Maria 
Marten’s murder in the Red Dam or the 
activities of Sweeney Todd, the Demon 
Barber of Fleet Street, relying on extrava¬ 
gance of sentiment rather than presentation. 
Spectacular melodrama found its most 
skilled exponent in Dion Boucicault. 
Such plays as The Corsican Brothers (1852) 
or The Colleen Baum (1862) were admirably 
contrived to deploy stage machinery to the 
full. Many of the novels of Scott 
later, Dickens, Charles Rcade, Wilkie 
Collins and others found their way to the 
stage in the form of melodrama in this age 
of mob-rule in the English theatre. 
Subsequently the adaptation of such novels 
as Lady Audley^s Secret (1863) and East 


Lynne (1874) provided a strain of society 
melodrama for the fashionable audiences 
which slowly began to return to the theatre 
in the 1860s, whilst Henr>' Irving’s 
repertory at the Lyceum included at least 
two popular melodramas: The Lyons \Iail 
and The Dells. French melodrama, tamed 
by Scribe and turned to sociological pur¬ 
pose by Augier, the younger Dumas and 
Sardou, provided ilie model for many late 
Victorian dramatists, Grundy, Wilde, 
Jones and Pinero amongst them, whilst 
sensation drama lingered on at the Adelphi 
theatre under William Terriss (and else- 
W'hcre) until finally ousted by the film. 

R. C. G. dc Pix^ri*court, Le ^Jilodramt 
(1818), Derftieres reflexions sur It tnclodrame 
(1843); E. B. Watson, Sheridan to Robertson: 
A Study of the igth-Century London Stage 
(1926); A. E. Wilson, Penny Plain, Tuo Pence 
Coloured (1932); B. Evans, Gothic Drama from 
Walpole to SluUey (1947); M. W. Dishcr, 
Blood and Thunder: Mid-Victorian ^lelodrama 
and its Origins (1949); A. N. Vardac, Stage to 
Screen: TheatriceU Method from Garrick to 
Griffith (1949). G.R. 

Memoirs: see Biography. 

Metaphysical is the term used of a 
number of English verse w riters of tlic first 
half of the 17th ccntur>’, notably Donne, 
Carew, George Herbert, Crashaw, Henry 
Vaughan and Mar\*el!. This term, 
apparently first used by Drummond of 
Haw^omden in a letter to Arthur 
Johnston (c. 1630) and echoed by Aston 
Cockayn {Small PoemSy 1658), Dryden 
{Discourse concerning SotirCy 1693) and 
Johnson {Life of Coa/ey, 1781), probably 
arises not merely from the religious sub¬ 
jects treated by the poets of this ^schooP, 
but also from their expression, often in 
compressed but striking imagery, of their 
aw*arencs$ of the relationship of the sub¬ 
lunary world and the rest of the cosmos as 
conceived of before the new science of the 
17th century. What to them w^as literal 
seems fantastic to those with minds closed 
to such beliefs, whose expression has thus 
helped to identify the term ‘metaphysical’ 
with another ‘fantastic’, used of the habit 
of these poets of compressing into their 
imagery other relationships not inunedi- 
ately obvious to the unpoctic mind. They 
excel in developing complex themes in few 
words and in maintaining a colloquial air 
in complex versification; and include in 
their raj^ men as diverse as Ben Jonson, 
Milton, Chester and Chapman. 

J. Bennett, Pour Metaphysieal Poets (i934); 
Sir H. Grierson, Metaphysuat Lyrics and 
Poems (1921); J. B. Leishman, Metaphysical 
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Pottt (1934); R 'luve, Elizabethan and 
Metaphysical Imagery (i 947 ): H. C. White, 
Metaphysical Poets (1936). B.L.J. 

Metre, poetic rhythm or ‘measure’ 
determined by succession and grouping of 
feet or stresses and marked by definite 
recurrence of ictus {see Prosody). Some¬ 
times used for metron; compare the 
compounds dimeter, trimeter, hexameter, 
tetrameter etc. C.T.O. 

Metron, in Greek prosody (fterpoy), a 
metrical unit consisting of one foot (e.g. a 
dactyl), or of t\vo feet (e.g. two iambs, ttvo 
trochees, two anapaests), according to the 
character of the rhythm. C.T.O. 

Minnesingers, the composers of the 
words and melody, in many cases doubtless 
also the actual singers, of Mimtesang —the 
conventional aristocratic love lyric, which 
from c. 1170 to 1230 flourished in the 
courts of south and central Germany. An 
emperor (Henry VI), nobles and niini- 
ilerictles were its first practitioners; burgher 
poets later shared it with the nobility. For 
the earlier period we may adopt the 
characterization of the Provencal caitso 
d'amoT (sec Troubadour). Minnesang 
was preceded, at least in Austria, by a 
native aristocratic love lyric of great beauty, 
simpler in form, more manly and free from 
school formalism; it is sparsely but surely 
attested in the songs of der KUrenberger 
(see also Dibtmar v. Eist and Meinloh v. 
Sevblinoen); with it wc can associate the 
‘ trOtliet ’ of which the moralist, Heinrich v. 
Mclk, disapproved. In the north, Hein¬ 
rich von Vcldekc’s lyrics arc influenced, 
but not inspired, by Romance models. In 
the songs of the Rheni^ knight Friedrich 
V. Hausen the Provencal pattern of themes 
and forms (e.g. the tri-partitc division, 
a a b, of stanza) is almost suddenly estab¬ 
lished ; it is assimilated and perfected to 
the point of ncar-decadcncc in the work of 
the Viennese court poet, Reinmar v. 
Hagenau, whose mirror of love is beyond 
the range of wit and passion. Within the 
narrow limits of the genre thus stabilized 
only the Thuringian Heinrich von Morun- 
gen succeeds in expressing a generous 
range of real feeling. Albrecht v. Johanns- 
dorf, Walther v. d. Vogelweide and Wolf¬ 
ram V. Eschcnbach found strict minnesang 
cramping; Walther—with what encourage¬ 
ment from Latin lyric and folk-song we do 
not know—gave substance to the conven¬ 
tional threat to ‘ bestow his service else¬ 
where ’ and sang of his affection for a young 
woman of his own (or more humble) stand¬ 
ing; Wolfram’s preference for the *Tage- 


licd' is a refusal (endorsed in Parzival) to 
be a mere minnesinger. Why did Gott¬ 
fried v. Strassburg, the most eloquent of 
all who extolled ‘ minne ’, not write minne¬ 
sang; was 1220 too early for a burgher poet 
to attempt it ? After Neidhart von Reuen- 
thal’s drastic innovations ‘minne’ could 
be treated in genres, particularly the 
ballade, not restricted to the courts. 
Thereafter the burgher poets and the 
nobility alike still wrote on occasion ‘as of 
old’; but they generally preferred to 
enliven their treatment of ‘mirme’ with a 
new conceit, to spread it thinly in exces¬ 
sively intricate stanzas, or to fit its com¬ 
monplaces to lighter loves, to tripping lines 
and refrains and gayer melodies; or to 
parody the whole convention. (See Kon¬ 
rad VON W0B2BURC, StEINMAR, GOTT¬ 
FRIED v. Neifen, TannhAujer, Ulrich v. 
Lichtenstein, Ulrich von Winterstet- 
ten, Hugo von Montfort, Oswald von 
Wolkenstein.) The Minnesinger manu¬ 
scripts date from the late 13th and 14th 
centuries (sec Hadlaud). The period of 
rediscovery begins with J. J. Bodmer’s 
edition (1758-59). Richard Wagner’s 
Tartnhduser (1845) combines two medieval 
German legends: that of the poet Tann- 
hSuscr and that of one Heinrich v. 
Ofterdingen (see Novalis), the reputed 
victor in a contest of minnesingers at the 
court of Hermann of Thuringia; both 
belong to the province of the folk-lorist. 

Dei Mitmesangs FrUhling, ed. K. Lachmann- 
C. V. Kraus (i944); Dt. Liederdichter, cd. K. 
Bortsch-W. Golthcr (1928); Friihe dt. Lynk, 
ed. H. Arens-A. Hilbner (1935: excellent 
intro, for the general reader); C. v. Kraus, Dt. 
Liederdichter d. I3-3h. (195*) '• 

MAs., ed. H. Maschek {Dt. Lit. in Entto.- 
Reihen, 1939). Modem: F. Wolters, Mime- 
lieder (1922); W. v. Scholz, Mimaang {i9t9h 
—Old German Love Songt, tr. F. C. Nicholson 
(1907); J. Bithell, The Minnesingers (1^9)- 

G. Ehrismann, Geseh. d. dt. Lit .... des MAt, 
(Schlussbd. 193s), later biblio. in J. KOmcr, 
Bibl. Handbuch (1949); M. F. Richey, Euayt.. 
med. German Love Lyric (i943); G* Ros“t- 
hagen in P. Merker-W. Stammler, Reallexikon ; 
E. Wcchsslcr, KuJturproblem des Minnesangs 
(1909); H. Brinckmann, EnUtehungsgeseh. des 
Afr.(i926);Th. Fringe,Minnesdngeru. TVoi^- 
douTS (1949): A. Moret, Les dibuts du lyrisrnt 
en Allem^e (195*)! H. Besscler, Die Mum 
des MAs. u. d. Renaissance (1935); T, G<rold, 
La Musigue au Moyen-Age (1932). F.P.P. 

Minstrel. The minstrel (Jongleur, Spiel- 
mann) of me^eval documents is a vagrant 
(instrumentalist, tumbler etc.), the descen¬ 
dant of the mtmur of antiquity. He cannot 
at the same time be the author, say many 
critics, of e.g. the chansons de geste (q.v.). 
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the Nibelungenlied, the inheritor of the 
anslocratic poet of the heroic age. Is the 
answer to recognize more kinds of' clerics * ? 
Is it not better to distinguish various levels 
of minstrels* of whom some, by their out¬ 
standing success as entertainers of the 
aristocracy, rose above the class (and earned 
immunity from the name) ? Minstrel, then: 
a medieval poet who is not clearly cleric or 
aristocrat, but a professional entertainer; 
his work, mainly the re-creation of kno\m 
tales, is distinguishable from contemporar>‘ 
aristocratic and clerical writing by its brisk 
pace, simple and vivid characterization; 
further by something of the pavement- 
artist's view of high-life (and approving 
reference to generosity' towards enter¬ 
tainers); by its use of archaic, stcreoty-ped 
phraseology and familiar motif sequences. 
In the minor genres the minstrel is more 
difficult to isolate. 

The epics of minstrelsy vary enorm¬ 
ously in literary merit and interest. 
Outstanding in the 12th century is Kdnig 
RoO^ier^ in the 13th, Wolfdteirich (apart 
from Nibclungettlicd and Kudrtin, the 
supreme examples). The rest, a fraction 
of what was pur%'eyed— Herzog Ernsts 
Oreriddy Oswald^ Graf Rudolf (12th 
century), the ‘Dietrich Epics': Dietrichs 
Plucht^ Rabenschlachty Laurin etc. (13th 
century)—arc of interest to the student of 
hero-legend, legend, fairy'-tale as such. 
Dietrich fares better in pidrekssogOy which 
is at least comprehensive, but best in 
Hildebrandslied and Nibelungenlied (qq.v.). 

E. Farol, Les jongleurs en France au Moyen^ 
Age (1910); R. Mcntfndez Pidal, Poesia 
juglaresca y juglares (1924). The case against 
the minstrel s. v. ‘ Spielmann* by H. Naumann 
in P. Mcrkcr-W. atammlcr, ReaUexih(m\ C. 
Erdmann, * Fabultc curialcs', in Zs. f. dt. 
Altertum, 73 (1936; the minstrel ‘not a 
fiction*). 

K6mg Rother, cd. Th. Frings - J. Kuhnt 
(1922), modernized G. Legcrlotz (1940); 
WolfdUtrichy cd. H. Schneider (i93 J)*. For 
the rest sec G. Ehrismann, Gesch. d. dt. Lit ..., 
desMAs. (1922-35). F.P.P. 

Miracle and Mystery Plays, the chief 
forms of the medieval drama in Europe. 
Broadly, the Mystery plays had scriptural 
subjects and centred on the three great 
themes of the Nativity, the Passion and the 
Resurrection; the Miracle plays were 
drawn from such non-biblical sources as 
the lives of saints or legends of miraculous 
interventions of the Virgin. The distinc¬ 
tion, however, is not absolute, since many 
of the surviving cycles arc of mixed nature. 
Moreover, most English authorities, follow¬ 
ing English medieval practice, call both 


types of play ‘ Miracles \ ‘ Mystery' * is 

from the French word mysterey first found 
in this sense in 1374 and plausibly derived 
from ministcriuni =iin office or function, 
and so a (dramatic) representation, rather 
than from --mystery. Other 

languages ignore these terms and speak 
more generally of 'sacred plays'. 

The international similarities in the 
development of the medieval drama arc due 
to its origins in the ceremonies and festivals 
of the church. In one of it.s main forms it 
can be traced back to the Qih-ccntury 
Quern quaeritis?y a chanted dialogue 

introduced into the Easter service at the 
abbey of St Gall. Three choristers 

representing the three Maries walked up to 
the altar, w'hich stood for the empty tomb, 
and were there met by a fourth who 
answered them in the words of the angel: 
‘He is not here. He is risen.* By the 
10th century this had become a simple 
ritual play in wide use in Christian 

countries. Similar ceremonies represented 
the Christmas visit of the shepherds to 
Bethlehem and the Epiphany visit of the 
Three Kings bearing gifts to the Infant 
Jesus. A second source of liturgical drama 
was the pseudo-Augustinian Sermon 
against JeteSy Pagans and Arians which was 
customarily read at Christmas and called 
rhetorically on various Old Testament 
prophets to testify to the coming of the 
Messiah. The prophets came to be 
impersonated by different speakers, other 
witnesses such as Balaam, Adam and 
Abraham were added and their testimonies 
were not only recited but acted. 

The slightly later emergence of the 
Miracle plays can be traced to the practice 
of celebrating the feasts of St Nicholas and 
St Catharine, patrons of scholars, with 
plays in their honour. A play on St 
Catharine was prepared for acting c. tioc 
at the monastery school at Dunstable. It 
is probable that by the end of the 12th 
century similar Latin play^ were being 
produced in honour of the Virgin, though 
the great French cycle of the Miracles de 
Notre Dame (q.v.) is later. 

A crucial step in the development of the 
Mystery plays was their separation from 
the liturgy and their performance outside 
the church by lay actors. From Latin, 
they came to be written in the vernacular. 
These changes occurred over a long period, 
of varying length according to the countty. 
The Norman-French Mystbre d*Adam, 
attributed to the second half of the 12th 
century and written in the vernacular for 
outdoor performance (but probably by 
ecclesiastics), is a significant transitional 
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document. The process of secularization 
spread gradually during the 13th century 
and by the mid-i4th century it was gener¬ 
ally complete, 'i'hc golden period was 
from then until the early 16th century. 

When they passed from the hands of the 
church, the Mysteries were mounted by 
fraternities of laymen on the continent, by 
tlic craft guilds (as weavers, tailors, 
butchers) in England. They became 
elaborate spectacles for which an entire 
municipality’ made itself responsible. The 
whole biblical story from the Creation to 
the Resurrection was told in performances 
which might last several days and involve 
hundreds of performers. A usual English 
practice, paralleled in the Dutch uagenspel 
(wagon-play), was to mount the various 
play's composing the cycle on ‘ pageants' or 
movable stages. 'I'hesc were shifted from 
street to street and the performance 
repeated, so that an onlooker stationed at 
any one point eventually saw the whole 
cycle. Such plays were frequently com¬ 
bined with a procession and performed at 
Corpus Christi, which was instituted as a 
church festival in 1311. Other occasions 
were Whitsun, Midsummer Day and local 
fair-days having only an incidental con¬ 
nexion with the Christian calendar. 
Spectacular representation reached its 
height in France, where performances were 
in a fixed setting, rather than processional. 
The scenery needed for the different 
episodes was set up simultaneously in the 
market-place or some other large space and 
the actors played before the appropriate 
sedes or mansion representing heaven, hell, 
Jerusalem, Calvary and so on. Violence 
and torture were simulated and the horse¬ 
play of the ‘devils’ introduced a gross 
and sometimes humorous note. A third 
method of staging was followed for the 
Cornish Mysteries (q.v.) which were 
played in amphitheatres in the open fields. 

The Reformation frowned on the 
Mystery plays and they faded as the 
‘ regular' indoor theatre developed. Never¬ 
theless English Miracles continued to be 
played in the provinces throughout Shake¬ 
speare’s lifetime. A French Mytthre is 
recorded in 1603, in spite of the edict of 
1548 forbidding performances in Paris. 
The Spanish autos sacrameniales (q.v.) were 
prolonged, in for more sophisticated form, 
by such 17th-century dramatists as Cal- 
derbn. One of the best-known Mysteries, 
the Oberammergau Passion (q.v.), was in¬ 
augurated only in 1634 to mark the towns¬ 
people’s gratitude for deliverance from 
plague. 

Most of the surviving Mysteries (most 


numerous in England and France) are 
grouped in cycles connected with the 
towns in which they were performed. 
Many borrowings and cross-influcnccs, 
some international, can be detected in 
them, and few clear signs of individual 
authorship. The Frenchman Amoul 
Griban is known as the author of the Le 
Mans Passion (c. 1450), while the Mystire 
dss Aetes des ApOtres is attributed to his 
brother Simon. The chief English cycles 
—Chester, York, Towneley or Wakefield, 
and Coventry (qq.v.)—are anonymous or 
of uncertain attribution. Sec also: Mari- 
KEN VAN NiEUMECHEN, ReDENTIN EaSTER 

Play, Christus Patiens, Marienklace, 
Cyprus Passion Cycle. 

\V. Creizenach, Geschichte des neueren 
Dramas (4 vols, 1893-1909, csp. vol. i; the best 
genera] study); E. K. Chambers, The Medi- 
aval Stage (z vols, 1903; chief Eng. authority); 
L. Petit de Jullcvillc, Les Mystires (z vols, 
1880); R. Froning, Das Drama des Mittelalters 
(1891); A. d'Ancona, Ori^im del Teatro 
Italiano (and ed. 1891); A. W. Pollard, English 
Miracle Plays, Moralities and Interludes (4th 
cd. 1904; useful intro, and specimens); G. 
Cohen, Hisloire de la mise en schxe dans U 
tMdtre religieux /rartfais du moyen dge (1906) 
and Le ThiStre en France au moyen dge (2 vols, 
1928-31); B. H. Em£, 'Over wagcnspelcn’, 
in Tijdschr. v. Ncderl. T. en Lett., I (1931). 

G.B. 

Miracles de Notre Dame, the chief 
surviving cycle of French Miracle plays. 
The 42 plays in the cycle formed ^e 
repertory of a single puy, or literary and 
dramatic association, which was probably 
located in Paris. They belong to the 
second half of the 14th century and are the 
work of various authors. Their unity is 
in their theme—the glorification of the 
Virgin Mary—and in their metre, the 
octosyllabic couplet. Each play presents a 
story of human activity drawn from such 
varied sources as the chansons de geste, the 
lives of the saints, the courtly romances, the 
prose chronicles, the fabliaux and from 
Gautier de Coinci’s Miracles de la Sainte 
Vierge (c. 1220) which were rhymed 
stories, not plays. Each ends with the 
miraculous intervention of the Virgin. 

Les Miracles de Notre Dame, ed. G. Peru 
and U. Robert (8 vols, 1876^^3); E. Roi, 
La Comidie saru litre (1902; criti^ interpreta¬ 
tion). G.B. 

Mlzu Kagami (‘The Water Mirror O* & 
Japanese historic^ novel covering Japanese 
history from the mythological beginnings 
until 850, written by Nakayama T^achlka 
(t23 IV XI95), in similar style to Okagasni 
(q.v.). E.B.C. 
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Modcrnista Aiovement. The chief con¬ 
tribution of Spanish America to literature 
and a major literary phenomenon, modern^ 
ismo consists essentially in a marked 
increase in poetic intimacy and in a skilful 
manipulation of the existing Spanish 
poetic forms to express it. The chief 
instrument in this latter aspect was the 
utilization of foreign literary modes, 
especially French; the stimulation of the 
former aspect also owes something, but 
not all, to foreign influence. MoJermsfno 
falls into c\vo periods, a yearning, questing 
phase from Gutierrez Najera and Silva to 
Rub6n Dario’s Prosas profanas (1896); and 
a phase in w'hich the several poets find 
fulfilment in various ways and thereby 
begin to break the movement up into 
distinct streams; Dario’s w'ork also 
marks the establishment of modernismo in 
Spain. 

The earlier phase shows dissatisfaction 
with the topics of romantic inspiration and 
still more with the florid rhetoric of poetic 
expression, corresponding to Hugo, Ten¬ 
nyson and 2k>rrilla in Europe, to which the 
only alternative for the poet writing in 
Spanish was the highly original but slick 
and unpoctic Campoamor. At the rout of 
the collapse of subject-matter was the fact 
that the inmost, religious cavity of the 
spirit had been emptied by the positivist 
and utilitarian pldlosophies that had 
dominated intellectual life in Spanish 
America since the end of the i8th century, 
and the anxiety to find replenishment of 
the intimacy of the self in poetry. Dario 
exhibits this phenomenon in his fear of the 
empty abyss; so does Silva in his regression 
to childhood, his reduction of love to a 
shadow and to death, and his obsession 
with sex. Ndjcra, beneath the deliberately 
trivial, sought to put into his poetry the 
disperse diomo de mi ser, Dario best 
expresses this attitude in El teino interior^ 
perhaps the backbone of Prosas projanas. 
In discussing the influence of French 
poetry here, it must be remembered that 
Baudelaire, Leconte de Lisle and Verlaine 
made a simultaneous, not a successive 
impact. Other sources arc Bicquer and, 
more remotely, Poe and Heine. 

In form, the essential element of 
modernismo is the profound renovation of 
metrical resources; though the stimulus 
was from without, the laiiguagc and 
versification were wholly Sparush, more so 
in fact than had been the case in Spanish 
poetry since the 17th century. 

After Prosas profanast Spanish Amen«n 
modernismo largely became a matter ^ Ae 
development of individual poets. Dario 


revived the religious spirit in liis own 
interior life and, in his poetry, combined it 
with a new, lyrical humanitarian ism. 
Only -4miido Xervo can compare with him 
as a poet of religious feeling. Valencia 
expresses most fully the Parnassian and 
traditionalist element in modcrni5mo\ Lu- 
gmes and Chocano, new nationalist and 
‘Americanist ’ trends of feeling; Jaimes 
Freyre the prosodic, and Herrera y Reissig 
the verbal and tropal aspects. Gonzalez 
Martinez virtually closes the movement by 
forsaking its fonnal qualities and stressing 
the philosophical content of poctr\\ 

M. Machado, L/i Guerra Liter aria (1913); 
F. Contreras, Les Perttmns Contemporains de 
I'Amerique (1920); I. Goldberg, 

Studies in Spanish-Americart Literature (19^0); 
A. Torres•Rloscco, Precursores del Moderrtisrno 
(1925), Rub^u Dario, Castieismo y Americanismo 
Vida y poesia de Ruheti Dario (19+4) 
and La Gran Literaiura Iberoatuericana (1945) » 
R. Blanco Fombona, £7 Modernismo y lot 
Poetas Modernistas (1929); G. D. Craig. The 
Modernist Tretxd in Spanish^^American Poetry 
(1934); F. de Onis, Antolo^ia de la Poesia 
Espaiiola e Hispanoamericana ( 1934). E. Sa. 

MolossuS) in Greek and Latin prosody, a 
foot of three long syllables, c.g. (Latin) 
antiqui. C.T.O. 

Monopody, a line of one syllable or stress- 

group, e.g. 

* Give me a ccU 
To dtctil 

Where no foot hath 
A poM.*—KHcrrick.) 

C.T.C. 

Monumenta Gcrmaniac Historical a 
collection of the original sources of 
German history, still in progress; G. H. 
Pertz was effectively the first editor (f 1876). 
Since the appearance of the first volun« 
in 1826 the Momtmenta has exerted a deep 
influence not only in providing a training 
ground for German historians, but also 
in raising editorial standards and stimu¬ 
lating similar ventures in all countries. 

H. Bresslau, Geschiehte der M. C. II. (1021). 

D.H. 

Morality Plays. The Moralities, or 
moral plays, belong predominantly to the 
15th and 16th centuries, developing later 
than the Miracle plays (q.v.), from which 
they arc distinguished by their use of 
allegorical characters in place of characters 
taken from the Bible or from lives of saints. 
Though a favourite device in medieval 
literature since its notable use in the 13th- 
century Roman de la Rote (q.v.), allegoiy 
hardly invaded drama until the late 14th 
century when examples of it occurred in 
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the English ‘Paternoster plays’ (as a York 
play of c. 1378) and the French dts sept 
verlus ct des sept pt^chds mortels (1390), the 
texts of which have not survived. The 
genre quickly became common to all 
western Europe, enjoying a particular 
vogue in England and France. 

A favourite theme of the religious 
Morality is a debate or battle between 
forces of good and evil for the human soul. 
A secondary theme is man’s journey 
through life from youth to old age. Thus 
in the three English plays of the Macro 
Manuscript, The Castle of Perseverance (c. 
1425) dramatizes the struggle of the Good 
and Bad Angels for the soul of ‘ Humanum 
Genus’ as he travels through life; in Mind, 
IVi/l and Understanding (c. 1460), the 
enemy is Lucifer and the saviour Wisdom; 
in Mankind (e. 1473), the representative 
man is assailed by Nought, New-Guise and 
Now-a-days, and championed by Mercy. 
The most famous English Morality, 
Everyman (c. 1500; q.v.), which is similar 
to the Dutch Elckerlijk, deals with the 
journey which man must undertake at 
death, and on which none but Good Deeds 
will accompany him. The same theme of 
the journey, foreshadowing Pilgrim’s Pro¬ 
gress, inspires the French Moralities Bien 
avis^, Mai avis^ (i5ih century) and 
L'Homme juste et Thomme mondain (e. 
1500), in both of which mankind is repre¬ 
sented not by one but by nvo actors, and the 
moral is more strongly stressed by the 
spectacle of their contrasting fates. 

Like the Miracle play, the Morality lent 
itself incidentally to boisterous humour. 
The antics of the devils, as they skirmished 
for possession of the soul, were enlivened 
by explosions of tlie recently perfected 
gunpowder. The resourceful devil Tutivil- 
lus, already active in the Miracles, re¬ 
appeared in such Moralities as Mankind. 
The Seven Deadly Sins (Pride, Wrath, 
Envy, Covetousness or Avarice, Sloth or 
‘Accidie’, Gluttony, Lechery) were per¬ 
sonified with no less realistic gusto. In 
France the Morality often merged.into the 
farce and is usually classed there as a comic 
genre. In England one of its develop¬ 
ments was towards the Interlude which, 
though an eclectic and loosely defined 
genre, often has allegorical characters and 
broadly humorous features. 

Originally conceived in religious con¬ 
texts, the Morality was also used to teach 
secular, though still admirable, lessons. 
The rich must be charitable to the poor, 
children must respect their parents, 
geography should be diligently studied 
(John Rastell’s Interlude of the Pour 


Elcmenu). Gluttony is attacked with no 
religious overtones in Nicolas dc la 
Chesnaye’s La Condemnation de Banquet 
(c. 1500), in which Banquet and his cronies 
Titbit, Here’s-to-you, Indigestion, Apo¬ 
plexy and others arc opposed to Dame 
Experience commanding Sobriety, Pill, 
Clyster and Diet. 

A more significant development was in 
the direction of polemics and satire, to 
which the abstract formula of the Morality 
easily lent itself. Daring allusions to 
persons could be cloaked under genera¬ 
lized figures like hlagnihcence, Somebody 
or Minister, without fear that the audience 
would miss the point but with some hope 
that authority might. The great con¬ 
troversies of the i6th century arc reflected 
in plays of Morality type in all countries 
affected by the Reformation. The Scot¬ 
tish Satire of the Three Estates (1540) by 
Sir David Lyndsay has a political rather 
than a religious intention. The two 
tendencies intermingle, particularly in 
England, as the struggle between Papists 
and Protestants grows in intensity. In 
1526 Cardinal Wolsey had already found 
offence in the 20-year-old Morality of 
Lord Governance and Lady Public-Weal, 
acted at Gray’s Inn. His successors 
alternately banned or'' encouraged plays 
with reformist or papist tendencies, many 
of which were Mo^itics or Interludes. 
But of these propagandist works none 
approaches the level of the simple and 
profoundly human Everyman. 

After 1550 the Moralities began to 
disappear, superseded by newer forms of 
drama. They left traces of their influence 
in the pageant and the masque (q.v.) and 
in such plays as Marlowe’s Dr Faustm (c. 
1592), in which the Good and Bad Angels 
dispute and the Seven Deadly Sins are 
paraded across the stage by Lucifer. But 
their most persistent survival was in the 
nomenclature adopted by English comic 
dramatists from Jonson to Sheridan. In 
this sense. Sir Epicure Mammon of The 
Alchemist and Lady Sncerwell of The School 
for Scandal both descend from the xsth- 
century Moralities and beyond that from 
the Ddduit (Pleasure) and the Male- 
Bouche (Evil-’Tonguc) of the Roman de la 
Rose. 

E. K. Chambers, The Mediaeval Stage (2 
vols, 1903); G. Cohen, Le TMdtre en France au 
moyen dge (a vols, X9a8-3t); W. Creizenach, 
Gesehichte des neueren Dramas, 1 (3rd ed. 
1920); A. W. Pollard, English Mira^ Plays, 
Moralities and Interludes (4th ed. 1904). 

G.B. 

Movements, Literary: see Schools. 
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Mozarabic Lyrics. The earliest lyric 
poems in a Romance lan^agc are 
prescrv'cd in some 40 or 50 Hebrew and 
Arabic poems called fnuuallahos, poems 
which conventionally end with a quotation 
in colloquial Arabic or in a vernacular 
language. The final lines of these muu'ai^ 
iahas are in Mozarabic Spanish; they arc 
short lyrics which appear to be traditional 
and in which some Arabic words occur. 
The Hebrew poems have been trans¬ 
literated and interpreted; some Arabic 
specimens are now available. Some of 
these lyrics are demonstrably older than the 
earliest Proven9al poems; one at least was 
composed before 1042. They are to be 
found in the works of Judah ha-Levi, 
Moses ibn Ezra, Todros Abulafia etc.— 
poets of the iith-i3th centuries. These 
poems seem to be the ancestors of later 
Spanish and Galician cattiigas de amigo: 
poems in which a girl tells her mother or 
her companion about her absent lover. 
Sometimes there are verbal similarities with 
Spanish poems in song-books and manu¬ 
scripts of the 15th and i6th centuries. The 
language of the Mozarabic poems is 
archaic, but it can be paralleled in that of 
I ith-century documents. The problems 
of interpretation raised by Spanish texts 
written in unpointed Hebrew and Arabic 
are complex, but much progress has been 
made by the Spanish orientalists and 
romance philologists who arc investigating 
the question. 1‘hc accidental preser%’ation 
of these lyrics in Spain by an Arabic or 
Hebrew convention raises the question 
whether similar poems may not have 
circulated in other European countries 
during the same or even an earlier period. 
The Arabs and Jews may well have 
preserved poems of a European type which 
have disappeared in other lands. 

S. M. Stem, " vers finaux cn espapiol 
dans les muwaSSab^ hispano-hdbralques \ in 
Al-Andalus, 13 (1948); Dimaso ^onso, 
'CancioniSlas “ de amigo mozarabes', in Rev. 
de Filol. Esp., 33 (1949); E/Garcia Gdmez, 
*Nucvas observaciones sobre las jarchas 
romances cn muwaSSahas hebreas ^ in Al- 
Andalus, 15 (1950) arid * Z4 jaryas romances cn 

muwaiiabas i^abca^ ibid. 17 (1952). 

E.M.W. 

Mu^allakat (^suspended odes'); by this 
title are known 7 celebrated pre-Islamic 
Arabian poems by seven different poets. 
The choice was made by Hanrimad ai- 
Rawiya, a famous rhapsodist 
flourisl^d in the Utter half of thc^ 8th 
century. The poems are by Imru al- 
Qays, Tarafa, Zuhayr, ‘^Unr ibn 

Kulthum, *Antara, Harith ibn Hilliza. The 


collection is sometimes enlarged by the 
inclusion of poems by A'sha, Nabigha and 
'Abid ibn al-Abras. The original reason 
for tlie title is not quite certain; perhaps it 
means ‘ hung up ’ in a place of honour, in a 
metaphorical sense, i.e. distinguished. 
According to a legend (quite untrust¬ 
worthy) they were so called from having 
been hung up in the Ka*ba on account of 
their merit and that this distinction was 
awarded by the judges at the fair of 'Ukaz, 

The seven golden Odes of pagan Arabia^ tr. 
Lady A. Blunt, Eng. verses by \V. S. Blunt 
(1903). S.M.S. 

Muiderkring. The Dutch poet ilooft 
received his friends not onlv at his house on 
the Kcizersgracht at Amsterdam bur also 
at the castle in Maiden on the river Vccht, 
where he was bailiff from 1610 to 1647 and 
lived during the summer. Music as well 
as literature was practised in this circle. 
The members read their compositions to 
one another, inviting criticism. Hooft*s 
most intimate friends were Joost Bacck, 
Vossius and Reael. Huygens was a rare 
guest, but a copious letter-writer. Tcssel- 
schade and Francisca Duarte sang, Mostaert 
recited, Brosterhuysen played the clavi¬ 
chord, van den Burgh the lute. Swcclinck 
and van Bacrlc also occasionally put in an 
appearance, as did Vondcl from 1620 to 
their quarrel in 1640. The castle is now 
a Hooft Museum. 

J. Koning, Geschiedenis van het slot te 
Muiden en Hooft*s Leven op heizelvt (1827); 
J. F. M. Stcrck, Van liederijherskamer tot 
Muiderkring (1928). A.M.B.W. 

MuspilU, 9th-century Bavarian poem in 
alliterating lines of which 103 (all, except 
beginning and end) are preserved in a 
10th-century MS. (St Emmeram, Regens¬ 
burg). It tells, with great rhetorical 
power, the fate of the soul immediately 
after death, and on the Day of Judgment. 
Some maintain that lines 37-62 were 
originally independent; they describe the 
fight of Antichrist with Elijah which brings 
about muspiJli (the destruction of the w*orId 
by fire—the word, but not the idea, is 
heathen). It may be treated as the counter¬ 
part to IVessobr^rt Prayer and compared 
with passages in Cynewulf. 

Ed. W. Braunc-K. Helm, AUhochd. Leseb. 
(1942); C. C. Barber, Old High German Reader 
(1951); H. Schneider, ‘M/, in Zs. f. dt. Alt., 
73 (1936): with caution W. Krogmann, Ein 
altsdchs. Lied ( 1937 )- F.P.P. 

Mystery Plays: see Miracle and Mys- 
TEHY Plays. 
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Mythology and Literature. To an 

anthropologist m>'thology means the scien¬ 
tific and probably comparative study of the 
myths of various races. But in the looser 
and popular sense it denotes the actual 
body of myths belonging to a particular 
people, so that one might speak of the 
Babylonian mythology. It seems best 
therefore to begin with some definition 
of myths themselves and then to proceed 
with an enquiry into their impact upon 
literature. A myth is a talc, and in the 
original sense of the Greek word tnuthos 
any talc would be a myth, because it 
would be an oral communication. 

The onomatopoeic root, tnu or mulli, occurs 
frequently in connexion with speech, or communi¬ 
cation by word of mouth. So wc get in Greek 
mutheomai, to speak or tell, tnulhot, what is told, 
muilwlogeo. to recount a mulhoi. In later Greek 
mulhos dcicHoralcs in meaning, and implies a 
fabulous talc or improbable ficiion. Also English 
‘mouth’, German 'Mund’, A.S. ‘rnuth’, Dutch 
'mond', Latin 'mcntum'^chin, with cogn. root, 

In course of time however niuihos came 
to mean a particular sort of talc, and it is 
in this special sense that wc use the word 
today. Such a tale is not simply what the 
newspaper reporters call ‘a stor>’’, i.e. the 
brief chronicle of some real event, nor is it 
a story in the sense of recreational fiction 
like, for example, John Buchan's Green- 
mantle. A mjth is a story which for those 
who tell it and for those who receive it has 
a kind of cosmic purpose. It professes to 
relate some happening in which super¬ 
natural beings arc concerned and probably 
in so doing to offer an explanation of some 
natural phenomenon. In this respect it 
differs somctvhat from the ordinary folk¬ 
tale, which may only deal with the relations 
of men and animals (in fact the sort of 
thing that Kipling imitated when he wrote 
his Just So iSfori«) or merely with the 
romantic adventures of human beings. 
The myth in the strict sense of the term 
may include the relations of men and 
animals, but it is really concerned with 
them only in so far as they form part of a 
world which has to be explained in terms of 
the sacred or the supernatural. Thus a 
myth may be a folk-tale, but a folk-tale 
not necessarily a myth. This has led 
some investigators to say that a myth is a 
forrn of primitive science. Wc can see 
the justification for this if we consider the 
descriptions of the universe proffered by 
Eddington, Jeans and Hoyle in succession. 
These arc all three of them the result of 
observations made with instruments of 
mathematical precision, co-ordinated and 
then employed as the basis for rational 
deduction. Myths on the other hand give 


2] 

descriptions of events in terms of what 
naive and relatively primitive peoples see 
with the naked eye, and the interpretations 
of them are equally naive, the sort of 
things that intelligent but untutored 
children might invent for themselves. 
There seems to be a stage in the evolution 
of the human race when its members in 
almost any part of the world arc found to be 
creating such stories. Wc call this the 
mythopocic age of humanity. It is so 
widely extended that where, as among the 
ancient Romans, we find little or no trace 
of myth-making, but only the introduction 
of myths from outside, wc are led to suspect 
that we have missed something, or that 
wc have not got all the evidence, perhaps 
because some of it, being oral, has perished 
or been driven out by the invasion of new 
ideas. M>'ths have been classified into 
those concerned with periodic changes and 
seasons, those dealing with natural objects, 
those seeking to explain unusual or irregular 
phenomena, those which deal with the 
origins of things and persons, whether 
gods, men, animals or natural objects, 
stories which relate transformations of men 
into animals and back again as the result 
of supernatural influence, stories about 
families and divine heroes, explanations of 
social institutions and inventions due to 
supernatural agency, such for instance as 
the origin of fire, stories about demons and 
monsters (the bad sacred), and finally 
stories with on eschatological significance, 
professing to give information about the 
next life and the state of the dead. 

Broadly speaking it may be said that 
some myths have an historical basis, 
although strict history is the opposite of 
myth. Nevertheless history may contain 
mythical accretions, and in some stories it 
is not cosy to be sure whether the divine 
beings are gods who have become human, 
or human beings who for their outstanding 
qualities have had divinity attributed to 
them or have in process of time come to 
acquire divine honour. 

We are now in a position to consider the 
relation of mythology to literature. It is 
obvious that for many ages myths were 
transmitted orally. This transmission, 
however, had its effects on the language in 
which they were couched. Indeed the 
mythopoeic phase in man's development 
must have done much to prepare the way 
for the growth of a standard form of speech, 
and for the emergence of a corpus of stan¬ 
dard literature as soon as it was possible 
for it to be written down. Memorizing 
and oral repetition must have not only 
fixed the form of the myth, but also have 
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done something to develop a standard form 
of pronunciation. At the same time there 
were no doubt variant renderings of the 
story* so that when eventually it came to 
be written down* if more than one version 
was made* these versions tended to vary 
slightly. 

The literary treatment of myths may be 
said to fall into three classes. First there 
is the written recording of the archaic oral 
stores either by persons who believe it, as 
in the case of the early Rdmdyana in India, 
or by interested observ'ers, as in the case of 
the transcripts of African folk tales from 
Uganda and the West Coast (R. Basker\ iUe, 
The King of the Snakes, 1922; and W. H. 
Barker, West-African Folk-tales, 1917)- 
Secondly, there is the elaboration of the 
original mjth by a later poet or talc teller, 
as in the case of the later Rdmdyana of 
TulsI Das, or the versification of the story' of 
Genesis by John Milton, or the story of the 
Magi by T. S. Eliot. Thirdly, there is the 
use of the story as the material for a work of 
art, without reference to its truth, as in the 
case of Rupert Brooke's poem on the 
Annunciation. It seems hardly likely that 
the author of The Fish can have been 
actuated by any pious motives in his deline¬ 
ation of the mother of Christ, but as a jeu 
d'esprit his poem is a genuinely artistic 
production. Wc get the same detached 
treatment of a religious theme in Keats’s 
Endytnion. Nobody supposes that Keats 
really believed in the story, but his genius 
has enabled him to tell it with a vivi<^ess 
and beauty which appeal to us, even if we 
regard it as based on something which has 
no foundation in historical fact. 

However, we must direct our attention 
first to the principal pieces of early litera¬ 
ture in which the actual myths of mankind 
have found written expression and arc 
recorded verbatim. 

The oldest of these arc probably to be 
found in the Middle East and in Egypt. 
Outstanding among them arc the crude, 
ancient and naive religious dramas of 
Egypt and Syria and the epic poems of 
Mesopotamia and its neighbouring peoples. 
In the dramas the mythologies of 
Shamra-Ugarit and of Egypt arc set out in 
a form was acted, and it was no 

doubt believed that the dramatic re¬ 
enactment of certain events in which 
natural beings were concerned would 
promote the proper sequence of the seasons, 
and the health and prosperity of king and 
country. Closely akin to these dramas are 
the fcK^ity plays which occur tl^oughout 
Europe, from Macedonia to Britain: but 
these have usually been handed down 


orally and have had little direct effect upon 
literature. In eastern Europe, however, 
the early dramas of the Mediterranean 
borderlands would seem to have been the 
parents of the greater Greek drama and 
Inter still of the Christian M>-stcr>' and 
Miracle plays. Such a work as the 
Prometheus Vinctus of Aeschylus has not 
only a religious significance but is a 
magnificent work of developed art; yet 
between it and the strange drama of Alcyan 
Baal, the fragments of which have been 
unearthed at Ras Shamra, must lie a whole 
series of archaic plays which have not 
come down to us. Wc know' that the 
Greek plays were at first representations 
w'hich were performed as part of the 
religious rites of certain festivals, but it is 
clear that as time passes the dramatists 
show' themselves much more interested in 
the production of works of art than in 
expounding a mytholog>' in which they 
themselves have come to disbelieve. 
Euripides is perhaps no more a believer in 
the reality and dignity of Zeus than Riipert 
Brooke is in the Incarnation. 

The main epic poems of Mesopotamia 
are tw'o, that giving an account of the 
Creation of the universe, and that re¬ 
counting the adventures of a quasi-divine 
hero, Gilgamesh (q.v.). These are archaic 
in form, but they arc genuine works of art, 
and their rh>ihmical parallelism recalls to 
us the Hebrew' book of Job. Fragments 
of them occur in more than one of the 
languages of the ancient Nliddlc East, so 
it may be judged that they had a w'idc 
circulation, though since they were in¬ 
scribed upon clay tablets, there may not 
have been many copies at a time in exist¬ 
ence. 

Wc can hardly regard the pj^amid texts 
of ancient Egypt as literature in the strict 
sense of the term, since few can have seen 
or read them, but it is evident from what 
remains that there was a very ancient 
scries of myths recorded on stone or 
papyrus, copies of which appear on the 
interior walls of some of the Pyramids, and 
these probably go back to the fourth 
millennium B.c. 

Farther cast, wc find that mythology has 
had a considerable influence upon literature 
in Indio and Japan, but much less in China. 
In India the great poem of the Rdmdyana 
(q.v.) is not only fine literature of an epic 
character, but embodies a distinctive my^, 
that of the incarnation of the beneficent 
god, Vishnu, in the person of the righteous 
king, Rama. The other great epic, the 
Mahdbhdrata (q.v.), which from its battle 
themes has been called the Iliad of India, 
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contains as a whole no actual mythology, 
apart from the interpolated didactic poem 
in the sixth canto which records the 
incarnation or avatar of Vishnu in his 
manifestation as Krishna-Vasudeva, under 
the form of a royal charioteer. This 
extraordinary mythological poem, the 
Bhaffavad Gitd, has exercised more in¬ 
fluence than any other sacred book saving 
the New Testament and is one of the most 
treasured possessions of India and per¬ 
haps one of the most widely quoted; its 
influence therefore upon literature must 
be regarded as immense. Other mytho¬ 
logical literature w'hich has doubtless had a 
considerable influence upon the spoken 
and w ritten W'ord is that of the Purdnas and 
especially of the Prem Sagar, In these we 
have the myths of cosmogony and of the 
loves of Krishna set forth in much the 
same way as w'e find the loves of Jupiter in 
Gracco-Roman mythology. 

The influence of mythology upon 
classical Chinese literature is negligible, 
although mythical poems doubtless existed. 
A fragment of one records the divine 
origin of the Chou dynasty through a 
union between the supreme being, 'I'^icn, 
and a human virgin. In Japan on the 
other hand the popular folk-tales of the 
gods and goddesses were recorded in 
writing about a.d. 712 and 720, in the two 
books the Kojiki and the Nihongi (qq.v.), 
and until recently were part of the staple 
education of Japanese children, being re¬ 
issued in the form of school reading-books. 
Here again then we have a somewhat 
striking example of how mythology can 
influence literature, and folk-tales help 
to shape a people’s daily speech. The 
Kojiki and Nihongi must certainly have 
had some formative influence on literary 
Japanese. 

It is the myths of Hellas which in the 
Mediterranean and western worlds have 
had the most formative effect upon litera¬ 
ture, apart from the stories contained in the 
Bible. The original talcs, generally about 
the intervention of the gods of Olympus in 
the affairs of men, arc told and re-told 
with all the skill that poets and dramatists 
can lavish upon them. We may not 
possess records of the very earliest attempts 
at literature, but in the poems attributed to 
Homer and Hesiod we have not only very 
ancient works, possibly in part dating to 
800 to 1000 B.C., but at the same time works 
in which beauty of form and expression is 
already discernible. But this is only the 
beginning. What appears to have hap¬ 
pened was as follow*. Between the years 
560 and 501 came the dictatorships at 


Athens of Peisistratos and his son. During 
this time a new theatre was built in the 
city, and here the first dramatic contest 
was held, and according to tradition the 
first prize was won by Thespis. Aeschy¬ 
lus’ first play was produced here in 467, 
based on a heroic saga. Peisistratos also 
arranged the works of Homer in order, 
for public recitation at the great festival 
of Panathenaia. It is thought that this 
recitation consisted of the Iliad and the 
Odytsey, and that the rest of the cycle of 
heroic m>'th and legend was turned into 
dramas. At any rate from this time on¬ 
ward. in addition to the reciting of Homer, 
we get a whole scries of pla>-s in which the 
great stories are presented. Athens her¬ 
self stood somewhat outside the actual 
events of the so-called ‘heroic age’, which 
seems to be produced by migrations and 
their consequent wars, but she received and 
made abundant use of the tales of the gods 
and heroes—although the latter were 
reidly rather ruffians and, like many of the 
Elizabethan adventurers, would today 
perhaps soon have found themselves in 
prison. Her men of genius refashioned 
these tales with brilliancy and made them 
into immortal tragedies, rich with delicate 
characterizations and interspersed with 
magnificent choral verse. As time went on 
other supernatural beings than the original 
deities of Olympus proper became the 
subjects of these dramas. The strange and 
dangerous new god, Dionysus, whose cult 
may have been introduced by the captives 
brought to work in the silver-mines of 
Attica, became the central figure of many 
pla)^, which were performed at his annual 
festival. Thus the tragic story of Pentheus, 
who dared to treat the stranger with dis¬ 
respect, was portrayed by Aeschylus, 
Xenoclcs, Cleophon, Lycophron, lophon 
and Euripides. Euripides has two plays 
about Herakles (who at a later date was 
spoken of as an incarnation of the divine 
Logos)—the Aleestis and the Herakles 
Mainomenos. Aeschylus went on to deal 
with other subjects, among them the myth 
of Prometheus the demi-god, who stole the 
heavenly fire and brought it to mankind. 
Many think the Promethetts Vinetus to be 
his noblest work. 

This wonderful literature, though 
adopted by the Romans, who do not seem 
to have had any myths of their own, suf¬ 
fered some eclipse after the advent of 
Christianity, but with the downfdl of 
Byzantium in 1453 Greek scholars spread 
westward with their manuscripts, and 
even earlier they began coming as re¬ 
fugees from the approaching storm, and 
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the prejudice against classical literature 
declined, even the popes collecting 
manuscripts of heathen writers. The 
results of this renaissance period is re* 
fleeted in European literature right up to 
our ONvn day. A few examples must suf* 
flee. Dante, though a Christian poet, is 
full of allusions to Graeco-Roman mytho¬ 
logy. The Elizabethans made free use 
of the myths. Shakespeare for instance 
wrote his voluptuous poem of Venus and 
Adonis around one of them. The great 
idea was to tell the story beautifully, no 
matter whether it were a mere fair>'-tale 
or not. Much later, Shelley, sitting by the 
ruins of the Bachs of Caracalla, composed a 
variation of the theme of Aeschylus in his 
drama of Prometheus Unbound. Robert 
Browning incorporated a large part of a 
translation of the Alcestis of Euripides in 
his poem Bolaustions Adventure^ while his 
wife executed a blank-verse translation of 
the Prometheus Vinctus. Dante Gabriel 
Rossetti in his poem Troy Tenvn represents 
the beautiful Helen praying at the shrine 
of Aphrodite. 

The position occupied by the stories 
of the Christian Bible is somewhat 
different, since they claim, with some Old 
Testament exceptions, to be accounts of 
historical events and arc therefore muthoi 
only in the sense of being * true talcs \ They 
have, however, often been treated by those 
who have made literary compositions based 
on their material, in ways similar to those 
of the Greek epic or dramatic writers. 
Thus a play, the Christus Patiens (q.v.), 
treats the events leading up to the death of 
Christ in a dramatic form, making use of a 
number of lines drawn from three pagan 
plays, the Bacchae^ the Rhesus and the 
Troades. This example stands rather by 
itself, but in post-renaissance literature we 
find poets such as Milton dressing up the 
stories of the Bible in shapes taken from 
classical models, Paradise Lost and Paradise 
Regained being in epic shape, and Samson 
Agomstes in the form of a Greek drama. 
In the present century we have, besides 
the poems of Rupert Brooke and T. S. 
Eliot already mentioned, the drama Good 
Friday by John Masefield. Thus mytho¬ 
logy influences the form in which history 
is given literary representation, ^d this of 
course is true of many historical plays, 
from those written before the time of 
Shakespeare (to many of which he was 
indebted for his own work) to the historical 
plays of Tennyson and Browning. 

Another way in which mythology m- 
fluences literature is in the use of "Iti^ 
sion by the various writers* Thus when 


Shakespeare makes Celia say to duke Fred¬ 
erick about herself and Rosalind : 

And whcrcso’cr wc went, like Juno's 

Still wc went coupled and inseparable, 

his audience, who were Elizabethans, 
likely to be acquainted with (perhaps) 
Plutarch, were expected to understand the 
allusion, which would of course be com¬ 
pletely lost upon an audience of modem 
young people draum from technical 
colleges, who had never read any classics 
or even books about them. 

In northern and central Europe the 
position is somewhat peculiar. It does not 
appear that the northern sagas of pre- 
Christian Scandinavians or Finns were put 
into script by those who recited them and 
handed them on. The Eddas and the 
Kalevala (qq.v.), though their passage from 
an oral to a written form is some centuries 
apart, were both recorded in manviscript 
foTm by patriotic persons who also hap¬ 
pened to be Christians and who did not 
therefore believe the mythology. They 
had respect and affection for their own 
national folk-lore and felt moved to 
prevent it from falling into oblivion; 
but their motive was artistic rather than 
religious. Behind these written records 
lies a large mass of orally transmitted heroic 
poems, the exact origin and distribution of 
which is somewhat uncertain and con¬ 
fused. It would seem that there were a 
number of myths current among the Nordic 
peoples of northern and central Europe, 
and that these gradually ciystallized into 
sagas or heroic poems and were sub¬ 
sequently carried by oral transmitters to 
northern Scandinavia and even to Iceland, 
while some of the myths were clearly 
known in England. It was not however 
until after the advent of the missionaries to 
the Teutonic peoples that these were 
written down and elaborated. Then it is 
that we get a script of the poem of Beowulf 
(q.v.) in England, of the Nibelungenlicd 
(q.v.) in central Europe and of the Eddas 
by Snorri Sturluson, the famous Icelandic 
clucftain and historian who flourished 
at the end of the 12th century. 

It is necessary to turn back from 
Scandinavia to Germany for further 
examples of the influence of the Nordic 
myths upon literature. It was in 1765 
that Percy's Reliques of Ancient English 
Poetry was published in London. In the 
next year it was reprinted at Gdttingen and 
was destined to serve both as a model and 
an incentive for German narrative poetry. 
BUrger was the leader of this new move¬ 
ment. In 1785 he published a German 
version of one of the ballads in the Rc/tfuer, 
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but the next yenr he produced an original 
poem, Drr xcilde ydger^ based on the 
essentially German m>'th of the wild 
huntsman. Prior to Burger, poetry of 
this sort had been only translations of non- 
Tcutonic myths, such as those made by 
Herder. Now we have the legend of the 
Erlk^nig by Goethe, and versions of the 
myth concerning the Lorelei, the female 
water-spirit of the Rhine, by Brentano and 
Heine, and still more important, the great 
drama of the Nibclungs by Hcbbel. 

The story of the Finnish Kalevala (q.y.) 
is somewhat like that of the Eddas, but with 
certain not inconsiderable difTercnces. It 
is a collection of epic and other poems, 
some 50 in number, compiled in 1835 by 
the Finnish patriot, Elias Ldnnrot. His 
motive seems to have been somewhat the 
same as that of bishop Percy. There is 
however one special difference between the 
Eddas and the Kalcvaia^ namely that the 
latter contains a substantial Christian 
element. In any case the weaving to¬ 
gether of the collection is 19th-century and 
is entirely the work of Ldnnrot. Neverthe¬ 
less the theme which knits the collection 
together is a wholly pre-Christian nature- 
myth, as much so as the story of the 
creation of the Japanese people by Am- 
atcrasu the sun-goddess. 

In Irish mythology the same succession 
of treatment is to be found. First, mythic 
tales of an indefinitely early date, handed 
down orally by persons who make a 
profession of story-telling. (Such persons 
exist in the west of Ireland to this day.) 
Secondly, manuscript recording of the 
talcs by Christians who cither did not be¬ 
lieve them but were patriotically minded 
and so wished to preserve their folk-lore, or 
tvho thought the divine personages were 
historical human beings. Thus wc get the 
Leabhar na hUtddhre^ the Leabliar Lairtcc 
or Book of Leimter^ the Book of Ballymote 
and so on, and these arc probably of the 
itth and lath centuries. The origins of 
the figures portrayed in them arc lost in 
the mists of the past, but it is thought that 
the Tuatha dc Danann and the Fomorians 
arc groups of divine beings, and it seems 
certain that long before these romantic 
tales took shape there were deities corres¬ 
ponding to the names mentioned in them 
who were objects of cultus omong the 
primitive Celts. As it is, the tales have 
become the material for archaic and 
medieval literature and have sometimes 
been incorporated into the lives of the 
Irish saints. Finally in the third stage we 
get the use of these tales for artistic 
purposes by poets and dramatists who 


obviously do not regard them seriously as 
history, but who take a delight in the 
legends of their country and re-tel! them 
with 2est and beauty, as in the dramatic 
works of W. B. Yeats and J. M. Synge. 
Some of the mythical personages of Irish 
Celtic tradition are to be detected in 
Gaelic and Welsh folk-lore as well. The 
principal record of the myths of the British 
Celts is to be found in the Mabinogion 
(q.v.), which again is a r4th-ccntury 
transcript of an ancient cycle of orally 
transmitted tales, made after the entry of 
the Christian faith into Britain and made 
therefore by persons who did not neces¬ 
sarily accept the talcs as true. If the 
Mabinogion has had any influence (apart 
from Ladv Charlotte Guest’s version of 
it), that influence must be looked for in 
Wales, where its mj’ths may well form the 
basis of prize poems recited at Eisteddfods. 

Slavonic mythology docs not seem to 
have produced any great epic works. There 
is a large mass of Russian and Balto-Slav 
folk-lore, and this has issued in a number 
of charmingly told folk-talcs and in the 
librettos of operas. But wc enter here upon 
the last section of this survey, namely what 
may be called the influence of mythology 
upon the literary folk-tale. The old 
orally transmitted fairy-tales and folk-tales 
have in the last hundred years come not 
only to be collected but to be rc-issued in 
a more finished and literary form, and 
indeed it has been a task approached by 
latter-day writers tsith enjoyment to make 
these old talcs agreeable and beautiful to 
modem readers. The brothers Grimm 
with their Kinder- und Hausmdrehen were 
the pioneers, but they have had many 
followers, some of whom have only sought, 
like Sir George Dasent, to translate (as in 
the case of his Popular tales from the Norse) 
while others, like Hans Andersen and 
Rudyard Kipling, have not only retold the 
old talcs with skill and individuality, but 
have actually invented others on the old 
model, so that the ancient traditional folk¬ 
lore and the authors’ imaginative genius, 
working together, have ended by producing 
completely original stories. How long the 
appeal of these to young and old will endure 
it is difficult to predict, since mankind is 
now so far away from the mythopocic stage 
that a good many of its members, trained 
in the methods of empirical science and 
taught to regard fantasy-weaving as a 
pathological occupation of the mind, are 
apt to be impatient of works of literature 
based upon myth and folk-lore. These 
latter they deem only fit material for the 
anthropologist and psychologist, who are 
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already believed to be analysing and 
explaining them away as symbols created 
in the infancy of man’s mind to describe 
events which wc in our wisdom know to be 
due to totally different causes. 

The most recent recover^' of a piece of 
ancient mythological literature is that of 
the Popol Vuh, a record of cosmology and 
primitive liistory emanating from the 
regions of Central America. WTiether in 
the centuries before the advent of the 
conquistadorts it ever existed in picto- 
graphic script is perhaps dubious, though 
it may well have done so, but it was 
certainly handed down orally, and event¬ 
ually translated by a Spanish missionary 
from the Quiche script of a native convert. 
The translation therefore, published in 
1951, is one which has been made from a 
Spanish MS. and is therefore not im¬ 
possibly at points an incorrect version of 
the original. It has had no influence 
upon modem Mexican literature, so far 
as can be known, and is therefore only of 
interest as showing how a corpus of 
mythological talcs could spring up in a 
land far removed from the traditions and 
influences of the Old World. Similar 
tales, orally handed down, have been 
collected among the Navaho Indians of 
New Mexico (Gladys Reichard, Navaho 
R^ligion^ z vols, 1950), but it can hardly be 
said that these arc likely to exercise any 
influence upon modem American literature 
outside anthropological circles, although 
some of them may perhaps get turned into 
fairy-stories for cWldren’s books. 

Finally wc come to the growth of 
literature about heroes and heroines, within 
the period of recorded history, who have 
begun to gather myths around themselves. 
This is apparent in Germany, where we 
find for example Uhland^s poem about 
Taillefcr and RQckert's rendering of the 
legend about the emperor Frcdenck 
Barbarossa. In England we have pre¬ 
eminently the grovkh of a mythology 

around the Romano -British general, Artur- 

ius, who becomes the king Aru^r 01 
Geoffrey of Monmouth and Sir Thorny 
Malory and is finally enshrined 
great but artificial 19th-century epic of the 
Idylls of the King. Tennyson in this cycle 
of poems sought, like Virgil when com¬ 
posing the Aeneid. to tell 
genuine native hero, but like Tulsi Das m 
the case of Rama, he retold the old story 
much more elaborately than in its ongm^ 
form and with much poetical ennehment. 
We have also the growth of myth 
the names of such persons as • 

Francis Drake and Florence Nightingale. 
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This class of myth, heroic rather than 
supernatural, will no doubt in turn create 
its own literatxire and has in fact in certain 
cases already begun to do so. Into this 
category’ might perhaps also be put various 
legends of Christian saints, which have 
expanded sometimes by attaching to 
themselves material borrowed from pre- 
Christian myth and folk-lore, as for example 
in the story of St George and the Dragon, 
borrowed from the Greek myth of Perseus 
and Andromeda. Talcs of this sort have 
lent themselves to literary treatment, and 
an early example of such is to be found 
in the curious work known as The Seven 
Champions of Christendom. 

The latest example of a hagiology 
issuing in a great literary work is perhaps 
the story of Joan of Arc, which has led 
to the composition of Bernard Shaw’s 
dramatic masterpiece. But here we pass 
out of the realm of true mj-thology into 
that of history—and also out of the realm 
of faith into that of scepticism. 

For the various mythologies see the heading 
Mythology in Hastings’ Encyclopedia of 
Religion and Ethics •, more detailed information 
in Mythologies of All Races (13 vols, 1916-37). 
See also CYCLES, Epic, Folk LiTEBAximB and 
Legend. A.C.U. 


N ’'aturalism, in literature, is a move¬ 
ment which grew out of realism 
(q.v.) absorbing the philosophy of 
materialism, the biological theories of 
Dap.vin and the determinism of Tainc. 
While realism strove for a harmony of form 
and truth in literary achievement, natural¬ 
ism concentrated upon the depiction of 
social environment, stressing the defections 
of human nature and of bourgeois society. 
In contrast to the search for objectivity 
which characterizes 19th-century realism, 
natu^ism is more subjective both in the 
fervour of its indignation and in the ardour 
of its reforming zeal. 

There are foreshadowings of naturalism 
in Champfleury’s theory of realism and of 
the naturalist manner in the social lyrics of 
B^ranger, Thomas Hood, Chambso and 
Freiligrath as well as in the dramas of 
Blichner, in the novels of Sue and Gutzkow 
and in Hugo’s Les Mis^ables (1862). 
However, the brothers Goncourt laid the 
true foundation of naturalism in their 
novel GermimeLacerUuxiiBbs). Although 
the sensual attraction of the morbid and 
the repulsive was the cause for the 
description of the milieu rather than the 
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championship of the rights of the lower 
order, the Goncourts nevertheless in their 
challenging preface enjoined the novelist 
* to adopt the serious, passionate, alive 
form of literarv' study and of a sociological 
inquir>' {Venquete social), to become the 
moral historian of his time by analysis and 
exact psychological investigation, and to 
assume the duties and methods of scientific 
workmanship \ 

This was the germ for 2 k>]a*$ theory of 
the experimental novel for which Claude 
Bernard's Introduction to the study of 
experimental medicine (1865) and Tainc’s 
stress of the milieu provided the ‘scientific’ 
equipment. In Th^esc Raquin (preface 
to the 2nd cd., 1868) Zola called himself a 
naturaliste and his novel a literary surgical 
autopsy. He advocates the destruction of 
the supernatural, the irrational and the 
metaphysical and demands strict adherence 
to the ‘ physiological ’ view of man by 
reducing all sensual and moral phenomena 
to their exact causes so as to master them 
and to ^idc them into proper channels. 
The writer’s subject matter is man as an 
integral part of nature whose ficc will is 
illusory and W'ho is determined by two 
basic laws of nature, heredity and environ¬ 
ment. ‘A work of art’, Zola defined, Ms a 
comer of nature seen through a tempera¬ 
ment.’ He applied his theories in Les 
Rougon-Macquart (1871-93), an integrated 
cycle of 20 novels, ‘the natural and social 
history of a family under the second em¬ 
pire’. Zola's school of writers, which 
included Maupassant and J. K. Huysmans 
and met at the cottage of M^dan, soon dis¬ 
integrated and the younger French natural¬ 
ists frustrated themselves in the gloom of 
Schopenhauerian pessimism, delusion and 
cynicism. 

Zola’s humanitarian message, which 
stamped his analyses of contemporary 
society as an educationist effort to rouse the 
social and political conscience of his time, 
had the strongest impact upon German 
literature. Here naturalism was a literary 
revolt against the rut that had set in since 
the victories of 1870-71 and the repressive 
measure of Bismarck’s anti-socialist legis¬ 
lation. A school much more closely knit 
than the circle around Zola at M^dan or 
around Edmond Goncourt at Auteuil was 
formed in Berlin with a branch in Munich 
at the end of the ’80s, and the doctrines of 
naturalism were preached not only under 
the influence of ^la, but also of Ibsen, in 
the joximal Die Gesellschaft by G. M. 
Conrad, the brothers Hart, Holz, and 
Schlaf, Bleibtreu and the popular scientist 
BOlsche. None of these writers had the 


stature of Zola or Maupassant and it is 
significant that the social novel was only 
represented by minor talents such as Nlax 
Kretzer, Clara Viebig and Wilhelm von 
Polenz. Lyric poetry and, in particular, 
the drama were important in German 
naturalism and, notwithstanding the plays 
of Sudcrmann, Halbc and the Austrian 
Anzengruber, it was Gerhart Hauptmann’s 
dramatic genius which gave the move¬ 
ment its impetus. His Verr Sonnerujufgang 
(1889), a study of the interplay of heredity 
and milieu, signified the victory of 
naturalism which culminated in Die Weber 
(1892). Hauptmann's use of dialect, his 
treatment of the masses, his disregard for 
the heroic, his appeal to pity as the motive 
agent in social life revitalized German 
literature indeed, but German naturalism 
petered out in a state of lethargic passivity. 
The attempt of Holz and Schlaf to evolve 
a ' consistent naturalism ’ (konsequenter 
Naturalismus) and to eliminate the sub¬ 
jective elements in 2 ^]a’$ and Hauptmann’s 
naturalism by mechanical and photographic 
reproduction of life in form of the minutest 
description {Sekundenstil) led the naturalist 
method ad absurdum. 

Outside France and Germany naturalism 
had comparatively few followers. It 
colours Strindberg’s early plays, some of 
Chekhov’s writings and Tolstoy’s Power of 
Darkness (1886). In England George 
Gissing’s novels come closest to its manner, 
W'hen the symbolist movement in France 
and the neo-romantic schools in Germany 
and England came to the fore early in the 
’90s, naturalism died away. It experienced 
a revival in America in the novels of 
Theodore Dreiser round about 1900, and 
violent reactions in both post-war periods 
signified its survival, sometimes labelled as 
‘barbarian naturalism’. 

E. Zola, Le Roman expMmental (1880) and 
Romantiers naturalistes (i88r); A. Han- 
stein. Das jiingste Deutschland (1901); G. M, 
Conrad, Von EmiU Zola bis Gerlmrt Hauptmann 
(1902); A. SOrgel, Diehtung und Dichter der 
Zeitf J (1911); P. Martino, Le Naturalisme 
franfais (1923); H. R^hl, Der Naturalismus 
(1927); L. Deifoux, Le naturalisme (1929); 
C. R. Decker, ‘The aesthetic revolt against 
naturalism in Victorian criticism’, in Pub. 
Mod. Lang. Assoc., 53 (1938); C. C, Walcutt, 
‘The three stages of Theodore Dreiser’s 
naturalism’, in Pub. Mod. Lang. Assoc., 55 
(1940), R,H.S. 

Natural Sehool» The (Naturalnaya 
shkola)^ the name of the early phase of 
Russian realism in literature, as formulated 
by the critic V. Belinsky on his interpreta¬ 
tion of Gogol. Overlooking the subjective 
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character of Gogol’s realism, Belinsky 
made it the foundation of that ^naturar 
current by which he opposed the artificial 
and rhetorical romantic school of the 
period. WTiile demanding that authors 
should depict ordimry people and life as 
it is, he also insisted that they should 
expose contemporary' evils, especially that 
of serfdom, in the name of a better and 
worthier existence. Among foreign in¬ 
fluences that of George Sand, with her 
philanthropic-sentimental vein, was prom¬ 
inent. The best-known early products 
(1846-47) of the ‘natural school’ were the 
peasant narratives, Derevnya and Anton 
Goremyka by D. Grigorovich, the problem 
novel Kto vinoi'al by A. Herzen and I. 
Turgenev’s Zapiski okliotnika. 

J. Lavrin, Nikolai Gogol (1952). J.L. 

Negro Literature. Till our own time 
Negro literature has been carried on orally, 
and most of the poetr>' is composed 
extempore. Relatively little is memorized 
or transmitted over wide areas or long 
periods. Almost ever>'one composes songs 
and occasional verse on the spur of the 
moment, and this may be emotional, 
laudatory or topical. Occupation songs 
are extremely common, especially march¬ 
ing songs and canoe paddling songs. All 
these poems are anonymous and generally 
very brief and direct. 

Among the most interesting but least 
known forms of African poetry arc the 
chants of the prophets and ‘ inspired ’ 
singers, and those among the Zulu arc long 
and elaborate. Epic poetry is nowhere 
recorded, though short narrative poems 
like ballads are found, e.g. in Sierra Leone. 
On the other hand, elaborate war songs 
celebrating battles and migrations, pane¬ 
gyrics, diatribes and also brief political 
poems composed on current events and 
prominent individuals are sometimes 
carried on by word of mouth for centuries. 

Oral prose is highly developed every¬ 
where. Animal folk-tales are universal 
and the reciters have developed a fine 
dramatic and mimetic art. In southern 
Nigeria literature of the spirit world 
produced ghost tales of a high order and, 
both here and among the southern Bantu, 
stories are widespread relating tempora^ 
visits to the heavens and the land of the 

The past is not wholly forgotten. The 
most remarl^ble form of native histones 
consists of oral dynastic chronicles chanted 
by professional poets or poetesses ^ 
courts of Ashanti, Uganda etc. lh«e 
recitals contain the pedigrees of a reigning 


monarch and an account of the deeds of 
his ancestors. I'hey arc virtually royal 
(oral) archives. Aluch histoiy is embedded 
in the brief political songs referred to 
above, and in the oral stories or sagas. An 
important historv* of the Yoruba of Nigeria 
has been written in recent years by two 
educated Yoruba on the basis of these oral 
traditions, covering several centuries. 

There are no general works on Negro 
literature, thouch monographs and periodical 
articles arc numerous. For some account of the 
subject see H. M. and N. K. Chadwick. 7Ae 
Groteth of Literature, HI (1940; with bibho.). 

N.K.C. 

American Negro Literature. —I'hc 
Negro spirituals, created spontaneously on 
the plantations, derived their rhnhn^sand 
emotionalism from Africa, their biblical 
texts and yearning to escape from the 
American setting. These two elements— 
the African heritage and the subservient 
life in America—are the fonnative factors 
of American Negro literature. The first 
poems were published as early as 1760, 
religious verse by the slave Jupiter Ham- 
mon. Most noted poet in the colonial 
period was the woman slave. Phillis 
Wheatley (1753-84), who imitated Pope 
and the New England elcgists. In prose 
the first significant Negro achievements 
were the slave narratives beginning with 
the African childhood and telling of the 
impact of becoming a slave in a different 
civilization. The next step was anti¬ 
slavery writing, climaxed in the works of 
Frederick Douglass (1817-95). After the 
civil war the problems of the free Negro in 
American society were taken up in such 
works as Thf Future of the AmerUan Negro 
(1899) by Booker T. Washington. His 
autobiography, Up from Slavery (1901), 
bccante famous. A cultural leader, William 
E. B. DuBois (1868) founded Tht Crisis 
(2910-34), a journal devoted to the social 
betterment of Negroes. His works include 
The Souls of Black Folk (1903)* The 
short stories in dialect about incidents of 
slavery by Charles W. Chesnutt and the 
poems making use of folk material by Paul 
Laurence Dunbar forecast the modem 
period. It was not until the 1920s that 
Negro literature came into its own tvith 
Jean Toomcr (•1894)1 James Weldon 
Johnson (1871-1938), Countec Cullen 
(1903-46) and Langston Hughes, adventur¬ 
ous and versatile poets who used rhythms 
and refrains from the spirituals and jazz 
to express racial experience. With Native 
Son (1940) by Richard Wright, the Negro 
novel became mature; written in the 
naturalistic tradition of Dreiser, it is a 
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powerful account of the suffering and 
confusion of Negroes in America today. 

H.L.C. 

New Zealand Literature. The early 
literature of New Zealand is sparse and, as 
literature, a by-product. Only in the 
second half of the 19th century do we 
encounter verse and stories of explicitly 
literary pretensions; and even then the 
literature is New Zealand only on the 
surface. The authors arc absent only in 
body from the England of Victoria and arc 
as loyal to its conventions as to its queen. 
The verse, if it is smooth, belongs to the 
provincial drawing-room; if it is vigorous, 
its life is topical, rough and ephemeral. 
The novels differ from their mediocre 
English equivalents only in a romanticized 
setting, a more ingenuous didacticism. 

In the last decade of the century New 
Zealand-bom writers began to dream of 
having a literature of their own; but, of the 
nvo most promising, politics allowed 
Pember Reeves to leave only a history, and 
Jessie MacKay, though she remains one of 
the best New Zealand poets, did not always 
escape the crudities of a too explicit social 
purpose. And novelists like Edith Howitt 
Grossman, though aiming high, confused 
the seriousness of the preacher with that 
of the artist. 

Indeed, in a country which demanded 
hard work at home—'Ditchers are more 
esteemed than poets’ wrote A. S. Thomson 
in 1859—and looked to England to provide 
the culture there might be any leisure left 
for, the fate of the professional writer was 
too hard; politics or journalism—often 
abroad—claimed him. A few only— 
Jessie Mackay in verse, William Satchel! 
in the novel were among the more notable 
—WTote enough and well enough to be 
recognizable artists. 

Katherine Mansheld marks the water¬ 
shed. She alone of those writing before 
1914 escaped the provincial and the 
derivative. Had she not gone to Europe 
she might not have done so. The end of 
the first world war brought change. Jane 
Mandcr in The Story of a Neto Zealand 
River showed that the New Zealand novel 
could approach a European standard 
without being enslaved to it. Poets like 
Eileen Duggan and, younger, Cresswell 
and R. A. K. Mason began to write verse 
which was indigenous without being 
inferior. * 

The depression of the early 1930s 
sharpened in pain a sense of national 
separateness. The brief flare of the 
university magazine Phoenix 11932) burnt 


some wooden idols and was itself a beacon; 
Tomorrow, another university journal, 
from 1934 onwards nursed a radical and 
sardonic brood of poets. In 1935 the 
Caxton Press was founded by Denis 
Glover and began to look beyond the norm 
of hedge-publishing. Robin Hyde’s 
novels stood head and shoulders above the 
provincial ruck. The names of Frank 
•Sargeson and Roderick Finlayson began to 
be known and their work to show younger 
writers that something could be done with 
the vernacular and the material they knew. 

Death cancelled Robin Hyde's promise 
But other promises were kept. Since the 
second world war, verse, story and 
criticism have found a vehicle in Charles 
Brasch's Landfall, a quarterly of high 
standard: its issues show that young writers 
of quality now abound. An English 
imprint still confers cachet; but it is con¬ 
ferred increasingly often. And at home 
presses like the Caxton Press, the Pclorus 
Press and the Porcupine Press have 
stimulated established firms to better 
standards of production and a more 
receptive eye to talent. The State Literary 
Fund has supplied a patronage which has 
often been discriminating. Books like 
E. H. McCormick’s Letters and Art in Neui 
Zealand (1940), The Netv Zealand Arts 
Yearbook and M. H. Holcroft’s essays in 
criticism have revealed a literature with a 
past already beginning to consolidate, a 
present that demands modesty but not 
shame, and a future whose promise is less 
remote than a politician’s. 

T. M. Hocken, Bibliography of the Literature 
Relating to Neto Zealand (1909); Percival Scrle, 
Bibliograpliy of Australasian Poetry and Verse 
(192s); G. H. Scholeficid, Dictionary of Neto 
Zealand Biography (1940) and Who's Who in 
Neto Zealand (sth cd. 1951); E. M. Smith, A 
History of Neto Zealand Fiction (1939; fairlv 
complete biblio.).— Anthologies: Frank 
Sargeson, Speaking for Ourselves (i94S)» 
Allen Cumow, A Book of Neto Zealand Verse 
(rev. ed. 1951). D.M.D. 

Nlbcltmgeiilled» the German national 
epic. Of three main 13th-century MSS, 
B with 2,379 stanzas is the most trustworthy 
(A 2,326, C 2,439). The 39 cantos (i4t/m- 
tiure) fall into the divisions 16 + 7+16. 
These proportions and the re-creation of a 
poetic tradition, already some 7 centuries 
old, are the achievement of an unknown 
Austrian in c. 1200>05, writing in 
Passau (?). 

{Av. I-XVI): Prince Siegfried of the 
Netherlands comes to the Burgundian 
court of Worms. For his services in 
wooing Brunhild of Iceland for king 
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Gunther he receives the latter's sister, 
Kriemhilcl, in marriage. In a quarrel over 
precedence Kricmhild taunts Brunhild 
with having been Siegfried's ‘concubine*. 
For this Hagen, Gunther's henchman, slays 
Siegfried. {XVII-XXIII) : Kriemhild 

mourns. Years later, married to Etzel, 
king of the Hons, she invites her kinsmen 
and Hagen to EtzcTs court. (XXIV-^ 
XXXIX): Neither Dietrich of Bern nor 
Etzel is able to foil Kriemhild*s plotting: 
she provokes a general carnage. With 
Siegfried's sword she slays the last, bound 
and defenceless Burgundian: Hagen. 
Dietrich's last follower, Hildebrand, sum¬ 
marily executes her. (See Hildebrands- 
lied; Minstrel.) 

The ethos of the NL is still Merovingian. 
Modernization of ceremony and the con¬ 
duct of battle, scores of secondary 
characters and the armies given to the 
protagonists towards 1200 cannot prevent 
the final slaughter. We glory in Hagen's 
defiance of doom, and with Dietrich lament 
the destruction of t>vo kingdoms. Sub¬ 
dued is Die Klage (c. 1215), an inde¬ 
pendent sequel (which in MS. C has 
affected the main stor>0 • laments, ob¬ 
sequies, dispersal: ‘Hagen was to blame*. 

K. Lachmann’s explanation (1816) of 
the NL as an arrangement of 20 original 
lays was influential for a century. Wc now 
prefer A. Heusler's general theory (in¬ 
debted to W. P. Ker) of two lays, 

ideally independent in origin, which were 
expanded from within and progressively 
fused. The role of Siegfried is in part 
determined by his ‘other stories^: his ob¬ 
scure birth, his upbringing, his slaying of 
the dragon etc.—the first is ignored, the 
others are referred to episodically and 
partly exploited in NL. 

A rich but unstable German Siegfried 
(Sigura) tradition is reflected in Scan¬ 
dinavian literature, where it receives a 
strong admixture of myth: in Edda 
{Regimmdl, Fdfnirsmdl). Vglsungasaga. 
pidrekssQga . Only the dragon-slaying 
produces late German texts J the 16th- 
century HOmen Seyfrid^ Hans Sachs 
drama and an 18th-century chapbook. 

{a) Lay op the Burgundians.—Wc 
postulate a late sth-century Frankish lay, 
in which ‘ memorable ^ history (the annihj- 
lation of the Burgundians in 437 i death 
by violence of Attila in 453 ) treated as a 
dynastic feud: Etzel (Attila), mamed to 
Grimhild, invites her kinsmen (sons of 
Gib icho, Gunther, Gotma r, ^ iselhcr 
roughly thus—and their half-bromer 
Hagen) to his court, to wr^t 
their treasure. They defy him. Gunther 


is the last to fall. Grimhild avenges her 
kinsmen on Etzel. 'I'he Atlakvida {EJda. 
9th-centur>' in conception) varies this 
slightly but prescrx'cs, we think, the st>*le 
and mood of the lay. An 8th-centur>’ 
Bavarian lay (postulated) takes the momen¬ 
tous step of representing the massacre of 
the Burgundians, in conformity with 'the 
other story', as Kriemhild's vengeance on 
her kinsmen for the murder of Siegfried. 
At the same time it exonerates Etzel, who 
in the south-east was the good king whom 
the popular hero, Dietrich of Bern, had 
elected to serve. An offshoot of this is a 
lost Saxon version transferring the story to 
the town of Soest (source of the Norse 
pidrekssagn, r. 1250 and, indirectly, of 
Atlamdl-Edda). Heusler postulates for 
about 1160 the so-called ditcre Kot^ a 
possibly tenfold expansion of the Bavarian 
lay introducing new roles including 
Rvldeger's, one of the greatest of all, and 
written in the NL-stanza. The esteem in 
which we hold this version (midway 
betw^cen pidrekssQga and NL) is a constant 
threat to NL itself. It included, however, 
Heusler holds, the merest outline of the 

(6) Lay of 13runhild, about the history 
of which we arc less certain. There arc 
fairy-tale elements in the German stor)^ of 
Siegfried and Brunhild from the beginning. 
For a 6th-century Frankish lay we assume 
roughly the content and certainly the 
grandeur of Sigurdarkvida of the Edda, 
Of the developing tradition (of Brunhild, 
Siegfried, Kriemhild =Gudrun) other Edda 
lays, VQlsungasaga and Farocse ballads give 
uncertain evidence. The penultimate Ger¬ 
man version will be the w'ork of a 12th- 
century minstrel who substituted for 
Brunhild's ‘wall of fire' her prowess as 
an athlct.e But no version seems, except 
in the main scenes (the quarrel of the 
queens and the slaying of Siegfried), to 
have been satisfactory—the NL itself often 
‘creaks' in the first 16 cantos. 

Of modem adaptations Fr. Hcbbel's 
trilogy Die Nibcluugen (1862) seems Nvorthy 
both of the subject and the poet. Richard 
Wagner’s Ring is an unpalatable pseudo- 
Nordic brew. William Morris’s adaptation 
of Vfflsungasaga and NL {Sigurd the VoU 
sung^ 1876) does not measure up to his 
translation of the saga (1870). 

Ed. K. Lachmann, Der N, Not mil der Klage 
(1826, I4ih ed. 1927), based on MS. A; Fr. 
Zamcke, Das NL (1856, i6th cd. 1920), MS. C; 
K. Baruch, Das NL (1886), Der N, Not (3 vols, 
1870-80; text only, H. de Boor, 1949 )» 
Sievers, Der N, Not and Kudrun (2nd cd. 
1030), based on MS. B.—Modernized: K. 
Simrock (1827); Eng. tr. W. N. Letuom (1850) 
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M. Armour (1S97), D. B. bhumway (prose, 
igoi)).—Dtf cd. A. Edxnrdi (1875). 

Pidrekisaga, ed. H. Bcrtelscn (igos-ii); 
Volsungasag<i, ed. W. Ranisch (1908), tr. A. 
Edzardi (.-^rd ed. 1S97), E. Ma^usson and 
\V. Morns (1870). 'I he Gcr. tr. of Edda 
by F. Genzmer (2 vols, 1928-32) and Pidrekss. 
by F. Erichsen (1924) arc useful for NL 
atudies. 

Classified bibtio. in G. Ehrismann, Gesch. d. 
dt. Lit. des MAi {Schlusibd, 1935); A. Hcusler, 
Nib.sage u. Nib.lied (4th cd. 1944), the findings 
of which are contested by F. Panzer, S(udieft 
z. Nib. (1945); H. Schneider, Germ. Ilelden^ 
sagCt I (1928) and Die dt. Lieder v, Siegfrieds 
Tod (1947); E. Tonnclat, Lo chanson des N. 
(1926); A. jolivet, Ln chanson des N. (1942); 
H. de Boor, Das Attilahild in Gesch., Legende 
u. Dicht. (1932); M. Thorp, The study of the 
NL 1755^1937 (1940; history' of NL scholar*^ 
ship, biblio., account of all adaptations to 
193s); F. E. Sand bach, The NL and Gudrvn in 
England and America (1904); H. do Boor, Die 
farbischen Lieder etc. (1918); \V. Golihcr, Das 
Lied t'. llurnen Seyfrid and Volksbuch (1911); 
on HUrn. Seyfr., K. C. King in Lend. Med. 
Stud., I (1937). F'.P.P. 

Nlbclungcn Stanza^ used not only in 
Nibeltwgetilied but probably in the postu* 
latcd altcre Not (c. 1260), with w'hich the 
almost identical stanza of dcr KOrenberger 

(and Dietmar von Eist) is contemporary’* 

With such variants as caesura rhyme and 
lengthened final half*-linc it is used in 
many popular epics. Four long lines with 
caesura, rhyming aabb. To the following 
recite ‘Sing a song of sixpence', repeating 
‘the king*: lines 1-1 :/x /x /\ |{ /x /x /-; 
line a: /X /X /\ \] /x /(x) /x A Ana¬ 
crusis allowed. Names take two stresses 
(cf. bdk'd in a . . .) (Gunther, Kricmhild 
etc.). 

A. Hcusler, Dt. Versgesch. (3 vols, 1925-29); 
O. Paul, Dt. Metrik (1930). F.P.P. 

Nlhongi (‘The Chronicles of Japan 
Japanese historical work, covering Japanese 
history up to 697, although the part up to 
about 400 is mainly myth. Composed 
after an imperial order of 681 (which also 
led to the composition of the Kojiki^ q.v.) 
by a committee, headed by prince Toncri 
and containing 0 no Yasumaro and others, 
it was completed in 720, Written in 
Chinese, like the Kojiki, its contents are 
similar but display more Chinese influence. 
It is the first of six histories (known as 
Rtkkokushi), written between 720 and 901. 

Eng. tr. W. G. Aston, Nihongi (2 volt, 1806); 
Gcr. tr. K. Florenz, yapanische Mythofogie 
(1901) and Jopanische AnnaUn (1903). 

E.B.C. 

Nil Volentibus Arduum, Dutch poets* 
society at Amsterdam, founded by Lode- 


wijk Meyer in 1669 on similar lines as 
Coster^s Duytschc Academie (q.v.); courses 
on grammar and philosophy were also 
given. Acting as an arbiter of the arts, it 
condemned the dramas of Hooft and 
Vondcl, written in classical form, as well as 
the romanticism of Jan Vos and Blasius. 
It advocated the French classicist drama 
and opposed the board of the Amsterdam 
theatre until Meyer was on the board 
himself. After the death of Meyer and 
A. Pels Nil Volentibus Arduum waned 

(i68t). 

A. J. Kronenberg, Hei kunstgenooischap 
N.V.A. (1875); J. F. M. Stcrck, ‘Uit het 
Amstcrdamschc toonccllevcn \ in Handelingen 
Mij. Ned. Lettcrk. (1912-13); j. Bauwens, Les 
(rag/die franfoise et le theatre hollandais (1921). 

A.M.B.W. 

No Me Mueve> Mi Dios> Para Querete, 
Spanish sonnet of the late 16th century (?). 
This famous poem has been translated into 
many languages because of its strong 
expression of the disinterested love of God. 
The thought is probably derived from 
Avila's Atuii filia^ chapter L. The sonnet, 
first printed in 2628, has been wrongly 
attributed to Saints Ignatius, Teresa and 
Francis Xavier. 

M. C. Huff, The Sonnet 'No tne mueve, mi 
Dios *. Its Theme in Spanish Tradition (1948); 
M. Bataiilon, ‘El andnimo del soncto No me 
muetey mi Dios \ in Nueva Rev. de Filol. Hisp., 
4 (2950). E.M.W. 

Nonsense* The area of nonsense is not 
easy to define. Just as the word in 
conversational use denotes the disagree¬ 
ment of the speaker with anything that he 
regards as illogical, unpractical or untrue, 
so it has been attached to various kinds 
of compositions greatly diflering in their 
range and meaning, or their want of it. A 
failure in logic may be justly said to make 
noitsense and so may a geometrical 
impossibility, but a disbelief in a story, a 
creed or a scheme of administration is 
presumably a matter of opinion. Non¬ 
sense in the arts, pictori^, musical or 
written, invites a similar discrimination. 
If we are looking for what we like to call 
* nonsense, pure and simple the best way 
to describe it is to say that it must be made 
with no ulterior purpose but to amuse by 
absurdity. It causes pleasure by the use 
of paradox and inconsequence, and often 
enough, in the case of words, by the lucky 
accident of sound. 

The origin of nursery rhymes has been 
hotly debated; 

Hey diddle diddle, the Cst and the Fiddle, 

The Cow jumped over the Moon. 
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seems to have no historical significance, 
while 

Hark, hark, the docs do bark. 

The beggars arc comine to town, 

Some in rag>, some in jae?. 

And one in a ' elvei go\s'n. 

though perhaps as pleasing to the car, may 
refer to the arrival of a Welsh, a Scottish 
or a Dutch king with a retinue of ne*er*do- 
wclls. In the latter case there is no 
nonsense about tlie last line at all. A very 
large number of these rhymes are supposed 
to have historical and political allusions. 
They are in fact satires and not originally 
written for nursery use. They may 
indeed have been written by men of some 
litcrar>' fame. 

Even in the curious narrative. 

There was a man of I'heisaly 
And he >vondn>m» uisr, 

He lun^ped into a gooseberry bush 
And scratched out both hit* e)es. 

And when he saw his eyes were our. 

With all his might and main 
He jumped into another bush 
And Scratched them in again. 

the enquirer may possibly perceive the 
intellectual dilemma of a statesman or a 
theologian whose name has not been 
handed down to us. 'Ehe fact that the 
usual variant for Thessaly is Newington 
considerably widens the scope of re¬ 
search. 

A mass of so-called nonsense verse is 
obviously didactic, and so for the most part 
arc fairy stories; they expound the triumph 
of virtue over vice or of wisdom over 
stupidity. The good are beautiful, tlic 
wicked are not. Had manners arc casti¬ 
gated, politeness succeeds. Hoffmann’s 
Struwuelpcter is discipline in a hard school. 
Hans iVndersen is full of s>Tnpathy and 
sentiment for the humble and obscure. 
There is plenty of folk-lore, but no non¬ 
sense about Grimm. More adult forms of 
nonsense may be found in Christian 
Morgen stem and \N . S. Gilbert, and they 
have their counterparts in all European 
language, though mainly in verse. Mun¬ 
chausen satirizes travellers* tales. Allcgor>' 
again may be dressed in the cloak of the 
absurd. 

'There ij upon the earth a very woniicrful little tcick 
which will cause all thing® to diaappear turn 
your life into a dream if you touch your head w ith it. 
If you don't like your life, juat take the btilc stick 
and put it to one of your temples - and auddcnly all 
you didn't like will become a dream, and you vwU 
•Uft iomething quite new. Of that aort la the 
wonderful little tuck.' 

This is a stor>' by the Russian, Sologub. 
In other words, the suicide does not kill 
himself, but kills his enemies and his 
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friends, a thought borrowed by A. K, 
llousman, when he says, 

‘I need but ^>tKk It in no heart 
And down will come tht. sky. 

.\nd earth'b foundations ^mII dep:irt 
And alt \t‘\i folk uil1 die.' 

'I'his may stand as a contrast to the uell- 
knoNtn nonsense story: 

'She went ifiio fbe c*'fder> tn tut a i.^hbagc-lc.'if, 
to make an oppic-piv: and at the iaine time a great 
shc*beaf, c<»mini? up the street, pops jt.s head into 
the shop. no soap^’ So hr died, and 

she \t:ry' imprudently married the barber, and there 
vNcrc present the Picninnics. and the J«‘blillies, and 
ihe Gar>'ulies,and the (irand I’aniandrum himself, 
with the little round button at top.' 

These sentences were composetl fur no 
reason, except that they were diflicult to 
repeat, a fairly common fonn ot lantasy, 
especially in verse, \Nhieh not only employs 
irrelevant narrative, but nicrc tongue- 
twisters as in the case of 'Peter Piper 
picked a peck of pickled peppers’, or 

‘There was a man, bia name w‘as Dob 
And he had a wife, her nan'ic was Mob 
And he had a dog. and he called it Cob 
And ^hc had a cat, called ChiCterabob 
Cob. sa> Dob 
Chittcrabob, sa>s Mob 
<'ob was Dob's dog 
Chittcrabob Mob's cat.* 

Lines such as these may be used for games 
or forfeits, but arc reasonably free from 
any allusioir to ethics or history. Many 
of the remarks, however, made by Shake¬ 
speare’s fools, which appear to he meaning¬ 
less, must be regarded with suspicion, 
since the speakers may be employing the 
current jargon of alchemy or philosophy, 
as comprehensible (by way of parody) to an 
audience of the period as the language of 
psychiatr>‘ has become to ourselves. 

The counting-out rhymes of children, 
usually beginning ' Ecna, Mcena, Mina, 
Mt)\ arc a nonsensical curiosity, because, 
with many interpolated variations, they 
embody ver>' forms of numerals, still 
employed by Welsh shepherds anti Norfolk 
fishermen, among others; the Yarmouth* 
fishermen, for instance, count their catch 
*Ina, mina, lethera, mcthcra, pin, silhera, 
lithera, colhra, hothra, die’. 

Oliver Goldsmith is said to have collected 
the rhymes which appear in Mother Gooseys 
Melody (a compilation which has under¬ 
gone many forms and alterations), and to 
have written the mjixims appended to them 
from authorities invented by himself, for 
example, 

* There w aa an Old Woman 
Liv'd under a hill 
And if ahe isn't gone 
She lives there atiU. 

This if a self*evidem propoaition. which it the very 
eaaence of truth ' She lived under the hill, and il t«hc 
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it not gone she lives there siill.* Nobody will 
presume to contradict this. Cr^eusa' 

Certainly this form which attains absurdity 
by means of a truism was much favoured 
by the poet who gave us the Elegy of a Mad 
Dog. 

'A kind and gentle heart he had 
To comfort friends and foes, 

The naked every day he clad 
Whert he put on his clothes.* 

But the contradiction of obvious truth 
may be as agreeably idiotic as the ponder¬ 
ous enunciation of platitudes. 

*The Bison is vain, and (I write it wnth pain) 

The Door«mat you see on his head 

Is not, as some learned professors maintain, 

The opulent growth of a genius' brain; 

But is sewn on with needle and thread.* 

writes Hilaire Belloc. 

The vagaries of animals, wild or 
domesticated, arc an inexhaustible theme 
for absurdity, transcending even lullabies 
and conundrums and rhymes for games; 
and perhaps we may be content not to 
know why the Frog \vcnt a-w’ooing, or the 
Cat ran away with the Spoon or the 
Blackbirds originally, when the pic was 
opened, began to sing. 

But the best-loved writers of nonsense 
verse in the English language are certainly 
Edward Lear and Lewis Carroll since both 
had a rare creative gift, and the former at 
any rate seems to have required little 
stimulus from folk-lore, fairy-tale or 
ancient songs. He invented peculiar 
people and strange animals with unusual 
behaviour, and he drew them for all to sec 
w'ith a felicity that has only been equalled 
by medieval travellers or surrealist painters. 
Apart from his long and well-knowm series 
about Young Ladies and Old Persons 
living in every quarter of the globe, he 
alone had the vision to perceive that 

On the top of the Crumpetty Tree 
The Quanglc Wangle sat 
But his face you could not see 
On account of his beaver hat 

and he alone the courage to take this excel¬ 
lent character round the w'orld with a crew 
almost as memorable as the heroes who 
sailed in the Argo, a voyage during which 
he bit off the tail feathers of 65 parrots, and 
his right foot was so knocked about that 
he had to sit with his head in his slipper 
for at least a week. 

Leaving the nursery, we are confronted 
by a vast quantity of what is known as light 
or humorous verse, in which it might be 
expected that nonsense would be found. 
But in fact it is extremely rare. This sort 
of writing is usually sophisticated or 
satirical, or relies upon epigram or wit, or 
is removed in some other way, if only 


because it is critical parody, from the 
province of the utterly absurd. Shades of 
sanity in fact begin to close about the 
adult muse. But there remain drinking 
songs, which occasionally have a careless 
rapture, sea shanties and folk-songs for 
country dances like, 

If all the world were paper 
And all the sea svere ink, 

If all the trees were bread and cheese, 

What should we have to drink? 

which seems to have been knowm for more 
than 300 years and is framed on a model 
of almost unknown antiquity and far 
more solemn purpose. John Lyly for 
instance, in the 16th century, has it thus: 

If all the earth were paper white 
And all the sea were mk 
'Twere not enough for ine to write 
As my poor heart doth think. 

Doctor Johnson, in a gay mood, frames 
for us the following proposition 

If a man who turnip cries 
Cry not when his father dies, 

It is proof (hat he would rather 
Have a turnip than his father, 

which seems to be irrefutable. Oliver 
Goldsmith had a fancy for making non¬ 
sense by the over-emphasis of platitudes. 

Let us lament in sorrow sore, 

For Kent Street well may say, 

That had she lived a twelvemonth more,— 
She had not died today. 

Peacock made many pleasant songs and 
helped to perpetuate the ancient legend of 
the Men of Gotham, who were all fools: 

In a bowl to tea went wise men three, 

On a brilliant night in June: 

They carried a net, and their hearts were set 
On nshing up the moon. 

Hood relied mainly on paronomasia: 

They went and told the sexton 
And the sexton toll'd the bell. 

But W. S. Gilbert produced a flood of 
irresponsibility, which was entirely his 
own: 

Strike the concertins'a melancholy string I 
Blow the spirit-stirring harp like anything I 
Let the piano's martial blast 
Rouse the echoes of the past, 

For of AGIO, Prince of Tartary, I sing I 

Of AGIB, who. amid Tartaric scenes. 

Wrote a lot of oaUet-muatc in hia teens: 

His gentle ipirit rolls 
In the melody of souls— 

Which ta pretty,—but I don't know what it 
means. 

Nor is G. K. Chesterton, though more 

philosophical, to be easily outdone: 

I love to see the little stars 
all dancing to one tune, 

I think quite highly of the Suo 
and kindly of the Moon. 
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The milLon forests of the Earth 
come trooping in to tea 

The great Niagara waterfall 
15 never shy with me. 

I am the Tiger's conBdant, 
and never mention names : 

The Lion drops the formal ‘Sir*, 

And lets me call him 'James'. 

T%vo continents were charmed by Gelett 
Burgess’s 

I never saw a purple cow, 

I never hope to see one; 

But I can tcU you anyhow. 

I'd rather see than be one, 

when it appeared in America. Ogden 
Nash more recently, with an astounding 
command of rhymes and near rhymes, 
which has enabled him to tyrannize over 
words almost as easily as Humpty-Dumpty' 
in Alice in Wonderland (although he is 
more commonly witty and cynical), has 
invited us to make the following reflection : 

LetU think of eggs. 

They have no legs. 

Chickens come from eggs 
But they have legs. 

The plot thickens: 

Eggs come from chickens, 

But have no legs under 'em—■ 

What a conunoruml 

which, though not precisely nonsense, at 
least states simply, quaintly and childishly 
the oldest problem in the world. 

Ethics, in short, and criticism of man¬ 
ners, satire and mere playfulness have 
seldom any right to be considered non¬ 
sensical; nor in themselves have folk-lore 
and fairy-tale. Ben Jonson’s Robin Goorf- 
fellow is not nonsense, whatever pranks the 
merry sprite may play. He belongs to a 
fantastic world but not to a world of wild 
inconsequence; when, however, J. B. 
Morton writes 

Swift and strong 
As a garden roller 
He dimees along 
In his little bowler. 

Skimming the lawn 
With royal grace, 

The dew oAhe dawn 
On hit great red face. 

To fairy Butes 
At the light advancet 
In square black boota 
The cabman dances. 

wc are in the happy regions of the wholly 
inane; and we are still in those regions 
when wc encounter the limerick or the 
clerihew (qq.v.). 

Finally, if it be argued that a great 
volume of verse written with seriotp intent 
by mystics, by symbolists, by visionaries, 
is so obscure to the ordinary mind that it 
well may count as nonsense, the reply 
must be that nothing should properly he 
included in the category here laid down, if 


it can be explained by the psychologist or 
by the interpreter of dreams; and if these 
soothsayers consider that there is nothing 
written which cannot be so explained, then 
indeed there is no nonsense at all. See 
Nl’rserv Rhymes; Folk LlTEK.^Tl‘RE. 

E. Sewell, The Field of Somense (19S2). 

E.\ .K. 

Norse Literature* Runic inscriptions 
scratched on wood, metal or stone arc the 
first communications preserved from the 
Norse people. None of these, however, 
is very' enlightening and although, as the 
Elder Edda shows, many heroic and other 
lays were transmitted orally, the real 
literary’ history' of the country cannot be 
said to have begun until after the establish¬ 
ment of Christianity and the adoption of 
the Latin alphabet. By this time, mainly 
because of internal strife in Norway, the 
literary centre of gravity in the Norse 
world had shifted to the colony of Iceland 
and it was here that the major part of what 
we call Old Norse literature was written 
down. This remarkable corpus, which in 
many respects stands supreme in the field 
of early Germanic literature, falls into 
fairly' well-defined categories, of which the 
Eddas. scaldic poetry and the sagas are 
the most important. In historical writing, 
too, most of the work was done by Ice¬ 
landers. From the pen of Ari porgilsson 
wc have a short history of Iceland from the 
time of its settlement up to c. 1120, called 
Islendingabdk. Landndmabdk is an account 
of those who first settled in Iceland; abbot 
Karl Jdnsson wrote a history of king 
Sverri’s reign; other odds and ends of 
historical writing about the Norwegian 
kings are gathered together in manuscripts 
known as Agrip^ Morkinskinna and Fagr^ 
skinna. The most celebrated Icelandic 
historian was Snorri Sturluson, famed for 
his Heimskringla. Next in importance to 
him is his nephew Sturlap6r6arson (1214- 
84), author of fslendinga saga and 
Hdhonar saga Hdkonarsonar. Sturla shows 
great precision and objectivityas a historian, 
but he lacks the power of his uncle vividly 
to recreate history. 

Konungs sh\iggs}d {fThe Kdng^s A/irror, tr. 
L. M. Larson, 19x7) Is a work by an un¬ 
known Norwegian author* It was written 
c. 1260 and consists of a series of conversa¬ 
tions between father and son, where the 
son asks for advice and guidance concern¬ 
ing the life of the merchant and courtier* 
It is mainly didactic in purpose. The 
feather is fond of moralizing and quotes 
extensively from the Bible. The work 
bears witness to wide reading and is 
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marked bv the ideals of chivalr\' which had 
bcRun to penetrate from the south. 

Whilst the influence of Christianity can 
be detected in certain of the Eddie lays, it 
was some time before a purely religious 
literature grew up. The death of king 
Olav in 1030 and his subsequent canoniza¬ 
tion gave great impetus to works of this 
kind. One of the first wa.s Geisli (‘The 
Ray of Sun') by Einarr Sktilason which is 
entirely Christian in conception and sj’m- 
bolism and owes nothing to northern 
mytholog>'. Three other religious works 
from this period arc noteworthy: S6larlj6d 
{The Lay of the Sun, tr. C. V. Pilcher, 
1950): Draumkv(t de (first written down in 
the 19th century), both of which arc 
marked by a terror of the tortures of hell; 
and finally Lilja, a religious lay of great 
originality, by the monk Ej'steinn Asgrims- 
son, which also marks the last flowering 
of the medieval literary life of Iceland. 

F. Jdnsson, Den oldnorshe og oldislandjke 
Lilteralurs lltslorie (3 vols, 1920-24); F. 
Pnasche, Norsk lilteralur liislorie, i (1924); 

J. Hclgason, Norron Litteraturhistorie (1934); 

K. Elstcr, Uluslrerl norsk litleratur histone, 1 

(1934-35); Norsk biografisk leksikon (1923 ff.); 
P. Olason, Istemkar aviskrdr (1948 ff.). See 
also Scalds, Edda, Saga. K.G.P. 

Norwegian Literature. For early Nor¬ 
wegian literature sec Norse Literature. 

By the middle of the i6th century 
Nonvay hud become little more than a 
province of Denmark and such Nor¬ 
wegians as wrote used Danish. Out¬ 
standing amongst them were Petter Dass, 
Ludvig Holberg and Johan Herman 
Wessel. 

Towards the end of the i8th century 
Norwegian writers in Copenhagen formed 
themselves into a society. Dot norske 
Sclskab, with avowedly nationalistic aims; 
and the severance in 1814 of the link with 
Denmark and the promulgation of the 
Eidsvoll constitution gave tremendous 
impetus to the growth of a really national 
literature. During the first years after 
1814, however, the nation’s major energies 
were needed to keep the new ship of stale 
on an even keel and no writer of importance 
emerged; Mauritz Hansen and Henrik 
Bjerregaard are the most noteworthy. 
Henrik Wcrgcland is the first really 
distinguished literary representative of the 
new Norway and together with J. S. 
Welhaven, from whom, however, he 
differed radically, he laid the foundations 
of the modem literature of Norway. 

The European romantic movement 
passed Norway by and, instead, national 
romanticism, somewhat belatedly, took its 


place in the 1840s. Chief amongst its 
literary manifestations were the collections 
of folk-tales by P. C. Asbjomsen and Jorgen 
Moe, the development of landstndl by Ivar 
Aasen and the early works of Bjornstjeme 
Bjomson and Henrik Ibsen. In the ’70s 
and ’80s, inspired by the Danish critic, 
Georg Brandes, Nonvegian writers were 
earnestly engaged in debating social 
problems, and to this period belong the 
mature works of the ‘big four’ of Nor¬ 
wegian literature, Bjomson, Ibsen, Jonas 
Lie and Alexander Kiclland. The lands- 
mdl or New Nonvegian {Nynorsk) move¬ 
ment continued to flourish and had two 
outstanding representatives in Aasmund 
Vinje and Ame Garborg. The period of 
social writing did not last long, and even 
amongst the writers of the older generation 
the presentation and debating of problems 
ceased to be of prime importance. 

In the 1890s a new romanticism set in, 
mainly under the influence of similar 
currents abroad. The extreme features of 
this movement arc to be found, almost 
cxclusivTly, in the work of Sigbjom 
Obstfcldcr, but by far the most imporuint 
writer of this period is Knut Hamsun. 
He has clear affinities with the movement 
of the ’90s and with the hjentstavns school 
of Norwegian writers of the following 
decades. To be reckoned as the most 
prominent of these regional writers arc 
Hans E. Kinck, Gabriel Scott, Olav Duun, 
Johan Bojer, Peter Egge and Johan 
Falkbcrget. After Knut Hamsun the 
most distinguished name in Nor%vcgian 
letters is that of Sigrid Undset. Her 
novels are social, historic and religious, and 
she is expert in handling the problems of 
her own sex. This preoccupation with 
religious and ethical problems, particularly 
in her later novels, is shared by her younger 
contemporaries, Sigurd Christiansen and 
Ronald Fangen. Opposed to this school 
is that of Hclge Krog and Sigurd Hocl, 
where the materialistic view is generally 
uppermost. Norwegian lyric poetry has 
been particularly rich during this century, 
with Nils Collett Vogt, Olav Bull, Amulf 
Overland, Nordahl Grieg, Herman Wilden- 
vey and Gunnar Reiss-Andersen as the 
most distinguished Riksmdl representatives. 
In New Norwegian literature, too, the 
poets have been particularly prominent, 
amongst them Olav Aukrust and Tore 
Otjasceter. Of New Norwegian novelists, 
Olav Duun, Inge Krokann and Taijei 
Vesaas should also be singled out for 
mention. 

The drama in Norway has somewhat 
languished since the days of Ibsen and 
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Bjomson. Many plays have been written, 
but hardly any of outstandinimportance; 
Gxinnar Heiberg, Nordahl Grieg and Helge 
Krog are the most noteworthy dramatists. 

Of the youngest generation, .\xel 
Sondemose, Gunnar Larsen (1900^ ) and 
Johan Borgen (1902- ), appear to be most 

worthy of attention. 

I. Grondal and O. Raknes. Chapun in 
Norwegian Literature (1923); F. Bull, F. 
Paaschcand A. H. Winsnes, Sorsk litteratur-^ 
historie (5 vols, 1924-37); T. Jorgenson, 
History of Noruegian Literature (1933): K. 
EUtcr, Jllustreri norsk litteraturhistorie (6 vols, 
1934-35); H. Groth, Hovedliftjer i melloni^ 
kHgstiJeru norske litteratur (1947); E. Breds- 
dorff, B. Mortensen and R. Popperwell, An 
Introduction to Scandinatian Literature \ 

J. B. Halvorscn and H. Koht, Norsk For/atter^ 
lexikon (6 vols, 1885-1908); Norsk biografisk 
leksikon (1923 ff.). R.G.P. 

NoveL The novel seems today the only 
literary form which is really alive: it is in 
constant demand and in abundant pro- 
duction. It appeals to an enormous 
public and in some of its lower forms 
reaches social classes which no other form 
of writing seems to touch; in some 
countries novels, when published in serial 
form in newspapers, arc read with excite¬ 
ment by a category of people who do not 
even read seriously the newspaper itself. 
At the other end of the intellectual scale 
the most fastidious of intellectuals also 
revel in some forms of the novel. 

It is perhaps better not to give a defini¬ 
tion of the novel as such. As a form of 
intellectual life it can be so expanded as 
to include every subject of interest from 
astronomy to psycho-analysis, and novel¬ 
ists delight in discovering new varieties of 
presentation or substance. It is practically 
impossible to hnd a formula that covers 
Rabelais at one end, the lady Murasaki in 
Japan and Virginia Woolf at the other. 
But one can distinguish several kinds of 
novels among works which a consensus of 
opinion would call by that name. 

Among the many varieties there are 
two chief kinds: the adventure story and 
the love story, corresponding more or less 
to the two chief human emotions—fear and 
love. The adventure story, made up of 
dangers and the overcoming of dangei3, 
is a presentation of a would-be heroic 
mastery of fear in all its possible forms in 
the physical world. The love story deals 
with the internal field in which dangers arc 
mental and often delightful. The two 
kinds do not mix well and tend to succeed 
separately. 

The adventure story is perhaps the 


oldest kind, deriving from such epics .ls 
the Odyssey and flourishing already in 
the 2nd century B.c. 

The love story* may perhaps be termed 
the true novel, being given as a rule a 
higher literary standing and being the 
favourite breeding ground of character 
drawing, psychologx* and subtlety; it also 
exi.sts in later Greek times, but its first 
world masterpiece is in the year a.d. 1000 
in Japan, with the tale of Genji, by the 
lady Murasaki. It must not be confused 
with the sex stor>', or lewd tale, of which, 
at least in its shorter form. Boccaccio is the 
master. (See Ehotic Liter-xture.) The 
true novel, or love story, is sentimental and 
idealistic and appeals to a very large public; 
the sex story is cynical, somewhat realistic 
and has a much more restricted appeal; 
attempts to mix the pornographic stor>- 
with the love story proper generally fail 
from the literary* point of view—^just as 
attempts to mix the adventure story and the 
love story fail. No doubt in real life the 
sex instinct and all its manifestations arc 
the true basis of many exalted and subtle 
feelings. But in our literature no writer 
has as yet been able to link properly the 
tw'o aspects of the love life of mankind. 
The lady Murasaki is not in the least 
sensual, but is all sentiment; three 
centuries later in Europe, Boccaccio is all 
sensual and not sentimental at all. Per¬ 
haps the one real attempt to mix the nvo 
has been made by* D. H. Lawrence, and 
must be pronounced a failure. Even in 
The Rainbow or in Women in Lovey 
sensuality and love, in spite of many 
admirable descriptions of either, never fuse 
in one harmonizing whole. Meredith, in 
Diana of the Crosstcaysy speaks of ‘the 
senses running their live saps and the 
minds companionned' but no one has done 
it, Meredith himself least of all. 

In the love story, the true novel, lies the 
real source of psychology. Long before 
any school of psychology existed, or even 
before the name existed, the novelists 
analysed the human soul with a subtlety 
unknown to the psycho-analyst of today. 
Freud, in founding modem psychology on 
the analysis of the complications of 
sensuality, is only in the same field as all 
writers of love stories. The study of the 
human soul begins with the novelist's 
analysis of love and of all connected 
emotions; and the study of sex thereafter, 
as such, is only a step in the same domain— 
not such a good step as it might be thought 
either. 

The part which women have played in 
the history of the novel is interesting. It 
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is perhaps legitimate to say that the 
adventure stor>’ is essentially a man’s story, 
being mainly a talc of war, or at least 
fighting and mishaps. The true novel is 
more of a feminine art: it is essentially 
sentimental. It deals with all the compli¬ 
cations and the subtleties of love, not with 
blows and murders. It deals specially 
with what happens when one of the lovers 
abandons the other and transfers his 
passion elsewhere; most specialty it deals 
with the grief and despair of the lady when 
she is thus forsaken, though ultimately also 
the man is drawn into the whirlpools of 
remorse and suffering. Women, who stay 
at home and ponder and fret, know much 
more of all this than men, who go away and 
fight. It is therefore natural that a woman 
should be the first—perhaps the greatest— 
of the true novelists. Not only is lady 
Murasaki’s Genji one of the earliest land¬ 
marks in the history of the novel; but in 
France it also was a woman, Mme de La 
Fayette, who wrote the first real novel: 
[m Priticesse de Clives (1678); and in 
England, it may be held similarly that 
Jane Austen and then Charlotte Bronti 
and her sisters began the modem form of 
novel-writing. 

In addition to the nvo principal categories 
of novel, however, there is the fantastic 
novel, which makes use of some incredible 
tale to expound some kind of philosophy. 
Whereas plausibility is one of the main 
preoccupations of the other kinds of 
novel, in this kind it is openly abandoned. 
Although small, this category contains 
some of the greater masterpieces of litera¬ 
ture. Rabelais’ Gargantua, Cervantes’ 
Don Quixote, Swift’s Gulliver as well as 
many utopias arc to be classified as novels. 
There is also the historical novel, though it 
is often said that this is not a true literary 
genre. One may concede that successful 
historical novels (that is, historical novels 
that give complete literary pleasure) are 
rather rare. Of all objections raised against 
them the feeblest one is that such novels 
cannot be true to history. As historical 
perspective changes from one generation to 
the other on its most important points, how 
can even a historian be true to history, let 
alone a novelist ? A novelist must satisfy 
the imagination of his reader and not the 
erudition of a later century. Ivanhoe is a 
great book, Salammbd is a great book; 
Balzac, who arraigned so tellingly the his¬ 
torical novel, produced one or nvo master¬ 
pieces in that field: Les Chouans and Une 
Tdndbreuse Affaire for instance; and 
Dumas’ The Three Musketeers and the 
Chicot series arc perennial favourites. The 


literary talent of the author is the decisi%’e 
factor: there is nothing in the fact that a 
subject is historical that need ruin a novel 
devoted to that subject. 

Which kind of people are attracted by 
which kind of novel is a vexed question. 
What is even more interesting is the 
emergence of a reading public, at different 
periods in different places, in the course of 
history. The problem is seen in Egypt, 
in Greece, in Japan, at the end of our own 
middle ages, and must have existed every¬ 
where. The novel demands a quantity of 
readers. It appeals to the mass—so the 
mass (a mass of some kind) must have been 
taught how to read. That appeal to 
numerous readers of some culture, how¬ 
ever low, characterizes the novel. In 
Greece, for instance, a time must have 
come when instead of listening to epics 
recited or sung or acted, many people were 
able to read the stories they liked in their 
own homes. In Europe also a great 
change came when instead of being 
dependent on the trouvires or troubadours, 
some considerable number of people 
could actually have a text and were able to 
read it. It may be we have here the 
turning point everywhere: the birth of 
what we call the novel proper—a form of 
literary fiction which is read by the 
individual, not only listened to in a per¬ 
formance. This of course happened in all 
forms of literature, but it must have been 
most important in those forms that aim 
at giving pleasure only—and the ‘novel’ is 
chief of those. 

In the matter of length, the novel form 
shows considerable diversity. What is the 
difference between a short story, a long 
short story, a short novel and a novel proper ? 
No one has ever decided finally. There 
ore no rules in the gome, and have never 
been, except to amuse the reader. In 
contemporary practice a one-volume novel 
will generally fall bet\veen 60,000 words 
and 120,000 words. But that is only a 
20th-century convention. In the past few 
centuries we have Boccaccio on the one 
hand and Proust on the other. 

History.*— We know fairly well the 
development of the novel in Europe since 
the middle ages; from other civilizations 
we have only fragments. But those 
fragments are very useful as showing that 
the novel in all times and countries has 
always run on certain lines. The same 
appeal to human nature in its somewhat 
lighter aspects has, it seems, always found 
response in all ages and in all races. 

—The oldest writings that we 
can call ’novels’ come to us from Egypt. 
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We are ;?reatly handicapped when con¬ 
sidering them because we possess far too 
few of them. But we discern that the 
Eg>’ptians had already every' kind of story' 
that we have known. From the Middle 
Kingdom, the Xllth Dymasty, perhaps 
2000 B.C., we have many short stories and 
some full-blo\\'n novels. Some of these 
writings are rather scandalous to readers of 
today, brought up on the official history 
that tells of the greatness of Pharaoh (who¬ 
ever he might be), of the deep religious 
feelings of the people of Egypt, of the high 
schools of priesthood and philosophy. 
Many of those Egyptian stories are no 
better than Boccaccio’s lewd and cynical 
talcs. Pharaoh is occasionally presented 
as an old fool, or even as a young one, and 
made the subject of the most unseemly 
practical jokes. On one occasion some 
impious wretch makes a bet that he will go 
and shave off half Pharaoh’s beard while 
the sovereign is asleep and the bet is won. 
Obviously the Egyptians were not such 
stereotyped people as official history would 
have us believe; they were much more like 
ourselves than the monumental inscriptions 
allow. We must note also that those 
stories cannot have been strictly censored 
or suppressed by the authorities of even 
4000 years ago, or they w'ould not have 
survived. Either Pharaoh was not so 
absolute a monarch as w'c are told, or he 
had a sense of humour. 

The sentimental story also flourished in 
Egypt: The Princess of BaksUnv, The 
Predestined Prince^ give us at least speci¬ 
mens of the dreams of loving and kindly 
souls. A more serious tale from the same 
period is chat of a certain Sinuhe who got 
himself wrecked, lived out of Egypt for a 
long time and came back to die at home in 
peace. Here we have a semi-political, 
semi-philosophical novel for thoughtful 
people who wanted to relax. 

Wc find that the question of length was as 
much a problem in ancient Egypt as today. 
The Egyptians did not know the proper 
length any more than we do. The differ¬ 
ence between official inscriptions on monu¬ 
ments and writings for the many on 
papyms in the form of rolk—practically 
in books—has been insisted upon. But 
the length of the latter shows considerable 
variation. It is interesting also to specu¬ 
late on the literacy of the Egyptians. How 
many of them were able to read the stories 
they liked, at home and in quiet ? The 
stories are designed to entertain; they are not 
scholarly works. So it seems that there 
must have been some quantity of people 
who could read but yet were not * scholars 


Greece and Rome .—From Greek and 
Roman antiquity wc derive a picture not 
dissimilar to that of Egyptian literature. 
In the 2nd centur>' b.c., in Alexandria 
certainly and all over the Greek world 
probably, the novel flourished and was 
still flourishing in the 4th and 5th centuries 
after Christ, both in Greek and later in 
Latin. We have also here the same 
varien* as in Eg>'pt and as in Europe today. 
Milesian tales are mainly adventures of 
lovers; reports also, presented in a humor¬ 
ous and sarcastic way, of contemporar>' 
life; imitations in writing of things as they 
are, or seem. Daphnts and Chloe is already 
in the 4th ccntur>' a sentimental stor>' in 
which a lewd element is freely displayed. 

The fantastic is cultivated as well as the 
familiar: the adventures of an ass endowed 
with human powers of obser\*3tion and 
criticism is a favourite theme, dealt with 
in Greek and in Latin: Lucius of Patras, 
Lucian and Apulcius; The Golden Ass of 
Apuleius is most entertaining and on the 
cynical side. An ass sees many things that 
no one else is allowed to see, both in towns 
and in the countr>'-sidc. And yet, in the 
midst of that work is inserted at full length 
the extremely sentimental and refined 
story of Eros and Psyche. Perhaps never 
has there been put in the same book so 
much cynicism and so much idealism, so 
many adventures of an incredible kind and 
so much sentiment of an equally incredible 
kind. Here wc have the pure adventure 
story, with brigands and battles, the lewd 
sex story as expounded by the ass, the 
sentimental story and the fantastic philo¬ 
sophical tale. But those varieties of the 
novel were bound to separate: few readers 
care equally for all the possible kinds of 
novel. Also few writers can be equally 
good at them all. Nor can it be said that 
Apuleius is uniformly successful. 

From our modem point of view all those 
ancient attempts may seem only beginnings. 
Everything that we know and like in novels 
is already there; but only in the rudiment. 
It will be said that it is foolish of us to 
expect something that will satisfy our 
m^em taste in such different circum¬ 
stances : how could an Egyptian mind 4000 
years ago or a Greek mind 2000 years ago 
fully satisfy us and produce a novel to our 
specifications ? There is some answer to 
this question, since poetry and the great 
epics satisfy us fully, for example the Iliad, 
the Hymn to Aton. Why not the novel ? 

Japan .—It happens that from a stranger 
period still and from a much stranger land, 
perfection comes in the year a.d. 1000 from 
Japan and the lady Murasaki: the tale of 
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Gcnji. Written by a woman, a lady at the 
court ofthc emperor, itexhibits the universal 
characteristics of the true love story. It 
deals with the subtleties and sentimental¬ 
ities of love, its moments of supreme excite¬ 
ment, its happinesses and griefs. But, 
though it is the story of a Japanese Don 
Juan triumphantly let loose among the high 
ladies of the imperial court, never is there 
an indelicate still less a realistic passage. 
The reader understands ver>' clearly what 
happens—lovers are frequently shown in 
the same bed, for instance. But only the 
feelings of the soul are studied. 

Moreover, it is a novel of psychological 
insight. The lady Muras^i is more 
anal>'ticai than Freud; and in the held of 
great novelists is as good a ‘psychologist’ 
as Proust—better, many might say—and 
certainly better than Meredith or 
Lawrence. 

Another universal trait is also present in 
Gcnji-. the true love stor>’ is the story of 
calamity in love. The tears from the 
reader over the heart-break of the lovers, 
or of one of them at least, arc the true 
reward of the novelist. The heart-break 
in the lady Murasaki’s work has never 
been surpassed, or the inevitability of the 
heart-break. Readers prefer a happy 
ending. But the happy ending is a 
healing process for the woe endured in 
sjTnpathy with the unfortunate lovers. 
There must be the woe if pleasure is to be 
had in the healing. Thus even in Jane 
Eyre and in Aurora Leigh (which is only a 
novel in verse). 

The Tale of Genji has thus all the chief 
characteristics of the true novel in all 
countries and it also has the fault which 
will most generally mar a little even the 
best of all novels; it is too long. Those 
who love a good story never have enough 
of it and the author Indulges his readers. 
But later come the critics—and even the 
supreme masterpieces, The Tale of Gef^, 
Don Quixote, Vanity Fair, IVar and Peace, 
Let MisA-ablcs, A la recherche du temps 
perdu arc all somewhat too long. The 
novel, from the first until today, has never 
quite found its real focus and its real size 
as a work of art. 

China .—Little more is generally known 
in the west than some titles of Chinese 
novels. The Twice Flowering Plum-Trees 
in the i6th or 17th century, The Dream of 
the Red Chamber at the end of the 17th. 
We know also that interminable adventure 
stories have been told in Chinese since the 
13th century. But nothing of the quali^ 
of the lady Murasaki seems to exist in 
Chinese literature. 


Medieval Europe .—The stories of Boc¬ 
caccio, in the 14th century, may be 
counted as the first prose ma.sterpieces in 
European literature and the first novels 
in Europe. His presentation of the sexual 
life of his time is made even more scanda¬ 
lous and attractive by the part played by 
the monks and priests in the general 
debaucherj’. They are most amusing, 
perfectly innocent really in the sense that 
they show no wickedness or even exaggera¬ 
tion of feeling and arc meant really only for 
fun. The state of society which they 
picture is quite impossible: were people to 
behave in that way in real life, the whole of 
society would very quickly be completely 
upset. 

It is only the sex stories of Boccaccio 
that truly survive—his moralizing talcs 
have often been used as a quarry by later 
writers, but arc boring to the ordinary 
reader if he does not care enough for the 
beauties of the Italian language at its best 
to read for style. 

Boccaccio raises a new problem in the 
history of the novel: that of the use of 
prose. The French throughout the middle 
ages were cultivating a debased sort of 
epic which they called rotnan —their 
present word for * novel ’—and those tales 
of knightly adventures might be considered 
a transition form betsveen the true epic, 
such as the Chanson de Roland and the 
novel that was to come much later. These 
productions rarely rise to literary value and 
arc today unmitigatedly boring except to 
scholars. It is only when prose prevailed 
that the French showed what they could 
do. Rabelais is their first great writer and 
gives the first example of a new kind of 
fiction: the fantastic story, which is not 
without its debt to Boccaccio also. No 
doubt the adventure story in prose should 
have come first; or else the sentimental 
or true novel, from the metrical romances 
of the Tristan and Iseult kind. But 
probably the bad literature of the later 
middle ages remained popular so long in 
its old forms of interminable verse that 
actually the prose story in those two 
domains, the real novel-to-be, did not 
begin till the 17th century. Madame de 
La Fayette in 1678 gives Europe the first 
real sentimental novel. And the first real 
adventure tale. Robinson Crtuoe, does not 
come till the early 18th century. It was 
the fantastic novel which came first. 

Up to the middle ages the different 
* kinds ’ of novel had not clearly crystallized 
out. From this point onwards, however, 
it becomes possible to trace the develop¬ 
ment of the fantastic story, the adventure 
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Story and tlie love story (the * true ’ novel) 
individually. 

The Fantastic Novel. —Rabelais, about 
1550, tells a story of tremendous giants 
who are the kindest of human beings and 
go about their kingdoms having the most 
extraordinar>' adventures and causing them 
to happen to the usual human beings. 
This must be classed as a novel, being 
fiction in prose. But Rabelais revels in 
philosophy of a common-sense kind and in 
improprieties of a most natural and 
attractive order. But for those traits, the 
books of Gargantua and Pantagruel might 
be put with fair>'-tales and be the ancestors 
of Alice in Wonderlafid—ouXy they are 
definitely not for children. A very great 
man lets himself go entirely and puts all he 
has to say in a lewd fiction in which 
verisimilitude is not considered. Mud) 
the same use of prose fiction \vill be made 
later by Bunyan and Swift. 

But before the novel undergoes that 
change into allegory and satire, it has to 
submit to the imprint of yet another of the 
greatest of writers: Ccr\'antes’ Don Quixoti\ 
a witty satire on the romances already 
alluded to, becomes a kindly satire on 
human nature and grows into a complete 
picture of human nature. But here again 
possibilities are not considered. The 
madness and folly and generosity of Don 
Quixote make him a cracked cousin of 
Gargantua and Pantagruel. A moral 
idea turned upside down becomes a 
lovable human character and careers all 
over Spain followed by the most vulgar 
embodiment of kindly human nature: Don 
Quixote is followed by Sancho Panza: 
both equally incredible and equally 
acceptable. 

Thus the European novel produces its 
first and perhaps its greatest masterpieces 
in those two impossible stories, Gargantua 
and Don Quixote. The European mind 
will not forget those first two successes and 
tries to emulate them right into the 20th 
century. It insists again and again in 
telling a higher truth through the medium 
of a story W'hich cannot be true at all. In 
fact it is only late in the 19th century that 
it attempts to tell the truth by simply 
telling the truth, in the realistic novel— 
and it is not very successful at that. Zola 
cannot be compared with Rabelais, nor 
D. H. Lawrence with Cervantes. The 
first aim, historically, of the European novel 
is to create a myth. The myth element 
will remain in all great novels, even of the 
ordinary kind: Balzac’s creation of a whole 
social or^er is the creation of a myth: 
Proust's A la recherche du temps perdu is 


the building up of a myth: that ot the 

Eternal Moment. Meredith's world is a 

mythical world and so is Dickens’s. But 

in ordinarv novelists the mvth is hidden 
# # 

and the reader may be at first delightedly 
deceived. In the fantastic ncu’el the myth 
is open. From centurs* to ccntur>' some of 
the most powerful minds have tried again 
and again to build up the myth that will 
throw light upon their feelings. 

Before the 17th centur>' ends—the 
century of Don Quixote and La Prim esse de 
Cleves —Puritan England produces The 
Pilgrim's Progress (1678), after having 
produced Paradise Lost. The succession 
of prose to verse is again notev\orlhy. I’he 
story told in prose goes home to hundreds 
of thousands whereas Paradise Lost re¬ 
mains only for the vciy cultured elect. 
The Pilgrim’s world is as distant as the 
Miltonic world, but the masses of that 
persuasion recognize thentselves in it. 

It might be thought that with the pa5;suge 
of the supremacy of religion that kind of 
novel would lapse. But both Rabelais and 
Ccr)*antes are outside religion: the novel is 
not an alternative to religion, in spite of its 
universal appeal. Swift, in Gulliver's 
Travels (1726), starts off from a Rabelaisian 
idea: the use of a difi'crence of size in the 
physical world to give perspective to a 
judgntent on human life. But the giant 
man and Lilliput and the giants of 
Brobdingnag give a bitter verdict, em¬ 
bittered still more by the philosophical 
horses of the ending. Rabelais and 
Cervantes and even Bunyan were good- 
tempered even if critical. Not so Swift. 
Man is losing his trust in human nature. 

A little later Candide (1759) By Voltaire 
can be put in the same line. There is no 
pretence at realism, no attempt to picture 
reality in Candide —the chief hero is 
another Don Quixote who tries to prove 
that all is for the best; and he wophips in 
Cun^gonde a worse kind of Dulcinea—an 
even uglier female; his Sancho Panza is a 
Leibnizian philosopher. Voltaire never 
thought he was imitating Ccr\'antas; but he 
followed the same myth at a lower level. 

In the 19th century perhaps that line of 
writing is best seen in Meredith’s Shaving 
of Shagpat which owes much in the form 
to the Arabian Nights but is more arti¬ 
ficially and philosophically constructed than 
its predecessors. Alice in Wonderland 
holds out no philosophical invitation, but 
its true mirror held up to the absurdities of 
human nature gives it a high place in this 
line of literary art. But Eretuhon is again 
half adventure and half philosophy. 

Nietzsche’s Zarathustra, too, must be 
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placed here. Nietzsche is perhaps prim¬ 
arily a powerful artist rather than a 
philosopher. He did not create Zara- 
thustra as a mouthpiece for a system of 
ideas of dubious coherence. His imagina¬ 
tion created the character and destiny of 
Zarathustra and then that fictional creation 
decided what it should say. It was 
Zarathustra himself who chose out of all 
Nietzsche’s contradictory notions which 
ones would be aligned in the fiction, just as 
Bunyan’s chief character chooses his ideas 
and his adventures. Zarathustra, seen in 
this light, as a masterpiece of the fantastic 
novel in the line of Rabelais and Cervantes, 
takes a higher and a more lasting place in 
litemture than it would as a philosophical 
treatise. 

In German again, though from farther 
east, coming from a Prague Jew, is Kafka’s 
masterpiece. The Castle (1926), as unreal 
as any of its predecessors and a proof that 
Europe is not losing that great tradition. 
It is the very opposite in temper and 
direction to the Pilgrim's Progress-, it is a 
pilgrim's regress as impressive as the 
Puritan myth. Even later attempts are 
most noteworthy, though it is too early to 
judge them: C. S. Lewis’s Pilgrim's 
Regress and novels of interplanetary 
excursions, Gurdjieef’s Tales of Beelzebub 
(1950; in English) and Chazal’s Pelrusmok 
(1951; in French) prove that this kind of 
novel has a very lively present and there¬ 
fore a future. Joyce’s Ulysses is probably 
a half-hearted and half-conscious attempt 
in this domain: and not an altogether 
unsuccessful one. 

These super-novels from Rabelais to 
Kafka, while transcending the adventure 
novel and going into a higher kind of 
reality or unreality, are nevertheless adven¬ 
ture stories. Rabelais’ heroes go to the 
North Pole and fight great wars. Don 
Quixote is full of adventures. Zarathustra 
starts hopefully from his lake in the 
mountains with a tame eagle and a serpent 
and does meet extraordinary people. 

Not one of them centres round a love 
affair. The absence of women in them is 
characteristic. Dulcinea is meant as a 
caricature. None of them attempts seri¬ 
ously delineation of character as such. 
Gulliver is well known to us but is never 
analysed. 

All of them have something boyish and 
eternally naive. Giants and castles and 
high magic occupy much place in their 
machinery. The atmosphere of make- 
believe is in all of them. 

So they may be considered as the fullest 
fruition of the adventure story proper— 


with the difference that the true story¬ 
teller loves the story for itself and generally 
avoids the philosophical or moral implica¬ 
tions of the semi-epics in prose. For there 
is a sort of illegitimate connexion beUveen 
the epic and the novel. 

The AD\'ENn'RE Story. —The false 
epics of the middle ages degenerated 
further into prose romances of the most 
puerile character, or of the most effete 
intelicctualism. £'up/«Mer (1578-80) in Eng¬ 
lish by John Lyly and L’Astr^e (1608) in 
French by D’Urf^ may be remembered as 
specimens of a once most popular literature. 
But those pseudo-epics contained a healthier 
element that disentangled itself from arti¬ 
ficialities : the story of adventure, that boys 
love—and also all men and women in 
whom the child suivivcs. The novel of 
adventure is one of Europe’s great literary 
successes. It has not reached of itself the 
highest levels, probably because the best 
minds attracted to it have wandered off 
into the fantastic story as described above. 
For instance Masefield’s story Vain Endea¬ 
vour, while remaining a true adventure 
story, just hovers on the brink of myth—and 
James Stephens’s Crock of Gold frankly goes 
over the line. Much of Rider Haggard goes 
into the occult. Buchan is always tempted 
to do so. But the writer of adventure 
stories takes his story seriously—whereas 
the Rabelais and the Swifts do not. 
Melville’s Moby Dick, however, rises 
seriously into myth, but at the cost perhaps 
of too turgid a language; Melville’s Typee, 
on the other hand, is a model of simplicity 
in the telling of savage doings in the 
Pacific. Style is in the novel, as in all 
literature, a main point—perhaps the main 
point. The danger of the super-novel is 
bombast: the abandonment of simplicity, 
the search for an impressive form which 
defeats its aims. Perhaps that is a fatal 
fault in Nietzsche’s Zarathustra and in 
Carlyle's Sartor Resarttis", all too often the 
reader comes to be impressed and stays 
to laugh. Only the greatest of poets reach 
true sublimity and, so to speak, are 
transported into it against their own will. 

In the development of the European 
adventure story, as so often, there is on 
uncomfortable feeling that perhaps the 
first is the greatest. What greater story of 
adventure is there than /?oWnjo« Crusoe 
(1719)? And possibly the English lan¬ 
guage keeps pre-eminence in this form of 
art. Walter Scott is adventure rather than 
history: he uses history as a good excuse 
for taller adventure than the drab modem 
world allows. The 'modem' world, at 
whatever date—that is, at the date of any 
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writer—is always drab—but to future 
generations it becomes colourful and 
adventurous. Smollett covers a wide 
range» but his adventure is among his most 
enjoyable sides. 

Edgar Allan Poe in America is one of the 
undoubted masters both in the long and in 
the short stor>'. Later comes Conan 
Doyle and his kind—the detective novel 
being a branch of the adventure novel: it is, 
in fact, adventure w'ithin a civilized society, 
whereas Robinson Crusoe as well as Allan 
Quatermain have to search the wilder¬ 
nesses. Kipling, Rider Haggard and John 
Buchan are the most recent adventurers and 
their place in literature will in the end be 
higher than over-intellectual critics are 
now w'illing to allow. 

Robert Louis Stevenson with Treasure 
Island^ The Master of Ballantrae^ Kid¬ 
naped is perhaps the 19th-century master 
of the adventure story. He is much less 
powerful than the American Melville but 
more careful of the literary values as such. 
H. G. Wells marks a turning point: the 
moment was bound to come w*hen the 
planet earth would be too restricted a set¬ 
ting. So we had to have the First Men in 
the Moon and the War of ihe Worlds. 
Today the Americans have run riot through 
the cosmos and produce a type of cosmic 
fiction that for sheer mechanics beats all 
previous attempts. But it is often for¬ 
gotten that the human interest must be 
kept alive, to a minimum below w'hich 
literature ceases. The mere description of 
soulless machinery can hardly be literature. 

But on the other hand unfair criticism 
of the adventure story begins when a high 
standard of psychology is demanded of it. 
A high standard of psychology kills the 
adventure story, because, where it obtains 
the adventure becomes internal, as, say, in 
Proust, and you cannot apparently have 
both:—or perhaps some new genius will 
combine both, but no one, in our 2,000 
years, has ever come near to doing so. 

Thus authors of adventure stories are 
frequently charged with being unable to 
depict truly the psychology of woman. It 
is said of Kipling or Rider Haggard, of 
John Buchan, even of Stevenson: ‘he 
cannot draw a woman ^ But the qualities 
of one genre have sometimes no place in 
another. The true psychology of a 
woman would make the adventure story 
impossible. Daniel Defoe could paint 
women, the proof being Moll Flanders^ but 
he did not put a w'oman in Robinson’s 
island. Some one tried to, later, and 
produced the Sxoiss Fatnily Robinson. No 
one has ever reproached Homer with 
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being unable to draw women. The 
question docs not arise. 

There are pleasures that must be taken 
separately. The pleasure taken in Rider 
Haggard and the pleasure taken in Proust 
must not be mixed in the same volume. 
But many readers take pleasure in both 
kinds of novel. 

The True Nov^l. —The story that really 
holds the attention and passionate interest 
of most of mankind, male and female, is 
the detailed and highly sentimental narra¬ 
tive of what happens when a man and a 
woman are in love and there are obstacles, 
internal and/or external, to the fruition of 
their love. 

The lady Murasaki carried out fully that 
programme of entertainment that is still 
today the most popular programme with 
no sign of its favour diminishing. A quick 
glance at the list of the European master¬ 
pieces will suffice to prove this. They arc 
more numerous than all the other varieties 
put together. Let us note first that in this 
field, as in most others, Europe (including 
America) behaves as a unit. The various 
fashions arc practically similar ones in all 
cultured countries. There is a Manon 
Lescaut period, a Richardson period, a Tom 
Jones period, a Werther period, a Walter 
Scott period, a Balzac period, a Flaubert 
period, a Zola period, a Tolstoy period, a 
Dostoyevsky period, a Proust period, 
throughout Europe, more or less homo¬ 
geneous though each is broken by sur\*i\^ls 
or new attempts. Among the undoubted 
masterpieces arc: La Princessc de Clbves 
1678 (Mme dc La Fayette), Manon 
Lescaut 1731 (Privost), Pamela 1740 
(Richardson), Tom Jones 1749 (Fielding), 
The Nexo Heldlse 1761 (Rousseau), Werther 
1774 (Goethe), Rei^ 1802 (Chateaubriand), 
Pride and Prejudice 1813 (Jane Austen), 
Adolphe 1816 (Constant), Le Rouge et le 
Noir 1830 (Stendhal), Pire Goriot 1834 
(Balzac), 1847 (Charlotte BrontS), 

Vanity Fair 1848 (Thackeray), David 
Copperfteld 1849 (Dickens), The Scarlet 
Letter 1850 (Hawthorne), Madame Bovary 
1857 (Flaubert), Les Mis^ablcs 1862 
(Hugo), War and Peace 1864 (Tolstoy), 
The Idiot 1868 (Dostoyevsky), The Egoist 
1879 (Meredith), Sotis and Lovers 1913 
(D. H. Lawrence), Du cStl de chez Steann 
X913 (Proust). 

Of these, Balzac and the groat Russian 
novelists of the 19th century are perhaps 
the most interesting to discuss. To 
achieve a true idea of a genre, the best way 
seems to examine the masterpiece of the 
genre. In the novel, Balzac is undoubtedly 
the supreme genius. For some time. 
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earlier in this ccntur>% it seemed that his 
first place was «oinc to be taken from him 
by one of the i^reat Russians, Tolstoy or 
Dostoyevsky. But by the middle of the 
ccntur>' Balzac has triumphed, because of 
his normality. Tolstoy and Dostoyev'sky, 
^rcat as they are and must remain, suffer 
from two disadvantages, coming from the 
fact that they were away from the centre of 
civilization of their time. Russia in the 
1880s was only civilized in its own way, 
and a picture of moenrs in Russia was not a 
picture of European mcntalit>', as Balzac’s 
description of life in France was. And not 
only was the country not normal, but the 
heroes of the novels were not normal 
either: the brothers Karamazov or the 
Prince of The Idiot could not be said to 
represent human nature. Anna Karenina 
was obviously a second-hand copy of western 
types that followed Mmc Bovary. U^ar 
and Peace, for all its greatness, in patches 
has a puerile side, points of view of a mind 
that looked at western Europe without 
understanding it. In a way, a kind of 
superhuman power in the construction of 
character put both Tolstoy and Dostoy¬ 
evsky’s creatures outside the novel proper, 
even as Ibsen’s characters in the drama 
belong to something else than the art of the 
drama—although no one can say to what 
world they belong. This strangeness 
caused hrst the tremendous popularity of 
the Russian novel—but a little later 
caused the European public, once the 
effect or surprise had worn off, to become a 
little tired of the Russians and also a little 
afraid of them. 

But a second disadvantage was perhaps 
even more fatal. The great Russian 
novelists were essentially preachers, and 
Europe soon grew aware of it: they had 
discovered that human nature was bad 
(and of course, we knew that already 
though they made it out to be much w'orse 
than we were willing to accept) and they 
wanted to reform human nature. And 
Europe has seen so many leaders of reform 
that no more are wanted. And then 
Russia began to reform itself and neither 
Dostoyevsky nor Tolstoy had a visible 
influence in that reform. Thus the 
oddities and the zeal of the great Russian 
novelists caused a decrease of their prestige, 
and rightly so, because art comes first, and 
neither craziness nor moralizing are 
generally accepted as art. Manon Lescaut 
was popular because she could not be 
reformed. 

But Balzac never attempted to reform 
human nature: he was much too deeply 
fascinated by human nature as it is, and he 


would have felt that his very subject 
matter was escaping him, should human 
nature by any impossible chance be 
reformed. And also Balzac spoke to us of 
people we knew: slightly caricatural, of 
course, so that we could recognize them, 
but all true to our experience. No one 
of us has ever met a prince M>*skm or a 
brother Karamazov, but all of us have met 
people resembling, though in a mild way, 
le Pere Grandet, Kastignac, Lucien de 
RubempnJ, Madame de Nucingen, Joseph 
Bridau (who was very like Delacroix), 
Bianchon, even the Pere Goriot and 
Madame Alameffc, even Hulot and his 
silly lovely wife. Also in Balzac we 
recognize the way things are done in Paris 
(and, mutatis mutandis, in London); today 
a description of litcrar>' men’s lives in 
Paris remains essentially as Balzac saw it 
more than a hundred years ago and 
described it in lllusiotts Perdues. 

But for the literary critic and the would- 
be novelist, quite a dilTerent lesson emerges 
from Balzac’s work: the impossibility of 
breaking away from the love story. Now 
obviously the lady Murasaki never tried 
to do so: the love story was the whole 
of her stock-in-trade. Remember that 
Balzac describes the sentimental life of love 
as well and as lengthily as lady Murasaki: 
Lucien de Rubempr^’s successive love 
affairs are nearly as varied as prince Genji’s, 
allowing for the fact that France in 1820 
had no such imperial court as Japan in 
1000. But Balzac is not at all pure 
feminine as Murasaki is. He is fascinated 
by the workings of society as such, the 
tribunals, the police, the government, the 
church, the army, all the mechanisms. He 
longs to expound how the administration 
works and where it foils; how the people 
eat. But for ell his genius, he cannot 
break away from the love affair. 

All Balzac’s immense knowledge of all 
that can be known in social life provides 
him only with the frame of the picture, or, 
to use a truer comparison that belongs to 
our age but describes Balzac’s work better, 
the sets of the film. Mountains and 
horses, slums and palaces, wars and parties 
at country houses, arc all very well and all 
very necessary, but the adventures of two 
lovers and the variations of their feelings 
are the film: everything else is only the 
frame round the picture. No one can 
make the frame more interesting than 
Balzac—but it remains the frame. 

For instance La Recherche de VAhsolu 
describes admirably the soul of e great 
scientist who sacrifices everything to re¬ 
search: his wife, his children, his money, 
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his reputation, his sanit>'. We are full of 
astonishment at the picture. But what 
moves us and makes us go on in fascination 
from page to page is the delineation of the 
wife's love for her husband and later of the 
daughter’s love for her own husband—a 
love which alone enables her to bear with 
and practically save her father—to save the 
family. The action runs on the love 
stories. 

Similarly Pete Gorioi tells the tale of a 
father’s foolish and overpowering love for 
his daughters—but there would be no 
story to tell had not those daughters had 
lovers and had not their lovers ruined them. 
The love affairs provide the power that 
works the engine. Without the love affair 
the novel has a tendency to degenerate into 
an essay. A descriptive and psychological 
essay: a tedious performance. 

It is useful to compare Bal2ac’s work 
with that of a contemporary English 
master: Thackeray in Vanity Fair, The 
whole basis of Vanity Fair should be a love 
affair of a purely Balzacian nature bct\vccn 
Lord Steyne and Becky Sharp. Balzac 
had entitled one of his stories: Haw Much 
Old Men Have to Pay for Love\ and Lord 
Steyne was going to be taught exactly that 
by Becky Sharp. But the conditions in 
which Thackeray worked and lived in 
England in 1850 did not allow it. That is 
why Meredith, though greatly admiring 
Thackeray, calls Thackeray's characters 
puppets—and Thackeray himself uses the 
name. 

Balzac happened to live in a milieu 
where his genius could be given full play; 
there again is a cause of his primacy: there 
is no doubt that neither Tolstoy nor 
Dostoyevsky were any freer than Thack¬ 
eray. Let us note also—as it is most 
important—that this freedom of Balzac 
does not in the least include description of 
the physical part of sex. Balzac was not at 
all free to do that; he is free to describe the 
sentimental and moral effects of love on, 
say, the Baron Mulct; no more. He is 
never obscene or even indecent or even 
bold, however free his subject. And here 
we come to the same lesson several times 
repeated: the sex story does not make a 
novel, it mars it. 

In the zoth century in England, for 
instance, in spite of great opposition, per¬ 
haps because of it, D. H. Lawrence, in his 
way a very great writer, has undertaken, 
and frequently achieved in a passionate, 
delicate, exalted way, the description of 
sexual physical emotion. He has failed 
to integrate it into a properly constructed 
novel* Nor can Joyce be said to have 


succeeded either. Both of them have 
succeeded in persuading the reader of their 
great powers, but neither of them has 
produced a work of art. Their descrip¬ 
tions of sex remain as somewhat painful 
interludes, and when they want the action 
of their novels to proceed they have to 
bring in the old-fashioned sentimental 
reactions, as Lawrence’s IVomcn in Loxe 
well proves. 

Therefore it is not because Thackeray 
could not describe sex that his Vanity Fair 
somewhat lacks a centre: it is because he 
was not allowed to describe what happens 
to the feelings of Lord Steyne or even of 
Rebecca, whereas Balzac did describe the 
feelings of Madantc Mameffe and Baron 
Hulot. 

The Novel since Balzac. —In the 
1920$ and ’30s discussion might have 
centred on the naturalist or the impres¬ 
sionist novel. It is now painfully evident 
that such discussion is irrelevant. There 
arc no masterpieces in those directions. In 
fact it is now difficult to understand even 
the meaning of those expressions, which 
were concerned with the writers’ tempera¬ 
ments rather than w'ith the products of their 
art. If there can be found some good in 
Zola, it is in spite of his being 'naturalist’. 
If Virginia Woolf is an 'impressionist’, we 
do not now know what that means— 
neither did she. 

But there has been in the last hundred 
years a succession of talented efforts to 
renew both the form and the substance of 
the novel. Only it is not a new conception 
of reality that renews an art form: it is a 
new conception of beauty. None of the 
great novels are merely the presentation 
of an aspect of life so far unrecorded. 
Each one is the record of a new vision. 
Don Quixote discovers nothing new: he 
sees everything as no one had seen things 
before. Balzac has a way of looking at the 
world that no one has had before or since— 
$0 has Fielding—so has Thackeray. But 
Zola relies on telling his reader of some¬ 
thing that his reader had not seen before: 
he gives his reader not a new eyesight, but 
a new slice of life. Therefore Zola is not 
among the truly great. 

Jt ts all the more astonishing to see the 
practically infinite number of great novel¬ 
ists who, one after the other, have brought 
a new way of feeling things. I’hc French 
and the English are specially admirable in 
the variety of successive points of view in 
their long series of novelists. Of course, 
and this contains great promise for the 
future, the frame of the eternal picture, and 
the clothes of the people in it, vary with 
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each generation. So what is fundamen¬ 
tally the same love affair, or the same high 
enterprise into unknown dangers, can be 
presented in a new way, with new fascin¬ 
ating trappings to each new wave of an 
ever-eager public. The Spain of Cervantes 
may be the same in essence as the Spain of 
Hemingway—but the weapons in use arc 
different. 

There is thus in the novel of the 19th 
and the 20th centuries an unbounded 
vitality, a variety of talent, both in dis- 
cover)’ of substance and in originality of 
form that no other literar>’ domain can 
show, not even lyrical poelr>’, and certainly 
not the drama—in those two centuries. 

The Fl'TL'KE.—A nd yet, can the novel, 
in its period of triumph—from Manon 
Lescaul and Robinson Crusoe to Proust— 
boast of masterpieces that awe and satisfy 
the human mind as, for instance, Hamlet 
or Paradise Lost or Polyeucte or Le 
Misanthrope i It cannot: even its own 
somewhat illegitimate greatest monuments, 
Rabelais’ tremendous book or Don Quixote 
or the bitter and admirable Gulliver, were 
created before the novel had conquered all 
other literature. Perhaps Balzac is the one 
exception and can stand with the greatest— 
and yet Balzac himself docs not give 
satisfaction to that highest craving for 
poetry proper that can be found in the 
really greatest: in Homer and Shakespeare 
and even in the language of Cervantes. 
Perhaps the novel is bound to be of the 
earth and remains earthy. 

It may be also that great art needs a set 
form. Homer, Shakespeare, Moli6rc have 
very regularized forms into which their 
feelings arc moulded. No doubt each 
great man creates his own form—but no 
novelist has yet created one. The lady 
Murasaki and Proust are particularly 
shapeless. Balzac also lets himself go 
wherever he happens to wish to go. 
Flaubert has tried to give the novel a form 
comparable to the form of, say, tragedy in 
Racine: but he has failed, and his efforts 
tire the reader nowadays. It may be that 
the novelist is too sure of his audience, sees 
too well cye-to-cye with his reader and so 
does not take enough trouble in the 
construction of his work: he knows that 
his public can be easily pleased. Too 
easily reached also: whereas a dramatist 
must gather his admirers in one place and 
keep them admiring him in that place for 
as long os he ran, a novelist spreads his net 
throughout the lands of his language and 
finds his admirers in all the villages where 
leisurely people enjoy themselves in 
solitude as well as in all the towns where 


there are libraries. What trouble the poet 
has to find a few readers 1 What ease the 
popular novelist! 

By the same token the novelist is subject 
to a wellnigh irresi-stible temptation. All 
readers enjoying a good novel are sorry 
when it is finished. What then will make 
the novelist end at the dictates of an artistic 
puritan conscience when both he and his 
readers want to continue ? The dramatist 
is forced to bring down a curtain after a 
very few hours. The poet knows only too 
well how quickly his reader is exhausted. 
But the novelist and his reader arc un¬ 
tiring. So, let us admit it, Rabelais is too 
long, the divine Don Quixote is too long, 
and we have already arraigned both the 
lady Murasaki and Proust. 

But on the other side of the argument— 
the lady Murasaki helps us here—no other 
literary genre is so universal in its appeal 
as the novel. We have found novels, in 
our sense, in £g>pt 4,000 years ago and as 
far away as japan in a.d. 1000 —sub¬ 
stantially the same kinds of story as we 
enjoy today in western Europe. And we 
have a right to say that in lands and ages 
unknown to our ignorance there were also 
novels much like our own. That cannot 
be said of any other literary genre. Nor is 
it fair or serious to argue that the novel is 
universal because it appeals to the lowest 
strata of human nature. That cannot be 
said of the Japanese court lady nor of 
Proust. 

In its formlessness which allows any 
mind, however formed, to enter and feed, 
in its substance in the study of human 
emotion especially as binding the two sexes, 
the novel is truly universal and therefore 
truly protean and truly immortal. We 
cannot predict that we shall have again 
plays as good as in the past or epic poems, 
or lyrics—though we hope—but there is 
every reason to think that while man lasts, 
the story of the love affair will be a popular 
story, and that high adventure, however 
impossible, will always appeal to boys and 
men. Here are no rules and every new 
writer takes his chance. Yet history gives 
cautious advice on one or two points. No 
doubt genius needs no advice and takes 
none; and the novel, owing to its im¬ 
perfections as yet, is a promising field for 
genius to come. But many novelists are 
no geniuses and yet ore very good novelists; 
here each one may succeed according to his 
strength. 

It seems most likely from past history 
that the novel will continue to have 
several domains, intercommunicating 
somewhat, but on the whole, separate. It 
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would seem to be good advice to aspirant 
novelists to bid them choose one field for 
each work, perhaps even to slick to one 
field throughout their work, for some forms 
of art which seem closely akin to each 
other demand different mentalities in their 
authors; and few men can have, or acquire 
and hold, several mentalities. 

If the novel is not only to continue but 
to rise higher as an art form, more thought 
will have to be given by authors to the 
question of length. No doubt the proper 
length varies according to the subject to be 
treated; but so far, few novelists have 
harmonized their subject matter with the 
number of pages in which they deal with it. 
The tendency of a story to go on for ever 
should be severely controlled. Balzac 
thought this problem out very carefully and 
perhaps came nearest to a solution. His 
characters reappear from novel to novel, 
taking chief parts in some and minor parts 
in others; and yet each novel can be read 
separately. But perhaps that solution can 
only be used by Balzac himself. 

Making one story itself attain a huge 
scale, as in Hugo's Les Misirablei or 
Tolstoy's War and Peace^ is a dubious 
proceeding—in both great works there are 
long dull stretches. Yet it is only perhaps 
because of their size that those two master* 
pieces can contain both the love story and 
the adventure story—perhaps the only 
works of fiction to do so; only the price 
paid—length—is too great. The story of 
a family in many volumes, as in Zola’s 
Rougon^MacquarU or Galsworthy’s Forsytes^ 
also only holds the interest in some of 
the parts. Jules Remains’ Men of Good 
Will has tired too many readers. Even 
Remain Rot land’s Jean Christophe shows 
some kind of genius only in the first 
volumes. 

But perhaps, apart from specialization 
of subject, length of performance, archi¬ 
tectural construction and satisfactory 
characterization (and really those are 
problems not for the novelist only but for 
all literary men), the greatest problem of 
the novelist at the present day is another 
problem of all writers: the problem of 
language. Bad writing is perhaps even 
more fatal to the novelist than to any other 
literary artist, though it is fatal to all: 
because the public of the novelist is more 
lenient in that matter than the public of the 
poet. It is easier to be a bad writer and 
yet succeed in the novel than in any other 
form of word artistry. But all great novels 
of the past have been written by masters of 
the language: Rabelais and Cen^antes can 
be read with as much precision and as 


much cnjo>'n^ent of each word as the poets 
can. And in this as in inan> other 
things the true novelist has to be a true 
poet: he has to imagine a world of the mind 
and the feelings as well as partly paint one 
that exists, and he has to learn to give each 
word he uses its true value, even as the 
poets do. D.S. 

M. Mcnendez y Pelayo, Origenes de la Novela 
(4 vols, 1905-15); G. Saintsbur>’, History of the 
French Notel (2 vols, 1917-19); E. A. B^cr, 
The History of the English Novel (10 vols. 
1924—39); G. Duharncl, Bssai sur le roman 
(1925); H. H. Borchardt, Geschichte des Romans 
und der Novetle (1926); E. M. Forster, Aspects 
of the Novel (1927); R. H. U. Bloor, The 
English Ncn>et from Chaucer to Calsicorthy 
(1935): H. Gartc, Kunstforyn Scfiauerraman 
(1935): The English Novelists, cd. D. Ver- 
schoyle (a sur\cy of the novel by 20 con- 
iemporar>' novelists, 1936); A. Thibaudet, 
Riflexions sur le Roynan (1938); A. Block, Tlu 
English Novel i'240-jSso (1939); J. Lavrin, An 
Introduction to the Russian Novel (1942); V. S. 
Pritchett, The Living Novel (1946); H. Reed, 
The Novel since 1930 (1946); T. H. LJzzcll, 
The Tedmique of the fsovel (1947); H. Gardiner, 
Fifty Years of tite American Novcly 1900-50 
(1951); R. Church, The Grou th of the Ettglish 
Novel (1951); M. Sadlcir, XlXth Century 
fiction (1951). Sec also Detective Stories; 
Epic ; Historical Figures ; Plot ; Short 
Story; Supernatural Story. 

Nursery Rhymes* A nursery rhyme 
may be understood to be any verse which 
is nomially recited by a mother or other 
adult to entertain the youngest members of 
the family. The repertory includes verses 
of many types, often with no apparent 
relation to each other or common denomin¬ 
ator other than that each is memorable, an 
essential factor of folk-verse. The rh>Tncs 
come from no one particular source, 
started in no one particular era and were 
not necessarily originally intended for 
children. There is no printed collection 
of nursery rhymes which is recognized as 
being definitive, but in practice, in every 
English-speaking countr>% the stock is 
confined to some five or six hundred 
pieces, which are constantly being ‘said 
or sung’ and must number among them 
some of the best-known verses in the 
world. 

As t$ to be expected with verse which is 
still alive in oral tradition, slight modifica¬ 
tions to the wording of the rhymes are 
liable to take place, and new pieces arc 
occasionally added while others fall out of 
favour, but as a whole, during the period 
for which there is written evidence, the 
general body of rh)ines has remained 
remarkably stable. For instance of the 51 
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rh>Tnes and songs collected in Mother 
Goose’s Melody: or. Sonnets for the Cradle 
(perhaps compiled c. 1765) all but three 
are commonly repeated today, and such of 
the rhymes as 'Hey diddle diddle, the cat 
and the fiddle’, ‘ Hush-a-bye baby on the 
tree top’ and 'Bah, bah, black sheep’ have 
altered by scarcely more than a word or t^vo 
during the years. 

This corpus of traditional verse which, 
unlike the ballad, the folk-song, the 
mummers' play, the proverbial rhyme and 
almost all the other old forms of oral lore, 
is better known today than It has ever been 
in the past, affords an inv'aluable oppor¬ 
tunity of studying the transmission of oral 
literature. The rhymes continue to be 
repeated with little thought of their history 
or possible significance, yet many may be 
traced back through nvo or three centuries, 
sometimes to their origin, and they may 
also be compared with rhymes current in 
other languages. 

The first point to emerge is that although 
the wording of a verse may have altered 
little, its application may be in no wise the 
same. Rhyming alphabets, such as ‘A 
was an apple-pie’ (current in 1671) and 
'A was an archer ’ (current in queen Anne’s 
reign), were doubtless originally composed 
for children, as were the lullabies and 
probably a number of the baby games, 
such as 'This little pig went to market’ 
(apparently current 1738) and ‘Two little 
dicky birds sitting on a wall’ (played by 
Goldsmith), but these are the exceptions, 
and it should be remembered that many 
games considered childish today were 
formerly adult amusements. 'Handy 
dandy’ (referred to by William Langland) 
is a probable example. The great majority 
of the rhymes which can be traojd back 
to the 17th century or beyond were 
formally for adult satisfaction. They were 
proverbial, like 'Jack Sprat could eat no 
fat’ (recorded 1670), political, like ‘The 
king of France went up the hill’ (written 
c. 1620), bawdy quips, like ‘Little Robin 
Redbreast sitting on a pole’ (recorded in 
1744), or fast and loose, like ‘Where are 
you going to, my pretty maid ? ’ (probably 
current 1620), one of the few rhymes to 
have been successfully rewritten. They 
were parts of broadside ballads, like 
‘Lavender’s blue, diddle, diddle’ (pr. c, 
1680), rounds, like 'Three blind mice' (a 
versioh of which appears in 1609) and even 
drinking songs, like Merrythought’s song 
in The Knight of the Burning Pestle (perf. 
1609): 

NotCj nosei jolly red nott, 

And who give met this jolly red note? 


Nutmegi and ginger, cinnamon and clovci; 

And they gave me thia jolly red nose, 

lines still unblushingly repeated in modem 
nursery rhyme books. 

A second point to emerge is that what is 
often considered folk-vcrsc can sometimes 
be shown to have had a definite origin, 
that this origin was at the hands of pro^ 
fessional versifiers and that the rhymes 
become tarnished while in the care of ^the 
folk rather than polished as was formerly 
believed. Thus 'Bxizz, quoth the blue 
fly* was by Ben Jonson (1616) and ‘If a 
man who turnip cries*, according to Mrs 
Thrale (1786), was by Dr Johnson. 
Richard Brown wrote both ‘Peter White 
will ne'er go right* (1701) and ‘Bamaby 
Bright he was a sharp cur* (1709). Horace 
Walpole printed 'There was a little man, 
and he wooed a little maid* in 1764 and 
stated it to be by Sir Charles Sedlcy. 
Sarah Catherine Martin wrote, or anyway 
put into the form in which they arc known 
today, the verses about ‘ Old Mother 
Hubbard ’ (1804). Among more recent 
rhymes 'Twinkle, twinkle, little star’ 
(1806) is by Jane Taylor, ‘ Mary had a little 
lamb’ (1830) by the American tvritcr 
Sarah Josepha Hale, ‘Wee Willie Winkie’ 
by the Scottish poet William Miller and 
‘Ten little nigger boys’ (1869) was written 
by Frank Green for the Christy minstrels, 
a song based on Septimus Winner’s ‘ Ten 
little injuns* (1868) which is still rcmem*» 
bored in American nurseries. 

Both ‘Old Mother Hubbard’ and ‘Wee 
Willie Winkie’ have been translated and 
are known in Germany, where ‘ Dcr klcine 
Villee Vinkie ’ is particularly popular. The 
fact, however, that versions of other songs 
and jingles, such as ‘London Bridge is 
falling down *, ‘ Humpty Dumpty ’ and 
‘Ladybird, ladybird, fly away home’, are 
known throughout Germany, and not only 
throughout Germany, but seem to be 
indigenous to many or most European 
countries, raises other and more difficult 
problems about the age and origins of some 
of the rhymes. It is allowable to think 
that those few which can be traced from 
Belfast to Bucharest! and apparently even 
onwards around the world, are of some 
antiquity and possibly originally had mystic 
significance. 

How close some of these European 
parallels are may be observed even in such 
a simple joke rhyme as, 

There was an old man, 

And he had a calf, 

And that’s half; 

He took him out of the stall, 

And put him on the wail, 

And that’s all, 
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which in Sweden is found as, 

Gubben och gumman hade en kalf. 

Och nu ir visan half! 

Och begge sfi korde dc kalfven i vail. 

Och nu dr %*isan all! 

Occasionally indeed the European parallel 
may assist not only in dating a verse, but in 
its interpretation; or, as in the case of the 
riddle rhyme^ 

Twelve pears hanging high. 

Twelve knights riding by; 

Each knight took a pear, 

And yet left eleven there, 

which has not been found recorded before 
1843, may provide the solution which in 
England has been lost. Thus in Le$ 
Adetiineaux amoureuXy printed at Bruges f. 
1478, appears, 

Trois moines passoient 
Trois poires pendoient 
Chascun cn prist une 
£t s'en dcmouni deiuc, 

and explication^ is given that * L*un des 
moines avoit nom Chascun \ Investigations 
of this kind help to show the aflinit>* there 
is between the oral lore of all countries. 
See also Nonsense. 

Tommy TItumb's Pretty Song Book (2 vols, 
2744) is the earliest known collection (only vol. 
z extant); Mother Gooseys Melody (possibly 
compiled c. 1765; earliest ed. extant 1791); 
Gammer Gurton*$ Garlandy cd. J. Rjtson 
(1784; enlarged cd. 1810); Popular RJtymes 0/ 
Scotlandy ed. R. Chambers (1826); Nursery 
Rhymes 0/ England (1842) and Popular Rhymes 
and Nursery Tales (1849), both cd. J. O. 
Halliweli; L. Eckensicin, Comparative Studies 
in Nursery Rhymes (1906); H. Bctt, Nursery 
Rhytnes and Tales (1924); Oxford Dictionary of 
Nursery Rhymes, ed. I. and P. Opie (1951; all 
known early collections listed and references 
given for each rhyme). P.O. 


O berammergau Passion Play. 
After a visitation of the plague in 
1633 the inhabitants of the village 
of Oberanunergau, Upper Bavaria, made a 
vow to perform a passion play every 10 
years and the vow has been maintained, with 
some interruptions, until the present day. 
The play performed was based on a mid- 
15th-century Augsburg play. The earliest 
preserved text of the Oberammergau 
version is dated i66a; there have been 
refashionings by F. Rosner (i 7 J 5 )» Ottmar 
Weis (1815, prose) and Alois Daisenberger 
(1900). The play became fashionable 
during the romantic movement and is now 
a European artistic event. 

Facsimile of the oldest text by G. Qu^i 
(1910), crit. ed. A. Hartmann (1880) and O. 
Mausser (1910); F. Rosner^s text of iTiS* 


ODE 

O. Mausser (1934); there is an ofticial tcxi 
published for each performance. 

H. Diemer-von Ilillem, O. and its P<ission- 
play (1900); F. X. Bogenrieder, O. uttd seui 
Passionspiel (1930); F. X. Bogenrieder, 
of Passionpluy O. (1934); \V. Flemmin^j, ‘Das 
obcraminergaucr Passionspiel in seiner litem- 
tur- und theatergeschichtlichen Bcdcurunp*, 
in Zschr. f. Dcuischkundc. 32 (1922) ; Official 
Guide to O. (1950, contains valuable essays); 
S. P. Jenkins, ‘ I'he O. Passion Play: a Literary 
Study’, in Gennan Life and Letters (1951'-sa). 

L.W.F. 

Ochikubo Monogatari, Japanese novel, 
written by an unknown author, at an 
unknown date (probably between 950 and 
999). The story deals with the trials of a 
persecuted step-daughter, but has a happy 
ending. 

Ochikisbo Monogatari or The Tale of the Lady 
Ochikubo, tr. W. Whitehouse (1934). 

E.B.C. 

Ode: (i) an elaborate choral lyric, particu¬ 
larly in Greek tragedy; (ii) any serious 
lyric expressing aspiration, or addressed to 
a venerated person. 

In Greece the great lyrics of the chorus 
in tragedy, the par odes and stasima which 
precede and alternate with the epeisodia, 
provide the principal model of odes. 
Since tragedy appears to have been in 
early stages mainly a lyric performance and 
was infused with religious feeling, the 
stasima had to be capable of both conveying 
the theme and arousing deep and reverent 
feeling. In Aeschylus the chorus remains 
the chief part of tragedy; in Sophocles it 
makes articulate, as the actors never do, the 
religious significance of the action; in 
Euripides, though it is sometimes appar¬ 
ently detached from the action and not 
directly religious, it is still serious, moving 
and often mysterious. Metrically these 
odes were miracles of complex structure, in 
which the smaller foot-units were finely 
wrought into cola and lines of varying 
length, and these into a strophe which was 
balanced by antistrophe, Strophic respon¬ 
sion was often exact. An epode w'as 
sometimes added. Euripides often aban¬ 
dons strophic responsion for freer, though 
still very complex, structures to correspond 
with the intense emotionalism of some of 
his choruses. 

Pindar follows the strophic structure of 
tragic lyric in his odes and repeats both 
strophe and antistrophe, as had been done 
in comedy and, when he uses epode, 
repeats all three sections. Aleman had in 
one ode repeated the strophic system many 
times, and Pindar does this in some poems. 

The poems of Alcaeus, Sappho and 
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.\nacreon are not odes in the elaborate than the average, in which a poet might 


sense, but they provided the model for 
later poems in other languages which were 
called odes. Horace for example used in 
his Canniiui, always translated as ‘Odes’, 
metres modelled usually on Greek monodic 
lyric, particularly of Sappho and Alcaeus, 
and only in the Carmen Sacculare wrote a 
choral lyric. The Carmina are nearly all 
addressed to some person or thing and 
some of them seriously sing the greatness 
of Rome and of the Roman moral life, and 
these characteristics rather than metrical 
structures are the grounds for giving the 
name to many later poems called odes. 
In the Greek church, for instance, the 
canticles are called ‘ the odes ’, though they 
correspond to classical odes in neither 
strophic nor stan2aic structure. 

The renaissance, with its deliberate 
emulation of classical ways, used the name 
and Petrarch in his 'Italia mia' and 
‘ Spirto getitil' (addressed to Rienzi) echoed 
Horace’s feeling for his country, though 
love was his theme in the odes to Laura. 
Ronsard called five books of poems Odes 
(1550-53) and some of these arc attempts 
to imitate the sweep of Pindar, but it is 
noticeable that Ronsard’s most fervent 
description (in the Abrdgi de I’art po^ttque 
franfais) is of what he imagines Sappho's 
bearing in composition to have been. 
Epithalamia of several countries at the 
renaissance approach the ode type, and 
Spenser’s great Epithalamion is remarkably 
like a Greek processional song in structure. 

Marvell invented, to honour Cromwell, 
a stanza designed to give in English verse 
a solemn tread comparable to that in 
Horace’s ‘ Roman' odes, and his ‘ Horatian 
Ode’ has indeed the noble gravity and 
wonderful compressed meaning in economy 
of words of Horace. Then Cowley 
introduced a craze in his' Pindarique Odes 
He thought that Pindar’s free-moving 
strength was sheer irregularity and better 
poets followed him in this belief, Dryden's 
Odes for St Cecilia’s Day (1687, 1697) 
having no strophic responsion, but great 
judgment in their freedom. St Cecilia odes 
by many authors, including Pope, followed 
these models till the 19th century. 

Both Horatian (‘ the Lesser ’) and 
Pindaric ('the Greater’) odes were popular 
during the i8th century, Collins writing in 
both kinds, though most movingly in the 
former, while Gray in his great learning 
produced something like real Pindaric 
structure in ‘ The Progress of Poesy ’ 
(1754) and ‘The Bard’ (1757). 

After this, the ode, greater or lesser, 
became accepted as a lyric, often longer 


pour out his most serious aspirations, and 
romantic poets of most countries wrote 
such poems. In England, Germany and 
France political as well as persona! feeling 
often appears: Coleridge, for example, 
wrote ‘ Franco ’ (1798) as an ode, as well as 
the personal ‘Dejection’ (tSozL A not¬ 
able Pindaric example (in the free inter¬ 
pretation) is Wordsworth’s magnificent 
Intimations of Immortality (1807). Some 
of Keats’s most original work is done in his 
odes (1819), for which he invented 
beautiful long stanza-forms, repeated with 
singular felicity and embodying the poet’s 
profoundest feelings in matured realiza¬ 
tion. 

The danger of the ode is that, in any age 
of sophisticated self-consciousness, its 
traditional solemnity may turn to inflation. 
The danger is charmingly turned to account 
in Gray’s mock-heroic ‘On the Death of a 
Favourite Cat’, and indicated by burlesque 
in Mrs Leo Hunter’s famous ‘Ode to an 
expiring Frog' in T/ie Picktvick Papers of 
Dickens. Its glories, however, arc among 
the most shining the lyric can achieve and 
wherever ‘ high seriousness ’ expresses 
itself in song, we find an ode. 

G. 'Thomson, Greek Lyric Metre (1929); 
A. W. Pickard-Cambridge, Dithyramb, 
Tragedy, and Comedy (1927); W. Kranz, 
Stasimon (1933); J. P. Postgatc, Protodia 
Latina (1923); K. Victor, Geschiehte der 
deutsehm Ode (1923). See also Lyric. 

C.M.I. 

Odysseus, in Latin called UHxcs or 
Ulysses, appears first in Homer; in the 
Iliad as the resourceful and diplomatic 
leader of the Ithacan contingent against 
Troy; and in the Odyssey as the central 
figure of the narrative. The Odyssey tells 
in detail the story of his wanderings on 
the prolonged and often arduous journey 
homeward to his faithful wife Penelope 
and presents him as ‘much-enduring’ of 
the afflictions sent by Poseidon and cunning 
in his wiles to circumvent them. 

In the non-Homeric poems of the epic 
cycle and in Sophocles’ Philoctetes and 
Ajax he is less admirable: for example he 
gets Palamedes falsely condemned on a 
charge of treason at Troy (Palamedes 
having detected his cowardice in feigning 
madness to excuse himself from the Trojan 
expedition); permits himself discreditable 
subterfuge in negotiating with Philoctetes; 
and displays a mean rapacity in scoiring 
the arms of Achilles against ^e Telamon- 
ian Ajax’s claim. Euripides too shows him 
heartless in Ipkigertia in Aulis and in 
Hecuba. But the sympathy of Homer 
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prevailed with later writers (except Dante). 
With the renaissance, Odj'sseus is again 
exemplar>', as in Shakespeare's Troilus and 
Cressida and in Samuel Daniel's * Ulysses 
and the Siren*. Shirley’s Co^itcst of Ajax 
and Ulysses^ Calderon’s allegorical auto and 
Goethe’s plan for a Ulysses auf Phaia 
deser\'e mention. Tennyson's ‘ Ulysses * 
achieves greatness in its presentation of the 
hero setting out on a final adventure. 
Robert Bridges* Return of Ulysses and 
Stephen Phillips* Ulysses lack interest. 

Original views are to be found in 
Samuel Butler’s Authoress of the Odyssey^ 
Jean Giraudoux's Elp^nor (1919) and Jean 
Giono’s Naissance de VOdyss^e \\gyo)\ but 
Gerhart Hauptmann’s Der Bogen dcs 
Odysseus (19x4) marked the author’s 
change from realism to neo-classicism. 
Odysseus naturally appears with subtle 
argument in Gide’s Philoctiie. Distinct 
however from all these interpretations of 
the legend is that of James Joyce’s Ulysses, 
where the Homeric idea provides the far- 
underlying artistic unity in the story of a 
modem Odysseus-figure, Leopold Bloom. 

R.A.T. 

Oguz Kagan, The Legend of. This is 
the surviving form of the old Turkish epic, 
O^zname, which has not itself come down 
to us. It relates the conquests and 
exploits of the Turkish king, Oguz (Mete) 
and his sons, during the 3rd century b.c. 
It exists in ttvo shortened versions, both 
written down in the 13th century. The 
only MS. of one of them, that in the Uygur 
alphabet, is in the Bibliothique Nationale 
and contains no Islamic element. The 
second version is found in Jasm aU 
TavSrikh of Juwaini and in EbUlgazi 
Bahadir Han’s Secere^i Terakime, in which 
minor Islamic elements have been added. 

W. RadloiT, Das Kudatku Bilik des Jusuf 
Chass^Hadtehib am Balasagun (1891-1900); 
Riza Nour, Oughuz^nanU, ^pop/e turque (1928); 
W. Bang and G. R. Rachmaci^ Die Legende von 
Ogkuz Qaghan (1932). F.I. 

Okagami (^The Great Mirror’), a Japan¬ 
ese historical story, covering Japanese 
history from 850 to 2025. Its authorship 
is uncertain and the common ascription to 
Fujiwara no Tamcnari seems incorrect. 
The date of composition is also uncertain 
and has been ascribed to various dates from 
202$ to about 1x15 (a more likely date). 
Although the main facts of the history 
described are accurate, the presentation is 
dramatic and concentrates on certain 
selected characters. Apart from its liter¬ 
ary value it often supplements the bare 
official chronicles. 


Tr. E. O. Rcischauer and J. K. Yamagiwa, 
Translations from Early Japanese Literature 
(195O. ‘ F.B C- 

Orhon Inscriptions, the most impor¬ 
tant of the oldest sur\'iving specimens of 
the Turkish language. They stand near 
lake Kosho 'Psaidam, to the west of the 
river Orhon, a tributary' of the Selenga, 
which flows into lake Baikal. They arc 
inscribed in the Turkish runic alphabet on 
uvo large stones erected, one year after 
their deaths, in memory of t^vo Turkish 
princes, Kul Tigin (t 73 i) and Bilge Kagan 
(t 734 )i they were deciphered by the 
Danish scholar, V. Thomsen, in 1896. 
The author of the inscriptions, Yulig 
Tigin, relates the history of the 'I'urks 
from their subjugation by the Chinese 
at the end of the 7th century' to their 
liberation under king Bilge. Frequent 
moral warnings and exhortations to the 
Turks arc interspersed. The style is 
polished and flowing, suggesting a con¬ 
siderable previous development of the 
language. 

V. Thomsen, Inscriptions de VOrkhon 
dichiffries (1896), Ger. tr. H. H. Schaedcr in 
Zschr. d. Dt. Nlorgenltnd. Ges. (1924-25); 
HUseyin Namik Orkun, Eski Turk YazitJan 
(1936); A. von Gabain, Altturkische Cram- 
matik (1941). F.I. 

Orpheus, in Greek mythology, was the 
son of Apollo and the Muse Criliopc. His 
music could enthrall wild beasts and move 
mountains. Advised by Chiron the cen¬ 
taur, the Argonauts took Orpheus with 
them: his music launched the Argo, helped 
it through the Symplegadcs and prevailed 
against the songs of the Sirens. Later he 
wedded the dryad Eury'dice; but she, 
fleeing from an unwanted admirer, was 
bitten by a snake and died« Inconsolable, 
Orpheus went down to the undenvorld and 
so moved Hades and Persephone that 
Eurydicc was freed to follow him upward 
provided that he never looked back at her. 
One backward glance lost her for ever. 
Orpheus then wandered to Thrace, en¬ 
chanting the men with his lamenting music 
but, for love of Eurydicc, shunning all 
women. Eventually he was tom to pieces, 
either by angry avengers of their sex or by 
Maenads je^ous of the honour of their 
god. His head, singing, floated down the 
Hebrus and was washed ashore on Lesbos. 
The Muses buried the fragments of the 
supreme musician; and his lyre was set 
among the stars. 

Ibycus speaks of Uhc famous Orpheus’. 
Pindar first set Orpheus ' father of all song ’ 
among the heroes of the Argo. Aeschylus, 
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in liisi lost Russaridcs, evidently nave him a 
Dionysiac death. Mystical sects had 
adopted him hy the 7th century; and 
Euripides lets 'I'hescus sneer at Hippolytus 
as an initiate of Orpheus. At the court of 
the Pisistratids (r. 580 B.c.) one Ono- 
macritus composed oracles for Orphic 
enthusiasts as for others; and the Orphic 
hymns were written about this time. Plato, 
thou(’h borrowing from Orphic mysticism 
in several dialogues, refers unsympathetic¬ 
ally to a lover who dared not die for his love 
and who, in the Vision of Er, takes the 
shape of a swan that he may not be reborn 
of woman. Herodotus considered Orph¬ 
eus the founder of an ascetic way of life. 
The Argouautica of Apollonius Rhodius 
seems to be founded on an earlier Argo- 
nautica, sometimes ascribed to Orpheus. 

Leaves of gold found in the graves of 
initiates in southern Italy bear passages 
from a litany possibly dating back to the 
5th century; but false mystae early traded 
in spells alien to it. Later, neo-platonists 
in Alexandria elaborated a tradition that 
implied habits of simplicity, gentleness and 
quietude. 

In the fourth book of the Georgies Virgil 
tells the story of the descent into Hades, 
explaining how the shepherd Aristaeus, 
who caused the death of Eur^’dice, lost his 
bees. In the Aetieid also the hero is 
aware of Orpheus singing to the shades in 
El>'sium. Ovid in his Metamorphoses de¬ 
scribes the double loss of Eurydicc. An 
ode of Horace and the Lament for Bion also 
remembered the story. It was through 
Ovid that Orpheus passed into the middle 
ages, in popular lais that changed him to 
a king of Faerie in a cloak of green, or. as 
in the English Sir Orfeo, to a king of 
Thrace who by his harping recovers his 
ravished queen. Dante sets Orpheus in 
the first circle of his Inferno; Chaucer 
knows him as a poet; and Robert Henry- 
son in Orpheus and Eurydice sends him 
questing through the planets. 

Orpheus is a familiar figure in the 
literature of the renaissance. In Spain 
Garciloso de la Vega composed a sonnet on 
his death; and El Divino Orfeo (1663) is 
the loveliest of Calderdn’s autos sacra- 
mentales. The Elizabethan lyric, especi¬ 
ally the Shakespearean, rings with Orpheus’ 
lute; and the most beautiful reminiscences 
arc mingled with Milton’s verse. Orfeo 
with his lute began the history of opera, 
when Angelo Poliziano’s lyric poem was 
spoken to music (Mantua, 1474). 

The later 18th century inclined to mock 
at the lyreplayer, sometimes confoimding 
him with Harlequin. But Andr£ Chenier’s 


elegiac invocation of Orpheus marked a 
change of attitude; and later devotees, 
such as Louis Menard, influenced the 
Parnassians, especially Leconte de Lisle. 

Landor, Browning, Morris, Swinburne 
and Gossc paid tribute to the deathless 
story. T. Sturge Moore wrote of a 
Eurydicc who will not return, having 
learned a deeper wisdom. Paul Valiry 
has a sonnet on Orphde in the Album de 
vers anciens; Rilke, after an early medita¬ 
tion on a Greek bronze at Naples, returned 
to the theme in Die Sonette an Orpheus 
(1922). Jean Cocteau’s Orph^e (1927) is 
a surrealist caprice, with Death as an 
elegant lady surgeon in a white coat. Jean 
Anouilh’s no less modernized Eurydice is 
more moring. 

E. W. F. Maass, Otpheiu (1895); A. 
Buuli-nger, 'Orphic”, in Rapports de I'Orph- 
isme el du Christianisme (1925); W. R. C. 
Guthrie, Orpheus and the Greek Religion 
(1935)- R.A.T. 

Ossetic Literature. Apart from an 
abundant folk-lore in the form of tales and 
poetry dealing in part with the exploits 
of the fabulous Narts (heroic themes 
shared with the Circassians and Balkars), 
the literature of Ossetia (Central Caucasus) 
consists of signed works the history of 
which goes back only to the 1880s. Ossetic 
was first written at the end of the i8th cen¬ 
tury, and in the early 19th several biblical 
and liturgical translations were printed in 
the language. Literary Ossetic begins with 
the poetry of Kosta Khetagurov (1859- 
1906), the first and still the greatest 
Ossetic author, though the bulk of his 
published work is in Russian. His poetry, 
contained in Iron fetndyr ('Ossetic Lyre’), 
reveals especially the style and trend of 
Nekrasov, but is also visited by patriotic 
and religious moods. Such moods charac¬ 
terize a great deal of pre-revolutionary 
Ossetic writing, which comprises all the 
major literary genres. E. Britayev wrote 
the first play in Ossetic; B. Boltsiyev the 
first novel. These and other writers 
represent a mostly nationalist outlook, 
which was to come in collision with Soviet 
ideology in 1920-21, when the'new order’ 
was established in Ossetia. The nationa¬ 
list tendency may be observed in the 
periodical Malusteg (‘Snowdrop’), pub¬ 
lished by the Ossetic Literary Society and 
in the work of A. Kubalov, D. lOieta- 
gurov and A. Bolayev (Kubatiyev). The 
Soviet attitude was propagandized in the 
periodicals Ziu (‘Guild’, 1925-27) and 
Fidiu*g(‘Herald’, 1927-28). Intheigsos 
the pressure of socialist realism began to 
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make itself felt in both verse and prose* 
though * delation * towards romantic 
nationalism is still apparent in the writings 
of, say, S. Dzhanayev. The periodical 
Abon (‘To-day’) was founded in 1932 to 
combat such ‘ deviation ’ and soon after the 
second world war complete uniformity was 
achieved. The transition from national¬ 
ism to socialist realism may be seen in the 
career of A. Bolayev. Since the revolution 
Ossetic literature has grot^'n considerably 
in quantity, if not in qualit>^ Attempts 
have been made to \vritc ambitious works 
(cf. K. Famion’s large-scale novel Uady 
utiter, ‘Tumult of the Storm*). Ya. 
Khoziyev (ft938), Khariton Ptiyev and 
especially the lyrist Niger maintain a good 
level of writing. Some Ossetes hav'e 
written only in Russian, e.g. D. Gatuyev, 
who has translated much Ossetic folk-lore 
into that language. 

A. Schiefner, Os^ttnskiye ubsty (1868); 
W. Miller and R. von Stackelberg, Fun/ 
o$S€tisch€ Erzdlilungen in digorschem Dialekt 
(St Petersburg, 1891); V. Nliller, Digorskiye 
skazatriya (1902); G. Dzasokhov, Kosta 
Khttagurov (1909); M. Tuganov, EHgoton 
kad^engiuz (1911); Ts. Aembalt>% Narty 
Kfuzmytsy Jyrt Batradzy taur^ghta (Berlin, 
1927); Izvts tiya Corskogo pedagogis chesk ogo 
imiituta (1925 if .); Izvestiya Severo^osetimkogo 
narodno^issUdovateV skogo imtituta (1928 ff.); 
G. Shanayev, 1 . Gatiyev and I. Kanukov, 
Pamyatniki narodnogo tvorchestva osetin (2 vols, 
1925-27); D. Gubadi, ‘Osetinskayu literatura*, 
in Literatumaya Enisiklopedtya, 8 (1934); 
Nartskiye skazaniya, tr. Valentina D^Tinik 
(1949)1 K. Khetagurov,* Sobramye soc/unmiy 
(3 vols, 1951); Osetimkiye narodnyye skazki^ 
tr. S. Britayevand K. Kazbekov (1951). 

W.K.M. 

Ottava Rimay a stanza of Italian origin, 
consisting normally of eight ii-syllabic 
lines rhyming ab ab ab cc, as used by many 
writers of romantic poems, by Ariosto and 
others and adapted to English by the 
substitution of 5-stress lines (frequently 
with feminine rhyme), as by Wyatt, 
Drayton, Fairfax, Byron {Dan Juan etc.), 
Shelley {The Witch of Atlas) and Keats 
{Isabella). C.T.O. 


P eeosif a metrical unit consisting of 
3 short syllables and one long, 
called xst, 2nd, 3rd, 4th pseon ac* 
cording to the position of the long syllable. 

Palmerln Cycle: see AmadIs de Gaula* 

Pamphlets. The word pamphlet origin¬ 
ally meant no more than a small treatise. 


with no limitation implied as to its 
character or its qualit>'. It has subse¬ 
quently acquired the special sense of a 
short work, written in a more or less 
popular manner, on a subject which is 
topical and which the author feels to be of 
burning importance. More recently the 
meaning has undergone a further degree of 
specialization and for many people 'pam¬ 
phlet* suggests the adjectives ‘superficial*, 
‘crude *, ‘ unscholarly *. 'J'his decline in 
the pamphlet’s prestige appears to have 
been associated with the growth of 
journalism and with the much wider 
availability of the larger printed book. 
Current changes in the publishing situation 
might well produce a situation in which the 
pamphlet could acquire a new importance. 

Historically the growth of the habit of 
writing and reading pamphlets appears to 
have been governed by a combination of 
two main factors—the extent of literacy in 
a particular country and a certain minimum 
degree of political and social tolerance, 
sufficient to allow a writer to feel that 
changes within his community are a serious 
possibility. Consequently the pamphlet 
has flourished in north-western Europe: it 
has not done so in such southern countries 
as Spain and Italy. In these latter coun¬ 
tries its satirical and political functions have 
often been taken over by the ballad. 

The recruitment to pamphlet-writing of 
men of remarkable literary' gifts has not 
been accidental, .since it is only compara¬ 
tively recently that the most talented 
writers have tended to abdicate from their 
position of trying deliberately to influence 
the political and religious actions of the 
public. In Great Britain a chain of out¬ 
standing men (rarely women) have devoted 
themselves to the form. They range from 
Sir Thomas More, T>'ndalc, Greene and 
Dckkcr in the i6th centur>% through 
Milton, Defoe and Swift in the i7Ch to 
Shelley and the Chartists in the 19th. In 
France there have been Rabelais, Pascal, 
Claude Desmoulins and Sicy^s and even 
Louis Napoleon himself, who w'rotc a 
pamphlet on pauperism. France in fact 
shows more clearly than any other country 
how' much the existence of the pamphlet 
depends on the w*eakcning of the pow er of 
central government and on the consequent 
growth of factions. The Satyre Mdnippde 
(1594) was a natural product of the 
religious and political ferment which pre¬ 
ceded the accession of Henry IV, the Abb6 
Siey&s wrote his pamphlet, Le Tiers £(att 
in the period immediately preceding the 
revolution of 1789, and Saint-Simon, 
Fourier and Proudhon were active as 
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untcrs of pamphlets during the unstable 
!)ut stimulating period benveen the fall of 
Napoleon and the revolution of 1848. 
'Fhcre is a striking difference beUveen the 
stagnation of German political life for 
nearly a century and a half after 1648, with 
very little pamphlet literature and the 
political vigour of the early i6th century’, 
which produced much effective writing of 
the type, including some remarkable 
examples by Luther. 

It is possible to feel that the pamphlet 
has found exceptionally favourable con¬ 
ditions in Great Britain. In no other 
country do we have such a continuous 
stream of pamphlets, many of excellent 
quality, from the i6th to the loth century. 
Certainly there is nothing elsewhere to 
compare with the extraordinary output of 
English pamphlets, amounting to tens of 
thousands, during the 17th century, nor, in 
a shoj-ter period, with the variety of the 
later Elizabethan pamphlets. As examples 
we may mention the religious pamphlets 
of More, Ty’ndalc and Fish during the 
reign of Henry VIII, followed by the 
brilliant efforts of John Knox, the Eliza¬ 
bethan pamphlets of social life written by 
such men as Dckkcr, Harman and Greene, 
the great mass of propagandist pamphlets 
which followed the outbreak of the civil 
w'ar in 1640, the tracts of the Levcllcra 
and Diggers and Milton's successful 
ventures into the pamphlet field. In the 
earlier i8th century the work of Defoe and 
Swift is outstanding. During the i8th and 
19th centuries every political controversy 
was covered by pamphlet literature: the 
Chartist pamphlets alone constitute a sub¬ 
stantial library. 

It seems clear that the pamphlet cannot 
nourish in an atmosphere of orthodoxy and 
conformity. The best pamphlets have 
been written primarily from an independ¬ 
ence of spirit; they represent essentially a 
personal comment on the life of the age and 
their vigorous language is consequently not 
accidental. 

British Pamphleteers from the 16th to the 20th 
centuries, vol. i, cd. G. Onvell and R. Reynolds 
(1948), vol. ii, cd. R. Re>’nolds and A. J. P. 
Taylor (1951): J. H. Bloom, English Tracts, 
Pamphlets and Printed Sheets; A Biblio^aphy, 
1473-^650 (2 vols, 1922-23); W. Hatter, 
Tracts on Liberty in the Puritan Revolution, 
1638-47 (3 vols, 1934); D. W. Wolfe, Leveller 
Manifestoes of the Puritan Revolution (1944); 
Arber's Engluh Garner: Later Stuart Tracts, 
ed. G. A. Aitken (1903) contains several of 
Defoe's pamphlets; Swift as a pamphleteer 
may be read in the new edition of hit Works, 
ed. H. Davis (1939 ff.); Milton’s pamphlets 
arc in the Prose Works, cd. J. A. St John (5 vols, 
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1848-81); selection in the Everyman edition, 
ed. C. E. Vaughan (1927); A. Darmesteter and 
A. Hatzfcld, LeXVP 5 i^c/e (1923); D. Momet 
Histoire de la littirature franfoise, 1660-1700 
(1942); D. Momet, Les origines inteUectueUes 
de la RA olution (3rd cd. 1933); A. Tilley, The 
Decline of the Age of Louis XIV (1929); A. 
'rhibaudet, //tJfoiVe ae la litt^raturefranfaise de 
178^ d nos jours (1936); K. Frankc, A History 
of German Literature as determined by soci^ 
forces (7th imp. 1908). A.K.H. 

Panegyrici Latinl, a collection of writers 
of encomia upon emperors, all dating from 
289-389, except Pliny the Younger, whose 
pancg>’ric on Trajan comes first. The 
most important are Drepanius on Theo¬ 
dosius, Mamertinus on Julian, and 
Nazarius on Constantine. The speeches 
are well-w’rittcn and historically valuable, 
but repel by their grotesque adulation. 

Ed. W. Bachrens (1911).—R. Pichon, Les 
derniers ^crivains profanes (1906). J.A.W. 

Pantoum {-oun, -un), a verse-form of 
Malay origin: a quatrain of which the first 
two lines have no connexion in meaning, 
or with the t\vo last, but are the means of 
providing rhymes for these lines. The 
form was introduced by Victor Hugo into 
French, and he was followed by Theodore 
de Ban\ 411 e and Leconte de Lisle; an 
English example is Austin Dobson’s In 
Town. C.T.O. 

Parnassians, name given to certain 
French poets who contributed to Le 
Pamasse Coniempofain, an anthology of 
contemporaty verse published by Lcmerre 
in three instalments (1866-71-76). In 
reaction against the looseness and sub¬ 
jectivity of much romantic verse the 
Parnassians advocated impersonality and a 
strict regard for form. Deriving their 
aesthetic from Gautier’s theory of Vart 
pour I’art and de Danville’s cult of verbal 
virtuosity, they wrote clcar-cut pictorial 
verse, which the symbolists later rejected 
for its lack of movement and shading. 

The leader of the Parnassians was 
Leconte de Lisle; their most perfect 
exponent, J.-M. de Heredia; but of some 
hundred other poets who contributed to 
Lemerre’s anthology (Baudelaire, Verlaine, 
Mallarmi among them) many had only 
an incidental connexion with the move¬ 
ment. Its influence has extended to 
Spanish and German poetry. 

M. Souriau, Histoire du Pamasse (1929)1 
P. Martino, Pamasse et Symbolisme (7th ed. 
1947). G.B. 

Parody (Gk. mtptpBla, counter-song) has 
been traced variously to Homer, to the 
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writer of the Batradtomyotnachio^ to Hip- 
ponax and to Hcgomon of Thasos; but 
there seems to be little point in looking 
for the !iterar>* origin of an activity* which 
is surely little more than the sophisticated 
exercise of the primitive impulse to 
imitate and jeer. Parody is usually dis¬ 
tinguished from other forms of unflattering 
imitation, such as travesty, which is still 
very much alive in modem revue and 
which mocks by retaining the matter and 
substituting a ludicrous form; and from 
burlesque, a term sometimes used s>mony* 
mously with trav'csty, sometimes in refer¬ 
ence to formal imitation at its wildest and 
most exaggerated, as in Fielding's mock- 
heroic battle of the w'omen in Tom Jones. 
Parody at its best, and it is true that its best 
is rare, is faithful to form and treacherous 
to matter. It has the great advantage over 
all other forms of literary criticism in its 
side-stepping of the poet's reproach that 
those who can, write, and those who can¬ 
not, criticize. The parodist must criticize 
by creating. 

The great parodists, from Aristophanes 
to James Joyce, have parodied poets and 
poetic forms rather than specific poems. 
It is one thing to juggle with one poem, as 
Harry Graham does with Jnnisfree^ sub¬ 
stituting Inverness and *a d— loud kilt* 
for the bee-loud glade, but it 1$ another 
matter to parody Yeats's mind and manner. 
Sin^e parodies are frowned on by the 
purist, though there arc of course the few 
great exceptions, such as Byron's parody 
of Southey in The Vision of Judgement 
(1822) and Shelley's parody of Words¬ 
worth's Peter Bell (1819). These are 
specific parodies which transcend the occa¬ 
sion and make a general shattering attack. 
Parody should be a critical act of imagina¬ 
tive reproduction. 

The parodist must know his man. He 
must also know what to do with him. He 
must master what Bergson called the art 
of comic transposition. He may shake his 
original out of sense into glorious nonsense, 
as Lewis Carroll docs with Southey and 
Watts, or into duller nonsense, as J. C. 
Squire does in his parody * Numerous 
Celts But there are subtler ways of 
parodying. Both the sublime and the false 
sublime are vulnerable and one of the 
oldest and best kinds of ridicule is the 
slight disturbance of sense and seriousness 
by incongruity. There is one recipe; it 
gives many results. Aristophanes intro¬ 
duced his bathetic stolen cock in the Glyke 
song in The Frogs i Scarron, in VirgUe 
travesti (mid-x 7th century), substituted 
bourgeois for aristocrat (a favourite device 


in French satire); and Don Quixote tilted 
at windmills. Buckingham in The Re~ 
hearsal {1671) turned Dr>’den’s kind and 
cooing turtles into snorting amorous hogs; 
Fielding mocked Bichardson's \irtuous 
Pamela by inventing her brother Joseph 
.\ndrews, on whom \nrtue sits less grace¬ 
fully and less profitably. Jane Austen's 
misplaced romantic heroine, Catherine 
Morland (Northangcr Abbey), found laun- 
dr>' bills instead of old manuscripts; A. C. 
Hilton made Swinburne rhapsodize on an 
octopus; and Max Beerbohm, in The 
Mote in the Middle Distance (a perfect ex¬ 
ample of parodic title) set Henr>' James's 
style and sensibility to work on the prob¬ 
lem of opening a Christmas stocking. 

In some cases, those of Virgil and James, 
the great are gently mocked. In most of 
the others, the small are made to look 
smaller by the great. And when Fielding 
and Jane Austen use literary satire it is for 
correction as well as for fun. Both ridicule 
false sentiment in life and in letters, and 
both make it shrivel up by their own sanity. 

Ironic contrast is the effect of the best 
bathos, and under bathos must be included 
the use of the frivolous title, as in Andrew 
Lang's excellent parody of Rossetti where a 
brilliantly faithful imitation is entitled * Oh, 
no, wc never mention her name’, and the 
bathetic theme, used in Isaac Hawkins 
Browne's ‘A Pipe of Tobacco' and Chester¬ 
ton's ‘ Old King Coleboth of w'hich con¬ 
tain variations in the manner of several 
poets. Bathos can be the crudest of all 
parodic methods, as in Swinburne's irre¬ 
sistible parody of Termyson's In Memoriam 
* God, whom wc sec not, is: and God, who 
is not, we seet/Fiddle, wc know, is diddle: 
and diddle, we take it, is deeIt can also 
be the subtlest, as in Byron's self-parody 
in Don Juan, where over and over again wc 
arc deliberately led to expect the sustained 
passion of Chtlde Harold only to be let 
doviTi by a jeer in the alexandrine. 

Swinburne's parody of Tennyson relies 
on repetition and exaggeration as well as 
bathos, and exaggeration or caricature is 
another method where success depends on 
restraint and perception. Beerbohm'$ 
parody of Meredith falls below his usual 
level because it is overdone, his parody of 
Arnold Bennett lacks bite because the 
Five Toums surface is exaggerated and 
everything else in Bennett ignored. Swin¬ 
burne's self-parody ^Nephelidia' is an 
interesting if characteristically unrestrained 
poetic caricature. He allows himself a 
few more adjectives, a little more allitera¬ 
tive emphasis and considerably less sense: 
'From the depth of the dreamy decline of 
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the dawn throuch a notable nimbus of 
nebulous moonshine ’. 

All parody is cxagceration because the 
very change of context isolates and em¬ 
phasizes. Some of the very best parody, 
Peacock’s parody of Byron or Joyce’s 
parody of journalese or cheap mat^azine 
stories, depends on almost exact imitation 
and could pass, in another context, for the 
original; if Mr Cypress’s song were not 
in ^^ightmare Abbey or Joyce’s cliches not 
in Ulysses they would move us, the one in 
admiring response, the other in repulsion. 
A composition which consists of actual 
phrases from an author’s work is known as 
a pastiche or cento; this is not necessarily 
a fomi of parody though it may be. as in 
Coleridge’s The Home that Jock Built. 

Joyce, the greatest parodist of this 
century’, uses parody both as satire and as 
a display of virtuosity. Ulysses is both a 
literary parody, as its title indicates, and 
a collection of smaller parodies. But it is 
a kind of inverted parody. In the Cave of 
the Winds (a newspaper office) and the 
Nausicaa episode (Gcrty Macdowcll medi¬ 
tating on underwear) it is the modem sub¬ 
ject which is intentionally cheapened by 
the satirical contact. Homer emerges un¬ 
scathed. The same effect is achieved by 
T. S. Eliot's fragmentary parodies in The 
Waste Land, where the squalor of the 
typist’s amours and the filth of the Thames 
are given ironic emphasis by the parody 
of Goldsmith’s ‘When Lovely Woman 
Stoops to Folly ’ and the echoes of Spenser’s 
‘ Prothalamion’. 

But Joyce’s parodic tour de force, the 
series of parodies of different periods and 
styles of Iinglish prose (Anglo-Saxon, 
Jacobean, Augustan, Gothic; Dickens, 
Lamb, Carlyle etc.) is little more than 
brilliant exhibitionism, and the same is 
true of many of W. H. Auden’s startling 
parodies, especially the parody of Anglo- 
Saxon alliterative verse in The Age of 
Anxiety (1948). Auden also uses literary 
imitation in another way. In For the 
Time Rci'wg (1945) he achieves a remarkably 
close and sustained imitation of Eliot. It 
is as though he calls in Eliot’s voice 
(accustomed to such occasions) to express 
his moment of spiritual revelation. The 
result—presumably unintentional—is that 
we arc distracted by literary association at 
the wrong moment. It is not parody, for 
both style and subject coincide, but a rare 
and interesting use of imitation. 

Although satirists like Aristophanes, 
Fielding and Jane Austen use parody 
merely as a part, usually a subsidiary 
part, of political or social satire, they use 


it organically, as a part of the design. 
Fielding and Jane Austen seem to have 
begun Joseph Andreus and Northan^r 

Abbey with relatively narrow literary 

attacks (on Richardson and the gothic 

novel) but in each case imagination 

breaks out of parody into more general 
satire. And it is an interesting fact that 
parody often goes with other kinds of 
satire. Medieval ecclesiastical parody and 
later humanistic parody like the Epistolae 
obsnirorum virorum (q.v.) attacked ideas 
and institutions and used literary parody 
(of biblical texts, liturgies etc.) as a 
medium. The literary parody is still used 
by such political satirists as Sagittarius, and 
E. V. Knox (‘Evoc’ of Punch) has sug¬ 
gested that the borrowed voice of fame 
gives additional force to the attack. But it 
is perhaps more likely that satirists use par¬ 
ody because they find it a useful advertise¬ 
ment of satirical purpose (irony is so often 
lost on the dull) or because they welcome 
any outlet for satirical energy*. There is 
also the possibility of giving an extra turn 
of the screw of irony. When C. Day Lewis 
parodies Marlowe in the bitter poem * Come 
live with me and be my love/ And we will all 
the pleasures prove/ Of peace and plenty, 
bed and board/ That chance employment 
may afford ’, he is less concerned with Mar¬ 
lowe’s romantic idea than with the horrors 
of the ’30s. Some of Sagittarius’ rhymes, 
in a different >vay, mock the political 
blunder by using an ironically dignified 
literary medium. 

Romance, whether medieval or the later 
spurious gothic of Germany and England 
in the 18th-century, has been a favourite 
subject. Rabelais, Cervantes, Jane Austen, 
Byron, F. Nicolai (in The Joys of Young 
Werther), and James Branch Cabell, 
T. H. White. G. B. Shaw have all, 
frivolously or seriously, been tempted by 
the romantic form and sentiment which 
beg to be parodied. And Wordsworth, 
Brotvning, Swinburne, Ibsen, amongst 
others, seem to tempt the parodist and 
make his task light. It takes two to make 
a parody and the choice of a conspicuous 
and famous butt is essential. Parody 
seldom outlives its original, which ex¬ 
plains why such excellent parodists as 
C. S Calverley and Thackeray are not 
more widely read, since much of their 
parody of minor Victorian poets and 
novelists draws no response. 

It is dangerous to say much about the 
characteristics of parodic butts. Eccen¬ 
tricity is not an inevitable temptation, or why 
have the Metaphysicals been unpopular 
subjects for parody } It may be that such 
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poets as Donne and Mar\'cll who might 
appear to be promising butts are protected 
by their o^^'n strong satire. Satirist does 
not bite satirist, perhaps because it would 
be too difficult, perhaps because the 
parodist is primarily attracted by dullness 
and lack of detachment. 

The toleration of religious parody, both 
in Greek drama and in medieval liturgical 
parody, is evidently a more or less con¬ 
scious recognition of a principle of parodic 
inoculation. Parody is both a wise license 
and a way of warding-ofl external blows. 
The conventional parody of upper-plot by 
lower-plot in classical, medieval and Eliza¬ 
bethan drama is parodic both in aim and in 
method. In the Secuttda Pastorum of the 
Towneley Cycle the Nativity is preceded by 
the farcical childbed of Mak*$ \vife and the 
stolen sheep, and similar parody gives 
comic relief and internal criticism in the 
anti-masque of the masque, and in many 
so-called romantic comedies. Parody is 
such an essential part of the structure of 
Shakespeare's comedies that it often 
passes unnoticed as such, but the clo%^ming 
aspirations of Bottom and Sir Andrew 
Aguecheek are counterpointed against the 
romance. The clowns guy the romantic 
lovers and are guyed by them. The critic¬ 
ism is delicately implicit and works both 
ways. It is this fundamentally serious use 
of parody which gives the extra dimension 
to Byron’s Don Juan. He is not only mock¬ 
ing his own romantic intensity but is giving 
it freer and fuller expression by the anti¬ 
romantic shrug which relieves and disarms. 
Within a single work or within a whole 
literature parody is more than a game. 
It provides a safeguard against both 
revolution and attack, and above all 
against the deadly sin of taking ourselves 
too seriously. 

Collections : W. Hamilton, Parodies of Ote 
Works of English and American Authors (6 vols, 
1S84-89); C. Wells, A Parody Anthology 
(1904); A. Symons, A Book of Parodies (1908); 
S. Adam and J. White, Parodies and Imitations 
(1912); W. Jerrold and R. M. Leonard, A 
Century of Parody and Imitation (1913); R. M. 
Meyer, Deutsche Parodien (1913). 

D. Dclapierrc, La Parodie (London, 1871); 
A. T. Murray, On parody and paratragoedia in 
Aristophanes {1^91); A. S. Martin, On Parody 
(1896); W. T. Dobson, Poetical Ingemsities 
(1882); C. Stone, Parody (i 9 < 5 ); P* Leh¬ 
mann, Die Parodie im MittelaJter (2 vols, 
1922); G. Kitchin, Burlesque at^ Parody in 
English (1931).—A. D. McKillop, *Jane 
Austen’s Gothic Novels’, in Notes and Queries 
(2921); E. M. Thombury, Henry Fielding’s 
Theory of the Comic Prose Epic (1931); H. D. 
King, ’Cajverley and Jean Ingelow’, in Notes 
and Queries (2952). B.H. 


Pascal Chronicle (ist half 7ih century), a 
popular, unsophisticated Byzantine world 
chronicle stretching originally from Adam 
to 629 (it only goes to 627 in the MSS). 
The last part draws on contcmporar>' 
evidence and is full of indiv idualin*. 

.Migne, Potr. Gr,, 92; cd. W. L. Dindorf 
(1832), both with Latin tr. J.M.H. 

Pastoral Poetry is that concerned, usu¬ 
ally by a literar>' convention, with the lives 
of shepherds, their loves, griefs, singing- 
matches etc. 

There is some doubt whether pastoral 
poetr>‘ was ever closely connected >vith the 
real working-day lives of shepherds. 
The first famous examples of the genre, 
the Bucolics of Theocritus, show clear traces 
of influence by something like a ‘school* 
of pastoral song at Cos, but it is at least 
possible that there were popular songs of 
shepherds referring to the legendary 
Daphnis, the blinded shepherd singer of 
Sicily; the descriptions of singing-matches 
among shepherds may be versions only 
slightly idealized of real events. Certainly 
Theocritus includes more realistic detail in 
his pictures of rustic life than other Greek 
pastoralists, though he sometimes uses the 
form as a cover for topical themes. In his 
successors, Moschus and Bion, rusticity is 
not very realistic. The beautiful Lament 
of Aloschus for Bion (not by Moschus but 
by some unknown disciple of Bion) shows 
that the convention \vas well established 
and it set the tone for much pastoral: 
lament in idealized rustic surroundings 
epitomizes at once the ageless beauty* of the 
imagined golden world of Arcadia and the 
aching longing for it of humanity barred 
out. * Et in Arcadia ego’ says the skull in 
Gucrcino’s picture of shepherds and the 
awareness of the skull is the secret of the 
persistent attraction of the world where 
shepherd boys pipe as though they would 
never be old. 

Virgil certainly in his Eclogues ’delivers 
a golden’ world, for his references to 
political and other contemporary events, 
his naturalization of ThoocriCean themes 
into northern Italian landscape and his 
occasional flights into cosmology and 
philosophy are unified by the faithful love 
he sings, and it is not surprising that 
commentators read into the famous 
‘Messianic’ Fourth Eclogue (hailing the 
expected child of Octavian and Scribonia 
or of Antony and Octav'ia) a prophecy of 
Christ, for the coming peace it describes 
resembles that in the Messianic prophecies 
in Isaiah. In Virgil’s Eclogues the dialogue 
form is frequent, and it remained popular 
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in later imitations. Virgil is even more 
outstanding among Latin pastoralists than 
Theocritus among Greek. 

Some early Christian poets (e g. Paulinus 
and Endclechius) used parts of the 
pastoral tradition and it is likely that the 
great importance of shepherd imagery' in 
Hebrew and Christian tradition encouraged 
the adoption of pastoral as one of the most 
popular classical forms. By the time 
renaissance writers were turning to the 
classical past for models, the pastoral 
terminology of the church was naturalized 
in all European languages and the Adora¬ 
tion of the Shepherds was one of the most 
popular themes of medieval drama. Every 
influence scr\’cd to confirm the shepherd 
life as the ideal life of peace and love. 

Boccaccio used verse as well as prose in 
a pastoral novel, Amclo, but the Neapolitan 
Sannazaro’s Arcadia (1504) was the first 
influential renaissance pastoral. Its tz 
verse eclogues, linked by prose, set the 
fashion and led to the Diana (c. 1559) of 
Montemayor, which was the model for, 
among other works, Sidney’s Arcadia 
where, however, the verse is secondary to 
the prose. This in its turn became a 
verse drama by Shirley in 1640. Tasso’s 
Aminta (1581) and Guarini’s II Pastor Fido 
(1583) led to Fletcher’s Faithful Shep¬ 
herdess (c. 1610) and Jonson’s Sad 

Shepherd (1641). The movement came 
late to Germany. Opitz translated Sid¬ 
ney’s Arcadia in 1629 and in Schafferey 
von der Nimfen Hercynie (1630) adapted 
Italian pastoral to a northern setting. 
Among the last masques to use the pastoral 
theme was Milton’s Comus (1634). 

Meanwhile the eclogue proper, not 
woven into novel or drama, was renewed 
in the Latin imitations of Mantuan (1448- 
1516), which influenced Barclay’s Eclogues 
in England, those of Marot in France, and 
above all, Spenser’s Shepheards Calestdar. 
In the 12 eclogues of the Calendar Spenser 
readily used the conventions of singing- 
match, dialogue and political and religious 
comment, but he also attempted some 
return to the realities of the rustic life in, 
for example, the complaints of cold weather 
and hard life in the ’February’, where he 
introduces rough dialect terms as Theo¬ 
critus may have done. The attempt is 
interesting, linguistically and otherwise, 
but the beauties of the poem belong to the 
conventional parts—the April Tay’ and 
the November dirge. The laments in the 
Caletidar and also in Astrophel probably 
gave birth to the only form of pastoral 
which remained strongly alive in later 
centuries—its use in elegy (q.v.). Other 


later pastorals, while not perhaps deserving 
Johnson’s contemptuous ‘ easy, vulgar, and 
therefore disgusting’, even in its 18th- 
century interpretation, have had the thin 
water-colour prettiness of Pope’s youthful 
Pastorals or French bergerettes. It is, 
however, interesting that Pope attempted 
to interweave nvo strands of pastoral 
history in writing * Messiah ’ as an eclogue; 
and there is perhaps an indication that the 
18th century could still think of pastoral 
as referring to the real life of the country 
poor in Swift’s joking phrase, ‘A Newgate 
Pastoral’, for The Beggar's Opera, where 
poor town life is shown. 

Fglogas by Marquina (• 1879) is the most 
serious recent use of the name and form. 

G. Knaack, ‘Bukolik’, Real-EncyclopadU der 
klassischen Altertumsuissemchaft', P. Lcgrand, 
Etude sur Th^ocrite (1898); R. J. Cholmcley, The 
Idylls of Theocritus (1919); J. Hubaux, Les 
Thhnes bueoliques dans la po^sie laline (1930); 
A. Pnrinclli, Italia e Spagna ( 2 vols, 1929); 
M. McnCndcz y Pciayo, Orlgenes de la novela 
(4 vols, 1905-15); H. A. Rennert, The Spanish 
Pastoral Romances (1912); F. Gundolf, Martin 
OpiU (1923); H. Genouy, L'Arcadia de Sidney 
dans ses rapports avec VArcadia de Sannazaro 
et la Diana de Montonayor (1928) and L'Eli- 
ment pastoral dans la poisie el dans le drome en 
Anglelerre de IS79 d /640 (1928); W. W. Greg, 
Pastoral Poetry and Pastoral Drama (1906). 

C.M.I. 

Patheiio, Maistre Pierre (1464 
anonymous French farce. A master of 
plot and characterization, the author (see 
Guillaume Alecis) treats his subject with 
imagination and realism, while avoiding 
the scatology which mars similar works of 
the age. It is the masterpiece of the 
medieval comic theatre in France. 

Maistre P. Pathelin, farce du XV* siicle, crit. 
ed. R. T. Holbrook (2nd ed., 1937). 

R. T. Holbrook, Etude sur Pathelin, essai de 
bibliographie et d'interpritation (Princeton, 
1917); E. Philipot, 'Remarques et conjectures 
sur le texte de Maistre Pathelin ’, in Romania, 
56 (1930). A.H.D. 

Patronage. In the past, in its narrowest 
sense, patronage meant the exercise of 
bounty by a person of authority and means 
toward poets, writers and scholars, who 
could be regarded as contributing to his 
honour by Uieir work. The outstanding 
examples of patrons are the two personages 
so often cited in later dedications and 
eulogies—the emperor Augustus and his 
subject Maecenas. Whereas these two ore 
instances of individual patronage, one 
royal, the other private, we find in Greece 
another kind, the patronage exercised by a 
whole community; and there has rarely 
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been such identification of writer with the 
majority of his fellow-citizens as existed 
for the Greek dramatists and poets, to 
whom prizes were awarded after public 
competition. In the middle ages, scholars 
were maintained for the most part in their 
monasteries, but there was still room for all 
three kinds of patronage, by rulers, by 
private individuals, and by large, more 
public organizations. From early times 
poets and minstrels formed part of the 
retinue of kings and great magnates, 
whether it was the germanic scop or his 
counterpart all over Europe in such 
figures as Taillcfer, who distinguished 
himself in the Norman invasion of Eng¬ 
land. Although the development of 
academies (q.v.) is rightly regarded as 
one of the accompaniments of the renais¬ 
sance, there were in fact corporate bodies 
in existence, acting as patrons, as early as 
that of Alcuin (782) founded to pursue and 
cultivate literature. The floral games of 
Toulouse, established 1324, continued as a 
stimulus to literature for nearly two 
centuries before they were endowed in 
the bequest of CUmence Isaurc (c. 1500). 
And during the middle ages as later in 
many European toums Chambers of 
Rhetoric or the municipality itself acted 
the patron—notably in Zurich and Nilm- 
berg. But the real flow'ering of the 
academics came in renaissance Italy, with 
the Platonic academy of Costmo de* Medici 
as the great example. There were several 
abortive attempts to found academics with 
royal encouragement in Elizabethan and 
Jacobean England, but the most famous of 
the 27th-cehtury institutions is the Acade¬ 
mic Fran9aJse which received its letters 
patent in 1635. Cardinal Richelieu, in¬ 
strumental in its founding, aw*arded a 
pension of 2,000 fr. to C. F. de Vaugelas, 
editor in chief of the Dictionary of the 
French Tongue. An earlier renaissance 
monarch, the emperor Maximilian I, in 
addition to reorganizing the university of 
Vienna and encouraging those of Ingolstadt 
and Freiburg, stimulated the copying of 
manuscripts and the collecting of medieval 
poems. While the renaissance saw the 
development of what might be called 
public or corporate patronage, it was also 
the age in which the old relationship of 
author to patron and public broke down. 
Widespread education meant so many 
authors that even prose and drama became 
precarious sources of income without the 
aid of a patron: in England there were so 
many writers that even the schoolmaster 
Mulcaster longed to restrict education. 
England like France had its great magnates; 


but such major figures as the countess of 
Pembroke and her brother, Sir Philip 
Sidney, stood out from the host of minor 
patrons who would pay for a dedication 
but could not maintain a protege: as a 
result most professional writers in England 
kept changing patrons, sometimes dedi¬ 
cating the same work to more than one. 

With printing, the old system was break¬ 
ing down, as the power of the book-sellers 
and publishers increased. (See Printing 
AND Publishing.) In the 17th century 
the gromh of a reading public prepared 
the ground for the system to whicli the 
greater part of the world has been 
accustomed for some two hundred and 
fifty years, the author making his arrange¬ 
ment with the publisher, like Dry den with 
Tonson. As early as 1617 Alinshcu with 
his Guide to Tongues tried the method used 
later by Pope of relying on subscription 
for independence. IVlinshcu financed the 
printing of the GuidCy managed the 
marketing, and obtained public endorse¬ 
ments from scholars and from the Uni¬ 
versity of Oxford. But munificent patrons 
continued in the habits of their predeces¬ 
sors till the end of the i8th century: 
though in England the rise of part>* politics 
and of political journalism saw individual 
patronage temporarily able to dispose of 
public funds, of places and pensions. The 
growth of a prosperous middle class in 
Europe was accompanied by the firm 
establishing of the s>'stcm whereby the 
author received pa>Tnent from the pub¬ 
lisher, who may himself have come to play 
the part of the old munificent cultured 
patron in his attitude to his author as an 
artist. For example Freiherr J. F. Cotta 
von Cottendorf, of the publishing firm of 
Cotta, was so good a friend to his authors 
that Schiller refused a higher bid from 
another firm for Wallenstein. Cotta's 
employment of Schiller on the Horen led 
to the lasting friendship with Goethe. 
Cotta, who founded the Allgemcinc 
2Seitung (1798) a journal of influence on 
German literature, was ever the friend of 
struggling talent. 

Changes in the 20th century in the 
distribution of income and in publishing 
costs have made it difficult to be a purely 
professional writer and almost impossible 
to be a successful professional poet. 
Academic presses exist to publish works of 
learning: there are a number of prizes 
offered by trusts to encourage literature; 
and films and radio offer new opportunities. 
The commissioning by the B.B.C. of a 
translation of the Aenetd by C. Day Lewis 
exemplifies the possibilities of a period in 
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which one sj'stem has broken down but 
another has not yet been firmly established. 

One form of patronage still exists in 
England in the office of the poet laureate 
which has its roots in the customs of the 
past. The personal poet attached to the 
king or magnate became almost recog-» 
nized as an official of the royal household 
in the reign of Henry III, but there was no 
office and it is not certain whether 
Chaucer's emoluments were for his poetry 
or more mundane services. The first 
personage to be anything like poet laureate, 
as later understood was Bemardus Andreas 
of Toulouse, court poet to Henry VII and 
Henry VIII and in receipt of an annuity 
as such. The title * laureate' as applied to 
Skelton and others was bestowed by the 
universities, and was not connected with 
the royal household. Spenser and Drayton 
received a pension without the office, and 
the first person to hold its equivalent as 
now understood, with a pension of 100 
marks from James I (£100 from Charles I) 
was Ben Jonson, followed by Davenant 
(1638). t 3 r>'dcn (1668) was displaced 
after the revolution of 1688 by Shadwcll 
who instituted the Birthday Ode. Succes¬ 
sive holders of the office are as follows: 
Nahum Tate (1692); Nicholas Rowe 
(1715); Laurence Eusden (17x8); Colley 
Cibber (1730); William Whitehead (1757); 
Thomas Warton (1785); H. J. Pye (1790^ 
R. Southey (18x3); W. Wordswox^ OS43); 
A. Tennyson (1850); A. Austin (1896); 
Robert Bridges (1913); John Masefield 

(1930)- 

A. H. M. Jones, The City State (1940); 
W. Hamilton, The Poets Laureate of England 
(1870); E. K. Broadus, The Laureattship 
(1921); F. P, Wilson, ‘Some Notes on Authors 
and Patrons in Tudor and Stuart Times*, in 
Adam Metnorial Studies (1948). B.L.J. 

Peimsylvania*Gcrmao» sometimes re¬ 
ferred to as Pcnnsylvania-Dutch, is the 
dialect spoken by about half a million 
Americans living in eastern Pennsylvania 
whose forefathers emigrated from the 
Rhenish Palatinate during the i8th cen¬ 
tury. The dialect developed on a chiefly 
eastern Palatine basis with some English 
admixtures. The first works of literature 
appeared by 1840, the best of which is 
Henry Harbaugh's Das alt Schtdhaus an 
der Krick. Other poems were known 
orally for a long time before they were 
printed. The themes are usually taken 
from country and village life, and "the 
good old days* of simple farming and 
childhood memory are often contrasted 
with "the evil now*. There is a strong 
didactic and moralizing strain. More 
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original poets arc Charles Calvin Ziegler 
and the ballad writer John Birmelin. Of 
the large body of prose writings in the 
dialect, the short stories of Charles C. 
More deserve to be mentioned. In recent 
times the most popular art-form has been 
the play. Clarence Jobst's En Quart 
Millich un en Halb Beint Raahm has been 
particularly successful. 

H. H. Re ic hard, Pennsylvania German 
Dialect Writings and their Writers (X918) and 
Pennsylvania German Verse (1940); E. F. 
Robackcr, Pennsylvania German Literature; 
1683—2^42 (1943); Songs Along the Mahan^ 
tongo, cd. W. E. Boyer, A. F. Buffington and 
D. Yoder (1951). E.R. 

Pentameteri a metrical line consisting of 
5 feet or 5 stresses; in classical prosody, 
the second line of elegiac metre, consisting 
of 2 penthemimers, each consisting of 2 
feet and a long syllable (in the first the feet 
may be dactylic or spondaic, in the second 
both must be dactylic); the name of "5 
measures* was due to an erroneous 
analysis of the line into 2 dactyls or 
spondees, a spondee, and 2 anapaests). 
Typical 5-strcsscd lines in English are the 
heroic verse and blank verse. Coleridge’s 

‘ In the hexameter rises the fountain*s silvery 
column. 

In the penumeter aye falling in melody back 
is based on Schiller’s 

Mm Hexameter stesgt dcs Springquclls flOssige 
Siule; 

Im PcAtnmeter drauf fftllt tie melodisch herab.* 

C,T.O. 

Penthemimer^ a metrical group consisting 
of 5 half-feet, as that forming cither half 
of a pentameter, or the first part of a 
hexameter having the caesura in the middle 
of the third foot; the corresponding 
caesura is called penthcmimcral. C.T.O. 

Periodicals. Literary. The periodical, 
as now imderstood, dates back no further 
than the middle of the 17th century. The 
literary periodical proper is yotinger still, 
because all early serial publications covered 
a variety of subjects. The advance of 
knowledge and literacy, easier communica¬ 
tions and striking progress in printing and 
distribution, have ^1 tended towards 
specialization. And since no one man could 
nowadays hope to keep pace with the 
literary material available in book form, the 
periodicals fulfil a valuable function in pro¬ 
viding quick surveys of interesting aspects 
of the various subjects. 

The number of reviews and magazines 
confining themselves strictly to the dis¬ 
cussion of humane letters has been very 
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few in comparison with that of the 
general or miscellaneous t\pe. Only 
a very small proportion of the journals 
hereafter named can be classed as ‘purely* 
literary, as J. C. Squire's London Mercurj* 
and The Times Literary Supplement can 
be so categorized. The criterion ruling 
this brief surx'ey is not sheer literary^ merit 
in style, but the fact that a journal concerns 
itself mainly or exclusively with the art of 
literature. 

France claims chronological priority 
with the Journal des S^avans (Savants), the 
first issue of which appeared on 5 Jan. 
1665. It was closely followed in Italy by 
Francesco Nazzari’s Giomale de* Letterati 
(1668-81) and in Britain by the Mercurius 
Librarius (1668-1711), though the last- 
named was no more than a catalogue of 
books. Indeed the early literar>' periodical 
every%vhere was frequently dull and un¬ 
pretentious according to modem standards 
and often consisted only of book-lists, 
sometimes annotated and sometimes not. 
Out of such humble and elementary 
beginnings was to evolv'e, in due time, the 
great British literary review, making and 
breaking authors and profoundly affecting 
national taste. 

The idea of the Journal des Savants was 
first mooted about 1663 by the historian, 
Mizeray, but it was carried out by Denis 
de Sallo, writing as ‘Ic Sicur de H6dou- 
ville’. Mainly composed of abstracts or 
summaries of books, it also indulged in 
forthright criticism of church affairs, for 
which it was suppressed after its 13 th 
issue. Colbert revived it in 1666 under 
more amenable editorship. It was^ 
acquired by the state in 1701, suspended 
by the Revolution in 1792, re-established 
in 1816 under the aegis of the Institut 
Fran9ais, taken over by the Ministry of 
Public Instruction in 1857 and run by the 
Acad^mie des Inscriptions et Belles 
l-ettrcs from 1909 onwards. 

In England the Weekly Memorials for 
the Ingenious (1681-83) filched much 
from the Journal dcs Savants (such 
' lifting' was widely practised inter-« 
nationally in periodical journalism right 
up to the 19th century, being especi^ly 
rife in the ^coloniar period in America), 
'ilie Athenian Gazette, or Casuistical 
Mercury, from the second issue called the 
Athenian Mercury (1690-97), made a 
speciality of answering readers’ letters, a 
technique that was to found a fortune for 
Alfred Harmsworth some 200 years later. 
Sundr>' other ‘mercuries’, ‘post boys’ and 
the like had their little day. The Athenian 
Mercury and the Gentleman’s Journal 
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(1692-94) foreshadowed the Spectator 
type. 

Much of the writing in these early days 
was done by hacks and joumc>Tncn 
scribblers and it is not until we come to 
Defoe, Steele and Addison, early in the 18th 
centur>', that wc find serious men of letters 
concerning themselves much with peri¬ 
odical work. Circulations were minute, 
selling prices high, advertising rudimentary* 
or non-existent, profits small and the 
average life was very short. In general the 
tone was familiar and gossipy. Periodicals 
tried to cover too many subjects (news, 
politics, obituaries, books, social chit-chat) 
and were often trivial and scurrilous, or 
even obscene. 

Defoe's .A Review of the Affairs of 
France and of All Europe (1704—12) had 
small relevance to literature, but its 
'Scandal Club’ was the precursor of the 
periodical essay. That form came to full 
flowering in Steele's Tatler {1709-11), to 
which Addison is supposed to have made 
his first contribution in the i8th issue. 
These tw’o great pioneer journalists (who 
also produced The Spectator, 1711-12, and 
The Guardian, March-Oct. 1713) were the 
first major English men of letters to concern 
themselves with the literary magazine. 

In 1731 the Gentleman's Magazine 
began a long run that lasted until 1907, 
First edited by Edward Cave (‘Sylvanus 
Urbanus ’), it reviewed other journals, 
published news (political, court, commer¬ 
cial and financial), gave a mere list of 
the new books and touched on many other 
topics. In its day it had among its 
contributors Savage, Boswell, Gilbert 
White and Arthur Young. It was the first 
to use the term ‘ magazine ’ (meaning 
‘storehouse’, and linking up with the 
military' sense) as a collection of articles for 
the general reader. 

A close imitator was the London Maga¬ 
zine (1732-84) and among others using the 
new ‘magazine’ title were the Scots 
(1739-1817, then Edinburgh Magazine, 
1817-26), the Oxford {1768-82) and the 
European (1782-1826). Through all the 
first half of the 18th century in Europe and 
far later in America the vice or weakness 
of ser\’ing up second-hand material was 
rampant. It is partly or mainly to be 
ascribed to economic causes. Because of 
these, editors were unable for many years 
to pay contributors a worth-while recom¬ 
pense for their work. Hence the borrow¬ 
ing, the plagiarism, the ‘ vomping-up’. 

Robert Dodsley’s The Museum (March 
1746-Sept. 1747), a fortnightly, began to 
display something of the character of a 
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civilized literary journal, with Horace 
Walpole, Warburton and Akenside among 
its contributors. The Monthly Review 
(1749-1845), a Whig journal founded by 
Ralph Griffiths, also bore many of the 
marks of the serious review in the field of 
belles-lettres. 

'I'he intrusion of politics into the sphere 
of letters was to remain a feature of British 
periodical journalism for many years—and 
indeed it is still seen, in the mid-20th 
century, in politico-literary weeklies like 
The New Statesman, The Spectator, and 
Time and Tide. With honourable ex¬ 
ceptions, British reviews for long allowed 
politics to sway literary judgments. 

Tor>' rivals of Griffiths were the Critical 
Review (1756-1817), the London Review 
(1775-80) and the British Critic (1793- 
1843). But the establishment of the 
Edinburgh Review, a quarterly, in October 
1802 was a major event not only in British 
literary journalism but in the history of the 
world’s serious press. It arose out of an 
idea put fortvard in 1802 by Sydney Smith 
to his friends Jeffrey, Murray and 
Brougham. It was to be a Whig commen¬ 
tary on current events and literary work, 
all articles to be considered as reflecting an 
editorial policy and therefore unsigned. 
Smith edited the first issue (which sold 
2,500 copies). In 1803 the editorship 
passed to the Edinburgh latvyer, Francis 
(later Lord) Jeffrey. 

In the words of George Saintsbury, the 
Edinburgh reviewers were ‘violently parti¬ 
san, unhesitatingly personal, and more 
inclined to find fault, the more distin¬ 
guished the subject was’. But the Review 
prospered from the start, reaching a 
circulation of 13,000 within a few years. 
It brought in as reviewers men like Scott, 
Carlyle, Hazlitt and Macaulay. Its stan¬ 
dard of reviewing has seldom been 
equalled and never surpassed; and it had a 
powerful influence both on literature and 
on politics. Under various editors the 
Edinburgh Review survived until 1929. 

The Tory counterblast was the Quarterly 
Review (Feb. 1809-), which was edited till 
1824 by William Gifford, an editor of 
Elizabethan plays. He gave his review a 
prestige comparable with that of its 
Scottish Whig rival—contributors in¬ 
cluded Scott, Canning, Southey and 
Croker—but the magazine shared with it 
the propensity for vicious ‘slating’, 
Southey wryly complained that Gifford 
looked upon writers with no more sympathy 
than Izaidc Walton used on the worms he 
used for bait. The Quarterly sdll lives. 

Both these great reviews preserved 
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anonymity-, as did Blackwood’s Edinburgh 
Magazine (1817-), edited at first by 
John Wilson, which laid itself out to 
ipaler le bourgeois with mordant wit. The 
great age had now arrived, but only a 
rapid glance can be cast at some names 
which have become famous. Major‘heavy’ 
reviews included the Westminster Review, 
the Fortnightly Review, the Contemporary 
Review, the Nineteenth Century, the 
National Review. All these turned to a 
policy of signed articles with individual 
responsibility by authors. 

From the beginning of the 19th century 
onwards the stream of British periodicals 
flowed in ever-increasing spate until it was 
interrupted by the first world war and its 
aftermath, and after the second world war 
was reduced almost to a trickle by heavy 
labour costs and taxation, high prices and 
paper shortage. 

First mention may be made of the 
London Magazine (1820-29), calibre 
of which may be judged by its publication 
of De Quincey’s Opium Eater, Hazlitt’s 
Table Talk and Lamb’s Eisays of Elia. 
Fraser’s Magazine (1830-82, continued as 
Longman’s Magazine) printed Carlyle’s 
Sartor Resartus and Thackeray’s Yelloto-^ 
plush Papers. The Dublin University 
Magazine had Mangan, Trollope and 
Wilde among its contributors. Macmillan’s 
Magazine gave hospitality to Carlyle, 
Thomas Hughes and the brothers Kings¬ 
ley ; while the Comhiil Magazine, Temple- 
Bar, Tinsley’s Magazine (which published 
some of Thomas Hardy’s early work, as 
did the Graphic), Good Words, Longman’s 
Magazine and the London Quarterly 
iRcview are part of the fabric of English 
letters. The 13 volumes of Henry Har- 
land’s Yellow Book (1894-97) brought 
together as brilliant a team as English 
literary journalism has seen. 

The work of these monthly and quarterly 
magazines was supplemented by serious 
weeklies such as the Examiner, the 
Athenaeum, the Spectator, the Saturday 
Review, the Academy, Truth, and the 
^ Speaker, some of them purely literary and 
others mixing literature and politics. In 
the 20th century the major development in 
the weekly field has been the rise to power 
and prestige of The Times Literary 
Supplement, preserving the anonymity of 
the parent journal and achieving a very 
high level of fair-minded and scholarly 
criticism. In the early part of the 
century the Saturday Westminster Gazette 
appealed to an erudite public and had no 
hesitation in setting literary competitions 
for the rendering of English verse into 
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Greek sapphics. The brief and bnlliaru 
career of the Week-end Review (founded 
by Gerald Barry) deserv'es mention. It 
was in 1934 incorporated in the New 
Statesman, which had in 1931 already ab¬ 
sorbed The Nation & Athenaeum. Though 
primarily a Fabian politico-economic or¬ 
gan, the New Statesman has at various 
limes used the services of such men of 
letters as Robert Lynd, David Garnett and 

V. S. Pritchett. Time and Tide, while 
Svaiting for no man', docs not present an 
exclusively feminist view. The New Age 
was a wonderful nursery of new and 
talented writers, such as Bennett, Wells 
and Chesterton; and there also grew up a 
set of more popular papers like X.P.'s 
Weekly, G.K.'s Weekly and John o' 
London's Weekly, catering for a new 
generation of readers feeling their way into 
the precincts of the temple of letters. A 
monthly of similar type was the Bookman. 

Among monthly English literary maga¬ 
zines of the 20th century incomparably the 
most brilliant was J. C. Squire's London 
Mercury. Sir John Squire (as he was 
later to become) shotved himself an editor 
of unusual percipience and spirit. He 
covered all departments of literature, 
chronicled the latest thing in bibliography 
and book production, touched on music, 
the fine arts and architecture, and not only 
attracted such authors as Thomas Hardy, 

W. H. Davies, Walter dc la Mare, J. B. 
Priestley and Edward Shanks, but en¬ 
couraged young talent. He made it clear 
that good literature is not, and should not 
be, dull. The English Review, conducted 
by Austin Harrison, likewise had a record 
of solid achievement. Neither of these 
had any truck with the scrambled grammar 
and tortured metaphor of the ‘new poetry' 
(and indeed Squire guyed it and parodied 
it unmercifully) but there were other 
reviews like the Adel phi, the Crtcerion and 
especially Horizon that catered more for 
the literary left wing. Life and Letters, 
hovs'ever, kept further to the right. 

France. —For the most part it was 
England that kept the periodical flag 
flying during the i8th century—but with 
significant developments in Italy, Germany, 
Switzerland and Holland. But there was 
one other very early French literary 
periodical, the Mercure de France, that 
had a long life and then, after three 
generations of desuetude, reappeared in a 
new guise. Founded by Jean Donneau de 
Vis^ (or Vizi) in 1672 as the Mercure 
galant, it was a nuxed publication, 
printing news of the court and the town, 
but also criticism, poetry, epigrams and the 
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like. Lefevre took it over in 1714 and re¬ 
titled it Mercure de France, under which 
st>’le it surv'ived till 1825, with a long 
hiatus between 1799 and 1814. The new 
Mercure dc France, founded in 1890 and 
still surviving, has been an ornament of 
French criticism, calling upon writers of 
high ability and displaying that perspicuity 
of arrangement, anal>^i$ and s>Tithesis and 
balance of judgment that distinguish the 
French literar>' genius at its best. 

It was the outstanding success of the 
Edinburgh Review' that led to emulation in 
France us elsewhere (though the French 
reviews never had the same political impor¬ 
tance as the British). La Decade philo- 
sopluque,litt^raireet politique (1794-1S04), 
renamed La Revue pliilosophique (1804— 
07), was revived in 1876. Then can^o the 
Revue encyclop6dique (1819-33), which 
had four sections, including literature and 
bibliography, methodically classified. 
Among the other early review's was the 
Revue britannique (1825-1901), which 
won itself great esteem as an interpreter of 
British life and thought, not only in the 
matter of literature but those of manners 
and customs, commerce and industr>*. 
The Resnje gemianique, which attempted 
a similar task for Germany, w'as less 
successful. In i8a8 a Re\ue fran^aise 
was started by Guizot and others, but only 
lasted nvo years. 

The most magisterial reputation of all 
was earned by the Rev'ue des Deux Mondcs, 
founded by S^gur-Dupeyron and Mauroy 
in 1829 but really gaining prestige under a 
great editor, Francois Buloz, who con¬ 
trolled it from 1831 until his death in 1877. 
For some t $ years its fortunes were 
doubtful, but thereafter it w'cnt from 
strength to strength. Sainte-Beuve, great¬ 
est of French critics, wrote for it, as did 
Balzac, Victor Hugo, Taine and Renan. 
In 1893 it acquired another distinguished 
editor—Ferdinand Brunctiire. 

The year 2829 also saw the foundation 
of the Revue dc Paris, which gave hospi¬ 
tality to such authors as Balzac, Dumas, 
Lamartine and Scribe. After collapsing in 
2844 it was revived in 1852 by a group of 
romantics, which included Th^ophilc 
Gautier. It gave welcome to writers 
frowned upon by the Revue des Deux 
Mondes, including Flaubert. Another 
collapse, in 1858, was followed by a revival 
in 1866 as Nouvelle Revue de Paris. A 
second Revue de Paris was founded in 
1894. 

Among other periodicals founded in the 
last two decades of the 19th century was 
the Revue blanche, which gave space to 
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Mallamie, Henri dc Kcanicr and Rimy dc 
CJoumiont. A valuable record of contem¬ 
porary thou^^ht was the second Revue cn- 
cyclopidiquc; it covered literature, the 
fine arts, ethics, politics and science. 

Early in the 20th century* the number of 
Parisian periodicals had reached an 
astonishing figure in the neighbourhood of 
3,500. Literary matters were incisively 
canvassed even in many of the dailies, tn a 
fashion only approached in England by a 
few papers like The Times and The iVIan- 
chester Guardian. 

/Vniong these periodicals Les Nouvelles 
liit^raircs has a high reputation. The 
Revue dc TEnscignement dcs Langucs 
vivantes, despite its title, by no means 
confines itself to teaching, but publishes 
much valuable literary* criticism. The 
Nouvclle Re\TJC fran^aise (joined in 1909 
and directed from 1919 till 1925 by Jacques 
Riviere) claimed as collaborators Gidc, 
Alain and 'Phibaudet. The Rcnoic angle- 
am^ricainc kept up the good French 
tradition of providing sober, balanced and 
perceptive criticism of books in the 
English language. After the second world 
war La Table rondo was wcU-considcred. 

Germany. —Though it was preceded by 
Rist’s Erbaulichc Monaths-Unterredun* 
gen (1663-68), the first Gemtan literary 
journal of wide influence was ]Mencke*$ 
Acta Eruditorum (1682-1776), written in 
Latin and modelled on the Journal des 
Savants. Men like Leibniz and Thoma* 
sius helped to give it authoritative status and 
a European reputation. Sundry journals 
in the Spectator style followed and J. G. 
Krause’s Ncue Zeitungen von gclchrtcn 
Sachen (1715-97) was a learned weekly. 
The Gdttingische gclchrte Anzeigcn 
(founded in 1739 as Zeitungen von 
gclchrten Sachen and changing to its 
present title in 1753) tvas another esteemed 
learned journal. 

Gottsched’s BcitrSgc zur kritischen His- 
torie dcr deutschen Sprache, Poesic, und 
Beredtsamkeit (Leipzig, 173 2-44) was 
the first true journal of literary criticism 
in German. In the 1750s appeared an 
enthusiast for the literary periodical— 
Christoph Friedrich Nicolai, liberal and 
rationalist and proprietor of an important 
Berlin publishing house. His first attempt, 
the Bibliothck der schOnen Wisscnschaften 
und dcr freien KUnste (1757-!806), was 
mediocre. For the Briofe die neucstc 
Literatur betreffend (1759-66) Nicolai 
drew in Lessing and Mendelssohn and flew 
higher. His Allgemeinc dculsche Biblio- 
thek had valuable contributions from 
Herder and others. 


Various 18th-century movements pro¬ 
duced a crop of new journals, some of them 
short-lived. The Bremer BeitrSge (1744- 
48) published work by Gellcrt and 
Klopstock; the Frankfurter gclchrte An- 
zeigen (1772-90) was an important mouth¬ 
piece of the' Sturm und Drang ’ movement, 
and contributors like Goethe and Herder 
gave it authority; Schiller’s Horen (1795- 
97, with articles by Goethe, Herder, 
Humboldt and A. W. Schlegel) aimed to 
unite German poets in the ser\’ice of truth 
and beauty. The Schlegel brothers’ 
AthenSum, Goethe’s PropylSen and 
Klcist’s Phfibus were all significant. 

F. J. Bertuch (1748-1822) has been 
called *the father of the German literary 
pcriodicar. In 1785 he founded the 
Allgcmcine Literaturzeitung, which lasted 
until 1848 and under the editorship of 
Schdtz became the most important organ 
of German letters of its day. The 
Allgcmcine Jcnaischc Literaturzeitung 
(1804-49, revived 1873-79) was another 
influential periodical. 

During the 19th century the orientation 
of German periodicals became mainly 
political or popular. But one cannot dis¬ 
regard such papers as Gartcnlaube and 
Hochland, which were not addressed to 
cultivated citizens but to people of the 
middle sort, intellectually and socially, who 
had a vague aspiration to rend what was 
good. Gartcnlaube, which by 1873 had a 
circulation of 400,00c, catered for the 
Protestant parts of Germany and Hochland 
for the Roman Catholics. 

Other 19th-century periodicals of note 
were Hegel and Vamhagen’s JahrbUcher 
fUr wissenschaftlichc Kritik, Blotter filr 
literarischc Untcrhaltung and Magazin fllr 
Literatur. Otto Julius Bierbaum’s two 
critical journals, Pan and Die Insel, 
published much of the best work of their 
period. Literarisches Zentralblatt, Kunst- 
wart, Neue deutsche Rundschau and 
Blotter fUr die Kunst should also be named. 
The last-named had an important literary 
influence and was the mouthpiece of 
Stefan George, Hofmannsthal and their 
circle. Since the second world war the 
Merkur and Ncue Literarische Welt have 
been influential in western Germany. 

Italy.— Francesco Nazzari's Giomale 
dc’ Letterati (1668-81), of Rome, which 
appeared only 3 years after the Journal des 
Savants, had wide ambitions and, in 
addition to its literary section, which 
reviewed both Italian and foreign books, it 
had a scientific branch. It was followed 
by Cinelli and Sancassini’s Biblioteca 
volante (1676-1718 and 1733-47) 



Venice, by Galleria di Minena (1696- 
1717), the province of which was stated to 
be European literature, ‘both sacred and 
profane More solid and authoritative 
than any of these was another Wnetian 
journal, Giomale dei Lettorati d*ltalia 
(1710-40). Its contributors included most 
of the Italian scholars of the day and not 
exclusively in pure literature. G. Goz2i*s 
L*Osservatore veneto (1761-62) was a 
short-lived attempt at the Spectator sndc. 
Giuseppe Baretti’s Frusta letteraria (1763- 
65) was another notable enterprise. But 
it was not until after the unification of the 
country that Italian literary journalism 
reached its full flowering. 

One monthly journal has survived as a 
part of European Hteraiy history-: the 
Nuova Antologia, founded at Florence in 
1866 by Francesco Protonotari, economist, 
professor at Pisa. It covered politics, 
flnance, the fine arts, literature and music, 
and swiftly won the collaboration of most 
of the outstanding men of the time. For 
22 years its most faithful contributor was 
the philosopher, Ruggero Bonghi; and 
other pens that helped to lend distinction 
to its pages were those of the critic Fran¬ 
cesco De Sanctis, and the poet, Giosuc 
Carducci. The Nuova Antologia was 
planned partly on the model of the Revue 
dcs Deux Mondcs, but did not confine it¬ 
self to historical and critical studies, taking 
in also novels, short stories and poems. 
Among major contributors have been Ed- 
mondo Dc Amicis, Gabriele d'Annunzio, 
Antonio Fogazzaro and Luigi Pirandello. 
In 2878 it became a fortnightly. 

Other periodicals of note were the 
Rivista europea, the Gazzetta letteraria 
and the Rassegna italiana. Ruggero 
Bonghi started La Cultura in 1881; it was 
taken over by Cesare dc Lollis in 1907 and 
he edited it till his death in 1908. 

A very deep influence on the cultural 
life of Italy w^as exercised by La Critica, 
launched by the philosopher Benedetto 
Croce in 1903 and jointly edited by him 
and Giovanni Gentile. A lively spirit of 
criticism and discussion was maintained 
by Rassegna contemporanea, Vita e 
Pensiero, L’ltalia che scrive, Rassegna 
italiana and L’ltalia letteraria. 

United States. —In the mid-i8ih cen¬ 
tury American journals were colonial. 
Not only did they slavishly follow the 
British magazines in style and format; they 
indulged in wholesale piracy of British 
work. Up to the time of The Port Folio 
three-quarters of their material was 
‘ borrowed \ and the remaining quarter 
was mostly weakly sentimental and tried 
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- all too often to represent geese as swans, 
o The strivings of such papers as The 
d Columbian Magazine (1786-90) and The 
e New-York Magazine (1790—97) may be 
n followed in Frank Luther Mott's vast 
a History oj Anurican yiagazincs, I'he 
;t Port Folio (Philadelphia, 1801-27), fln>t 
it weekly, thfn monthly, published work by 
s men like John Quincy Adams, Charles 
a Brockden Brown and Gouvcrncur Morris. 

William Tudor's North .\morican Review 
tried to assert a national outlook, but there 
t were influential voices that protested that 
e the time was not yet ripe and that for many 
1 years the European literatures must be the 
staple literary commodity, 
a .\mcrica’s first .standard quarterly was 
e the American Review of Mistoiy and 
\ Politics (1811-12). Eliakim Littell's 
, Kcieccic Magazine ran from 1844 to 1907, 
, but its stock-in-trade was the reprinting of 
, English works. Godey's Lady's Book 

t {1830-98) was too sentimental to be tiikcn 
r seriously, but it penetrated into 40,000 
s homes (by 1849) in a way no other maga- 
j zine had achieved and among all its rubbish 
1 it displayed the names of Emerson and Poe, 

- One great prevalent critical vice was 
i indiscriminate praise of mediocre or 
s worthless books merely because their 

• authors were American. This prupensin* 

• was bitterly attacked by Poe in his 12 
j months* editorship of the Southern Liter¬ 
ary Messenger. This was one of several 

• magazines (e.g. Southern Review and 
, Southern Quarterly Review) which 

attempted with vaiying success to express 
Southern culture. Regional orientation 
X was as common in America as it was in 
i Italy or Germany—partly for the same 
I main reason, because the United States 
\ were and are separate entities, each with 
I its own background and partly because of 
the huge distances between one intellectual 
I centre and another. And even by 1810 
there were still fewer than 30 magazines 
» published in the United States. 

\ The North American Review, founded 
f in 1815 and still 5 ur>'iving, may claim the 
[ longest run of any serious American 
\ periodical. In its first 60 years (which 
\ included a 9-year period of editorship by 
Low'cll, 1863-72) it was the dignified organ 
of Bostonian (especially Harvard) culture. 
From 1878, when it moved to New York, 

\ it took on a new liveliness and numbered 
' many names of the highest international 
i repute among its contributors. LictclTs 
» Living Age, surviving os The Living Age, 

I at first specialized in reprints from the 
weightier British monthlies and quarterlies^ 

1 but widened its scope from the date of its 
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re-titling. Harper’s New Monthly Mag¬ 
azine, another most vigorous centenarian 
(as Harper’s Monthly Magazine), began 
with the republication of such eminent 
Uritish authors as Dickens, George Eliot 
and 'I'rollope. It printed Melville, du 
Maurier’s Trilby. Hardy’s the Obscure 
and many later works of gcn;us or high 
talent, but from 1925 it was recast as a 
magazine of current affairs rather than of 
literature—still combining liveliness with 
distinction and including in its programme 
short stories of haute cuvde. Putnam’s 
Monthly Magazine published Longfellow, 
Lowell, Thorcau, Melville and Henry 
James, and at the time of its merger with 
The Atlantic Monthly (1910) was selling 
120,000 copies. 

In The Atlantic Monthly the United 
States magazine attained to something like 
the classic status of The Quarterly Review, 
the Mcrcurc de France and Nuova 
Antologia. Lowell was its first editor. 
In its first issue appeared Holmes, 
Emerson, Longfellow, Harriet Beecher 
Stowe and John Lothrop Motley. It has 
lived up to its great initial promise. 

'I'he Nation, though latterly an organ of 
the intellectual political left, made itself 
most influential in its first 50 years by the 
force, acuteness and tang of its book¬ 
reviewing and by its reports from foreign 
literary correspondents. The Galaxy was 
a New York reaction against the Bostonian 
tone of The Atlantic. It did much for 
Henry James and both its selection of fic¬ 
tion and its criticism were important. 
Lippincott’s Magazine was a Philadelphian 
counterpart of The Atlantic and The 
Nation. The Dial, in spite of some hope¬ 
lessly gauche early literary judgments, be¬ 
came a recognized leading journal, printing 
in its later years such men as John Dewey, 
Norman Angcll, Gerhart Hauptmann, 
Yeats and T. S. Eliot. 

The following is a list of the major periodicals 
in the countries already referred to. 

Great Britain and Ireland :— 

Academy, 1869-1915. 

Adciphi, 19*3- _ , 

Athenaeum, 1828-1921; see The Speaker. 
Athenian Gazette, 1690; Athenian Mercury, 

1690-97. 

Blackwood’s Edinburgh Mag^inc (First 6 nos, 

Edinburgh Monthly Magazine), 1817-. 
Bookman, 1891-1934. 

British Critic, I 793 “* 843 . 

British Quarterly Review, 1845-86. 
Contemporary Review, 1866-. 

Comhill Magazine, i860-. 

Criterion, 19 * 7 - 39 * 

Critical Review, 1756-1817. 


Dublin University Magazine, 1833-77; Uni¬ 
versity Magazine, 1878-82. 

Dublin University Review. 1833-36; Dublin 
Review, 1836-. 

Edinburgh Review, 1802-19*9* 

English Review, 1908-37. 

European Magazine, 1782-1826. 

Examiner, 1808—81. 

Fortnightly Review, 1865: monthly from 

* 866 ^. , , ^ , 
Fraser’s Magazine, 1830-82; re-titled Long¬ 
man's Magazine, 1882-1905* 

G. K.’s Weekly, 19*5-38. 

Gentleman’s Journal, 1692-94. 

Gentleman’s Magazine, i 73 *-* 907 * 

Good Words, 1860-1906* 

Graphic, 1869-1932; National Graphic, 193*-* 
Guardian, The (Addison and Steele), I 7 « 3 * 
Horizon, 1940-1951. 

John ©’London’s Weekly, 19 * 9 -* 

Life and Letters, 1923-24; 1928-50. 

London Magazine, i 73 *- 84 ; 1820-29. 

London Mercury, 1919-39* . . 

London Quarterly Review, 1853-193*; London 
Quarterly and Holbom Review, 1932-, 
London Review, 1775-80. 

Longman’s Magazine. See Fruscr s Maga¬ 
zine. 

Macmillan’s Mag^ine, 1859-1907* 

Mercurius Librarius, 1668-17x1. 

Monthly Review, 1749 “* 845 * 

Museum, The, 1746-47. 

Nation, The. See Speaker, 1 he. 

National Magazine, 1855-64. ^ r- ,• l 

National Review, 1883; National and English 

Review, i 9 SO"* 

New Age, 1894-I938* 

New English Weekly, 1938-50. 

New Statesman, 1913-3* Statesman and 

Nation, 193 *-* • ... v 

Nineteenth Century, 1877-1901; Nincte^th 
Century and After, 1901-1950; re-titled 
Twentieth Century. 195 *-* 

Oxford Magazine, 1768-82. 

Oxford Magazine, 1882-. 

Quarterly Review, 1809-. 

Rambler, The, 1750-5* (Samuel Johnson). 
Review of Reviews, 1890; amalgamated World 

Review, 1936-* „ . ^ »ii 

Review of the Affairs of France and of All 

Europe, A, 1704-ia. 

Saturday Review, 1855-1938. 

Saturday Westminster Gazette, 1904—22; 

Weekly Westminster Gazette, 1922-26. 
Scou Magazine. 1739-1817; re-titicd Edin¬ 
burgh Magazine, 1817-26. 

Speaker, The, 1890-1907; rc-mled The 
Nation, 1907-21; Nation and Athenaeum, 
1921-31; incorporated in New Swtesman. 
Spectator, The (Addison and Steele), * 7 »i"**- 
Spectator, The (Robert Rintoul, et ai.), 1828-. 

T.P.’s Weekly. 1002-16. 

Tatler, The (Addison and Steele), 1709-11. 
Temple-Bar, 1860-1906. 

Time and Tide, 1920-. 

The Times Literary Supplement, 1902-. 
Tinsley’s Magazine, 1867-92. 

To-Day, 1893-1908. 

Truth, 1877-. 
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Twentieth Century. See Nineteenth Century. 

Week-end Review^ 1930-34 (then merged in 
New Statesman and Nation). 

Weekly Memorials for the Ingenious^ 1681-83. 

Westminster Review, 1824-36; London and 
Westminster Review, 1836-40; Westminster 
Review, 1841-46; Westminster and Foreign 
Quarterly Review, 1847-51; Westminster 
Review, new scr., 1852-1914. 

Yellow Book, The, 1894-97. 

France :— 

Ann^c litt6raire, L*, 1754-90. 

Biblioch6que ancienne et modeme, 1714-27. 

Biblioth6que choisie, 1703-13. 

Biblioth6que universeUe et lustorique, 1686- 

93. 

Co rres pen dance litt^raire secrite, 1774-93. 

Ddcade philosophique, litt^raire et politique, 
La, 1794-1804; La Revue philosophique, 
litt^raire et politique, 1804-07: revived 
1876-. 

Gazette litt(;rairc de rEuropc, 1764-66. 

Journal, Le, 1892-1944. 

Journal dcs Savants, 1665; 1666-74 (inter¬ 
mittently); 1674-1792; revived 1816-. 

Journal Stranger, 1754^2. 

M6moircs litt^raires de la Grande Bretagne^ 
1720-24. 

M^moires pour servir h rHistoire dcs Sciences 
et dcs Alts, 1701-67. 

M^moires secrets pour servir h I’Histoire de la 
R^publiquc des I^ettres, 1762-87. 

Mercure de France (entitled Mcrcure Galant, 
1672-1714), 1714-99; revived 1814-25. 

Mcrcurc de France (another journal of this 
name), 1890-. 

Nouvelle Revue fran9aisc^ 1909-40; coUabora* 
tionisr, 1940-45; revived 1953-. 

NouvcUca de la Rdpublique des Lettres (Pierre 
Baylc; printed in Holland), 1684-1718. 

Nouvellcs littdraires. 1922—* 

Revue anglo-amdricainc, 1923-36. 

Revue bl^che, 1891-1903 (then merged in La 
Revue, earlier Revue des Revues, vid£ in/ra.) 

Revue britannique, 1825—1901. 

Revue de rEnscignement dcs Longues 
vivantes, 2889-. 

Revue dcs Deux Mondes, 1829; 2831-2944; 
re-titlcd La Revue de littdraturc, hlstoirc, 
arts ct sciences dcs Deux-Mondcs. 

Revue de Paris, 2829-44; revived 1852-58; 
revived 1866 as Nouvelle Revue de Paris. 

Revue dc Paris (another journal of this name), 
1894-. 

Revue dcs Revues, 2890-2901; re-titicd La 
Revue, 1901-. 

Revue encyclopddique, 1819-33. 

Revue cncyclopddique (another journal of this 
name), 2892-1901; re-titlcd Revue uni* 
verscllc,1901-44, 2950-. 

Revue fran^aise, 2828-30. 

Revue germonique, 1859-68* 

Revue germanique (another journal of this 
name), 1905-38. 

Revue hebdomadaire, 1892-* 

Revue indfoendante, 1842-48. 

Revue philosophique. See Ddcade philo¬ 
sophique. 

14 
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Revue politique et littdrairc (founded 1S63 as 
Revue dcs Cours littdraires; rc-tillcd 1871); 
rc-titlcd Rewe blcue, —1939. 

Revue universeUe. See Revtic encyclo- 
pddique. 

Spectatcur fnin9ais, (Marivaux), 1722-23. 
Table Rondc, La, 1949-. 

Germany :— 

Acta Eruditorum Lipsiensium, 1682-2732; 

Nova Acta Eruditorum, 1732-76. 
Allgcmcine deutsche Bibliothck, 1765-1806. 
Allgemeinc Jcnaischc Literaturzeitung, 1804- 
49; revived 1873-79. 

Allgemeinc Literaturzeitung, 1785-1848. 
Athenaum, 1798-1800. 

Bcitriige zur kntischen Historic der dcutschen 
Sprachc, Pocsic, und Beredtsamkeit, 
1732-44. 

Bibliothck dcr schdnen Wissenschaften und 
dcr freien Kiinstc, 1757-1806. 

Blitter fiir die Kunst, 1892-1919. 

Blitter fdr litcrarische Untcrhaltung, 1826- 
98. 

Bremer Beitrige, 1744-48. 

Bricfe die ncueste Litcratur betreifend, 1759-^ 

66 . 

ErbauUchc Monaths-Unterredungen, 1663- 

68 . 

Fraidcfurter gelehrte Anzeigen, 1772-90. 
Gartenlaube, 1853-1916. 

Gdttingische gelehrte Anzeigen, 2753-1801 
(formerly Zeitungen von gelchrten Sachen, 

1739-53). 

Hochland, 1903-41; 2946-. 

Horen, 1795 - 97 - 
Insel, Die, 1899-1902. 

Jahrbdchcr fiir wissenschaftliche Kricik, 1827- 
46. 

Kunsewart, 1909-37. 

Litcrarisches Zentralblatt, 1850-. 

Magazin fUr Litcratur, 1832—1915. 

Merkur, 1947—. 

Neuc deutsche Rundschau, 1874-. 

Ncuc litcrarische Welt, 1926-37; Das liters* 
rische Deutschland, X050-51: re-titled 
N.L.W., 1952-. 

Neue LtCeratur, Die. See Schdne Litcratur. 
Neue 2 ^itungen von gelehrten Sachen, 1715- 
97 - 

Pan, 1894-1900. 

Phbbus, i8o8. 

Propylien, 1798-1822. 

Schbnc Litcratur, Die, 1900-30; rc-titled Die 
Neuc Litcratur, 1931-42. 

Zeitungen von gelelmen Sachen. See G6t- 
tiogischc gelehrte Anzeigen. 

Italy:— 

Biblioteca itslisna, 1816-40. 

Bibliotecd volante, 1676-1718; revived 1733- 
47 - 

Critics, La, 1903-44; re*titled Quademi della 
Critics, 1945-. 

Culturs, La, 1882-1922; re*tit]ed La Nuova, 
2913; II Conciliatore, 2914-25; La Cultura, 

1921-35- 

Frusta letteraria, 2763-65. 

Galleria di Minerva, 269^2717. 
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Gazzctta Icttcraria, 187^-83. 

Giomalc de* Lcttcrati, x668-8i. 

OiofT^nlc dc^di Eruditi, 1882-85. 

Giomalc dci LcUtrati dMtalia, 

Giornalc storico della Ictlcracura itaUana, 
1883-. 

Italia che scrivc^ L\ 1918-. 

Italia Lcttcraria, J 929-3^» continuation of 
La Fara Ictieraria, 1925-29- 
Novcllc leitcraric, 1740-70. 

Nuova /\ntologia, 1866-. 

<^s5icrvatorc vcncto, L\ 1761-62. 

Kassc^na contcmporanca, 1909-15. 

Kasscitna italinna, 1881-87; 1919-. 

Rivista curopoa, 1869-83. 

Rivista inlcmazionale, 1869-83. 

Vita c Pcnsicro» I9i4"- 

United States:— 

American Review of History and PoIiticSi 
1811-12. 

Atlantic Monthly, 1857-. 

Columbian Mopazine, 1786-90. 

Dial, 1840-44. 

Dial (another journal of this name), 1880-1929. 
Eclectic Magazine, 1844-1907. 

Esquire, 1940-. 

Galaxy, 1866-78. 

Godey's Lady's Book, 1830-98. 

Harper's New Monthly Magazine, 1850-1900; 

Harper’s Monthly NIogazinc, 1900-. 
Lippincott’s Magazine, 1868-1916. 

Littell's Living Age, 1844-97; Living Age, 

1897-1941- 

Nation, 1865-, 

New-York NIagazine, 1790-97. 

New York Times Book Review, 1896-. 

North American Review, 1815-. 

Port Folio, 1801-27. 

Putnam's Monthly Magazine, 1853-57; Put¬ 
nam’s Magazine, 1868-70; Putnam s 

Monthly, 1906-10. 

Southern Literary Messenger, 1834-64. 
Southern Quarterly Review, 1842-67. 

Southern Review, 1828-32. ^ 

H.B.Gr. 

Persian Literature. The Persian lan¬ 
guage is a branch of the Indo-European 
group of languages. Modem Persian, 
essentially unchanged since the 9th cenwry, 
developed out of Pahlavi or Middle 
Persian which was the language of Persia 
during the reign of the Parthian (250 B.C.— 
A.D. 226) and the Sassanian (226-651) 
dynasties. Pahlavi language descended 
from what is now called Old Persian which 
was spoken during the Achaemenian rule 
(558-330 B.C.). . 

The oldest literary document of Persia 
is the Avesta (q.v.), the sacred book of 
Zoroaster the prophet, who lived not later 
than the 7th century B.c. Avesta is a sister 
language of Old Persian and was probably 
spoken in north-east Persia. 

Of Old Persian only some rock inscrip¬ 
tions remain in cuneiform writing, most 


notable of which is the Bchistun inscrip¬ 
tion of Darius the Great (521-486 B.C.). 

In Pahlavi a number of books have 
sur\ ived, most of which arc on theological 
subjects and a few of historical or purely 
literary nature. 

With the Islamic conquest (a.d. 641) 
Persian life and culture under%vent pro¬ 
found changes. However, the conquered 
Persians soon reasserted themselves not 
only by earning political freedom but also 
by their various and significant contri¬ 
butions to the Islamic civilization. As 
Islam spread cast and west, Arabic became 
the common medium of communication 
benveen its dominions and it also became 
the language of scholarship. The most 
prominent of Persian theologians, scien¬ 
tists and philosophers wrote in Arabic. 

With the establishment of independent 
Persian dynasties in north-eastern Persia 
in the 9th century, Persian poetry and 
prose started to flourish. Names of a 
number of poets have reached us who lived 
in this century but only scattered fragments 
of their poetry have survived. 

Under the Samanids {874-999) poetry 
and prose attained a high degree of 
development. Rudaki was the first in the 
line of great Persian poets. Daqiqi was an 
able predecessor of Firdowsi in attempting 
to put the national epic of Persia into 
poetry. BaPami's history is a fine speci¬ 
men of the prose of this period. 

Mahmoud of Ghazna (998-1030) carried 
on the tradition of the Samanid kings and 
in his court gathered numerous poets, 
the most notable of whom were Onsuri and 
Farrukhi. However, the glory of his a^ 
is Firdowsi, the greatest epic poet of Persia, 
whose Shah-Nameh (q.v.) is a source book 
of Persian language and history as well as a 
masterpiece of Persian poetry. Among 
prose writers of this period Bayhaqi is a 
noteworthy example. 

Persian poetry of this period has a 
unique vitality, freshness and simplicity, 
and this is also true of prose. The ornate 
style of the later poets had not yet become 
popular. The verse forms mainly used 
were qasida (literally purpose poem), a long 
poem usually of panegyric or elegiac 
nature, and masnavi (poem in couplet 
form) used for narrative purposes. Ghazal 
(ode or sonnet) and ruba'i (quatrain) 
became popular later. Ghazal was to 
become Ae chief verse form for poets of 
Iraq as qasida had been for Khorassani 
poets. 

In the second half of the i ith and in me 
t2th century under the powerful Se^uk 
kings and the contemporary dynasty of 
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Khorezmshahs, Persian poetry flourished 
and court poetrj" reached its highest 
development, .^nvari, the greatest of the 
court of the Scljuks and one of the greatest 
masters of qasida, had a rival only in 
Khaqani^ who lived in north-west Persia. 
Nizami* who also H%'ed in north-west 
Persia, is the main representative of the 
school of romantic fiction. In this field 
of didactic and philosophical poetry 
Nasir-i Kiiusrow stands out as a master. 
Omar Kha>">'am, a mathematician and 
astronomer* excelled in ruba'i. One of the 
most important features of this period is 
the influence of mystical thought on 
literature. Sanai and Attar were great 
mystic poets* the latter a master of prose 
as well. Jalal al-Din Mowlavt i Rumi* who 
lived in the 13th century* is one of the 
superb products of Persian artistic genius 
and philosophic thought and perhaps the 
greatest mystic poet of the w*hole Islamic 
civilization. 

Prose* though on the whole of secondary 
importance in Persian literature* was by no 
means neglected during the Seljuk reign 
and many significant works were produced. 

In the 13th century lived another master 
of Persian letters* the great SaMi. Sa'di’s 
importance in Persian lyric* didactic and 
narrative poetr>% as well as in prose* is 
surpassed by none and he is doubtless the 
most versatile figure in Persian literature. 
When the full impact of the Mongol 
invasion (1219) was felt* the classical age of 
Persian literature came to an end. Cul¬ 
tural life as well as material prosperity 
never fully recovered from this cataclysm. 
Only some historical works of importance 
were produced under the Mongols* the 
most notable of which arc the works of 
Juwaini and Ra^shid al-Din FazI Allah. 

In the X4th century the immortal Hafiz 
lived in Shiraz. His odes are of such 
beauty that he has been popularly supposed 
to have been divinely inspired. His 
poetry marks the zenith of Persia’s poetic 
genius. After Hafiz* Jami is the only poet 
of classical stature. He is also the author 
of some important prose works. 

During the 16th and 17th centuries the 
Persian language was established in India. 
Many Persian poets started to visit India 
or went to live there. Gradually the 
^Indian school’ of poetry arose, of which 
the more prominent representatives arc 
Urfi and Sd*ib. How^ever* Persian poetry 
after the 15th century produced no poet 
comparable with the masters of the 
classical age. 

During the early reign of the Qajars 
(1796-1921) there was a renaissance in the 


sense il\at many poets started to write in 
the style of the great classical masters. 
Qa'ani of Shiraz is the ablest poet of this 
period. 

Since the middle of the 19th centurv* the 
increasing relations with western Europe 
influenced Persian literature in various 
Vr'ays. Many European literal^’ works— 
particularly French — were translated. 
Persian writers began to write plays* 
novels and short stories on the European 
model. 

In contemporary Persian prose Muham¬ 
mad Hijazi is an important writer of short 
stories and novels. Jamal Zadeh is well 
knowTi for his short stories. Perhaps the 
most revolutionary has been Sadiq I lidayat 
w'ho has influenced numerous young 
winters. In poctr>\ Bahar* the poet 
laureate* essentially ^longed to the great 
traditions of Khorassan poets of the 
classical age. Part'in E'tesami was the 
greatest poetess Persia has produced. 
Among the younger generation of Persian 
poets of today P. N. Khanlari may be 
mentioned. 

E. G. Browne, A Literary History of Persia 
(4 vols, 1928) and Press and Poetry of Modem 
Per/w (1914); J. Darmesteter* Les origines de la 
po^tie persane (1887); H. Ethe, * Neu- 
persischc Litterstur'* in Geiger and Kuhn’s 
Crundriss der Iramschen P/tHologie (1896-1904; 
valuable biblio.); Muhammad Abd'ul Ghani* 
A History of Persian Language and Literature 
at the AJughui Court (1929-30); P. Horn, 
Geschichte der Persischen Litteratur (1901); 
A. V. W. Jackson* Early Persian Poetry (igzo ); 
R. Levy* Persian Literature (1923); Shibli 
Ku'mani* ShVr <d Ajam (Persian poetry, 5 vols, 
Lahore* 1924; in Lrdu); Kcza Qoli Khan, 
Alajma * al Fusaha (Teheran, 1877 \ in Persian); 
Re2a Zadeh Shafaq* TariUi i Adabiyat i Iran 
(A history of Persian literature* 1934; in 
Persian); C. A. Storey* Persian Literature 
(1927); Yasimi Rashid* Adabiyat i AIo*asir i 
Iran (contemporary Persian literature, 1937; 
in Persian). M.S. 

Pervigilium Veneris, a Latin poem of 
remarkable warmth and beauty, but of 
uncertain date and authorship (2nd-5th 
century a.d.). The scene is Sicily, the 
occasion a spring festival of Venus; the 
form combines praises of Venus Genctrix 
with a romantic description of spring. 
The metre is trochaic* with a refrain* and 
the use of assonance and occasionally of 
rhyme foreshadows the later* accentual 
Latin poetry. 

Ed. C. Clemcnti (3rd ed. 2936; with Eng. 
tr., comm, and biblio.). A.J.D. 

Phaedra, in Greek legend* was the 
daughter of Minos and Pastphae and the 
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second wife of Theseus. Inspired by 
Aphrodite with a passion for her stepson 
Hippolytus, a votary of the chaste Artemis, 
she mailc incestuous advances to him and, 
on his rejection of them, accused him to his 
father of violating her. Theseus invoked 
Poseidon’s wrath against his son, who was 
fatally surprised by sea-monsters as he 
drove his chariot along a beach. Phaedra 
then hanged herself. 

Sophocles wrote a Pliaedra, of which 
only 25 lines survive. Euripides handled 
the theme twice: first in the HippolyUts 
Veiled, now extant only in fragments; then 
in the famous Hippolytus (H. Crowned). 
Ovid treated the story in the Metamorphoses 
and the Heroides. Seneca adapted the 
earlier play of Euripides, making a version 
which in its turn was to be adapted by 
Robert Gamier in his Hippolyte (1573). 

Racine’s Ph^dre (1677) is the modem 
masterpiece of classical tragedy and a 
supreme analysis of the feminine heart. 
Pradon’s ridiculous counterblast, Phidre et 
Hippolyte, was produced two days later. 

Browning in ‘Artemis Prologizes’ pre¬ 
sents Artemis presiding over the resurrec¬ 
tion of I lippolytus. Swinburne’s Phaedra, 
in Poems and Ballads (ist scries), solicits 
death at Hippolytus’ hands. Walter 
Pater’s Greek Studies (1895) has an essay 
* Hippolytus Veiled ’, introducing the hero’s 
mother. Gabriele d’Annunzio’a Fedra 
(1909) shows an unrepentant nympho¬ 
maniac despatched finally by an arrow 
from the moonlight. Gide’s ‘atticizlng’ 
Thds^e introduces Phaedra as a child and 
lingers thoughtfully over her catastrophe. 

R.A.T. 

Picaresque Novel. The Spanish word 
pUaro, derived probably from Picard, was 
first applied to the hero of a Spanish novel 
of roguery in Alemdn’s Guzindn de Alfa- 
rache (1599-1604). In the anonymous 
Lazarillo de Tormes (1554; q.v.), the satire 
had also been conveyed by describing a 
master-man relationship. In the novels 
of Alemdn and Quevedo the plcaro is the 
type of sinning humanity, whose life is bad 
but who may one day make a good choice 
and save himself. The typical picaresque 
novels then arc autobiographies of a 
servant of many masters, in which the 
general state of fallen mankind is repre¬ 
sented by a scries of particular cases. Tlus 
is also true of Grimmclshauscn’s Simplicis- 
simus, but not of the so-called picaresque 
novels of Defoe, L*sage and Smollett, even 
when, as vvith Lesage, the debt to real 
Spanish picaresque narratives is consider¬ 
able. In modem journalism the word 


picaresque is often applied to coarse and 
indecent narratives of low life; this usage 
.seems deplorable. 

K. \V. Chandler, Romances of Roguery (ligg ); 

F. de Haan, An Outline of the History of the 
Novila picarisca in Spain (1903): A. R. Nykl, 
‘Picaro’, in Rev. Hispan., 77 (1929); A. A. 
Parker, ' The Psychology' of the Picaro in El 
bi/se 4 n\ in Mod. Lang. Rev., 42 (i 947 ); 
T. E. May, ‘Good and Evil in the Biuc6n \ in 
Mod. Lang. Rev., 45 (1950); T. E. May, 
'Plcaro: a Suggestion’, in Romanic Rev., 43 
(1952). E.M.W. 

Pie Quebrado, Coplas de, Spanish 
metre. A combination of 8-syllable lines 
with regularly occurring lines of 4 or 5 
syllables. Chiefly found in isth-ccntury 
poetry. E.M.W. 

Pindarics, a poem, metre or form of 
verse composed (it was held) in inutation 
of Pindar. Such English verse consists of 
several stanzas, often unequal in length and 
structure, with rhymes and stresses used 
arbitrarily, in contradistinction from Pin¬ 
dar’s odes, which were regularly composed 
of strophe, antistrophe and epode, but the 
variety’ of whose metrical structure sug¬ 
gested general irregularity to their imitators. 

C.T.O. 

P 16 iade, a group of French 16th-century 
poets who, under the leadership of Ron- 
sard, were chiefly responsible for sweeping 
away the medieval poetic tradition and 
renewing the themes and prosody of 
French verse. They overshadowed less 
radical transitional poets such as C. Marot 
and M. de Saint-Gclais, and even the 
Lyons group, with whom they were in 
sympathy. They established the sornict, 
the ode and the alexandrine in France. 
Their innovations were based on a study of 
Greek and Latin poetry, in which they 
owed much to the humanist Dorat, and on 
Italian poetry of the Petrarchan school. 
Their theories were expounded notably in 
Du Bcllay’s Defense et Illustration de la 
langue franpaise (1549) and m Ronsard’a 
preface to his Odes (1550) and his Abrdgdde 
I'art poitique (1565). 

The nucleus of the group was the 
Brigade, an association of eleven young 
poets in existence by 1548 which centred 
on the colleges of Coqueret and Boncourt. 
The traditional Pliiade comprises seven 
names: Ronsard, J.-A. de Baif, Du Bellay, 
Jodcllc, Pontus de Tyard, Belleau and 
Dorat. This was the last of several listings 
made by Ronsard; earlier, La P6ruse, Des 
Autels and Pcledcr du Mans had also been 
listed. The title ‘P 16 iade* was used 
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metaphorically by Ronsard and never 
formally adopted by his group. 

H. Chamard, HiHoire de la PUiade (4 vols, 

1939-40)- <^.B. 

Plot. Not all literar>' forms need, or 
indeed can have, a plot; for a plot has its 
being in the element of time. The essay, 
dealing with ideas, may stand outside time 
altogether; the lyrical poem may crystallize 
one moment and lift it beyond time; but 
the forms (ballad and epic, drama and 
Action both long and short) that unfold a 
chain of events linked together in time are 
stiffened by a plot, as by a spine to which 
the living tissue of narration can cling and 
around which it can grow. 

Plot, then, in its landscape-gardening 
sense of design, means a design of action: 
a story. Not, of course, just any kind of 
story. If we accept the distinction between 
story and plot as laid down by E. M. 
Forster, tiie former is defined as . .a 
narrative of events arranged in their time 
sequence—dinner coming after breakfast, 
Tuesday after Monday, decay after death, 
and so on. . . / Whereas: ‘A plot is also 
a narrative of events, the emphasis falling 
on causality. *'The king died and then 
the queen died'* is a story. “The king 
died, and then the queen died of grief* is a 
plot. The time sequence is presented, 
but the sense of causality overshadows it.* 

A plot involves not only tlie unrolling of 
time but also a belief in a rational pattern in 
the world, in cause and effect interlocked 
and capable of being understood. E. M. 
Forster, with some unfairness to three 
types of listeners, said, 'A plot cannot be 
told to a gaping audience of cave men or to a 
tyrannical sultan or to their modem 
descendant the movie-public.* Plot calls 
for thought working on fragments of 
event. 

But rationality is not the same thing as 
naturalism. The pattern is merely the 
law imposed by a work of art on itself. 
Gods and witches, the supernatural and 
the unnatural, are permitted as long as they 
are within the conventions of the plot. 
*For the purposes of poetry/ wrote 
Aristotle, convincing impossibility is 
preferable to an unconvincing posstbiUty*. 
A plot must persuade; the story-teller must 
be a highly accomplished liar. 

^ A plot (i.e. a rational, or rather a con¬ 
sistent, interrelated pattern of events 
moving in time) also implies belief in 
change. The plot-maker sees life in its 
dynamic aspect. His hero undergoes 
changing fortunes that leave him an altered 
Run in altered conditions (though the 


emphasis on inner or outer change may 
var>' from case to case). Here the 
conspiratorial overtones of the word offer 
a clue: a plot shows the meeting and clash 
of the desires of different men and women, 
or a conflict bewcen human wishes and 
that cluster of forces termed environment. 

A plot also implies surprise. This is 
equally true to its nature as a tool of art 
(which among other things seeks to excite) 
as it is to life (the pattern of which, though 
plain to omniscience, never fails to astound 
our narrower vision). The problem then 
that a plot has to solve, of being on the one 
hand true (to feeling if not to fact) and on 
the otherhand surprising, is what gives it its 
inner tension. The stor>* of a good play 
or novel leaves one with contradictory 
feelings—‘How true!' . . . and yet: ‘How 
astonishing 1 ’ 

•The whole secret of fiction and the dramA—in 
the constructionAl part—lies in the adjustment of 
things unusual to things eternal and universal. 
The writer who knows exactly how exceptional, and 
how non-cxceptional, his events should be made, 
possesses the key to the art.' (I'homss Hardy.) 

What is the correct structure of plots ? 
According to Aristotle, they ‘should be 
based on a single action, one that is a 
complete whole in itself, with a beginning, 
middle, and end*—Uic latter clause being 
dcAned thus: ‘A beginning is that wliich is 
not itself necessarily after ajiything else, and 
which has naturally something else after 
it; an end is that which is naturally after 
something itself, either as its necessary or 
usual consequent, and with nothing else 
after it; and a middle, that which is by 
nature after one thing and has also 
another after it.' This may seem pedan¬ 
tic, pedestrian even; but isolating on action 
complete in itself, in the unending flux of 
events, and tackling this action at the right 
points is one of the writer's chief problems. 

Unity of action must not here be taken 
to mean necessarily a simple action; 
complex actions—plots and sub-plots— 
are allowed by Aristotle, common sense 
and both ancient and modem practice. 
But the separate strands must all support 
the central design. ‘Every sentence and 
every word used should tend to the telling 
of the story/ (A. Trollope.) 

Even if we do grant unity of action 
(which some would stretch a little to 
include unity of tone so as to smuggle in 
certain episodical works), the slice of 
events that the writer cuts out, the 
beginning and end of his action, will differ 
legitimately with his medium: the ballad's 
tightness of plot is the reverse of the broad 
sweep of the epic; the novelist's resources 
enable him, in designing his plot, to draw 
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more on inner action, to give himself 
greater latitude in time and space than can 
the dramatist who must parade his action 
before the spectator's eye. 

The vexed question as to which comes 
first in the making of a narrative work of 
art—plot or character—is like the old 
riddle of the chicken and the egg. Ideally 
plot and character should interpenetrate so 
completely—plot arising out of character, 
character moulded by action—that there 
is no distinguishing between them. In 
practice, inspiration may not be so simul¬ 
taneous ; and we see the rift dearly enough 
in cases where characters are squeezed into 
the iron corset of the plot and emerge mis¬ 
shapen, or where the outlines of the plot 
have been trampled down by obstinately 
self-willed characters. 

Which of these ingredients of a narrative 
should take critical precedence ? 

Aristotle maintains 'that the first essen¬ 
tial, the life and soul, so to speak, of 
tragedy is the plot; and that the charac¬ 
ters come second*. We modems may, on 
psychological grounds, deny his argument 
that 'character gives us qualities, but it is 
in our actions—what we do—that we are 
happy or the reverse*; or, granting the 
primacy of plot in tragedy, we may reject 
it in other, post-Aristotelian forms of 
literature. But his emphasis on the 
forward flow of events in narration—which 
means simply that the plot-maker must 
keep his action moving—has not really 
lost its validity today and still applies, 
albeit in varying degree, to all narrative 
forms. 

There is basically only a limited number 
of plots; they can be seen, in different 
guises, recurring down the ages. The 
reason is in life itself. Human relation* 
ships, whilst infinitely varied in detail, 
reveal—stripped down to fundamentals— 
a number of repetitive patterns. Writers 
straining to invent a plot entirely fresh 
have known this for a long time. Goethe 
quoted Gozzi’s opinion that there were 
only 36 tragic situations—and he added 
that Schiller, who believed that there were 
more, had not even succeeded in finding 
as many as that. 

There are various possible reactions to 
this realization. 

The hack writer welcomes the easy 
classifiability of plots. Just as, in the past, 
hacks manufactured quantities of trivial 
variations on themes of amorous intrigue 
and heroical exploits, the greatly swelled 
ranks of contemporary purveyors of fiction 
for magazines both pulp and glossy rely 
on a limited number of tried and true 


such stereotypes as: 'Boy meets girl, boy 
loses girl, boy gets girl* or: 'Surrounded 
on all sides, I won the war single-handed * 
can be checked at any magazine-stand or in 
any cinema. Professional teachers of 
writing (particularly professors of the short 
story) arc known to give such advice as: 

* Get your hero up a tree and throw stones 
at him*—‘Make the hero fight and 
struggle, the heroine weep and suffer*—or: 

‘ Keep the hero only one jump ahead of the 
villain*. The crude day-dreaming and 
wish-fulfilment implied in such plots gives 
away their mechanical origin. Yet in all 
fairness it must be admitted that they bear 
faint traces of family resemblance to their 
worthier literary cousins twice removed. 

Another reaction—felt increasingly in 
western literature since the turn of the 
century—is exaspcratedly to give up plot 
altogether as a bad job. Many of the 
most serious writers have taken this path. 
Whilst E. M. Forster was merely content 
to say '. . . in a sort of drooping regretful 
voice, “Yes—oh dear, yes—the novel tells 
a Storys**. . other writers have risen in 
rebellion against the tyranny of the plot, 
not only in the novel but also in other 
narrative media. 

Advancing under the banner of the ‘ pure 
novel * (the same purism that haunts poetry, 
theatre, film, music and painting), Andrd 
Gide wrote in Les Faux-monnayeurs: 

' 1 should like to ttrip the novel of every element 
that does not specifically belong to the novel . • «• 
Ounvard events, accidents, traumatisms, belong^ to 
the cinema. The novel should leave them to it,* 

Virginia Woolf, marching into the field 
from a somewhat different comer, threw 
the forces of ‘ life ’ into the fray: 

*The tvriter seems constrained, not by hit own 
free vfili but by some powerful and unscrupulous 
tyrant who has him in thrall, to provide a plot, to 
provide comedy, tragedy, love interest, and so ur 
of probability embalming the whole so impeccably 
that if all his figures were to come to life tb^ would 
find themselves dressed down to the last button of 
their coata in the fashion of the hour. But some¬ 
times ... we suspect a momentary doubt, a spasm 
of rebellion. •. Is life like this? Must novels be like 
this?* 

Maeterlinck attacked plot in drama, his 
battle-cry being " the soul': 

'There is an everyday tragedy that is much more 
real, much more profound and much more true m 
our real being than the tragedy of great events* It 
is easy to feel but not easy to anew tlus because this 
essential tragedy is not simply material or psycho¬ 
logical. It Is DO longer a matter of the^ definite 
struggle of one being with another bein^^ one 
desire with another desire, or the eternal conflict of 
passion and duty* It is more a matter of showing 
what ia astonishing in the mere fact of living.* 

Strindberg formulated bis even more 
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sweeping attack on the tyranny of design, 
in his programme note to The Dreatn Ploy, 
as follows: 

"The author has tned to imitate the disjointed 
but logical form of a dream. Anything ma> 
happen: eserything is possible and probable. 
Time and space do not exist: on an insicnihcant 
groundwork of reality, imagination spins and 
weaves new patterns: a mixture of mcmoncs, 
experiences, unfettered fancies, absurdities and 
improvisations.' 

This many-sided attack on plot was and 
is only part of a more general offensive, 
not only in literature but in all the arts, on 
what has hitherto been considered neces¬ 
sary and meaningful form. This offensive 
has to some extent succeeded in severing 
the link benveen the artist’s personality and 
objective reality outside him—or more 
properly, the link bettveen the artist and 
(at least part of) his audience. Literary 
purism, pointillisme^ * inwardness ’ and 
surrealism, however different in formula¬ 
tion and immediate objective, alt tend to 
the same result: the creation of a private 
world to which the outsider is (or is not) 
admitted wholly at the author’s discretion. 

There are many critics who, while 
granting the boldness of these experiments, 
hold that the cause of art is not best 
scr\*ed by a weakening of communication. 
To the traditionalist, such a retreat means 
the jettisoning of values unchallenged in 
literature since its beginnings; to the 
rationalist, the abandonment of a view of 
the universe as causally determined and 
penetrable to reason; to the Marxist, the 
defeatism of a social order that has lost 
faith both in its own values and in the 
efficacy of action to save it from dissolution. 

But most writers retain their belief in the 
power of art constantly to find fresh 
material in life and to transmute it into 
meaningful form. Just as no two men, 
though built in mu<^ the same way, ever 
really look alike, there is no reason why 
writers cannot continue to find in a chang¬ 
ing reality those kaleidoscopic combina¬ 
tions of possibly repetitive elements that 
will enable them, in future as in the past, 
to use plot as the organising force in 
narrative forms of literature. 

*Have not all poetic truths been already 
stated ? The essence of a poetic truth is 
that no statement of it can be final.’ 
(Elizabeth Bowen.) 


Gbkeral: K. Scheffler, Form aU Schichsal. 
Die Punktion der Handlung in der Dichtkumt 
(1943)^ 

Drama and Film: A. Brunei, Film Script 
(1948); H. Dinger, Dramaturgic als Wissen^ 
tchaji (1905); G. Frcytag, Technique of tiie 
Drama^ tr. E. J. MacEwan (1908); Clayton 
Hamilton, The Theory of the Theatre (1911); 


C. E. Vaughan, Typn of Tronic Dnifua 1 ic^obi. 
O. Polti, Les Trente^Six Situations dra»r\at\i^ues 

(1^95) 

Fiction: Writers on cd. \\\ Allen 

(1948): E. M. Forster, Aspects of the .Vote/ 
(1927); P- Lubbock, The Croft of Fxctwn 
(1921); \V. Somerset Maugham, The Summing 

Muir, The Structure of the Xcn,el 
(1928); Virginia Woolf, Tlte Common Reader 
(1925). For examples of plot formulas, 
consult the magazines on any news-stand. 

G.W U. 

Poet Laureate: sec Patronage. 

Poetry. ‘Cadmon, having gone out to 
the stable of the beasts of burden, the care 
of which was eiurustcd to him. having 
resigned his limbs to sleep, a certain one 
stood by him in a dream, and said **C®d- 
mon, sing the beginning of created 
things”.’ 

To the present writer, this contains nvo 
symbols, both particularly applicable to 
our time. The poetr)* of this age lacks 
the memory of the manger where Christ 
was bom in the resting-place of the inno¬ 
cent beasts. It has forgotten the primal 
innocence and the strength, the rippling 
muscles, of animal life. Modem poetry', 
with the exception of the few great poets 
of today, is a chilly disembodied mist. 
Or else it is too consciously intellectual— 
is a wooden framework, is not bone with its 
covering and youthful flesh. Poetry should 
be living, and not a mere abstraction and 
invention. It should be *fuir, as Whit¬ 
man said, *of strong sensual germs’ and 
should have ’imaginative, spinal and 
essential attributes’. 

Nietzsche spoke somewhere of a being 
imagining he was ’the animalization of 
God What, indeed, is poetry- but this ? 

The earliest poetry praised ’the begin¬ 
ning of created things *, evoked the essence 
of created things; and the root of poetty, 
religion and magic were the same. By 
magic I do not mean mumbo-jumbo. 1 
mean that the earliest poetry arose from 
incantation, from the use of powerful and 
evocative words and rhythms, by means of 
which man could come into communication 
with his creator and with the essence of all 
created things, and by means of which he 
might And himself in unison with the 
whole of the created world, his brother. 

Man believed that by the use of certain 
rhythms he might obtain a power over the 
rhythms of the earth—the budding, grow¬ 
ing and reproduction. 

Lynn Thorndike, in A Hieiory of Magic 
and Experimental Scietice states that 
’Among the early Arabs, poetry was 
magical utterance’. Poetry should alwaj^ 
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be ‘magical utterance* in one sense. It 
should speak, always, somewhat above a 
mortal mouth, as Ben Jonson said. This 
was a characteristic of all the greatest 
poets, with the exception of Wordsworth 
who yet. in spire of his debilitated language, 
was a great poet. Unfortunately, at this 
time, owing to the misunderstood example 
of Wordsworth, many poets suffer from 
the same verbal deadness, whilst lacking 
the genius that surtived it. They are 
‘dull in a new way* (to paraphrase Dr 
Johnson on the subject of Gray) ‘and that 
makes people think them great*. 

Bacon, in The Advancentetti of Learnings 
said 

'the celebrated Persian magic was, in effect, none 
other than a notation of the correspondences in the 
strucnire of things natural and civil. Nor let any 
one understand all this of mere similitudes, as they 
might at first appear, for they really arc one and the 
some footsteps, ond impressions of nature, made 
upon different subjects. 

On reading the above, we may ask 
ourselves again wherein the difference 
bct^vccn the root of poetry and of magic 
lies. Is it not as much the work of poetry 
as of magic to discover the trace of those 
footsteps ? 

The earliest poets did not, I think, 
concern themselves with the tracing of 
those footsteps. But later poets have done 
so. And indeed, three of the greatest 
poets of the last 150 years—Girard dc 
Nerval, Rimbaud and W. B. Yeats— 
actually studied magic. Nobody could 
deny that magical utterance was theirs. 
But it was theirs because they were great 
poets. 

These, and other modern poets, did, and 
do, trace the ‘correspondences’. 

Certain poets of our own time have been 
much occupied in examining the meaning 
of material phenomena and attempting to 
see what they reveal to us of the spiritual 
world. 

Seeing the immense design of the world, 
one image of wonder mirrored by another 
image of wonder—the pattern of fern and 
of feather by the frost on the window-pane, 
the six rays of the snowflake mirrored by 
the rock-crystal’s six-rayed eternity— 
seeing the pattern of the scaly legs of birds 
mirrored in the pattern of knot-grass, may 
we not ask ourselves ‘Were those shapes 
moulded by blindness ? Are not these 
correspondences whereby, to quote 
Swedenborg, we may speak with angels ? ’ 

To return to the magic that early man 
believed could be brought about through 
the medium of words, it must be remem¬ 
bered that in the Egyptian Book of the 
Dead a chapter treats of the Words of 


Power by means of which it was possible 
to reach Osiris in the afterworld. 

The Egyptian Isis and the Grecian 
Demetcr, the goddesses of har\'est, were 
the deities especially affected by magical 
utterance, and this is particularly signifi¬ 
cant. One incantatory inscription says ‘ I 
am Isis, the goddess, the lady of the Words 
of Power’ (Matila C. Ghyka, Sorliliges du 
Verbe). 

As for the magic obtained through the 
power of rhythm: Ellen Harrison, in 
Themis, quotes a lovely fragment of a 
hymn found near a ruined temple of the 
Dictacan Zeus at Palakostio in Crete, 
(This fragment dates apparently from the 
third Minoan period—after 1500 n.c.) 

Here are the first words, reconstructed, 
restored and translated by Gilbert Murray: 

' lo, Kouros most ftr^at, 1 cive thee hail, Kronian, 
Lord of all that is wet and (tleaminK. thou art come 
at the head of thy Daimonea. To Dikte for the 
year, oh march, and rejoice in the dance and tong.’ 

Towards the end of the hymn, comes 
this passage: 

'And the Horai began to be fruitful year by 
year (?] and Dikte to possets mankind, and all wild 
living things were held about by wealth-loving 
Peace. 

lo, etc. 

To us alto leap for full jan, and lean for fleecy 
flocks, and leap for fields of fruit, and for hives to 
bring increase. 

lo, etc.’ 

The rhythms, the pulse of the earliest 
poetry had for intent, I think, to bring 
about the same effect as this leaping. They 
were believed to bring about increase, 
ripening. 

In the sacred books of China, for 
instance in the Li Ki, XVII, ii (tr. James 
Legge). we read that ‘ the ancient kings . . . 
brought [music] into harmony with the 
energy that produces life’.—The purposes 
of music and of poetry were then one. 

Dr Harrison says of the hymn from 
which the above quotation is taken, ‘The 
god invoked is not present . . He is 
bidden to come and apparently his corning 
. . . his very existence, depends on the 
ritual that invokes him*. In other words, 
his coming and his existence depend on 
the magic of words and the magic of 
rhythms. 

At this time, when there are still a few 
great poets, with a transcendental tech¬ 
nique, but when many persons arc writing 
verse who are not poets at all, and who use 
devitalized rhythms and debased and 
meaningless language, let us remember 
those early uses of rhythms and of words. 

No longer (excepting by those few great 
poets) are we initiated into the mysteries 
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by ‘the thunders of Night^wandering 
Zagrreus No. All we hear by night is the 
hum of the gnat that may bring death to us. 

It is for this cause, perhaps, that the 
terrible dirges for our dying world are so 
often muted. But they are no less terrible 
for that. 

*This is the way the world ends. 

Not tsith a bang, but a whimper.' 

It is significant that Stravinsk>' ‘re¬ 
marked continually that the music for the 
Furies is soft and constantly remains on 
the soft lever. (Ingold Dahl, writing of 
the new ‘ Orpheus * in Dance Index.) 

Of the rhythm of the original version of 
the hymn quoted above, Dr Harrison says 
‘ It opens with a refrain in ordinary lyric 
(di-iambic) metre and this refrain is 
repeated before each of the di-trochaic 
stanzas’. She adds ‘I call the metre of 
this refrain iambic because this seems 
simplest. But of course the difference 
between iambics and trochees is often 
only nominal’. 

I shall no doubt be told that the 
rudimentary rhythms still remain to us. 
Naturally. But they are often used in 
entire dissociation from the meaning. 
And this arises partly from man’s present 
dissociation from the living rhythms of the 
earth. He no longer regards himself as a 
part of nature. 

In the modem world, the purposes of 
rhythm have changed. But it is still 
creative—or it should be. 

Plato said that harmony ts knowledge 
itself. And this should be remembered. 

It should be remembered, too, that 
rhythm has been defined as * melody 
stripped of its pitch’. 

• I^ythm is in time what symmetry is in 
space’ •.. and ‘Time is primarily the form 
of inner sense said Schopenhauer in The 
World as Will and Idea. 

It may be said therefore that rhythm is 
the form of inner sense when it has 
attained full consciousness and has be¬ 
come executive. It might be described as, 
in the world of sound, what light is in the 
visible world. It shapes, and it gives new 
meaning. 

Rhythm therefore is one of the principal 
translators between dream and reality. 

‘ In Kepler . « . God is revealed in 
measured numbers, the numerical har¬ 
monics of the planetary motions arc an 
expression of the divine.* (L. L. Whyte, 
Next Development of Man.) So it is 
with Milton. But it must be remembered, 
too, that, as Curie said, ‘ It is dissymmetry 
that creates phenomena 

‘ Every great poet must inevitably 


innovate upon the example of his pre¬ 
decessors in the exact structure of his 
peculiar versification*, said Shelley in A 
Defence of Poetry. 

In ever>' age it becomes necessary to 
revivif>» rhv'thmic patterns, and there is 
invariably a great deal of opposition to this 
revivification. But wc must remember 
that even the greatest of all patterns—those 
not made by the hand of ^Ian—have been 
disapproved. Bishop Burnet, who died 
in I 7 is» was so seriously perturbed by the 
unsymmetrical arrangement of the stars 
that he rebuked the Creator for his lack of 
technique. ‘What a beautiful hemisphere 
they would have made,* he exclaimed, ‘if 
they had been placed in rank and order, if 
they had all been disposed of in regular 
figures ... all furnished and made up into 
one fair piece, or great composition, 
according to the rules of art and sym¬ 
metry 

Wc must not complain therefore if the 
patterns in the humble works of man arc 
not perceived immediately. 

When a certain kind of person is not 
grumbling about lack of symmetry*, he is 
grumbling about $>TTimetry. F. R. Leavis, 
for instance, has decided that there is little, 
if anything, to be said for Milton. The 
sound of a great deal of Milton’s verse 
affects him much as the sound of a motor 
bicycle affects my less sensitive nervous 
system. ‘We find ourselves,’ he declares, 
‘flinching from the foreseen thud.’ 

In the Victorian age and indeed until a 
very short time ago this type of person 
grumbled ceaselessly about Dryden and 
Pope, complaining that the heroic couplet 
is monotonous. It seemed so because the 
complainers lacked car. 

It is true that actual melody is absent 
from the heroic couplet, in spite of the 
splendour and unsurpassed flawlcssncss of 
Dryden’$ and Pope’s works in this medium 
—and this lack is due to the heroic couplet’s 
unvaried outward structure. For, to 
produce melody, in spite of the variations 
caused by texture, those variations are not 
alone sufficient. We must also have 
variations in the outward structure; and 
it was to these that wc were restored by 
Shelley, Blake and Coleridge. Melody, 
however, in Shelley is largely the result of 
his vowel-tcchnique, which is kmongst tlie 
most miraculous in our language: (Swin¬ 
burne approaches this spendour and 
poignancy). The actual variations of the 
vowel-technique in Shelley’s lyrics re¬ 
semble, not so much the differences 
between silk and marble, velvet and stone 
(as with the Augustans) as the difference 
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between the scents of the lily, the dark rose, 
tuberose, violet and narcissus. 

We must remember at this point that 
melody is not the only joy to be gained 
frotn the sound of poetry. 

It may be complained that in wrong 
(though skilful) hands the heroic couplet 
migltt approach the unnatural and unliving 
inevitability of the machine. ‘Reflect,’ 
said the great architect, Le Corbusier, 
‘that nothing exists in nature that 
objectively . . . approaches the pure per¬ 
fection of the most humble of machines: 
the moon is not round, the trunk of the 
tree is not straight; only sometimes is the 
wave smooth as a mirror; the rainbow is a 
fragment. Living beings, with a few 
exceptions, have not the unitary outline of 
geometry.’ 

It is true that, as Swinburne said, 
‘Whatever Pope has left us is smooth as 
Giotto’s O.’ 

But the heroic couplet, as used by Dry- 
den and Pope, and kept strictly within the 
limits of its outward structure, is yet as 
variable within those limits as the earth 
with its mountains and plains and its 
differences of soil—as the air, with its 
variations of wind. The reason why, to 
the insensitive car, the heroic couplet 
seems monotonous, is because structure 
alone and not texture has been regarded as 
the maker of rhythm. 

Let us take one of the most magnificent 
passages from Dryden’s Absalom and 
Achitophel: 

*Of thc$c the ftiUc Achitophel was first, 

A Name to all succeeding Ages curst. 

For close Dcsient tnd crooked Counsels 
Sagacious, Bold, and turbulent of Wit, 
Restless, unfixt in Principles and Place, 

In Pow'r unpleased, impatient of Disgrace; 

A fiery SouK which working out ita w-my, 
Fretted the Pygmy Body to decay: 

And o'er irtformeo the tenement of Clay.* 

And a little later in the same passage: 

* Great Wiu are sure to Madness near allied 
And thin Panitions do their Bounds divide; 
Else, w hy should he, with Wealth and Honour 
blest, 

Refuse his Age the needful hours of Rest? 
Punish a Body which he could not please. 
Bankrupt of Life, yet Prodigal of Ease ? 

And all to leave what with hit toil he won, 

To that uofcathePd two^legg'd thing, a Son: 
Got, while his Soul did huddled Notions trie, 
And bom, a shapeless Lump, tike Anarchy.' 

In this passage, where both the sound 
and the imagery seem ruthless and ancient 
as the clay after it was inundated by the 
Flood, the force is caused by the change 
from the softness of the design of the Fs 
to the blows of the succeeding hard 
consonants. In one case only is the outo¬ 
ward structure broken—in the triplet, in 


the most famous lines of the passage. But 
instead of weakening the heroic couplets, it 
gives an additional splendour, though this 
is rarely the case w'hcrc triplets arc used. 
The magnificence of the passage is added 
to by the varying weights and the variations 
in rhjthm produced by the occasional 
alliteration. The movement of 

* For close Designs and crooked Counsels fit 
seems, for instance, to be quite different 
from that of 

* Punish a Body W’hich he could not please,* 

where the alliteration gives at once the 
impression of an immense bulk straddling 
and of a violent blow that is repeated in the 
middle of the next line 

' Bankrupt of I-ifc, yet Prodigal of Ease.' 

The movement of this, again, seems to be 
quite different from that of 

'In Pow'r unpicased, impatient of Disgrace’ 

and this differs from the preceding line 
■ ttcileu, unfixt in Principles and Place.’ 

Yet all these lines (with the exception of 
the famous triplet) arc contained within 
the flawless structure of the heroic 
couplet. Strength and variation are gained 
by this absolute power over alliteration, 
over consonant-technique. Great differ¬ 
ences arc effected, too, by the varying 
height, depth, breadth and lightness of the 
caesuras. 

In the line 

‘ In Pow'r unpltased, impatient of Disgrace,’ 

the effect is gained, not only by the power¬ 
ful alliteration, but also by the phenomenal 
depth and breadth of the caesura. Com¬ 
pare that line with the first three lines of the 
passage. In these, the caesura hardly 
exists at all—at least, it is so light as to be 
scarcely noticeable. This lightness then 
changes into the violence (due to the depth 
of the pauses) in 

' Sagadous, Bold, and turbulent of Wit.’ 
though the violence of this is nothing to the 
violence of, 

‘In Pow’r unpleoscd, impatient of Disgrace.' 

' Bankrupt of Life, yet Prodigal of Ease.' 

—to return to that splendid line— 
possesses a caesura which, though long 
(owing, I think, to the huddled three- 
syllabled word ‘Prodigal’), does not so 
much divide the line by a chasm, as 
produce a stretch of flat, uninhabited land, 
and then melt into a rather terrible mock- 
jovial carelessness. 

In the line 

‘ In Pow’r unpleoscd, impatient of Disgrace,’ 
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the pause is of the same length as that in 
*A Soul, which working out its way/ 

but in the last line quoted, owing to the 
softness of the F and S and that of the 
alliterative Ws, the caesura—perhaps be¬ 
cause * Soul * ends with a soft and lengthen¬ 
ing L—seems more a matter of soaring 
through time than a matter of chasm and 
violence. Texture appears therefore to 
have an effect upon the shape of the 
caesura. 

Now let us see what Drjden himself has 
to say about the use of the caesura and 
about consonant-technique. He uses the 
caesura, as will be seen from the passage 
I am about to quote, entirely to produce an 
effect of violence, passion or roughness. 
(This, indeed, is so with all poets.) In the 
dedication to the Marquess of Normanby 
of his translation of the Aeneid^ speaking of 
his attempt to give a smooth movement to 
the verse, Dryden says: 

*I have endeavoured to follow the example of 
my master in . . . his choice of words, and his 
placing them fur the sweetness of the sound. On 
this last consideration I have shunned the caesura 
as much as possibly I could; for wherever that is 
used, It gives a roughness to the verse ; of which we 
can have little need in a language which is over¬ 
stocked with consonants. Such is not the Latin, 
w'bere the voweU and consonants are mixed in 
proportion to each other—yet Virgil judged the 
vowels to have somewhat of an over •balance and 
therefore tempers their sweetness with caesuras. 
Such difference there is in tongues that the same 
hgure which roughens one, gives majesty to 
another; and that was it which Virgil studied in his 
verses. Ovid uses it but rarely; end hence it is 
that his versification cannot so properly be called 
sweet, os luscious. The Italians are forced upon 
it, once or tw'icc, in every line, because they have a 
redundancy of vowels in their language. Their 
meui is so soft, that it will not coin without alloy 
to harden it. On the other hand, for tbe reason 
already named, 'tis all w*e can do to give sufficient 
sweetness to our language.* 

(I imagine it waa with this problem in 
the Italian language that Dante was 
occupied w'hen he wrote of * shaggy* and 
* buttered ’ words,) 

Now let us consider some of the in¬ 
credibly subtle variations to be found in 
Pope's The Rape of the Lock. Here the 
lines are as glittering, as airy, as the wings 
of the Sylplu: 

^Some to the sun their insect-wings unfold, 

Waft on the breeze, or sank in clouda of gold; 
Transparent fonns, too fine for mortal sight, 
Their fluid b^ies half dissolv'd in light. 

Loose to the wind their airy garments flew. 

Thin glitt'rinjt textures of the fllmy dew, 

Dipt in the richest tincture of the skies. 

Where light disports in ever-mingling dyes. 
While etrry beam new transient colours fiinge. 
Colours thtt change whene'er they wave their 
wings/ 

The ineS^ly subtle and exquisite changes 
in the movement of these lines is caused by 


the particular arrangement of onc-syllabled 
and tvvo-syllabled words with others that 
have the slightest possible fragn^ont of an 
extra syllabic, casting a tiny shadow, or, 
when placed together, producing a faint 
stretching pause—as with ‘their airy'* 
(here, of course, the fact that the words 
‘their airy'* ^rc assonances adds to tins 
effect). The changes in the movement arc 
caused, also, by softening assonances such 
as ‘some*, and ‘sun* placed in a certain 
arrangement with assonances that change 
from softness to poignancy: ‘insect- 
wings ‘thin glitt’ring ’—(the poignancy of 
the g in ‘wings’ lengthens the line very 
slightly). The changes in the movement 
arc caused also by an incredibly subtle and 
ever-changing arrangement of alliteration 
and of vowel-schemes—these latter stretch¬ 
ing the line, making it wave in the air, 
heightening or letting it sink. 

If we take the couplet 

'Transparent forms, too fine for mortal sixht. 

Their fluid bodies half dissolv'd in light* 

we shall find that the ‘I’ of ‘fine* and 
‘sight' lengthen the first line, and that the 
echoing ‘FI* of ‘Huid* holds the couplet 
together. In the succeeding two couplets, 
the movement is subtly different, because 
of the shrinking ‘I* of ‘wind’, ‘thin’, 

‘ glitt*ring *, ‘ dipt *, ‘ richest ‘ tincture 
‘disports’, ‘mingling*, and the stretching 
‘I’s’ of ‘skies', ‘light’, ‘dyes', and also 
because of the particular arrangement in 
which these short and long ‘ Ts * are placed. 

The movement of 

'Colours that change whene'er they uave their 
win^s * 

is different again because of the arrange¬ 
ment of the long assonances, the difference 
in length between the assonances ‘change’ 
and ‘ wave due to the softness of the V in 
‘ wave 

The reason why 1 have devoted so much 
time to the heroic couplet is because it 
shows, better than any other medium, the 
effect that texture has upon rhythm. 

Histories of English prosody have 
occupied themselves mainly with the effect 
on rhythm of variety and changes of accent, 
and the effect of alliteration; but as far as 
I know, although Robert Graves has 
written a highly interesting chapter on 
texture itself (Techniques of Modern Poetry) ^ 
the effect of texture upon rhythm and upon 
speed was not written of in critical works 
until I did so. The texture of a poem, in 
most critical works, was regarded as merely 
a matter of fatness or leanness—was 
acknowledged only as producing richness 
or sweetness or harshness in the poem; but 
the fact that texture is largely responsible 
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for rhytlim, and for variations in the speed 
of the poem, was not acknowledged. 

When, for instance, subtle variations of 
thickness and thinness (and consequently 
of darkness or faint shadow) arc brought 
about in assonances by the changing of a 
consonant or labial in the middle of a word 
—this change from thickness to thinness 
or vice-versa can actually affect, very’ 
faintly and subtly, rhythm and speed. 

Many and varied are the experimental 
enquiries made, by modem poets (not by 
those who have lost the beat of the pulse)— 
into the effect on rhythm, and on speed, of 
the use of rhymes, assonances and dis¬ 
sonances, placed ounvardly or at different 
places in the line, in most elaborate 
patterns: and the effect on speed of 
equivalent syllables, that system which 
produces more variations than almost any 
other device. (For is it possible that two 
words of one syllable each, equal in speed 
one word of nvo syllables ? It is obvious 
that the latter, if unweighted by heavy 
consonants, move far more quickly. The 
system, therefore, of equivalent syllables 
gives variety.) 

The rhythm and speed of a skilful un¬ 
rhymed poem differ from the rhythm and 
speed of a rhymed poem containing the 
same number of feet—and both the 
rhymed and the unrhymed poem differ 
slightly in rhythm and speed from a poem 
ending with assonances or dissonances con¬ 
taining the same number of feet. Again, 
assonances and dissonances put at different 
places within the lines and intermingled 
with equally skilfully placed internal 
rhymes, have an immense effect upon 
rhythm and upon speed; and the effect is 
different from that of lines containing 
elaborately schemed internal lines without 
assonances or dissonances. 

Let us study the strange effect of these 
lines from Baudelaire’s InvtUttion au 
Voyage. 

‘Mon enfant, ms aoeur, 

Sonjte a It douceur 
D'aUcrlA-btt vivre ensemble,* 

The lovely effect in sound of ‘ Mon enfant ‘ 
is like that of lapping water—‘mon’ being 
a little deeper than the *en’ of 'enfant*. 
With the word ‘songe’—a sound deeper 
and more prolonged than that of its 
assonance 'mon' we seem plunging into 
deep water. The fact that the last word 
of the first line is onc-syllabled, the last 
word of the second line two-syllabled, and 
with the second syllable an e^o of 'sGcur* 
—not a rhyme, but an exact echo—pulls 
the sound upwards from the sea-depths 
into the light. The ‘en’ 'em’ sounds of 


‘ensemble’ echo the ‘en’ of ‘enfant’ and 
both are slightly higher than the 'ant’ of 
‘enfant’—and still higher than the sound 
of ‘mon’ and ‘songe’. The whole veree 
is a miracle of sound exactly at one with 
the sense. 

‘Harmony and Proportion’, said Blake 
in his Annotations to Berkeley's ‘ Siris ’, ‘ are 
Qualities and not Things. The Harmony 
and Proportion of a Morse are not the same 
with those of a Bull. Ever^hing has its 
owTi Harmony and Proportion, two In¬ 
ferior Qualities in it. For its Reality is its 
Imaginative Form.’ 

All spiritual Imagination is not fit for the 
Harmony and Proportion of a Sonnet: the 
swifmess of the Horse, for instance, is not 
found within the Harmony and Proportion 
of a Sonnet. Immediately before the 
present age Gerard Manley Hopkins wrote 
sonnets of a lion-like majesty—these are 
amongst the greatest sormets written since 
the time of Shakespeare. But I know of 
no sormet of our exact time that is, to my 
feeling, satisfactory—although there arc 
correct sonnets. Should the sonnet form 
ever be used again by any considerable 
poet, I feel that the atmosphere, the life of 
the poem, will have more of the strange, 
hallucinated dream-life of Mallarm^’s 
Tristesse d'^t/ and of Gdrard de NervaPs 
miraculous El Desdichado and other of his 
sonnets, scarcely less magical, than of the 
aware, wide-awake life of Wordsworth’s 
sonnets. 

The technical problems of our age are 
many. Le Corbusier said that, as the 
result of the machine a^, ‘new organs 
awake in us, another diapason, a new 
vision’. He said of persons listening to 
the sound of certain machinery that 'the 
noise was so round that one believed a 
change in the acoustic functions was taking 
place’. 

It was therefore necessary to find 
rhythmical expression for the heightened 
speed of our time. And the poets of my 
generation were much occupied in making 
experiments of this order. They were, 
too, occupied in broadening the life of the 
senses. Where the language of one sense 
was insufficient, we used that of another. 
This frequently aroused fury, and it was 
supposed that it was a modem device, 
invented in order to dpater le bourgeois —(a 
\ailgar proceeding of which we were never 
guilty). But was this device so new ? 
Dante, in Canto 5 of the Inferno, wrote 

‘ lo venni io luogo d’onii luce muto*— 

* I into a place of all light dumb.’ 

' Elegance*, said Henri Poincard {Science 
and Method, tr. Francis Maitland), 'may 
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result from the feeling of surprise caused 
by the unlooked for occurrence together of 
effects, not habitually associated/ In this, 
again, it is fruitful, since it thus discloses 
relations till then unrecognized. 

But there have alwa>'s been misunder¬ 
standings about these unexpected 
couplings. Even so intelligent a man as 
Dante Gabriel Rossetti, after admiring the 
‘ pure realism ’ of Blake's illustration to The 
7 >'gcr, continued: 

*Ccrtamly an unaccount&bic pervenity m colour 
may now and then be apparent, os where . . . the 
tiger is painted in fantastic streaks of red. green, 
blue, and yelJow, while a tree stem at his side 
tantalisingly supplies the tint which one might 
think his due, and ts perfect tiger-colour.* 

Rossetti did not realize that Blake was 
expressing the oneness of the wild nature 
of the world. 

The uses and abuses of free verse and the 
use of unrh>Tncd verse that is not blank 
verse and yet is not w'hat is ordinarily 
known as free verse—these were the 
principal problems with which the poets of 
our exact time were faced. 

In my youth I and my young fellow- 
poets derived a considerable amount of 
amusement from the writings of our un¬ 
instructed elders on the use of rh>*me. 
*Why\ they enquired, 'could the young 
poets not rhyme like Tennyson ?* If wc 
asked what particular poem of 'Tennyson 
they would wish us to emulate, they 
replied, almost invariably, ' Tears, idle 
tears*—in which no rhyme occurs. 

The truth is that skilful unrhymed verse 
rum so smoothly that, unless it is intended 
to have a different effect, it is almost 
always, in the case of familiar poems, talcen 
by the uninstructcd for rhymed verse. In 
almost all our earlier poems wc used rhyme, 
and the reason why certain of our elders 
thought we did not, w'as because they had 
been told we were ‘modem’—whatever 
that may mean in this connexion—and so it 
was naturally impossible that we could be 
using rhymed couplets, to say nothing of 
elaborate internal rhyme-schemes. But 
they were used to, and accepted, Tenny¬ 
son’s ' Tears, idle tears ’: it was not new and 
therefore must necessarily be a rhymed 
poem. 

‘The profit of rhyme’, said Whitman, in 
the preface to Leaves of Grassy ‘is that it 
drops seeds of a sweeter and more luxuriant 
rhyme, and of uniformity, that it conveys 
itself into its own roots out of sight. The 
rhyme and uniformity of perfect poems 
show the free growth of metrical laws and 
bud from them as unerringly and loosely as 
lilacs or roses on a bush, and take shapes 
as compact as the shapes of chestnuts and 
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oranges and melons and pears, and shed 
the perfume palpable to form'. 

'The accident of a rh\inc', said the 
scientist Henri Poincare, ‘calls fonh a 
system from the shadow/ To this I 
would add: and possibly a whole planetar)* 
system. Only the unskilful practitioner 
despises rh>TTic, although rh>'me is not 
suitable for every poem. 

The use of free verse (a most difficult 
medium) by certain highly skilled poets of 
our time has been built up as an excuse, by 
persons of no talent, for turning out reams 
of lines clotted into a shapeless mass that 
cannot be considered as verse, but only as 
debilitated and uninteresting prose that 
has been cut, by blunt scissors, into un¬ 
even lengths. 'Phese lines possess no 
instinctive life or rhNthm and, especially 
when they arc short, they appear to begin 
with a meaningless spurt and then to run 
douTi towards the end like a cheap 
mechanical toy that has not been wound up 
sufficiently. 

Swinburne, writing of Rossetti (Essays 
and Studies)^ said that his line was 'as 
sinuous as water or os light, flexible and 
penetrative, delicate and rapid ; it works on 
its way without halt, or jolt, or collapse'. 
This should be true of free verse. 

The late Roger Fr>% in a work on 
Matisse, spoke of 'mi astonishing sense of 
linear rhythm, a rhythm which is extremely 
elastic, that is to say it is capable of 
extraordinary variations from the norm 
without loss of continuity. . . . Imagine 
the rh>^hm rendered the least little bit 
tight and mechanical in its regularity and 
the whole system . . . would break down*. 

This is applicable to free verse. The 
three poets now writing in the English 
language who have, in the present writer’s 
opinion, the greatest command over this 
medium are Ezra Pound, T. S. Eliot and 
Sachevercll Stt%vcU. 

The earliest poetry was ‘a larger 
imbibing of the common heart ’—the 
return of man to his relationship with the 
universe, ‘the sat>T shouting joyfully to 
his god’. Tragedy showed u$ man 
hunted through the days and the nights 
by an unescapablc fate. With Dante, we 
see for the first time, in poetry, the tragedy 
brought about by man’s free will. For the 
first time we see, not one stricken by the 
plague of the gods; but, as in the case of 
Paolo and Francesca, the tragedy of all 
human love—that for which wc had most 
longed, becoming an unescapablc part of an 
eternal hell. And, in Canto X, by means 
of a few gigantic lines, the whole grave of 
the world is laid open before us, oil human 
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sorrow, all human longing, on fire for ever, 
as Farinato rises from his burning tomb. 

Only Lear’s 

. Thou'lt come no more. 

Never, never, never, never, never" 

can approach those lines; all else pales 
before them. 

With this transcendental poet, with 
Villon (‘ the naked man ’, the man who first 
wrote of what Baudelaire, in Le Coextr nus 
d Nu, called ‘ the true grandeur of pariahs ’), 
with these and with Chaucer, that sweet 
and gentle giant, of whom Blake wrote 
‘As Newton numbered the stars, and as 
Linnaeus numbered the plants, so Chaucer 
numbered the classes of man*, the world 
of modem poetry began. 

In the earliest times, imagination was an 
essential part of poctr>'; but deliberately 
intellectual exercises were unknown. 
‘Primordial thought’, C. C. Jung states in 
The Integration of the Personality, 'was an 
object of inner perception, not intellection 
only, but . . . was essentially revelation, 
not something invented, but something forced 
upon us.' ('I’hc italics are mine.) 

So should it be always, in the case of 
poctrj’. This ‘something invented’ is one 
of the bancs of modem poetry. 

In the same work Jung quotes Rulard, in 
Lexicon Alchimae{i 6 is), as saying* Imagin¬ 
ation is the star in man, the celestial or 
supercclestial body’. Jung adds ‘the 
peculiar expression "astrum” is an al- 
chemistic term that approximately means 
quintessence. Imagination is thus a con¬ 
centrated extract of the forces of life, 
corporeal as well as psychic’. 

To the theme of quintessence I will 
return later. 

It should be remembered that imagina¬ 
tion is not fancy. As Goethe said, 
‘Nothing is so atrocious as fancy without 
taste.’ To my feeling, a great many works 
by the poets of the Pliiade, of certain 
minor Elizabethan poets (but not, for 
instance, of George Pcclc, whose songs are 
among the most perfect in the language) 
and of the minor American poets of the 
19th century and our own Victorian minor 
poets arc gravely affected by this tasteless 
fancy. 

We do not want smallnesses, tricks and 

trinkets such as these: 

"Twas auch a little, little boat 
That toddled down the bay I 
Twas auch a sallant, gallant aea 
That beckoned it away.' 

or 

'Her bonnet it the firmament 
The univene her aboe, 

The atara the trinkets at her belt. 

Her dimities of blue.’ 


—two falls from grace on the part of a 
great spirit that since the famous fall of 
Lucifer have rarely been equalled. 

As great a danger, however, threatens 
poetry as that of tasteless fancy. At this 
time, as in last century, there exists a 
stupid preference for the big and blunder¬ 
ing, rather than for the smaller but perfect. 

(I said ‘big’, not ‘great’, and I said 
‘smaller’, not ‘trivii’.) When I wy 
‘ smaller ’ in this context I am not referring 
to the giggling, wriggling, trivial horrors of 
Austin Dobson’s triolets. These arc not 
perfect; they are merely slippery and 
resemble nothing so much as the hair¬ 
dresser’s art, with its ringlets, marcel 
waves and brilliantine. 

I refer instead to such beauties and per¬ 
fections as ‘ He came al so stil where his 
mother was ’ and the childlike humble 
ecstasies of the short Blake poems, such as 
The Sick Rose, The Sunficncer (both of 
which, however, hold infinite depths). 
These poems seem to have grown as the 
flower grows. But the stupid do not want 
these simple and exquisite gro^vths. They 
prefer what Coleridge called ’the meta¬ 
physical bustard’ to lighter, more attrac¬ 
tive birds and butterflies. 

‘ Instead of a covey of poetic partridges, 
with whirring wings of music’, Colerid^ 
complained, most unfairly, of one of his 
own poems, ‘up came a metaphysical 
bustard, winging its slow, laborious, earth- 
skimming flight over dreary and level 
wastes.’ 

The metaphysical bustard was at her 
most prolific bettveen 1800 and 1880. But 
she seems to have been nesting again 
recently; and whereas she had, for a mate, 
in the earlier period, the religious bus^d, 
her mate is now the even worse political- 
piety bustard. With what results, the 
reader may imagine. At this time any¬ 
body who has read IVlarx (irrespective of 
whether he has the slightest gift for poctiy 
or is even interested in poetry) regards this 
as having conferred poetic genius upon 
him. 

Let us see what Goethe has to say on the 
subject of the political-piety nuisance: 

'We modenu had better tty with Napoleon 
“Politics are our Fate.” But we should not, as 
some do. declare that politics are poetry, or that 
they are a fitting subject for poetry. . . . 

‘Whenever a poet tumi to politics, he bemmea a 
party-man, and is ruined as a poet; he rwgns hie 
liberty and independence of thought, and asstmei 
the colours of narrow-mindedness and prriudice. 
... These improper and ungrateful demands upon 
a poet are on a par with the demand (if it were 
made) that a colonel should meddle with poUtical 
innovations, and by so doing neglect his legitimate 
vocation.' 
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Many virtuous devotees of the politicaN 
part>’ cult regard it as a duty to write only 
of the hardships of proletarian life. But 
in this they are actually going diametrically 
against Marxist teaching. Engels, in a 
letter to Miss Harkness (1888), wrote: ‘The 
more the political opinions of the author 
remain hidden, the better it is for the work 
of art.* And Andr6 Breton, in Limits not 
Frofitiers of Surrealism^ quotes Lenin as 
saying that the workers should be able to 
attain a more or less perfect knowledge of 
the whole field of thought—and that 
only a few pitiable intellectuals imagine 
that the workers want to read about factory 
life and the things they already know too 
well. 

Naturally any poet who could be un¬ 
aware of, and unconcerned by, the state of 
the world in which he lives, would be a 
fool. But one does not become a great 
poet merely by hating the state of the 
world. That is not enough. 

‘The poets of the Kosmos*, said Whit¬ 
man, ‘advance through all interpositions 
and coverings and turmoils and stratagems 
to first principles.* 

Without this, there can be no great 
poetry, 

We must ‘naturalize ourselves to the 
employment of eternity* as ^\^uchcote said 
—though remembering the hour in which 
we live. 

All great poets who have written on the 
subject of poetry in recent times have 
(with the exception of Shelley, Swinburne 
and Hopkins) made statements that are 
right for them, but wrong for other and 
lesser poets. Whitman, in his preface to 
Leaves of Grass —a preface of unsurpassable 
value—said: 

' The direct trial of him who would be the 
OTeatett poet ie today. If he does not flood 
himself with the immediate age as w*ith vast 
oceanic tidca^and if he be not himself the age 
tnAshgured, and if to him is not opened the 
ecemity which gives similitude to all periods and 
locations and processes and animate and inanimate 
forms, and which is the bond of time . . . (the 
eternity which) commits itself to the representation 
of thii wave of an hour, and this one of the sixpr 
beautiful children of the wave—let him merge in 
the general run and wait his development.^ 

This IS right for the transcendentally 
great poet who wrote it. But, with the 
exceptiort of the phrase about ‘ the 
eternity which gives similitude to all periods 
and locations and processes and animate 
and inanimate forms* it is not right for 
every poet, even every great poet. It is 
certainly never right for the small poet 
under any circumstances. Witness these 
two fragments of verse dealing with con¬ 


temporary themes. The first is by Charles 
Mackay: 

* . . . they took him home. 

And plied the electric wire for speedy help. 

And brought physicians from the capital, 

And came express by horses and by steam, 

And issued bulletins from day to day.' 

The second fragment is by Bulwer 
Lytton: 

*A run on the Bank 6vc days ago, 

Confimted my forebodings too tcmbly, though. 

1 drove down to the City at once. found the door 
Of the Bank closed : the Bank had stopped payment 
at four. 

Warrant out for MacXab; but MacNab was 
abroad: 

Gone,—we cannot tell where. I endeavoured to get 
Information. . . 

Unfortunately neither the mention of the 
electric wire or the Bank makes these tw'o 
fragments tolerable as verse. 

‘ Poetry should always be running upon 
pleasant feet, sometimes swift, sometimes 
slow*, said Puttenham in The Art of English 
Poesy (1589). And that is true eternally. 

‘Can the reptile joys of a bee rival the 
lion*s colossal pleasures ?* enquired Henry 
Fuseli in Remarks on the Writings and 
Character ofJ,J. Rousseau. I’hcy can. 

Is there not room for a smaller but 
perfect poetry as %vell as for those great 
poems whose generation, like that of lions, 
seems attended by great heat—those poems 
whose structure resembles the bones of the 
lion that are so hard that ‘if they are 
rubbed hard against each other, they emit 
sparks like flint stones* ? 

One young poet, to my amusement, 
wrote recently of ‘the business-like 
approach to poetry * of two very bad poets. 

Better, far, the poems arisen from a true 
and natural fancy, so like the exquisite 
feathers of the butterfly*s wings, than the 
dense, musty and useless bulk of the meta¬ 
physical and political bustard. 

Wc must not forget to enquire ‘how 
Breezes and Butterflies move their four 
wings*, as Sir Thomas Browne said. 

When John Ray, the great 17th-century 
naturalist, was asked ‘What is the use of 
Butterflies?*, he replied ‘To adorn the 
world and delight the eyes of men, to 
brighten the countrywide, serving like so 
many golden spangles to decorate the 
fields.* And he added ‘Who can contem¬ 
plate their exquisite beauty and not 
acknowledge and adore the traces of divine 
art upon them ? * 

Our summer would be robbed of one of 
its most exquisite happinesses if it were 
deprived of that sweet and innocent beauty. 
If Herrick and if Verlaine had not been 
bom, English and French poetry would 
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have suffered a great deprivation. (The centre’, rather than ‘genius hastens to the 


nvo poets can only be compared in one 
sense, that of their exquisite fancy. 
Verlaine gave us, as Arthur Symons said 
Whistler did, ‘ aspects of people and of 
things on which a butterfly seems to have 
left a little of its coloured dust as it alights 
and pauses ’, and had yet a terrible capacity 
for suffering, unknown to Herrick.) 

'The greatest poet hardly knows petti¬ 
ness or triviality’, said WTiitman. 'If he 
breathes into anything that was before 
thought small, it dilates with the grandeur 
of the universe.’ There was no grandeur 
in Herrick—only an exquisite happiness. 
But there is grandeur in those poems of 
Blake’s that treat of ‘what was before 
thought small’. With him, it is no 
question of fancy alone. 

With Herrick, to quote a phrase of 
Mallarm^’s, ‘ I say “A Flower”, and out of 
the oblivion to which my voice consigns 
every contour, as far as anything save the 
known calyx, musically arises, ideal and 
exquisite, the one flower absent from all 
bouquets’. 

But fancy is not a concentrated essence of 
the forces of life. 

‘The problem of essence’, said Emerson, 
‘must take precedence of all others. 
Moses, Jesus, work directly in this 
problem.’ 

Certain sayings of the saints and my’stics 
may be applied as much to poetry as to tlic 
religious life. Eckhart, for instance, said 
that * Essence is the Father, Unity the Son, 
and Goodness the Holy Ghost'. Essence, 
unity and goodness, or love, arc the three 
attributes of the greatest poetry. 

'The Plan’, wrote Le Corbusier, ‘is the 
generator.’ The plan holds in itself the 
essence of sensation. A mass of details 
and distractions take away from the sensa¬ 
tion, even if these succeed in dazzling us 
for a moment. ‘ The plan ... bears within 
itself a primary and predetermined rhythm: 
the work is developed . . . following the 
prescriptions of the plan, which can range 
from the simplest to the most complex, 
all coming within the same plan. Unity is 
the law of a good plan: a simple law, 
capable of infinite modulation.’ 

What is true of architecture is also, in 
this case, true of poetry. 

‘Genius’, said Henry Fuseli, ‘absorbed 
by its subject, hastens to the centre, and 
from that point disseminates; to that leads 
back its rays: talent, full of its own 
dexterities, begins to point the rays before 
they have a centre, and aggregates a mass of 
secondary beauties.' I would have said 
‘A work of genius arises from the 


centre’. 

Like music, supreme poetry is ‘an idea 
of the world, wherein the world immedi¬ 
ately exhibits its essential nature ’ (Wagner, 
Beethoven, tr. E. Dannrheuter). 'It docs 
not express phenomena, but the essence of 
phenomena ’ (Schopenhauer, The World as 
Will and Idea, quoted as an epilogue to 
Wagner’s Beethoven). 

But although poetry of the greatest kind 
springs from the essential nature of things, 
and not from its semblance, poetry has its 
phenomena in nature, its actual and 
revelatory being. Poetry is also the visible 
world, with its images of wonder. 

The greatest poet has ‘ a strong solving 
sense to reconcile his poetry with the 
appearances of the world. . . . There is in 
evcr>' fact a germ of expansion. These 
expansions are in the essence of thought... 
(they) consist in continuing the spiritual 
sight where the horizon falls on material 
vision, and by this second sight, discovering 
the long lines of law which shoot in every 
direction ... a robust method, shaming our 
sterile and linear logic by its genial 
radiation . . . skilful to discriminate power 
from form, essence from accident and 
opening, by its terminology and definition, 
high roads into Nature. (Plato) was apt 
for cosmology, because of that native 
perception of identity. ... In the atom 
of magnetic iron, he saw the quality which 
would generate the spiral motion of the 
sun and planets.’ (Emerson, Plato.) 

What is this but the tracing of the foot¬ 
steps of which Bacon spoke ? 

In the words of one of the saints, quoted 
by Eckhart, ‘ Blood of the Holy Ghost and 
its glow are in one sense eternal and in 
another temporal’. And I say, with all 
possible reverence, that the spirit of a poem 
is of no avail, unless its body has the holy 
‘ glow ’ of ‘ the Blood of the Spirit ’. 

The lack of this is what is wrong with a 
great deal of the poetry of today, whose 
writers seem, like Sir George Beaumont 
(according to Coleridge), 'to find great 
advantage in learning to draw from Nature 
through gauze spectacles’—thus avoiding 
the hard and boimding line that Blake said 
was necessary to all art as to all virtue. 

The amateur invariably softens and 
blurs. 

One of the principal necessities of 
poetry at this time is fire. We must 
remember that, as Donne said, ‘the 
infusion of the Holy Ghost into the 
apostles at Pentecost was with Are’. . . . 
' \Vhen the Father speaketh or pronounceth 
the Word’, said Bdhme, ‘all qualities 
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bum.* Another necessity is a vital lan¬ 
guage, each word possessing an infinite 
power of geimination. 

Finally, what are the purposes of poetry ? 
Amongst others, to show the dimensions of 
man that are, as Sir Arthur Eddington said, 
‘half-way between those of an atom and 
those of a star*—and to make all the days 
of our life, each moment of our life, holy to 
us, Tolstoy, in What is Art ? (tr. Aylmer 
Maude), quoted this passage from Axthur 
Muller, ‘There are two kinds of beaut>': 
the one general beauty which attracts 
people as the sun attracts the planet (this 
1$ chiefly found in ancient art); and the 
other, indiWdual beauty, which results 
from the observer himself becoming a sun, 
attracting beauty—this is the beauty of 
modem art’. In an apocryphal letter 
published originally in a AIoscow paper and 
quoted by Eisenstein in The Film Seme, 
Picasso is supposed to have said ‘There arc 
painters who transform the sun into a 
yellow spot, but there are others who, with 
the help of their art and their intelligence, 
transform a yellow spot into a sun '• 

Which is the greater and more important 
work ? And yet many are angered when 
the yellow spot is transformed into a sun. 
It is deception. The artist is not using a 
great subject. He is practising deception. 
Why ennoble the commonplace ? WTiy 
show our common life as if it had some 
purpose beyond the grave ? 

‘All is indiscriminately stamped with 
grandeur*, Fuseli said of Michael Angelo. 
‘A beggar rose from his hand the patriarch 
of poverty; the hump of his dwarf is 
impressed with dignity/ 

It is this that poetry should do for us. 

Poetry is the light of the Great Morning, 
wherein the beings whom we sec passing 
in the common street arc transformed for 
us into the epitome of all beauty, or all 
sorrow. 

‘ Who were those went by ? ’ 

* Queen Hecuba and Helen.* 

E.S. 

Polish Literature is, next to Russian, the 
most important Slavonic literature and has 
at the same time always formed an in* 
tegral part of western literature. It 
started in the late middle ages and the 
formal achievement of the oldest religious 
song, Bogurodzica, dating probably from 
the end of the 13th century, implies the 
previous existence of some Polish literature. 
Apart from other religious songs the xsth 
century brought also some lines of love 
poetry and a kind of satire. Polish prose is 
represented by fragments of sermons from 


the early 14th centuiy and parts of transla¬ 
tions of the Bible and Psalter (early isih 
century). But the first Polish chronicles 
beginning at the early 12th century, the 
best of which is that of DIugosz, and the 
first political treatise—both from the late 
ifth centuiy—were written in Latin, which 
language held a privileged position in 
Polish literature till the mid-16th century. 
Sixteenth-century Polish literature flow¬ 
ered in the atmosphere of the renaissance, 
the Reformation and the political great¬ 
ness of the Polish-Lithuanian union. 
Humanistic influences had been spread¬ 
ing in Poland in the late 15th ccntuiy 
but they increased remarkably through the 
lively political and cultural contacts of 
Poles with Italy and France and were also 
favoured by the royal court and the coun¬ 
try houses of the cultured nobility'. Poetry' 
and prose, at first in Latin and then both in 
Latin and Polish, found their models in clas¬ 
sical and contemporary European litera¬ 
tures, though their content sprang from the 
native soil. The political, social, religious, 
historical and cultural issues of that century* 
found their full and lively expression in 
literature. Individual traits and character¬ 
istics arc very distinct and the patriotic ele¬ 
ment is evident. Some of the authors wrote 
both in Polish and Latin, others only in one 
of these languages. The Polish literary 
language came of age in the mid-16th 
century and very soon rose to perfection 
both in verse and prose, and almost all 
literary genres known at that time were 
attempted. The man tvho started to write 
only in Polish (1543) and so became a 
father of Polish literature was Rcj, a strong 
supporter of Protestantism. Shortly after¬ 
wards Kochanowski, a Polish Ronsard, 
raised Polish poetry to a height which was 
not surpassed till the rise of Mickicwicz in 
the early 19th century. Apart from his 
verses in both Latin and Polish he wrote 
the first Polish drama modelled on the 
Greek tradition, and translated the Psalter. 
Prose is best represented by inspired 
political sermons, the masterly adaptation 
of Castiglione's Cortegiano and the standard 
Roman Catholic translation of the Bible. 
In that century the first universal chronicle 
in Polish W'as also written. In Latin, 
besides chronicles, several treatises were 
written on political, social and religious 
issues and some of them were translated 
into foreign languages. 

From the middle of the 17 th century, 
owing to a series of devastating wars, the 
lowering of the standard of education in 
Jesuit schools and the increasing material¬ 
ism and egoism of the gcntr>% Polish 
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culture dcclinetl and reached its lowest ebb 
in the first half of the i8th century. Many 
works from this period remained in manu¬ 
script till the 19th and 20th centuries. 
During the 17th century Polish literary 
baroque developed and flowered mostly 
under Italian influence; but its earliest 
traces are already evident in the late i6th 
century. I'here were t>vo trends of 
barotiue. One, rather cosmopolitan and 
elegant, is represented in the brilliant 
lyrics of Morsztyn and the charming love 
.songs of Zimorowicz as well as in the Latin 
poetry of Sarbiewski; another, ‘Sarma- 
tian’ (i.e. Polish), based on the medieval 
tradition and on Latin learning, used 
baroque ornaments for a vigorous depiction 
of the life of the Polish gentry. This 
variety of baroque is a distinctive feature of 
most of the literary output of the period. 
So in poetry numerous lyrics were written 
with some success, but several attempts at 
epics ended in producing only rhymed 
chronicles. Satires written in the stylo of 
Juvenal brought fame to Opalifiski. In 
this period appeared also the first woman 
poet, Druzbacka. Several anonymous 
comedies, coarse in form and content, arc 
known as the 'ribald plays’. One of the 
most important prose works is Pasek's 
diary with vivid descriptions of the life of 
the lesser gentry and of the wars which 
raged in the author’s time. Among 
translation.s of poetry from Latin, French 
and Italian the most outstanding arc two 
epics by Tasso and Ariosto and Corneille’s 
Cid. 

The rebirth of Polish culture and 
literature took place under the influence of 
French rationalism; though the last king, 
Stanislaw Augustus Pontiatowski, through 
his enlightened patronage also contri¬ 
buted in a great measure to the new 
flowering of literature and the arts. At 
the end of the i8th century some educated 
people also became aware of English 
literature. Poetry was represented by a 
number of talented writers who excelled 
in various sorts of lyrics, in satires, mock 
epics, epigrams, fables in the fashion of La 
Fontaine, descriptive poetry it la Delillc 
and historical songs. There appear also 
specimens of sentimental and even rococo 
poetry. The greatest and most prolific 
poet, who also wrote comedies and novels, 
was Krasicki. At the end of the period 
there came from Italy the ‘Mazurka’ 
of General Dombrowski, a song which from 
1918 was to become the Polish national 
anthem. At the close of the century rules 
for writing Polish poetry were codified 
(after Boilcau), though the first modest 


attempt of this kind had appeared in 
Poland in the previous period. 'I'here was 
a great output of plays, mostly comedies, 
many of which were skilfully adapted to 
Polish needs and tastes from French 
originals. Among original plan's there 
appeared the first Polish political comedy 
and a charming stage revnie. In 1765 the 
Polish national theatre was established and 
it gave much encouragement to the writing 
of plays; there existed also some private 
theatres in the great country houses and 
school theatres. In 1797 Hamlet was 
produced for the first time in Polish. 
Great progress was made in the field of 
prose writing. There appeared didactic 
and adventure novels, political treatises full 
of deep patriotic and social thought, and 
historical works, all written in a clear and 
racy style. Some ancient and modem 
authors (e.g. Ossian-Maepherson) also re¬ 
ceived their Polish garb. In the 1770s the 
Monitor, a periodical in the fashion of 
Addison's Spectator, was first edited. 

Of the two literary currents prevalent in 
the 1820s, pseudo-classicism followed the 
code of strict rules and found its expression 
in tragedies, odes, epics, didactic poems as 
well as in clear, dignified prose. The 
other bore already a certain pre-romantic 
character and tended to draw from popular 
tradition. Some novels from that time 
show the influence of sentimentalism and 
imitate to some extent the works of Walter 
Scott; others were didactic in character. 

Polish literary romanticism which form¬ 
ally started in 1822 flowered mostly in 
poetry. The works of its greatest represen¬ 
tatives were chiefly written abroad by the 
political exiles after the failure of the 1830- 
3t rising against Russia. Often tinged 
with deep patriotic feeling and messianic 
my'sticism they comprise a rich store of 
lyrics, ballads, epic poems, sonnets— 
some of great beauty and grandeur. In 
several of the epic poems the influence of 
Byron is easily discernible. From this 
period dates the best Polish epic Pan 
Tadeuss, depicting the life of the Polish 
gentry in the early 19th century. There 
was dso a regional school of poets who 
associated their literary activity with the 
plains of the Ukraine. Mickiewicz turned 
out a romantic drama, loose in composition 
and full of impassioned outbursts and 
burning patriotism. But it was mostly 
Slowadd who created the Polish romantic 
drama, first influenced by Shakespeare and 
later by Calderdn; young Krasifiski in his 
majestic dramas boldly approached the 
social and moral problems of his generation. 
A national comedy though without any 
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romantic tendencies was given full life 
by Fredro who was himself influenced by 
Moliere, but his plays arc full of Polish 
tradition and the native atmosphere. In 
prose, besides numerous historical novels 
skilfully turned out, there were the psycho¬ 
logical novel, novels of manners and cycles 
of a special genre of national short stor>'. 
Literary criticism and messianic philo¬ 
sophy had also a few gifted represent¬ 
atives. 

After the failure of the revolution of 
1863 against Russian domination, realism 
came into play as a reaction against the 
enthusiasm and ‘dreams’ of romanticism. 
To some extent it developed under the 
influence of the philosophy of Comte and 
Spencer. This ‘ positivism' found its expo¬ 
nent in Swi^tochowski. Novels and short 
stories by Orzeszkowa, Prus and others, 
dealing with social, economic and educa* 
tional issues, were the best product of 
the period, but Sienkiewicz, who early 
freed himself from the positivist limitations, 
became an author of a series of picturesque 
historical novels. There appeared also 
charming stories about animals and pathetic 
sketches of the life of the Polish political 
exiles in Siberia. Many plays mostly with 
a satirical tone concerned themselves with 
contemporar>' Polish life. 

Zapolska, a Polish 2 ^ 1 a, excelled both in 
naturalistic novels and plays in which she 
mercilessly and courageously exposed the 
foibles and cant of middle-class society. 
Though the positivist movement was not 
conducive to poetry, yet it produced 
reflective and descriptive lyrics of the 
highest formal achievement. A quite 
successful attempt at creating a peasant 
epic was made in Konopnicka’s Pan Balcer 
tv Brazylii. 

A revolt against the utilitarian positivist* 
realistic movement in literature came 
about in the 1890s under considerable 
influence from France, Germany and 
Scandinavia. The distinctive features of 
the new movement were: stress on formal 
perfection, search for new media of 
expression, the use of ‘atmosphere’ and 
suggestion with a great deal of literary 
symbolism. The literary language was 
enriched by incorporating the idioms of 
Polish highlanders and peasants and newly 
coined words. The whole of Polish 
literature, especially drama, poetry and the 
novel, obtained a new life and drive. The 
poetry of the period excels in its extensive¬ 
ness, variety, formal perfection and its 
deep lyricism (Kasprowicz); sometimes it 
is of a reflective ch^cter and serves as an 
efficient vehicle for spreading social ideas. 


All classes of society are depicted in the 
novels and short stories and often the works 
are shot through by an undercurrent of 
patriotic feeling and s>*mpathy for the 
underdogs. Literar>' criticism also attained 
a high level and the study of histor>' found 
at least one brilliant stylist. 

Of the several groups of young poets 
which sprang up in the 1920$ the most 
important was that of Skamander which 
comprised a band of poets of different 
inclinations but who boldly sought direct 
and unfettered expression of their artistic 
feelings and social convictions, 'rhe poets 
of the Atvongarda group, indulging in 
unusual metaphors, wrote verses of loose 
rhythm. As a result of their activity much 
freshness and many formal innovations 
were introduced into poetrj* which was 
freed of crippling uniformity*. There 
appeared novels full of pathetic realism, 
marked by a deep psychological insight; 
others sparkled with bright humour. 
Historical novels also were again in the 
ascendancy and drama had attained a 
peculiar charm in the plays of Szaniawski. 
There appeared some elegant historical and 
literary essays; and the prolific 2elchski- 
Boy wrote many able translations of the 
French classics. 

Literary output during the second world 
war w'as practically limited to the poetry of 
those Polish lyricists w'ho stayed abroad. 
It was as a rule imbued with patriotism 
and brought a message of hope. After the 
cessation of hostilities some of the men 
of letters went home, where already a new 
generation of writers together with those 
older ones who suPr'ived the cataclysm 
started feverish production both in verse 
and prose. War and war experiences were 
their main topics in the first stage; many 
problems connected with the new forms of 
social and political life in Poland were 
dealt with. The historical novel dealing 
with the remotest epochs of Polish and 
European history found gifted represen¬ 
tatives. On the whole the new authors 
with only a few exceptions pay too little 
attention to the artistic side of their 
literary output. A large group of out¬ 
standing Polish poets, novelists and writers 
still stay abroad and in spite of difficulties 
peculiar to the life of exiles buoyantly 
continue their literary work. 

K. Estreichcr (and others), Bihliogrqfia 
pols^ (1870 G. Korbut, Litgratura 

polsha od poczqtJm do toojny itvtaiotvoj (4 vols, 
and ed. 1929-31); E. £. Ledbetter, Polish 
literature in English translation (1932); J. H. 
Baxter and G. H. Bushncll, What to read about 
Poland (194a). 
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R. Poliak, Paiiine di cultura t letteraturo 
polacca (1929); \V. Lcdnicki, Life and ndture 
of Poland (1944); A. Brijckncr» Dzieje kuUury 
polskie) (4 vols. 1930-46); G. ^Iave^, Car alter t 
pntriotico e tcndenze univcrsali della Utteralura 
polacca (1930); M. Corbridge-Patkaniowska, 
The spirit of Polish literature ; P. Chmic* 

levs ski, Dzieje krytyki literackiej to Pohee 
(1902); \V. Feldman, Wspdlczesna krytyka 
literackn w Polsce (1905); J. Fik, Rodoxciid 
spoleczny literatury pohkiej (1938). 

M. Wiszniewski, Historia litcratury pohkiej 
(10 vols, 1840-37; still useful); R. Pilot, 
Historia litcratury pohkiej^ 2-5 (1907-11), 
vol. I, cd. S. Kossowski and L. Be mock i 
(1926); R. Dyboski. Periods of Polish Literary 
History (1923); The Cambridge History of 
Poland (2 vols, 1941-50; includes chapters on 
literature); A. Bruckner, Geschichte der po/- 
nischen Litcratur (2nd cd. 1922); J. Kleiner, 

* Polnischc Litcratur*, in Handbuch der 
LiteratvrMSsenschaft^ cd. O. Walzcl (1929); 
A. V. Guttry, Unbehannte Literatur, Charak^ 
teristiken polnischer />iV/ifer (1931). 

B. Chicbouski, La Uttirature polonaise cu 
XlXe Slide (1933); J* Krz>;^anowski, Polish 
Romantic Literature (1930); G. Sairazin, Let 
grands poiles romantiques de la Pologne (2nd 
ed. 1920); N. O. Lossky, 7 /iref chapters from 
the history of Polish Messianism (Prajjuc, 1936); 
W. Pcidman, Wspdlczesna literatura pohka 
(8th cd. 1930, completed by S. Kolaczkmvski); 
K. Czachowski, Obraz xcspUczesnej lileratury 
pohkiej {1884^1^33) (3 vols, 1934-3^); R. 
Dyboski, Modern Polish Literature (1924); 
W. J. Rose, * The poets of Younp Poland 
1890-1903’, in Slav, and East Europ. Rev., 20 
(* 940 J J. Topass, Visages d*^crivains. Les 
aspects du roman polonais (1930); E, Damiani, 
/ narrators della Polonia d*oggi (1929); \V. 
Giusti, As petti della poesia polacca eontem^ 
poranea (193O; Z, L. Zalcski, Attitudes et 
destinies» Faces et profih d'icrivains polonais 
(1932); W. BoroNv>% ’Fifteen years of Polish 
Literature, 1918-33’, in Slav, and East Europ. 
Rev., 12 (1933-34); O. Forst BattORlia, ’The 
Polish novel of today’, iWrf., 15 (1936-37); G. 
Mover, ’Poesia polacca dc^li anni di guerra’, 
in Ecclesia, 6 (194s); Z. Folcjcwski, ’Polish 
poets during the last war’, in Amcr. Slav, and 
East Europ. Rev., 10 (1951)- 

Anthoi,ocies : W. Borowy, Od Kochanoxc* 
skiego do Stafja. Antologia lirykipohkiej (1930); 
M. G r>-dzcwski, Wiersze pohkie tcybrane. 
Antologia poezji od Bogurodzicy do chxoili 
ohecnej (London, 1946); T. ^IcAski, Mloda 
Pohka. Wybdr poezyj (and cd. 1931); S, 
Lam, Antologia poezji poUkiq ^939^194$ 
(Pam, 1945)1 J* Bowring, Specimens of vte 
Polish poets (1827, with comm.); P. Sclver, 
Poets and poetry of Poland (and cd. 1886); P, 
Sclver, Anthology of modem Slavonic litera^ 
ture in prose and verse (1919); Tales by 
Polish authors^ cd. J. E. Bcneckc (1915), and 
More tales . . , (1916); Polish tales by modem 
authors^ cd. E. C. M. Benecke and M. Busch 
(1921); Selected Polish tales, cd. E. C. M. 
Bcncckc and M. Busch (1925); P. Soboleski, 
Poets and poetry of Poland. A selection of 
Polish verse . . . (19^9); W. Kirkconncl, A 


golden treasury of Polish lyrics (1936); A Polish 
Anthology, tr. M. A. Michael (1944); Wayside 
Willtrtc, Prose and verse tr. from the Polish, cd. 

M. Coleman (New York, 1945); Polnisches 
Xovellenbuch (and cd. 1906); Polen. Ein 
Ncrvellenbuch. cd, A. v. Guttry (1917); 
Modernpolmsche Lyrik. cd. L. Scherlag(i923); 
Poites illustres de la Pologne au XIXe siicU. ed. 
Ch. dc Noiret-Islc (1876-81); A, \VyIc 4 >-hska, 
Jeunes poites polonais. tr. J. Chmicli6ski and 
S. Hulanicka (1926); Poetes polonais. cd. P. 
Seghers (1949); Prosateurs polonais (1950, 
intro. A. W’uniiscr); Novellien polacchi. tr. A. 
Beniamino (1929); Antologia della poesia con^ 
tanporanca polacca (*931): Lirici della Polonia 
d*oggi. cd. M. and Si. Bersano-Bcgcy (1933). 

Most texts of worksmentioned in biographies 
of Polish writers are published in Bibliole^ 
Narodotca (over 130 vols). For articles on 
Polish literature sec: I'hc Sta%*onic and East 
European Review (London, quarterly); The 
American Slavic and East European Review 
(New York, monthly). S.S. 

Polyocsian Literature. When neo¬ 
lithic Polynesia was discovered by the 
western world in the 18th century, its 
peoples—though they lacked the art of 
writing—possessed an exceedingly rich 
mythology and a highly developed oral 
culture. Early in the 19th century 
Christian missionaries reduced the various 
Polynesian dialects to writing, and myths, 
chants and traditional narratives were 
recorded with the assistance of native 
informants. This now extensive collection 
of material forms the main corpus of 
native Polynesian * literature Beyond 
this traditional material there is as yet 
little truly vernacular literature written by 
the natives themselves. There is, how¬ 
ever, a great body of translations— 
especially of the Scriptures—into Poly¬ 
nesian languages. 

Many of the myths of Polynesia arc 
sacerdotal and esoteric in character and 
concern the mysteries of creation and the 
high gods such as lo and Tangaroa; but 
for the most part the legends tl^ng with 
figures that delight the popular imagina¬ 
tion. Maui, culture hero and demi¬ 
god, is the chief of these. Maui is the 
favourite of the common man, and stories 
about him are told principally at informal 
gatherings. 

The languages of Polynesia arc remark¬ 
ably euphonious (there are no consonant 
groups and every syllable ends with a 
vowel), and Polynesian literature aboxmds 
With beautiful songs, poems and chants. 
Although there are no precisely established 
metrical forms, the poems are highly 
rhythmical and are cast in traditional 
moulds. They are dimeted to practical 
social ends: chants in praise of a chief. 
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songs to accompany dancing, laments for 
the dead. 

Polynesian poetry though simple and 
direct in emotional expression is rich in 
fanciful and delicate imagery. Among the 
Polynesians there is a deep appreciation of 
^the spirit of place*, and this is constantly 
evoked in their poetry. They have a great 
love of the fabulous and marv'ellous. 
Sentimentality holds small place in their 
literature and there is an absence of all 
prudery. Tales and poems alike are 
direct and virile. 

Important sources are the Journal of the 
Polynesian Society, New Zealand (1892 ff.) 
and the bulletins of the Bernice P. Bishop 
Museum, Hawaii (1898 ff.).— General: J. C. 
Andersen, Myths ond Legends of the Polynesians 
(1928); R. B. Dixon, ^ Mythology of all Races*, 
in Oceania, 9 (1916); K. Luomala, MauuoJ-a- 
Thousand-Trieks (1949).— Nbnv Zbauus'D: J. 
Cowan and Maui Pomare, Legends of the 
Maori {z voU, 1930-34); Sir G. Grey, 
Polynesian Mythology (1885); Sir A. Ngata, 
Nga Moteatea (2 vols, 1928-29) and in Jour. 
Pol. Soc,. 53 (1944) —Tonga: E. E. V. 
Collocott, Tales and Poems of Tonga (1928); 
E. W, Gifford, Tongan Myths and To/er (1924}. 
•—Samoa : T. Powell, ‘ Some Folk Songs and 
Myths from Samoa*, in Jour. R. Soc. New 
South Wales, 24-29 (1890-95); J. Fraser, 
Songs and Myths from Samoa*, in Jour. Pol. 

5“9 (189^1900); A. Kidmcr, Samoa^ 
Inseln (1903).— Cook Islands: W. W. Gill, 
Myths and Songs from the South Pacific (1676). 
“Society Islands : T. Henry, Ancient Tahiti 
(1928).— Marquesas Islands: E. S. C. Handy, 
Marquesan Legends (1930); S. Elbert, ‘Chants 
and Love Songs of the Marquesas Islands *, in 
Jour. Pol. Soc., so (1941)*— Hawaii: T. G. 
Thrum, Hatcaiian Folk Tales (1907); N. B. 
Emerson, ‘Unwritten Literature of Hawaii*, 
in Bureau Amer. EthnoL, Bull. 38 (1909); 
M, W. Beclnvith, Hauaiian Mythology (1940). 

J.D.F. 

Pornography: see Erotic Literature. 

Portuguese Literature. Portugal 
emerged as an independent kingdom in 
12th century at the height of the Recott^ 
quista, the period during which the 
Christian states of Spain were gradually 
reclaiming the peninsula from the Moors. 
The new kingdom, which seceded from 
Le6n, already existed de facto in 1139 and 
soon established its individuality. Although 
linguistically and by temperament the 
Portuguese even today have close affinities 
with the Galicians, they differ radically 
from the other inhabitants of the peninsula; 
and nowhere is this difference more 
manifest than in the realm of literature. 
Despite succeeding phases of foreign 
influence—first from Provence and France, 
from Spain at various periods, from Italy 


in the 16th century, from France again 
since the 18th century—Portuguese litera¬ 
ture has from the earliest times displayed 
certain distinctive features. Particularly 
notable is the pervasive influence of a 
nostalgic and at times intensely elegiac 
sentiment—which finds its most 
natural expression in lyrical poetr>'; and 
indeed this mode of literary expression has 
flourished in Portugal more constantly than 
any other, from the period of the trouba¬ 
dour lyric down to the present day. A 
certain propensity for satire is another 
common feature well documented through¬ 
out the literature; here again the precedent 
goes back to the earliest literary period, 
as may be seen from the abundance of 
satiric^ compositions (eantigas de esedrmo 
e maldizer) that have been prcscr\*cd along 
with the love lyrics of the early Caneion^ 
eiros (q.v.). 

For certain literary forms the Portuguese 
seem to have had no special aptitude. The 
theatre knew a brief period of splendour 
in the 16th century, but this was due to one 
man, Gil Vicente; and, apart from a few 
single plays, Portuguese drama has pro¬ 
duced little of interest since. Unlike 
Spain, Portugal produced no medieval epic 
to celebrate the establishment of her 
national sovcrcignt>' and CamScs* great 
renaissance epic. Os Lusladas^ though it 
stimulated many to write long narrative 
poems on national subjects, remains a 
solitary masterpiece. ^Vhile moralists have 
not been wanting, no sound critical or 
philosophic tradition has ever taken root in 
Portug^. The dearth of Portuguese prose 
fiction up to the 19th century may in part 
be explained by the limited reading public; 
in more modem times the novel has been 
cultivated, but, except in a few notable 
cases, without distinction. On the other 
hand historiography and travel literature 
occupy an important place down to the 
17th century, the great period of overseas 
discovery and colonial expansion giving 
rise to numerous w'orks of great literary 
interest, even when these were ^v^ittcn—as 
usually happened—for other than purely 
literary reasons. 

The first Portuguese literary texts date 
from around the year 1200. Portuguese 
at this period was substantially the same 
language as Galician, the language em¬ 
ployed for lyric poetry by the troubadours 
who flourished in the Spanish peninsula, 
especially during the 13^ century, at the 
courts of such sovereigns as Alfonso X 
of Castile and Diniz of Portugal. The 
rich poetic literature of this period has 
been preserved in three CanciondroSj or 
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song-books, containing a large number 
of satirical compositions and love lyrics. 
Among the latter the cantiga dc amor is of 
obvious Proven^) inspiration* whereas the 
cantiga de amigoy often characterized by 
great beauty of form and delicacy of 
expression, seems to derive from an older, 
peninsular lyrical tradition, of which traces 
dating from the Mozarabic period have 
recently come to light. To the same 
literary period belong the devotional 
Conti gas de Santa Maria y composed in 
Galician by Alfonso X of Castile. 

The slow development of artistic prose 
is in marked contrast to the early flourish¬ 
ing of lyric poetry'. The romances of 
chivalry of the Breton cycle seem, however, 
to have enjoyed wide favour in Portugal and 
there exists a Portuguese translation of the 
Grail legend that probably dates from the 
late 13th century; there is also evidence to 
support the view that the romance of 
Amadis dc Gaula (q.v.) was originally 
written in Portuguese, though the only 
text of this novel that has sur>*ivcd is the 
Spanish one of 1508. In the Z4th century 
some attempts at artistic prose arc to be 
found in the legends included in the Liiro 
de Lirthagetis attributed to Count Pedro of 
Barcclos, son of the troubadour-king Dom 
Oiniz (1279-1325). This enlightened 
monarch founded the first Portuguese 
university at Lisbon in 1290 and stimulated 
the pursuit of scholarship and the arts with 
a zeal comparable to that of his grandfather* 
Alfonso the Sage, in Castile. Portuguese 
prose, however, reached its maturity only 
in the isth century with Femio Lopes, 
whose superb chronicles deal with the 
period of social and political unrest that 
led to the establishment, in 1385, of the 
house of Avis. Under this dynasty 
Portugal entered on the most distinguished 
period of her history; the national sover¬ 
eignty was made secure by the defeat of 
Castile at Aljubarrota and the Portuguese 
were able to embark on their great 
maritime venture: discovering and coloniz¬ 
ing the Atlantic islands, patiently explor¬ 
ing the coast of Africa and Anally opening 
up the sea-route to India and establishing 
a vast empire in the east in the i6th 
century. Lopes' successors, from Zuraro 
onwards, dealt very largely with these 
overseas discoveries and conquests and 
make the 1 sth and 16th centuries the golden 
age of Portuguese historiography. 

The latest compositions included in the 
early Cancimieiros date from the first half 
of the 14th century. Our knowledge of 
later medieval Portuguese poetry is re¬ 
stricted to the Cancioneiro Geral (1516), an 


anthology compiled by Garcia dc Resende, 
which has preser\'cd a large number of 
poems composed (mostly as a form of social 
diversion) atthe Portuguese court during the 
second half of the 15th ccntur>' and the early 
part of the i6th. In relation to the Galician- 
Portuguesc lyric of the troubadour period 
the Cancioneiro Geral shows a marked 
decline in poetic taste; though it abounds 
in poems that develop the themes and 
casuistry of courtly love in the manner of 
the cantiga dc amoty and in satirical 
compositions that continue the tradition of 
the cantigas de esedmio e maldizery the fresh 
lyricism of the cantiga de amigo is almost 
totally absent. Spanish influence had by 
now become so marked that many of the 
poets of the Cancioneiro Geral even wrote 
in Spanish as well as Portuguese, a practice 
that was continued by many Portuguese 
writers up to the 17th century. 

Drama was first cultivated in Portugal 
by Gil Vicente, whose plays w'ere per¬ 
formed at the courts of Manuel I and John 
III benveen 1502 and 1536. Although his 
early plays derive from the primitive 
pastoral drama of the Spaniards Encina and 
Lucas Femindez, Vicente soon developed 
a highly original type of Morality, 
apparently without antecedents in the 
Spanish peninsula; his other dramatic 
compositions embrace the popular farce, 
the romantic comedy and a peculiar 
form of dramatic fantasy. The splendid 
lyrical tradition of the early CancionciroSy 
which had left no mark in the Cancioneiro 
Geraly reappears in all its vigour in these 
plays, also notable for their brilliant satire. 
At the hands of Vicente’s successors, how¬ 
ever, the Portuguese drama soon fell into 
rapid decline. 

Vicente’s native genius had remained 
almost completely unspoilt by renaissance 
preoccupations with style and the cult of 
the Graeco-Roman classics. Some early 
translations of Cicero and Seneca, under¬ 
taken in the 15 th century by Pedro, duke of 
Coimbra, mark the first signs of humanistic 
interest in Portugal; but it was Sd de 
Miranda, on his return from Italy and 
Spain around 1526, who first introduced 
the spirit of classical literary models along 
with the Italian verse forms that eventually 
were almost to supplant the short tradi¬ 
tional metres of the peninsula. Thanks 
largely to the authoritative figure of 
Miranda and to his zealous disciple 
Antdnio Ferreira this new Italian school of 
poetry, with its preference for the sonnet 
and the pastoral genres, soon established 
itself in Portugal, finding its most distin¬ 
guished exponents in A^stinho da Cruz, 





Diogo Bcmardes and above all in Luis de 
Cam 5 es. The lattcr*s magnificent achieve¬ 
ment as a l>Tic poet tends perhaps to be 
obscured by his distinction as the author of 
Os Lusiadas. After CainScs many litcrar>' 
epics were written in Portugal—indeed the 
fashion for this t>po of composition lasted 
until the 19th century’—but none of these 
works can compare with Os Lusiadas^ either 
in grandeur of conception or in litcrar>* 
merit. 

Portuguese renaissance drania hardly 
Nourished more than the popular auto 
cultivated by the successors of Gil Vicente. 
Both Miranda and Camdes left comedies 
in the classical manner, but the only major 
work in this period is the Castro of 
Antdnio Ferreira, perhaps the first truly 
successful tragedy on classical lines in 
modem European literature. The three 
comedies of Ferreira de Vasconcelos are 
more in the nature of novels in dialogue 
than plays; in this, as in other respects, 
they recall the Spanish Celcstina (q.v.), of 
which Vasconcelos' Comidia Eufrosina is a 
not unworthy successor. 

In the realm of ordinary' prose fiction the 
16th centur>' in Portugal produced but mo 
works of outstanding merit: the frag¬ 
mentary sentimental novel Menina e Mofa 
of Bcmardim Ribciro; and Francisco de 
Morais' romance of chivalry, Palmeirim de 
Inglatcrra^ praised by even so severe a 
critic as Cervantes. But apart from a 
number of moral and religious dialogues— 
notable among them the powerful Conso^ 
lafao as Tribulafdes de Israel of Samuel 
Usque—the prose of this period was 
largely devoted to historiography and travel 
literature; though many of the works 
inspired by the overseas discoveries and 
conquests have all the fascination of fiction 
and had greater European repercussions 
than any other section of Portuguese 
literature. Few travel books have ever 
known the popularity that w*as long enjoyed 
by the famous Peregrinafdo of Femio 
Mendes Pinto. 

From 1580 to 1640 Portugal was under 
Spanish rule. During the early part of 
the 27th century the renaissance pastoral 
tradition was continued with distinction by 
Rodrigues hobo, but already poetic taste 
was falling under the infiuence of Spanish 
rather than Italian models and Spanish 
again became widely used as a literary 
language by Portuguese writers. After 
Lobo, Portuguese poetry tended to de¬ 
generate to frivolous versification, some¬ 
times witty but more often insipid; and the 
more ambitious poetic fiights of those, such 
as Manuel de Melo, who sought to emulate 
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e the genius of Gongora were scarcely more 
- inspired. At the same time, however, the 
e 17th century is the classical age of l^ortu- 
f guesc prose—though in the fields of history, 
y epistolography and devotional works rather 
e tlian in fiction. The works of such his- 
1 torians as Bernardo dc Brito and b'rei Luis 
e de Sousa shciw a marked advance in bal- 
r ance and polish of style, thoui^h they lack 
y the graphic realism of the histories and 
narratives inspired by the period of overse-is 
expansion, so often written by mission- 
7 aries, travellers and men of action who had 
. witnessed tlie events and visited the 
i countries they described. 'I'he devotional 
r and moral treatises of Manuel Bcmardes 
f and the voluminous sennons of .\ntdnio 
/ Vieira likewise show' great stylistic accom- 
I plishmcnt, but of greater interest are 
s Vieira's numerous letters, which w ith those 
5 of Fret Antonio das Chagivs and Manuel 
t de IVlclo (the latter, as a st^dist, no less dis- 
, tinguished in Spanish than in Portuguese), 
f contain some of the finest prose in 
i Portuguese. The famous love letters long 
attributed to the nun Mariana Alcoforado 
i belong to French rather than to Portuguese 
> literature. 

• The poetic taste of the 17th century 
t survived well into the i8ih; indeed a large 
t part of Che compositions included in the 
r popular anthologies Fenix Renascida (1716- 
i 28; q.v.) and Postilhao de Apolo (1761-62) 

I date from the previous ccntur>*. A 

reaction was soon to set in, however, in the 

• form of neo-classicism. The year 1756 

I marks the establishment of the Aroidia 
: Lusitana, and to this, or to the later Nova 

I Arcadia, belonged most of the poets of the 
i latter half of the century. Although 
I Portuguese nco-classicism produced little 
i of interest in itself, it served a useful 
\ purpose in re-introducing certain standards 
^ of good taste and acted as an antidote to 
' the laboured conceits and stylistic extrava- 
i gances that had come to characterize 
I Portuguese verse, by stimulating a return 

to the less ornate manner of the pastoral 
poets of the i6th century. The Portuguese 
theatre, which had become virtufiUy 
extinct in the X7Ch century, had a brief 
revival in the popular plays of Antdnio 
Jos 6 da Silva (ti 737 )» but the various 
I attempts at restoring tragedy and comedy 
I on neo-classic lines came to nought; only 
with Almeida Garrett in the tqth century 
did Portuguese drama again flourish for a 
while. In the field of scholarship the 18th 
century in Portugal was a period of some 
importance. The bibliographical studies 
I of Barbosa Machado and the philological 
investigations of Rafael Bluteau represent 
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the first important contributions to the 
study of Portuguese language and literature 
in modem times. Educational reform, 
long overdue, found a zealous advocate in 
Luis Antdnio Vcrncy. The Real Academia 
da Histdria was founded in 1720 and the 
Academia Real das Ciencias in 1779. 

Portuguese romanticism as a self- 
conscious movement may be considered to 
date from the publication in 1825 of 
Almeida Garrett’s narrative poem Camocs. 
In reality there was no sharp break in 
Portugal betsveen neo-classicism and the 
new sensibility. Romantic traits are well 
in evidence in such 18th-century poets as 
Anasticio da Cunha, Bocage and the 
Marquesa dc Aloma; and conversely the 
pastoral manner of the Arcadian poets 
lived on well into the 19th century. It is, 
however, with Garrett (who first came into 
contact with European romanticism as a 
liberal exile in the i8zos) that Portuguese 
romanticism takes on a strongly national 
character. Me made an attempt at restor¬ 
ing Portuguese traditional balladry in his 
Ronianceiro and he shows a marked 
preference for national subjects in his 
narrative poems and in his plays, one of 
which. Fret Luis de Sousa, is of exceptional 
merit. In Viagens na Mtnlia Terra 
Garrett describes a rambling sentimental 
journey in the manner of Sterne; the style 
of this work, flexible and informal, 
constitutes an important landmark in the 
development of modem Portuguese prose. 
The historical novel was cultivated by 
Alexandre Herculono and his example was 
followed, with less distinction, by others; 
but the most outstanding writer of prose 
fiction in the romantic era was Camilo 
Castclo Branco, whose remarkable gifts as a 
stylist were unfortunately too often wasted 
on serial novels and an inferior type of 
rontan passiottel. French is the pre¬ 
dominant foreign influence on Portuguese 
literature in the 19th century; although 
this influence rarely gave rise to anything 
better than second-rate imitations, an 
exception must be made in the case of E^a 
dc Queirds who acclimatized the realist 
novel in Portugal and whose work is at 
once a brilliant portrayal and penetrating 
criticism of Portuguese society. 

After Garrett, Portuguese drama de¬ 
clined rapidly; and the lyric poetry of the 
period, while evincing all the characteristic 
defects of romanticism, has little of value 
to offer in compensation. By the middle 
of the century the general level of literary 
taste had fallen extremely low A reaction 
came in 1865: headed by the poet Antero 
de Qucntal, a young group of intellectuals 


—the Coimbra group—rose in revolt 
against the effete romanticism which, 
almost with official reco^ition, was 
producing a state of stagnation in Portu¬ 
guese thought and literature; the Coimbra 
dusputc, a polemic started by Quental’s 
pamphlet Bom Senso e Bom Gosto, heralds 
the most brilliant period of modem Portu¬ 
guese literature. Philosophical, moral and 
religious preoccupations predominate in 
Quental’s poetry, though his Odes 
Modcnuis show the more combative mood 
of an active socialist. The serious social 
consciousness of the outstanding writers 
of this period may be further seen in the 
satiric verse of Guerra Junqueiro, in 
Ramalho Ortig 5 o’s As Farpas and above 
all in the novels of E^a de Queirbs. 

The introduction of the technique of the 
French Parnassians and symbolists effected 
certain formal innovations in the poetry of 
the later 19th century, best observed in 
such poets as Eugbnio dc Castro and 
Antbnio Nobre; for their inspiration, 
however, the poets who followed Quental 
still turned to the cruder and more con¬ 
ventional types of romanticism. Par¬ 
ticularly is this true of Nobre, whose 
influence on more recent poets has been 
considerable. In the early part of the 
20th century Teixeira de Pascoais sought to 
promote a nationalistic reaction against the 
inroad of foreign poetic influences with his 
doctrine of Saudosxsmo, a blend of panthe¬ 
ism and saudade (Port., ‘yearning’), 
considered as a peculiarly Portuguese 
sentiment. More recently the group of 
writers who founded and collaborated on 
the review Presenfa (1927-40) have helped 
maintain Portugal in contact with trends 
in modem European literature. Fernando 
Pcssoa is the most interesting poet of this 
period. In the novel no major figure has 
appeared since E^a de Queirbs; though 
Portuguese writers of fiction have not been 
wanting in the present century, they have 
in general been more successful in the 
short-story; among contemporary writers 
Miguel Torga, in particular, has shown a 
notable talent in this respect. 

A. F. G. Bell, Portuguese literature (1922); 
J. M. da Costa e Silva, Bttsaio biographieo- 
eritico sobre os melhores poetas tortugueges (10 
vols, 1850-5O; C. Micha€iis de Vasconcelos, 
‘Geschichtc der portugiesischen Literatur’ in 
Grundriss der romamsehen Philologie, ed. G. 
Grdber, II, Part 2 (and ed. 1897); T. Braga, 
Historia da Utteratura portuguexa, I, Edadt 
Media (1909), II, Rertaseettfa (1914), III, Os 
Seiscentistas (1916), IV, Os Arcades (1918); F. 
de Figueiredo, Historia da Utteratura romantica 
portuguesa (1913), Historia da Utteratura 
realista (and ed. 1924) and Historia da Uttera- 
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tura classica (3 vols, i9i7“3o); Histdrin da 
literatura portui^uesa ilustrada (3 vols, 1929— 
32), His( 6 ria ilustrada da literatura portuqu€sa 
dos slculos XIX t XX both ed. A. Forjaz 
de Sampaio; J. Mendes dos Rem^dios, His- 
toria da literatura portugiusa (6ih cd. 1930); H. 
Cidadc, Li foes de culiura e literatura portuguesas^ 
I (3rd cd, I 95 J)> 11 (3rd cd. 1948); iM. 
Rodrigues Lapa> Lifdes de literatura portu-^ 
guesa: £poca medieval (3rd ed. 1952); G. Le 
Gentil, La literature portugaise (2nd ed. 1951); 
O. Lopes, J, Manins, Breve histdria da litera^ 
tura portuguesa{ir )>^$); Perspective da literatura 
Portuguese do seculo XIX, cd. J. Gaspar 
Sim6es (2 vols, 1947—48); A. J. da Costa 
Pimpdo, Histdria da literatura Portuguese, I 
(1947); A. J, Saraiva, Histdria da literatura 
Portuguese (2nd cd. 1950); J. Ferreira, Histdria 
da literatura portuguesa (1949). 

A. F, G. Bell, Portuguese bibliography ; 

D. Barbosa ISfachado, Bibliotheca lusitana, 
historica, critica e chronologica {4 vols, 1741*^59; 
new cd., 4 vols, 1930-3$); InocC^ncio F. da 
Silva, P. W. de Brito Aranha, Diceionario 
bibliographico pprtuguez (22 vols, 1858-1923); 
D. Garcfa Peres, Caldlogo razotusdo biogrdfico 
y bibliogrdfica de los autores portugueses que 
escribieron en easiellarto (Madrid, 1890); F. de 
Figueiredo, A critica litter aria como saencia 
(3rd cd. 1920); A. J. Anselmo, Bibliografia das 
bibliografias portugutsas (1923), Bibliografia 
das obras impressas em Portugal no sieulo X VI 
(1926). T.P.W. 

Poultcr^s measure^ a metrical composi¬ 
tion in which alexandrines and septcnarscs 
are combined (not necessarily in a fixed 
order), as in some of the To%^meley Pla>'s 
(q.v.) and Moralities (q.v.) and occasionally 
later (as by Surrey, Swift, Cowper and, for 
comic effect, Thackeray); named, accord¬ 
ing to Guest, because the poulterer, as 
Gascoyne tells us, ‘giveth twelve for one 
dozen and fourteen for another’. 

C.T.O. 

Printing and Publishing. Printing 
has been defined by Stanley Morison os 
'the device of placing together movable 
pieces of metal (types), each having upon 
its upper end a character in relief, which, 
being inked and impressed upon suitable 
material, leaves a mark, or print \ The 
idea undoubtedly sprang in the first 
instance from the woodcut, a picture cut in 
relief upon a block of wood, from which a 
number of prints could be taken. Eventu¬ 
ally a few simple lines of wording w'cre 
included beneath the picture. From these 
prints, which when assembled and stitched 
together are known as block^books, arose 
the idea of changing from time to timt the 
wording benca^ the picture; the simplest 
way of doing this was to cut up the existing 
letters into individual blocks and by 
reassembling them in a new order, use 


them again and so avoid the expenditure of 
much time in rc-cutting. 

The art of printing began first in China. 
Paper was, according to tradition, first 
made in that countr>* in a.d. 105 (earliest 
extant paper documents are of the 3rd cen¬ 
tury A.D.) and ink of the type used later for 
printing was first mixed from lamp-black 
there about a.d. 400. Seal-impressions, 
made with red ink from cinnabar, were used 
by the 7th century and may be protot>^es 
of block-printing. The earliest examples of 
block-printing on paper which have sur¬ 
vived arc from among the ‘One million 
Buddhist charms'produced about a.d. 770 
on the orders of the empress Shotoku of 
Japan where block-printing had been intro¬ 
duced from China. The oldest dated 
printed book extant—a Chinese version of 
the famous Diamond Sutra —was produced 
in China in 868: it is printed from blocks 
on sheets of unsized mulberry-bark paper 
which are pasted up into a continuous roll; 
it was discovered by Sir Aurcl Stein in 
Chinese Turkestan in 1907 and is now in 
the British Museum. A ccntur>^ later, by 
A.D. 953, the printing of nine of the Con- 
fucian classics from w ood-blocks was com¬ 
pleted; this great work W'hich had taken at 
years to complete, was done by order of 
FCng Tao, prime minister to seven suc¬ 
cessive emperors, and gave a tremendous 
impetus to printing in Cliina. 

The first movable t>*pe in China was 
made by Pi ShSng in the period 1041-49, 
according to the contemporary account of 
Sh£n Kua (1030-94). It was made from 
clay, baked and fixed in an iron frame. 
Wang Chdng in his Book of Agriculture 
(1314) describes subsequent development 
and the wooden type of his own day. This 
consisted of characters sawed from %vhoIe 
wood-blocks—over 30,000 of them were 
required for the entire Chinese script, and 
they were set and then locked in a chase in 
the same w'ay as type is set today, but in 
the absence of a printing press, impres¬ 
sions could still be taken, on one side of the 
paper, only by rubbing. Before the end of 
the 14th century type was cast from metal, 
presumably first in China—although the 
earliest record is of the casting of metal 
type in Korea in 1392. Of all this great 
activity in book-production in the east, 
the only part which spread to the west was 
the secret of papermaking. When the 
Arabs conquered Samarkand in 751 they 
acquired the art, and after it had become 
generally used in the Middle East it was 
introduced by the Moors into Spain and 
Sicily. But there is no evidence that the 
idea of printing from movable types 
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spread along the trade routes from cast to 
west: it had to be discovered afresh in 
Europe. 

In the west the same process of develop* 
ment seems to have been followed. The 
earliest accepted date of a block-print is the 
Buxheim Sf Chrisiofiher of 1423 (now in 
the John Rylands Library, Manchester). 
There are no block-books extant in Europe 
which definitely antedate the use of 
movable t>'pc, but it seems logical that 
they must have existed. The invention 
of printing in the western world ts 
attributed without much dispute to a 
Gennan, Johann Gensficisch zum Guten¬ 
berg (c, 1400-68) of Mainz. The earliest 
reference to him occurs in a Strasbourg 
lawsuit of in which a goldsmith is 

said to have supplied him with material 
with which to work on his invention three 
years earlier. Rival claims of the Dutch¬ 
man, Coster of Haarlem, arc now generally 
discounted. 

Available evidence suggests that Guten¬ 
berg worked on his invention for the best 
part of nventy years, bringing it into a 
practical state bct%vccn 1440 and 1450, by 
which time he had moved from Strasbourg 
to Mainz. The capital for the long period 
of experiment w'as put up by the Mainz 
financier, Johann Fust (tf466 or 67); but 
just when success was in sight, Fust 
appears to have squeezed Gutenberg out 
and set up a printing office wkh his own 
son-in-kw, Peter Schoeffer. Thus by 
1454-55 there were two printing offices 
in Mainz, a small one possibly o\>mcd by 
Gutenberg and the other (larger) one 
certainly owned by Fust and Schoeffer. 
These can be traced from the survival of 
two Itidulgcrtces. The first, a 31-line 
Indulgence printed before 14 November 
1454 (at which date a copy was used at 
Erfurt), employs a type found in the 36- 
linc Bible, later completed at Bamberg 
before 1461, and attributed to Gutenberg. 
The second, a 30-Iine Indulgence used in 
Cologne on 27 February i4S5i can without 
doubt be attributed to the rival house of 
Fust and Schoeffer, and it uses the type in 
which was printed the first complete book 
extant in the western world: the 42-line 
Bible. This famous book was a tremend¬ 
ous undertaking for a craft still in its 
infancy; it required the use of six printing 
presses and probably took the best part 
of a year to complete. It was published 
shortly before August 1456, for on the 24th 
of that month Heinrich Cremcr, Vicar of 
St Stephen's, Mainz, recorded in a copy 
now in the Bibliothique Nationale, Paris, 
the fact that on that day the rubrication 


and binding of his two splendid volumes 
were completed. 

Although credit for the invention of 
printing goes to Gutenberg, the first great 
printer was unquestionably Peter Schoeffer. 
His masterpiece was the Mainz Psalter, 
J457; this was the first book printed in 
colours (most pages having three besides 
black), the first to have the initial capitals 
printed instead of added by hand, the first 
to contain an attempt at printed music, 
the first to contain a printer’s mark, and 
the first to contain a colophon giving the 
printer’s name and date of printing. 

Printing remained a jealously guarded 
monopoly of Mainz until 1462, when the 
city was sacked in a local war and the 
printers scattered. Two Germans, Sweyn- 
heim and Pannartz, set up the first press 
outside Germany at the Benedictine 
monastery of Subiaco near Rome, which 
was under the authority of the great 
Spaniard, Torquemada. The earliest 
book they arc known to have printed there 
ts a Donatus in 1464, but no copy of it has 
survived. In the following year they 
produced an edition of Cicero’s De Oratore 
in a new type which modified the gothic 
previously used by crossing it with the 
humanistic hand of the renaissance scribes; 
although somewhat rough, this is the first 
roman type of merit, and was preceded in 
time only by that used by Adolph Rusch 
at Strasbourg in 1464. They moved to 
Rome in 1467. 

Printing now spread rapidly in Europe, 
usually through the activity of emigrant 
Germans: Basel, 1466; Pilsen, 1468; 
Venice, 1469; Paris, 1470; NUmberg, 
J470; Utrecht, 1470 (first Dutch press 
using the Gutenberg process, the Coster 
editions, which are all undated, may well 
be earlier); ^lon, Naples, Florence, X471; 
Lyons, 1473 ! Budapest, 1473 or 74; 
Cracow, Valencia, Louvain, Bruges, 1474; 
Westminster, 1476; Oxford, 1478; London, 
1480; Anmerp, Leipzig, Y481; the first 
press in Scandinavia was set up at Odense, 
Denmark, in 1482 by Snell, a printer who 
moved in the following year to Stockholm 
—by which time printing was general 
throughout Europe. 

Before continuing our story a few in¬ 
novations may be mentioned: 

First title-page: Bull of Pope Pius II, Mains, Fust 
and Schoeffer, 1463. 

First Greek printing: fragments in Cicero of Fiut 
and S choker, and Lactontius of Sweyoheim 
and Pannartz, both 1465. 

First known book advertisement: iuued by 
Eggstein at Strasbourg. 1466. 

First book with a list of gathenngs: Bpistdae of St 
Jerome, Rome, probably Rietsinger, 1468/9. 
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rjrsi catchwords: Tacitus, Venice, WendcUn da 

Spira, 1470. 

Fim page numbers: Homiiiac by St Chr>’sostom, 
Rome* I^uer, 1470. 

Fim printed poster; book advertisement issued 
by Schoeffer, 1470. 

First printed •signatures*: Nidcr's Pracceptenium 
^vinae Legis, Cologne, KoelhofT, 147a. 

First printed musical notes: Gerson's Co!U<tcnum 
fup<f Magnificat, Esslingen, F>’ner, 1473. 

First Hebrew printing: Rashi's commentar>' on the 
Pentatcuen, Reggio di Calabria* ben Garton, 

First printed atlas; Ptolemy’s Cosmographia, 
Rome, Buckinck, 1478. 

First primed mathematic^ figures: Euclui, Venice, 
Ratdolt, 1482. 

First type-specimen sheet: Augsburg, Ratdolt 
(returned from Venice), i486. 

The early printers aimed at producing 
by mechanical means a book resembling a 
manuscript as closely as possible, and many 
collectors would not ad^t printed books 
to their shelves because they regarded 
them as cheap and inferior imitations. In 
147a Sweynheim and Pannartz, for ex¬ 
ample, were forced to appeal to the pope 
for financial aid in order to keep going. 
From the facts given in this appeal, 
incidentally» w'c Icam that the usual size 
of their editions was 275 copies. The 
highest point in printing as an imitation 
of writing was probably reached by a 
Frenchman, Nicholas Jenson, who set up a 
press at Venice in 1470 and $0 became the 
first non-German printer. He used a 
justly famous type, and, although some 
of his presswork was inferior, his noble 
folios on vellum, sumptuously illuminated, 
are magnificent. When wc think that even 
these books were rejected by fastidious 
collectors, wc must remember that the 
art of the scribe had seldom reached as high 
a point as it did in Italy during the very 
decade when printing was struggling to 
establish itself. There was every justifica¬ 
tion for the book'^col lector’s conservative 
reserve, and printing, in fact, won its 
victory by the back*stairs—through the 
cheap market. It was not until the 16th 
century, when printers ceased to imitate 
scribes and developed a distinct style of 
their own, that their products were accepted 
by the most fastidious. 

In the early years of printing there was 
no separate publishing trade; the printer 
himself chose what titles he thought would 
sell, and, having produced them, disposed 
of his copies to the booksellers. The 
book^trade was well developed and, having 
Latin as an universal language, was more 
international than it has ever been since. 
Towards the end of the 15 th century the 
increase of vernacular printing began to 
restrict sales more particularly to the 
country of the language in question. 


Printers had four outlets for their wares: 
the retail bookshops, to which books were 
sent in the form of unsewn sheets usually 
packed in barrels; the big fairs, which 
attracted foreign visitors (one of the 
reasons, probably, why Lyons ver>' quickly 
came to have more printers than Paris); 
wholesale booksellers—for example two 
foreign students, Peter Actors and Joannes 
de Aquisgrano, were travelling England in 
1483 and offering books on sale or return; 
and their ou-n premises. It was inevitable 
and desirable that some printers should 
in addition be scholars, and the few great 
scholar-printers must be respected as 
among the most important figures who 
have appeared in the histor>' of books. 
The first of them was Caxton (c. 1420-91). 
who learnt to print in Cologne and then 
set up a press at Bruges in 1473 in order to 
disseminate more widely a translation of 
Raoul Ic Fevre’s Recucil des histoircs de 
Troyes, which he originally completed in 
1471 for his patron, Alargaret duchess of 
Burgundy, the sister of king Edward IV. 
But outside of the private press (q.v.), 
printing and publishing have long become 
too complex in their operation to lie within 
the personal control of one man. 

Publishing as a separate profession was 
slow to develop. The first publishers were 
the rector and the librarian of the Sorbonne, 
Jean Hc>'n!in and Guillaume Fichet, who 
invited three printers—Fri burger from 
Colmar, Gering from Constance and 
Crantz from Stein—to come to Paris and 
set up a press within the precincts of 
the university. The works to be printed, 
mostly texts for the students, were chosen 
by Heynlin and Fichet—not the printers— 
and it was they also who laid it dowTi that 
roman type was to be used: the first press 
in the world to employ roman t>’pe from 
its start. But after Fichet we do not en¬ 
counter another pure publisher for some 
time, and the only other figure who must 
be mentioned is Anton Koberger (r. 1450- 
1513), the first *big business man’ in 
printing, who in the some year, 1470, 
began his career in NOmberg. Before long 
he owned sixteen bookshops and had 
agents throughout Europe for the distribu¬ 
tion of the products of his printing shops. 
But he soon found himself defeated by the 
guilds of the crafts which, more tightly 
organized than a modem trades union, 
watched jealously to see that one man’s job 
was not encroached upon by another; he 
therefore gave up all his interests except 
publishing. 

At the turn of the century the initiative 
in book production had passed from 
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Germany to Italy. By 1480 when Jenson 
died, \^enice had become the main centre 
of the European book-trade: it was the 
meeting place of northern and southern 
Europe, and many German printers 
gravitated there and stayed. Jenson’s 
plant passed to Torresano, who was the 
father-in-law of Aldus IVIanutius (1450- 
1515)> decided at the age of 44 

to enter the profession after living in the 
household of the brilliant renaissance 
scholar Pico della Mirandola. Aldus, 
whose device of the anchor and dolphin is 
better known than any other printer’s 
mark, could print handsome books, as the 
famous Hypncrotomachia Poliphili of 1499 
shows—for it is considered to present a 
perfect blend of type (revived today as 
‘Poliphilus’) and woodcut illustrations; 
but he owes his place in histor>’ to his 
cheap editions. In 1498 one of Aldus’ 
literary friends, Urceus Codrus, wrote to 
him protesting about the price of his five- 
volume folio edition of Aristotle—saying 
that for the same amount he could have 
bought ten of the finest Latin manuscripts. 
Thereupon Aldus turned completely to 
the production of 8vo editions at a popular 
price. He is therefore the first printer- 
publisher to produce a series comparable 
to the Everyman Librar>', tltc World’s 
Classics or Inscl-BUchcrci today; the first 
to exploit in the production of these small 
books the new compact type-faces (in his 
cose mostly italic) which were beginning 
to draw unmistakably away from the 
'manuscript ’ appearance, and—arising out 
of that—one of the first to employ the 
new ‘grey’ page. A word of explanation: 
as already stated, early printed books were 
mechanical rivals of manuscripts written 
with black ink on vellum, therefore they 
themselves employed a heavy type-face set 
solid to produce the same effect of a black 
rectangle set on a white sheet. But once 
free from the scribe’s influence, printers 
quickly discovered that a printed page was 
more easily read if the type W'ere lighter, 
the page narrower and smaller, and the 
lines of print separated by a certain amount 
of white space (a ‘lead’). This redesign¬ 
ing of the printed page produced an over¬ 
all effect which optically is grey instead of 
black, and it is this effect which, with 
certain archaic exceptions, printers have 
sought after from that day to this. 

At approximately the same time os 
Aldus two other eminent scholar-printers 
began their careers. In 1485 Anthoinc 
V^rard (fc. 1512) established his press in 
Paris; he was a masterly printer of richly 
illustrated books, and also—with his 


contemporaries Le Vostre, Le Petit, 
Kerver, Anabat, and Geoffrey Tory— 
produced a superb series of Books of 
Hours combining the new grey page with 
magnificent renaissance ornament. And 
in 1491 Johannes Froben (c. 1460-1527) 
set up his press at Basel. He was a 
printer of distinction whose books were 
remarkable for the beauty of their roman 
type and the excellence of their presswork, 
but he was also a sagacious and intrepid 
publisher. He is probably the first to 
have employed a literary’ adviser on a 
regular salary basis—and that man was no 
less than his close personal friend and 
famous author, Erasmus. 

With the death of the first Aldus in 
1515, the initiative in book production 
passed from Italy to France, and the 
standard of Italian production declined 
progressively through the century. From 
the productions of V6rard In the last 
decade of the 15th century until a hundred 
years later France produced an astonishing 
and unrivalled succession of scholar- 
printers—given an early impetus by Louis 
XII who in 1513 issued an edict in praise 
of printing and exempting it from heavy 
duties. The first two were both Paris 
printers: Henri Estienne (c. 1460-1520) 
and Jossc Bade [ft. 1500-35). Estienne 
was famous for the accuracy of his texts; 
his family continued in the business for 
150 years. When Josse Bade died after 
30 years in business he had published over 
700 books, all in the traditional heavier 
types; he was succeeded by his able son- 
in-law Michael Vascosan, who changed 
to the new light renaissance style. Henri 
Estienne’s w’idow married Simon de 
Colines (ft. 1520-46) who in 1524 shared 
with Geoffrey Tory (c. 1480-1533), ex- 
proof-reader from Estienne’s shop, the 
production of a Book of Hours which is the 
first masterpiece of book-production to be 
conceived as a printed book without so 
much as a glance over the shoulder in the 
direction of the medieval scribe. The 
13 large woodcuts and the borders to every 
page were cut by Tory, whom E. P Gold- 
scl^dt has described as ‘ the great 
transformer of the French book from the 
gothic into the purest renaissance’. Tory’s 
famous Champfleury (1529) is the fint 
book in which the theory and principles 
of letter design is studied; in addition, he 
introduced into printing the apostrophe, 
the accent and the cedilla. Franfois I so 
much admired his work that he created the 
post of Imprimeur du roi for him in 1530. 

Simon de Colines ran the Estienne press 
until 1526, when he branched out on his 



owTk with a scries of lovely little books and 
handed the family concern over to his 
stepson-in-la\v Robert, greatest of the 
Estiennes (1503-59)- 'rhe early italic 
types which Cohnes used were most 
probably designed for him by Claude 
Garamond (tis 6 i) who was the first 
man to divorce the profession of t>pc 
designing and casting from that of printer, 
setting up his own foundr>’ at Paris in 
*530. \Vhen Garamond died, some of his 
types were sold to the Low Countries, 
while his pupil Granjon continued his 
work in Rome and Florence. Once his 
patron, Franyois I, tvas dead, Escienne 
found the increasing religious intolerance, 
which culminated in the St Bartholomew's 
massacre, oppressive, and emigrated to 
Switzerland in 1551, making Geneva the 
most active centre of printing until the 
rise of Plantin at the end of the centur>\ 

At the same time as these eminent 
printers w'ere at work in Paris, there was 
an equally distinguished group in Lyons. 
The first w'as Sebasticn Gryphus (1491 or 
93 -*SS 6 )> who W'as so much addicted to 
the use of the new italic types that for a 
century they w’ere gencr^Iy knotvn in 
Spain as * Grifo\ He was followed by the 
Jean de Toumes, father (1504-64) and son 
(1539-1605), who produced notable 

for their delicate small woodcuts by 
Bernard Salomon and his school* The 
elder de Toumes—who had been Gryphus’ 
foreman—published the works of ail the 
leading Lyons writers, including Louise 
Lab£, and he also specialized in the use of 
the most beautiful arabesque borders and 
taiUpieces made up of petits fers which 
suggest the designs of wrought-iron lantern 
supports known as cids de lampet^ from 
which such decorations now take their 
name. 

Bernard Salomon’s son-in-law was 
Robert Granjon {fl. 1550-1600), the 
eminent Lyons type-founder and printer 
who had been Garamond’s pupil. Granjon 
transformed the hitherto individual petiu 
fert into units which could be built up into 
the most remarkable combinations. He 
cut italic and Greek types in Paris from 
1545 to 1550, then went to Lyons to work 
for de Toumes, to whom he had already 
sold types. In 1557 he cut the cursive 
type Imown as civiliU^ and by 1562 had 
published 28 books in this and other type 
over his own imprint. In 1563 he visited 
Antwerp to work for Plantin, and towards 
the end of his life he was c^led upon by 
Cardinal Ferdinand de Medici to cut types 
which went to the Stamperia Vaticana. 
This movement in French printing initially 
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i owed its inspiration in some extent to Italy; 
s nevertheless the French printers quickly 

£ impressed their own character on their 

c wares. BeUveen 1520 and 1570 they 

t probably produced the greatest quantir>^ of 
e good printing in the shortest time which 
t has been seen since the invention of the 
art. 

, I'hc only other activity of comparable 

1 importance was that of Christopher 

s Plantin. Plantin came to Antwerp from 

. Spain in 1555. He bcg;m as a printer, 

s then for some time concentrated on fine 

5 bindings; afterwards he returned to 

2 printing and built up one of the biggest 

, presses in Europe. He was really more 

5 interested in publishing than in printing, 

) and, apart from the fact that he was a man 

1 of taste who ensured that his books were 

2 well laid out, his contribution to typo¬ 
graphy is small. The number of books he 

t published was enormous and his list was 
5 catholic; his largest production was the 
. polyglot Bible published between 1569 and 
1573- Plantin died in 1589, and the press 
> passed to his son-in-law, Jean Morems; 

t the family remained in business with 

I offices in the same premises until 1876, 

t when tlie handsome building was acquired 

t by the city of Antwerp and opened as the 

Mu$6c Plantin-Moretus. 

' While the impetus in book-production 
was passing from France to the Nether¬ 
lands in the latter part of the i6th century, 
several events occurred elsewhere which 
must be mentioned. In 1563 the first 
press to be set up in Russia was started 
by Fedorov and Mstislavctz, by order of 
Ivan IV, but they produced only three 
books in four years and then were forced 
to flee from a hostile mob which destroyed 
their premises; printing was not restarted 
in Russia until 1589. Two years before, 
in 1561, printing was first introduced into 
the Indian sub-continent by Portuguese 
monks at Goa. In 1567 John Day (1522- 
84), one of the few English printers in 
the 16th century of any merit whatsoever, 
began a collaboration with that great 
bibliophile Matthew Parker, archbishop 
of Canterbury, which produced the first 
Anglo-Saxon type to be cut and a number 
of erudite privately printed volumes. 
During the 16th century printing was also 
brought to the New World: in 1539 Juan 
Pablo was sent to Mexico City by the 
German emigr6, Jacob Kroml^rger of 
Seville, the best printer in Spain. The 
next press to be set up was that of Antonio 
Ricardo at Lima in 1584. Printing was 
not brought to North America imtil 1638. 

The emergence of the Ix>w Countries as 
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an important centre of printinj; was 
continued with increasing strength after 
Plantin. He was follow’cd by the Elzevir 
family. 'I’hcy were primarily publishers, 
specializing in small books which achieved 
great popularity. Louis Elzevir (e. 1540- 
1618) came from Louvain to Leiden in 
1580; he was a bookbinder, but in 1587 
he took to publishing. He was succeeded 
by his eldest and his youngest sons, 
Mathier and Bonaventura (1583-1652), the 
latter being the most enterprising member 
of the whole family. In 1638 the business 
spread to Amsterdam; the Leiden branch 
gradually declined and w^as finally sold in 
1715 ; the Amsterdam office was auctioned 
off by the widow of Daniel Elzevir in 
1680. The Elzevirs made one major 
contribution to typographic history by 
employing the great Dutch t>*pe-dcsigner 
Christoffcl van Dyck (1601-69 7 ^) 

lay out their Amsterdam office and to 
equip it with types of his otvn design. 
The types of the l.a>iden office came from 
the Luther type-foundr>' at Frankfurt, 
though Viui Dyck appears to have had a 
hand in their selection. Dutch printers in 
general obtained their types from these 
tNvo sources. The Luther foundry sprang 
originally from the printing office of 
Christian Egcnolf, founded 1531, which 
by the end of the 16th century had a 
collection of types second only to that of 
the Plantins. But whereas the Plantins 
kept their t>T)cs entirely for their own 
use the Frankfurt house dealt extensively 
in the market. There was a friendly 
connexion between the tw*o, and since 
both possessed certain types of Garamond 
and Granjon they made up their sets 
by exchange. The historically important 
group of typographical materials generally 
known as the 'Fell types' at the Oxford 
University Press came largely from these 
two sources. The types which Dr Fell 
himself gave to the university in 1675 were 
Dutch; but it has been shown by Stanley 
Morison that other types which have in the 
passage of time become broadly associated 
with this bequest arc in fact much older: 
some of them indeed were cut by Robert 
Granjon himself and date from 1565. 
They must have reached England either 
through Germany or the Netherlands. 

In the mid-17th century printing was 
introduced into North America. In 1638 
the Rev. Jose Glover sailed from England 
to exploit the iron industry in the New 
World offer he had been suspended for 
non-conformity. Being interested also in 
religious freedom and in education, he 
returned to England and took out a 


printing press and the Daye family from 
Cambridge to run it—Stephen, a lock¬ 
smith, Stephen junior, and the second 
son Matthew who was a printer’s appren¬ 
tice. Glover died on the voyage out, but 
the Dayes set up their press and were at 
work by March 1639. Glover's widow 
soon married the president of the newly 
founded Har\’ard College; thus the 
president gained control of the press w'hich 
he had the Dayes set up and operate at 
Cambridge, Massachusetts. Their first 
piece of printing w^as The Freeman's Oath 
and a 1639 almanack, neither of which has 
survived; then in 1640 they produced The 
Whole Book of Psalnies^ known as ‘ The Bay 
Psalm Book*. The original press brought 
out from England is preser\xd today in 
the State Capitol at Montpelier, Vermont. 
The second press in America w*as sent out 
in t66o, also to Harvard, by the 'Company 
for the Propagation of the Gospel amongst 
the Heathen Natives of New England and 
Parts adjacent in America* for the purpose 
of printing the Rev. John Eliot’s 'Indian 
Bible*. With it they sent the first master 
printer to work on the continent, Marma- 
duke Johnson—a stormy petrel, but a 
good printer. After a disagreement John¬ 
son left the company's service, brought 
over a third press from England, and set 
up in Cambridge the first independent 
American printing office. There was at 
this time a bon upon printing outside 
Cambridge; Johnson was always anxious 
to break this, and in 1674 he finally obtained 
permission to move his press across the 
river into the city of Boston. Ho only 
lived a few months to enjoy his new 
privilege, but the ban was broken and there 
was nothing now to stop the spread of 
printing gradually through the American 
states. The first press in Philadelphia, a 
city which was to become the centre of 
American publishing for a hundred years, 
was established by a printer from London, 
William Bradford, in 1685, under the 
auspices of the Quakers. Although there 
was no ban on printing in Philadelphia, it 
was hedged about with official difficulties, 
and after a brush with authority Bradford 
departed to New York, where ho set up 
the first press in 1693, In Philadelphia 
Benjamin Franklin pUed his trade as a 
printer from 1728 until he went to Europe. 
Printing spread through the States in this 
order: Maryland, 1685; Connecticut, 
1709: New Jersey, 1723; Rhode Island, 
1727: Virginia, 1730; South Carolina, 
1731; Nor^ Carolina, 1749; New Hamp¬ 
shire, 1756: Delaware, 1761; Georgia, 
1763. 
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>• The 42*Iine Bible. Designer unkno^vn. 
Mainz, Fust & Schoctfer, 1456. 


Curfibus, el crudo dccernct Grace 
Ipfe caput tonfae foliib ornalus oli' 
Dona feram. jam nunc folcnncs d 
Ad dclubra juvat, ca:fofquc vidcrc 

8. " Baskcrs'illc', Birminchain, desi^med and 
used by John Baskcn ilJe, 1750. 
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ScnaruscoUocaxiic qui^fcclofihabuilTerfujfmoi la: 
Magnu Ctccroauda^ccriliurufc^pUTegrcciidtac 

2. First roman type. Designer unknomi. 
Subiaco, Sweynheim & Pannartz, 1465. 

mant:& ea qux impendeanc me fade tranfi 
brem fiuem tufculano fiuc in cumano ad c< 
quod minirpe uelim romx:dum modo flmt 
aa^fe^otutid umqt nfm cdmodiffimu ec 
•M.T.C.Varrom.S.D. 

3. ‘ Jenson\ Venice, designed ( ?) and used by 
Nicholas Jenson, 1470. 
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9. ^ Didot*, Paris, designed and used by F. A. 
Didot, 1775. 

yto/noAarum refufn t(*Hu$ at t'r^ cct\ditix 
ad Aa^u^ii exctnura 

Vrbero Romam a principio reges habitcre 

LiberUtem et consulatum L. Brutus insticuit. 
to- *Bcir, designed by Richard Austin. I.^n- 
don, John Bell, 1788. 
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4. 'Bembo*, designed by Francesco GrifFo. 
Venice, Aldus Manutius, 1495- 
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S. Italic, designed by Lodovico degli Arrighi 
Vicenza, Tolomco Janiculo, 1529. 


and reputation ;-notwithstanding Eng¬ 

land’s inattention to this art, which is con¬ 
sidered as the happiest invention that ever 
employed the faculties of man—it is wor¬ 
thy of notice, that France, Spain, Italy, 

11. ’Bodoni', Parma, designed and used by 
Giambattista Bodoni, 1780. 

Private presses have multiplied gre 
some of them have done fine work, 
are exercising on the commercial pri 
in any way comparable to tliat whi 

12. ‘ Centaur’, designed by Bnicc Rogers, 
Chicago, 1915. 
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6. Italic, designed by Francesco Griflo. Ven¬ 
ice, Aldus II, 153$. 

C'efl Ic fujet de cette M^daille. Pallas pres 
landcd’un Bouclier.oii font Ies Armes de Fr 
CIO FOEDERUM, Uff{lUc,rtUgieuft obferva 
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7. ’Romain du Roi’, desired by Philippe 
Grandjean. Paris, Imprimerie Nationale, 
1702. 


contradict another. This seems unav 
offered for the gymnastics to which t 
After all, life is full of these apparer 
robust mind is one that is not distu 

13. *Perpctua\ designed by Eric Gill. London, 
Cambridge University Press and Cassell, 

1929* 

They walked along a path over ti 
it came to an end right in front of 
had to be climbed. Then came 
stones. The philosopher complaint 


14. 'Romulus , designed by J. Van Krimpen. 
Haarlem, Job- EnschcdiS cn Zonen, 1931. 


LANDMARKS IN TYPE DEVELOPMENT 
(giving name by which type it generally known, ita designer, and the date and place of first use). 
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The most important typographic innova¬ 
tion of the late 17th century was made in 
France. In 1640 Cardinal Richelieu per¬ 
suaded LouisXIII to found the Imprimerie 
Royale. 'I'hc first books from the press 
were printed in a type of the Garamond 
family; in 1642 the press acquired new 
t>'pcs from the foundry of Jean Jannon at 
Sedan which were called caracleres de 
VUniversit^. When a new director of the 
Imprimerie, Jean Anisson, was appointed 
in 1691, it w’as suggested that the press 
should have an entirely new type for its 
own exclusive use. A commission was 
appointed and produced a scries of ponder¬ 
ous and geometrical recommendations; 
happily, however, Philippe Grandjean, the 
punch-cuttcr charged with the interpreta¬ 
tion of these recommendations in 1693, 
treated them merely as a basis for 
discussion, and in producing the roitiain 
du rot Louis XIV, of which the first 
specimen was issued in 1702, went his own 
way virtually unchecked. His type was the 
first to accentuate the shadows—thickening 
the thicks and shading the thins—which 
anticipated by 80 years the types of Bodoni 
and the whole of modem French typo¬ 
graphy. The first book to be printed in the 
new type was the M^dailles sur les A-hte- 
nionts du rigne de Louis-le-Grand, 1702. 
It is a superb folio; the paper is of very 
fine quality and shows off the craftsmanhip 
of the engravings and the new type to 
perfection. Grandjean’s fount was to 
everyone’s taste but was for the use of 
the Imprimerie Royale only—so designers 
then began to design their own new types 
os nearly like this as the law offieers of the 
crown would allow them. 

Meanwhile we must return to the i6th 
century to trace the development of 
publishing from the great days of the 
scholar-printer. Various methods of re¬ 
striction and censorship existed in most 
countries where printing was carried on; 
in France, for example, the book was 
regulated by officers of the c^o^vn; in 
England first by the crown and then by 
the Stationers’ Company which was incor¬ 
porated in 1557. Sizes of editions were 
limited, but not the output of titles. In 
forty years between 1473 and 1513 
Koberger of NQmberg published 236 
separate works, many of them very large 
with lavish illustrations; Froben at Basel 
published 257 works in 37 years, while 
John Elzevir published 100 works between 
1655 and 1661. English production was 
much lower, although there were a few 
exceptions: John Day between 1546 
and 1584 published 275 works, and 


Thomas Berthelct some 250 between 1529 
and 1554. Sizes of editions were gener^ly 
in the neighbourhood of 1,000-1,250 
copies. The Shakespeare quartos, for 
instance, arc thought to have been about 

l, 000. But editions of scholarly works 
could sink as low as 100 copies, while 
popular school books could rise as high 
as 10,000 at a time. Editions in England 
were limited by regulation in order that 
compositors should not be idle when 
excessive machining was taking place, but 
in practice the requirements of the public 
seem in most cases to have fallen short of 
the permitted maximum. 

At this time an author had few rights 
in his o^vn works, nor did he seem to 
desire any. His living came generally 
from the bounty of a patron to whom the 
work would be dedicated. Poi^session of a 

m. inuscript carried with it the unchallenged 
right to print it—a right which authors 
were fighting as late as the i8th century— 
and all early copyright (q.v.) is concerned 
with safeguarding the rights of printer- 
publishers and not authors. Piracy was 
rampant and there was no remedy unless 
an offender were caught literally in the 
act. Only in Venice in the 16th century 
were the rights of authors in any way 
recognized: in 1544 a decree forbade the 
publication of any work unless it could be 
proved to the satisfaction of the university 
commissioners that the author or his 
representative had consented, on pain of a 
fine and a month’s imprisonment. Similar 
rights were not accorded to authors in 
England until 1709. In England during 
the i6th century, and particularly the 
reign of Elizabeth 1 , the patent system 
came into widespread use. This was an 
exclusive right to perform some lucrative 
act of business wluch was either given as 
a reward or sold as a means of raising 
revenue. This extended to the production 
of books: for example, Richard Tottel in 
1559 obtained the right to publish all law 
books. These patents led to a public 
outcry: queen Elizabeth was forced to 
rescind a number, and James I did away 
with many more. The only one which 
survives today is the privilege of printing 
the Authorized Version of the Bible, 
which is reserved to four firms in England 
and Scotland. 

Authors who did not part completely 
with their manuscript seldom, if ever, 
expected to receive any cash payment for 
their work. During the early x6th century 
in Germany it was customary to pay an 
author in Und, i.e. so many copies of his 
own book, plus some other books for which 
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copies of liis own may have been exchanged. 
Plantin, whose accounts sumve, paid partly 
in money and partly in kind. For example^ 
in I5S4 he gave the author of a Hebrew 
grammar loo copies of the book as his fee; 
but in 1567 the author of a treatise on book¬ 
keeping received 100 copies and 45 florins. 

From early in the i6th ccntur>' printers 
began to share the cost of producing their 
wares, and each interested party had his 
otvn name on the title-page of his part of 
the edition. In England this was done 
as early as the days of W>Tik>m de Wordc 
{fl. 1477-1535) and Richard P>'nson (c. 
1447-1530). But as business developed 
and costs multiplied printers who were 
short of capital fell into the habit of selling 
part of a proposed edition in advance to a 
bookseller. Sometimes a printer would 
form a partnership with his paper mer¬ 
chant. From that it was an easy step for 
the bookseller, rather than the printer, to 
acquire the publication rights in a new work 
and to place the production in the hands 
of a printer on a share basis. But the 
publisher—that is the person who acquired 
the rights in a new work from an author 
and marketed it—was still either a printer 
or a bookseller. There were certain 
exceptions, in the form of societies or 
associations of individuals interested in the 
publication of books. The first to be 
recorded is found in Milan as early as 
1472; it was composed of a priest, a school¬ 
master, a college professor, a lawyer, a 
doctor and a printer. The books to be 
printed were chosen and their publication 
price fixed by the board, which put up the 
capital; the printer found no money but 
received 33^ per cent of the profit. 
Associations along the same lines existed 
occasionally in 16th-century France, com¬ 
ing together for the production of big 
projects, then splitting up again, and 
became quite frequent in the 17th century 
—such as the Grand Navire (1610), 
Source (1622), Solcil (1629). But they arc 
not found in England until the i8th 
century. The more normal situation 
summed up by Christopher Barker in the 
late 1550s in terms wluch were couched 
with particular reference to England, but 
applied equally to the rest of Europe: 

'Th€ bookseUcfi, being grown the greater and 
wealthier number, have now many^ of the beat 
Copiea [copyrightt] and keep no printing house, 
neither odr any charge of fetter (type) or other 
furniture, but only pay for the workmanship. - . • 
Some of them, though their skill be little or nothing 
in the execution of the art, have more judgement 
to govern and order matters of printing than some 
printers themselvea. But unless some printers be 
well maintained, it will bring both the one and the 
other to confusion and extreme poverty.* 

IS 


This shows that the swing away from the 
printer, and his loss of initiative, had 
clearly already begun. 

Four basic l>pcs of imprints gradually 
appeared on the title-pages of books in 
the late i6th and early 17th century: (1) 
Printed by A; (2) Printed by A for B; 
(3) Printed by A and sold by C; {4) 
Printed by A for B and sold by C. In 
these fonnulac A is obviously the printer, 
while C is a bookseller; B is an entre¬ 
preneur who may have been either another 
bookseller interested in publishing, a 
wholesaler, or {more and more with the 
passage of time) simply a publisher who 
owmed the copyright of a work but required 
on the one hand a printer to manufacture 
his goods and on the other a trade outlet 
(a bookshop with provincial and overseas 
correspondents) to dispose of thent. 

The details of the change of emphasis 
are obscure, but by the second half of the 
17th century the pure publisher was 
emerging once and for all os a professional 
man on his owti account. Among the 
first important figures was Jacob Tonson 
(1656-1736), who opened a bookshop in 
1677 and began to acquire copyrights from 
such authors as Dryden and Otway; he 
was closely associated with Dr>*den through 
most of his life, and he published Pope's 
earliest w'ork. Tonson W'os closely followed 
by Bernard Lintott (1675-1736), who had 
much the same tastes, and indeed on 
several occasions collaborated w'ith him. 
By 1700 it appears therefore that publishing 
was now a lucrative occupation (though 
many publishers were still cither book¬ 
sellers or printers as well) and that England 
produced the first notable pure publisher. 

An important feature of this period was 
also the flourishing reprint business 
carried on in the Low Countries. The 
Elzevirs, who began by reprinting the 
classics, expanded their activities to there- 
printing of anything they thought they 
could sell, particularly French literature— 
the whole of Moli^re, for example, 
quickly appeared from Amsterdam ‘ suivant 
la copie imprimie k Paris*. This spread 
until it became a habit and indeed so much 
a characteristic of Dutch publishing that 
authors in the i8th century who were in 
trouble with the authorities, such as 
Voltaire, had some books genuinely 
printed there for the first time—it confused 
the police and took advantage of the 
most efficient book distribution service in 
Europe, 

At the end of the 17th century when 
capital was short among publishers, it was 
quite common for one to dispose of part of 
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an edition to a colleague after it had been 
delivered in sheets by the printer. That 
such a spirit of co-operation existed among 
othcr\viso hard-headed business men in¬ 
dicates that their profession was still 
suflicicntly in its infancy for them to close 
their riutks in the face of a risk. For it 
must be remembered that the publisher, 
fundamentally, has nothing in the world 
except his costs. A printer has his stock 
of types, a binder his skins and his tools, a 
bookseller a stock-in-trade of books which 
—if he has bought wisely—can always 
command some sort of price; a publisher 
has one liability and two potential assets— 
an office, his personality and his judg¬ 
ment. It was with these attributes and 
an insecurely established position that men 
like Tonson and Lintott faced the early 
years of the 18th centurs’. 

The great success of the Imprimeric 
Royalc with its new type was one of the 
few happy incidents during the last years 
of Louis XlV’s reign. When Grandjean 
died in 1714, he and his able pupil Luce 
had between them cut the rornain du roi in 
tv.'cnty-onc sizes. The Dutch, as ever, 
were quick to follow and in 1730 Fleisch- 
man began to cut a scries of similar, but 
even more sharp and brilliant, types for the 
Enschedd's of Haarlem. But he was 
quickly followed by one of the most 
eminent names in French printing; Pierre 
Simon Fournier. 

Fournier (1712-68) was the son of a 
type-founder: his father had been manager 
of the Lc Bd cstablisliment, which went 
back to the i6th century when the first Lc 
Bd had been a pupil of Garamond. In 
1736 he began to engrave and cast type, 
and six years later he published his 
first Modkes dc Caraclhes, in which he 
prc.scntcd a complete range of types which, 
while showing his close study of the older 
models, had a new touch perfectly attuned 
to their own age. It is the types and 
ornaments of Fournier which accorded so 
well with French taste in books during the 
reign of Louis XV—smaller, gayer and 
generally better printed than those of 
Louis XIV, with the lovely plates, head¬ 
pieces and tailpieces of Gravelot, Cochin, 
Eisen and Moreau lc jcune. 

While the French printers were follow¬ 
ing the course laid out for them by 
Grandjean's rornain du roi, English printing 
and typefounding was about to come to 
importance for the first time. In 1734 
William Caslon (1692-1766) issued the 
first specimen of his types, which are con¬ 
sidered one of the great contributions to 
typographic development because of their 


perfect proportions and their adaptability in 
use. Caslon was by profession an engraver 
of gun-locks and barrels. It is thought 
that his first work in the direction of 
tyTwgraphy was the designing of binders’ 
tools. In 1720 he was commissioned to 
cut an Arabic font; at the foot of the 
specimen of that tj-pc he added a few lines 
of roman so beautiful that he was asked to 
continue and produce an entire alphabet. 
He followed it with a great number of 
founts of various kinds and sizes; these 
types were in general use in England until 
the end of the i8th century (when they 
fell for a while out of favour) and were 
widely exported. 

After Caslon came John Baskcrville 
(1706-75) who was probably the most 
notable type-designer and printer of the 
i8th century. He began life as a footman 
and then became a writing-master and 
cutter of tombstones. A small square 
slate has survived (Birmingham Public 
Library) which he cut as an advertisement 
for his tombstones, and it shows that he 
had already thought out the letter-forms 
which he was later to use in his type- 
design. Baskervillc thought that he saw 
an opening for making a great deal of 
quick money in the japanning business, 
and he was right; with the fortune he made 
he was able to begin his own press and 
foundry to make types and print books to 
his own ideals. His type is broader in face 
than Caslon’s, leaning more to the marked 
thicks and thins of Grandjean, and intended 
to be printed with considerable leading 
between the lines. For Baskerville the 
designing of the type was only a beginning. 
He used a new kind of press, made his own 
specially black ink and had paper manu¬ 
factured to his own specification wth an 
extra smooth finish—the first wove paper, 
that is to say one which does not show the 
mark of the wires on which it is made. 
After seven years of preparation he pro¬ 
duced with these carefully chosen materials 
wide-margined books with a handsome air 
of ’polish’ about them which astonished 
his English contemporaries and com¬ 
manded the admiration of his colleague 
abroad. Generally he did not cover his 
costs, and did not expect to, but the losses 
occasionally depressed him. At his death 
his widow sold everything to Caron de 
Beaumarchais, the adventurous author of 
Figaro, who used the types to print the 
famous Kehl edition of Voltaire’s works 
in 1785; the original punches descended to 
the leading fitm of Parisian type-founders, 
Messrs De^my & Peignot. In March 
1953 M. Charles Peignot generously pre- 
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sented the whole of the remaining, genuine 
punches to the University of Cambridsje. 

The mid-iSth century also saw the 
establishment of an important press in 
Scotland. In 1740 Robert Foulis began 
to sell books (mainly the classics) in 
Glasgow^ in the foHo\\dng year he had 
books printed for him to augment his 
supplies and in 1742 he began to print on 
his own account; his brother Andrew 
joined him in partnership in 1748. They 
became printers to Glasgow University and 
played a leading part in the flourishing 
intellectual life of that city. Their types 
were cut for them by Alexander Wilson of 
St Andrews, later of Camlachy; these 
founts, though influenced by Baskerville, 
have a marked individuality of their own. 
This combination of the Foulis and their 
type^^founder in Glasgow began a tradition 
for fine, honest printing in Scotland which 
continues strongly to this day. 

The main influence of Baskerville was 
felt most by Bodoni in Italy and the Didots 
in France. Giambattista Bodoni (1740- 
1813) was the son of a printer who became 
in 1768 printer to the court of Parma. 
When he began he used entirely the 
material (types and ornaments) of Fournier, 
and handled it charmingly. But an 
acquaintance with Baskerville's productions 
cKwged his style: he designed and used a 
series of modem^face types, which, 
however, were always much narrower than 
those of Baskerville, though employed 
with the same heavy leading. Bodoni’s 
excellent example, however, had no 
lasting eflect on Italian book-production, 
while that of his rivals in France, the 
Didots, exercised a most profound effect 
upon the books of their own country. 

The first Didot to become a printer of 
any importance was Francois (1689- 
*757)' Every member of the family went 
into some branch of the book trade— 
printing, publishing or paper-making—in 
friendly rivalry and yet constant communi¬ 
cation with all his relations. The most 
eminent of the family as a printer was 
Franco is**Ambroise (173^1804). of whom 
it has been written ^his life is the history 
of progress in printing at that time*. 
About 1780 he ^d cut a roman and a 
cursive type which show a more marked 
contrast l^twcen thicks and thins, have 
hair-line serifo and condensed capitals. 
With these types be printed a magnificent 
series of books, some of them in editions 
of as few as 25 copies—the beginning of 
the tirage lirmU which has since become 
one of the curses of French book-produc¬ 
tion. The height of this nonsense was 


reached when he produced a most 
delightful series of x8mo classics for the 
Comte d’Artois, brother of Lx>uis XVI: of 
each book a limited edition of 2 copies 
was produced, printed on satin! 

When Fran^ois-.^mbroise Didot 
decided to retire in 1789, he gave his 
printing office to his elder son Pierre 
(1760-1853) and the foundry to the 
younger son Firmin (1764-1836). The 
two sons somehow held on through 
the revolution and were there to produce 
handsome books when the extravagant 
boom of the Directoire came. Pierre got 
permission to move his press into that part 
of the Louvre vacated by the Imprimeric 
Royale and scored an immediate success 
with his ‘Louvre editions*, sumptuously 
illustrated by such fashionable artists as 
G6rard, Girodct and Prud’hon. 

Firrnin, as well as type-founding, 
became interested in popular publishing 
and achieved fame as the father of stereo- 
typing. In 1701 Dutch printers had made 
the first attempt by dipping their chases of 
type in molten metal up to the shoulders 
of the letters so that each became a solid 
sheet which could be easily stored without 
danger of individual letters dropping out. 
But by this s>-stem the original t>pe was 
not recoverable. Some years later a 
Scottish goldsmith, William Gcd (1690- 
* 759 )> found the solution: he took a cast 
from a page of type in plaster of Paris; the 
original t>'pe could then be distributed and 
used again, while a metal sheet duplicating 
the page of t>T>e could be cast several times 
from the plaster mould. But Ged was 
mined by trade opposition, and the 
invention lay fallow until the end of the 
century. It was not until 1797 that a 
printer named Gatteaux demonstrated to 
Firmin Didot an alloy which gave a perfect 
cast: but Gatteaux thought he had a 
monopoly and demanded an enormous 
price for his material. So Didot experi¬ 
mented himself, and one of his workmen, 
Heman, found a solution: this was to 
compose in copper matrices with sunk 
faces and cast from them. Although the 
first method of stereotyping to be success¬ 
fully marketed, it was not ideal; in 1829 
the honour of discovering the method in 
use today was divided between Genoux 
of Lyons, Vanoni, an Italian, and Poole in 
England: that is to compose in normal type 
and take off this a matrice of papier mlich6 
from which almost any number of metal 
plates can be cast. 

A few other dates of interest and im¬ 
portance during the i8th century may be 
noted: 
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First type-foundry in America credited to Sauer at 
GcrTnanlo\>-n. Pa., i 743 * 

First book to abandon the lonR ( throuj^hout said to 
be Ames’ 7 'ypo/^ap/u(fJi /Infigifitui, l^ondori* 

First Canadian press founded by Hushcll at Halifax, 
Nova Scotia, 1751. 

First use of aquatint exhibited by the etcher J.e 
Prince at the Paris salon. 1769. 

Fifit iron printing press constructed by Haas at 
Basel, 1772, but fails owng to craft restric¬ 
tions within the guilds. 

Point-system for measuring type invented by 
Frangois-Ambroisc Didot, 178®- 
First press in Australia begins work at Sydney, 

Lithography if>vcnted by Senefelder at Munich. 
i7g6-99; an English patent granted to him in 
iS^. 

Publishing partnerships became so 
general in the i8th centuo’ that a column 
was ruled for the purpose in the Stationers’ 
Company records, headed ‘Shares’, and 
the portions of individual parties could 
go as low and lower than twenty-fourths. 
Thomas Longman, the founder of the 
London publishing house flourishing today, 
dealt largely in shares. The syndicates, 
which in France in the previous century 
had been ephemeral, now became perm¬ 
anent organizations. In England one of 
the best known was the Chapter, so called 
from the fact that its meetings were held 
at the Chapter Coffee House; there were 
several names among its members which 
arc well known in English publishing today, 
including Thomas Longman, John Riv- 
ington and John Murray. In France 
there was the association of the Fermiers 
Generaux, wealthy tax gatherers who 
jointly published a small number of lavish 
editions. In Geneva there was the 
Soci6t6 Typographique, which first pub¬ 
lished Rousseau’s Con/essiotu in 1782, and 
a similar organization in Amsterdam knotvn 
simply as the Soci 6 t 4 . But it must be 
admitted that these imprints were a boon 
to the author who was in trouble for 
political or religious reasons, and there are 
many famous French books bearing on 
imprint of this nature which are known to 
have been printed in France, frequently at 
Rouen. There were also in France a 
number of individual publishers, some of 
whom were not printers, such as Bauche 
and the numerous Prault family. The 
individual publisher seems to have emerged 
rather more quickly in France and Eur¬ 
ope generally than in England, where the 
syndicate or partnership continued nearly 
to the end of the 18th century. From the 
author’s point of view, one disadvantage 
of this system of spreading risk was that 
if one of the big syndicates would not take 
his book, then he had but little chance 
of finding a publisher. In this case the 


only course open to him was to publish 
the book himself by subscription. This 
custom had begun much earlier, it being 
a favourite method of publication with 
John Taylor, the 'Water Poet’, in the 
early 17th centuiy, and there arc some 
examples even in the i6th century. But 
in the i8th century it became a recogniwd 
method for the publication of expensive 
works throughout Europe, and a list of the 
subscribers was frequently added in front 
of each copy so disposed of. It was often 
more lucrative for successful authors than 
any other form of publication; Pope, for 
example, did well and there are extant 
many receipts signed by him for subscrip¬ 
tions received, and Fanny Burney made 
£3,000 from the sale of her Camilla (1796) 
on subscription. 

Another innovation in the latter part of 
the i 8 th century was the issue of works in 
parts, which could be suspended in the 
event of failure; but this did not become 
a real force in publishing until the days 
of the Victorian novel in the next century 
and seems then to have reached real popu¬ 
larity only in England. 

In the x 8 th century the main centres of 
publishing were still England, France and 
Holland, between which countries there 
was a flourishing import-export business of 
unbound sheets. The outstanding pub¬ 
lishers of the Low Countries were Ledet 
and Desbordes, both of Amsterdam; they 
are frequently found in partnership. 
Although not very good in ^ ordinary 
publications, except for Bodoni’s charm¬ 
ing productions, the Italians produced 
throughout the century a brilliant series 
of large books of engravings, of which 
Piranesi’s Carceri (1750) is perhaps 
the most famous. In central Europe 
there were only two publishers of 
eminence! George Conrad Walther of 
Dresden, who had a fine cosmopolitan 
list both as a publisher and as a 
t^okseller, and the Cramer brothers of 
Geneva. 

In the last years of the 18th century the 
industrial revolution began to touch 
printing and its machinery. In I 79 ® 
William Nicholson, a Londoner, many 
years t«fore his time conceived the idea of 
the rotary press. In 179S Earl Stunhope 
re-invented and finally introduced the 
iron printing press, the first considerable 
advance since Gutenberg, and a necessary 
prelude to the application of power to 
printing. TWs was soon improved upon 
by George Clymer of Philadelphia who in 
18x6 made the first contribution of the 
United States to printing history with a 
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machine which was quickly adopted 
throughout Europe. 

While these mechanical improvements 
were taking place, England suddenly 
produced her greatest typographic period, 
which endured from 1770 to 1820. Three 
great printer-publishers came almost simul¬ 
taneously upon the scene: John Bell (1745- 
1831), William Bulmer and Thomas 
Bensley. Bell in 1788 had cut for himself 
by Richard Austin a roman type not so 
broad as that of Baskerville which marks 
the next stage along the road of typo¬ 
graphical development, and confirmed the 
deviation of English taste from the 
direction in which the Didots were leading 
French design. Bensley had types of 
almost equal interest cut for him by 
William Martin. The work of all three is 
marked by ^extremely simple use of 
standard material, and high technical 
craftsmanship', as Stanley Morison has 
said. At the same time English publishers, 
led by Rudolph Ackermann, produced a 
scries of sumptuous illustrated books 
dealing with such subjects as might be 
expected to catch the taste of the moneyed 
gentry'—field sports, the universities, and 
country houses of elegance and charm, 
which in their way, using colour litho¬ 
graphy, rival the delectable French en¬ 
gravings of the preceding century. 

The next important step forw'ard in 
printing was the steam press, the first 
press to be power driven, which was 
invented by a German, Frederick Koenig. 
It was first used by the Stuttgart publisher 
Cotta. Thereafter Koenig brought his 
idea to England; with the help of Bensley 
he secured various patents bctw'een 1810 
and i8t6. The first steam press to 
function commercially in England was 
used to print T}ie Tinx^ at Printing 
House Square, London, on 29 Nov. 1814. 
But Koenig's machine was a cumbersome 
affair, and the first major improvements 
came from two Englishmen, Applegarth 
and Cowper, in 1818 and 1828. These 
two were still at work in 1848, after which 
their machines were superseded by those 
of the American firm of Hoc. From that 
day until the present the development of 
power printing machinery has continued 
unchecked. 

The next obvious subject for study was 
hand composition, which was bound to be 
left behind by the power printing machine. 
The first workable machme was designed 
by Charles Kastenbein of The Times in 
1879. In the last decade of the 19th 
century the two highly successful modem 
systems were invented: the Linotype and 


the ^lonotype. Both are .VintTican in 
origin: the Linotype was invented by 
Mergenthaler in 1886 and the Monotype 
by Lanston, of Washington, in 18S7. 
Broadly it may' be said that today practically 
all newspapers in the world and much 
booloN'ork in the United States is composed 
on Linotype, while almost all bookwork 
throughout Europe and some newspapers 
are composed on Monot>pc. With both 
machines the compositor sits at a keyboard 
like a typewriter and taps out the 'copy' 
which is composed and cast in new metal 
by the machine itself. The difference 
betvi'een them is that the Linotype (line o' 
type) casts a whole line of words in one 
piece, while the Monotype casts each letter 
separately'. Although Linotype has cut a 
number of handsome founts, it is fair to 
say that the contribution of the Monotype 
Corporation in reviving the great types of 
the past has been outstanding. 

The mechanical manufacture of paper, 
abo necessary to feed the power presses 
with their increased speed, was first 
invented in 1798 by Robert at the Essoruies 
mill owned by the Didots in France. 
This machine was improved upon by two 
London stationers, the Foudrinicr brothers, 
at Hereford in 1803 and at the same time 
by Cjamblc, Didot's brother-in-law, at St 
Neots in Huntingdonshire, England. 

The last major step in the evolution of 
the printed book as we know it today came 
with the use of cloth as a material for 
covering books and the invention of the 
casing machine. There are early isolated 
instances of the use of cloth, such as the 
books bound in flowered material by 
the poet Robert Southey and his sister at 
the end of the 18th century, but as a com¬ 
mercial proposition the idea dates from 
approximately the 1820$. The casing 
machine was invented about 1830, and at 
the same time an English binder, Leighton 
(whose firm flourishes today as the 
Leighton-Strakcr Bookbinding Company), 
discovered a means of stamping gold on to 
a book mechanically. From the invention 
of printing it had been customary for the 
printer to sell his books in sheets, which 
were roughly stitched through the side to 
keep them together while all the edges were 
left untrintmed. The purchaser, cither 
the bookseller or the private owner, then 
passed the book to his binder who removed 
the rough stitching, sewed each section or 
folded printed sheet on to bands or 
thongs, trimmed the edges smooth and 
generally gilded or coloured them. Then 
he bound the prepared sheets into a cover 
made up of first oak boards and later stiff 
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pastc'l^oard covered with leather, sinking 
the thongs right into the boards, and 
added decoration on the outside to taste. 
As books multiplied, the point was reached 
at which an omnivorous reader might 
consider a number of the books he bought 
as not worth the expense of binding; for 
convenience therefore a plain paper 
wrapper was roughly pasted round the 
stitched sheets. If, after reading it, the 
collector thought a book worth keeping, he 
could still have it bound. There was in 
addition alwaj's the ‘ publisher’s binding ’— 
that is to say a standard cheap binding put 
on by the publisher or a bookseller for the 
benefit of less wealthy book buyers who 
could not afford a luxur>’ job. The plain 
vellum of Aldus in the i6th century and 
the plain calf with red title labels of English 
18th-century novels are examples. 

A cased book is properly speaking not a 
bound book, but an ingeniously produced 
article turned out at speed which will 
stand up to normal wear. The tapes on to 
which the printed sheets are sewn are not 
sunk into, but merely stuck down on to 
the inside of the pre-fabricated case— 
light straw-boards covered with cloth—and 
arc secured in place by the subsequent 
pasting in of the end-papers. It is there¬ 
fore incorrect to refer to the book which 
one normally buj-s in the bookshop today 
as ‘bound’. Broadly speaking, the old 
system has persisted in Latin countries, 
while the Anglo-Saxon peoples have 
preferred to adopt the cased book. One 
ancillary disadvantage which a preference 
for cased books carries with it is a decay 
of hand binding in the country concerned, 
for it deprives the binder of the day-to-day 
simple work which pays much of his 
overheads and hence leaves him with 
presentation volumes, school prizes and 
the wealthy collector as his only outlets. 
This is strikingly borne out by the United 
States in which the emergence of a 
flourishing publishing trade coincided with 
the invention of the cased book; in con¬ 
sequence of which there has not been and 
is never likely to be any tradition of hand 
binding in that country. Binding in 
England, which invented the cased book, 
is in decline and largely dependent upon 
antiquarian repairs for its livelihood. 
While France, which is incapable to 
this day of producing a cased book of 
any merit, retains almost unimpaired its 
great reputation os the home of good 
binding. 

Soon after 1800 the book business had 
assumed broadly the form which w-e know 
today. The application of power was 


bringing a rapidity of production and a 
lowering of prices needed to meet the 
expanding reading public, and the pub¬ 
lisher had finally emerged as a professional 
man quite distinct from either the printer 
or the bookseller. In England John 
Murray, the publisher of Byron, had made 
his already established firm into the 
distinguished house which it remains 
today; the same may be said of Longmans, 
who, with various partners, issued a 
distinguished list. Two firms which 
flourished in the romantic revival but did 
not continue were Ollier, and Taylor & 
Hessey. In France most of the famous 
houses of today, such as Gamier, Flam- 
marion and Plon, were in existence, while 
in addition there were firms which have 
not lasted until the present, such as Poulet- 
iVlalassis, Gosselin, Urbain Canel, RenducI, 
Bechet and Wedet, which benvecn them 
published most of the work of Balzac, 
Hugo, Vigny, Musset and Gautier. Ger¬ 
many produced one firm of outstanding 
importance: Cotta of Tubingen and 
Stuttgart. The family had been in 
business since 1640, but it was Johann 
Friedrich, Freiherr Cotta von Cottendorf 
(1764-1832), who made the firm pre¬ 
eminent in its day by publishing the works 
of Goethe, Schiller, Herder, Fichte, 
Schclling, Richter, Ticck and Humboldt; 
from his presses also came the famous 
newspaper, the Allgemeine Zeitung. Pub¬ 
lishing in the United States dates largely 
from the early 19th century: by 1830 the 
firms of Harper & Bros,, Appleton, and 
Little, Brown & Company, all flourishing 
today, were established. The last named 
was, and remains, in Boston, which was 
also the headquarters of the most enter¬ 
prising American publisher of the mid- 
19th century: Ticknor & Fields, now no 
more. It must be admitted that, aside 
from the production of their own few 
eminent writers such as Poe, Longfellow 
and ^^^\ittic^, the American publishing 
trade was ruggedly individualistic and 
existed on pirating the books of English 
writers. 

In England during the 19th century the 
pressure of the len^g libraries upon the 
trade was already being felt. In conse¬ 
quence publishers tried rivo potential 
remedies in rapid succession. One was 
the issuing of novels in fortnightly part®— 
these had the double advantage of whetting 
the reader’s appetite for more and at 
the same time marketing an article which the 
circulating library could not handle. The 
three most famous authors whose novels 
were issued in this form are Dickens, 



Thackeray and Trollope. The disadvan¬ 
tage of this sy'stem is that it could usefully 
be used only for successful authors, since 
otherwise interest in the parts waned 
before the tale was done. The alternative 
was the three-volume novel at lo 6 a 
volume—31 6 for the whole book—which 
was designed to make the circulating 
library give author and publisher their due. 
The three-decker novel was dead in 
England by 1900, and subscription libraries 
were on the increase. In other countries 
the three-volume novel was not favoured as 
tt recognized and regular trade mancruvre, 
but was only employed when the length 
of a novel made it a practical necessity, as 
in the case of Stendhal and Balzac; while 
part works were confined to the illustrated 
works of Daumier, Gavami, Monnier and 
Tony Johannot in France. 

During the 19th century publishing 
generally developed along these lines, 
while printing passed rapidly into its 
lowest decline. There is indeed only one 
manifestation of prime importance which 
need be mentioned: the publications of 
William Pickering, generally printed for 
him by the Chiswick Press. It was 
Pickering who in 1844 revived Caslon's 
types, for which his name must always be 
revered. But his real place in history is 
earned by the fact that he is apparently the 
fi«t publisher to tell his printer what to do. 
Pickering knew what he wanted and had 
no hesitation in going for it. The results 
are not only charming, but they laid the 
foundation for the re-examination of old 
^yp<)graphic material and a reconsideration 
of the problems of legibility which is 
primarily the reason for the great renais¬ 
sance of typography in English-speaking 
countries today. 

Again it is necessary to list a number of 
technical developments before we go 
further: 

Louift BniUe published the firet outline of hit 
•yttem of printing for the blind, at Paris in 
1829. 

Baxter obuined a patent for bis system of colour 
printing in 183$ : a combination of copper and 
steel plates printed with oil colour. 

Jacobi at Sc Petersburg invented the * half-tone* 
block in 1837; experiments were continued 
by Spencer at Liverpool and Adams in New 
York, both 1839. 

The first rotary press constructed for Tht Timer, 
London, by AppJegarth, 1848. 

Fox-Talbot experimented with colloid photo¬ 
mechanics in i8c2, further developed in 1885 
by Poitevin. The half-tone etching became a 
posaibilicy ihrou^ ^rchlold'a work m England. 
The fijvt chemically etched line-blocks made by 
Gillot, Paria, in 1859. 

Photogravure invented by KJietsch at Vienna, 1875. 
Three-colour printing from half-tone blocks 
invented by Kurta and Ives, 189a. 
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i- By the end of the I9lh ccntuiy English 
y printing had lK‘cn given a new impetus by 
c the private presses (q.v.). French printing 
d (while retaining its technical excellence) 
e had become sunk in the morass of the 
a tirage and the rest of Europe was 

h producing singularly little. .Although both 
g the Monotjpe and the Linotype machines 
were in production, mechanical t^'pesetting 
n made little progress before 1914. In th* 
s United States good printing dates from 
s 1893 when Daniel Berkeley Updike (1S60- 
s 1941) founded the MerrvTnount Press; 
r, although he began with heavy types in the 
It style of William Morris at the Kelmscott, 
s he quickly changed and developed into one 
e of the most distinguished printers and 
i scholars of typography in the 20th ceniuiy. 
i He was shortly followed by an equally 
great Anterican, Bruce Rogers. 

In the 1890s Fredenck Macmillan 
suggested the ‘ net book * agreement which, 
s after some hesitation, was accepted by 
B the whole trade in Great Britain. Under 
1 this agreement no bookseller might sell a 
f book for more or less than the price set 
r upon it by the publisher, thus eliminat- 
s ing undesirable price cutting which was 
5 so destructive to the retail book-trade. 
During the same period the literary agent, 
who handles an author's work for a per¬ 
centage of the takings, arrived. The first 
agents were friends who acted gratuitously 
1 for authors living abroad, but it soon turned 
i into a profession. In 1885 the Bcme 
: Convention established the principles of 
1 international copyright, operative today 
i (see Copyright). 

i Immediately after the first world war 
printing took immense strides forward. 

; At the Monotype Corporation Stanley 
Morison as adviser caused the revival of 
f the types of Garamond, Bembo, Blado, 

» Walbaum and Bell. Only one new type 
designer appeared in England during this 
period—the sculptor-wood-engraver Eric 
I Gill (1882-1940), who began with his now 
famous Sans Serif, and followed it with 
* several faces for book work of which the 
best known is his Perpetua. In 1923 
Francis Meyncll founded his Nonesuch 
I Press for the production of limited editions 
at low prices, and demonstrated irrefutably 
to the world that mechanical typesetting 
if properly handled could challenge com¬ 
parison with the finest hand work. At 
I the same time the Curwen Press under 
Oliver Simon in London set a new high 
standard for general commercial and book 
work; the University presses at Oxford 
and Cambridge also reached the same very 
high level of mechanical perfection and 
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dcsipn. In Germany there was much 
cxpcrimcntinc with ‘modernistic’ typo- 
craphy, led by the dcsipners at the Bauhaus 
m Dessau and Jan Tschichold; this was 
brought to a sudden halt by the Nazi 
repime, which considered all such matters 
decadent. In Scandinavia there w’as a 
Rcncrally high level, but following a more 
traditional design. Holland also produced 
much good printing, and a group of notable 
new t^pes of great elegance designed by 
Jan van Krimpen. A small quantity of 
excellent printing from Czechoslovakia 
during the period between the wars must 
also be mentioned. France remained 
chiefly interested in the expensive illus¬ 
trated book, of which the chief publisher 
was Ambroise Vollard, the art dealer, who 
produced or projected superb works 
decorated, among others, by Degas, Rodin, 
Bonnard, Braque, Derain, Matisse, Maillol, 
Roualt and Picasso. One other country, 
the U.S.S.R., showed great virtuosity in the 
production of illustrated books—and the 
group of wood-engravers headed during 
the 1930s by Kravchenco and Favorsky has 
seldom been equalled and never surpassed. 
Of the United States it can be said that, 
while Updike and Rogers continued to be 
the leaders—the latter adding his stylish 
Centaur to the many excellent types 
available for mechanical composition—the 
general standard rose out of all recognition 
and acquired a national character: for 
instance, a tendency to rather dashing title 
pages (such as those of W. A. Dtriggins) 
and considerable polish, combined with 
easy flowing text. Of the rest of the world. 
South American printing, while prolific, 
has produced little of distinction; and in 
the Dominions of the Commonwealth in 
each cose a lively industry is as yet held 
back by high costs and a restricted market. 

Two new features in publishing emerged 
during the 1930s which were to be of 
considerable importance. The positive, 
constructive one was the mass-produced 
reprint in paper wrappers; in 1931 Allen 
Lane founded his Penguin publishing 
enterprise. The idea was not in itself 
new, having been preceded by two most 
important ventures in Germany. The 
first was the library of English literature in 
paper wrappers begun by Baron Tauch- 
nitz of Leipzig in the late 19th century for 
sale to British and American tourists on 
the continent. The second was the series 
of small books in attractive format 
produced by the Insel-Verlag, also of 
Leipzig, which aimed at giving German 
readers high-class short works in their o>vn 
language at a low price. Penguins in a 


sense combine both ideas, and were the 
first books to offer high-class reprints in a 
really cheap form to English readers in 
English—the original price for a book in 
its full, uncut text was 6d. This move¬ 
ment quickly gained impetus, particularly 
in the United States, where Pocket Books 
were first in the field and have since been 
followed by many rivals. The newest 
development in the U.S.A. is the publica¬ 
tion of a paper-bound edition simul¬ 
taneously with the cloth-bound edition, 
the profits being shared with the original 
publisher, who controls the rights, and the 
reprint house. 

The negative development wag the Book 
Club, which offered a new book, the quality 
of which was guaranteed by a selection 
committee, once a month. The movement 
quickly gained an enormous hold in the 
United States, where the two first clubs— 
the Book of the Month and the Literary 
Guild—performed an undoubted service 
by suppl>'ing a book a month to sections of 
the community, such as farmers, who live 
far from a bookshop. The movement has 
now taken hold in some shape or form 
almost throughout the world. The choice 
of a new work as a book of the month is 
an undoubted stimulus to the sales of that 
work in the general trade. The only com¬ 
parable salcs-stimulant is the French book 
prizes, headed by the Prix Goncourt 
(see Prizes). One further new salcs-stimu¬ 
lant introduced first in Britain is worthy of 
mention: Book Tokens, tickets of a stated 
value, to be given as presents, which can 
be exchanged at any bookshop for any 
book of the designated value by the 
recipient. 

The outbreak of war in 1939 found 
printing in on extremely sound position 
throughout the world, and publishing 
fairly sound. Good printing was so 
prevalent and so obvious that for the first 
time since the i6th century readers were 
become selective and rejected bad work. 
Publishing had survived the challenge of 
radio. In the English-speaking world the 
war created on artificial situation. On the 
one hand printing W’os unable to progress 
or even to maintain its high standards 
owing to matcrialshortagcs, whereas in pub¬ 
lishing an artificial demand was created 
by the armed forces and the appetites of 
an uprooted civilian population. 

The return to peace time has revealed 
sevet^ disquieting factors. Rising costs 
have added enormously to the hazards of 
publishing. Particularly in the United 
States, the growth of the Book Qlubs 
(which steer a safe if unenterprising course 
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through the maze of new books) and the 
enormous sale of the paper-bound reprints 
threaten to endanger the whole structure 
of the publishing industry. In other 
countries in the world no movements of 
this size can yet be detected. The 
production of books remains as yet largely 
unchanged, although the reprinting by 
offset-lithography of books which were 
originally set up in t>*pe (a photograph of 
the original type laid down on to a litho¬ 
graphic plate) has been satisfactorily 
developed and is now widely used. The 
one major impending development is the 
setting of type by photography. By this 
system, instead of casting different sizes of 
type, each specially cut, a single t>'pe is 
composed on a simple machine, which any 
one capable of operating a typewriter can 
use, and photographed up or down to the 
required size and then printed by a litho¬ 
graphic or gravure process. This, if de¬ 
veloped into a commercial success, will 
require the redesigning of every existing 
face of type. At present designers have 
been able to make a virtue of necessity by 
introducing suitable rehnements into each 
size of the type they were cutting, and there 
is no type in existence which is identical in 
all its sizes. If a type is to be enlarged or 
reduced photographically, the model will 
have to strike an average with no character¬ 
istics which will appear troublesome in any 
size. When the necessity for this arises 
within the next few years, it will bring with 
it a new school of type designers. 

There is a possibility that some form of 
plastic may replace cloth as a substance in 
which to cover books; and, later, plastics 
may replace wood pulp and esparto grass 
as material from which paper can be made. 
Apart from these revolutionary mechanical 
developments, there would seem to belittle 
in printing or in publishing which presages 
a violent break with the tradition of the 
past five hundred years since the use 
of movable type was discovered in the 
western world- 

Official Printing. —Most printing and 
publishing is the product of business men 
working for profit, imbued—sometimes 
more but often less—with an interest in 
and ambition towards the artistic niceties 
of the craft. There is, however, one other 
aspect of printing which has played an 
important part through the centuries: 
official printing, authorized and often 
subsidized by a monarch, a state or a 
university. This is a separate aspect of 
publishing because such presses, while 
accepting certain ctd hoc limiutions, are 
released from others: for example, no one 
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would expect a university press to publish 
a ‘ whodunit' because it would find popular 
favour, nor must it, like a commercial 
house, necessarily make a profit. 

The first university press, that founded 
at the Sorbonne by Fichet and He>Tilin 
in 1470, already shows the absence of 
commercial considerations: narrow inter¬ 
ests (books for undergraduates) and 
freedom to do as one likes (unexpected 
choice of roman t>'pe). An outstanding 
example of a great patron (who by his 
\vealth could do what he liked) in conjunct 
tion with a university was Cardinal 
Ximencs who in 1508 founded the uni¬ 
versity of Alcaic, Spain, and made it a 
printing centre which between 1514 and 
1518 produced one of the world’s great 
books: the Complutcnsian Polyglot Bible, 
featuring a beautiful Greek type. 

Although printing began at Oxford in 
the 15th century and at Cambridge some 
50 years later, the two university presses 
were not established as such until late in 
the x6th century: Cambridge in 1583 and 
Oxford in 1585. Both have a great and 
well-deserved reputation for good typo¬ 
graphy and a long list of erudite works given 
to the world from that day until the present. 

One of the first official printing offices 
outside of a university was the Stamperia 
Vaticana established in 1587, for which 
Granjon cut a set of types. It has con¬ 
tinued as the official printing works of the 
headquarters of the Roman church until 
the present day. But the most important 
and influential official printing office has 
undoubtedly been the Imprimerie Royale, 
founded in 1640, which continues an 
unbroken tradition today as the Imprimerie 
Nationalc. Originally the press was also 
an important publishing house, but today 
is rightly confined to printing. A similar 
printing office, the ImpressSo Regia, was 
founded in Portugal in 1769. 

Today almost every university of any 
standing throughout the world has its own 
^press'—that is to say in the majority of 
cases a publishing office, large or small 
according to its resources, which has 
produced for it by commercial printers 
various theses by university members and 
other works of an intellectual nature 
connected with university studies. In the 
United States a numl^r of university 
presses are seeking (many successfully) to 
go far beyond these bounds to become, 
like the presses of Oxford and Cambridge 
today, high-quality general publishers: the 
presses of Harvard and Yale are un¬ 
doubtedly pre-eminent, but others, par¬ 
ticularly those of Columbia, Pennsylvania, 
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Oklahoma and 'Icxas are making their 
mark in specialized fields. Harvard and 
Yale do their own printing, with consider* 
able distinction. 

In the present age state publishing is 
mostly confined to totalitarian countries 
where there is a desire to influence reading 
for political reasons. The Soviet Union 
has a highly developed publishing busi¬ 
ness which controls all reading matter. 
Gosizdat, the state publishing house, was 
founded in 1919; in 1932 it was followed 
by the Centroizdat, central publishing 
house for Soviet nationalities, which 
publishes throughout the Union in 68 
languages; and in 1934 a children’s state 
publishing house was added. Dissemina¬ 
tion of the written word was of course 
strictly controlled in Fascist Italy and Nazi 
Germany, but this w'as achieved not by 
the foundation of an official publishing 
office but by infiltrating party membera 
into every existing publishing organization. 

The only country in the western world 
to have an official publishing office is 
Great Britain in Her Majesty’s Stationery 
Office. From issuing official documents 
and government publications the activities 
of the office spread very rapidly during the 
second world w^ar to the dissemination of 
cheap paper-bound books on any subject 
which might contribute to the maintenance 
of morale in its widest sense. Since the 
end of the war the publishing activities of 
the office have continued unabated, and, 
with two leading experts—Sir Francis 
Moyncl! and Harry Carter—in charge of 
typography, a stream of books and 
pamphlets on every subject, from medieval 
iron work in the Fen country to the 
artificial insemination of pigs, has been 
placed on sale. These activities arc 
regarded by many British publishers as a 
state-subsidized invasion of their own field; 
but whatever the ethics of the question 
may be, there is no doubt that H.M.S.O. 
displays all the characteristics of official 
printing—the production of whatever it 
likes, in whatever form seems pleasing, 
without the constraint of normal commer¬ 
cial considerations. 

General: D. Greenwood and H. Gentry, 
Chronology of Boo^ and Printing (N. Y., and 
cd., 1936); D. C. McMurtrie, The BeoA(N.Y., 
*938; 'vith very full biblio.); Printing^ A Short 
History of the Art, ed. R. A. Peddie (1927); 
B. Ncwdi^tc, The Art of the Book (1938); M. 
Audin, Histoire de Vlmprimerie (4 vols, 1928); 
H. G. Aldis, The Printed Book, rev. J. Carter 
and B. Crutchley (1951); Books and Printing, 
ed. P. A. Bennett (Cleveland^ i 9 St): 
Goldschmidt, The Printed Book of the 
Renaissance (1950); H. S. Bennett, English 


Books and Headers, 1 475^^557 C. 

Holme, Modern Book Produetion: an Inter- 
nation^ Survey (1928); O. Simon, Printing 
Today (1928).— Typography : R. Peddie, 
Fifteenth Century Books, A Guide to thetr 
Identifuation (1913); A. F. Johnson, Type 
Designs: Their History and Dex'elopmeni ( 1934 )» 
D. B, Updike, Printing Types: Their History, 
Form and Use (and cd., 2 vols, 1937 ) ► S. 
Morison, Four Centuries of Fine fainting (new 
ed. 1949), First PrrncipUs of Typography (1950); 
S. Fournier, On Typefounding, tr. and ed. 
Carter (1930). 

Far East: T. F, Carter, The Invention of 
Printing in China and its spread Westward 
(New York, 1925); C. H. Peake, *Thc Origin 
and Development of Printing in China in 
the Light of Recent Research*, in Gutenberg- 
Ji^buch (1935).—German-v: O. W. Fuhr- 
mann, The Fite Hundredth Anniversary of the 
Invention of tainting (N.Y., 1937 )^ A. F. 
Johnson, TIte First Century of Printing at Basle 
(1926)—Italy : D. Marzi, ’ I tipografi tcdcschi 
in Italia durante il sccolo XV*, in Mainzer 
Festschrift (1900).—France : A. Claudin, 
Histoire de Vimprinterie en France au XVe et 
XVIe siicU (4 vols, 1900-14); A. F. Johnson, 
French SixUenth Century Printing (19^); M. 
Audin, Let Livrtts typographiques des fond^ies 
franfoises ctiits avant 1800 (i 933)5 A. Lcjardi 
The Art of the French Book (1950).—Spain : 
K. Hacblcr, Tfte Early Printers of Spain and 
Portugal (Bibl. Soc. Illustr. Monog. 4, 1897). 
—England : E. G. Duff, Early English Printing 
(1896) and Fifteenth Century English Books, 
A Bibliography {Bibl. Soc. Illustr. Monog. t8, 
1917).—A.MBIUCA: Tiu Boob in America, ed* 
H. Lehmann-Haupt (and cd., N.Y., i 95 ^)t 
D. C. McMurtrie, A History oj Printing in 
the United States (4 vols, NA., 1936); A. 
Fauteux, The Introduction of Printing into 
Canada (Montreal, 1930); D. C. McMurtrie, 
The First Printing in South America 
(Providence, R.I1926) 5 Books printed in South 
America elsetvhere than at Lima before 180T, 
pub. John Carter Brown Library (Boston, 
1908). 

I\rDUSHiNO: F. A. Mumby, Publislting and 
Bookselling {\9yo)\ M. Plant, The English Book 
Trade (1939); S. Unwin, The Truth about 
flushing (4tb cd., 1946). 

Periodicals : Alphabet and Image (London, 
1946 ff.); Bibliographica: Papers on Books, 
their History and Art (^London, 1895^7)? 
The Dolphin: A Journal of the Making of 
Books (New York, 1933 ff ); The Fleuron 
(London, 7 vols, i 9 i 3 “ 3 o); Gutenberg-Jahr- 
buch (Mainz, 1926 ff.); The Library, Transac¬ 
tions of the Bibliographical Society (London, 
1889 ff.); transactions of other bibliographical 
societies—Cambridge, Edinburgh, Oxford— 
will richly repay perusal; Signature (London, 

*935 ff-)- 

Private Presses* Private printing has 
existed since early in the history of the 
cruft, and has come into being either be¬ 
cause those responsible were interested in 
its artistic development, or to produce 
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works which might not otherwise have 
achieved publication^ or for fun—or for a 
combination of all three. But the private 
press as known today docs not date back 
beyond the mid-18th century. 

As early as the 1470s Regiomontanus, 
the astronomer, had a number of technical 
works printed at Niimberg, and the cost of 
the editions was defrayed by him and his 
friends. In 1517 a magnificent folio was 
privately printed, again at Ndmberg: the 
Theuerdank \ a commercial printer, Schdns- 
perger, was given the task, a new type was 
cut for the book by Dienecker, and the 
emperor Maximilian footed the bill. In 
England the earliest privately printed book 
was De AnliquiUiU Ecclesiaty produced 
by the well-known printer Day for Mat¬ 
thew Parker^ archbishop of Canterbury. 
Private printing was not favoured by the 
authorities in any country during the i6th 
century as it undermined the tight hold 
over the press w^hich w'os considered 
desirable for political and religious reasons. 
In 1617 Minsheu, a lexicographer, had his 
Guide into Tongues privately printed 
in London and sold it on subscription— 
the first book to be disposed of by this 
means in England. In the western 
hemisphere the first privately produced 
book W'as the Communion of Churches 
printed in 1665 at Harvard, Mass., for the 
Rev. John Eliot. There are other 
examples, but alw'ays it was a case of an 
individual or a group commissioning the 
production of a book from a regular 
printer. 

The Strawberry Hill Press which Horace 
Walpole set up in his own home in 1757 is 
the first important private press; it lasted 
until 1789. In a sense John Ba^enrnlle*$ 
printing office w*as a private press, since 
Baskcrv'illc was a w'calthy man who began 
to produce books in order to give practical 
expression to his own views on the art. 
During the same period Mmc dc Pompa¬ 
dour had her own press at Versailles, and 
between 1776 and 1785 Benjamin Franklin, 
the Philadelphia printer who became the 
first American ambassador accredited to 
the French court, ran his own press for the 
amusement of his friends at Passy, near 
Paris. William Blake also conducted a 
one-man press for the production of his 
etched and hand-pasnted little books of 
verse, the first of wWch —Songs of Innocence 
—was completed in 1789. 

An interesting private press was that of 
Dr C. H. O. Daniel, who, bom in 1836, 
began printing at the age of 9. From 
family brochures the press graduated at 
Oxford to larger volumes of verse. The 


productions of the press are of no 
graphical importance, but they exhibit 
perfectly the best principles of the priv'ate 
press, and Daniel has earned immortality 
through having discovered at Oxford the 
matrices of the important 17th-century 
t>T>es which are loosely known as the ‘ Fell 
t>T>es \ 

The most famous private press which 
has ever existed, the Kelmscott, w'as 
founded by William Nlorris in 1890 and 
flourished for seven years. I'hc Kelmscott 
books are now considered fussy and 
illegible, but Morris* efforts serted to draw 
attention to the necessity for a revaluation 
in t>'pography and this enabled the lessons 
of conunercial publishers such as Moxon, 
Whittingham and Pickering to be appreci¬ 
ated and absorbed. The Kelmscott was 
followed by Charles Ricketts’ Vale Press, 
1896; Lucien Pissarro’s Enigny Press, 
1894; St John Hornby’s Ashendene 
Press, 1894; T. J. Cobden Sanderson’s 
Doves Press, 1901. All these presses had 
their own t>pes designed and cut for 
their exclusive use. 

The private press movement of the late 
19th century did not spread generally 
outside England. There is only one fairly 
early comparable press: the Cranach, 
founded by Harry Graf Kessler at Weimar 
in 1913. This press drew* much of its 
inspiration from England: the t>pcs %vere 
designed by Edward Johnston and the 
pressmen were cx-Doves experts. Count 
Kessler continued happily—later com¬ 
missioning much work from Eric Gill— 
until in 2933 his activity, like so much else, 
was brought to a sudden halt by Hitler; 
he died in 1937. It should be mentioned 
that the types and most of the matrices 
designed for and used by the Kelmscott, 
Doves, Ashendene, Eragny and Cranach 
presses are now' at the University Press, 
Cambridge. 

In 1923 the private press movement 
took a fresh turn with the foundation of the 
Nonesuch Press by Francis Meynell. 
Unkind critics have said that the Nonesuch 
was not private and not a press. It is true 
that almost all their printing was done for 
them at well-known printing shops under 
Sir Francis’ personal supet^ision; but they 
retained the characteristic of the private 
press of declaring the number of copies 
printed, and retaining a Arm reason for 
existence—in this case the determination 
of the founder to demonstrate and take 
advantage of the great resources of 
mechanical composition (comparatively 
new in 1923) and its effect on price without 
the sacrifice of quality. During the 1920s 
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and 1930s there was in England a spate of 
presses, genuinely and bogusly private. 
This seems to have been a purely English 
phenomenon. Apart from Count Kessler 
and Dr Marderstcig vs-ith the Bodoni press 
(begun in Switzerland 1923, moved to 
Verona 1926) there was little activity in 
Europe, and the United States also was 
largely content to draw its requirements 
in this respect from Britain, This fury of 
production was ended abruptly by the 
slump of 1929, and only ttvo ‘presses’ 
of any importance emerged from the 
holocaust: the Golden Cockerel Press, 
founded in 1921 by Harold Taylor, 
subsequently conducted (during the days 
when Eric Gill did much of his finest work 
for it) by Robert Gibbings and continued 
by Christopher Sandford; and the press 
founded in 1933 by Eric Gill with his son* 
in-law. Rend Hague, for the production of 
small books in the types of Gill’s own 
design—this latter being a genuine private 
press run in the home of its proprietor. 
Financial difficulties have played havoc— 
in most cases rightly—with the private 
presses, and few worthy of note remain. 
The Press founded by Edwin and Robert 
Grabhom at San Francisco in the early 
1920S continues and must be mentioned as 
among the finest printing offices in the 
world today. 

It is difficult to assess the importance of 
the private press on the development of 
printing and typography. None of the 
presses mentioned above has made any 
genuine contribution to the knowledge of 
the world’s printers except the Nonesuch. 
Their sole value would seem to be in the 
pointing of values in a material age, a 
reminder that good work is still worth 
doing for its oivn sake—though even this is 
a lesson which has too frequently been 
spoiled by exploitation of the commercial 
attraction of a ‘limited’ edition. It is 
possible, however, that with the present 
high costs pertaining in the printing trade 
a new importance may open for the 
private press as producers by hand-means 
of important technical and abstruse works 
for which there is a definite but extremely 
limited demand. 

H. H. Sparling, The Kelmseolt Press and 
William Morris (London, 1924): W. Ransom, 
Private Presses and their Books (New York, 
1929); I. Haas, A Bibliography of Material 
relating to Private Presses (Chicago, 1937). 

ID.F. 

Prizes^ Literary. Some critics, aware of 
the difficulty of awarding literary prizes 
fairly, have doubted the wisdom of offering 
them at all. Others object that, where they 


are very numerous, they confer no great 
distinction. However this may be, the 
system has now grown to such proportions 
that it is impossible here to give more than 
a select list. Prizes offered on special 
occasions and those which are not open to 
general competition (such as the Newdigate 
Prize for English Verse, awarded since 
1806 to an Oxford undergraduate) must 
be excluded. 

The world’s foremost literary award is 
the Nobel Prize for Literature, which was 
founded together with the Nobel prizes 
for physics, chemistry, medicine and peace 
through the bequest of the Swedish 
scientist Alfred Bernhard Nobel (1833-96). 
The award has been made since 1901 by 
the Svenska Akademien, Stockholm, the 
winner receiving a gold medal and a sum 
of money worth about £11,500. Nobel’s 
wish was that the prize should go to the 
person ‘who shall have produced in the 
held of literature the most distinguished 
work of an idealistic tendency ’. As it was 
found impossible to apply this condition 
in judging between single works, the prize 
is awarded in consideration of the author’s 
total output. The winners since 1901 
have been: 

1901 R. F. A. Sully Prudhonunc. 

1902 Theodor Mommsen. 

1903 BjOmstjeme BjOmson. 

1904 Fr^diric Mistral and Jos< Echegaray y 

Eizaguirre. 

1905 Henryk Sienkiewicz. 

1906 Giosui Carducci. 

1907 Rudyard Kipling. 

1908 Rudolf Eucken. 

1909 Selma Lagerl6f. 

1910 Paul von Heyse. 

1911 Maurice Maeterlinck. 

1912 Gerhart Hauptmann. 

1913 ^bindranath Tagore. 

1914 Not awarded. 

1915 Romain Rolland. 

1916 Vcmer von Heidenstam. 

1917 Karl Gjellerup and Henrik Pontoppidan. 

1918 Not awarded. 

1919 Carl Spitteler. 

1920 Knut Hamsun. 

1921 Anatole France. 

1922 Jacinto Benavente. 

1923 William Butler Yeats. 

1924 Wladyalaw S. Reymont. 

1925 George Bernard Shaw. 

1926 Grozia Deledda. 

1927 Henri Bergson. 

1928 Sigrid Undset. 

1929 Thomas Mann. 

1930 Sinclair Lewis. 

1931 Erik Axel Karlfeldt. 

1932 John Galsworthy. 

1933 Ivan A. Bunin. 

1934 Luigi Pirandello. 

193s Not awarded. 

1936 Eugene O’Neill. 
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*937 Roger Martin du Card. 

1938 Pearl S. Buck. 

1939 Frans Emil Sillanpaa. 

1940-1943 Not awarded. 

1944 Johannes V. Jensen. 

1945 Gabriela Mistral. 

1946 Hermann Hesse. 

1947 Andr^ Gide. 

1948 Thomas Steams Eliot. 

1949 William Faulkner. 

1950 Bertrand Russell. 

1951 Par Fabian Lagcrk\*isc. 

1952 Fran9ois Mauriac. 

Other international prizes arc the 
Council of Europe Prize for the best book 
or film on Europe, inaugurated in 1951, 
and the Italia Prize, 1949, awarded by 
Radio Italiana for literary and dramatic 
works and for musical works in alternate 
years. 

The details shown in the following list 
of literary prizes are: 

(a) The official name of the prize. 

(b) The year in which it was first offered 

or awarded. ^ 

(c) The type of work for which it is 

given. 

(d) Its value. 

(e) The name of the body making the 

award. 

Great Britain 

a, Blacfctceli Prize, b, 1793, biennially. 

c. Essay, d, £75. e. Aberdeen University. 

a. Cromer Greek Prize, b, 1915. c. Essay 

on a subject connected with ancient Greece. 

d. e. British Academy. 

a, Denyse Clairouin Prize, b, 1947. e. A 
translation from French into English or vice 
versa.d. 50,000 fr. e. Amis de Denyse Clairouin, 
Paris. Also open to French writers. 

a. Foyle Poetry Prize, d, £250. t, A com* 
mittee on behalf of W. A. Foyle. 

a, Frederick Niven Aicard. b, 1949. c. A 
work by a Scotsman or Scotswoman, d. £100. 

e. P.E.N. Scottish Centre, Glasgow. 

a, Greentcood Prize, e. Poetry, d, £20. 
e. One of several prizes offered by the Poetry 
Society of England. 

a. Hciethomden Prize, b. 1919. c. Imagin* 
alive writing, d. Silver medal and £xoo. 
e. Awarded by a committee under the will of 
Miss Alice Warrcndcr. 

a. W. H. Heinemann Foundoticn. 6. 1944. 

c. Various, e. Royal Society of Literature. 

a. Heinetnamt formerly NorihcliSe Prize, 
b, 192Z. e. This prize is reciprocal to the Prix 
Fomina-Vie Heureuse Anglais and is awarded 
to a French author. 

a. Sir Israel GoUanez Memorial Prize, 

b. 1939» biennially, e. A work on old or early 
English X^anguage or Literature, d. £xoo. 
e. British Academy. 

a. James Tail Black Prizes, b. 1919. c. 
(x) Biography; (2) Fiction, d. About £250 
each, e. Awarded by the Professor of English 
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Literature at Edinburgh University under the 
will of Mrs J. C. Black. 

a. John Lleicellyn Rhys Memorial Prize, 
6. 1941. c. A novel, play, poem or short stor)*. 
e. John Llc\vell>Ti I^ys Trust Fund, London. 

a. King's Gold Medal jor Poetry, b. 1934 
and every' 3 years, e. H.M. the Queen. 
a. Rose Mary Crateshay Prize, b. i888. 

c, A work by a woman on English literature. 

d, £joo. e. British Academy. 

a, Somerset Maugham Fund, b. 1946. c. 
Various, d-about £400. e. Society of Authors. 
The winner to spend at least 3 months abroad. 

a. Stock Prize, formerly Prix Femina^Vie 
Heureuse Anglais, c. An imaginative work in 
English, d. £40. e. A French committee. 

a. Sunday Times Book Prize, b. 1946. 
c. 'An outstanding contribution to English 
literature*, d. £1,000. e. The Sunday Times, 
London. 

Q. Tom^Gallon Trust Fund. b. Awarded 
biennially, c. Fiction, d. £ioo per annum 
for two years, e. Society of Authors. 

Irxsh Republic 

a. Casement Auard. e. A book of verse 
or a play. d. £50. e. Irish Academy of 
Letters (Abbey Theatre), Dublin. 

a. Harmsuorth Atvard. c. An imaginative 
work. d. £100. e. Irish Academy of letters 
(Abbey Theatre), Dublin. 

Australia 

a. S. H. Prior Memorial Prize, b. 1934. 

e, Various, d. £100. e. Trustees of the S. H. 
Prior Fund, Sydney. 

Canada 

a. Gotemor^CeneraVs Au'ords. b. 1936. 

c. One award each for poetry and fiction and 
nvo for non-fiction, d. Silver medals, e. A 
board appointed by the Govemor-Gcnenl. 

Since 1946 these medals have been supple¬ 
mented by a prize of $500, awarded by the 
Imperial Order of Daughters of the Empire, 
to the medal-winner w'hose work makes the 
greatest contribution to the understanding of 
Canada. 

a. Leacock Medal Jor Humour, b. 1946. 
e. Leacock Memorial Committee. 

a. Lome Pizree Gold Medal, e. A dis¬ 
tinguished contribution to Canadian literature. 
e. Royal Society of Canada. 

a. Ryerson Axcard. b. 1942. c. Fiction. 

d. $1,000. e. Ryerson Press, Toronto. 

United States of America 

a, American Academy Aicard of Merit. 

b. Z942. c. Novel, poetry or play. d. A 
medd and $1,000. e. American Academy of 
Alts and Letters. 

a, American Academy Gold Medal, b. 1915. 

c. For special distinction in literature, art or 
music, e. American Academy of Aits and 
Letters. 

a, Atlantic First Story Atoard. 6. 1946. 
c. For a new writer, d. (t) $1,500; (2) $750. 

e. Atlantic Monthly, Boston. 
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a. Bruce^Extcvsion Prize, b. 1943. c, 

A novel 'h«indlcd in the light of Catholic 
teaching*, d. S500. e. Bruce Publishing Co. 
and Extension Magazine. 

o. CbarUi H, Sergei Auord. b. 1938^ 
biennially, c. Drama, d, $r,coo. e. Uni¬ 
versity of Chicago. 

a. Dodd-Mead-Redbook Atcard. b, 1925. 

c. Novel, d, $10,000. e. Dodd-hlead 
lishing Co. and ^Redbook* Magazine. 

a. Doubleday Prize* b. I944> Novel. 

d, $20,000. e. Doublcday & Co. 
a. Frederiek Feli Prize* b. 1944. c. Novel. 

d. $3,000. e. Frederick Fell, New York. 
a. Friends 0/ Ameriam WriUrt Atoard. 

b. 1928. c. A work of fiction or non-fiction 
dealing with the Middle West* d. $100-500. 

e. Friends of American Writers Foundation, 
Chicago. 

a. George Wasidngton Carver Award, b. 
1943. c. Any work on the negro's place in 
American life. d. $2,500. e* Doubleday & Co. 

a. Harper Prize Novel, b. 1923, biennially. 
d. $20,000. e. Harper & Bros. 

a. HarrUt Monroe Poetry Award. A. 1941. 
d. $500« e. University of Chicago. 

a. Li/e in America Awards. c. An account 
of life in America, including fiction, d. 
$2,500. e. Houghton Mifflin Co. 

a. Limited Editions Club Gold Medal, b. 
1935* 'For a book considered most nearly 
to attain the status of a classic'. Awarded 
every 3 years. 

a. O. Henry Memorial Award. A. 1919. c. 
Short story, rf. (1) $300; (2) $200; (3) $ioo. 

a. Poetry Magazine Prizes. First awarded 
in 1912, eight prizes for poetry arc now 
awarded annually by 'Poetry' Magazine, 
Chicago. 

o. Poetry Society Awards. The Poetry 
Society of America presents annually the 
'Poetry Society Annual Award’, the 'Lola 
Ridge Memorial Award' and the 'Shelley 
Memorial Award’. 

o. Pulitzer Prizes, b. 1917. c. (1) Novel; 
(2) Drama; (3) History; (4) Biography; 
(5) Poetry. <f. $500 ea^. t. Trustees of 
Columbia University. These prizes, con¬ 
sidered the most important in America, were 
established through the endowment of Joseph 
Pulitzer (1847-1911)* The poetry prize was 
first awarded in 1922. 

a. Westminster Award. A. 1945. e. Fiction. 

d, $5,000. e. Westminster Press, Philadelphia. 
a, William Dean Howells M^al. b. 1925. 

c. Fiction, e. Awarded every 5 years by the 
American Academy of Arts and Letters. 

France 

a. Acadimie Franpaise. The Acaddmie 
Pran^aisc offera X04 literary prizes every year. 
The most important are the Grand Prix de la 
Littdrat^e and the Prix du Roman. 
a. Prix de$ Critiques. A. 1945. e. Various. 

e. Editions du Pavois, Paris. 
a. Prix Fhmna, A. 1904. e. Novel, e. 

Comitd Fdmina. 

a. Prix Goncourt. b. 1903. c. Novel. </. 
5,000 fr. e. Acaddmie Goncourt. 
a. Prix InteralUS. b. 1930. c. Novel. 


0 

a, Prix de la PlAade. A. 1944. e. Various. 
e. Editions Gallimard, Paris. 

a. Prix Stendhal, b. 1946. e. Prose work 
by a young author, e. Robert LafFont, pub¬ 
lisher, Paris. 

a. Prix Thiophraste Renaudot. A, 1926. 
c. Novel. 

Of the innumerable literary prizes ofifered 
annually in France the above are the most 
outstanding. The Socidtd des Gens de 
Lett res also offers 22 prizes regularly, the most 
notable of which are the Prix Octave Aubry, 
the Prix Courteline and the Prix HalpMne^ 
Kaminsky. The Socidtd des Podtes Franfais 
aw'ards 16 prizes. Also important is the 
Bourse Nationale Littdrairc, granted by the 
Ministdre de I'Instruction Publique to a poet 
and a prose-writer alternately. 

Other French prizes are the Prix Cazes^ 
first awarded in 1934; Prix des Deux Magots^ 
1933; Prt* Praneo^Suisse’y Prix George Sarui^ 
1946, presented by the Union des Femmes 
Fran^aiscs for a Nvork by a woman; Prix du 
Go/land, five awarded annually; Prix Gtii/- 
launte Apollinaire, for poetry; Prix des Lecteurs, 
for a writer who has had not more than four 
works published; Prix Lugdunum, four in 
number, for novels and poetry'; Prix Mallarmi, 
1938, awarded by the Acaddmie Mallarmd; 
Prix Litihaire des Neuf : Prix de Paris, 1947, for 
a novel, awarded by the Acaddmie dcs Lettres 
ct des Arts; Prix du Quartier Latin, for a novel 
or essay rcfiecting the spirit of Paris, first 
presented in 1946; Prix Sainte^Beitve, awarded 
four times a year, for fiction and non-fiction; 
Prix P<ru/ VaUry, 1944, for a young poet; 
Prix V&itd, X947, for a topical work; Prix 
des Vikings, 1945, for a play enhancing 
Franco-Notwegian friendship; and the Prix 
Litihaire de la Villt de Paris, 1937, awarded 
in turn to a novelist, a poet, an essayist and a 
critic by the municipality of Paris. The Prix 
de la Midiierranie, for poetry, is an inter¬ 
national prize open to all Mediterraoean 
countries. 

Other Evropbah CouNTRiEd 

Italy : is surpassed only by France and the 
United States m the quantity of her literary 
prizes. In 1949 President Einaudi instituted 
the four Premi Einaudi, twt> of which ore for 
humanistic and two for scientific work. They 
arc awarded by the Accademia Nazionale dei 
Lincei and replace the Premi Reali, which were 
presented by the king from 1879 to 1943 - 
The same body awards the Premia ^A.S. 
Novato' for literature of various genres, and 
the five Premi FeltrineUi, only one of which 
is for literature. 

The most important prizes for novels are the 
Premio Bagutta^ Premie Hemingway, 1949 > 
Premia Lugano \ Premio Paraggi\ Premio 
Letter (trio Sud\ Premio Toronto*, Premio 
Letterario Venezia (from 1953 Premio delle 
Nove Nazioni); Premio Viareggio\ and the 
Premto Letterario Valdagno (18 prizes, first 
awarded in 1951, for a novel or poetry). For 
verse there are xbttPremi San Babtla ; the Premio 
Rama, for a play, poetry or a film-script; the 
Premio FriuH offered by the city of Udine; 
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and the Prenno Nazionale ' Maaimo Spirxtim * 
for a verse translation. The two Premi 
Ricewnt ure for plays. Other prizes are the 
Pretnio per la Critica deWArte^ offered by the 
Istiruto Italiano di Storia deU’Arte, Florence; 
Prrmio Re degli Amici for satire; and the prizes 
awarded for Latin prose composition by the 
Istituto di Studi Romani, Rome, in a competi- 
tion known as the ^Certamen Capitolinum 
Gostaldi, the Milan publishers, present 16 
prizes yearly for various genres. 

Spain. The most important prize offered by 
the Real Academia Espahola is the Premio 
Fasienraih^ awarded in turn for a novel, a play, 
literary criticism, history* and biography, and 
poetry*. The Real Academia Espahola also 
awards the Premio Castillo de Chirel\ the t^vo 
prizes available through the Fundacidn Conde 
de Cartagena for works on literature or 
linguistics; Premio Duque de Alba for a work 
on Spanish literary history or language; 
Premio Espinosa Cortina for a play; Premio 
Maituel Llorente for a poem; and the Premio 
Piquer for a play. The Ministcrio dc Educa- 
cidn Nacional offers the Premio Francisco 
Franco for an essay; PremioJost Antonio Prime 
de Rivera for poetry; and the Premio Miguel de 
Cervantes for a novel. The Premio Bosedn 
for poetry is awarded by tlic Institute de 
Estudaos Hispinicos, Barcelona, and the three 
Premios Mundo Hispdnico by the Instituto dc 
Cultura Hispinjea. Barcelona municipality 
pro\'ide« the Premio de Literatura de Barcelona. 
Other important prizes arc the Premio Nadonal 
de Literatura; Premio Nodal for a novel; 
Premio Caji Cij6n for a short story; Premio 
Adonois for poetry; and the Premio Mariano 
de Cavia and Prenno Luca de Tena, both 
awarded to journalists by the periodical ABC. 

Germany. The most important prizes 
are: Georg Buckner•Preis (Darmstadt). I^osU- 
Press (Monster). Fontane-Preis (Berlin). 
Goethe*Preis (Frankfurt). Coetiu*Preis (Wei¬ 
mar). liebeLPreit (Baden). Heine-^Preit 

(Hamburg). Immcrmatm^Preis (DQsseldorf)* 

Kuno Fischer•Preis (Heidelberg). Lessing^I^eis 
(Hamburg). Litiencron^Preis (Hamburg). 

LofTg/e/iotc-G/orAe-Preti(Gei8cnhcim). MUnch^ 
ner Literaturpreis. Wilhelm Raabe^Preis 

(Brunswick), Literaturpreis Weimar. 

Austria. Literaturpreis der Siadt Wien. 

Belgium. 'Fhc Acadt^mie Royale de Bel¬ 
gique offers various prizes. 

Monaco. Prix Uttfraire de Monaco, 

PoRTUCAu The Prdmo Con\ 5 es has been 
awarded every 2 years since 1937 by the 
Portuguese government for a work by a foreign 
author on some aspect of Portuguese life. 

Switzerland. Prix Charles Veillotu for a 
novel in French, 5,000 fr. Schweixer ScltUler^ 
Press. Cottf^d Keller^Preis. Literaturpreis 
der Stadt Zurich. Press der WeltUStiJlstng 
jQr das Drama. Prix litUraire d^Europe, for 
a novel or biography, open to intemational 
competition, 10,000 fr. 

USSR. 150 Stalin Prizes are offered in 
various fields of art and learning, including 
literature. 


B. Graham, Literary prizes and their uinnert 
(New York, 1946); F. Henriksson, The Xobel 
Prizes and their founder^ Alfred S^obcl (Stock¬ 
holm. Further information can be 

found in most literary and gcncr.1l year-books 
issued in the various countries. R.S.P.-C. 

Prometheus, a Titan, first appears in the 
stories of Hesiod as a kind of folk-god. 
WTien Zeus deprived mortals of the 
blessing of fire, Prometheus stole flame 
from heaven and taught the arts and 
sciences nourished by its power. Aeschylus 
in his Prometheus Bound reveals him 
unflinchingly silent when manacled to the 
Caucasian crag where he must suffer 
interminably under a t*u!iure to satisfy 
Zeus’ resentment. This play was part of 
a trilogy that included a Prometheus the 
Firebringer and a Prometheus Unbound: in 
the final part Prometheus and Zeus were 
reconciled. Calderdn in his Estotua de 
Prometeo was allegorical. Shelley in his 
Prometheus Unbound expressed his philan¬ 
thropy and his hatred of unjust gods; 
Byron wrote a fragment of a Prometheus 
Boufid; Goethe began a tragical drama, 
Pandora (1807-08), which was perhaps 
intended to include his earlier poem 
Prometheus. Edgar Quinet’s Promdthde 
and Louis Minard’s Promdthde D/livrd arc 
vaguely symbolic epics. Hartley Coleridge 
attempted a dramatic poem. Browning 
intersvinds the fire-bringing with the 
argument of Death in the Desert and paints 
a night vision of the sufferer in With Gerard 
de Laitesse. Carl Spittelcr composed a 
bizarre verse epic, Prometheus wtd Epi^ 
metheus (1880-81), in which the idealist 
brother redeems the realist Epimetheus. 
Richard DehmePs Der Befreite Prometheus 
shows the Titan despairing of the race for 
which he has suffered but consoled by the 
sight of one man saving his enemy’s life. 
Robert Bridges makes Prometheus the 
Firebringer come secretly to Argos to 
persuade the king to accept the restoration 
of fire, lest his people lapse into brutality. 
William Vaughn Moody wrote a moving 
lyrical drama, The Firebringer (1904), 
Robinson Jeffers a sensational poem, At the 
Birth of an Age (1930), Olcgario Victor 
Andrade (1841-82) grants his Prometeo 
the mercy of death as the Cross rises on 
the horizon. Andr6 Gide brings Le Pro- 
mdthde mal enchednd (1899) with cynic gaiety 
to a Paris caf^ and finally rids him of the 
vulture that he has really cherished. 

R.A.T. 

Prosody is here taken to cover metre and 
versification, that is, the forms used in 
constructing verse and the laws governing 
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their use in composing poctr>-—Pliny’s 
leges mdricae. The word prosody goes 
back through Latin prosodia to Greek 
Tpoaiu^ia., which meant ‘song adapted to 
music ‘ variation in the pitch of the voice 
‘pronunciation’. This last meaning is 
retained in the German Prosodie and is 
employed by some English linguists; but 
the current acceptation is that used here, 
for which other European languages have 
a noun based on the feminine of the Latin 
adjective mctricus, ‘metrical’. Thus Ger¬ 
man uses die Metrik (but also Verslehre), 
French la ni^triquc, Italian and Spanish la 
metrica; in imitation, some English writers 
affect metric or metrics. 

By means of metre the rh>ihmic art of 
poetical composition expresses itself audibly 
in a succession of movements of different 
kinds occurring and recurring in a definite 
order. Metre consists of strong and weak 
elements such as presumably corresponded 
in the beginning to the putting of the foot 
to the ground and the raising of it in the 
course of measured movement, the strong 
elements carrying the ictus or rh>'thmical 
beat (sec Arsis, Ictus). Metre is what our 
ancestors from at least Shakespeare’s time 
called ‘numbers’, which covered metres 
and metrical composition, and with which 
‘measure’ and its plural were for some 
centuries synonymous. We may note in 
passing that the Arabic word for verse 
means literally ‘ordering’, prose being 
conceived os ‘scattering’. 

The primary basic clement of all verse 
is the line, which is often, at the risk of 
ambiguity, called a verse, in imitation of 
French vers, Italian and Spanish verso, 
which rest on Latin versus (German uses 
Verslime beside Vers). Etymologically 
the Latin word means a turning, and is 
consequently used for a furrow and a row 
or line, specifically a line of writing and 
pre-eminently a line of poetry; the plural 
is used for poetical composition, whence 
les vers in French, and the collective use of 
verses, alongside the singular, in English. 
The equivalent Greek (stikhos)— 

see Distich and the like—is a line or row, 
and so a line of writing or of verse, and is 
allied to words meaning to step, go forward, 
advance. We may compare a kindred 
notion in the verb scan, derived from the 
Latin scandere (to climb), which acquired 
the sense of measuring lines of verse by 
their feet. 

Every line of verse is connected organi¬ 
cally with the neighbouring line or lines 
and, where the structure of the poem is 
atrophic, has usually a correspondent in 
other sections of it. 


Linc.s that may be called characteristi¬ 
cally national arc for ancient Greece and 
Rome the dactylic hexameter in epic, and 
iambics in satire and invective, the alexan¬ 
drine for France, the hendecasyllablc for 
Italy, the octosyllabic for Spain, the s-beat 
line for England. 

The line-break called the ‘caesura’ has 
been recognized by metrists in all fields 
and its occurrences have been variously 
classified. In alliterative verse (q.v.) the 
half-lines or cola are linked in a set 
pattern. 

The second basic element of verse is the 
foot, stress-group, or syllable, according to 
the genius of the language. Sanskrit, 
Greek and Latin verse is regulated by syl¬ 
labic quantity, and from early times a line 
of verse has been held to consist of ‘feet’ 
(Greek rrovs, Latin pes), each of which is 
made up of syllables of a certain duration; 
their succession in a particular order makes 
the metre. Sanskrit metres are divisible 
into those in which the line consists of 
morae and those made up of so many 
syllables. In Greek and Latin the pre¬ 
dominant feet arc iambs, trochees, dactyls 
and anapaests, which represent together 
the main steps of the feet in dancing, viz. 
short-long, long-short, long-short-short, 
short-short-long. There are also pyrrhic, 
tribrach, procclcusmaiic, bacchic, crctic, 
amphibrach, molossus, choriamb and two 
ionics. It has been customary from the 
earliest days of the analysis of medieval 
and modem verse to use these same terms; 
but the implications are fallacious, because 
the notion of quantity in the ‘classical’ 
sense is inapplicable to these rhythms, 
which are determined, for Germanic and 
some Romance languages by word-stress, 
and for French by word or group ‘accent’. 
The most that it seems useful to concede 
is that metres depending on stress may jje 
described as having an iambic, trochaic, 
dactylic etc. rhythm, if it is understood 
that this implies the stress pattern 
* /» / . I ^ ^ quantitative 

- w etc. (The Sanskrit cognate 
of Latin pes and English Joot, viz. pdda, 
from its application to one of the four feet 
of a quadruped, came to mean a quarter, 
and hence the fourth part of a regular 
stanza, and so a metrical line.) 

Greek poetry is outstanding by reason of 
the diversity of its metrical patterns u 
exemplified in the dactylic or heroic 
hexameter of epic, the iambic trimeter of 
drama, choric and lyric measures within 
and outside drama, and in the ode, as well 
as of its stanzaic architecture in alcaics imd 
sapphics, etc. In the Hellenistic period 
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the ancient accent from being predomin¬ 
antly one of musical pitch become mainly 
cxpirator>\ and this change inevitably led 
to the collapse of the quantitative system. 
This was as complete a revolution as what 
took place in Latin when the quaniity- 
cum-ictus-cum-accent system gave way to 
the accent- or stress-cum-syllable system 
represented in its full development in 
medieval Latin poetry. 

With the exception of the Saturnian 
metre and of the trochaic versus quadratus, 
of which a stock example is 

Tcx crit qui fccie faciet qui non fsciet non crit, 

Latin metres were deliberate adoptions 
from Greece. This adoption was not 
without its difficulties; for example, some 
Latin words will not fit into a dactylic 
framework, e.g. exdtdtus, umversus (-w-w). 

The commonest metre among the 
ancient Romans w'as the dactylic hexa¬ 
meter—the prevailing Greek epic metre— 
which was established by Ennius in his 
Annals, It became a favourite no doubt 
because of its great susceptibility to 
variety of treatment by substitution, by 
the incidence of elision and caesura, and 
the ease of enjambement. Its combina¬ 
tion with the pentameter to form the 
elegiac is another aspect of Its flexibility. 
Postgate quotes the following passage as 
an example of the consummation of its 
artistic use * 

iptt Piter mcdii nimboKum) in nocte corusci 
lulmini molhur dextrv ; / quo maxima motO 
terra tremit; / fugere fe^ae) ct mortalia corda 
per gentes humilii strauJt pauor; / ille Bagrand 
lut Athon aut Rhodopen aut alta Ceraunia telo 
dejeit; / ingeminant Au$tr<i) et densiasimus 
imber. (Virgil, Ctorgicst i, 328 If.) 

With this elegance may be contrasted 
Cicero’s clumsy 

O fortunatam natom me consuls Romaml 

In addition to the quantity of syllables 
there arc the elements of ictus and accent, 
that is, the metrical beat and the word 
stress or tone. The rationale of the com> 
bination—often, rather, the conflict—of 
these cannot be said to have been fully 
expounded. 

The third basic element of metrical 
composition is the verse in the sense of 
strophe or stanza. The word ‘strophe’ 
expresses the same fundamental notion as 
* veree that is, a turning, whereas the 
Italian ‘stanza’ is a station or stopping 
place, but is taken by Dante to mean a 
room able to contain the whole art of the 
canzone. Stanzas may be of any length 
from two lines to 20 or so, though as a 
rule not fewer than four; they are normally 
the distinct sections of an extended poem. 


Their lines may be isometrical or ani- 
somctrical; they may be distinguished 
according to the amangement of their 
rh>Tnes as well as by their close, as the 
Spenserian stanza with its concluding 
alexandrine, or stanzas with tail-rh\-me or 
bob-and-whccl. Stanzas may be vari¬ 
ously linked, as in the Middle English 
poem Pearl by repetition of a word of the 
last line of one in the first line of the 
following one, or as in Donne’s L*t Corona 
by the repetition of the last line of each 
stanza as the first of the next, the final line 
of all repeating the first of the opening 
stanza—or, again, as in the sestina (q.v.). 
The chief stanzaic forms in Greek and 
Latin are the alcaic and the sapphic, which 
ha%-e been imitated in English from the 
time of Sidney and in German notably by 
Klopstock, Hdlderlin and Platen. Among 
stanza-like forms that stand as independent 
poems are the ballade, the rondeau, the 
sestina, the sonnet and the \'illancne, all 
of which, for their perfect performance, 
call for extraordinary virtuosity. 

The refrain may be regarded as the 
natural accompaniment of repetition of the 
same movements in a dance, with which 
poetical composition has fundamental 
relations. It is an ancient feature. In 
the Hebrew psalter, for example, it is 
represented by such phrases as 'for his 
mercy endureth for ever’ in Psalm 135. 
In Greek literature we have the bridal song 
refrain of ’Yfir/v cS 'Yfx^pai a», which was 
taken over by Catullus (61, 62) as 'O 
Hymcnaie H>-men, O Hymen Hymcnaec’ 
with ‘ io ’ also as a variant of ‘ o ’. An out¬ 
standing specimen in later Latin is 

Cnu amet qui nunquam amavit quique amavit 
eras amet 

of the Pervigilium Veneris. In English the 
refrain goes back to Anglo-Saxon times, 
where there are examples accompanying a 
strophic formation, as in ‘Deor’, in which 
yess qfereode, yisses stva mag (‘ That passed 
away, so can this’) occurs six times. In 
early Middle English the song ‘Sumer is 
icumen in ’ is noteworthy for its burden of 
Sing cuccu nu, sing cuccu. Sing cuccu nu. And 
so the refrain continues, with many a 
memorable example like Quia amore 
langueo, through the centuries, especially 
as an adjunct of love songs, ballads, 
shanties and hymns. 

English metre, like Germanic metre in 
general, is governed by stress, that is, the 
expiratory force expended on a syllable os 
normally used in speech. There is 
naturally an almost unlimited variation of 
stress and stresslessness, and the combina¬ 
tion and alternation of these in skilful hands 
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produce in one and the same metrical 
System the fcelinu of a series of lines 
of great variety but of the same basic struc¬ 
ture and carr>-inc the same weight. 
The number of syllables in relation to the 
stresses has always been free, and the 
syllabic content of the line remains to this 
day a highly variable quantity, witness, for 
example, Tennyson’s ‘ Briak, break, br^ak’ 
(three syllables with pauses), whieh is of 
the same weight as the line following, ‘On 
thy c 61 d gray stdncs, O S^l’ (seven 
syllables). 

Eduard Sievers in an epoch-making 
exposition laid down the types of Old 
Gennanic alliterative verse. These meas¬ 
ures continued to be used in England with 
greater or less precision till the nth 
century. But even in some of the earliest 
poems there are traces of assonance or 
rhyme—there is even one fully-rhymed 
poem of 174 half-lines—and the two are 
combined in fragments surviving from the 
11 th and 12th centuries; and this is notably 
illustrated by La3amon’s Brut of the early 
J3th century, extending to more than 
32,000 half-lines. The style is found also 
in Old High German of the gth century, 
e.g. in Otfrid’s Evangelunbuch. As the 
use of rhyme progresses, an approximation 
is made to the syllabic system of French 
measures with their latc-Latin basis, so 
that some degree of syllabic regularity 
appears, along with close rhyming, during 
the 12th century, in English and in Ger¬ 
man. This grafting of Romanic syllabic 
patterns upon Germanic stress-structure 
resulted in a scries of metres characterized 
broadly as ascending and descending 
schemes inherited from the Common 
Germanic and influenced by Latin iambic- 
anapacstic and trochaic-dactylic rhythms, 
along wkh an ordered but flexible arrange¬ 
ment of syllables. In English we have 
regular syllabism in the 4-stress line of 
The Otcl and the Nighthigale (early 13th 
century), in the ‘octosyllables’ of Gower’s 
Confessio Amantis, and in the ‘heroic 
couplets' of Chaucer. In the course of 
the xsth century much verse was tvritten 
that appears shapeless, changes in pronun¬ 
ciation having led to rhythmic uncertainty. 
The period of experiment that followed, in 
which versifiers put thcntsclves to school, 
culminated in a golden age of poesy 
maturing in the later Tudor age. The 
centuries following were marked by an 
increase in regularity of stress and syllables. 
Yet, when we take up Shelley’s Ode to a 
Skylark, we find in it rhythms that 
represent closely those of Anglo-Saxon 
verse, carrying unmistakable evidence of 


the direct descent of the modem cadences 
from the earliest times. 

Hafl to thie. blithe SpfritI 
Bird thou never w<rt. 

That frdm heaven or n^ar it 
P6ur«t thj full heart 
In profuse strain* of unpremiditited irt. 

Beside these lines we may set a typical 
series of Pope’s rcgulaf couplets: 

Th6n fldsh’d the Hvinu llKhtnintf fr6m her iyes 
And screams of horror r<nd th’affrlghted skies. 
Not Idudcr shrieks to pItyinR heav’n are cist, 
WTiin husbands, Or when Updogs, breathe their 
list; 

Or whin rich china vessels, fill’n from high, 

In glitt’ring dust and piinted frigments llel 

But it is all the same language, and the 
original melodies arc tltere. 

Old Icelandic poetry needs particular 
mention because of its special treatment of 
the old alliterative tradition (see Allitera¬ 
tive Verse). 

There has been much controversy con¬ 
cerning the structure of Hebrew verse, but 
some of its characteristics are palpable from 
translations of the poetical portions of the 
Old Testament; the most obvious of these 
is the practice of repetition and parallelism. 
Here is an example from the begiiuiing of 
the first Psalm. 

BlcKcd ii the msn that walkeih not in the countel of 
the ungodly, . 

nor tiandeth in the way of smnen, 
nor aitteth in the scat of the scornful. 

The alternation of long and short cola is 
also an established feature, as in 2 Samuel 
i 19: 

The beauty of Israel is slain upon thy high places: 
how are the mighty fallen I 

In contrast with the comparative vague¬ 
ness of other Semitic metrical systems the 
Arabic stands out with an elaborate and 
varied scheme of complicated metres not 
unlike those of Greek and Latin, but 
differing in that they require rhyme os an 
indispensable feature. 

It is a widespread practice to coimect 
line with line by identical endings called 
rhyme. The tendency to do this is seen 
in prosodies where the technique is so 
intricate and refined that any addition to it 
might seem to be superfluous or even 
destructive. We have already seen how 
rhyme invaded Old English poetry, to be 
elaborated through contact with French, 
whose use of it—succeeding to that 
of assonance (q.v.)—was part of the 
medieval tradition that had grown out 
of its casual occurrence in classical Latin 
poets, e.g. 

Quot caelum tttUu, tot hsbet tus Roma pueffot. 

(Cmd). 
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The pentameter structure lent itself 
readily to this tendency, and Propertius 
has many examples of the two halves 
ending with the same inflexion. But from 
this it is a far cry to the shape of the Latin 
hjfmns of the church, such as the graceful 
syllabic rhythm with stress and rhyme of 
Tantum ergo sacrtmentum 

et antiquum documentum 
novo c^at ritui; 
pracatct fidcs supplementuxzi 
senauum defectui. 

A tendency to reject strict rhyming and 
to substitute assonance or consonance 
(half-rhyme) or to avoid rhyme altogether 
in favour of a melodic pattern—often of 
the va^est character—extended far and 
wide in the later 19th century and 
attained luxuriant, untrammelled and even 
licentious development in the aoth. In 
the serious verse of today what correspon¬ 
dences there are between the following 
pairs are admitted as the equivalents 
of rhyme: singsihangs, rungjsong, livelsave, 
doumldatvn, bloodiblade. 

The introduction of blank verse marked 
an epoch in English metrical history. It 
was 'Marlowe’s mighty line’, and is the 
metre of the most lofty as well as the most 
trivial passages in Shakespeare, and of 
Paradise Lost. Adopted from Italian, it 
has been imitated in several other lan¬ 
guages, but its perfection in English is one 
of the greatest achievements of the 
metrical art. 

The emergence of free verse makes 
another landmark. Irregular combining of 
unequal lines was practised by such poets 
as Petrarch, Spenserand Milton. In France 
the supreme artist in this genre is La Fon¬ 
taine ; though his measures vary freely, his 
rhyming is exact and pat. Side by side 
with extension of this liberal treatment—or 
rejection—of traditional patterns has gone 
in certain places the emphasis on revival of 
alliterative measures, as in Hopkins’s 
‘ sprung rhythm ’, and an exaltation of the 
current rhythms of prose to the height 
attained, e.g., in The Testament of Beauty 
of Robert Bridges. Cf. Vers Libre, 

The tendency to make the sense run 
over from one line to the next is inevitable 
unless the poet is content to follow a 
monotonous course by making a break only 
at the end of every line or pair of lines. 
The French name for this ‘run-over’ is 
enjambement, which means literally en¬ 
croachment. It has been variously prac¬ 
tised from ancient times, and variously 
approved or shunned. It has a con¬ 
spicuous curren^ in the ancient languages. 
In French it gained vogue as the caesural 


break came to be less marked; but it was 
condemned by Malherbe, so that Boileau 
wrote of it: 

Et le vers sur Ic vers n'os* plus enjamber. 

They would have execrated Milton's 'the 
wide-/Encroaching Eve’ (Paradise Lost, x 
581) and Rostand's extravagant use of it 
in La Princesse Lointaine: 

C'cst chose bien conuiiune 
Dc soupircr pour unc 
Blonde, chijtainr, brune 
Maitretse; 

l^nque brune. chitainc. 

Ou blonde, on I't sans peine— 

Moi. j aime la Joinuine 
PrinccMC. 

Car c’csi chose divine 
D'aimer lorsqu'on devtne. 

R^ve. invente. imagine 
A peine . . . 

Le seui r^ve int^reasc; 

Vivre sans r^ve, qu'est-ee? 

Et i'aimc la princesse 
Lointaine. 

The enjambement in Shakespeare with the 
sense ‘variously drawn out from one line 
to another* (as IMilton put it) certainly 
broke the tradition of the unrelieved 
‘ drumming decasyllabon * of his predeces* 
sors in blank verse; the proportion of run- 
over lines in his pla>'s has been used by 
some critics as a test of their chronological 
sequence. One may read scores of 
Dry den *s and Pope’s lines without meeting 
tvith any overflow' from one couplet to the 
next» a freedom which is found un- 
«pectedly—as early as the 13 th centur>-— 
in the popular romance of Havelok\ it is 
to this particular form of enjambement 
that the term has been specially applied. 
For much present-day poetical composition 
the term has Httlc or no relevance* 

Sunmaries by specialists in the prosodies 
of national groups^ with bibliographies* arc 
given under ‘Mctrica’ in the Enciclopedia 
//n/fona.— Greek and Latin: the articles on 
* Metre * in the Oxford Classical Dictionary give 
a useful conspectus^ with bibliographies^ from 
which ntay be selected: W. R. Hardic, Res 
Metrica (iqao); W. J. W. Koster, Traiti ds 
mitrique grecque suivi d'un precis dc miiriqxtc 
latinc (Leyden^ 1936); J. P. Postgate, Proso^ia 
I^iina (1923); E. Fraenkel, Iktus und Akxent 
im lauirtischen Sprcckvcrs (xoaS). Numerous 
specimens of Late and Medieval Latin verse 
arc quoted in F. J. E. Raby» A history of 
Christian^Latin poetry (1927) and A history of 
secular Latin poetry in the Middle Ages (1934). 
For the development from Latin to Romance, 
see W» Suchier in Romanistisches Jahrbuch, 

3 (J9So).— Germanic: E. Sievers, Allger^ 
monish Metrih (1893) may be supplemented 
by A. Heusler, Deutsche Versgescmchte (1925- 
29).— English : G. Saintsbury, A History 
of English Prosody (1906-20); J. Schipper, A 
History of English Versification (1920); E. 
Smith, The Princtples of English Metre (1923); 
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J.W. BriKht and R. D. Miller, The Elements 0/ 
Ktifflish Versification (iQio). C. Ing, Litza- 
bcihan Lyrics (i 9 S 0 analysis of 

Elizabethan theories of metre, with definitions 
of prosodic terms and an examination of 
metrical forms. R. Bridges, Milton^ Prosody 
{1901) and L. Abercrombie, PrinapUs of 
English Prosody (1923) treat the subject from 
the standpoint of a poet. C. S. Lewis in Re^ 
luibililntions (1939) provides a popuU^xposi- 
tion of English alliterative metre.— Fresch : 
Theodore dc Danville, Petit traiti de po^sie 
franfaise (1872): 1 .. M. Brandin and W. G. 
Martog, A book of French prosody (1904) > L. E. 

Kastner, A hisloryofFreneliversification{t903)j 

M. Grammont, Le tm/ranfoir (1923) "tt* 
Petit traits de versification franfoise (1949).— 
Italian: V, Pcmiconc, Storia e svolgimento 
della metrica italiana (1948).— Spanish: the 
treatises of Mcn6ndez Pidal.—G erman : H. G. 
Atkins, A history of German versification 
(1923).— Hebrew: G. B. Gray, The Forms of 
Hebrew Poetry (1915): S. R. Driver, Introduc¬ 
tion to the literature of the Old Testament (1920)', 
C.F. Burney, The Boohof Judges (1920). 

C.T.O. 

Proven9al Literature. The designa¬ 
tion ‘Occitanian literature’ would be more 
appropriate, for it was in Limousin, not 
Provence, that ‘Proven9ar literature arose, 
and the whole area where langue d'oc was 
spoken (as opposed to langue d'dti, or 
French) contributed to its development, 
i.c. the whole of the south of France from 
the Atlantic to the Mediterranean and from 
the Pyrenees to the Massif Central. From 
the 10th century there is an unbroken 
tradition of Provencal literature; in the 
latter half of the 19th century there wts a 
revival inspired by a poet of genius, 
Fridiric Mistral, and sustained by the 
enthusiasm of his friends and emulators 
(see i^LiBBiCE). The heyday however 
was in the 12th and 13th centuries 
(preceded by a few works inspired by 
French models: songs of martyrs and 
saints—a Boethius fragment of about 1,000 
lines, and a Chanson de Sainte Foy, 1,300 
lines). It begins with the astonishing 
innovations of Guilhem IX, duke of 
Aquitaine and count of Poitiers (1071- 
1127): that triumph of secular lovc-poctry 
which inaugurates the first period of the 
European lovc-lyric. Guilhem rejects the 
traditional conception of sensual love 
found in the poetry of classical antiquity 
and the folk-song; the love he sings of is 
rather a secularization of the mystic’s 
veneration of Mary. Woman is now 
idealized as a remote incarnation of beauty 
whom the poet desires passionately,'"who 
promises him final gratification in this life, 
but who at the same time demands of him 
his utmost. This platonic conception of 


woman (to which the veneration of Mary 
by the Order of Fontevrault may in¬ 
directly have contributed) was elaborated 
during the next 150 years, in highly 
developed metrical and musical forms, by 
more than 170 poets—belonging to the 
higher and lesser nobility, courtiers and 
itinerant minstrels. For their forms they 
turned in the main to the church hymn 
and the more recent sequence (q.v.); Arabic 
poetry too may have been of influence. 
The same motifs are repeatedly treated: 
spring, the joy of lovers, sorrow, separation; 
there arc often vestiges of a more sensual 
conception of love; love is occasionally 
completely spiritualized: but in the best 
poems there is a wonderful harmony, a 
beauty giving permanence to what is 
transitory, form and substance to an ideal. 
The debates of medieval Latin literature 
beoveen conflicting views of love and life 
arc renewed in tensons and partimens\ for 
political and all kinds of occasional verse 
there is the sirvenles', in the pastourelle, the 
ballade, the alba, the so-called chanson 
d’histoire and the chanson de femme, forms 
derived from medieval Latin and from 
popular literature are adapted and devel¬ 
oped. There arc also religious and cruM- 
der songs and hymns to the Virgin; 
further: chansons de geste (see Girart db 
Roussillon. Chanson db la croisadb 
albiceoisb) and courtly romances (see 
Flamenca, Jaufr^). This early, classical 
period of Provencal poetry, which flour¬ 
ished at the courts of the many minor 
rulers in the south of France, came to an 
abrupt end with the Albigensian crusade. 
But the seeds flourished in the poetry of 
the trouvhes of northern France, in the 
songs of the minnesingers (q.v.), at the 
court of king Diniz in Portu^, in Cata¬ 
lonia (which forms a single cultural umt 
with southern France), in Aragon, in 
L6on and in north Italy. The more than 
40 emulators in Spain and Italy wrote the 
standard Provcnjal of the poets. At 
the court of Frederick II in Palermo and in 
the cities of Tuscany, however, the Italian 
of the courts—itself strongly under the 
influence of Provcn9al—prevailed os the 
language of poetry. Dante and his school, 
the trouvbres and the nunnesingers are 
inconceivable without the poetry of the 
troubadours. They exercised indeed a 
quite decisive influence on the European 
conception of love and woman in poetry— 
to a certain extent too, indirectly, in life; 
they leR their mark equally on European 
lyric and stanzaic forms. See Trouba¬ 
dour. 

Bibuoorafhies : C. Brunei, Bibli^aphie 
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d£S manuscrtU litter aires eft ancien proven^al 
(*935); A. Jeanroy, Bibliographic %(mimaire de% 
chansomiers proven fonx (1916); A. Fillet and H. 
Cars tens, Bihliographie der Troubadours (1933). 
—Anthologies: F',J. M. Raynouard, Choixdc 
poisies originales dcs troubadours (6 vols, 1816- 
21); A. Mahn, Gedichte der Troubadours in 
provenzalUcher Sprache (4 vols, 1856-7,‘t); K. 
Bartsch, Chrestomathie provenpaU (61 cd. 
2904); C. Appel, Provensalischc Cfrresfomathic 
(6thcd. 2930); V. Crescini, proven- 

sole (3rd ed. 1926); J. Anglade, Anthchgie des 
troubadours (1927); A. jeanroy, Anthologie des 
troubadours ; J. Audiaud and E. Lavaud, 

NouvelU anthologie des troubadours (1928); A. 
Berry, FloriUge des troubadours (1930); E. 
Lo mma tza ch, Provemalisches Liederbuch 
(1917); P. Meyer, Les derrners troubadours dt la 
Provence (1871); M. de Riquer, La Lirica de 
lot Trovadores (1^46 ; with authoritative intro.). 
^Biographies: C. Chabaneau, Les biographies 
des troubadours de langue provenfole (2885); C. 
Chabaneau and J. Anglade, de Nostredame, 
Les vies des plus cdlibres et anciens poites 
proven^aux (2925).— Literary History: A. 
Rwtori, Letteratura provenzale (1892); A. 
S t immin g, Provensalische L iter at ur ( Gr 6bers 
Grundriss der Rom. Philol,. 11, 2; 2897); J. 
Beck, La Musique des troubadours (2920); H. J. 
Chaytor, The Troubadours (1912); J. J. 
Salverda de Grave, De Troubadours (2927); 

J. Anglade, Histoire sommaire de la litt^ature 
nUridionaie au nioyen dge (1922) and Les 
troubadours, leur ines, leurs oeuvres, leur influence 
(1922); H. Spanke, ‘Zur Formenkunst der 
ilteaten Trobadors*, in Studi Medievali, N.S., 
7 (*934); A. Jeanroy, La poisie />T2^ue 
troubadours (2 vols, 2934; standard work) and 
Histoire sommaire de la poMe occitane (1945}; 

K. Axhausen, Die Theorien tiber den Ursprung 
der orovenzalisehen Lyrik (Diss. Marburg, 
*937)1 S. Stronski, La poisie et la r^aJiU au 
temps des troubadours (1943); P. Rcmy, La 
lit ligature provenpale au moyen*6ge (1944); 
A. R. NykJ, Ilispana^Arabic Poetry and its 
Relations with ilu Troubadours (1946); A. 
Gourdin, Langue et litt&ature d*oc (2949); 
A. Viacardj, Storia delle lelierature d*oc et d*M 
(2952); D. Scheludko, ^Beitrige 2ur Entste- 
hungsgeachichte der aU-provenzalUcben 
Lyrik*, in Archivum Romanicum, 25 (1930); 
see also Cancioneiros, Mozarabic Lyrics. 

R.R3. 

Proverb: see Aphowsm. 

Pseudonymous Literature: see Anony¬ 
mous AND PSBUDONYNfOUS LITERATURE. 

Publishing : see Printing* 

Pygmalion^ in classical legend, the 
grandson of Agenor, king of Cyprus, who 
so loved an image of ivory that Aphrodite, 
listening to his prayers, breathed life in 
the statue, which became his bride and 
mother of his son Paphus* In the popular 
version of the tale Pygmalion is a sculptor 
who makes an image of the goddess 


herself. It is not known when the statue- 
woman acquired the name of Galatea. 

From Ovid's \IctQmoTphoscs the story 
became familiar to the renaissance poets. 
In 159S John Marston issued a Mcta^ 
morphosis of Pigmalion*s Image, satirizing 
the fashion for poems modelled on 
Marlowe's Hero and Leander^ 

Jean-Jacques Rousseau, to compete with 
Rameau's one-act opera Pygmalion, wrote 
a 'scene lyrique’ consisting of mimed and 
l>Tical monologue to be punctuated by 
orchestral music, which his friend Horace 
Coignet supplied (1770); this presentation 
of the romantic lover bringing his ideal 
beauty' into the sensuous world by the 
intensity of his desire had a considerable 
influence in Germany and Italy. The 
notion of Pygmalion haunted Holdcrlin and 
Heine. Beddocs left a Kcats-Ukc frag¬ 
ment on a lonely Py'gmalion who dies as he 
carves at last the image of a dream-face. 
William Hazlitt gave the alternative title of 
The Neto Pygmalion to his Liber Amoris 
(1823). William Morris, in the Earthly 
Paradise, tells a story of the entranced 
sculptor. W. S. Gilbert’s comedy, Pyg^ 
malion and Galatea (1877), the adventure 
of a happily-wedded Athenian sculptor, 
hardly keeps to the tradition. In Bernard 
Shaw’s Pygmalion the language-specialist 
Henry Higgins remodels the Cockney 
speech of the flower-girl Eliza Doolittle 
and SO inadvertently imparts to her a soul. 

RA.T. 

PyrrhiCf a metrical foot consisting of 2 
short syllables, e.g. Greek ttoAu, Latin 
pedt, English silly. C.T.O. 


Q uatrain^ a set or stanza of 4 lines, 
especially with alternate rhyme, as 
in common or ballad metre, other 
forms having intermittent rhyme 
(xaya), enclosing rhyme (abba, as in 
Tennyson’s In Memoriam), or mono- 
rhyme (aaaa). C.T.O. 

Quintilla, Spanish stanza form. A com¬ 
bination of 5 8-syllable lines. Rhyme 
schemes: abbaa, ababa, abaab, etc. 

E.M.W. 

Qur'an: see Sacbsd Books. 

R alraenerzfihlung, a German term 
with no accepted English equivalent, 
.literally meaning a tale ‘framing’ 
another tale or tales; the term ‘ iiiset story ’ 
may be suggested for English usage. 
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The Ralitnenerzahlung is a literary devi^ 
of a long tradition and can be found in 
virtually every literature. It may consist 
of either a cycle of stories held together by 
a consecutive narrative, or a single story 
en^bedded in another one. To the first 
category belong all the best-known repre¬ 
sentatives of the genre: the Arabutti Nights, 
Boccaccio's Decamt'ron, Chaucer’s Canter¬ 
bury Tales and their imitations down to 
R. L. Stevenson’s Netu Arabian Nights. 

'I'he origin of the medieval Rahmener- 
zdhltwg is tisually attributed to oriental 
sources such as Vi 5 nuraman’s Hitopedesa 
and the Arabian Nights-, but this derivation 
may be based on a confusion of form and 
content. The plot.s, it is true, of a large 
number of the most popular stories woven 
into the Decameron, the Canterbury Tales, 
the Heptam^ron and so on have reached the 
West via the Levant from Arabian, 
Persian and Indian sources. But the idea 
of presenting them within a frame is far 
more likely to have derived from a book 
which, if only in extracts, every medieval 
and renaissance author had read while at 
school: Ovid’s Metamorphoses, to which 
virtually every characteristic of the Euro¬ 
pean Rahmenerzdhlung can be traced. 

There had been isolated inset stories 
before—the Odyssey is full of them. This 
technique, elaborated by the Alexandrians, 
suited Ovid all the more as it permitted 
variations with which to enliven the 
sequence of his transformation stories. 
Ovid’s inventiveness as well as his care¬ 
lessness can be well demonstrated in his 
clever use of the Rahmenerzdldung tech¬ 
nique and his failure to carry it through 
consistently. His devices are the stock- 
in-trade of later story-tellers: girls whiling 
away the time while spinning; the Muses 
entertaining Pallas Athene with the 
stories with which they won a cornpetition; 
the skilful transition from the Niobe story 
which makes people remember and retell 
similar events; the Greeks, during a truce 
of the Trojan war noctem sermone trahtmt, 
virtusque loquendi materia est. 

In the medieval collections of The Seven 
Wise Masters and The Seven Sages of Rome 
the insets are made subordinate to the 
frame; the latter is a variation of the 
Phaedra theme (the stepmother who tries 
to bring about the downfall of the stepson) 
while the inset stories are alternating 
pleadings of prosecution and defence, 
illustrating the dangers of placing trust in 
wives and heirs respectively. 

Of irrunensely greater importance in the 
development of the Rahtnenerzahlung is 
Boccaccio’s Decameron. It has become 


the archetype of the cyclic Rahmener- 
zdhlung, whether the debt is expressly 
acknowledged—as by Goethe who des¬ 
cribed his Unterhaltungen deutscher Ausge- 
tcanderten as written ' in the manner of 
Boccaccio'—or implied, as in the title of 
Marguerite dc Navarre’s Heptam&on. It 
is from Boccaccio that the canons of the 
ideal Rahmenerzahlung can be abstracted. 

It should above all be an organic structure 
which cannot be arbitrarily expanded or 
contracted without imperilling the artistic 
balance of the whole. Next, the frame 
should be a tale worth telling for its own 
sake, preferably with a plot of its own. 
Finely this plot should be related to the 
plots of the inset stories, making a single 
theme running through the whole. 

It is the deviation from the ‘organic’ or 
‘thematic’ type which vitiates the 
‘editorial’ Rahmenerzahlung, the ‘tape¬ 
worm’ kind, to use E. M. Forster’s 
pertinent term. They are so elastic, or 
rather shapeless, that it hardly matters 
whether the frame is altogether omitted, 
the number of inset stories doubled or 
halved, the sequence rearranged, or 
individual stories or groups of stories 
published separately under new titles. 
John Gower’s Confessio Amantis, the 
Arabian Nights and a host of minor inset 
stories belong to this category. 

It must, however, be remembered that 
for instance the frame of the Confessio 
Amantis, with Venus, Cupid and the 
Genius of Love as Gower’s interlocu¬ 
tors, which strikes a modem reader as 
a somewhat anaemic allegory, will have 
impressed the court society of Richard II 
as a perfectly ‘ realistic ’ story. In Goethe’s 
Unterhaltungen, Tieck’s Phantasus and 
Hofhnann’s SerapionsbrUder the frames are 
demonstrably afterthoughts to comply with 
sales considerations, the stories being 
mostly refurbished reprints. HoflEmann, 
for instance, for a time vacillated between 
reprinting some of his widely dispersed 
productions under the simple title of 
‘ Stories ’ or embedding them in a structure 
‘on the model of Tieck’s Phantasus', i.e. 
ultimately Boccaccio’s Decameron. On 
the other hand there is the rare case of the 
frame overshadowing the inset stories, of 
which Chaucer’s Canterbury Tales is, to 
the modem reader, the supreme example, 
as his ‘ frame' amounts virtually to on all¬ 
round picture of contemporary English 
society. 

The postulate that the frame should have 
a plot of its own is not often adequately 
fulfilled. Temporary boredom is the 
reason most frequently given for telling 
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stories, usually with some plausible addi¬ 
tional motivation. This may be ajoumey 
undertaken in company, as in the Canter¬ 
bury Tales and in Wilhelm Hauff’s Die 
Karauane-, or the wsh to forget an un¬ 
pleasant situation—in short, escapism—as 
in the Decameron where the narrators have 
fled from the plague in Florence, in the 
Hepiam 4 ron where stormy weather retards 
the company in the Pyrenees, or in Goethe’s 
ZJnterhaltungen where German refugees 
have escaped from the French Revolution¬ 
ary invaders of the Rhineland. 

Sometimes the plot consists in the 
competition for some prize which may 
range from *a soper at oure aller cost’ 
{Canterbxny Tales) or the manumission of 
slaves (Hauff, Der Scheik von Alessandria) 
to the fight for the very life of cither the nar¬ 
rator (Scheherazade) or the narrator's friend 
{Seven Wise Masters). This device may 
give both the frame and the inset stories 
an increased tension if the stake is suffici¬ 
ently high and the outcome sufficiently 
uncertain. 

The third postulate, requiring correla¬ 
tion between the plots of the frame and the 
inset stories, is the one most neglected, 
because so often the personalities of the 
frame appear as mechanical vehicles to 
carry the inset rather than as personalities 
in their own right. This is usually the 
case with Rahtnenerzdhlungen embedding a 
chronicle alleged to be found by the 
narrator (popular with Theodor Storm), 
where^ the ‘reminiscence’ story (also a 
favourite of Storm’s) at least ensures the 
identity of the hero of both parts. Chau¬ 
cer’s great contribution is the achievement 
of that unity between the character of the 
story-teller and that of the story told which 
is largely absent in Boccaccio whose some¬ 
what nondescript three youths and seven 
maidens allow little scope for psycho¬ 
logical differentiation. In this respect the 
five courtiers and five ladies of the 
Heptamfron are superior as their portraits 
arc drawn from actual members of the 
Navarrese court including Queen Margue¬ 
rite ('Parlamente’) and her husband 
(*Hirc^’). E. T. A. Hoffinann, in the 
SerapiorubrOJer, introduces leading men of 
Berlin romanticism—such as Fouqui, 
Chamisso and himself—thinly disguised, 
to clothe with authority his views on 
Uterature, music, the theatre etc,, and, 
incidentally, to cany with them a number 
of second-rate tales. On the other hand 
no reader can take much interest in the 
chance travelling-acquaintances who un¬ 
burden themselves to Paul Heyse and 
other prolific purveyors of short stories. 


However, these narrators permit the 
author to tell a story which would be 
unconvincing if coming from himself. In 
Theodor Storm’s Der Schimmclreiter { 1888) 
the inset story is set in no fewer than three 
frames which serve the double purpose of 
putting the story back by 150 years and 
yet letting it appear as all but contempor¬ 
ary, and of blending supernatural hapf>en- 
ings with rational explanations in such an 
intricate maze that the reader’s belief in 
ghosts is evoked without being ovenaxed. 

Tile highest achievement in the sphere 
of Rahmenerzdhlung, technical as well as 
artistic, has been accomplished by two 
Swiss writers, C. F. Meyer and Gottfried 
Keller. Meyer may he described as the 
master of the single inset story, and Keller 
as the most successful teller of cyclical 
stories. 

In Meyer’s Die Leiden eines Knahcn the 
inset stoiy- is told to Louis XIV and Mme 
de Maintenon by the king’s physici-m and 
introduces a number of historic characters 
of the grand siicle in the very presence of 
the Roi Solcil himself, thus providing an 
authentic link between frame and inset. 
In Der Heilige the life and martyrdom of 
Thomas Becket is told by Henry H’s 
cross-bow maker who, as an intimate of the 
king, is represented as haWng some insight 
into the motives of the protagonists and 
some personal share in the events while at 
the same time his humble position relieves 
him from pretending to the knowledge of 
affairs expected from the modem historian. 
In Die Hochzeit des MOnchs the narrator 
is Dante, the audience consists of Can- 
grande della Scala and his court, and the 
characters of the inset story arc deliber¬ 
ately modelled by Dante on those of the 
present company: thus resulting in a 
complete unity of frame and inset. 

The first part of Keller’s Zilriclier 
Novellen (1876) revolves round the differ¬ 
ence between original genius and imitative 
crank: the frame relating the cure of a 
youth who, wishing to train himself into a 
genius, is in danger of becoming a crank, 
the inset illustrating contrasts in the life 
stories of a poet, a fool and an unsuccessful 
but by no means disappointed lover. The 
third story, that of Der Landvogl von 
Greifensee, is in itself a Rahmenerzahlung 
with five inset stories w'hich relate the 
hero’s successive failures at matrimony. 

\n Das Sinngedieht (1881), which is a 
culmination of Keller’s poetic and narra¬ 
tive power, the theme is the question 
whether the man or the woman should 
play the leading, active part in wooing. 

In eight inset stories, alternately told, the 
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hero and heroine of the frame sto^ 
illustrate their opposite points of view in 
antithetic examples which are in turn 
tragic and comic, historical and con- 
temporar>-, simple and exotic: the frame 
story ends in a compromise solution which 
secures the marital happiness of the story¬ 
tellers—thus epitomizing the art and 
technique of Rahmencrzdfilung. S.H.S. 

Ramiyana. The Indian epic, the Rdmd- 
yatia (‘Lay of Rama'), a comparatively 
compact poem of 24,000 couplets, tells the 
story of Rama, son of Dasaratha, king of 
Ayodhya (Oudh). Rama wins the hand 
of the lovely Sita, the daughter of prince 
Janaka, who has promised her to the 
warrior who can bend the bow of the god 
Shiva, wliich is kept at his capital, the city 
of Mithila. On his return Rama is about 
to be appointed yuvardja (heir apparent), 
but the arrangement is overthrown by the 
king’s co-wife Kaikcyl, who wants the 
throne for her son Bharata. By her 
machinations, she secures the banishment 
of Rama, his bride Sita and his brother 
Lakshmana for fourteen years. They don 
garments of bark, the t^iwl garb of the 
ascetic, and wander forth into the Great 
Forest which once covered central India. 
Here they stay at various hermitages and 
Rama performs many feats of prowess in 
slaying the demons (jdksltasas) which haunt 
the land. In the end, however, disaster 
overtakes them. Sita is beguiled by 
Ravana, the demon king of Lanka (Ceylon), 
who assumes the guise of a golden deer 
and carries her off in his aerial chariot. 
Rama enlists the help of the king of the 
monkeys, Sugriva, and his general Hanu- 
man, who traces Sita to Havana’s strong¬ 
hold. The monkey hosts fill in the sea 
between India and Ceylon with boulders 
to form a bridge, storm the castle of the 
demon king and rescue the captive. 
R^a then returns to AyodhyS in triumph 
and inaugurates the Golden Age. Accord¬ 
ing to the last chapter of the work, Sita, the 
Indian Griselda, undergoes various ord^ls 
to prove her chastity, during which period 
she retires to the hermitage of the sage 
Valmiki and bears her husband two sons. 
Another version declares that Mother 
Earth opened her bosom and received her 
daughter to herself. 

It is quite possible that the Rdm&yana 
was originally a work composed from earlier 
legends by Valmiki, which was trans¬ 
formed into an epic glorifying R§nia as an 
incarnation of Vishnu by the addition of 
the first and last books. It is often 
regarded as the forerunner of the kSvya 
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(court epic), in contrast to the Mahabharata 
(q.v.), which is a Purdna. Though the 
epics are 'tradition' (smritt), as distinct 
from the Vedas, which are ‘revelation 
(sruti), they are listened to nightly m 
recitations by millions of every class all 
over India. To hear them confers re¬ 
ligious merit. Upon their heroes and 
heroines the people base their ideals of 
knightly valour and womanly constancy, 
and like the Iliad and the Odyssey, thty arc 
the well-head from which succeeding poets 
and dramatists have drawn their themes. 

The standard work is H. Jacobi, 
Rdmdyana (1893); see also The 
History of India (vol. I, ch. 11 and biblio.). 
Condensed verse translation of The Rdmdyana 
and the Malidbhdrata by R. C. Dutt (* 9 tob 

H.G.R. 

Raz 6 a feita de amor, La (early 13th 
century). This poem is the earliest lync 
written in Castilian, The anon^inous 
poet, who tells us he had studied in France 
and Lombardy, describes with great 
delicacy the meeting of two lovers. An 
allegorical passage, which describes how 
a dove flics towards a spring, leads to a 
burlesque dispute between water and 
wine. 

Ed. R. Mentedez Pidal, in Rev. Hisp., 13 
(1905) X abbr. Ozf. Bk. Sp. Verse. E.M.W. 

Realism in literature is an attitude which 
purports to depict life and to reproduce 
nature, in all its aspects, as faithfully as 
possible. It rejects the idealizing of 
reality in favour of beauty together with 
stylization in expression and the treatment 
of transcendental and supernatural subject- 
matter. In this sense realist currents have 
pcrv'aded literature and art at all stages of 
history and it has been obseped that late 
stages of civilizations in particular tend to 
the realist manner. 

Realism as a conscious literary move¬ 
ment developed in Europe after the 
French revolution of 1830 and was the 
predominating trend of literature in almost 
the whole of the western world from 1850 
to 1880. The term le rdalime occurs in 
the Mercure franfais du XIX* siicle of 
1826, describing a doctrine based not upon 
a faithful imitation of the great works of 
art, but of the models which nature offers 
us, i.e. la littdrature du vrai. Rejecting 
both classical dependence on the great 
models of art and Ae subjective attiwde 
of the romantics, realism gave the artist a 
special mission which was opposed to the 
Tart pour Vart point of view and demanded 
active participation in and the evaluation 
of the great currents of his o\vn time. In 
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this respect Germany was in the forefront 
with the anti-romantic tendencies n{ the 
Young Germany movement. The life of 
the common man {understood then to be 
the lower rmddle class), the processing 
of current ideas had been shunned by 
classicism or relegated to the baser forms 
of art, the comedy or the popular talc. 
Now all the problems of life, all local 
colour, all contemporarj* customs and 
events whether agreeable or disagreeable 
became worthy objects of critical literary^ 
treatment and the literary vocabulary^ was 
extended to every aspect of the daily life. 
Balzac*$ cjxle, Zxz Com/die humaine, is the 
most important forerunner of realism in 
spite of the fact that his mysticism and 
actual social pliilosophy as well as the 
structure of his plots arc still deeply 
steeped in the romantic tradition. Immer- 
mann*s Die Epsgonen (1836) and Dickenses 
novels are also of a transitional character. 

The philosophical currents of the time 
helped^ to develop a realist literature. 
Comte s CouTs de phtlosophie positive began 
to appear in 1830 and proclaimed con* 
formity with ascertained facts as the sole 
yardstick of truth. It preached a ‘ positive * 
philosophy based on scientific inquiry', and 
placed sociology before all the other 
sciences, Feuerbach's anthropological 
criticism of religion (1841 ff,) cut off man 
from his links with eternity and threw 
him back entirely on his environment, 
the world as it is and which he alone can 
form and reform. The advance of science, 
its progressive mastery of hitherto un¬ 
explained phenomena, led the artist to turn 
his attention more and more to the achieve* 
ments of this world and to depict it as his 
means of expressing himself. Daguerre's 
invention of photography in 1839 suggested 
to the artist a style which should be exact, 
representational and close to reality; the 
rise of journalism as a profession inspired 
close observation, looseness of style and the 
depiction of broad epic tableaux; Courbet 
urged artists to translate the habits, ideas 
and all aspects of contemporary life into 
their own terms; and Champfieury, trans* 
posing Courbet's theory to the literary 
field, demanded that the novel should dis¬ 
card the exceptional or monstrous hero in 
favour of the ordinary man, that he should 
be true to life whetlur beautiful or ugly, 
virtuous or criminal, and that his language 
should be sober. He also demanded that 
the lyric poet should observe an impersonal 
attitude towards life. Flaubert’s Madame 
Bovary of 1857, the masterpiece of early 
realism, established the new movement in 
Europe. 


Ninctecnth-ccntun realism shows a 
i^cwildcring variety and national diversity 
and cannot be subsumed in one formula. 
Balzac and Flaubert in France, Turgcnc\\ 
Goncharov, Tolstoy and Dostoyevsky in 
Russia, Thac keray, George Eliot and Arnold 
Bennett in England, Gotthclf, Keller 
Fontane and the early Thomas Mann m 
the German language orbit, are all expon¬ 
ents of a realism which reflects detachment, 
restraint despite lucid criticism of social 
envirorunent, understanding irony without 
exaggeration and a humanism not devoid of 
either scepticism or optinusm, 

^ From these foundations n\any forms of 
‘poeric realism* developed, including the 
l>Tjcs of Morike. Droste-Hulshoff and 
Keller, the ‘Novellc* in which Germany, 
Austria and German Switzerland excelled 
rather than in the novel, and the profound 
works of Tolstoy and Dostoyevsky which 
wrestle with the metaph>'sical; .America 
Spain as well as Scandinavia partook 
in the realist movement, to which the 
latter contributed the realist drama of 
Ibsen. 

Modem realism in western countries has 
become increasingly defeatist and tends to 
see only the disintegration of that modem 
society which it describes (sec Natural¬ 
ism). As against this, ‘socialist realism’ 
has developed in the USSR as an artistic 
implementation of Marxist doctrine. It 
demands as the primary' function of art the 
furtherance of socialist society and regards 
the artist as the ‘engineer of human souls’ 
(Stalin), condemning ‘bourgeois' realism 
(meaning naturalism) because of its purely 
critical attitude towards society and 
beeaxise of its ‘formalist’ and ‘cosmo¬ 
politan’ (i.c. humanitarian rather than 
activist) tendencies. As its foremost 
champions the Russians acclaim A. Tolstoy, 
Sholokhov and Fadeyev. 

A. pavid-Sauvageot, Le rialisnie U 
naturalisme (1889); G. Pelessier, Le R^alisme 
du romantisme (19^2); P. Martini, Le roman 
rialistesous le second tmpire(i<^ii) ;E. Bouvicr, 
La BataiUe rialiste (1913); A. S. McDowall, 
Realism (1918); H. Bicber, Der Kampf %mt die 
Tradition. Die deutsche DiefUung im turo» 
pdischen Geistesleben i 8 $o^iS 8 o (1928); \V. C. 
Frierson^ ‘The English controversy over 
Realism in fiction, 1885-95’ hi Pub. Mod. Lang. 
Assoc., 43 (1928); E. B. O. Borgerhoff, 

‘ R^alisme and kindred words: their use as terms 
of literary^ criticism in the first half of the 19th 
century’, in Pub. Mod. Lang. Assoc., 53 (1938); 
E. Auerbach, Mimests. Dargestellte Wirklichkeit 
in der abendldndisehen Literatur (1946); G. 
LukAca, Studies in European Realism (1950) 
and DeuUche Realistenderi^.Jh. (1951); D, O. 
Evans, Social Romanticism in France, iSso^tS 
(1951); A. Fadeyev, ‘The Writer’s Work’, in 
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Soviet Literature, No. 6 (195*) i H- Levin, 

■ What is Realism ? •, Ln Comparative Literoture, 
3(1951). R.H.S. 

Redentin Easter Play, named after a 
mnnastcr>’ near Wismar in ^lecklcnburg, 
performed about 1465' probably in \\ ismar. 
The play—one of the best specimens of 
medieval drama—is not a complete cycle 
but deals mainly with the episode of the 
knights by the sepulchre and ends with a 
devils’ play; it is therefore actually a drama 
'on the adversaries of Christ’. It is dis¬ 
tinguished by vivid humour and individual 
characterization: the sinnere who are 
dragged down to hell arc gildsmen, but 
Satan, wailing, recoils from the good 
priest. 

Ed. C. Schrdder (1893): R- Froning. Das 
Drama det MittelalUrs (KUrschners Dt. Nat.- 
Lit., 14. tSga); W. Krogmann (i937, with 
complete biblio.); Eng. tr. with good mtro. 
A. E. Zucker(N.Y. 1941)- 

(5. Rosenhagen,' Das Redentiner Osterspiel 
im Zusammenhang mit dem gcistlichen 
Scliauspiel seiner Zeit', in Nicdcrdt. Jahrb., 
51 (1926). G.C. 

Rcderijker (from the French rhdtorujueur), 
the name given to amateurs of, or active 
participants in, Dutch literature in so- 
called ‘ kanu-rs van rhetorike ’ or Chambers 
of Rhetoric. These societies, whose origin 
is still not completely clear, originated, 
undoubtedly inspired by French examples, 
c. 1400 in the southern Netherlands and 
later extended to the north, almost 
exclusively in the province of Holl^d. 
The Chambers were organized like guilds, 
the members were middle-class people and 
their point the love of poetry and, later 
wellnigh exclusively, the theatre. Each 
Chamber had a patron, name, emblem and 
motto. As long as the Chambers were 
loyal they were protected by the local 
authorities; in their turn the Chambers 
often organized the town’s festivities. The 
most popular genres practised by the 
rhetoricians were the refrain (a strophic 
poem on a ‘stock’ i.e. an identical line, 
repeated at the end of each strophe and 
forming at the same time the theme) and 
the allegorical play (generally serious); 
they also wrote ballads, rondels, esbatte- 
menls (farces) and tajelspelai (q.v.). In 
imitation of the chivalrous tournaments 
they liked to organize competitions {refrein- 
feesten, haagspelen, lattdjuuieUn) where 
many prizes were given. The most 
famous was the landjutoeel of 1561 at 
Antwerp, described with admiration by the 
English ambassador Richard Clough. 
Their susceptibility to the new religious 
ideas—more than to the new artistic ideas 


of the renaissance—brought many of them 
under suspicion and eventually to the stake. 
After 1600 the Chambers were everywhere 
on the decline and, with the exception of a 
very few, their literary and cultural in¬ 
fluence was over. The most famous 
Chambers were those at Bruges (De H. 
Geest and De Drie Santinnen), De Fonteine 
at Ghent (which celebrated its 500th 
anniversary in 1948), the iV/<zrtarro»w at 
Brussels, De Violieren at Anmerp, Tr^ 
tnoet Blycken at Haarlem and the Egelantier 
(q.v.) at Amsterdam. The most famous 
Redcrijkcr was Matthijs de Castclein who 
wrote an ars poetica. The outstanding 
creations of the Rederijkcrs were Elckerlijk 
(see Everyman), the refrains of Anna 
Bijns and the esbattements of Comclis 
Everaert. 

G. D. J. Schotel, Gesch. d. Rederijkert in 
Nederland (2nd ed., 2 vols, 187*): Pr. van 
Duyse, De Rederijhkamers in Nederland (a 
vols, 1900-02); J. J. Mak, De Rederijkert 
(1944)- 

RedondlUa, Spanish stanza form. A 
combination of 4 8-sylIablc lines. Rhyme 
scheme: abba. E.M.W. 

Reynard, the most famous European 
animal epic or story (see Fable). 'Ihe 
Reynard stories are preceded by two 
medieval Latin animal tales, the 10th- 
century Eebasis Captivi (q.v.) and Ntvar- 
dus of Ghent’s 12th-century Isengritmu. 
The subject matter of these poems is 
partly of classical, partly of local origin. 
The same goes for the animal tales in 
the vernacular, especially the French 
Roman de Renart, a cycle of 27 stonM 
(altogether 30,000 verses), originating in 
the late 12th century, in which the fox is 
the main character, already entirely 
acclimatized in the feudal chivalrous world. 
The Roman de Renart which, as is borne 
out by Chaucer, became known also in 
England, is the first of a series of Reynard 
romances, such as the Couronnement 
Renart and RutebeuTs R. le Restomd. 
More important, it provided a German and 
a Dutch poet with the subject matter for 
an animal epic in the true sense of the 
word. In Isengrines Not by Heinrich 
(faultily nicknamed 'der Gli^ezfire’) at 
the end of the 12th century, which, one and 
a half centuries later, was transformed into 
Reinhart Fuchs, the wolf is the tragic hero, 
dupe of the fox’s ruses. In Van den Vos 
Reinaerde, the only medieval animal epic 
to gain immortality, a perfect harmony of 
human and anii^ behaviour of the 
characters has been attained, especially of 
the main character, the cunning fox 
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Reinaert. I'his epic, which originated in 
Flanders c. 1200, at least in its first version, 
is usually regarded as the work of nvo 
poets, Willem and Aemout. The first, 
also the author of a lost Celtic romance 
{Madock)^ allegedly completed the work of 
Aemout. According to a later theory, 
however, Aemout is identical with Pierre 
de St Cloud, the poet of one of the branches 
of the Roman de Renart^ from which 
Willem took the subject matter of his epic. 
The poem may only have acquired its 
present form, however, in the course of the 
23th centur>'. A further proof of the 
great success of the Reinaert are the Latin 
translations Reynardus VtdpeSf made be- 
ttvecn 1267 and 1273 by Balduinus, and the 
moralizing and extended I4th-cenmry 
version Reinaerts Historie or Reinaert //, 
the source of all later adaptations. These 
descendants may be divided into nvo 
groups: (i) those derived from the verse 
version, edited and commentated by 
Heinric van Alcmaer, printed at Annverp 
in 1487, W'hich in its turn was the source of 
the Low German version (Lubeck, 1498) 
and, in one of the High German transla¬ 
tions, of Goethe's Reineke Fuclis \ (2) those 
derived from the prose version which 
among others was the source of William 
Caxton's English translation of 1481 and 
which, moreover, started a whole tradition 
of chapbooks with various French and 
English translations like The most detectable 
history oj Reynard the fox (1671). 

J. Grimm, Reinhart Fuc/u (1834); E. Martin, 
Le Roman de Renan (3 vols, 1883-87) and 
Observaiions sur U R. de R. (1887); G. 
Baesecke, Heinrich des GUchezares Reinhart 
FttcAj (1925); L. Sudre, Let Sources du R, de R. 
O893); ,L. Foulet, R. de R. (1914); A, 
Graf, Die Grundlogen des Reineke Fuchs (1920); 
J- W. Muller, Van den Vos Reinaerde (3rd ed., 
a vols, 2944, crit. ed.).—Biblio. by R. Kocmans 
m Hidde aan Dr. L. Willems (1934); J. v. 
Mierlo in GeschiedenU v, d. Letterk, d^ 
Nederlanden (2nd cd., n.d.); Reinardus Vulpes, 
cd. M. F. A. G. (Campbell (1859); P. de 
Keyscr, Reinaerts Historie (1936); Caxton^s tr. 
ed, H. Morlcy (1889), of which a modem 
English version in free verse by F. S. Ellis 
(*894). JJ.M. 

Rhetoric, from the Greek pijrcup, ‘ a 
speaker in the assembly', is often de^ed 
as the art of speaking well, but in practice 
and theory has been extended to include 
all kinds of writing. Since the time of the 
Greeks rhetoric in its narrower sense has 
been regarded as the art of oratory, which 
can be divided into three groups: political, 
forensic and cpideictici treating not only the 
style but the subject-matter, structure and 
method of delivery in each case. Oratory 


was fostered by the sophists in Greece, 
but the classical style of such speakers as 
Demosthenes gave way before the more 
florid Asian oratory whose influence was 
particularly strong upon Cicero in Rome. 
There, too, the art was studied seriously; 
it w^ SN^tematitally treated by Quintilian 
in his Institutes of Or<2/orv' which exerted a 
strong influence upon the renaissance and 
the 18th and early 19th centuries. In its 
wider sense rhetoric has been regarded as 
the art of using language, taking as its 
province all forms of composition in words, 
prose or verse, fiction or non-fiction. 
Aristotle seems to bo thinking of it in this 
manner when in the Poetics he refers the 
reader to teachers of rhetoric in order to 
learn how to use words in general to 
express his thoughts, as distinct from 
organizing both thinking and expression 
into the particular form of a poem, 
tragedy, comedy or epic. The Romans, 
too, regarded rhetoric as the art of com¬ 
posing all kinds of literature, with alway's 
as their ideal, that suiting of style to spirit 
tvhich is counselled equolly by Aristotle 
and Horace. As taught from the early 
days right down to the 19th centuo* oral 
and written composition was analysed into 
five processes, each treated sy'stcmatically 
by rhetoric. ‘Invention’, more narrowly 
the thinking out of arguments, is in a 
wider sense the use of the imagination in 
creative writing. Next comes ‘elocution’, 
the process of achieving style by a choice of 
words, individually and in combination, to 
embody the exact quality of the thought 
and emotion of which the writer or speaker 
becomes aware in his mind. So long as 
literature as well as oratory was still 
created in an oral tradition the use of voice 
and gesture in communication was of 
outstanding importance. This was treated 
in rhetoric under the heading of ‘ action ’ or 
* pronunciation' and in antiquity and the 
renaissance, in the 18th century and 
possibly in the middle ages was not far 
removed in aim and technique from the 
acting used in plays. As the end of 
elocution is to express the spirit in which 
the speaker or writer conceives of his 
subject, so that of pronunciation is to 
communicate that same spirit by translating 
or embodying it in sound and movement; 
and some writers on the subject consider 
this fourth clement of rhetoric to be 
essential to the creating and preserving of 
decorum in every form of literature. Last 
rhetoric treated * memory': this is more 
obviously needed by the orator, yet it is 
also essential to all writing, even though its 
weaknesses can be made good with notes* 
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These five elements of composition were 
taught systematically, by theoretical ex¬ 
planation. by practical analysis and ‘imita¬ 
tion ’ of the work of others. During the 
middle ages and renaissance, rhetoric as a 
member of the ‘ trivium ’ was regarded as a 
key subject of education, exercising and 
strengthening reason itself. In the 16th 
century the movement inspired by Talacus 
sought to hand invention and disposition 
to the teachers of logic, leaving elocution 
and pronunciation to those of rhetoric. 
As a result many renaissance treatises con¬ 
tain accounts of the various figures only 
and seem inadequate to modem eyes; but 
in practice the other processes were still 
acquired through logic and from the 
reading and criticizing of texts, an essential 
part of schooling. Rhetoric conceived on 
much the same lines was held a necessary 
part of the education of all civilized men 
from the renaissance to the 19th century. 
During this period numerous treatments 
of the subject have been produced, notably 
in the renaissance by the Jesuits, then 
regarded as among the greatest of 
authorities. For the whole period rhetoric 
dealt systematically with oratory as well 
as with critical and imaginative writing. 
The i8th century made its distinction 
benveen what England called the oratory of 
'the senate, the pulpit and the bar’, and 
the subject was taught at school, university 
and dissenting academies. Famous 18th- 
century politicians trained themselves in 
all the branches, including delivery, as 
assiduously as any of the ancients. Even 
Gladstone testified to the debt which he 
owed to what is substantially an orthodox 
rhetoric book. Parliamentary Logic (1807) 
by William Gerard Hamilton. In the 19th 
century the traditional attitude to rhetoric 
as dealing with literature and oratory no 
longer persisted. A more complex ciril- 
ization has diverted the attention of poli¬ 
ticians away from the classical tradition of 
public speaking. At the same time the 
development of romanticism, exaggerating 
and hardening personal idiosyncrasy of 
taste into critical standards, meant the loss 
of the older tradition of criticism practised 
as part of rhetoric; and it is only recently 
that the subject has come to be regarded in 
its true perspective once more. 

Aristotle's Wietoric, tr. R. jebb, cd. J. E. 
Sandys (>909); The Rhetoric oj Aristotle trilh 
a Commentary by E. M. Cope, ed. J. E. Sandys 
(1877); H. Bomccquc, Les declamations et des 
diclamateurs d’apris Sinique le pire (1902); 
C. S. Baldwin, Ancient Rhetoric and Poetic 
(1929) Sind Medieval Rhetoric and Poetic {igzS ); 
H. Blair, Lectures on Rhetoric and Belles Lettres 


(2 vols, 1783); D. L. Clark, Rhetoric and Poetic 
in the Renaissance (1922): E. R. Curtius, Euro- 
pdische Literatur und lat. Mittelalter (1948); 

E. Faral, Les Arts Poitique du XIP et du XIII* 
siiele (1924); C. H.ilfn, Rhetores Latins 
Minores (1863); R. Jebb, The Attic Orators 
{1876); B. L. Joseph, Elizabethan Acting 
(1951); E. Norden, Lhc antihe Kunslprosa 
(1898); Quintilian, Instilutiones Oratoriae, ed. 
and tr. H. E. Butler (1922); T. Wilson, The 
Art 0} Rhetoric, ed. G. H. Mair (1909). 

B.E.J • 

Rhetorica ad Herennium, the name 
given to a work on rhetoric in four books, 
written c. 86-82 B.c. and dedicated to C. 
Herennius (otherwise unknown). Except¬ 
ing Cato’s De Re Rustica, the Ad Herennium 
is the oldest complete prose work in Latin 
and the first Latin manual of rhetoric. 
The sources are Greek, but technical terms 
and examples are Latin. Much of the 
material appears also in Cicero’s De 
Inventione, to which its relation is obscure. 
The work, attributed in manuscripts to 
Cicero and by some modem scholars to 
Comificius, enjoyed high esteem in the 
middle ages. 

Best ed. by F. Marx (2nd ed. 1923).—J. 
Wemer, Zur Frage nach detn Verfasser der 
Herenrtiusrhetorik (1906). JA.W. 

Rhyme) a variant spelling (affected by 
rhythm) of rime (an adoption of French 
rime, which is from Latin rhythmus ); used 
generally, especially in the plural, for 
‘metric^ composition’, ‘verses’; but more 
usually and specifically for the agreement 
or consonance of the final sounds of 
metrical lines (strictly distinguished from 
assonance, but sometimes taken to include 
it); see I^osoDY. C.T.O. 

Rhyme Royal* a stanza of 7 5-strcss lines, 
rhyming ababbcc, much used by Chaucer, 
Hoccleve, Lydgate, Henryson and Dunbar, 
and by Shakespeare in Lucreee. C.T.O. 

Rhythm (French rhythme, Latin rhyth¬ 
mus, Gr. pv 6 fi 6 t: literally ‘flow’), the 
measured recurrence of prosodical arsis 
and thesis; metrical movement as deter¬ 
mined by the combination of long and 
short or of stressed and unstressed 
syllables in a metrical line; generally, 
measured flow of words or phrases. 
Falling or descending rhytlun is of the 
trochaic or dactylic kind, rising or ascend¬ 
ing of the iambic or anaptestic. C.T.O. 

Rldijig Rhyme* the heroic couplet; the 
metre of Chaucer’s Canterbury Tales, 
which were told on a pilgrimage on horse¬ 
back. C.T.O. 
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Rime Riche (French, ‘rich rh>TOe*), 
rhyme involving formal identity of words 
which must be of different meaning, e.g. 
lain, lane; it occurs in the Prologue to the 
Canterbury Tales: 

The hooly blisful martir for to teke (seek). 

That hem hath holpen ^hen that they were 
stke (sick). 

In French practice the term applies to 
polysyllabic words of which not only the 
sound of the final syllables but also the 
preceding consonant are the same, e.g. 
oreilUlpareille (in contrast, e.g. oreiUej 
merveille). C.T.O. 

Rimur (plural of r/mn, ‘lay, ballad*), 
Icelandic poems in alliterative and rhymed 
verse; the subjects of the tales were 
historical or mythical, and in early forms 
often derived from French romances. 

C.T.O. 

Specimens of Icelandic Rimur^ ed. W. A. 
Craigie (3 vols, 1953)- 

RitoracllO) Italian term for a metrical line 
or group of lines repeated at intervals in 
the course of a poem; the refrain of a ballad; 
the coda of a sonnet {sotietto con la coda), 
especially in the form of a septenarius with 
two hendacasyllables. The tvord is also 
used as a musical term. C.T.O. 

Romance, Spanish ballad metre, consists 
of 8-syllablc lines with a continuous vowel 
assonance running from even line to even 
•ine. E.M.W. 

Roman de la Rose, French romance, 
begun by Guillaume dc Lorris c. 1235, and 
continued by Jean Chopinel dc Meung c* 
1280 (qq.v.). The two parts, although very 
different in character, were treated as one 
work during the middle ages and exerted a 
great influence on subsequent literature. 

E. Langlois (19x4-24); Eng. tr. F. S. 
Ellis, The Romance of the Rose (1900); mod. 
Ft. version, A, Mary (2nd cd. 1949). 

L. Thuasne, Le R. de la R. (1030); C. S. 
Lewis, The Allegory of Love (1936); G. Par<, 
Le R. de la R. et la scolastique courtoise 

Romansch Literature. R«to*Romanic 
or Romansch is an independent Romance 
language related to the dialects of northern 
Italy, to Old French and to Old Provencal. 
It comprises a group of dialects still spoken 
in the Alps and in the Friulian plain from 
the St Gotthard to Trieste; formerly it was 
spoken throughout the Roman province of 
Raetia, i.e. eastern Switzerland, the 
Grisons, Vorarlberg and Tirol. The 
R^o-Romanic peoples never achieved a 
common written form of their language and 
a common literature, partly because of 


Germanic immigration into the valley of 
the upper Adige and its tributaries; further 
because bad lateral communications led in 
the early middle ages to the division of the 
country' into four: Grisons, Val di Sole- 
Val di Non, the vaJIe>“s of the Dolomites, 
Friuli. Of these regions the middle two 
(Val di Sole^VaJ di Non and the Dolomite 
valleys) are extremely isolated and have 
only an oral ‘literature*—folk-tales, fairy¬ 
tales and folk-songs (which are not without 
original traits), apart from a few pieces of 
occasional verse. 

Friuli has had an unbroken literary 
tradition since the 14th ccntur\% which 
in kind recalls the rich dialect literatures 
of Italy. Beside folk-tales and folk-songs 
it has numerous occasional poems cele¬ 
brating important historical occasions and 
local events; they generally include senti¬ 
mental or humorous elements. Through¬ 
out the centuries do\vn to our owti day 
love poems, political songs, delightful 
satires on contemporary personages and 
events, elegies, religious poems, were 
composed by notaries, officers, priests and 
the nobility*. There are some very* good 
translations of the great Italian and Latin 
classics: of Ariosto in the x6th and 17th 
centuries, of Virgil by Zuan Sef Busiz 
(1660-1743). Irj the 19th century there are 
some attractive short comedies (by G. E. 
Lazzarini and F. Leitenbcrg, for example). 
The most important Friulian poet is Pjeri 
Zorut of Cividalc. He was followed by 
Carlo Favetti of Gorizta, a patriotic poet 
whose work shows, as so often in Friuli, 
a marked Italian influence on form and 
content. Friulian literature still flourishes, 
but it labours under great difficulties, for 
Friulian gave way to Italian as the official 
language of church, school and admini¬ 
stration some centuries ago. 

Therefore the most important works of 
Romansch literature come from the 
Romansch-speaking part of the Grisons 
which—by population—is one-tenth of the 
size of Friuli. Here Romansch has, since 
the 16th century (though in four different 
standard written forms), found its way into 
the church, local government and the law 
courts, and finally into the schools. Both 
literary language and literature are the 
fruits of hardly-won political independ¬ 
ence, the struggle for which reached its 
climax in the victory of Calven (X499) over 
the Austrian army and the conquest of the 
Valtellina (1512). The first Romansch 
poem (the very first monument of 
Romansch is a X2th-century interlinear 
version of a sermon) is approximately a 
political and warlike lay, the Chianaun dalla 
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gm rrci d<i^l chiasleda \Iiis (“04 lines, 1527), 
by Gian Travers. It was followed im¬ 
mediately by the Latin lyrics of humanists, 
the first Latin translation of the Odyssey 
and the national epic Rttteis (1549) of 
Simon Ivcmnius iMargadant, also in Latin. 
From as early as 1534 there arc dramas, 
biblical and secular, in large numbers: a 
consequence of the Reformation, the wars 
of religion, awakening intellectual activity 
and quickening contact with the outside 
world. Of roughly the same date is the 
first translation of the New’ Testament 
(1560) by Bifrun, of the Psalms (1562) by 
Chiampel, then of the whole Bible by 
Vulpius and Dorta (1679). From the 
i6lh century on we encounter political and 
religious songs, first singly, then complete 
anthologies ai^d a w'calth of devotional 
literature and religious polemics, as well as 
verse chronicles, descriptions of foreign 
travels and prose narratives. In the 19th 
century partly under the influence of 
European romantic literature there is a 
rich development of the love-lyric and of 
lyrics inspired by the native scene, but in 
the 2oth century a more authentically 
personal note is heard, particularly in the 
work of Lansel and Fontana, which is of 
sufficiently deep and generous inspiration 
to permit comparison with the lyrics of the 
great literatures. Other genres arc repre¬ 
sented. The historical pocnas of Muoih 
have the confident vigour of the ballad and 
offer both passages of dramatic intensity 
and notable scenes. In the field of prose 
narrative Mathis and Nay derive their 
inspiration from observation of peasant and 
village life; but increasingly writers are 
exercised by the turmoil within the soul of 
the individual and his struggle to come to 
terms with hostile external forces. 
Fontana's treatment is dramatic, tense and 
lugubrious: others (c.g. Vonmoos, Gian 
Girun) are more ready to reflect and to 
interpret human weakness with humanity 
and humour. Finally, the popular drama 
with its allusions to local conditions, lore 
and history is now giving way to drama 
in the more general European tradition- 
drama arising from the conflicts and issues 
common to human kind. 

During most of this period, from the 
middle ages and into the 19th century, 
there was an uninterrupted and rich 
development of folk-song, folk-tale and 
fairy-t^c. The work of collecting and 
editing is, in the main, by now completed. 

Bibliografia retoromonUcha, i5Si-l930, ed. 
Ligia romonucha (1938).— Rh&torotnastUclu 
Chrtstomalhie, ed. J. Ulrich (2 volt, 1883); 
6. Alton, Rimes Iodines (1885); G. Alton, 


Stories e chianties Iodines (1895); Raetoro- 
manische Chrestomatie, cd. C. Dccurtins (13 
vols, 1896-1916); Annalas do la Socield 
Reiorumanlsclia (1886 ff.); Igl Jschi (1910 ff.); 
La .Musa ladino, atitolotiia poelica, cd. P. 
Lansel (1910-18): Musa rumantscha, cd. P. 
Lansel (1950). 

C. Dccurtins, Gesrhichte der rdloromanischen 
Literalur, in Grobers Grundriss der roman. 
Philol., II (1901); Th. Gartner, Hondbuch der 
rdloromanischen Sprache and LiUratur (1910); 

P. hi. Carnot, Im Lande der Ratoromanen 
(1934): R- R- Bezzola, ‘Literatura retoro- 
mansica', in Przeglad Wspdlczesny, 10(1931); 

R. R. Dezzola, ‘ I^etoromanischc Kultur’, in 
Confoederatio Helvetica, II (1936); P. Lansel, 
The Rhaelo-Romans (i 937 ); F- Piguct, 'La 
Suisse rdtoromanchc', in LitUratures de la 
Suisse {1938); M. E. Moxficld, Studies in 
Modern Romansh Poetry in the Engadine (193%). 

Transjj^tjons : Engadiner Nelken, Samm- 
lung verdeutschter romanischer Lyrih, ed. G. 
Bundi (1920); Engadiner Mdrehen, cd. G. 
Bundi (1905); La Boite au.v rix nurveiUes et 
autres eontes, tr. E. Piguct (1938); Tiara 
grischuna, ErzdJUungen aus dem Rdtoronusn- 
iic/ien, cd. R. R. Bezzola (1943). R.R.B. 

Romanticism. The word ‘romantic’ is 
derived from the Old French romanz 
{escrire), meaning (to write in) the vulgar 
tongue instead of Latin. The noun roman 
referred to imaginative works written in 
the vernacular, mainly the medieval 
French verse epics. Thus even linguisti¬ 
cally romanticism is contrasted with classi¬ 
cism (q.v.) and denotes something popular, 
adventurous and formless. In this sense 
it was used in French and English during 
the 17th century, as an event or mood 
depicted in a romance, and French 
distinguished between romanesque (in a 
derogatory sense) as something fanciful, 
strange, distant and exaggerated, and 
romantique by which was meant some¬ 
thing tender, gentle, sentimental and 
melancholy. In the latter sense it was 
used in English throughout the t8th 
century, travelled back to France (Rous¬ 
seau's RSveries, 1776-78) and was trans¬ 
planted to Germany as romantisch through 
translations of English works. Roman¬ 
ticism developed a definite style and atti¬ 
tude to life at the end of the i8th and 
early in the 19th centuries. 

Tlte European romantic movements 
are, in almost all countries, preceded by 
‘pre-romantic' currents which presage the 
breakdown of aristocratic society and 
express the moods and desire of the rising 
middle classes. The forms of classical 
restraint are whittled down and the 
emotional side of human feelings is 
stressed. Seen from this angle, England 
gave birth to the romantic movement 
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with such works as Tfiomson's and Coleridge's thcor>* of imapina- 

(1726-30), Young’s Night Thoughts ( 1742— tion. 


4 S)i Gray’s Elegies (1742 ff.) and Richard¬ 
son’s novels (1740 ff.); while ^^acpherson’s 
display of an ancient Celtic past in his 
Ossian creations (1760 ff.) and Percy’s 
more genuine Reliques (1765) showed that 
there was a nation^ literature much more 
^in to popular feeling than ancient 
literature. The gothic novel (originating 
in Walpole’s Castle of Otranto of 1764) 
w'ith its uncanny, terrifying atmosphere 
conjured up a mistj' though fascinating 
past. The revival of Shakespeare in the 
middle of the century (Garrick) signified 
the newly awakening sense for genius in 
its own right which Young had cham* 
pioned in his essay Conjectures on Original 
Composition (1759). In France, Rousseau 
was the centre of pre-romanticism, adding 
to English emotionalism the fer\’our of 
the political reformer and educationalist. 
Diderot wrote in the wake of Richardson 
and the sentimental comedy; Bemardin dc 
Saint-Pierre’s Paul et Virgime (1787) 
revived the medieval romance in popular 
style. In Germany Herder and the 
* Sturm und Drang’ movement (q.v.) 
revolted against classical rules. 

The French Revolution seemed to 
interrupt this flow of emotional currents, 
md the classical style was resumed, sterile 
in England and in the western countries 
of Europe, but productive in Germany. 
But the emotional forces which the 
revolution had released became after all 
one of the mainsprings of the romantic 
revolt. This revolt began in Germany 
where, inspired by the subjective idealism 
of Fichte, the romantic school with 
Friedrich Schlcgel as its leader, and 
Wackenroder, Tieck, Schelling, Novalia 
and H6lderlin as its chief exponents, 
proclaimed the reign of poetry as the 
pervading force in life. ‘ Romantic poetry 
Schlegel pronounced in the Athenawn 
(1798), ’is alone infinite, because it alone 
is free and recognizes as its only law 
that the poet’s license tolerates no law’. 
Borderlines vanish between the arts and 
the literary forms, values are reversed, 
poetic licence and licentious living are 
exalted and romantic irony throws its spell 
over life and explains all its contradictions. 
The first romantic wave in England, rising 
almost simultaneously with that in Ger¬ 
many, though not wholly independent from 
it, was less tumultuous, though it had an 
immediate precursor in William Blake’s 
visionary art; at its crest were Words¬ 
worth’s Lyri^ Ballads and Coleridge’s 
Ancient Mariner^ Wordsworth’s theory of 


In French literature, the exponents 
of early romanticism were exiles; the pre¬ 
dominant figure, Chateaubriand, whose 
writings expressed the yearnings of the 
romantic soul tortured by the turbulent 
events of the time, analysed the mal du 
siecle {IVeltschmcrz) in prose full of beauty 
and music, and heightened the cult of 
medievalism. 

Mme dc Stael was mainly responsible 
for the spread of romanticism throughout 
Europe. As early as 1801 she had dis¬ 
cerned two currents in the history of 
literature, that of the south (clear in out¬ 
line, bright and gay) and that of the north 
(melancholy, impregnated with mj'ster)*, 
shrouded in the haze of a misty landscape), 
and she advocated the adaptation of the 
latter by the French. Her two sojourns 
in Germany (1803 and 1807) and her close 
association with A. W, Schlegel reinforced 
her Nnsiens, and in De V Allmtagne 
(London, 1813) she concisely depicted the 
contrast benveen the classical and the 
romantic. This book fomented the * ro¬ 
mantic debate’; it also ushered in the 
second wave of romanticism which was 
in genera] less universalistic and pan¬ 
theistic than the first, externals playing a 
larger part than introspection. The main 
feature of the late romantic movement is 
concentration on the national inheritance— 
Scott and Carlyle in England; Hugo, de 
Musset, Lamartine and de Vigny in 
France; Kleist, Arndt, the Amims, Bren- 
tano in Germany; Leopardi and Manzoni 
in Italy; Lermontov and Pushkin in 
Russia; Mickiewicz in Poland; Cooper in 
the United States. A second character¬ 
istic is its preoccupation with scholarship, 
perhaps its finest legacy apart from the 
considerable body of poetr>* it left. 
Friedrich Schlegel’s initiation of com¬ 
parative philology, his brother’s researches 
in the European literatures of the middle 
ages and the renaissance and of oriental 
literatures, were followed by historical 
research in all fields all over Europe on an 
entirely new basis of critical examination of 
sources. The scientific meddlings of the 
romanticista led, however, to different 
results. Unaware of the true nature of 
electricity discovered at the end of the 18th 
century. Mesmerism and similar pseudo¬ 
scientific phenomena led to a probing of 
unknown forces of the soul and engendered 
a preference for the weird, the violent and 
cruelly pen^erse in human nature which 
was coupled with an extreme individualism 
and an exclusive cult for the beautiful in 
its exotic, colourful and sensual features. 
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Southey coined tlic term ‘Satanic School* 
for this attitude; his attack on the ‘ immoral 
writers . . . men of diseased hearts and 
depraved imacination* (Vision of Judg- 
mcnl) aimed primarily at the great triad of 
self-exiled English poets—Byron, Shelley 
and Keats. In Germany Kleist and 
E. T- A. Hoffmann show signs of 'Satan¬ 
ism*, in France the later Hugo, de Musset 
:ind certainly George Sand. The origi¬ 
nator of the Satanic School was the Marquis 
de Sade (Justine, his first roman noir, 
appeared in 1791) and it is this extreme 
aspect of romanticism which led Goethe 
(notwithstanding his admiration for Byron) 
to the simplified definition that ‘the 
classical is the healthy, the romantic the 
morbid’ (to Eckermann, 2 April, 1829). 
The Satanic side of romanticism lived on 
in the later Pre-Raphaelites and was re¬ 
inforced by Wagncr*s operas and 
Nietzsche’s vitalist philosophy. Surreal¬ 
ism and existentialism (qq.v.) are other 
links with romanticism. 

The contrast between romanticism and 
classicism has often been denied in view 
of the fact that romanticists were almost as 
fond of classical themes as the classicists. 
But tlic nco-hcllenism of Kleist (in some 
of his works) and Holdcrlin, of Shelley and 
Keats was fundamentally different in as 
much as it was imbued with the ‘orphic’ 
and orgiastic side of Greek civilization and 
mythology, which was divined by German 
pre-romanticists (the early Goethe, 
llcinsc), formulated by Friedrich Schlegcl, 
implemented by Leopardi and Heine, and 
finally postulated by Nietzsche in his 
confrontation of the dionysiac and the 
apollinc. An attempt to reduce romanti¬ 
cism to a formula might follow Wellek’s 
method of proving the unity of European 
romanticism along three criteria: an organic 
concept of nature for its view of the world; 
unrestricted flight of imagination for its 
artistic expression; symbol and myth for 
its style. These criteria allow for the 
limitless diversity of the romantic phenom¬ 
enon, for its enrichment of the European 
mind as well as for its excesses. 

General: P. Van Tieghem, Le mouvement 
romantique (and ed. 1923). Le priromanlume; 
itudes d'histoire littiraire europieme (3 vols, 
1924-47), L’^re romantique. Le romaniisme 
dans la Utlirature europienne (1948); R. B. 
Mowatt, The romantic oge (1937) ; F. L. Lucas, 
The decline and fall of the romantic idea/(1936); 
Mario Praz, The romantic agony, tr. A. Davison 
(and ed. 1951). 

National: W. L. Phelps, The beginnings of 
the English romantic movement (1893); H. A. 
Beers, History of English romanticism in the joth 
century (1902); M. B. Finch and E. A. Peers, 


The origin of French romanticism (1920); M. 
Souriau, Histoire du romantisme en France (3 
vols, 1920); L. A. Peers, History of the romantic 
movement in Spain (2 vols, 1939-40); G. Boas, 
Romanticism in America (1940); E. Haym, Die 
Tomantische Schule (1870; 5th ed. O Walzel, 
1928); R. Huch, Die Romantik (2 vols, 1899- 
1901); R. Benz, Die deulsehe Romantik. 
Ceschichte einer geistigen Betvegung (1937). 

Theory: R. Wellck, 'The concept of 
“Romanticism” in literary history’, in Com¬ 
parative Literature (1949); W. P. Ker, ‘On 
the value of the terms classical and romantic as 
applied to literature', in Collected Essays, 2 
(1925); P. Moreau, Le classicisme des roman- 
iiquet (1932); J. Petersen, Die Wesenshe- 
stimmung der deutschen Romantik (1926); J. G. 
Robertson, The genesis of romantic theory in the 
i8th century (1^23), The reconciliation of classic 
and romantic (1924); F. Strich, Deutsche 
Klassik und Romantik. Ein Vergleich (4th 
ed. 1949). R.H.S. 

Romany Literature. The Gypsies arc 
an oriental people, one of the many 
nomad races from the north-west of India, 
and in their wanderings from east to west 
they carried as their only two possessions a 
language and a scale. Scholars have 
explained how deep are the traces that 
exist in the language of the Indian origin 
of their race. When the Gypsies entered 
western Europe in the isth century they 
were mere vagrants and they lived from 
hand to mouth, according to the early 
chroniclers. Music offered them great 
possibilities for increasing their sway, 
because it could be associated with their 
Shamanism. The Gypsies in their wan¬ 
derings from village to village picked up 
the traditional songs and legends of the 
people and sang and told them in their 
own exotic way in order to win favour with 
the people. For this reason they have not 
only won fame as minstrels but also as 
'poveSitori' or story-tellers, os they were 
called in Rumania. So many legends did 
they gather in their wanderings from cast 
to west that they have been called les 
colporteurs du folklore. The Gypsies made 
full use of their story-telling talent from 
the moment when they entered Europe. 
What better example of their skill than the 
story that they were Egyptians condemned 
to wander through the world as pilgrims in 
expiation for the sins of their ancestors, 
thus fulfilling the prophecies in the Book 
of Ezekiel, or that they were the descend¬ 
ants of the smiths who forged the bronze 
nails that crucifled Christ, and the curse 
that fell upon them in consequence made 
them wander through the world for ever 
w’ithout rest? As very few nomad Gypsies 
can read or write, their stories passed from 
mouth to mouth, from tribe to tribe in 
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rhapsodic fashion. In certain countries 
where Gypsies played an important part as 
minstrels the stories and songs inspired a 
definite kind of gypsihed literature, which 
was created by the aficionados^ that is to 
say, by those who admired the G>psy 
phraseolog>', pronunciation and way of life. 
This took place above all in Andalusia, 
where the G>psies became absorbed by 
the ancient civilization of Tarshish, in the 
same way as their sister races the Moors 
and the Jews. The gypsified poetry arose 
at the end of the i8th century among the 
caste of Flamenco, i.e. those who followed 
the bullfight and were devotees of the 
Spanish Gypsy dancing and singing style. 
In Hungary an analogous vogue of gypsi* 
fied music and story-telling arose at the 
end of the i8th century. In Russia, too, 
the Gypsy singers, owing to their 
improvisations in music and poetry, 
played an important part in the develop¬ 
ment of music and literature, as we can 
see in the w'orks of Tolstoy, I^shkin and 
Leskov. 

In modem days, owing to the activities 
of the Gypsy Lore Society in Liverpool, 
which was founded by the Romany Rye 
Leland, G>psy lovers all over the \vorId 
have collected the rhapsodic songs, stories 
and legends of the anonymous Romany 
minstrels. Borrow was the pioneer, but 
after him came Paspati, whose collection of 
stories from Turkish Gypsies has the 
genuine spirit of tent life. H. Wlislocki 
also published many picturesque stories 
taken down by him during his Gypsy 
rambles in Transylvania. 

G. Borrow, The Zincali (a vols, 1841); F. 
Liszt, Des BohhnUns^ et de leur musique en 
Uongfie (Paris 2859); A. Colocci, Gli Zingari 
(1889); F. H. Groome, Gypsy Folk Tales 
(1899); H. Wlislocki, und Sagen der 

TransHvamschen Zigeuner (1886); J. Sampson, 
The Dialect of the (^psics of Wales (1926) and 
The Wind on the Heath: A Gypsy Anthology 
(1930); L Brown, Deep Song (New York 
1929); W. Starkie, RaggU Toggle (tlungary 
and Rumania] (i933)> Don Gypsy [Andalusia] 
(1936); D. E. Vates, A Book of Gypsy Polk 
TaUs(ig46). W.St. 

RonccsvalleS) Caktar db (early 13th 
century). This zoo-line fragment of a 
Spanish chanson de geste is the Spanish 
counterpart to the Chanson de Roland (q.v.). 
In iu language there arc traces of the 
Navarro-Aragonesc dialect. 

R. Mendndez Pidal, Tres poetas primitivos 
(1948); J. Horrent, RonusvaUes^ Etude sur le 
fragment de cantor ^gesta{s9S^). EM.W. 

Rondeau, medieval French verse-form, 
used notably by Guillaume de Machaut, 
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Eustache Deschamps and Charles d'Or¬ 
leans. Originally intended to be sung, a 
t>pical rondeau consists of 3 stanzas 
totalling 12 to 14 lines built on 2 recurring 
rh>Tnes. The opening line (sometimes 
the first two lines) is repeated at the end of 
the second stanza and again at the end of 
the poem, thus: a’b'ba aba*(b’) abbaa'(bO« 
The number of lines may var>', as may the 
rhymie-scheme, provided the two basic 
repetitions are retained. This form is 
sometimes currently called a rondel to 
distinguish it from a variation, commoner 
in the 26th and 17th centuries and revived 
in the 19th, in which the first words only 
of line i are repeated in the body of the 
poem (usually after line 8) and again at 
the end. English rondeaux have been 
written by Andrew Lang and others. See 
Ballade. G.B. 

Rumanian Literature springs from the 
unwritten popular literature handed dow*n 
from generation to generation by word of 
mouth. One of the best examples of it 
is the still popular ballad, Miorifa, which 
is a drama concentrated in a few verses. 
The first Rumanian manuscript, a trans¬ 
lation of the Gospels, appeared in the 15th 
century, but it was not until the latter half 
of the 16th that Deacon Corcsi printed 
the first Rumanian books, which were 
all religious. Soon after, however, a 
Rumanian version of the Alexandria (Life 
of Alexander the Great), translated from 
either Serbian or Greek, was printed. 

The earliest chronicles date from the 
15th century but it w*as not until the 17th 
that Moldavian historiographers such as 
Grigorc Urcchc, Miron Costin and Dimitrie 
Cantemir, apprenticed in Polish and Italian 
schools, produced chronicles of literary 
worth. 

At the beginning of the 19th ccntur>* the 
sons of many boyars w'crc sent to study in 
France and Italy, and a number of young 
Transylvanian Rumanian peasants w'cnt to 
study in Vienna and Rome. All these 
young people brought back new enthusi¬ 
astic ideas which provoked a national 
literary movement that enabled the Ru¬ 
manians to escape from the Slav, German 
and Greek influences and to assert their 
Latin heritage. 

A continual coming and going of 
travellers, students and agents began 
between the Rumanian principalities and 
the western Latin countries. The works 
of western (mostly French) classicists and 
romanticists began to pour in a steady 
stream into the Rumanian countries. The 
influence—not always a happy one—of 
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the^c two schools on the writers of that 
period is very obvious. 

I'hc renascence of the state in 1866 
when Charles of Ilohenzollcm came to 
occupy the throne of the United Princi¬ 
palities was accompanied by a literary 
renascence. The newly created Academy 
of Letters founded reviews in which rival 
principles were discussed. The literary 
society Junimea, founded in lassy in 1863, 
and Convorbirclc Literate (‘ Literary 
Talks’). Junimea’s official organ, in which 
many well-known writers made their 
debut, created the most important literary 
trend in the Rumanian cultural movement. 

The next landmark in Rumanian litera¬ 
ture was the publication in Bucharest, in 
I got, of the review Scmanatorul (‘The 
Sower’). Its object was to develop and 
encourage a literature ‘true to the Ruman¬ 
ian soul and race’. This could only be a 
literature which found its inspiration in the 
life, customs and beliefs of the peasantry. 
The staunchest upholder of that move¬ 
ment was N. lofga who became the editor 
of Semanatorul after Vlahuja and Cosbuc. 

In igo6 a new review Via^a Romancasca, 
published in lossy by P. Bujor and C. Stcre, 
inaugurated the Poporanist movement 
which like SemanStoruI sponsored a 
peasant literature but, unlike the earlier 
review, barred traditionalism and the 
chauvinistic inspiration of the past. 

After the first world war Mihail Ralea, 
who had studied and graduated at the Sor- 
bonne, took over Via^a Romancasca and 
in 1930 the review pledged itself to 
promote the triple principle of European- 
ism, democracy and rationalism. 

After 1945 when the communists came 
into power Rumanian literature became 
directed and controlled. 

\V. Rudow, Geschichte des rumdn. Sckr:/Hufns 
(1892-94); N. lorga, Isioria liUraturii romdn- 
tsfi (6 vols, 1925); G. Pascu, Istoria 
romiru din secolul XVIII (1926-27); S. 
Puscariu, Despre liUratura veche (1930); 
O. Densusianu, Literatura Ronidna in Secul 
XIX (3 vols, 1933); L. Predescu, Istoria 
literaturii romdne (1936); Bogdan-Duica» 
Istoria liUroturii romdne moderne (1923); N. 
lorga, Istoria literaturii TOfndnesti contemporana 
(2 voU, 1934); £• Lovincscu, Istoria literaturii 
romdne contemporana (5 vols, 1937); B. 
Muntcano, Modem Rumanian Literature, tr. 
Cargill Sprictsma (1939). 

M. Gastcr, Literatura populard romdna 
(*883); M. Be^, Papers on the Rumanian 
and Literature (1920); A. Rally, 
Btohographie franeo^roumaine (1930); B. Kan- 
ncr, La socilti HtUraire 'Junimea* (1906); N. 
Apostolcscu, Uinfluenee det romaniiques fran^ 
(ots sur la polsie roumaine (1909). 

M, Caster, Rumdnische Chrestomathie (2 


vols, 1891); N. lorga and S. Gorceix, Antho^ 
logie de la litt^ature roumaine (1920); I. Pillar, 
Anthologie des poites d'aujourd'hui (1925-28). 

A.V.W. 

Ruodlicb) the first European romance, 
written in Leonine hexameters, c. 1050 by 
a young German noble, probably a monk 
of Tegemsee. The Latin is vivid but 
* barbarous with many Germanisms. 
The (fragmentary) story, an expanded 
folk-talc, is slight, merely what happens 
to a young noble at court, on the road, 
at home. All the more striking are the 
characters (particularly young people) 
and the scenes (at court, in manse, in 
village street). They are ‘realistic’ and 
owe little to literary convention. The 
picture of civilized behaviour, fomial and 
informal, is invaluable to the student of 
later Arthurian makc-bclicvc. The poem 
had no influence and remained unknown 
till the 19th century. 

F. J. E. Raby, Sec. Lat. Poetry, I (1934); 
ed. F. Seiler (1882); see L. Laistner, Anz. f. dt. 
Alt., 9 (1883) and Zs. f. dt. Alt., 29 (1885, 
where also a facsimile); German tr. P. v. 
Wintcrfcid, Dt. Dicht. d. lat, MAs. (1913), 

F.P.P. 

Russian Literature. Although geo¬ 
graphically a large portion of Russia 
belongs to Europe, much of her develop¬ 
ment took place in an historical and cultural 
climate differing in several respects from 
that of the European west, To begin 
with, Christianity (which she received as 
late as 988) came to her not from Rome 
but from Byzantium whose peculiar 
pattern was bound to affect her mental and 
moral mokc-up, indeed her entire civiliza¬ 
tion. Moreover the baptized Russia, with 
her centre in Kiev, received her early 
religious scriptures from the previously 
converted Balkan Slavs who used not the 
Latin but their own Xyrillic* alphabet 
based largely on the Greek characters. As 
in the 10th century the Slav languages 
were less differentiated than they are at 
present, the old-Macedonian tongue thus 
adopted by the Russian church was under¬ 
standable to the Russians even if it was not 
identical with their own speech. This 
liturgical ‘Church-Slavonic* language was 
used by them—with various modifications 
—also for literary purposes and wts 
definitely replaced by the spoken Russian 
only after the reforms of Peter the Greot. 
A semi-forei^ language thus imposed as a 
literary medium harboured considerable 
drawbacks which could be countered, to 
some extent, only by a gradual admixture 
of elements taken from the colloquial 
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speech. However, parallel svith the written 
literature, which was mostly in the hands 
of the clerg>% there grew up among the 
Russian masses a rich oral poetr>' and folk¬ 
lore. Their epic byliny (q.v.), spiritual 
songs, fairy-tales, sayings and proverbs are 
among the finest in Europe. 

In spite of her Byzantine orientation the 
Kievan Russia had considerable contacts 
with the rest of Europe. These came to an 
end, however, in the middle of the 13th 
centur>' when the Tatar invasion erected 
an ‘iron curtain’ between east and west 
for some 240 years. As a result Russia was 
cut off from the renaissance humanism, 
with its revival of learning, its seculariza¬ 
tion of culture and its struggle for those 
individual freedoms which became part and 
parcel of the western heritage. And even 
after her liberation from the Tatar yoke, 
Russia, whose centre had meanwhile been 
shifted to Moscow, could not but feel 
alienated from western Europe. This 
attitude continued until Peter the Great 
‘cut a window into Europe’. 

Russian literature proper, with its great 
and original contribution to world-litera¬ 
ture as a whole, coincides roughly with the 
second half of its ‘St Petersburg period’, 
i.e. mainly the 19th century. Yet the 
character and the importance of that 
contribution can be duly appreciated only 
if seen against the background of Russia’s 
literary evolution from its early Kievan 
beginnings to the present Soviet phase. 

Kievan Period: ioth Century to 1240. 
—Written in ‘ Church-SlavonicKievan 
literature was above all in the service of 
church and religion. Having started with 
imported books and even an imported 
language, it soon assimilated much of the 
borrowed material and began to produce 
not only translations and compilations 
from the Byzantine but also original 
writings, some of which were on a surpris¬ 
ingly high level. The oldest MS. pre¬ 
served is that of the Ostromir Gospelt 
dating from 1056-57. To sermons, homi¬ 
lies, legends, apocrypha and hagiographic 
works an excellent Paterik^ describing the 
lives and exploits of Russian saints, was 
added, not to mention a few writings of a 
more worldly nature. Thus the Chromcle 
ascribed to the monk Nestor (e. 1080) is 
among the most delightful medieval 
products of this kind, whereas the Lay of 
IgoPs Campaign {Slavo o polku Igoreve, 
1187; q.v.) is the best poetic monument 
old Russia has to her credit. The 
Testament of Vladimir Monomakh is 
acmally an interesting autobiography of 
that Kievan prince who reigned from 1113 


till 1125, spoke 6 languages and combined 
the virtues of a wise ruler and a true 
Christian warrior. An outstanding 
achievement is also the naively sincere and 
pious Pilgrimage of Prior Daniel to the Holy 
Land (1106-08). 

Other works too testify to the vitality 
of nascent Russian literature and culture; 
yet Kiev’s geographic position and the 
mutual jealousies of the princes were 
against it. Nomadic invasions hampered 
the trade along the river Dnieper to the 
Black Sea and Constantinople. Finally, 
in 1240, Kiev was sacked by the Tatars 
who in a short time bccanic masters of 
all the Russian territor>' except a few 
regions in the north. 

Tatar Period: 1240-1480.—Since the 
Tatars were chiefly out for tribute, they 
used the subservient Russian princes as 
their agents and did not much interfere 
with Russian institutions and wa>'s of life. 
In spite of this the Tatar period re¬ 
mained rather barren in literature. It 
produced the Story of Evpaty Kolovrat (an 
account of Russian heroism during the 
Tatar invasion), some excellent sermons 
and lives of a few native saints, yet its 
best-known achievement is Zadonshchina^ u 
iSth-century description of the first Tatar 
defeat at Kulikovo in 1380. Its author, 
the priest Sophronia from Ryazan, must 
have been familiar with the Lay of Igor's 
Campaign t which he tried to emulate, but he 
remained on a lower poetic level. Among 
the important works of the late Tatar 
phase the Journey beyond the Three Seas 
(1466-72) by Afanasy Nikitin, a merchant 
from Tver, is a simple, businesslike account 
of his adventures in Persia and above all in 
India—one of the earliest records of that 
country in any European literature. 

A significant fact of the Tatar period was 
the ascendancy of the Moscow princes 
who tried to unify the nation while still 
under the Tatars. Moscow, the new 
political centre of the Russians, was 
certainly better protected (by its woods and 
rivers) than Kiev, the city of the steppes. 
Finally in 1480 Ivan HI liberated Russia 
from the Tatars and inaugurated the 
Moscow period proper. 

Moscow Period: 1480-1702.-000 of 
the principal features of that period was the 
‘ gathering ’ and consolidation of the 
Russian lands, even by the most ruthless 
methods when necessary. This process 
was supported by the Russian church which 
now indulged in a kind of splendid isola¬ 
tion from the Christianity of the west. 
The more so because after the fall of 
Constantinople to the Turks Moscow began 
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to regard herself as the ‘third Rome’ and 
this made her look with diffidence, pride 
and fear at the ‘ heretical ‘ Europe. 

The intolerant conservative spirit thus 
generated was hardly propitious to free 
literary productivity. Among the typical 
achievements of that period are all sorts of 
miscell.inies, chronicles, the voluminous 
Chetyi-Mind (a didactic saints' calendar 
compiled by the Metropolitan Makar>') and 
the DomoztT6y (‘Home-builder’), a collec¬ 
tion of ‘patriarchal’ rules as to how one 
should keep one’s family and house in 
order. Religious polemics were much in 
evidence. Nor did one shrink from 
official distortions of history in order to 
glorify the supremacy of Musco\y and her 
rulers whose genealogy had been faked for 
this purpose. Two works rather critical 
of both were written, however, by two 
refugees who had escaped beyond her 
borders: one (by Prince Kurbsky) in 
Lithuania, and the other (by Kotoshikhin) 
in Sweden. Finally in the first half of the 
17th century three valuable memoirs were 
written. 

The memoirs concerned deal with the 
‘troubled times’ which, after the death of 
Ivan the Terrible and the assassination of 
his rightful heir Umitry, brought Russia to 
the verge of ruin. The chaos wrought by 
the 'false Dmitry’, the invading Poles and 
the rebellious peasants, was recorded from 
personal reminiscences and with various 
degrees of excellence by A. Palitsyn, 
Prince Ivan KatyrCv and I. Timofeyev. 
Yet the most amazing book of the later 
Moscow period was the autobiography of 
the archpriest Av\’akum (1670-81), the 
leader of the dissenters who resisted the 
ritual reforms of patriarch Nikon. Apart 
from its vivid style and language this work 
reveals the indomitable spirit of a man who 
was not afraid of any torments and trials 
for the sake of his convictions. But all 
this was not enough to make up for the 
literary drought of Muscovy. While 
England had already had her Elizabethan 
age and France was still at the height of her 
grand siicU, Russian literature was only 
just emerging from the middle ages; and 
even this was due mainly to those western 
influences which Moscow could not avoid, 
since her commercial relations with 
Europe were now on the increase. 

Belated renaissance motifs, the Speculum 
Magnum or the much earlier Gesta 
Romanorum etc., penetrated into Muscovy 
mainly via Poland and the Ukraine, and 
when in 1654 the Ukraine had rebelled 
against the Polish suzerainty, after which 
a large portion of it was added to Russia, 


Kiev again became something of a cultural 
centre. Its theological college in particu¬ 
lar was responsible for several persons of 
mark. One of them was the monk Simedn 
Pdlotsky—a prolific versifier who used for 
his poems the syllabic metre taken over 
from the Poles. (In the syllabic metre it 
is only the stressed syllables that count, 
whereas the number of the unstressed ones 
does not matter.) In Moscow itself there 
existed by that time a whole 'German' 
(i.e. foreign) quarter. One of its residents, 
the Lutheran pastor Gregori, even founded 
in 1662 the first Russian tlrcatrc at the 
tsar’s summer residence, Preobrazhen- 
skoye, near Moscow. All these western 
and westernizing influences assumed, 
however, a much quicker pace and actually 
came to a head in the reforms of Peter the 
Great, the founder of the new capital St 
Petersburg and of the St Petersburg period 
of Russia’s history and culture. 

St Petersburg Period: 1702-1Q17.— 
Endowed with an essentially utilitarian 
mind, Peter was concerned above all with 
the scientific and technical progress of his 
country. All sorts of manuals were being 
translated or compiled, but there were signs 
of independent efforts too: in the work of 
the self-taught economist Ivan Pososhkov 
for instance, or in that of the first ‘prag¬ 
matic’ Russian historian Vasily Tatish- 
chev. Since practical purposes required 
the use of spoken Russian, the Church- 
Slavonic idiom, which had already been 
retreating for quite a while, was from now 
on relegated to the church. Peter also 
replaced the somewhat involved Church- 
Slavonic characters by the much easier 
‘civic alphabet’. But these were only the 
beginnings. In order to catch up with 
western literatures, Russia had to pass 
through an apprenticeship which lasted 
wellnigh until the beginning of the 19th 
century. 

The first two poets ^vriting exclusively in 
spoken Russian were Prince Antioch 
Kantemir and Michael Lomonosov. But 
whereas Kantemir wrote his satires in the 
old syllabic metre, Lomonosov championed 
the more suitable tonic metre with a regular 
number of accented feet. He was more¬ 
over on able scientist and even a gnun- 
marian. Lomonosov’s Russian grammar 
(1757) was in fact the first successful 
attempt to s^teraatxze the colloqtiial 
language as a literary medium, althou^ it 
still allowed for a limited use of Chuieh- 
Slavonic expressions in solemn odes and 
tragedies. 

As everywhere else in Europe the main 
influences during the i8th century were 
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French and they reached their climax 
during the rci^ of Catherine II. Sumaro* 
kov, Knyazhnin and Ozerov wrote pseudo¬ 
classic tragedies. The satirical comedy of 
manners (after Molicre*s pattern) was 
cultivated above all by Denis Fonvizin and 
—more superficially—by the empress 
herself. The summit of pseudo-classic 
poetry was reached by Gavriil Derzhavin, 
one of . the great Russian poets before 
Pushkin. In satirical journalism Nikolay 
Novikov became prominent. But when 
after the French Revolution the ^ enlighten¬ 
ment* of the court suddenly evaporated, 
Novikov, like Alexander Radishchev (the 
author of the cruelly indicting Journey 
from Petersburg to Moscotv, 1790), was 
among the first martyrs in Russian letters. 

In fiction as in poetry i8th-centur>' 
Russia looked up to western models; but 
it was a slow process. A kind of landmark 
was made, though, by Nikolay Karamzin, 
the principal representative of the ‘senti- 
mentaP trend in Russia. A poet, critic, 
story-teller and historian, Karamzin wrote 
his Letters of a Russian Traveller (1790 ff.) 
with an eye on Steme^s Sentimental Journey. 
He scored, however, his greatest triumph 
with Poor Liza —a ^genteel* and tearful 
story the perusal of which would be an 
ordeal for a present-day reader. Last 
but not least, Karamzin completed Lomo¬ 
nosov's reform by making the colloquial 
language of the gentry the sole literary 
medium, despite the opposition of the 
more archaic-mindcd group led by admiral 
Shishkov. On the whole the beginning of 
the 19th century was not devoid of proofs 
that the era of mere apprenticeship was 
coming to an end. After the dynamic 
genius of Derzhavin new poets of promise 
were in the ascendant, such as the nco- 
classicist Konstantin Batyushkov and the 
melancholy romantic Vasily Zhukovsky, 
both of whom helped to turn the Russian 
language into one of the most melodious 
and pliable poetic instruments. In this 
manner they paved the way to that golden 
age of Russian poetry which found its 
highest expression in the genius of Pushkin. 

Alexander Sergeyevich Pushkin was bom 
in J799 and died thirty-eight years later 
after a duel. In spite of such a brief span 
of life he yet became the greatest Russian 
poet and indeed the central figure of 
Russian literature. He not only mastered 
the European literary technique, but knew 
how to combine it with a true Russian 
spirit and produce works which were both 
Russian and European. Nor was he 
afraid of any influences wherever they 
came from. In his case Pamy, Ch^er> 


B>Ton, Shakespeare, Scott were only 
creative stimuli and, as it \%*crc, short-cuts 
towards his own artistic self-expression. 
And he was by no means an isolated ficrurc. 
Apart from such older men as Bat>'ushkov, 
Zhukovsky, the great fable writer Krylov, 
the virile Dax^dov and the talented 
religious poet Glinka, there were Puslikin’s 
actual contemporaries : Uaratymsky, Dclvig, 
Vyazemsky, Yazykov, the spirited civic 
poet Rylcyev—to be followed by Lermon¬ 
tov, T>'utchev and others at a time when 
the age of poetry' was already receding 
before a mighty w'ave of prose. 

For meanwhile Russian prose was 
groping for a path of its own which was by 
no means easy. Neither Karamzin's 
excessive gentility nor the picaresque 
crudeness of Vastly Nar^zhny, let alone the 
gushing romanticism of A. Bestdzhev- 
Alarlinsky, brought an>'thing new or truly 
original. It was only when Pushkin and 
Nikolay Gogol, each in his own way, 
directed Russian prose towards its peculiar 
national channels that a change took place. 
To the work of these two men the im¬ 
portant analytical novel, A Hero of our 
Tifne, by the poet Mikhail Lermontov, 
as well as the influence of the critic 
Vissarion Belinsky, should be added. The 
crisp, unaffected simplicity of Pushkin's 
narratives prevailed over the agitated ‘ sym* 
phonic' prose of Gogol. (Yet the influ¬ 
ence of Gogol's st)'le is noticeable in 
Dostoye^'sky and, more recently, in 
Andrey Bely.) On the other hand, 
Gogol's intensely negative attitude towards 
life as it is (an attitude especially noticeable 
in Dead Souls) was, partly owing to 
Belinsky, adopted by the majority of 
Russian authors. In his rejection of 
literature for mere 'amusement', with its 
artificial plots and escapist propensities, 
Belinsky insisted that works of fiction 
should depict and interpret 'nature', i.e. 
real life, while exposing its unsavoury 
features in the name of a better and 
worthier existence. His tlicory of the 
'natural school' (q.v.) helped to shape that 
monumental realism of Russia which 
eventually culminated in the works of 
Turgenev, Goncharov, Pisemsky, Dosioy- 
cvslty, Tolstoy, Soltykov-Shchedrin, the 
dramatist Alexander Ostrovsky and many 
others. 

Because of its wealth and depth of 
characters, its anti-philistine attitude to¬ 
wards life, its psychological insight as well 
as its open or latent' vexation of the spirit 
Russian fiction began to draw tlie attention 
of the world and even to influence— 
especially from 1880 onwards—much 
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older literatures. And in so far as it was 
bent on interpreting all the aspects of man 
and life, it could not but reflect also the 
mental fermentation of that 'intelligentsia 
period ’ which after Pushkin’s death had 
replaced the former gentry-leadership in 
Russian culture and came to an end only 
in 1917. The ‘superfluous man' of the 
’40s: the feverish polemics of the ’60s; 
the populist vogue of the ’70s; the 
‘ Chekhov'ian ’ despondence of the ’80s; 
Gorky’s defiance from the mid-’90S on¬ 
wards ; the complex character of the Russian 
symbolism benvecn 1900 and 1910—all 
this came out in Russian literature during 
those decades of its triumph. The more 
so because, owing to the absence of a free 
press, literature had to assimilate (prefer¬ 
ably in terms of art) a number of elements 
and problems which under more normal 
conditions would have found an outlet 
outside the belles-lettres. Yet the problem 
which loomed particularly large was still 
the one of Europe and Russia, of Russia 
and the west. 

The long-drawn polemics bettveen the 
'Westerners’ and those Slavophils who 
would have nothing to do with 'corrupt’ 
Europe penetrated into Russian fiction and 
even into poetry. This was not a political 
but primarily a cultural or even a spiritual 
problem. Was Russia only a backtvard 
Europe without anything original to say ? 
Or was she endowed with a culture and 
message of her own which she ought to 
bring out in order to save Europe herself, 
indeed the world ? Such was the core of 
the dilemma. Despite Peter the Great, or 
perhaps because of him, the modified idea 
of the ‘ third Rome ’ thus cropped up again 
and again, arousing passionate controversy. 
So much so that it is almost impossible to 
understand fully some of the best Russian 
narratives (Turgenev’s Fathers and Chil¬ 
dren, for example, or Dostoyevsky’s The 
Possessed and The Brothers Karamazov) 
without taking into account this problem 
which kept haunting the Russian intel¬ 
ligentsia and now continues to haunt— 
under new names and labels—the whole 
world. 

In Chekhov’s works the age of Russian 
prose found its pathetic sunset only to be 
followed by another age of poetry. In 
spite of such talented poets as FCdor 
TVvitchev, Yakov Polonsky, Alexey K. 
Tolstoy, Nikolay Nekrasov, Konstantin 
Sluchevsky and Afanasy Fet, the interest in 
poetry fell rather low after the utilitarian 
'60s and was at its lowest in the ’80s. In 
the ’90s, however, a change inspired by the 
new aesthetic theories took place. Baude¬ 


laire, Verlaine, Rimbaud, Maltarm^ were 
the names to swear by. Yet in Russia 
these ‘decadent’ foreign influences were 
eventually affected by a renewed interest in 
Dostoyevsky as well as in the somewhat 
esoteric philosophy of Vladimir Solovyfiv. 
In consequence the early modernist phase, 
dominated by Konstantin Balmont, Valery 
Bryusov and Fidor Sologub, was super¬ 
seded by the Russian symbolists proper 
whose leaders, Alexander Blok, Andrey 
Bely and V>'acheslav Ivanov, aimed at 
turning artistic creation itself into a kind 
of mystical theurgy capable of transfiguring 
the consciousness of man and mankind. 

Parallel to this current, and antago¬ 
nistic to it, Maxim Gorky replaced his 
early romantic stage by violent critical 
realism and was joined by his Znanie-group 
of writers—most of whom demanded that 
literature should be socially significant. 
In 1905 there was a temporary flash of the 
public spirit full of rosy expectations, but 
the failure of the revolution brought in its 
wake tiredness and a craving for ell sorts of 
literary opiates on the part of the dis¬ 
illusioned intellectuals. It was during 
those years that Leonid Andreyev, the 
skilful purveyor of popularized decadence, 
enjoyed a tremendous vogue. The ^ite, 
however, preferred to look for an escape 
in the ivory towers of symbolist poetry 
which, at its best, refused to condescend 
to the level of the general reader. Yet the 
mystical vagueness of symbolism provoked 
towards 1912 a double reaction in the name 
of concreteness and clarity: one by the 
'acmeists’ whose leader was Nikolay 
GumilSv, and the other by the small 
futurist group headed by Vladimir Maya¬ 
kovsky. Somewhat apart stood the peas¬ 
ant poet Nikolay Klyuyevwho. during the 
first world war, was joined by another 
excellent village bard—Sergey Esenin. 

Soviet Period: from 1917.—The cata¬ 
clysm of 1917 and the subsequent civil war 
made an all-roimd change in literature as 
well. In the general turmoil printing was 
almost entirely stopped. As a substitute 
there was an epidemic of poetry readings 
in the caf6s and at various gatherings. It 
was during those days that the ex-futurist 
Mayakovsky emerged as a * loudspeaker of 
the revolution ’ and soon evolved a peculiar, 
posterlike genre of platform poetry, the so- 
called agitka, which was an efficient 
propaganda-medium even when it sounded 
aesthetically spurious. Much attention 
was aromed also by Sergey Esenin whose 
Arcadian peasant utopia was poles apart 
&om the proletarian ideal taken up by 
Mayakovsl^. It is significant that both 



of them committed suicide: Esenin in 
J925 and Mayakovsky in 1930. Less 
topical and more reserved was the original 
talent of Boris Pasternak who became 
known and appreciated only after the 
revolution and has remained a somewhat 
exclusive poets’ poet ever since. 

Once the civil war was over, prose came 
into its own again and was at its best 
during the N.E.P. (New Economic 
Policy) period. Its notable early represen¬ 
tatives were the so-called fellow-travellers, 
i.e. young writers wth the intelligentsia 
traditions who had accepted the new regime 
even if they did not share its ideology’. 
Quite a few' of these tvere members of the 
^Serapion Brothers’ group (1921-24; q.v.) 
which insisted on the freedom of art. 
Fcdin, Pilnyak, Leonov, Tynyanov, Zosh- 
chenko were among them. They dealt 
mainly with the revolution and the civil 
war in a realistic manner, but with an 
adventurous romantic attitude behind it. 
As time went on, descriptions of the new 
Soviet life followed, often in a delightfully 
humorous and satirical vein: by Zosh- 
chenko, for example, by Katayev and 
especially by Ilf and Petrov. Also the 
biographical and modernized historical 
novel, ably represented by Tynyanov, had 
its vogue. Benveen 1922 and 1929 the 
‘ fellow-travellers ^ enjoyed considerable 
freedom and with excellent results. 

As for the established older authors, 
some of them—Bunin, Merezhkovsky, 
Remizov, Zaytsev, Shmeliv, Kuprin- 
emigrated. For a time there actually 
flourished abroad a considerable ^migr^ 
literature with its centres in Berlin, Paris 
and Prague. Others remained in Russia, 
doing their best to adapt themselves to the 
new conditions and make creative use of 
them. Veresayev, Serafimovich, Pante- 
leymon Romanov, Alexey N. Tolstoy, 
Sergeyev-Tsensky were among those who 
sided with the new regime which found its 
chief literary pillar in Maxim Gorky. One 
of the problems raised after the revolution 
was whether or not literature and culture 
were to be shaped as a purely proletarian 
concern. Vociferous advocates of a pro¬ 
letarian solution made their claims loudly 
enough. But Gorky, Lunacharsky, Trot¬ 
sky and Lenin himself were sufficiently 
broadminded to see the need of assimilating 
the valuable elements of the former 
'bourgeois’ literature for the sake of a 
classless culture in the future. 

With the advent of the first five-year 
plan, however, authors too were c^led 
upon to contribute to its success. This 
gave the 100 per cent, proletarians a new 
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n chance. As a result literature iHcanu* 
« ‘committed’ to prefabricated themes and 
i! to a black-and-white approach to life 
e which was hardly likely to produce works 
c of pemianent value. Finally in 1932 the 
It authors, whether proletarian or not, were 
asked to join the newly constituted General 
e Union of Soviet Writers and to accept 
►t ‘socialist realism* as the guiding principle 
c of their art. 

Fomiulatcd by Gorky, socialist realism 
;, became from then on the dominant—in 
a fact, the only—current in Soviet literature, 
c At first glance it seems i<i share some 
\ characteristics w'ith Belinsky's old ‘natural 
c school’: above all the idea that literature 
) should be socially significant and con- 
structive. On the other hand, a votary’ of 
socialist realism—even when intensely 
t critical of the life he sees—has a definite 
il ideological panacea for all evils at his 
n disposal, from which he must not deviate. 

Officially he has no right to be a sceptic, 
V let alone a pessimist. Yet injunctions and 
y 'social commands’ kept changing accord¬ 
ing to circumstances. The advent of 
i Hitler, for instance, caused a sudden rise of 
e Soviet patriotism w'hich formed a rather 
il unexpected contrast to the fomicr intcr- 
i national trend. The patriotic note bc- 
t came at once conspicuous tn literarure, 
t particularly in the historical novel as 
represented by Borodin, Kostyliv, Alexey 
, N. Tolstoy, V. Yan and others. Even the 
, autocratic tyrant Ivan the Terrible had to 
- be represented as a great patriot and 
/ statesman. 

^ It was of course not Marxism but 
% patriotism that made the Russians endure 
, so heroically all the ordeals of the second 
5 world war to the success of which literature, 
f too, contributed what it could. Snappy 

• reportage, propaganda sketches, pictures 
, of German atrocities, paeans to the cx- 
> ploits of Russian soldiers and partisans 
i ser\'ed their purpose well. Ilya Ehren- 
t burg, Konstantin Simonov, the rather 
I sensational Wanda Wassilewska and scores 
t of others were indefatigable on the' literary 
I front *. But once the w'ar was over, 

• antagonism to the west became the order 
^ of the day. The secularized Soviet 

• version of Moscow as the all-saving ' third 
f Rome’ grew louder and more persistent. 

I As a result the gulf between contemporary 

Russian and western literatures could not 
\ but widen. Whereas for years Soviet 
authors used to be translated into all 
European languages, especially into Eng- 
i lish, the interest in their works began to 
subside until—towards 1950—it sank to 
its lowest ebb. 
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However regrettable such a situation, the 
key to it lies outside literature; a change can 
only occur if it first takes place in politics, 
which wouUI then automatically lead to 
one in culture and literature as well. 
The benefit derived from it would be 
invaluable for both cast and west. 

M. dc Vogue, Le roman nme (1885); A. N. 
Pypin, Istoriya russkoy literatury (4 vols 1898- 
99) ; BrOckner, Geschichte der rtiss. Literatur 
( 1908) ; V. V, Sipovsky, Orherki i>/onf msskago 
romaria {2 vols, 1909); V. V. Sipovsky, Istoriya 
rtmhoy slotesnosti ^th cd. 1909); M. Baring, 
landmarks in Russian Literature (1910); V. A. 
Kcituyala, Kurs istorii russkoy liUratury, I 
(1913); L. L^ger, Russie inteUectuelle 
(1914): Russkaya literatura XX veha, cd. S. A. 
Vengerov (3 voK, 1914-16); Ivanov-Razom- 
nik, Russkaya literatura XX veka (1920); 
A. Eliasberg, Hussische Literaturgeschichte 
(1922); V. Lvov-Rogachevsky, Noveyshaya 
russkaya literatura (1922); N. K. Piksanov, 
Dva tcha russkoy literatury (2923); A. Luther, 
Geschuhte der russischen Literatur {1924); 
E. F. Nikitina, Russkaya literatura ot simvo^ 
lizma do nashihh dney‘{{026) ; D. S. Mirsky, A 
History 0/ Russ. Literature to iSSi (1926); 
N. Rozanov, PutevoditeV po rtaskoy literature 
XIX veka {1 927); Contemporary Russian 
Literature (1933) and sA History of Russian 
Literature, cd. F. J. Witfield (2949); P. N. 
Sakulin, Die russische Literatur (1927) and 
Russkaya literatura (2 vols, 192(^28); J. 
Legras, La literature en Russie (2929); S. V. 
Shuvalov, (1928-32); N. v, Arseniev, 

Die rust. Literatur der Xeuzeit und Gegenteart 
(1929); Y. A. Nazarenko, Istoriya russkoy 
literatury XIX v, (9th cd. 1931); P. MUioukov, 
Lemouvement intelleeiuel russe (193X—32); E. 
Lew, Vber den Einfluss der schZnen Literatur 
auf die russische soziale Detcegung ; A. G. 

Fomin, PutevoditeV po bibliografii^ istoriograju^ 
hhronologii i entsiklopedii literatury (1934); J* 
Lavrin, Introductioti to the Russian Novel 
(1942); I. Spcctor, The Golden Age of Russ. 
Literature (1943); E. Lo Gatto, ^Voria della 
Utter at ur a russa (and cd. 1943); G. Reavey, 
Soviet Literature To-Day (1946); N. K. 
Gudziy, History of Early Ruu. Literature (tr. 
of 2nd Russ. cd. 1949); G. Struve, Soviet^ 
Russian Literature (19si)> 

Anthologies: J. Bowring, Specimens of the 
Russian Poets (2 vols, 1821-23); L. Wiener, 
Anthology of Russian Literature (2 vols, 1902- 
03); J. Coumos, Short Stories out of Soviet 
Russia (1929) and A Treasure' of Russian Life 
and Humour (1943); C. F. Cowell, Russian 
Poems (1929); S. Graham, Great Russian Short 
Stories (1929); G. Z. Patrick, Popular Poetry 
in Soviet Russia (1929); J. J. Robbins, Azure 
Cities; stories of netv Russia (1929); B. Dcutsch 
and A, Yarmolinsky, Russian Poetry (1930); 
S. Konovalov, Bonfire^ stories of Soviet Russia 
(1932); G. R. Noyes, Masterpieces of the 
Russian Drama (1933); E. Lyons, Six Soviet 
Plays (1934)» G- Reavey and M. Slonim, 
Soviet Literature: an anthology (1934); B. 
Blake, Four Soviet Plays (1937); A. Flores, 


Literature and Marxism: a controversy of 
Soviet critics (1938); M. Grindea, Soviet 
Literature, Art, Music (1942); I. Montague 
.ind H. Marshall, Soviet Short Stories (1942); 
G. Shelley, Modern Poems from Russia (1942); 
C. M. Bowra, A Book of Russian Verse (1943) 
and A Sccorui Book of Russian Verse ; M. 

van Doren, The Night of the Summer Solstice, 
and other stories of the Russian uar (2943); 
B, C. Cuemey, A Treasury of Russian 
Literature (1943); J* Rodfccr, Soviet Anthology 
(t 943 )» £• Fen, Soviet Stories of the Ixsst 
Decade (1945}; J, Finebcrg, Heroic Leningrad 
(1945); A. Bakshy, Soviet Scene: six plays of 
Russian life (1946); H. \\. L. Dana, Seven 
Sotnet Plays (1946); J. Lavrin, Representative 
Russian Stories (2 vols, 1946); M. Guemey, 
The Portable Russian Reader ; J. Kunitz, 

Russian Literature since the Revolution (1948); 
A. Yarmolinsky, A Treasury of Russian Verse 
(t 949 ). J-L. 


S acred Books^ a class of literature 
consisting of books connected with 
the diffusion, maintenance and prac¬ 
tice of any specific religion. Such books 
arc concerned with cither public or private 
worship, and consist of hymn books or 
liturgies, records of events of religious 
significance, or transcripts of the utterances 
of religious teachers, prophets or sages. 
They may also include codes of law 
claiming to have been delivered by a 
divine being to mankind, or even dramas 
connected with the intercourse between 
gods and men, the performance of which 
on stated occasions may promote human 
welfare. 

It is probable that such literature did 
not very readily in the first instance get 
into script, since the sanctity of the words 
and the danger of their misuse by un¬ 
authorized or ill-disposed persons pre¬ 
cluded their being written down; and even 
when they were, it was often considered 
inadvisable to let anyone except priests and 
well-accredited laity have access to them. 
Sacred books may be classified into pre- 
biblical or non-biblical, biblical and post- 
biblical. 

Pre-diblical. —Into this category may 
be put the sacred literature of Egypt, 
Mesopotamia, India and China. The 
sacred books of Japan and of Central 
America, although prc-biblical in the 
sense of having originated in areas un¬ 
influenced at the time by the Bible, do not 
appear to have been committed to script 
until after the beginning of the Christian 
era, but with this proviso we may include 
them here. Orally transmitted records of 
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religious myths existed among the Celtic 
and Scandinavian peoples and in central 
Germany, before their conversion to 
Christianity, but none of these myths 
would appear to have been put into writing 
by their inventors. For such works as 
these see Mythology. 

It is difficult to decide whether the 
Middle East or China really enjo>'s the 
distinction of having first set dovm its 
sacred literature in script, and until the 
characters found in the remains of the 
Harappa culture in India have been 
deciphered, we cannot tell whether its 
people possessed any sacred books. India 
certainly did not put its sacred literature 
into script until a relatively late date. 

In Mesopotamia it would appear that 
it was the early Sumerians who began 
making tablet records of sacred matters, 
and the practice continued for many 
centuries, so that we get c>'tindrical and 
oval tablets of many periods. These fall 
mainly into ttvo classes, first, liturgical, and 
second, records of religious myths. In the 
great temples were collected large numbers 
of hymns, so that they might be recited 
again and again on appropriate occasions. 
Indeed the most natural type of a sacred 
book is a collection of lyrics intended to 
be chanted to various divine persons. In 
India they were not written down for a 
long time, and wc do not know how long 
it may have been the practice in early 
Sumcria to transmit them orally from one 
temple minister to another. Nevertheless 
enough fragments of hymn-tablets of great 
antiquity have been found in the ruins of 
temples to make it certain that the practice 
of writing down hymns goes back very far. 
The use of such hymns may seem to us to 
have been magical rather than religious, 
but besides much adulation there is also 
from time to time a note of penitence and 
even of gratitude. There arc also records 
of liturgical prayers for certain stated 
occasions such as the consecration of a new 
temple or the procession of the image of a 
god, which have been carefully copied 
down for repetition. 

The second class of record is that of 
religious myths. Records of stories pro¬ 
fessing to describe the creation of the 
world, the deluge and man's search for 
immortality are extant tn more than one 
language of the Middle East, and it would 
appear that not only the temple libraries 
but also those of the kings—if indeed these 
were separate ones—contained tablets of 
this kind. Types of books somewhat 
similar to those found in the Old Testa¬ 
ment may thus be said to occur in ancient 
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Mesopotamia, the main difference being 
that the non-Hebrew ones are more 
po^Thcistic and less strictly ethical, while 
the diction is archaic. There is however 
one fragment which somewhat resembles 
the book of Job in its motif, and another 
which appears to be part of a collection of 
moral precepts, some of which strike a 
surprisingly high note. In Eg>pt also wc 
get large collections of hymns, written 
on papyrus and presented in the temple 
libraries. But we also find records of 
myths, sacred dramas and even elementary 
attempts at a systematic theology as well as 
sebayit or wisdom literature, consisting of 
strings of moral precepts. There is 
however no evidence in either Mesopo¬ 
tamia or Egypt of any attempt to create 
what might be called a canonical collection 
of these works. 

In India and China the case is somewhat 
different. In India a vast mass of orally 
transmitted material accumulated during 
the centuries which preceded the Christian 
era, but it was held so sacred that it was 
never written down. WTien at length 
manuscript records began, they were 
jealously guarded, and until quite recent 
times it was considered improper for any¬ 
one below a certain caste to have access to 
them. Further, the Brahmin priesthood 
divided them into two classes, which wc 
may call roughly canonical and non- 
canonical or apocryphal, but which in 
Sanskrit arc called frw/i, or 'that which 
hath been heard', and mritf, ‘that which 
hath been handed dowm ’—these being 
somewhat the equivalent of revelation and 
tradition. Under the heading of iruti fall 
the four books of the Vedas, together with 
such classical w*orks as have developed 
from them, to wit the Brdhmanas or ritual- 
books, and the Upanis/uzds or records of 
the first attempts at philosophical theology. 
Under the heading of smriti are included 
all the later Hindu religious Nvorks such as 
the Purdnas and the more strictly sectarian 
books. (Sec Indian Literature; MahA- 
dhArata; RAmAyana.) 

The Chinese classics arc not sacred 
books in the same sense as those of India. 
Though much revered formerly, they do 
not claim to be the result of revelation, but 
arc the repositories of ancient Chinese 
culture and ^visdom, especially as reshaped, 
according to tradition, by the Chigreat ncse 
sage Confucius. (See Confucian Clas¬ 
sics and Chinese Literature.) 

In Japan the principal sacred books of 
Shinto are the KojM and the Nihongi 
(qq.v.)« In their present form as Nvritten 
documents these ‘ records of ancient 
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matters’ as they arc called, arc not really 
ver>- ancient, but probably belonp to the 
I oth century- a.d. though the oral traditions 
of which they arc made up arc probably 
much older. In subject matter they thus 
resemble the Purdruis of Hinduism and 
were very likely composed for a similar 
purpose. 

Biblical Literature. —This consists 
mainly of the sacred books of the Hebrews 
and of the Christians, and is therefore 
centred upon what are called the Old and 
New Testaments (see Bible). But here 
again we get a distinction between canoni¬ 
cal and extra-canonical works, and attached 
to both parts of the Bible are a number of 
so to speak satellite books, which have 
failed to get into the canon of cither Old 
or New Testament and yet have played 
a not inconsiderable part in the devotional 
life of both Jews and Christians. These 
books are usually known as Apocrypha 
(the word means ‘ hidden ’) and some of the 
Old Testament ones—though not by any 
means all—arc to be found included in the 
full Bible, between the Old and New 
Testament. No apocryphal New Testa¬ 
ment books arc now appended to any 
Bible, but there arc a considerable number 
of them, and they have played in the past 
a substantial part in popular Christianity, 
especially in the middle ages. Incidents 
drawn from them arc frequently to be 
found in medieval art. Great importance 
is attached by most orthodox Jews to the 
volumes which embody the traditional 
interpretation of their canonical books, 
namely the Talmud (the word means 
study). From the moment of the com¬ 
pletion of the Old Testament canon Jews 
have felt that it needed to be interpreted, 
and in process of time these interpretations 
were collected in written form. There 
were two separate Talmuds. The earlier 
one was the Palestinian and was compiled 
by a group of Pharisaic Tannaim or 
‘teachers’ at an academy established near 
Jaffa. The second, known as the Babylo¬ 
nian Talmud, was compiled in Babylonia 
itself by members of the academy of Sura 
(see A^hi). The earlier Talmud took 
shape between A.D. 70 and 220, the later 
one between a.d. 220 and 550, under the 
Amoraim or‘interpreters’. The Talmud 
is divided up into a number of tractates, 63 
in all, and from its completion came to be 
regarded as the official embodiment of 
Jewish tradition, so that all expositions of 
the canonical books are bound to be kept in 
harmony with it, any other interpretation 
being held unorthodox. Naturally there 
have been protests and reactions against 


this. On the one hand the Karaite Jews 
(8th century a.d.) rejected all such tradi¬ 
tions and insisted upon going back to the 
canonical books themselves, rather as the 
16th-century Protestant Christians insisted 
upon going back to the text of the canonical 
Bible, with a rejection of all medieval and 
even in some cases patristic traditional 
interpretations. Then there have been 
liberal schools of thought among modem 
Jews just as there have among modem 
Christians. And finally there wiu the 
curious movement of the Chasidim in 
eastern Europe, begun by a mystical 
teacher who went by the name of the Ba'al 
Shem Tov or * Master of the good word’, 
and who aimed at renewing the spiritual 
life of the Jews by diminishing the 
domination of the rabbis with their 
rather slavish insistence upon the meticu¬ 
lous analysis of the Torah. The sayings 
of the Chasidic teachers were for a good 
many years orally transmitted, since it was 
felt by some of them that once they began 
to create a new set of writings similar to the 
Old Testament or the Talmud, the 
spirituality would go out of them. After 
some years how'cver it was feared that 
many of these sayings would be irretriev¬ 
ably lost if they were only memorized, and 
so collections of them began to be made. 
These of course have not yet reached the 
status of canonical sacred books, but in 
certain Jewish circles they are much 
esteemed. 

The canon of the New Testament grew 
up in a way very different from that of the 
Old, and in a much shorter time. Indeed 
in this latter respect it differs much from 
the canonical books of Zoroastrianism, 
Hinduism and Buddhism, which, as we 
have seen, remained in a state of oral 
transmission for many centuries. It should 
be noted that the gospels themselves 
initiate as it were an entirely new genre 
of literary writing. There was nothing 
like them before their time, and the 
lives of the saints are clearly the result 
of them. 

Post - biblical Literature. — Some 
would place the Talmud and the Chasidic 
works in this class, though others would say 
that they were strictly speaking biblical. 
There can however be no mistake about the 
sacred books to which we now turn. The 
Qur’an, the sacred book of Islam, makes a 
totally independent claim. Written in 
Arabic of the 7th century a.d. it is said by 
orthodox Moslems to have been transmitted 
by God direct to Mohammed, and, since the 
latter was according to Moslem tradition 
illiterate, its preservation is in itself a 
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miracle. But the facts as critical study can 
elucidate them are somewhat different. 
There would appear to have been several 
stages in the composition of the Qur‘an. 
Indeed Richard Bell thinks that there must 
have been three stages in the original 
compilation of the book, the first being 
simply a memorizing of lists of signs and of 
exhortations to the worship of Allah, of 
which very little survives but fragments: 
the second, a reduction of some of the 
earlier alleged revelations to script, made 
by Mohammed during the latter part of his 
time at Mecca and the first year or tw'o of 
his stay at Medina: the third stage, begin¬ 
ning about A.D. 624, the second year after 
the Hijrah, when hlohammed decided that 
his new movement must have a sacred book 
which could take a place equal to those of 
the Jews and the Christians. But this, 
even at the time of his death, would not 
seem to have been the Qur'an as we know 
it. After the decease of the Prophet, his 
followers and disciples began to make a 
collection of his sayings and these were 
added to the already existing material, with 
the result that a longer recension of the 
Qur'an eventually appeared. In this, 
short prose pieces were joined together to 
make longer suras or chapters, while short 
poetical pieces remained untouched. The 
net result is that the long prose suras are 
many of them to all appearances composite, 
while the poetry is in its original form. 
The editors then arranged the various 
suras according to their length, with the 
shortest first. The final step in this official 
arrangement of the Qur'an was to take the 
text as it stood in the caliphate of Othman 
as standard and to suppress all other texts. 
The word Qur'in means that which is 
recited, and the book itself is essentially 
meant to be heard. Its language is turgid 
and rhythmical and there arc many 
repetitions, but to read it in translation in a 
detached way is not to capture the spirit of 
it. Each sura has a name, derived from 
some leading word or idea which occurs in 
it, and this form of nonncnclaturc seems to 
be derived from the Talmud, where each 
tractate has a separate title, such as 
Shekels, Vows, Decisions. Certain dis¬ 
tinctive ideas recur frequently and even to 
a wearisome extent, but Mohammed knew 
what he was about and was well aware that 
propaganda requires reiteration. With 
the theology involved we are not here 
concerned. What is relevant, is that the 
promulgation of the Qxii'in had at the time 
a profound influence upon the Arabic 
language and was in effect the beginning 
of an Arabic literature. Although no 
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one can understand the Qur‘an witluiut 
recognizing its dependence upon the 
Judaism of the Talmud and upon the 
apocnphal books on the fringe of the New 
Testament, it has nevertheless a distinctive 
character of its own. 

After the medieval period in India other 
forms of sacred literature sprang up there, 
mostly devotional h>Tnns, the product of 
emotional faith in some god, conceived as 
personal and gracious. These collections 
known as b/iaksi h>Tnns, though not strictly 
speaking canonical books, have had a 
great popular influence, especially in south 
India. The cntr>' of Islam into India led 
after a time to the growth of hybrid 
movements, partly Hindu, partly Moslem, 
and these in their turn produced sacred 
literature. The chief item in this class of 
works is the Granih Sahib, which is the 
sacred corpus of poems belonging to the 
Sikh community. 

No other post-biblical works of any 
importance have been produced until the 
last 150 years, when the influence of 
the Bible has again showed itself in the 
production of two rather strange books in 
America, the Book of Mormon and Mrs 
Eddy's Science and Health xvith Key to the 
Scriptures. The former embodies an 
attempt to represent the aboriginal in¬ 
habitants of the American continent as 
descendants of the so-called Lost Ten 
Tribes, and the text of the book, which was 
of the nature of a pious forgcr>% was 
alleged to have been inscribed upon certain 
gold plates, the existence of which was 
revealed by an angel to the founder of the 
Mormon sect, together with the means of 
translating their contents. No evidence 
has ever been adduced to substantiate this 
claim, and the stor>* told in the book is 
plainly of the nature of fiction and resembles 
in style some of the Bible apociypha. The 
other work, though prolix and formless, is 
equally plainly a book inspired by sincere 
conviction. It aims at interpreting the 
Bible in a manner which is sometimes 
allegorical and rarely critical, but which has 
behind it a definite theory about the 
origins of ill health and its cure, derived 
from the actual experiences of the founder 
of the sect of Christian Scientists. She 
possessed an acute though untrained 
intelligence, and it is thought by some that 
she had imbibed rather vaguely some ideas 
drawn from Platonism, perhaps through the 
influence of her student brother. The 
book is a fairly long one and has passed 
through many editions. Her followers 
are scrupulous about maintaining the purity 
and integrity of its text. 
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One of the most recent attempts at the 
formation of a corpus of sacred literature 
is to be seen in Japan, where some of the 
sects of Shinto, founded by prophetic 
personalities, have begun to collect the 
sayings of their teachers, rather in the 
same way as that in which the disciples of 
Confucius and Mo-tzO collected the obiter 
dicta of their respective masters. 

Ancient Near Eastern Texts relating to the 
Old Testament, ed. J. B. Pritchard (1950); 
Sumerian and Babylonian Psalms, with texts 
and tr. (1909), Sumerian Liturgical Texts (1911) 
and Sumerian Liturgies and Psalms, with texts, 
transliterations, tr. and notes (1919)—all three 
ed. S. H. Langdon. 

H. D. Griswold, The Religion 0/ the Rig~veda 
(1923); Hindu Scriptures, ed. N. MacNicol 
(• 93 ^); The Thirteen Principal Upanishnds, tr. 
R. E. Hume (1921); The Song of the Lord: 
Bhagavadgita in IVisdom of the East, tr. with 
intro, and notes, E. J. Thomas (1931). 

The Sacred Books of China in Sacred Books 
of the East, III, tr. J. Lcggc (1879-85); The 
Analects of Confucius (1929) and The Way and 
its Poscer. A Study of the Tao-te-King (1934) 
—both cd. A. Walcy; D. C. Holtom, The 
National Faith of Japan. A Study in modern 
Shinto (1938). 

Talmud, see Ashi; Hasidic Anthology, ed. 
L. H. Newman (1944). 

The Koran, tr. J. Rodwell (2nd cd. 1950); 
The Qur'an, tr. U. Bell (2 vols, 1937). 

Psalms of the Maratha Saints in Heritage of 
India, tr. N. MacNicol (1919); Psalms of a 
Saiva Saint, tr. I. Tambyoh (1925); Sikh 
Religion, tr. M. A. McAuIiffe (6 vols, 1909). 

M. B. Eddy, Science and Health (1875), ed. 
A. G. Eddy (1881). A.C.B. 

Saga. The word saga (plural sSgur) 
means literally ‘something said’, and, as 
with Eddie and Scaldic poetry, some of 
the Norse sagas were prcserv'cd by oral 
tradition for long periods before being 
written down. They can be divided 
roughly into five main groups: (i) Sagas 
of the kings ; mainly dealing with the early 
kings of Norway, as for example Snorri 
Sturluson's Heimskringla and Karl Jdns- 
son’s Sverris saga', but also with the 
Orkney earls, Orkneyinga saga (Eng. tr. 
A. B. Taylor, 1938) and the Danish lungs, 
Skjdldunga saga and Krsjtlinga saga; the 
ydmsvikinga saga deals with ^th Norway 
and Denmark. They are biographies 
rather than histories and are based partly on 
the work of earlier historians, partly on 
oral tradition and sometimes on the 
evidence of first*hand witnesses. (2) Ice- 
lattdic Sagas. These cover the period 
following on the first settlement of Iceland, 
930-1030. They tell of a rough and violent 
socie^, tom by internecine strife, where a 
fanatic^ly sensitive conception of personal 


and family honour prevailed. Some deal 
with a single person; Gisla saga Surssonar 
{The Story of Gisli the Oullatc, tr. G. W. 
Dasent, 1866), Viga-Gliims saga (Eng. tr. 
Sir E. Head, 1866), Grettis saga {The Saga 
of Grettir the Strong, tr. G. A. Hight, 
1913) and Hallfredar saga. Others give 
the histor>' of a whole family, as in Egils 
saga (Eng. tr. E. R. Eddison, 1930). 
J.xixdcela saga (Eng. tr. T. Veblen, 1925), 
Vatnsdcela saga {The Vatnsdalers' Saga, tr. 
G\vyn Jones, 1944) and Njdts saga {The 
Story of Burnt Njal, tr. G. W. Dasent, 2 
vols, 1861). A third group depicts a 
whole district, Eyrbyggja saga {The Story 
of the Ere-Dtvellers, tr. W. Morris and E. 
Magndsson, 1892), and finally some are 
based on a single incident: Hrafnkels saga 
(Eng. tr. Gw’>'n Jones, 1935), Bandamanna 
saga and Hcensa-pdris saga {The Story of 
the Banded Men and Hen Thorir, tr. VV. 
Morris and E. Magndsson, 1891). Most 
of these sagas were probably first written 
down during the period 1200-50; they 
arc less reliable than the sagas of the kings 
and should be regarded as historical novels 
rather than history; they are of unknown 
authorship. (3) A third group, dealing 
with Icelandic chieftains and bishops, are 
Contemporary Sagas, written by authors 
who were contemporaries of the personages 
they wrote about or at least had their 
information from first-hand witnesses. 
Some of the writers arc known and they 
date from the end of the 12th century or 
later. Chief amongst those telling of the 
Icelandic magnates is Sturlun^ saga, in 
which is included Sturla pdrOarson's 
Islendinga saga; the story of the first five 
bishops of SkAlaholt is told in Hungrvaka, 
and there are separate sagas of bishops 
porl&kr pdrhxdlsson ^ x 78-93); PAll Jdnsson 
(1195-1211); Ami Porldksson (1269-98); 
and of the Hdlar bishops, J6n Ogmundor- 
son (iio6-2i); Gudmundr Arason (1203- 
37) and Laurentius Kilfsson (1324-31): 
Laurentius saga, tr. O. Elton (1890); 
Stories of the Bishops of Iceland, tr. Mrs 
Disney Leith (1895); The Life of Gudmund 
the Good, tr. G. Turville-Petre and E. S. 
Olszewska (1942). (4) FontaldarsSgur 

(Sagas of Olden Time) are a group of 
sagas set in the legendary past, outside 
Iceland. They have little or no historical 
basis and were intended purely as enters 
tainment. Most important of them is the 
Velsunga saga (Eng. tr. W. Morris and E. 
Magntisson, 1870), based on the Elder 
Edda; they were written down in the 13th 
century and their authors are unknown. 
(5) Finally, in the 12th and 13th centuries 
many foreign romances were translated 
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into Norse both in Noway and Iceland, 
principally Alexanders saga (a prose trans¬ 
lation of a Latin poem on Alexander the 
Great); \>idriks saga (based on a German 
original and closely connected with the 
fomaldarsaga) ; and Karlamagnus saga 
(based chiefly on French ^>*5 on Charle¬ 
magne). 

Editions: Jstendinga sdgur {13 vols, 1946- 
49), Sturlunga saga (3 vols, 1948), Byskupa 
sdgur (3 vols, 1948) and Fornaldar sdgur 
NordurLanda (4 vols, 1950)—all ed. G. 
Jdnsson; Biddarasdgur (3 vols, 1949) and 
KarlamagntU saga (3 vols, 1950)—both ed. 
B. Vilhjalmsson; Hauksbdk^ ed. F. Jdnsson 
(1895-96), Islenzk fornrit (1933 ff.). 

Further Eng. tr.: Hamlet in Iceland, I. 
Gollancz (1898); The Saga of Hrolf Kraki, 
S. M. Mills (1933); The Saga of the Faroe 
Islanders, M. Press (1934); The Saga of 
Gimnar, W. Emery (1940); The Sagas of 
Kormdk and The Stcom Brothers, L. M. 
Hollander (1949). —Three Northern Love 
Stories, W. Morris and E. Magnusson (1875); 
Summer Travelling in Iceland, J. Coles (1882); 
Corpus Poeticum Boreale, ed, G. Vigfdsson and 
F. Y. Powell (2 vols, 1883); The Viking Age, 
P. Du Chaillu (2 vols, 1889); Viking Tales from 
the North, R. B. Anderson (1889); Origines 
Islandieae, cd. G. Vigfusson and F. Y. Powell 
(2 vols, 1905); Translations from the Icelandic, 
W. C. Green (1908); The Norse Discoverers of 
America: The WinelandSagas, G. M. Gaihome- 
Hardy (1921); Stories and Ballads of the Far 
Past,^ H. Kershaw (1921); The Northern Saga, 
£• E. Kellctt (1929); Four Icelandic Sagas, 
Gwyn Jones (1935); A Pageant of Old 
Sca^inavia, H. G. Leach (1946); Three 
Icelandic Sagas, M. Schlauch and M. H. 
Scargill (1950) 

Critical Works: W. P. Ker, Epic and 
Romattce (1897); S. Nordal, Om Olaf den 
Helliges Saga (1914); H« G. L^ch, Af^evin 
Britain and Scandinavia (1921); K. Liestol, 
The Origin of the Icelandic Family Sagas, tr. 
A. G. Jayne (1930); B. S« PhiUpotts, Edda and 
Saga (1931); H. Koht, The Old Norse Sagas 
(1931); W. A. Craigie, The Icelandic Sagas 
(’ 933 )> M. Schlauch, Romance in Iceland 
(i 934 )* R.G.P. 

Salons* 7 'hc salon is essentially a social 
gathering, usually held on fixed days in a 
private house, at which writers, artists or 
scientists mingle with interested amateurs 
on more or less informal terms. It 
flourished particularly in France in the 
i7tb and i8th centuries, when it largely 
took the place occupied in other periods 
by enlightened courts, literary clubs and 
circles, coffee-houses or dwce-cellars. 
The prototype was the Hdtel de Ram- 
bouillet, where, between 1610 and 1650, 
Catherine de Vivonne, marquise de 
Rambouillet, was at home in her ^Blue 
Room’ to aristocrats, grammarians, critics 
and poets. Here La Guirlartde de Jtdit, a 


book of 61 poems in praise of the mar¬ 
quise's daughter, was composed. 

Mmc de Rambouillet's principal succes¬ 
sor was Madeleine de Scud6r>', at whose 
Saturdays the Carte du Pays de Tendre was 
pla>fully worked out before being pub¬ 
lished in her novel CUlic (1654). Among 
numerous rival salons were those of Mmc 
Scarron (the future Mmc de Maintenon), 
IVImc Amgonnais, Mmc de la Suzc, and 
Ninon de Lenclos who provided a centre 
for the liber tins or free-thinkers. 

The feminine viewpoint and pr/ciosite 
of Style of some French i7th-ccnturv' 
literature owe something to the salons, 
which easily fell into affectation in their 
search for refinement. The word prdci^ 
euse was first used by d\'\ubignac in 1654 
in an indirect allusion to hlme de Scud^r>''$ 
circle. 

In the 18th century the emphasis shifted 
from discussions of styde and of sentiment 
to scientific, social and even political 
questions. The mode! was the salon of 
Mmc de Tcncin (1681-1749), 'vhosc 
illegitimate son d’Alembert was to play a 
considerable part in the intellectual life of 
the age. Her mantle fell upon Mme 
Gcoffrin, Mmc du Deffand, who con¬ 
ceived a hopeless passion for the young 
Horace Walpole, and Mile de Lespinasse, 
who began as Mmc du Deffand's com¬ 
panion but left her to open a rival salon in 
the same Rue Saint-Dominique. All 
these salons were * philosophic ’ and pro¬ 
vided meeting-places for the chief con¬ 
tributors to the Encyclopedic. Other 
notable salons of the second half of the 
century were those of Mme Helvdtius— 
also a rallying-point for the Encyclopedistes 
—Mme d’Epinay, the protectress of 
Rousseau, and Mme Ncckcr, mother of 
iVlme de Stail. 

After the Revolution the decentralization 
of society and the increasing commercializa¬ 
tion of literature led to a decline in the 
influence of the salons, though they 
continued in name until yesterday. A 
tendency to enthrone a single *Hon\ as 
Chateaubriand at IVlme R6camier’$, marred 
the free interplay of conversation which 
was the essence of the old formula. 
Only the Salon de VArsenal, where the 
young leadets of the romantic movement 
met as the guests of Charles Nodicr 
(1824-30), had something of the older 
freedom. 

In England the salon has never taken 
root, in spite of Uic attempts of such 18th- 
century * blue-stockings ’ as Mrs Vcscy and 
Mrs Elizabeth Montagu to establish it. 
With a dififerent conception of the relations 
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of culture and society the English have 
generally preferred masculine clubs such 
as Dr Johnson’s dinners at the Turk’s 
Head, or ideological groupings such as the 
Pre-Raphaelite Brotherhood or the Blooms* 
bury Group fq.v.). 

At its narrowest the salon can become a 
coterie and deserves Voltaire’s ironic 
description of it as ‘a small circle presided 
over by some woman displaying the 
dawning of her intelligence in the sunset of 
her beauty’. At its best it has been an 
antidote to philistinism and excessive 
masculinity and has usefully linked society 
and the arts, though there has been no 
example of an outstanding writer tolerating 
its direct influence. 

D. Mornet, La Vie parisienne au XVlll* 
tiicle (1914); R. Bray, La Preciosity et Us 
prycieux (1948); P. dc Sdgur, Le Royaume de 
la rue Sasnt-Honory, Mme (Seoffrin et ta filU 
(• 5 ^ 97 ). Julie de Lespinasse (1906), Esquisses et 
recils, Mme du Deffand (1908): M. Salomon, 
Charles Nodier ct le groupe romantique (1908); 
P. M. M-nsson, Une Vie de femme au XV///* 
tUele: Mme de Tcncin (1910); E. Magne, 
Voiture et V//6tel de RambouUlet (a vols, 
*929-30); G. Mongn^dien, Madeleine de 
Scudery et son salon G.B. 

Sanskrit is the term somewhat loosely 
applied to the language spoken by the 
Indo-European invaders of the Punjab 
about the 14th century b.c. It is closely 
akin to Old Persian (Avesta), Homeric 
Greek and Latin. The earliest recorded 
Sanskrit is embodied in the Vcdic hymns 
and their commentaries, the Brdhmanas 
and Upanis/iads, and in the epics; but by 
the 5th century many Vcdic terms had 
become so obsolete that Yaska had to draw 
up a glossary explaining them, while 
Panini and other grammarians codified 
and systematized the grammar. In this 
way arose classical Sanskrit, the ’polished’ 
language of the Brahmin priesthood, which 
differs from the Prakrits or ‘natural’ 
languages much as the Latin of the Vulgate 
does from the Italian of Dante. Gautama, 
the founder of Buddhism, taught in Pali, 
the Prakrit of Maghada or Bihir, in which 
his original doctrines are recorded, and the 
Buddhist emperor Asoka employs the same 
medium for the edifying edicts which he 
caused to be graven on the rock from 
Peshawar to Mysore. Sanskrit was never 
the popular speech; in the dramas, the 
king and his Brahmin ministers speak 
Sanskrit, while the women and the lower 
orders reply in Prakrit. With the dis¬ 
appearance of court patronage the Prakrits 
gradually broke down to form the ver¬ 
naculars of today, while Sanskrit remained 


crystallized as the language of the church 
and the lingua franca of scholars. 

See Indian Literature. H.G.R. 

SapphieSy verses written in the sapphic 

stanza, which is of the form -w-1 

« « - V — (3 times), - w V - - (once), named 
after the poet Sappho. They have been 
imitated by many modem poets, as by 
Sidney, Cowiier, Watts, Southey and 
Swinburne. C.T.O. 

Sarashlna Nikki ('Sarashina Diary)’, 
Japanese literary diar>’, written in 1059-60 
by the daughter (*1009, personal name 
unknown) of Fujiwara Takasuc. It is a 
delicate account of a journey from 
Shimosa to Kyoto (the capital) in tozi, a 
later journey from Kyoto to Sarashina, and 
of various miscellaneous events of interest. 

A. S. Omori and K. Doi, Diaries of Court 
Ladies of Old Japan {iqio). E.B.C. 

Sasunc’i Davith, one of a collection of 
four Armenian epic tales, taken down by 
philologists since 1876 from peasant bards 
living in the mountains south of lake Van. 
These all deal with the heroic exploits of 
the d>*nasty of Sastm and are dirided thus; 
(1) The growth to manhood of the twins. 
Sanasar and Baghdasar, with stories of 
their great strength: (2) the exploits of 
Lion-Mher, who single-handed fought 
an army of Turkmen; (3) the story of 
Davith-Mher who went to Egypt at the 
queen’s invitation, married her and begot 
a son, Misra-Malik; (4) the story of 
Sasunc'i Davith, the main hero of the epics, 
and of his rivalry with his step-brother, 
Misra-Malik. 

Sasna Dsfer, ed. M. Abcghian and K. 
Melik-Ohanjonion (2 vols, 1936-39); Satun^ 
akan, ed. D. Tchitony (Paris, 194a). A.Sa. 

Satanic School: see RoMANTiasM. 

Satire may be described as a literary form 
designed to incite contempt, amusement 
or disgust at what is ridiculous or unseemly. 
The word itself comes from the Latin 
satura, meaning originally a medley or 
miscellany: there is no etymological 
connexion with ‘satyr’. When first used 
as a literary term, it seems to have meant 
a revue or farce. 

Satire has been described as the only 
literary form invented by the Romans. 
There is, however, evidence that in some 
early Greek writers (Archilochus, Semon- 
ides of Samos, Hipponax) the natural tran¬ 
sition had already been made from lampoon 
and private abuse to invective aimed at 
more general and public correction of 
morals. And later, after the drama had 
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developed as an independent litcrar>* form 
from the Bacchic festival, there appears the 
blend of satire and poetr)' characteristic 
of the work of Aristophanes. But satire 
as a characteristic genre and as a direct 
influence on later European literature is 
mainly a creation of the Latin writers; and 
its blend of rigidity^ brilliance and savage 
force may be said to reflect certain aspects 
of the Latin temperament. 

The ancient Italian pcasantiy'^ had their 
fierce, licentious and comic songs of the 
vintage and har\'est, known as Fescennine 
verses (q.v.). But the inventor of satire as 
a characteristic poetic form was Gaius 
Lucilius. He was followed by Horace 
who, in his earlier period, wrote realistic, 
humorous, satiric poems directed at social 
abuses, but sometimes turning discursively 
to more general and philosophical topics. 
Persius, a Stoic, also had philosophical 
interests; but his literary originality lay 
in a tart realism, a vivid, slangy, rugged 
style, which may be compared with that of 
his 17th-century English successor Donne. 
Juvenal, the greatest of Roman satirists, 
introduced into vcrsc-satirc a rhetorical 
strength; sometimes, as in the xoth satire, 
on *ihc vanity of human wishes', even a 
tragic strength. 

Besides the satiric poets there remains 
some work by Roman prose-satirists. One 
work survives complete, the Apocolocyniosis 
(' Pumpkinification'), by Seneca, written 
under the emperor Nero to ridicule Nero's 
predecessor Claudius. But the most re¬ 
markable Roman prose satire, the Saitricon 
of Petronius, also written under Nero, 
survives only as a fragment. It is a curious 
mixture of uninhibited realism with 
imaginativeness and fantasy. Petronius, 
together with the amused, disillusioned 
Lucian whose characteristic form was the 
comic dialogue, have perhaps more im¬ 
mediacy of interest today than some other 
ancient satirists. 

Roman satire, in verse and prose, though 
it may owe something to Greek inspiration 
(perhaps to the ‘Old Comedy' of Aristo¬ 
phanes) is characteristically Roman in the 
moral seriousness of its purpose and the 
uninhibited violence and cruelty of its 
means of expression. Its influence on 
those of congenial temperament was pro¬ 
found; but less when it was directly 
imitated in * neo-classical' fashion than 
when its spirit was re-created in newer 
forms. The spirit of Lucian lives on in 
Rabelais and Swift, that of Petronius in 
Flaubert, far more than in the avowedly 
‘ neo-classtc' authors. 

Thus in the middle ages direct imitation 


in Latin of the patterns ai^d devices of tin 
Roman satirists did not produce good 
results; sterility of form Lind dull didacti¬ 
cism of content are all too frequent. And 
the vigorous vernacular satire of the 
middle ages {Till Eulcnspiegcl, Reynard the 
Fox), which does not derive from classical 
models, hardly constitutes a major litcrarv' 
art. I'he greatest medieval literar>' artists 
—a Dante, a Chaucer or a \'illon—are 
only incidentally satirists. 

In the renaissance, with its rediscovery 
of the real meaning of classical forms, came 
the recognition (denied, for instance, to 
medieval authors like Jean dc Meung. in 
his continuation of the Roman de la Rose^ 
or William Langland, in Fters Plouman) 
that satire was most forceful when separated 
out, as a distinct element, from other 
elements like religious and philosophical 
didacticism or lovc-poctr>’. Hence arose 
the popularity of the satiric epigram— 
sometimes following ancient masters of the 
short epigram like Martial, sometimes 
(with more important consequences) those 
greater masters whose st>*lc tends to the 
epigrammatic, like Juvenal. The influence 
of Juvenal in English literature descends 
to poets as diverse as Donne, Dr>*den, 
Johnson and A. E. Housman. 

The development of verse-satire shows 
a fairly direct continuity from Roman 
models. In post-renaissance English liter¬ 
ature Donne, Hall and Marston, in the 
early 17th century, imitated the garrulous, 
rambling satire of Horace and Persius; 
Dryden, in the 1680s, wrote his greatest 
satires (notably Absalom and Achitophel) 
largely under the influence of Juvenal; and 
in the x8th century’ Charles Churchill, and 
Pope in his inferior works, continued the 
tradition of satiric garrulity; while John¬ 
son's London (1738) and the grave and 
moving Vanity of Human Wishes (1749) 
are both directly paraphrased from satires 
of Juvenal. In Italy nco-classtc satire was 
written by Vinciguerra, Alamanni and 
above all Ariosto, who attempted to blend 
Horace with Juvenal. This also Rcgnier 
in the t6th century and BoUcau in the 17th 
attempted in France; and they, like their 
English and Italian equivalents, had many 
successors. 

But in general, satire since the 17th 
century largely emancipated itself from 
classical sources and models. Roman 
verse-satire was directly imitated from the 
renaissance onwards; but in English 
literature some of the greatest satiric 
poems, from Pope's Dunciad to Byron's 
Don Juany are formally quite unclassical; 
and in prose the great satiric nuxsterpieces 
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ha'^’c in fact not ck-rived formally from the 
Ronian genre but arc rather a rehandling 
of other genres, with the element of satire, 
sJy to speak, injected into them. Thus the 
jitarting-point of Rabelais’ great works, 
jGargantua and Pantagrucl, is the romance 
/of chivalry. And in the 18th century 
'' Swift’s Gtillher's Travels, one of the most 
powerful indictments of human pretensions 
ever written, has for its model the travel¬ 
ler's tale, while his Battle of the Books is in 
the convention of mock-cpic: as in its 
different way is Fielding's Jotwr/wn Wild. 
Voltaire’s Catidide, which can be compared, 
in its purpose of deflating 18th-century 
optimism, with Gulliver's Travels and with 
Johnson’s Rasselas, is in form a picaresque 
travel-romance (like the earlier German 
novel Simplicissimus, which has much the 
same theme). .\nd a more modem 
satiric masterpiece, Flaubert’s Bouvard et 
P/cuchet, the target of which is bourgeois 
mediocrity, shows the same freedom of 
fomt; a rambling story in which the satire 
is a matter of tone and attitude rather than 
a formal quality. 

In fact the history of satire since the 
17th century is the history of a tone and 
attitude rather than the history of a form. 
This is true even of the history of formal 
satire in the i8th century. In Swift, for 
example, satire is a general term to include 
a number of complex devices for inciting 
contempt and disgust. The satire of 
Fielding (as infoseph Andrews) is a tone for 
inducing more genial reactions; and that 
of Voltaire (as, in a different way, that of 
Gibbon) is a means for inducing a kind of 
ironic complacency. Thus some of the 
greatest of writers have been able to use 
the complex of tones and attitudes 
associated with satire without being formal 
satirists. This was the case with Moliire 
and Cervantes; and, in English 19th- 
century literature, with Jane Austen 
(especially in her earlier novels), Dickens. 
Thackeray and George Eliot. 

Formal satire of various kinds Bourished 
in the i8th century but not in the 19th. 
The end of that century, however, saw its 
recrudescence in English literature in new 
forms; as in the novels of Samuel Butler 


(especially Eretvhon) and the drama of 
Shaw. And in the present century the 
satiric fantasy of fable (as in Aldous 
Huxley’s Brave New World, or George 
Orwell’s Animal Farm and 1984) the 
stylized farce (as in Evelyn Waugh’s 
Decline and Fall, a sort of modem Candide) 
and the ‘house-party’ kind of satiric 
dialogue invented by the early 19th- 
century writer Peacock (as in Norman 


Douglas’s South It’iW) testify to the new 
interest in a return to the formal qualities 
which seem to be a fundamental demand of 
characteristic satiric art. W.W.R. 

Satire M6nipp£e, an early French 
satirical pamphlet reflecting the hostility 
of the French bourgeoisie to the States- 
General convoked by the ultra-catholic 
Ligue in 1593 to elect a new king other than 
Henry of Navarre. Promoted by Jean 
Leroy, a canon of Rouen, it has parts 
written by Pierre Pithou, Jean Passerat, 
Nicolas I^pin and others. A vigorous 
medley of prose and verse, it includes 
notably parodies of speeches by delegates 
to the States-General. 

Satyre Mhtippie (1594). ed. C. Read (1876). 
—F. Giroux, La Composition (1904), 

G.B. 

Saturnian Metre, an early Latin form of 
verse used before the introduction of Greek 
metres (the method of scansion is un- 
knowTj). Some 160 examples arc known; 
the most often cited is 'dabunt malum 
Metelli Naetdo poetae'. C.T.O. 

Scalds. Scaldic poetry differs from the 
lays of the Elder Edda in that its authors 
arc usually known; moreover, it celebrates 
contemporary personages and themes and 
employs complicated verse forms, chiefly 
the drdttkvatt (q.v.), and uses numerous 
kennings. The most prominent scalds 
were mainly Icelanders who had settled at 
the Norwegian court where their art was 
held in the highest esteem. The bulk of 
scaldic poetry deals with the exploits of 
kings and chieftains; but at times the 
themes arc personal or mystical, and after 
the introduction of Christianity a religious 
scaldic poetry developed, using the old 
forms. It was handed down by oral 
tradition until the izth and 13th centuries. 
Bragi Boddason (c. 800-50) is the earliest 
scald whose work is still extant; pJdOdlfr 
6r Hvini, also 9th century, was the author 
of the poem Haustldng and of YnglingaUd 
on which Snorri Sturluson based his 
Ynglinga saga. Of greater importance was 
porbjdm homklofl (c. 900); he was the 
author of Glymdrdpa, which is only 
partially preserved, and Haraldskvadi (or 
HrafnsnuH), one of the pearls of scal^c 
poetry. Eiriksmdl (anon. c. 950) celebrates 
Eric Bloody-Axe. Eyvindr Finsson, called 
Skdldaspillir (xoth century), is the fint 
scald of whom very much is known. He 
was attached to the court of Hdkon the 
Good and appears to have been a remark¬ 
able person^ty; his most celebrated poem 
is Hdkonarmdl (961). The greatest of all 
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the scalds was undoubtedly Egill Skalla^ 
gn'msson. Three scalds of a different 
kind arc Kormdkr Ogmundarson (c. 930- 
70), Gunnlaugr ormstxinga Illugason 
(fiooS) and HallfreOr < 3 rtarsson vandra*- 
daskild (tioo7); the first nvo are noted for 
their erotic verse and the third for his 
Oldfsdrdpa, Christian influence is notice- 
able in the work of P 6 rm 60 r Kolbrtinar- 
skald (+1030) and Sig^’atr pdrOarson (c. 
995-1045); both were attached to the court 
of St Olav: Sigvatr is noted for his 
Bersdglivisuty a poem of political advice 
written for king Magnds the Good. The 
development towards Christianity was 
completed in Amdrr pdrdarson jariaskdid 
(iith century) who is remembered for his 
Magmisdrdpa. After the death of king 
Haraldr harOrdfli (ft 066) the importance of 
the scald as a recorder and reciter of 
history gradually declined, a process which 
was hastened with the advent of the written 
saga. Although scaldic poctiy has been 
handed down to us in a mutilated and often 
unsatisfactory form it is valuable as a source 
of history and mythology; and linguisti¬ 
cally. In medieval Norway te^nical 
virtuosity in dealing with conventional 
ntaterial was the thwg most looked for 
in a scald» and as a consequence it is 
seldom that we can admire their work as 
poetry. 

Texts: F. Jbnsson, Den norske^islandske 
Sl^'cidedigtmng (4 voU» 1912-15) and Carmina 
Sealdiea (2913); £. A. Kochi Den north* 
isldnska tkjaldtdihtning (2 volSi n.d.); L. M. 
Hollander, The Skalds (2945).—^RJTiCiSM: A. 
Meudler, Die altgermamsche Dkhtur^ (1932); 
E.Noreen, DenNarsh*Itldndsh€Poetien (i926); 
Sir W. Craigiei The Art of Poetry in Iceland 

(1937). R.G.P. 

Scazon (Gr. ‘limpcr^. See 

Choliambus. C.T.O. 

School Drama, Latin dramai written by 
Christian humanists, usually schoolmasters 
for use in teaching* The stage which was 
used (a closed space on a scaffolding, 
representing a street with the mansiorus 
at the back) was directly influenced by the 
Italian humanistic performances of Plautus 
and Terence from 1471. North of the 
Alps, Wimpfeling (with Siylphot 1480) and 
Reu^in (with Henno^ I497) were among 
the first to write original plays in X^tin, 
divided into 5 acts and with so-called 
choruses. Soon after, the performance of 
this kind of play was added to the pro¬ 
gramme of the humanist Protestant schools 
for purposes of practice, originally as part 
of the curriculum within the walls of the 
school, later as an annual recreation for a 


larger audience. In the Netherlands 
Gnapheus sta2Ted using biblical subject- 
matter for the first time in his Acolastus, 
which met with unheard-of success. The 
Jesuits used the school drama for their 
counter-rcformational didactical purposes. 
See Jesl'it Dr.\ma. 

E. Schmidt, Die Buhnemerhdltnisse des 
deuUchen Sehuldramas tm 26, Jh. (1903); 
E. N. S. Thompson, The controtersy bettveen 
the Puritans and the stage (2903); F. S. Boas, 
Urriversity Drama in the Tudor ^Ige (2914); 
P. L. Career, The Cowdy of Acolastus trans* 
lated from the Latin of FuUonius by John 
Palsgrave (1937); J. A. Worp, Gesch. van het 
Drama en het Tooneeh I (!904); A. Peterson, 
Det svensha shotdramal (1929). J .J .M. 

Schools and Movements, Literary. 
The term ^schoor can be applied to a 
group of W'ritcrs who deliberately band 
together to influence the literary scene and 
%vho are agreed on general principles which 
guide their work. Those principles are 
usually laid dowm in programmes or mani¬ 
festos and propagated in periodical or 
collective publications. Litcrar>' schools 
arc often the expression of a new generation 
which protests or revolts against the 
principles evolved by the previous genera¬ 
tion (cf. the P 16 iadc, the Gdttingcn 
Hainbund, the Pre-Raphaclitc Brotherhood, 
the /cole pamassienne, the Stefan-Gcorge- 
Kreis). 

A ‘movement* has usually originated 
from a school, spread from one country to 
another and become, for a time, a domin¬ 
ating factor on the literary scene of one or 
several countries. Romanticism, realism, 
naturalism and symbolism (qq.v.) are 
such ‘movements* and the wider they 
spread the more diverge they became and 
the less exactly can they be defined. The 
term ‘movement’ has been abused in 
modem times and adopted by groups which 
were in actual facts schools (such as 
futurism and surrealism, qq.v.) but aspired 
to impose their doctrines upon their con¬ 
temporaries. 

Hardly ever has a ‘ school ’ sun'ived for 
more than a few years and a ‘ movement * 
for more than a decade. Yet there is 
hardly any school and still less any move¬ 
ment in literary history which has not left 
its traces for many decades after its 
inception. In this respect the dissemina¬ 
tion bf ideas and principles of style has 
constantly fertilized the progress or regress 
of literary activity. 

Particular care has to be taken w*ith 
terms such as classicism, romanticism and 
realism (qq.v.). They are not only labels 
for literary movements in space and time. 
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schCttelreim 

but also modes of literary expression and 
literary attitudes which have occurred 
and recurred throughout the history of 
literature. They are moreover basic modes 
of style. Yet, however dominant one of 
these sta les may be at any one given time, 
they never dominate an age completely. 
Furthermore the great creative genius will 
never conform to any one st>’lc, mode of 
expression, or doctrine but will for ever 
develop. The leading literary personality- 
may therefore be connected at one time or 
other with certain schools and movements, 
hut can never be identified completely with 
any one of them. 

R, Weller, 'Pcnod.s and Mox'cments in 
Literary- History’, in Eng. Institute Annual. 
Columbia U.P. (1941): H. Peyre, Ltt gfnira- 
lions lillnnires (1948); H. P. H. Teesing, Das 
Problem Her Periodai in da Litaaturgeschiehte 
(Groningen, 1949). R.H.S. 

Schiittelreim ('jolting rhyme’), the Ger¬ 
man equivalent of the clerihew (q.v.) in 
intention and effect, and of the spoonerism 
in technique; like these, it is almost 
exclusively used for facetious performances. 
Example: 

Am Kongo Knnnibalcn nohnen, 

KafTcc kommt aus ovalen Bohnen. 

Schwanlt, German term for the common 
anecdote in its simpler literary forms. The 
earliest German examples (Swabians as 
‘heroes’) arc recorded in Latin: the so- 
called modus florum and modus lithine of 
the 9th century. Scandinavian literature 
has few—the Prymskvida of the Edda 
perhaps, and certain saga episodes. Old 
French fabliaux (q.v.) arc the model for 
der Strieker’s realistic verse talcs, which 
include the first cycle {PJaffe Ands). \Vc 
know or assume that Schtednke were 
utilized in longer works, c.g. Heinrich 
Wittcnwcilcr’s Ring and many Shrovetide 
plays. The facetiae of the humanists 
swelled the native stock. Hans Sachs 
versified many. In the 15th and i6th 
centuries collections proliferate: some (Till 
Eulcnspiegcl and SchildbUrger tales) 
remain at a modest literary level (see 
Frankfurter, SteinhQwei.) ; then; Joh. 
Pauli {Schimpf und Ernst), Jflrg Wickram 
{Rollicagenbilchlein), Jak. Frey (Garten^ 
gesellschaft), Martinus Montanus (Weg- 
kOrzer, 1557), H. W. Kirchhof (IV^un- 
muth, 1565-1603) etc., the titles of which 
advertise modest and honest aims—to 
entertain and keep in humour. There is a 
gap, unless one includes Erich Rospe’s 
MUnchhausen talcs (London, 1785, tr. 
G. A. BQrger, 1786), until the revival of old 
collections by the romantics. Regional 


literature and the publications of dialect 
societies still recognize the genre. 

P. v. Winterfcld, Dt. Diehta dts lat. MAs. 
(1922): articles and biblio. in P. Merker-W. 
Stammlcr, Reallexikon (4 vols, 1925-31) or 
W. Hofst3tlcr-U. Peters, Sachteb. d. Deutseh- 
Aunde (2 vols, 1930). F.P.P. 

SchwellverS) German term for expanded 
lines in Old English (Anglo-Saxon) alliter¬ 
ative verse, made by the addition of extra 
groups to the norm^ metre; c.g. 

‘Meotod him pat mod gesUpeUft, forpon he in 

his meahtc gelyfed.’ C.T.O. 

Science Fiction, imaginative fiction of 
the type usually associated with Jules 
Verne and H. G. Wells, though actually of 
much greater antiquity. Typical themes 
are adventures in imaginary lands and 
utopias, voyages in space, time or other 
dimensions, and the effects of new dis¬ 
coveries and inventions. The border 
between pure fantasy and science fiction is 
obviously indistinct: one may say that a 
story is science fiction when its fanciful 
elements are made to seem plausible in 
terms of contemporary knowledge—even 
if, as is often the case, the treatment is not 
strictly accurate. 

Many elements common to later science 
fiction may be found in Homer, the 
Arabian Nights talcs, and in folk-lore. 
The classic theme of science fiction is 
space travel, first treated in Lucian’s Vera 
Historia (a.d. x6o). The astronomical 
discoveries of the 17th century gave this 
subject renewed impetus and it was taken 
up again by many writers, notably Cyrano 
dc Bergerac. Jules Verne, however, was 
the first to handle the theme with realism 
and scientific care in From the Earth to the 
Moon (1865). In his many stories Verne 
accurately anticipated a large number of 
later inventions (e.g. the helicopter and the 
submarine) and was the first writer to 
bring this type of fiction to a large audience. 
As a literary figure, however, he was 
eclipsed by H. G. Wells, who in his 
stories dealt (often for the first time) with 
almost all the basic science-fiction ideas. 
Since Wells, only Olaf Staplcdon has been 
of comparable stature. 

Some of the many other British writers 
who have made occasional excursions into 
science fiction are Stevenson, Haggard, 
Doyle, Kipling, Shaw, Huxley, Forster, 
George Onvell and C. S. Lewis. Among 
European authors mention should be 
made of Andr6 Maurois and Karel Capek, 
whose 'R.UJR' introduced the word 
‘ robot 
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Science fiction entered a new phase 
with the appearance, in the 1920s, of 
magazines exclusively devoted to it, the 
American publisher Hugo Gemsback being 
largely responsible. As a result a flourish¬ 
ing school of writers has arisen, often 
capably dealing with such subjects as 
relativity, wave mechanics, the uncertainty 
principle and the most advanced ideas of 
modem physics. In recent years biology, 
psychology and the social sciences have 
also contributed to this type of fiction, the 
status of which has been considerably 
enhanced by the technical developments of 
the second world war. IVIore than a score 
of magazines (several of good quality) now* 
cater for a growing public, and the output 
of science-fiction books has increased 
enormously. 

No comprehensive study of this type of 
literature yet exists, but useful references are: 
M. Nicolson, Voyages to tht Moon (194S) and 
J, O. Bailey, Pilgrims TIrrough Space and Time 

(n.d. (1947) )• A.C.C. 

Scientific Literature: sec Learning and 
Literature. 

Scots Literature* The literary history 
of the Scottish Lowlands has two main 
elements: the development of a vernacular 
tradition in prose and verse and a long and 
varied contribution to English literature. 
The record of vernacular prose is a brief 
one; it covers the Middle Scots period (c. 
1450-1630) and includes translations^ 
controversial and theological writing, and 
chronicles, in an all-purpose style which 
is generally weighted, richly latinate and 
yet forceful (see Bellenden, James VI, 
Knox, Urquhart). But Knox anglicizes; 
Urquhart writes under the spell of English 
styles; and from the mid-17th-century 
literary prose writers use English, although 
the vernacular was a medium of cultured 
conversation into the x8th century. Scots 
has a realistic, humorous or dramatic 
function and is used with varying richness 
and consistency, in the novel dialogue of 
Barrie, Galt, Macdonald, Scott, Smollett 
and Stevenson; and in the 1930s Grassic 
Gibbon made a bold experiment in 
blending Scots and English language and 
idiom. But dialectal variety, and the 
breakdown of Scots in the industrial areas, 
make the prospects very faint for realistic 
vernacular prose. 

Scots poetry has a different history. 
Barbour, and in the cultural heyday of the 
early 16th century Henryson, Dunbar and 
Douglas, produced great national poetry. 
With the union of the crowns (2603) Scots 


verse appeared to go the way of Scots prose, 
in the essentially English work of ANtoun, 
Drummond, Montrose and Stirling—and 
in the 18th ccntur>*> Thomson and others; 
but the vernacular tradition continued in 
popular poetry*, and the antiquarian 
collections of Ramsay and the original 
verse of Ramsay and Fergusson revived a 
native poetry* on which Bums set the seal. 
Apart from a few good lyric and ballad 
poets, those who followed Bums in Scots 
fell too easily into bacchanal and vapid 
sentimentality, and the best igth-ccntury 
l>Tic verse was written in English by 
Campbell, Davidson, Lang, Macdonald, 
Scott and Stevenson. In the 20th century 
a new vitality has been given to Scots 
poetry in the work of MacDiarmid, Bruce, 
Gray, Lindsay, Soutar, S. G. Smith, 
Douglas Young, .Andrew Young and others. 
Of these, some use a s> 72 thctic diction, 
blending modem Scots and the old literary 
language; some work directly in the living 
vernacular; and some use an English which 
does not obscure the essential Scottisliness 
of their thought and feeling. In both 
Scots and English the new poetry docs, and 
promises, well. 

Scotland has made important contri¬ 
butions to English letters in history and 
biography (c.g. BosnvcI!, Bumet, Carlyle, 
Hume, Locl^art, Robertson); literaty 
criticism and the periodical essay (e.g. 
Arbuthnot, Blair, Brown, Carlyle, JeflTrey, 
Lang, Lockhart, Scott, Stevenson, Wilson); 
and pre-eminently in philosophy (Bain, 
Balfour, Caird, Hamilton, Hume, Mill, 
Reid, Adam Smith). 

Scottish literature shows these general 
characteristics: (i) a love of styTe and 
language, running from the grace and 
classical dignity of Scott and Stevenson to 
the exuberance of a Carlyle, a Dunbar or an 
Urquhart; (ii) great vividness and power 
in describing action (c.g. the ballad poets 
and Scott, Barbour and Smollett); (iii) a 
distinctive humour, wild, extruN'agant, or 
roughly satirical (Dunbar, Urquhart, 
Smollett, Bums) or sly and subtle (Henry- 
son, Galt, Stevenson); (iv) a love of the 
supernatural (the ballads, Hogg, Scott, 
Slurp, Stevenson) and a power in the grim 
and macabre (Henryson, the ballads, and 
the novelists and some of the modem 
poets); (v) a zest and a broad sympathy 
which have produced great things in lyric 
and ballad, fine historical UTiting, and a 
fiction rich in humour, vitality and pathos. 
The Scot's sense of drama has been largely 
absorbed (but see Barrie, Lyndsay, Home 
and Ramsay) in non-theatrical forms; but 
a fine new dramatic tradition has developed 
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in the present ccntur> with James Bridie 
and others. 

Catalogue of Printed Books in flu Motional 
Library oj Scotland (7 vol«, *867-^9); 
Catalogues of the University Libraries^ 
Aberdeen (3 voh, 1873-74; suppl. 1887, 
1897), Udinbur^h (3 vols, 1918-23), Glasgow 
(1836), St Andrews (1826-1902); H. G. Aldis, 
List of Books printed in Scotland before 1700 
(1904); W. Gcddic, A Bibliography of Middle 
Scots Poets (1912); A. K. Anderson, A Short 
Bibliography on Scots History and LiUtature 
(1922). 

J. McCosh, Scottish Philosophy from 
Hutcheson to Hamilton (1874); J. NI. Ross, 
Early Scottish History and Literature (1884); 
A. S. Pringle-Patlison, Scottish Philosophy 
(1885); J. Ramsay, Scotland and Scotsmen in 
the J8th Century (2 vols, 1888); H, Walker, 
Three Centuries of Scottish Literature (2 vols, 
*893); A. M. Williams, The Scottish School of 
Wietorie (1899); T. F. Henderson, Scottish 
Vernacular Literature (1898); H. G. Graham, 
The Social Life of Scotland in the J8th 
Century (2 vols, 1899) and Scottish Men of 
Letters in the 26th Century (1901); G, G. 
Smith, Specimens of Middle Scots (1902) and 
Scottish Literature (1919); J. H. hlillar, A 
Literary History of Scotland (1903) and 
Scottish Prose of the 17th and i8th Centuries 
(1922); J. C. Smith, Some Characteristics of 
Scots Literature (1912); W. R. Sorlcy, A 
History of English Philosophy (1920); W. A. 
Craigic and others, 7 'he Scottish Tongue {1924)1 
J. Wilson, The Dialects of Central Scotland 
(1926); A. S. Mill, Mediaeval Plays in Scotland 
(1927); I. F. Grant, The Social and Economic 
Development of Scotland before 2603 {1930); 
A. Mure Mackenzie, An Historical Survey of 
Scottish Literature to 1724 (1933); Edinburgh 
Essays in Scots Literature^ intro. H. J. C. 
Grierson (1933); J. M. Smith, The French 
Background of Middle Scots Literature (1934); 
J. Speirs, The Scots Literary Tradition (1940); 
H. J. C. Grierson and J. C. Smith, A Critical 
History of English Poetry {1944); M. McLaren, 
The Scots (1951). J.K. 

Scottish Gaelic Literature has a separ¬ 
ate history only since the 17th century. 
Till then Ireland and Gaelic Scotland 
shared a common culture, and the old 
bardic tradition lasted longer in Scotland 
than in Ireland. Love lyrics by Isabel, 
countess of Argylc (fl. 1480) arc contained 
in the wclMcnow'n Book of the Dean of 
Lismere. Niall MacVurich wrote an elegy 
in strict bardic form on Allan of Clanranald 
(t* 7 * 5 )* The strictly Scottish period saw 
the development of popular poetry of con¬ 
siderable merit. The most distinguished 
name is that of Alexander MacDonald 
(Alosdair Mac Mhaighstir Alasdair, c. 
1700-^0), chief among the Jacobite bards 
of Scotland. MacDonald was the son of 
a non-jurant clergyman in Ardnamurchan 
and a cousin of Flora MacDonald. In 


1745 he joined the forces of Charles 
Edward, receiving a captain*s commission 
under the younger Clanranald. After 
Culloden, MacDonald remained in hiding 
in the Clanranald countr>% and, on the 
passing of the Act of Indemnity, he was 
made bailie of Canna. Besides Jacobite 
poetry MacDonald wrote love poems and 
nature poetry, and his Birlirm of Clan^ 
rattald^ the description of a voyage from 
South Uist to Carrickfergus, is generally 
regarded as the 5 nest poem in Scottish 
Gaelic. 

Mary MacLeod (0.1615^170$) composed 
eulogies and laments for distinguished 
members of great houses, in the spirit 
of the professional bards. Others who 
dcscr%'c mention are Duncan Macmtyrc 
(Donnehadh Bkn, 1724-1812) whose Beinn 
Dobhrain is much admired, Rob Donn 
(1714-78) and John MacCodrum 
(1710-96), 

M. Mac Lean. The Literature of the High¬ 
lands (190.1); W. J. Wntson, Rosg Gaidlig 
(1929), Bardachd Ghaidhlig (1932); J. L. 
Campbell, Highland Songs of the Forty-Five 
(*933). Caelic Songs of Mary ^facL€od (1934). 

M.D. 

In poetry the 19th century shows a 
decline both in technique and content 
from earlier Gaelic poetry. The influence 
of Lowland measures with a marked and 
regular stress impaired the virility of 
metres w'hich had till now retained much 
of the strength of the older classic metres. 
Economic changes produced a hopelessness 
of outlook which is reflected in the poetry 
of the time. The genuine nostalgia of 
the evicted for their native land was so 
frequently expressed in song that it has 
lingered on, hollow and trite, as almost 
the only motif of the popular songs of 
today. Among the poets of the 19th 
century may be mentioned William 
Livingstone (1808-70) and Dr John 
MacLachlan of R^oy (1804-74). In 
the present century better poets have 
emerged in the persons of Somhairle 
Maclean (Diin do Eimhirf 1943), George 
Campbell Hay (Fuaran Sldibh^ 1947 ) 
and Derick Thomson (An Dealbh Brute, 

19S0. . , , 

During this period much work has been 
done in the collection of older Gaelic 
poetry and folk-tales. A beginning had 
been made in the x8th century with 
Ranald MacDonald's Collection (1776) 
and Gillies' Collection (1786). This was 
followed in the next century by the 
Stewarts' Collection, The Beauties of 
Gaelic Poetry and several collections 
edited by the Rev. A. Maclean Sinclair 
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in Nova Scotia^ to mention only a few. 
For folk-tales we have J. F. CampbelTs 
Popular Tales of the West Highlands^ and 
for old charms and incantations the great 
collection of Dr Alexander Carmichael, 
Carynina Gadelica. 

In prose the most outstanding writer 
last century was Dr Norman MacLeod, 
Car aid nan Gdidheal (1783-1862), most 
of whose work appeared in periodicals. 
Another essayist of distinction was Donald 
Mackechnie (1836-1908). Perhaps the 
best writer of Gaelic prose in the present 
century is the Rev. Dr Donald Lament. 

D. Maclean, The Literature of the Scottish 
Gael (1912). A.Ma. 

Seguidilla, Spanish stanza form. Lines 
of 7 and 5 syllables in stanzas of 4 or 7 
lines. Rhyme scheme: XaYa ;bZb. This 
form admits of some metrical irregularity 
and of assonance instead of rhyme. 

E.M.W. 

Semantics* The conveying of ideas, 
emotions and imagery by poetic language 
involves problems of ‘meaning* in their 
most acute form. Each individual has an 
idiosyncratic understanding even of con¬ 
crete objects—e.g, the phi^e ‘a yellow 
light * conjures up a mental response which 
depends on the person's having been 
taught that, when light falling on the 
retina from a certain kind of object in the 
physical world evokes this particular 
mental reaction, the object which gives 
rise to the reaction is designated ‘ a yellow 
light’. The information has to be handed 
down by word of mouth from generation 
to generation—a person who had never 
been shown either the colour ‘yellow’ or 
‘a light’ by demonstration could conjure 
up no mental concept on seeing the words 
‘ a ycIlow' light Mental reactions to 
physical objects may vary from brain to 
brain—each person has his own set of 
mental responses by which he recognizes 
and can discuss the physical world, and the 
components of each set are valid for that 
particular person. Where abstractions 
are concerned, i.e. where no visual concept 
is summoned up by a word, the problem 
of communicating ‘meaning’ is much 
more acufe, e.g. in such a statement as 
‘kindness is tl^ highest of the virtues’, 
what are the meanings of ‘ kindness 
‘highest’ and ‘virtue’ and what are the 
meanings of those words by which you 
are trying to define them ? 

In poetry the variations of psychologic^ 
mood invoked by sequences of words is 
something which no one can assess. The 


f>ersonality, upbringing, emotional c.x- 
pericncc and intellectual attainments of 
both writer and reader affect communica¬ 
tion in poctr>' and imaginative prose more 
than in any other field of writing; and two 
people reading the same poem may not be 
a\%‘are tliai, within the limits of their own 
set of mental responses and taking the 
emotions they have experienced in other 
fields of life as referrents, they are each 
undergoing quite different reactions. One 
of the characteristics of 20th-ccntur>' 
literature is that man’s increasing ability 
to think constructively about the com¬ 
plexity of communicating ideas, emotions 
and imagery has checked the spontaneity 
of flow of many poets and writers of 
imaginative prose. Litcrar>’ expression 
no longer seems $0 simple, and in an 
attempt to communicate some psycho¬ 
logical state as precisely as possible the 
poet resorts to unexpected similes and 
strange rh>'thms—almost shock tactics— 
in order to avoid private association of 
ideas on the part of the reader. This 
brings in its train the superficial imitators 
who use intensely personal imager)* which 
means nothing at all to anyone else because 
it has only particular significance for the 
wTitcr instead of being chosen with the 
idea of having universal significance for 
the reader. Sec Criticism ; Taste. 

W. R. Brain, ‘Speech and Thought*, in 
The Physical Basis of Mind, cd. P. Laslctt 
(1950). HAn. 

SenariuSy a metrical line consisting of 6 
feet or containing 6 stresses, in Latin and 
Greek especially the iambic trimeter, 
which was the metre most commonly used 
for Latin dramatic dialogue and vr^is 
employed by the fabulist Phaedrus. The 
alexandrine line is a form of senarius. 

C.T.O. 

Sendebar (Lt6ro de los ettgahos e los 
asayamientos de las mugeres, 1253), Spanish 
collection of stories. There is a central 
story which connects 26 very humorous 
tales of female deceptions. The book uns 
translated from the Arabic by order of 
prince Fadrique, brother of AlJfonso X of 
Castile. 

D. Comparettj, Researches respecting the 
Book of Sindibad (1882; with Span, text and 
Eng. tr.); Libro de los enganot^ ed. A. Bonilla y 
San Martin (1904). E.M.W. 

ScptenariaSi a metrical line consisting of 
7 feet (especially the trochaic tetrameter 
acatalectic) or containing 7 stresses, 
exemplified in the weU-kno\vn medieval 
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Latin ' Mihi cst propositum in taberna mori' 
and in the Middle English Ormulunty 
Foana Morale and (in irregular form) 
Robert of Gloucester's Chronicle. A late 
example is in Russell Lowell's vcrse» e.g. 
‘There's naught so hard, Lord Byron says, 
as getting under way'. When broken into 
four and three elements it becomes the 
common metre (q.v.) C.T.O. 

/ 

' Sequence (sequetiiia), a liturgical com¬ 
position sung between the Epistle and the 
Gospel, after the Alleluia, which was 
prolonged in a Jubilus on the final a. In 
the earlier French sequences, the words 
were set to the melody of the yubilus, 
whereas in the St Gall sequences, which 
were once considered the earliest, the 
first strophes use the melody of the 
Alleluia. 

The claim of Notker of St Gall (fqiz) 
to be the virtual inventor of sequences, on 
the basis of his account of how he came to 
experiment with such compositions after 
studying an antiphonary from Jumieges, 
has been abandoned, though he was a 
writer of many admirable ones. Sequences 
had already been composed in France, 
and these often end each line on a, a 
sign of their primitive connexion with the 
Alleluia. 

When sequences were no longer adapted 
to existing melodies, they ceased to be in 
prose and a.ssumed rhythmical form, with 
assonance and, later, rhyme. The nth 
century was a period of transition; Wipe’s 
Victimae pascitali is an example. As the 
sequence developed, it resembled more 
and more a rhythmical hymn. Adam of 
St Victor’s sequences represent the highest 
formal development. 

The remote origin of the sequence is to 
be found in poetical homilies used in the 
Syrian and Palestinian churches. 

C. Blumc and H. M. Bannister, Anal. 

53-55; W. U. Frere, The Winchester 
Troper (1894); E. Wellcsz, Eastern Elements 
in Western Chant (1947) and History of 
Byzantine Music and Hyninography (1949); W. 
von den Steinen, * Die Anfingc dcr Sequen- 
zendichtung', in Zschr. f. schweiz. Kir^en- 
gesch. (1946^47) and Notker der Diehter (z voU, 
1948); F. J. E. Raby, Poetry 

(1927). F.J.E.R. 

Scraplon Brothers {Serapionovy Bratya), 
a literary group formed in Feb. 1921 by a 
dozen young Soviet writers who demanded 
that literature should remain free from any 
ideological or political interference. The 
very name of the group was taken—rather 
ostentatiously—from one of E. T. A. 
Hofhnann’s most romantic tales. The 


group, which lasted only some three years, 
included Fedin, Vsevolod Ivanov, Kaverin, 
Nikitin, Shklovsky, Slonimsky, Tikhonov 
and Zoshchenko. }.L. 

Sermon. The Christian sermon as a 
type of literature can be traced back to the 
sub-apostolic age in the so-called 2nd 
Epistle of Clement, possibly of 2nd- 
century date. In the preaching of Origen 
in the following century it becomes an 
orderly exposition of Scripture, often 
highly allegoric, and its systematic report¬ 
ing now makes it available for a wider 
circle of readers as well as for future pulpit 
repetition by those incapable of producing 
sermons of their own. With such out¬ 
standing Greek orators of the 4th century 
as Basil, Gregory of Nazianzus and John 
Chrysostom, classical learning and classical 
eloquence further transform and refine the 
sacred discourse, which, in the west, was 
to receive from Ambrose and Augustine 
its severer Latin models. Library cata¬ 
logues, homiliaria and summae show as 
clearly as original works the immense 
authority wielded by these early Fathers 
throughout the middle ages and, indeed, 
far beyond. By the 13th century the Latin 
sermon achieves its full elaboration at the 
hands of friars and other trained scholastics, 
and its nice divisions and distinctions, 
rhetorical apparatus and formal structure 
henceforth proclaim it the true sister of the 
ars dictaniinis : parler, e'est prichcr. More 
important, though hard to determine, has 
been scrmonic influence on the growth of 
vernacular European languages and litera¬ 
ture. 'Without any doubt, the most 
ancient use of the vulgar tongue has 
occurred in preaching’, and such employ¬ 
ment of Celtic, Teutonic and Romance 
dialects is recorded from at least the 7th 
and Slavonic from the 9tli century on¬ 
wards. Medieval popular evangelism also 
created a vogue for moral exempla of all 
kinds, vivid illustrations from current life, 
anecdotes, fables, legends, proverbs and 
marvels, pagan os well as Christian, 
snatches of verse and even facetiae. The 
bold satiric attacks of 'the Menots, the 
Maillards and this Barletta' on the sins and 
follies of society are equally typical of 
preaching elsewhere and, like the personi¬ 
fication of vices and virtues, the dialogue, 
the developed allegory and the realistic 
treatment of Scriptural characters and 
events, of much in the vernacular verse and 
drama of the times. Contemplative litera¬ 
ture has likewise profited from the inspira¬ 
tion of Bernard of Clairvaux and the 
Victorines to tiuit of Thomas k Kempis. 
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In the Protestant era the pnnted sermon, 
which spread the message of the Re¬ 
formers, fostered for generations a taste for 
sermon-reading. During the course of 
the 17th century, under court patronage, 
sacred eloquence reached its zenith in 
two countries. The litcrar>' heritage of 
Elizabethan and Jacobean England thus 
revealed itself in such masters of ‘meta- 
physicar prose as Lancelot Andrewes, 
Joseph HaJI, John Donne and above all 
Jeremy Taylor. In the land of Pascal and 
La Rochefoucauld the majestic periods of 
Bossuet, the searching analysis of Bourda- 
loue and the charm of IVlassilton, *thc 
pulpit Racine', occupy a place of similar 
distinction in the histor>' of French letters, 
while in Austria an Abraham a Sancta 
Clara still thrusts and burlesques in the 
manner of Geilcr* Today, after many 
further vicissitudes, the ars predicandi 
seems to be perishing. 

The best and most modem biblio. for the 
sermon in the middle ages is in L. Mourin, 
Six ttnttons franpais inedits de Jean Gtrson 
(1946); for the later periods, see £. C. Dargan, 
History of Preaching (2 voU, 1905-12). For 
its literary' signihcance, G. R. Owst, Literature 
and Pulpit in Medieval England (1933)- 

C.R.O. 

Scstina, a poem consisting in its strict 
form of 6 6-linc stanzas, with a 3-linc 
envoy; the linc-endings of the first stanza 
(being all different) arc repeated in the 
other 5 in a dififerent order, so that the last 
end-word of a stanza is the first end-word 
of the next stanza; of Proven9al origin, its 
invention is attributed to Amaut Daniel 
(c. 1200), who was imitated by Dante; 
the poets of the Pl^iade adapted it to 
French, in which it was especially cultivated 
by the Comte de Gramont (r. 1840); in 
English there arc notable examples by 
Edmund Cossc and Swinburne. 

C.T.O. 

Shah-Nameh C Book of the Kings *), the 
Persian national epic, written by the poet 
Firdowsi and consisting of about 60,000 
verses in couplet form. Shah^Nameh^ 
owing to its antiquity, puri^ of language 
and outstanding literary merit 1$ considered 
the greatest monument of the Persian 
language, and its author the unrivalled 
epic poet of Persia. Shah^Narruh deals 
with the rise of the first legendary dynasty 
of the Persian empire, the golden age under 
jamshid, a thousand years of cruel rule 
by the tyrant Zahhak, the restoration of 
national sovereignty under Freydun, the 
protracted struggle between Iran and 
Turan, the exploits and herculean feats of 


Rustam the Persian national hero, the 
invasion of Alexander the Great, the 
subsequent disintegration of the country* 
and, finally, the rise and fall of the 
national Sassanian empire. The latter 
part of Shakesameh, dealing with the 
Sassanian empire (a.d. 224-652), is of 
great value to the historian. Shah^ 
Nameh has enjoyed unbroken popularity 
among Persians for about a thousand years, 
and owing to the poetical genius of 
Firdowsi has completely overshadowed 
numerous previous and subsequent 
attempts to compose a work of its kind. 

Ed. T. Macan (Calcutta, 1829): J. Mohl 
(Paris, 1813-68); A. Vullcrs, (Leyden, 1877- 
84); Brukhim (Tehran, 1943-46); Book of the 
Kings, tr. J. Atkinson (1832); metrical tr. 
A. G. Warner and E. Warner (9 vols, 1905- 
24); Le livre des rois, tr. J. Mohl (7 vols, 
1876-78). 

F. Wolff, Glossar zu Firdosis Schahname ; 
Verskankordanz der Schahname (2 vols, 1935). 

E.Y. 

Shinkokioshu (‘The New Kokinshu'), 
Japanese poetical anthology*, ordered in 
I2QI by the emperor Gotoba, compiled in 
1206 by Fujiwara no Sadaie and five others, 
and revised in 1210 and subsequently. It 
is usually considered the most significant 
of the 20 imperially-commissioned antho¬ 
logies after the KoHnshu (q.v.) and it was 
the largest up to that date, containing 
f ,975 tanka poems, in a usually refined and 
symbolistic style. 

Eng. tr. of selected poents, A. Miyamori, 
Masterpieces of Japanese Poetry^ I {1936); 
Kokusai Bunka ShinkOkai, Introduction to 
Classic Japanese Literature (1948). E.B.C. 

Shoku Nihongi Continuation of the 
Nihongi\ q.v.), Japanese historical chron¬ 
icle, written in Chinese, covering the years 
697-792. A first draft was submitted in 
794 by Fujiwara no Tsuginawa (^727; 
t796) and others to the emperor, who 
ordered its completion, effected in 795 
mainly by Sugano Mamichi (t8i4). It is 
the second of the Rikkokushi (‘ Six 
National Histories’)* 

Eng. tr., J. B. Snellen, in Trans. As. Soc. 
Japan, 2nd ser., 11 (t934)» >4 (>937)* 

G. B. Sansom, ‘The Imperial Edicts in the 
Shoku-Nthongi’, in Trans. As. Soc. Japan, 
2nd ser., I (1924); H. Zachert, Die kaiserlichen 
Erlasse des S^ku^Nihongi (1932). E.B.C. 

Short Metre (S.M.), a stanza-form, 
consisting of 4 lines, the first 3 of which 
have 3 stresses ea^ and the fourth 4 
stresses, used in hymn-writing. See also 
Long MmtB. C.T.O. 
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Short Story. The short story is the very small amount of the experience of 


most natural of litcrar>- forms. It can be 
accurately identified in many ways, but no 
matter how it is identified, it remains a 
brief communication. 

The spoken parable, the account of 
adventure, the anecdote, the joke, the funny 
stor>’, all these were the short story before 
the short story was put to paper and given 
form. 

The Old Testament and the New 
Testament are full of excellent short 
stories. No family of the world which 
descn.es to be named a family was ever 
without its story-tellers. Every people 
has a lore, which is in fact a series of 
stories told again and again. 

There is no person in the world who 
is not himself from time to time a teller of 
stories. The exchange of stories is 
continuous, the kinds of stories are endless. 
Were it possible to take dotvn an account 
by a small boy of the events at school one 
afternoon, the boy’s words, printed, would 
in all probability constitute a short story. 
If the trouble were taken to do the same 
thing with an account by an old lady of a 
whole year spent sitting on a front porch, 
this also in print would constitute a short 
story. 

The adventure of living or of failing to 
do so effectively or dramatically must be 
communicated by people to people, which 
is the telling of stories. There is of 
course some difference beoveen a spoken 
story and a written story. A great many 
effective writers have sought to write as if 
they themselves were speaking, or as if 
someone else were doing so. The people 
however hardly ever try to speak as if 
what they were saying was writing. 

The point is that the short story, the 
unprolongcd communication bct\Yccn 
somebody and somebody else, is natural 
and inevitable. 

The first story-tellers spoke their 
stories, remembered them, changed them, 
improved them, so that in telling a story 
again and again over a period of years the 
story became formal and artful. Such 
matters as character, setting, atmosphere, 
style, suspense and conclusion were 
considered and exploited. 

The one story that has been and is being 
told again and again is of course the story 
of man alive. The story is endless. The 
variations of it are infinite. Thus, for 
the writer of short stories there can never 
be a shortage of raw material on which to 
work. Can this be said also of the 
novelist ? It most certainly can, because 
the novel also is only a longer account of a 


human beings. The written short story 
will be found again and again, entire and 
complete, in many novels. The matter 
of length, the matter of number of words, 
is at first relevant and finally irrelevant. 

'I’hc terms short story and novel have 
come to have fairly specific meanings, at 
least for literary specialists. 

For the people themselves however any 
story is a story and anything in covers is a 
book. 

The short story is without a doubt the 
freest form of writing, freer certainly 
than any of the kinds of poems and 
perhaps freer than the novel, although 
this point might be a source of literary 
controversy. 

A story can be all the things a poem and 
a novel cannot be. A story can be a poem 
and it can be a novel in essence and it can 
be both of these things at once, but no 
poem con be a short story and no novel can 
be a short story. 

A short story can be the plainest kind of 
communication or the most complicated. 
It can be the most orderly kind of expres¬ 
sion or the most haphazard. If there is a 
writer who w a writer, a short story can 
come to pass effectively without any 
involvement in any of the literary theories 
of the form with respect to the allegedly 
basic requirements, such as plot, develop¬ 
ment, outcome. These elements can be 
useful or useless, depending upon who the 
writer happens to be. 

For it is the writer who is the writing, 
and it is the writer himself who establishes 
and maintains the rules creating the reality 
of any writing he does. 

A short story can be nothing much more 
than pure style. It can be an exultation, 
for instance, or it can be an expression of 
despair. 

The short stories of Edgar Allan Poe are 
stories of plot, suspense, atmosphere, and 
mood. They are, all of them, art stories, 
and altogether lacking in connexion with 
real life. Their reality is an art or even 
an artificial reality. Through Poe tlic 
short story became excessively formalized, 
so that for a time it was virtually 
imprisoned. 

Guy de Maupassant fmed the form once 
and for all in what would appear to be die 
greatest achievement in the form by one 
writer. He may be said to have written a 
few great stories, many good stories, and 
enormous numbers of bad ones, but the 
fact remains that in every story he wrote, 
great, good, or bad, there is a sense of real 
life, and all together his stories are a 
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celebration of the pleasure and pain of 
mortality. 

Chekhov pushed the short story form 
into another area of freedom^ melancholy, 
charm and grace. 

O. Henry in America must be remem¬ 
bered for both a ^^lid achievement, and a 
mischievous influence. His trick ending 
appealed to many readers for many years. 
In only two or three of his stories was he 
able to become so deeply involved in truth 
as 10 forget the trick ending. Generally, 
his stories seem to have been manufactured 
by a machine rather tlian written by a 
human being. The machine is witty, it 
has a heart, but it is a machine. 

The short story of Dickens, although 
relatively insignificant in the body of his 
work, is free, human and effective, for 
Dickens, whether writing a short story or 
a long story, was an improviser. Impro* 
visation is more nearly the way of nature 
itself than orderliness. 

Literary theory has it that a short story 
should be something that a reader can 
read in one sitting. The trouble with this 
theory is that some readers can sit longer 
than others. Generally speaking, when 
another method of measurement is em¬ 
ployed, it is said that a short story should 
be anywhere from twenty-five hundred 
words to something under ten thousand 
words. Anything under twenty-five hun¬ 
dred w'ords is considered to be a short 
short story. Anything over ten thousand 
words is considered to be a long short 
story. And anything over twenty thous¬ 
and words is considered to be a novelette. 
All of this measuring is conveitient for 
certain kinds of literary experts but it is 
mainly meaningless. There are whole and 
nugnificent stories in the Old Testament 
which are frequently under five hundred 
words in leng^. There are any number 
of passages in long novels which are over 
twenty thousand words and yet quite 
accurately can be considered short stories. 

There can be no final theory about any 
kind of writing. The first requirement is 
a writer, the second a reader. In between, 
the theories can flourish for ever. They 
seem to flourish most abundantly when the 
writers and the short stories involved are 
the least fresh and most repetitious, and 
finally the most apt to fall by the wayside. 

The writing of bad short stories can be 
taught. The writing of good ones hap¬ 
pens pretty much by itself, because there 
has happened to be a writer in the first 
place. 

The possibilities for the form must be 
for ever infinite, for as long as there are 


people with the breath of life in them the 
one stor>' continues to unfold and to 
challenge him who wishes to capture 
and hold fast a small portion of that 
astonishing fable. 

No man ought to embark upon a career 
of short-story writing who is not aware that 
he himself lives a hundred short stories a 
day and that he is not unlike anybody else 
in the world in this, lie should also 
understand that his chances of making a 
living by writing short stories are very 
poor and he ought to be willing to write 
them solely because he \rishcs to do so, or 
must do SO. 

Is the written short story necessar>* to 
contemporary man ? The answer is that 
It most certainly is when it is well written, 
or, to put it another way, when it happens 
to be great. 

As for the unwritten short stor>\ that is 
as necessary and as inevitable as the air 
itself. W.S, 

Siamese Literature. The glory* of 
Siamese literature is threefold: its distinc¬ 
tive poetry (chiefly double quatrain and 
extended verse); Buddhist literature and 
commentary; legal literature. In recent 
years essayists and novelists have copied 
western models with some success and the 
realistic novel with psychological problem 
scenes enjoys popularity among the 
sophisticated. Translations of French and 
Russian plays and noveb, dotvTi to existen¬ 
tialism, began a vogue in the 1940s; 
western scenes, plots and dramatic situa¬ 
tions are given typical Siamese settings and 
attract increasing attention. The short 
story is now a favourite medium for the 
Siamese author. Skilful experiments in 
free verse have not met with the success 
they deserve; efforts to recast the old ' high 
style’ classical masques and dramas arc 
succeeding. Paitama Sompothiyan (the 
standard life of Buddha), still published in 
classical style, is now available in modem 
colloquial style, and dramatic versions 
bring it even closer to the people. See also 
Indo-Chinese Literature. N.W. 

Sicilian School^ the term applied to the 
poets in the vernacular associated with the 
court of the emperor Frederick II and of 
his son, Manfred (ti266). The name (cf. 
Dante, De Vulgari Eloq., I, 12) properly 
denotes the court itself which under 
Frederick was centred at Palermo, not the 
nationality of the poets, who came from 
the mainland as well as from Sicily, though 
they were mostly southerners, llie school 
represents the first appearance of Italian as 
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a poetic literary lanfruagc. Herein lies its 
importance; for its poetic themes it 
depended on the love-poetry of France and 
Provence. It lasted about 50 years. With 
the downfall of the Hohenstaufen power in 
Italy the literary centre of the peninsula 
moved north to 'I’uscany and Bologna. 

Aiitoloi'ia rid primi secnii della left. ilal. II. 
La scualn siciliana, cd. G. Lazzeri (1Q42): La 
Magna Curia. La se. p. sie., cd. C. Guerrieri 
Crocetti (1947). 

F. Torraca, Studi tti la liriea ilal. del 
Duecento (1902); Dc Bartholomacis, 

Primordi della liriea d'arle in Italia (1943); 

G. . 4 . Cesarco, origini della poeria liriea e la 
p. sic. sotto gli jteti {1924). K.F. 


young Silesians to acquire learning and 
polish abroad, especially in Holland, and 
deprived them of cultural foci on their 
return. The resultant absence of an 
organized literary public exercising a 
critical function has been held to explain 
the unbridled lush imagery of the later 
Silesians, as well as the failure of the 
Silesian drama to develop. 


H. Hcckcl, Geseh. d. dl. Lit. in SehUsien 
(1929): J. Nadlcr, Literalurgetch. d. dt. 
Stamms und Laudschaflen, 2 (1931); P. 
Hankaincr, Dt. Gegenrejormation und dt. 
Barack (1935); H. Schoffler, Dt. Osten im dt. 
Geisl von Opils zu Wolff (1 940; brilliant). 

L.W.F. 


Sictc Infantes dc Lara, Cantar di- los. 
Fragments of this lost Spanish chanson de 
gesle have been reconstructed by H. 
^lenindez Pidal from the prose versions 
of it preserved in the Crdnica general of 
Alfonso X and in a later revision of it. 
'Phis stor>- of murder and revenge occurs 
later in ballads, in plays by Juan de la 
Cueva and Lope de Vega and in an epic by 
the Duque dc Rivas. 

U. Mendndez Pidal, La leyenda de los 
In/antes de I^ra (1896), Beliquias de la poesla 
^piea espahola E.M.W. 

Silesian School. Earlier literary histor¬ 
ians distinguished two Silesian Schools in 
17th-century German literature: the first 
(a misnomer) grouping together the 
immediate followers of Martin Opitz's 
refonn, many of whom were neither 
Silesians nor active in Silesia (c.g. Dach 
and Fleming); the second, centred round 
Hofmannswaldau and Lohenstcin and the 
poets of B. Neukirch’s anthology, with 
Gryphius as a transitional figure between 
the two schools. It is now customary to 
distinguish the general movement of 
Opitzian reform from tlic various local 
styles and traditions which it engendered or 
influenced, of which the specifically Silesian 
is one (beside e.g. those of Kdnigsberg, 
NUmberg, Saxony), and to speak of a 
Silesian group which includes elements of 
both so-callcd Silesian Schools but is in 
fact largely identical with the second, 
although it also includes Gryphius and 
Angclus Stlesius. 

A defensive and menaced Lutheran 
culture strongly influenced by the counter- 
Reformation and produced by peculiar 
historical circumstances was characteristic 
of the Silesians who from Bbhme through 
Opitz to GUnthcr dominated German 
literature. In an age when culture tvas 
learned and courtly the absence of a 
university and an important court drove 


Silva, Spanish metre. A combination of 
It-syllable and 7-syllablc lines most of 
which rhjmc; there is no prescribed order 
of rhvmcs or of long and short lines. 

E.M.\V. 

Sinhalese Literature. Though there is 
evidence to show that literary activity in 
Ceylon began as early as the 3rd century 
B.C., the earliest extant specimens of 
Sinhalese literature arc the so-called 
Sigiriya Graffiti, inscribed on the ‘mirror 
wall’ at the Sigiriya fortress. They are a 
scries of short lyrics, the earliest of which 
can be traced back to the 5th century a.d. 
The earliest extant Sinhalese literary works, 
however, arc the Siyabaslakara, a work on 
rhetoric and the Sikhavalahda, a disciplin¬ 
ary guide for Buddhist monks, both 
assigned to the 10th century. 

Two important prose works, Gura- 
lugflmi’s Amavatura and Dharmapradi- 
pikdva, appeared during the close of the 
i2th century and were followed in the 13th 
century by several more prose works, 
the most important of them being the 
Butsarana, Saddhannaratnavaliya, the 
Piff&valiya and the ThUpavarnsa. 

The earliest extant narrative poems, 
the Muvadevddvata, the Sasaddvata and 
the Ketvsilumiria, were composed during the 
I2th and 13th centuries. Historical and 
Buddhist themes pre-occupied the minds 
of later writers till at the end of the 14th 
century there appeared the new literary 
form of the Sandesa (‘messenger poem’). 
Several Sandesa poems were composed in 
the 15th century besides some narrative 
poems, the most important of which are 
Sri R&hula's Kdvyasehhara and V&ttdve’s 
GuttilakSxjyaya. 

During the next three centuries literary 
activity in Ceylon suffered a setback 
owing partly to successive invasions by 
Europeans and partly to internal strife and 
dissension. The most important writexa 
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of this long dark period were the p<»t 
Alagiyavanna Mohottala and Valivi^a 
Saranarikara, the Buddhist reformer and 
writer. 

In the 19th century Sinhalese writers 
came under the influence of European 
literature, which is most noticeable in the 
novel. In the field of poetry too, a marked 
change in form and character has been 
noticed and not a few Sinhalese poets have 
given up the narrative and epic forms in 
preference to the l>Tical. The Sinhalese 
drama is yet in its infancy, though folk 
plays have for centuries played an impor¬ 
tant part in the social and cultural life of 
the people. Dramatic works produced in 
recent times show considerable European 
influence. 

M. Wickremasinghe, Sinhalese Literature 
{Colombo, 1950); E. R. Saratchandra, The 
Sinhalese Novel (Colombo, i95®)- 

P.E.E.F. 

Sirvente, French and English form of 
the Provencal sirventes, denoting a poetic 
form used by troubadours and, in the 
earlier examples, dealing with the political 
and military rivalries of the great. Con¬ 
spicuous among the authors of sirventes 
are Bertran dc Bom, Pons de Capdueil, 
Bernard dc la Barta, Guilhem Montan- 
hagol. C.T.O. 

Skaz (from skazat', to tell), a special 
folkloristic genre of Russian literature. It 
usually deals with events told by an eye¬ 
witness, with all the mannerisms and 
inflexions typical of a peasant or a member 
of the lower middle-class. 

Nikolay Leskov in particular created 
masterpieces stylized in this manner: 
Levsha, Ocharovanny Stramrik, Zapeeluit- 
lenny Angel. After Leskov the stylized 
jAaz-genre was taken up by Alexey 
Remizov whose influence, like that of 
Evgeny Zamyatin, persisted after 1917- 
The best known representative of the 
jfezs-genre in Soviet literature is (or was) 
M. Ishchenko. 

V. Krupyanskaya and B. Sidcl’nikov, ‘ Ustny 
narodny skaz', in Narodnoye tvorchestvo 
No. 6 (1938); A. K. Moroseyeva, Kak 
raiolal's narodnym skazom (1939)- J-L- 

Slovak Literature. Until the second 
half of the i8th century Latin, Hungarian 
and Czech were used by Slovaks as literary 
languages. After sporadic moves towards 
linguistic independence Anton Bemol^ 
established a standard language based in 
the main on the western thalects. This 
commended itself for a time to many 
Slovak Catholics, and one notable poet, 


Jan Holly, nTOtc his patriotic epics in it. 
The Protestants however continued to 
employ Czech as their literary language 
(e.g. KolMr and SafaHk). 

In the 1840s a Protestant patriot, 
L’udovlt Snir, worked out a standard 
language based on the central Slovak 
dialects; it soon found general acceptance. 
A group of gifted poets used it from the 
outset, notably Andrej SladkoviC whose 
epic Marina ushered in modem Slovak 
literature. In poetry’ the Slovak writers 
could draw on the rich tradition (in matter 
and form) of native folk-poetry: this was 
done to great effect by J4n Botto. In the 
late 19th century lyrical poetry was 
dominated by the passionate Slavophile 
Vajansk^ and the prolific and versatile 
Hriezdoslav. 

Prose fiction, already successfully prac¬ 
tised by Jan Kalinfiak and Vajansk^, 
reached maturity in the work of Marlin 
Kukuiin. 

Since 1900 Slovak poetry has on the 
whole followed the main European streams: 
the neo-romantic manner is represented by 
Ivan Krasko and Martin Razus, sy’mbolism 
by E. B. LukaC, the poetry of socialism by 
Laco Novomesk^, surrealism by Rudolf 
Fabry. In prose the regional and social 
novel and short story have always been 
predominant and are most notably ex¬ 
emplified in the work of Timrava and 
Milo Urban. A considerable and more 
versatile talent is shown by Margita 
Figuli. The historical novel has been 
most successfully cultivated by Ladislav 
N4da5i-J<g6. 

Since 1948 socialist realism has been the 
only officially sanctioned literary technique 
for the Slovaks, as for the Czechs. 

A. Mriz, Dijitty slovenskej liUratury (1949; 
the most up-to-date general suivey); J. Vlick, 
Dfjiny literalury slovenskej (1923)'* 

Die Literatur der Sloiiaken (i943)> Albert 
Prazdk, Dijiny slovenski literalury. I (t9S0): 
Jin Irmler, Slotcakisches Lesebueh {i943» •ti 
Slov^). See Czech Literature. Rj\. 

Slovo o poUni Igoreve (The Lay of 
Igor’s Campaign), the fecst poetic monu¬ 
ment of old-Russian literati^. Its sub¬ 
ject is the unfortunate expedition of print* 
Igor Svyatoslavich against the nomadic 
tribe of the Polovtsy in 1185, his defeat, 
captivity and escape. Written in beautiful 
rhytiunical prose after the Byzantine 
patterns, it is full of poetic beauties. 
Some passages have the magic and fresh¬ 
ness of folk-songs. The work represents 
a mixture of Christian and pagan elements, 
of a spontaneous feeling of nature and also 
of political harangues imbued with a 
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valiant patriotic spirit. It must have been 
written by one of the prince's warriors 
some time about 1187. The MS. (early 
16th century) was discovered by count 
A. I. Musin-Pushkin and first published 
in 1800. The original MS. perished in 
the Moscow conflagration (1812), but a 
copy of it made for Catherine II remains. 
There have been some doubts as to Slovo's 
authenticity (the most recent from A. 
Mazon). Authoritative opinion is now 
decidedly in favour of its genuineness 
(but sec Forgeries, Literary). 

Sloto 0 polku Igoreie, cd. N. K. Cudziy and 
P. Skosyrev (1938); La Geste du Prince Igor, 
text and trs into French, modem Russian, 
English and Polish, made and commented by 
H. Grtfgoirc, R. Jakobson and M. Szcftcl 
(New York, 1948); The Tale oj (he Armament 
of Igor, text and (not always reliable) Eng. tr. 
L. A. Magnus (1915). 

E. V. Barsov, Slovo 0 polhu Igoreve (3 pts, 
1887-89); V. N. Pcrcts, K izucheniyu Slova 0 
polku Igoreve (1926; with biblio.); A. Mazon, 
I^ Slovo d’lgor (1940); Sloto o polku Igoreve, 
cd. S. K. Shambinago (1940). J.L. 

Societies, Literary. The number of 
literary societies has increased enormously 
in the last hundred years. As a result of 
wider education, interest in literature and 
the other arts is no longer confined to an 
enlightened few. This process has created 
a need for societies which not only provide 
their members with the means for contact 
and discussion, but can also accumulate 
funds with which to maintain specialized 
libraries, edit the texts which interest them 
and circulate periodicals in which the 
results of their researches can be published. 
These societies may be concerned with all 
forms of literature or may concentrate on 
one subject, author or period. 

Literary societies of historical importance 
included groups of writers and their 
friends united by a common creative ideal, 
and this type is distinct from the societies 
which cater for the reader and the scholar. 
In England there were, for instance, the 
Areopagus created by Spenser, Sidney and 
others; Johnson’s ‘Club’, of which Burke, 
Goldsmith and Boswell were members; 
and the circles which frequented Will’s, 
the Grecian and the other coffee-houses of 
the 17th and 18th centuries. InFranccthe 
Pl^iadc (q.v.), of which Ronsard was the 
leading figure, elaborated rules for poetry 
and the use of language in advance of the 
Academic Fran9aise, which itself developed 
from a private literary circle. Later on 
the salons (q.v.) of ^e 17th and i8ih 
centuries set the literary fashion of their 
day. Italy produced the early academies 


and the Arcadia (sec Academies). In 
Germany there was the DcutschUbende 
Gesellschaft founded by Gotisched, who 
envisaged it as an 'Academic Allemande’ 
and this was followed by the poets of the 
Gottingen Hainbund (q.v.). In Spain the 
Gcneracidn de '98 had political as well as 
literary influence at the end of the 19th 
century. 

A number of the learned societies which 
emerged in Europe during the 17th and 
18th centuries, many of which still survive, 
originally embraced all forms of learning, 
but with the increase in human knowledge 
and the consequent tendency towards 
specialization, they were obliged in course 
of time to come dowm on one or the other 
side of the fence which separates the 
humanities from the natural sciences. 
The Royal Society, founded in London in 
1662, at first set no limits to the field which 
it proposed to explore. Among its early 
members were Dryden, Waller and other 
men of letters. Yet its subsequent 
activities became so exclusively scientific 
that, in 1900, when it was required to 
represent British humanistic scholarship in 
the International Union of Academies, it 
was found unable to do so and the British 
Academy was founded to relieve it of this 
task. Similarly the Royal Society of 
Edinburgh (1785) originally consisted of a 
‘physical’ and a ‘literary’ class, but the 
physical class secured such dominance 
over its fellow that the literary class only 
once had the honour of providing the 
Society’s president. This was Sir Walter 
Scott, who held office from 1820 to 1832. 

A similar tendency has prevailed in 
France, where a large number of societies 
entitled ‘ Academic (or Sociiti) des 
Sciences, Arts et Belles Lettres’ were 
founded in provincial centres from the 
17th century onwards, the earliest being at 
Caen (1652) and Ntmes (1682). 

Other early foundations have retained 
a literary character. The Honourable 
Society of Cymmrodorion (1751) and the 
Spalding Gentleman’s Society (1709) 
among the earliest. The latter included 
Pope, Ad^son, Gay and Bentley amongst 
its first members and served as a model for 
similar societies founded soon afterwards 
at Peterborough and elsewhere. The 
Literary and Philosophical Societies of 
Manchester (1781), Newcastle (x793)» 
Leeds (18x8), Hull (1822) and Bath (1823) 
have dl maintained at least a partial 
interest in liler^ matters. 

The following selective list of con¬ 
temporary societies is intended only for 
rapid reference. To prevent it becoming 
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unwieldy many societies have been 
deliberately omitted, while others have 
been excluded for lack of evidence of 
their continued activity; doubtful cases 
are marked with an asterisk. Academics, 
which are more or less authoritative 
bodies not open to general member* 
ship, are dealt with separately under 
Academies, Literary. In the case of 
national or regional societies^ the place 
sho\v*n may be taken to be the location 
of their headquarters or the place at 
which their publications arc issued. No 
publications are shown except current 
periodicals. 

Argentina : Argentine Association of 
English Culture (Buenos Aires). Instituto 
Cervantino (Buenos Aires, 1947)* Insti- 
tucidn Cultural EsparSola (Buenos Aires). 
Sociedad de Biblidfilos Argentines (Buenos 
Aires, 1928). 

Austria: Grillparzer^Gesellschaft (Vienna, 
1890. Pub. Jahrbuch, j89i-*). Hof- 
mannsthahGesellschaft (Salzburg, t949)* 
Wiener BibliophiIcn*Gesellschaft (1912. Pub. 
Jahrbuch). Wiener Goethe-Verein (1878. 
Pub. Chronik, 1886-). Vcrcin fur Volks- 
kundc (Vienna, 1895. Pub. Osterreichische 
Zeitschr^t fur Volkskunde, 1895*). 

Beix;iUM: Cercle Royal Artistique et 
Littdmirc (Brussels, 1847). Koninkltjke 
Kring voor Oudhcidkunde, Letteren en 
Kunst van Mechelen (1886. Pub. Handelingcn, 
1889-). Soci6t6 de$ Bibliophiles de Belgique 
(Brussels, 1737). Soci^t^ des Bibliophiles 
de Li6ge (1863. Pub, Bulletin, 1882-). 
Soci^t^ Li^gcoUe de Litt^rature Wallonne 
(1857. Pub. Bulletin, 1858-), Vcrecniging 
dcr Antwerpschc Bibliophielen (1877. Pub. 
De Gulden Passer, 1924*-). 

Brazil: Soctedade dos Cem Biblidfilos do 
Brasil (lUo de Janeiro). 

Canada: Literary and Historical Society of 
Quebec (1824. Pub. Transactions, 1831-). 

Czechoslovakia : Liter&mihistoricki 

Spol^nost Ceskoslovenski (Prague, 1935*). 
Spolek Cesk^ch Biblio&lti^ (Prague, 1908). 

Denmark: Danskc Sprog* och Litteratur* 
SeUkab (Copenhagen, 1911)» Islandske 
Litteratursandundet (Ck^erihagen, 1912). 
fszlcnska Bdkmenufdlag ((^penhagen, 1780). 
Jysk SeUkab for Historic, Sprog og Licteratur 
(Aarhus, 1932). SeUkab til UdgiveUe af 
Gammel ^rdisk Litteratur (Copenhagen, 
x88q). 

Finland: SuomaUUen KirjEUUuuden 

Seura (HeUinki, 1831. Pub. Toimituksia, 
1834-). Svenska Litteraturs&lUkapet i 
Finland (HeUinki, 1885. Pub. Skrifter, 1886-; 
Fdrbandimger, 1886-*). 

France. —The numerous provincial 
* SociA^ (or Acadtouea) des Sciences, 

Lettrea et Arts ^ are excluded. Their activities 
are now mostly archaeological and historical. 

Alliance Fran^aUe (Paris, 1884; with 


agencies and a large membership throuL*hout 
the world. Its object is to spread knowledge 
of the French language and literature). Lcs 
Amis de Balzac (Paris, 1923). Les .Amis 
de Combray (Association des Amis dc Nlarccl 
Proust) (liliers, Eurc-et-Loire, 1947). 

I.^ Amis d'Edmond Rostand (Paris, 1948). 
Les Amis de Flaubert (Canceleu, Seine-Inf., 
1913). Les Amis dc Francis jammes 

(Bordeaux). Lcs Amis de Francois Copp^e 
(Paris). Les .Amis de George Sand (Paris, 
1926). IwCS Amis de Georges Bemanos 

(Pans). Les .Amis dc Guy dc Maupassant 
(Paris). Les Amis dc Jean-Jacques Rous¬ 
seau (Montmorency, 2946). Les /\mis de 
La Fontaine (Paris). Les Amis dc IVIon- 
taigne (Paris, 1912. Pub. Bulletin, 1937-). 
Les Amis dc Musset, formerly * Lcs Nluset- 
tistes* (Paris, 1906). I..es Amis de Rabelais 
(Chtnon, 1948). Les Amis dc Rimbaud 
(M^zi^rcs, 1927), Ixrs /Vmis de Remain 
Rolland (Paris, 1945). Les Amis de Ron sard 
(Tours). Lcs Amis des Lettres (Paris 
1937> Sives imancial and other support to 
writers). Les Amis dc Verlaine (Paris). 
Lcs Amis d*Henri Bergson (Paris). Asso¬ 
ciation GuilUume Bud6 (Paris, 1917; edits 
Greek and Latin texts). Association pour 
la Diffusion dc la Pensde Fran9aise (Paris. 
Pub. Bulletin critique du livrc fran^ais, 1945-). 
Les Bibliophiles Nunois(i923). Compagnie 
Litt^raire du GcnCi d^Or (Perpignan, 1923; 
dealing with French and Catalan literature). 
Les Lamartiniens (Paris, 1902). Matson de 
la Po^ie (Paris, 1928; offers 4 literary prizes 
yearly). Lcs Rosati Picards (Amiens, 1894; 
specializes in the Picardy dialect). Soci^t^ 
Anatole France (Paris, 1932). Soci^c^ 
Chateaubriand, (Chastenay-M^abry, Seine, 
2930). Soci^t^ dc Publications Romanes et 
Fran9aiscs (Paris, 1930). Soci^t^ des 
Anciens Textes Francois (Paris, 1872). 
Soci6t^ des Auteurs et (jompositeurs Drama* 
tiques (Paris, 1791). Soci^t^dcs Bibliophiles 
Dauphinois (Grenoble, 1905). Soci6t6 des 
Bibliophiles de la Guyenne (Bordeaux, 1866). 
Soci^t^ des Bibliophiles Francais (Paris, 
1820). Soci<^t<^ des Bibliophiles Lyonnais 
(1885). Soci^t^ des Bibliophiles Normands 
(Rouen, 1863). Soci^t^ des Gens de Lettres 
(Paris, 1838; professional association, em* 
bracing the Soci^t^ des Pontes Francis and 
the Syndicat des £crivams). Soci^t^ des 
Longues Romanes (Montpellier, 1870. 
Pub. Revue des langues romones, 1870-). 
Soci£t6 des Textes Francis Modemes (Paris, 
1905). SociM d*£tudes StaSiliennes (Paris, 
1929). Soci^U d'Histoire du Th6dtrc (Paris, 
1932. Pui. Revue d^histoireduth^itre, 1948-). 
Socidt^ d^Histoire Litt^ruire de la France 
(Poris, 2894. Pub. Revue d’histoire litt^raire 
de la France, 1894-). Socidtd Fran^aisc 
de Reproductions de Manuscrits k Peinturcs 
(Paris, 1911). Sod6t6 J.*K. Huysmans 
(Paris, 1926). Soci6t^ Litt^raire, Historique 
et Archdologtque de Lyon (1778). Soci6t< 
Littdraire *La Tour Magne* (Nimes, 1931). 
Soci^^ Po^que de France (Paris. Pub. 
Revue Utt 4 raire et artistique). Le Souvenir 
d^Al&ed de Vigny (Paris, 1947). 
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Gfrmany : Deutsche Dantc-Gescllschaft 
(Weimar, 1865. Pub. Deutsches Dantc-Jahr- 
buch, I9t9-). Deutsche Shakespeare- 
Gcseilschaft (Weimar, 1864. Pub. 
Shakespcarc-Jahrhuch, 1865-). Dcutscher 
Spmchvercin(Berlin, tSSs). GerhartHaupt- 
mann-Archiv (Dresden. 1949)- Gescllschaft 
der Bibliophilen (Weimar, 1899). Gcseilschaft 
der Bucherfreunde zu Ilamburc (1908). 
Gescllschaft der Freunde Rainer Maria Rilkes 
(Berlin, 1951). Gescllschaft fur Deutsche 
Literatur (Berlin, 1888). Gcseilschaft fiir 
Romanische Literatur (Dresden, 1902*). 
Gocthc-Gesellschaft (Weimar, 1885. Pub. 
Goethe. Vierteljahrschrift, 1936-). Guten- 
berB'Gesellschafl (Mainz, 1901. Pub. 
Jahrbuch, 1926-). ilebbcl - Gescllschaft 
(Wcssclburen, tgzs). Heinc-Gesellschaft 
(Flamburg, 1947). Holdcrltn-Gcsellschaft 
(Tilbinccn, t 947 ). Lcssing-Gesellschaft 
(Fronkfurt*am-hlain). Lilicncron-Gcsell- 
schaft (HamburK, 1921). Raabe-Gcscllschafl 
Olrunswick. 191 «)• Siuttcartcr Litcrarischer 
Vcrcin (1839*). Theodor Storm-Gescllschaft 
(Husum, 1947). Thomas Mann-Gcsellschaft 
(Nutembertf, 1949). Vcrcin fur Nicder- 
deutschc Spracltforschunfi (Hamburg, 1875). 
WicRcndruckgcscllschaft (Berlin, >924)- 
Wilhelm Busch-Gcscllschaft (Hanover, 

1930)- 

Great Britain; Anglo-Norman Text 
Society (Oxford, 1938). Ballad Club 
(Glasgow, 1876). Belfast Literary Society 
(1801. Pu6.Annals. 1901-). Bibliographical 
Society (London, 1892. Pub. Transactions, 
1893-). Birmingham Central Literary 
Association (1856. Pub. Central Literary 
Magazine, i873-L Book Society (London, 

1929. Pub. Bookman, 1946-). British 
Drama l^eaguc (London, 1919: maintains a 
dramatic library for amateur actors and issues 
editions of plays). British Poetry-Drama 
Guild (York, 1948; specializes in poetry and 
drama recitals. Pub. Quarterly News-Letter 
and annual cultural volume). BrontK 
Society (Haworth, 1893). Bums Federation 
(Kilmarnock. 1891. Pub. Bums Chronicle, 
1892-). Cambridge Bibliographical Society 
(1949. Pii6. Transactions, 1949-). Charles 
I,amh Society (London, 193 S)- Chester 
Society of Natural Science, Literature and Art 
(1871. Pub. Proceedings). City Pickwick 
Clubd-ondon, 1909). Classical Association 
(London, 1903. Pub. Classical Review’, 
1887-: Classical Quarterly, 1907-; Greece 
and Rome. 1931-)- Clifton Shakspere 
Society (Bristol, 1876). Conrad Society 
(Leeds, 1931). Cowper Society (Olney, 
1900). Dickens Fellowship (London, 1902, 
and branches in various centres. Pub. The 
Dickensian, 1905-). Early English T«t 
Society (London, 1864). Edinburgh Biblio¬ 
graphical Society (1890. Pub. Transactions, 
t93b-). Edinburgh Burns Club (1848). 

Elizabethan Literary Society (London, 1884). 
English Association (London, 1906, and 
branches in several centres. Pub, English, 
1936-; English Studies (Essays and Studies), 
1948-). English Goethe Society (London, 


1886. Pu6. Publications, 1886-). Folklore 
Society (London, 1878. Pub. Folk-Lore, 
1890-), Francis Bacon Society (London, 

1886. Pub. Baconiana, 188&-). Friends 
of the National Libraries (London, 1931; 
helps the national libraries to acquire valuable 
printed books and manuscripts). Gaelic Text 
Society (Edinburgh). Glasgow Dickens 
Society (1906). Gypsy Lore Society 
(Edinburgh, 1888. Pub. Journal, 1888—). 
Hakluyt Society (London, 1846; prints rare 
texts dealing with voyages and travel). Henry 
Bradshaw Society (London, 1890; edits rare 
liturgical texts). Honourable Society of 
Cj’mmrodorion (London, 1751. Pub. Trans¬ 
actions, 1892-). Hull Literary and Philo¬ 
sophical Society (1822). Hull Literary 
Club (1879. Pub. Humberside, 1922-). 
Irish Literary Society (London, 1892). 
Irish Texts Society (London, 1898). Jane 
Austen Society (Alton, 194 ®)- Johnson 
Club (London, 1884). Johnson Society 
(Lichfield, 1909). Johnson Society of 
London (1928. Pub. The New Rambler, 
1941-). Keats-Shclley Memorial Assoda- 

tion (London, 1903). Kipling Society 
(London, 1927. Pub. Kipling Journal, 1927-). 
Lakeland Dialect Society (Carlisle, 1939 - 
Pub. Journal, 1939-). Leeds Philosophical 
and Literary Society (1818. Pub. Proceedings, 
1925-). Leicester Literary and Philo¬ 
sophical Society (1835). Literary and 
Philosophical Society of Newcastle upon 
Tyne (1793). Lowestoft Literary and 
Scientific Association (1911). Luttrell Society 
(Oxford, 1946; reprints rare English texts). 
Malone Society (London, 1907; prints rare 
dramatic texts and documents on drama in 
England). Manchester Literary and Philo¬ 
sophical Society (1781. Pub. Memoirs and 
Proceedings, 1858-). Manchester Literary 
Club (1862). Modem Humanities Re¬ 
search Association (Cambridge, 1918. _Pub. 
Modem Language Review (1905-), published 
since 1922 on behalf of this society). Mod¬ 
em Language Association (London, 1893. 
Pub. Modem Languages, 19 * 9 “)* Nationid 
Book League (London, 1925. Pub. 'Books , 
1944-; British Book News. 1942-). Ox¬ 
ford Bibliographical Society (1922). P.E.N. 
Club (London, 1921; a \yorld association of 
writers with headquarters in London and some 
60 centres throughout the world. Pub. 
P.E.N. News, 1927-). Poetry Association 
(London, 1949). Poetry Society (London, 
1909. Pub. Poetry Review, 19x2-; Voice 
of Youth, X9SI-). Robert Louis Stevenson 
Club (Edinburgh). Roxburghe Club 
(London, 1812; edits and prints rare texo 
in fine editions). Royal Literary and 
Scientific Institution (Bath, 1823). Royal 
Society of Literature (London, 1823). Saltire 
Society (Edinburgh, 1936; ita publicat^ 
include various coUections of poetry, etc. 
object of the society is to foster Scottish 
culture). Samuel Pepys Club (London, 
1903) • Scottish Text Society (Bdinbu^b, 
tSSa)* Shakespeare Association (London, 
19x7), Shakespeare Fellow^p (London 
1922; inveatiBatea the attribution of Shake* 
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spcare's plays and poems lo Edward dc Vere, 
Earl of Oxford). Shaw Societ>' (London, 
1941). Sir Walter Scott Club (Glasgow, 

1891). Society for Pure English (Oxford, 

1913; suspended, 1946). Society for the 
Study of Nlediaeval Languages and Literature 
(Oxford, 1832. Pub. Medium Aevum, 1932-). 
Society of Authors (London, 1884. Pub. The 
Author, 1890-). Spalding Gentleman's 

Society (1709). Sunday Shakespeare Socict>* 
(London, 1874). Tarbollon Literar>' 
Society (1780; originally called the 'Bachelors’ 
Club’). Virgil Societ>' (London, <943)* 
Warrington Literary and Philosophical Society 
(1870. Pub. Proceedings, 1946^). Welsh 
Bibliographical Society' (Carmarthen. Pub. 
Journal, 1910-). Whitby Literary' and 

Philosophical Society (1823). Wimbledon 
Literary' and Scientific Societ>* (1891). 
Wordsworth Society (Dove Cottage Trustees) 
(1890). Yorkshire Dialect Society (Leeds, 
1897. PttA. Transactions, 1898—). 

Greece: Association of Arts and Letters 
(Athens, 1938). £vXXoyos flap^ 

yaooos (Athens, 1865). 2 *vAAoyor ir/>or 
Atabooiv (Athens, 1899). 

Hungary: Ady Tdrsasag (Debrecen). 

Batsinyi J 4 nos Irodalmi Tirsasig (Budapest, 
194$). Kisfaludy-Tdrsnsig (Budapest, 
1830). Magy'ar Irodalomtdrt^neti Tarsasag 
(Budapest. Pub. Irodalomtbrtenet, 1912*-). 
Pet 5 h«-Tdrsasdg (Budapest, 1876). Vajda 
Jdnos Tdrsasdg (Budapest, 1926). 

Iceland : fslenzka Bdkmcntafilag (Rcyk* 
javik, 1816; a branch of the society* noted 
above at Copenhagen). 

Irish Republic: Bibliographical Society of 
Ireland (Dublin, 1918). Dublin Literary 
Society. Folklore of Ireland Society (An 
Cumann le Bdaloideas £ircann) (Dublin, 
2927. Pub. Bdaloidcas, 1927*-). Gaelic 
League (Connradh na Gaedhilge) (Dublin, 
1893). Society for the Preservation of the 
Iriah Language (Cumann Buan^Chosanta na 
Gaedhilge) (Dublin, 1877). 

Italy: Few towns of any size are without 
an academy of one sort or another. Some 
account of them given under the heading 
Academies, but, since they are very numerous 
and their interests are seldom confined to 
literature, they are excluded from the present 
list. Their names may be found in directories 
such as the Annuario generale d*Italia. 

Associazionc Culturale Italiana (Turin. 
Pub. Quademi ACI, 2950-). Associazione 
Giosufc Carducci (Como). Atcnco di Sci* 
enze, Letterc ed Arti (Brescia, 1802; limited 
to 8c * academicians’). Ateneo Veneto 
(Venice, 28x2). Centro di Studi Manzonia* 
ni (Milan, 1938. Pub. Annali manzoniani, 
Centro di Studi Tassiani (Bergamo, 
1951. Pui. Studi tassiani, 2951-). Circolo 
del Cabinetto ds Lettura (Messina, 1862). 
Istituto di Alta Cuitura (Milan, 19x1)* 
Istituto Nazionale del Dromma Antico 
(Syracuse). Istituto Nazionale del Dramnw 
Italiano (Rome). Societk Colombaria 
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(Florence, 1735^). Socicta Dantcsca Italians 
(Florence, 1888. Pu^. Studidantcschi, 1920—). 
Society Filologica Friulana (Udme, 1919. 
Pub. Cc fastu). Society F'^ilologica Romans 
(Rome, 1901. Pub. Studi romanzi, 1903-). 
Soctecii Letterana dj Verona (iSo8). 
Socicta Nazionale Dante Alighieri (Rome, 
1889; disseminates Itali.in language and liter- 
anjrc at home and abroad; it maintains centres 
at which discussions and the * I^ectura Dantis* 
are held). Socieic Europ^enne dc Culture 
(A'enicc, 1950. Pub. Comprendre, 1950-). 

Thk Netherlands: Linschoten-\*crecnigmg 
(The Hague, 1908; issues rare or unpublished 
works on travel). Maatschappij dcr Ncder- 
landse Letterkunde (Ixridcn, 1766. Pub. 
Tijdj>krift voor Ncdcrlandsc taal- cn letter- 
kundc, 1881-). Ncdtrlands-Vlaamsc Vcrce- 
niging Noord-Zuid (Amsterdam. 1943)* 
Selskip for Fiyskc Tael- cn Sknfcenkcn- 
nissc (Leeuwarden, 1844). 

Norway: Norsk Samlag (Oslo, 1S68. 
Pub. Maal og Minne, 1909*). Selskapet til 
Utgivelsc av Gamic Norske H&ndsknfter 
(Oslo. 1940). 

PoiAND: Towarzy'stvvo Litcmckic im. Ad am a 
Mickievricza (Lwow, 1886. Pub. Pami^tnik 
liccrackie, 1902-). Zwiqzek Litcrotow 
PoUkich (Warsaw, 1920). 

Portugal: Institute de Coimbra (1852. 
Pub. O Instituto, 1852*). Institute para a 
Alta Cuitura (Lisbon & Coimbra, 1929). 

Spain: Asociacidn dc Biblidfilos de Bar¬ 
celona (1944). Ateneo Barcelona (i860). 
Ateneo CientiBco, Literario y Artistico 
(Madrid, 1835. Pub. Ateneo). Eusko- 
Ikoskuntza (Sociedad de Estudios Vascos) 
(San Sebastian, 1918). Instituto de Cuitura 
Hispanica (Madrid, 1941. Pub. Boietfn, 
1947-). Sociedad C^stellonensc dc Cuitura 
(Castcllon de la Plana). Sociedad dc 
Biblidfilos Espafioles (Madrid). Sociedad 
Men6ndez PeUyo (Santander, 1918. Pub. 
Boietfn, 2919-). 

Sweden; Foreningen for Svensk Kultur- 
historia (Stockholm, 1918. Pub. Rig, 1918-). 
Kungliga Humanistiska Vctcnskapssxunfundct 
(Lund, 1921). Kungliga Humanistiska 
Vetenskapssamfundet (Uppsala, 1896). 
Letteratedtska Fdrcningen (Stockholm, 1875. 
Pub. Nordtsk tidskrift fdr vetenskap, konst och 
industri, 1878-). Lyriksomfundet (Stock¬ 
holm. Pub. Pocsi, 1948-). Samfundet de 
Nio (Stockholm, 2910. Pub. Svensk Littcra- 
turtidskrift, 1938-). Svenska Fomskrift- 
slUskapet (Stockholm, 1843). Svenska 
Humanistiska Fbrbundet (Stockholm, 1896). 
Svenska Litteratursillskapct (Uppsala, 1880. 
Pub. Samlarcn, x88o-). Svenska Vitterhets- 
samfundet (Stockholm, 2907). Vetenskaps- 
Societeten (Lund, 1920). 

Switzerland: Schweizerische Schillerstif- 
tung (Zurich, X905). GeselUchaft fUr 
Deutsche Sprache und Literetur (Zurich, 
2894). Literarische Gesellschaft Bern 
(1889). Schweizer Bibliophilen-G^ellschaft 
(Beme, 19x2). Soci6t6 Jean-Jacques 
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Rousseau (Geneva, 1904. Pub. Annalcs, 
1905-). 

United States of Amfj^ica: Acom Club of 
Connecticut (New Haven, 1899; issues reprints 
of rare books relating to Connecticut). 
American Antiquarian Society' (Worcester, 
Mass., iStz; its library includes an extensive 
collection of early American printing, 
especially periodicals). American Council 
of Learned Societies (Washington, 1919; the 
/Vmcrican representative in the International 
Union of Academies. Pub. Bulletin, 1920-). 
/Nmcrican Dialect Societ>' (Greensboro, N.Y., 
1889). American Folk-I^rc Society (Phila¬ 
delphia, t888. Pub. Journal of American 
Folk-Lore, 1888-). American Poetry Associa¬ 
tion (Boston, Mass., 1925). Andiron Club 
(New York, 1907. Pub. The Colonnade, 
X907-). Ath^nt^e Louisianais (New Orleans, 
1876. Pub, Comptes rennus, 1887—). 
Augustan Reprint Society (Ann Ar^r, 
Mich., 1946). Bibliographical Society of 
America (New York, 1904. Pub. Papers, 

1904- ). Bibliophile Society (Boston, Mass., 
1901 ; publishes rare works in fine editions). 
Bohemian Club (San Francisco; a society of 
pla>^sTights. Pub. Annals, 1898-). Book 
Club of California (San Francisco). Boston 
Athenaeum (1807; spccialiaing in art and 
literature). Caxton Club (Chicago, 1895). 
Chatauqua Literary and Scientific Circle 
(Chatauqua, N.Y., 1878). Classical Associa¬ 
tion of the Atlantic States (Philadelphia. Pub, 
Classical Weekly, 1907-; Classical Journal, 

1905- , issued jointly with the Classical Asso¬ 
ciation of New England (Boston, Mass.), the 
Ctossical Association of the Middle West 
and South (Menasha, Wis.) and the Classical 
Association of the Pacific States (Berkeley, 
Calif.). Club of Odd Volumes (Boston, 
Mass., 1887. Pub. Year Book, 1911-). 
Dante Society (Cambridge, Mass., 1881. 
Pub, Annual Report, 2882-). Dibdin 
Club (New York, 1895). Dii^ens Ameri¬ 
can Fellowship (New York). Edgar Allan 
Poe Society (Baltimore). Elizabethan Club 
(New Haven, Conn., 1921). Grolier Club 
(New York, 2884; its * object is literary study 
and promotion of the arts pertaining to the 
production of books*). Hispanic Society of 
America (New York, 1904). International 
Arts and Letters (New York). Interna¬ 
tional Mark 'Pwain Society (St Louis. Pub, 
Mark Tn^iin Quarterly, 1936-). Literary 
Anniversary Club (San Francisco). 
Literary Guild of America (New York, 2927; 
largest /\merican book club). Literary 
Society of Chicago (1874). Medieval 
Academy of America (Cambridge, Mass., 
1925. Pub. Speculum, 1926-). Modem 
Language Association of America (Baltimore, 
2883. Pub. American Literature, 1929-; 
Comparative Literature, 2949-). National 
Poetry Society of America (Washington, 2947). 
Order of Bookfellow*s (Cldcago. Pub. Poetry 
Annual). Rowfant Club (Cleveland, 1892; 
book club). Roxburghe Club of San 
Francisco (1925)* Shakespeare Association 
of America (New York, 1923. Pub. Bulletin, 
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1924-). Shakespeare Fellowship—American 
Branch (New York. Pub. Shakespeare 
Fellowship Quarterly). Society for the 
Advancement of Scandinavian Study 
(Menasha, Wis., 1910. Pub. Scandinavian 
Studies, 2911—). Walt Whitman Society 
of America (Hempstead, N.Y., 1936). 

USSR: Leningradskoye OblJcstvo Biblio* 
filov {i923^). ObS^cstvo Izudenija Russkoj 
Litcratury im. A. S. PuSkina (Leningnid*). 
ObSdestvo Ljubitelej Rossijskoj Slovesnosti 
(Leningrad, 2887). ObJdcstvo Ljubitelej 
Rossijskoj Slovesnosti pri M.G.U. (Moscow, 
2811). Russkoye Bibliogrofideskoye ObSdestvo 
pri M.G.U. (Moscow*). Russkoye Biblio- 
logideskow ObSdestvo (Leningrad, 1899*). 
Russkoye Ob$dest>'o Druzej Knigi (Moscow, 
2920*). 

(Much of the kind of work done by literary 
societies elsew'hcre is carried out in Russia by 
official institutions.) 

Yugoslavia: DruJtvo Slovcnski Knjiiev- 
nikov (Ljubljana, Pub. Novi svet, 1948-). 
Matica Hn*atska (Zagreb, 2839. Pub, Hrvatsko 
kolo, 2850-). Matica Srpska (founded in 
Pest, 2826; transferred to Novi Sad, 1864. 
Pub. Laptop is, 1826-). Slovenska Matica 
(Ljubljana, 1864. Pib. Zbomik, 2899-). 
Srpska Knjiicvna Zadruga (Belgrade, 1893), 

The best sources of information arc the 
publications of the societies themselves. See 
also Academies. Of literary year-books, those 
which contain the fullest information about 
societies arc: Wriitr^s and ArtisVs Year Bock 
(London, 2902 ff.); Almanack det lettres (Paris, 
2946 fT.). 

The governments of Holland, Denmark, 
Norway and Sweden publish state almanacs 
containing details of various types of society. 

Details of British societies are given in: G. 
Handlcy-Taylor, Literary^ Debating & Dialect 
Societies 0/ Great Britain & Ireland, ... A 
directory etc. (Hull, 29 S* 5 supp. 295 ^)- 

For an historical approach see: H. R. 
Steeves, Learned Societies and English Literary 
Scholarship (New York, 2913); A. Hume, The 
Learned Societies and Printing Clubs of the 
United Kingdom^ being an account of^ thAr 
respective origin^ history^ objects and constitution 
(London, 1847); Johannes Milller, Die 
icissenschoJiliehM Vereine und Cesellschaften 
Deutsehlands im 19. fh, (Berlin, 19*7)}, J* 
Thompson, Handbook of Learnt Societies and 
Institutions in America (Washington, 2^8); A. 
Growoll, American Book Clubs, Their begins 
nings and history etc. (New York, 1897). 

R.S.P.-C. 

Sonnet, a poem of 14 lines, with rhymes 
variously disposed according to the prac¬ 
tices of different nations and poets. TIm 
metre is not the test of a sonnet, though it 
is usually the dominant metre of the 
language: in Italian, the hendecasyllable, 
in Fren^, the alexandrine; in English, the 
decasyllabic. The ‘regular^ rhyme-pat- 
tem, current in all the Romance literatures 
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and practised by many English and 
German poets, is that of the Italian 
(Petrarchan) sonnet consisting of an 
octave rh>'ming abba abba followed by a 
sestet rhyming ede ded or ede cde. 

The pattern of the Italian sestet has 
however been much varied by good poets, 
using such combinations as edd ede, or 
ced ede etc. A distinct type of sonnet 
is the English or Shakespearean, which 
consists of 3 quatrains with alternate 
rhymes (usually, but not necessarily, 
different in each quatrain), followed by one 
couplet, thus: abab eded efef gg. Numer¬ 
ous poets have effectively combined the 
t^vo main types in * irregular' sonnets. 

The sonnet was probably invented in 
the early 13th century by the Sicilian 
school of poets, elaborating Provencal 
troubadour forms. It passed to Tuscany 
to be practised by Dante (in the Vita 
Nuova) and his contemporaries. Petrarch 
established both its form and its spirit 
by using it in his Rime to express his 
idealized love for Laura di Novi. But 
though this sonnet was to become the 
European model, it remained almost 
exclusively Italian until the 16th century, 
when foreign poets in search of new verse- 
forms discovered it at much the same date. 
While Boscin and Garcilaso de la Vega 
were establishing it in Spain (though here 
sonnets had been written a century earlier 
by Santillana), Sir Thomas Wyatt was 
writing the first sonnets in English. They 
were published in the Songesand Samteites 
(Totters Miscellafty) of 1557, together with 
examples by Surrey, the second early 
English sonneteer. While broadly imita¬ 
ting Petrarch, Wyatt showed an English 
addiction to the final couplet; Surrey 
added alternate rhymes, and the two 
pointed the way to Spenser, Sidney and 
the fully-emancipated sonnet of Shake¬ 
speare. Meanwlule the sonnet had been 
introduced to France by Clement Marot 
and Mellin dc Saint-Gelais. After them, 
Du Bel lay, whose influence Spenser 
acknowledged, showed his mastery of the 
Petrarchan form in UOlive (1550)—the 
first non-Italian sonnet-sequence—and in 
Les AntiquiUs de Rome and Les Regrets 
(both 1558). Ronsard and others of the 
Plriade group completed the naturalization 
of the sonnet in France and were an 
important secondary source of its diffusion. 
In Portugal it was used notably by 
CamSes in his Rhythnas (iS9S)- It was 
introduced to Germany, relatively late, by 
Wcckherlin and practised by Opitz and his 
school. 

The 16th century was the epoch of the 
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sonnet sequence—the book or series of 
sonnets written on a central theme, usually 
(imitating Petrarch) the praise of the poct*s 
mistress and the analysis of his feelings 
towards her. Sidney's Astrop/iel and 
Stella, Spenser’s Amoretti and Shake¬ 
speare's Sonnets are outstanding English 
sequences. The 17th century preferred 
the isolated sonnet; in the hands of court 
poets it often degenerated into a mere 
vehicle for the elegant ‘conceit' in the last 
line, but some Spanish and German poets 
used it for religious and martial themes; 
in England, Milton gave it new dignity, 
usually following the Petrarchan model 
but often ignoring the break between the 
octave and the sestet. In the i8th century 
the sonnet virtually disappeared, to be 
revived in the 19th by the romantics of all 
tvest European countries. Wordsworth 
used it fluently if somcw'hat loosely and, 
with the Elizabethans and Milton, is one 
of the English masters of the form. 
Lush or playful in Keats, sentimental in 
E. B. Browning’s Sonnets from the Portu^ 
guese, the romantic sonnet was braced by 
Baudelaire's exacting art to at least the 
equal of the best 16th-century examples. 
It remained for the French s>mbolists to 
adapt it to their more fluid prosody and 
for the Parnassian J.-M. de Heredia to use 
it as a vehicle for precise description in Les 
Trophifes. The 20th century has seen 
Rilke's fine mystical sonnets (Sonette an 
Orpheus); but most recent poets, seeking 
freer forms and avoiding cnd-rhjmc, have 
neglected this exacting form. 

Its sur\'tval-pow*cr hitherto has been as 
astonishing as the varied purposes it has 
served in several languages. It has proved 
equally appropriate for the expression of 
deep personal emotion and of domestic 
affection, for subtle analysis of feeling, for 
the evocation of moods and memories, for 
religious, patriotic, political and satirical 
themes. Its stylized yet relatively flexible 
form, which permits it to espouse the 
poet's thought without losing its identity; 
its length, which for mdst poets has proved 
a satisfactory length in which to explore 
and present a single concept; the possi* 
bility of linking it in sequences: these have 
been the chief technical reasons for its 
persistence. 

The Book of the Sonnet, cd. Leigh Hunt and 
S. A. Lee (1867); The English Sonnet, cd. E. 
Hamer (1936; anthology with good gen. 
intro.). G.B. 

South African Literature, The begin¬ 
nings of literature in the two official 
languages of the Union of South Africa, 
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Afrikaans and Enfilish, date from the 
second half of tlic 19th centur>'. 

(a) Afrikaans is the tongue of South 
Africans descended from the early Dutch 
colonists and those assimilated to them. 
Its development, from 17th centur>- 
Dutch, was an accomplished fact as early 
as the middle of the 18th century-, but it was 
not until the last quarter of the igth that a 
small group of nationally-conscious men 
claimed that it was more than a patois and 
should become the medium of religious 
and cultural life. After the South African 
war this became a broad national move¬ 
ment. In 1914 Afrikaans became a 
medium of instruction in goverrunent 
schools and in 1925 it took the place of 
Dutch as one of the oDicial languages. 
South African works written in Dutch 
belong to the Afrikaners’ heritage, but 
Afrikaans literature proper begins in the 
last quarter of the 19th century. 

Its most notable achievements are in the 
field of poctrj'. The first products were 
propagandistic and didactic doggerel, but 
the deeper feelings, the national consolida¬ 
tion due to the South African war, found 
voice in real poetry which brought 
consolation and spiritual liberation (E. N. 
Marais and the ‘triumvirate’: Celliers, 
Totius, Leipoldt). /\fter the not very 
prolific generation of 1920 (Toon van den 
Heever is the best known) came that of 
1934, inspired by the conviction that every 
nation is called to realize itself in taking 
part in modem thought and feeling and 
that the individual poet can give expression 
to the spiritual life of his people and his 
times only by fully realizing himself. 
These poets feel affinity to and draw 
strength from the modem poetry, art and 
thought of many countries while main¬ 
taining their independence. The most 
important of them are N. P. van Wyk 
Louw, Elisabeth Eybers and a little later 
D. J. Opperman. With them, Afrikaans 
poetry has attained the level of contem¬ 
porary Dutch and Flemish art. The 
literary quarterly Standpunte has won re¬ 
cognition and collaboration from over* 
seas. 

The same cannot be said of Afrikaans 
prose which has, however, in a surprisingly 
short time developed from mere didactic 
stories, mainly of adventure (G. R. Van 
Wielligh, J, H. H. dc Waal), to novels and 
short stories depicting South African life 
in its different aspects; these aim at 
psychological interpretation but are too 
much bound up with the typical and lack 
the imagination and vision which is found 
in the poetry. Favourite themes are man’s 
struggle against nature (D. F. Malherbe, 


C. M. van den Meever, J. van Melle, A. H. 
Jonkcr); the life of those that have lost 
or given up this battle and now have to 
adapt themselves to totally different 
econonuc, social and cultural conditions in 
the city (C. M. van den Heever); wild 
animal life (Sangiro, the Hobsons); the 
native and the coloured people (J. van 
Bruggen, Mikro, G. H. Franz, P. J. 
Schocman); history (G. S. Preller). Plays 
by such writers as Leipoldt and Grosskopf 
show dramatic power and technical skill, 
and other authors have interested them¬ 
selves particularly in one-act plays (Uys 
Krige, W. A. de Klerk, G. H. Bcukes). 

Though still very young Afrikaans can, 
in fact, boast a literature which has shown 
great vigour and surprising growth. 

F. C. L. Bosnian, Drama en Toneel in S.A., 

I (1928); M. S. B. Kntzinger, Plate-alias 
die Afrikaame Letterkunde (1931); F. J. E. 
Malherbe, Humor in die Algemeen en ty uiling 
in die Afr. Letterkunde (2nd ed. 1932) and 
Aspekte van Afrikaame Lileratuur (1940); T. 
Buning, Afrihaanse Verihou, 1 (1939); P. C. 
Schoonees, Die Prosa van die Ttceede Afri- 
kaanse Beufriny (3rd cd. 1939); P. J. Nicnaber, 
Onf Eerste Diglers (1940), Geskiedenis van die 
Afrikaame Letterkunde, 1 (with G. S. Nicnaber, 
1941), Bibliugrafie van Afrikaame Boeke (1943), 
Perspektief en Profiel (1951): C. M. v. d. 
Heever and P. dc V. Pienaar, Kultuurgeskie- 
denis van die Afrikaner (1945-50); R. Antonis- 
sen, Schels van den Onttoikkelingtgang der Z. A, 
Letterkunde (1946); G. Dckkcr, Afrihaanse 
Literatuurgeskiedenis (4th cd. 1947). G.D. 

(b) The English literature of South 
Africa is as yet little known beyond its 
borders, except for the work of a few 
writers who have become virtually ‘Eng¬ 
lish’. Among those who are known, 
Pringle (who lived in South Africa for 
only six years), Olive Schreiner, Sarah 
Gertrude Nlillin and Alan Paton are taken 
as South Africans but, one imagines, few 
readers in England today think of Roy 
Campbell, William Plomer or Noel Langley 
primarily as South Africans. An accepted 
convention, however, defines a SouA 
African writer as one who was bom in 
South Africa, or has published work there, 
or lived there during the greater part of his 
creative life. That there has been little 
outstandingly good work produced by 
English writers in South Africa is an 
inevitable consequence of the smallness of 
the English-speaking Euroi^an population, 
estimated at less than a niillion. 

Descriptive verse and the novel have 
been the two most popular genres, the one 
having its genesis in the work of Pringle 
{Ephemetides, 1828), the other in that of 
OUve Schreiner (The Story of an African 
Farm, 1883). Pringle wrote verse descrip* 
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tive of the South African scene in the 
manner of his time, and for nearly a 
hundred years his successors were content 
to follow in his footsteps. His claim to 
fame rests on his ability to have seen the 
stuff of poetr>' in the new sights, problems 
and lan^ages around him. Only with the 
publication of Roy CampbelTs The Flaming 
Terrapin (1924) did South African English 
poetry escape from the traditions of 
Pringle to find imagination, energy and 
new and striking images. The vitality 
of younger writers such as Butler and 
Delius owes much to the regenerative 
spirit of Campbcirs writings. 

Novelists have written on a variety of 
themes, mostly drawn from South African 
life and history; dominant in the minds 
of many of them have been the relations 
between the different races of the country, 
black and white, English and Afrikaner, in 
their attempts to find a way of life together. 
Olive Schreiner had touched on this all- 
important subject, but the modem impetus 
came from George Heaton Nicholls in his 
one novel Bay etc (1923) and from the 
early novels of Sarah Gertrude ^lillin. 
William Plomer, Frank BroNSTilee, ‘ R. 
Hemekin Baptist^ (i.e. Echelreda Lewis), 
Laurens van dcr Post {In a Province^ 1934 )» 
J. G. Williams and ‘Henry John May’ (/ 
am Black, 1936), and Alan Paton have all 
made distinguished contributions to it. A 
few novels have been written by non- 
Europeans, but only the work of Peter 
Abrahams has received notice in England 
and America. In writings other than fiction 
South Africa has a rich store of travels, 
memoirs and biography, records of the 
growth of a country where men have often 
lived vigorously and dangerously. 

F. C. Slater, The Centenary Book of South 
African Verse, 2800 to 292s (1925) and The 
Neu> Centenary Book of South African Verse 
(* 94 S)j J* Sneliing, Rhodesian Verse 2888-^ 
2Q28 (1938) and A New Anthology of RJiodesian 
Verse (1950); R. Macnab and C. Gutston, 
South African Poetry (1948); E. R. Scary, 
South African Short Stories (i947)* 

M. Nathan, South African Literature (192$); 
G. Lagenfelt, ‘Die Literatur dcs britischen 
Kolonialrcichct (SUdafrikas SchOne Litcra- 
tur)‘, in EDgli^he Studien, 61 (1927); F. B, 
Young, ‘S^uth African Literature’, in 
I^ndon Mercury, 19 (1928) ; E. R. Scary, 

‘ South African Literature in English ’, in 
Chambers’s Encyclopaedia (1950). E.R.S. 

Spanish«'American Literature* The 
difficulties inherent in the consideration of 
all colonial literatures confront the student 
of the first of them, that of the Spanish 
Indies. It is doubtful whether there is 
ever more than one literature, properly so 
called, in any one language. To the usual 
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difficulties. Spanish-American literature 
adds the further complication that many 
of the republics wish to regard their 
literature as an independent growth. 
Moreover there is a certain ambiguity' for 
some of them as to where their medieval 
period is to be found—in the Indian or in 
the Spanish past. For the outsider the 
answer to this question is fairly clearly the 
second alternative; but that is not an 
acceptable answer in all quarters. These 
difficulties seem to find a solution only in 
the notion of an expanding European 
culture that acquires perhaps greater 
homogeneity' as it gains in extension. Such 
a concept will, it seems, ultimately be 
found to account for colonial growths and 
by-products and at the same time enrich 
the content and raise the stature of the 
scattered sections of literary activity. In 
Spanish America the rcrmissaitce period 
allows for this; it is the romantic period 
which hinders the progress of such an idea, 
with its emphasis on nationality and 
political freedom, and its interest in the 
local and particular. 

The great mass of historical records of 
the discoverers and conquistadores is the 
primordial element in Spanish-.\merican 
culture, but they do not engage the 
attention of the literary historian. As soon 
as we turn to the literature proper, we find 
it difficult, if not impossible, to distin¬ 
guish it from the metropolitan literature. 
The same early stage plays, religious and 
secular, arc performed in Nlexico as in 
Madrid; Ruiz de Alarc6n, a Mexican, is 
absorbed into the literary history of the 
Peninsula; Ercilla, a Spaniard, composes 
the ‘Chilean’ epic; Hojeda, though bom 
in Spain, is a Peruvian friar and writes in 
Lima the best sacred epic in Spanish; Sor 
Juana Inis de la Cruz is a poet in the 
manner of G6ngora, Valle y Caviedes in the 
tradition of Quevedo, Madre Castillo in 
that of the great mystics of the home 
country. Even the earliest mestizo, Garci- 
laso el Inca, writing specifically on 
native Peruvian themes, is a beneficed 
cleric of the archdiocese of Cordoba and 
translates the neo-platonist dialogues of 
Abarbanel. In one particular, however, a 
new element is to be noted: the American 
scene produces in the Spanish genius a 
more sensitive responsiveness to the 
stimulus of nature, notably poor in 
peninsular writers: both in Castellanos and 
in Landivar this is observable, while in the 
romantics and subsequently it is firmly 
established. 

During the colonial period (for literary 
purposes, roughly 1550^1800) besides the 
writers already named the following should 
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wrote on the same theme as Ercilla; 
Rodriguez Freile, an amusing memoirist of 
Bogoti; Peralta Bamuevo, a Peruvian 
scholar best defined as baroque, like his 
Mexican counterpart, Siguenza y Gdngora, 
who was 20 years his senior but died 40 
years earlier. Concolorcorvo, Santa Cruz 
y Espejo, Lizardi in prose, Tcrralla y 
Landa, Garcia Goyena in verse, exemplify 
the 18th-century gift for satire, the first 
four with an extremely mordant wit, the 
last more benignly. Neo-classicism has its 
representatives in the poets Labard^n, 
Bello, the greatest mind Spanish America 
has yet produced, Olmcdo, Quintana Roo 
and, au fond, Heredia and Melgar. 

Romanticism in Spanish America ex¬ 
hibits several peculiarities; the first 
romantics were the actors in the indepen¬ 
dence movement, BoHvar was a product of 
18th-century education whose adult life¬ 
style was romantic, not rationalist; in his 
ideas and in his life, he is still parallel to the 
development of spiritual style in the 
Peninsula. Romanticism in literature, 
however, is another matter. Mexican 
romanticism is early and of French origin, 
romanticism on the River Plate is French 
too, but late; the Venezuelan movement is 
Spanish, the Colombian largely English, 
the Chilean is Argentine in origin; the 
dates of introduction range from 1826 for 
Mexico to the ’40s for Chile. Yet each 
national romantic movement is scanty; we 
can assemble a group of really worthy 
names only if we range over the area as a 
whole: Arbolcda, J. E. Caro, Garcia de 
Quevedo, Calcafio, la Avellancda, Zcnca, 
Rodriguez Galvdn, Echeverria, J. M. 
Gutierrez, Andrade, among the poets; 
MArmol, Blest Gana, Isaacs (the author of 
Maria, the first and one of the few novels 
of Spanish America to transcend the 
bounds of merely local interest, which it 
docs more successfully than even Taunay's 
Innocencia), J. V. Gonzdlez, Montalvo, 
among the novelists and prose-writers. 
But although romanticism imparts a 
certain independence of Spain to the 
literature of her former colonies (including 
Cuba, which was not politically free till 
1898) and creates a certain confusion 
among the different centres of culture, 
there is a fundamental Spanishness and 
cohesion: it is a romanticism of the 
emotions, of the abstract ideal, of fierce 
extremes—in other words of Rivas, 
Espronceda, Zorrilla, with a fatal pre¬ 
disposition to be influenced by Hugo. 
Nevertheless, whereas in Spain the second 
half of the 19th century was devoted to 


the development of the novel, in Spanish 
America, where even yet the novel is not 
fully mastered, it was poetry that came to a 
sudden flowering and in a most independent 
way. 

A/odernismo (q.v.) is without doubt the 
most original and the most powerful of 
Latin American contributions to literature. 

It is significant that it appears at a moment 
when Spanish influence was necessarily at 
low ebb and French and other foreign 
influences more free to work, but the 
essence of modernista poetry is not its 
foreign stimuli but its native l^Tical 
impulse, inherent in the Spanish-American 
temperament, as in the peninsular, and 
perhaps freer to range over a wider area of 
sensitirity than in Spain. Be that as it 
may, modemismo is seen to be fundamen¬ 
tally Hispanic not Gallic, and to exercise 
at the turn of the century a marked in¬ 
fluence on Spain herself. 

Spanish-American literature is less rich 
and developed in prose than in poetry. 
The native Hispanic tendency to self- 
regard and complacency, reiterated to the 
point of boredom in the auidros dt 
costumbres endemic in Spanish and Ameri¬ 
can literature, but specially rife during and 
after romanticism, hindered the develop¬ 
ment of a mature novel even longer in 
America than in Spain. Only one original 
contribution arose from it: the iradteidn of 
Palma, who created a form both diverting 
and moving, but of necessarily limited 
appeal. On the other hand one sees with 
pain the littleness of the cuadro preventing 
the expansion of Eugenio Diaz’s Manuela 
(1866) into a novel of tragic depth. From 
an important point of view, however, the 
whole strange phenomenon of Gaucho 
literature (q.v.) may be seen as arising 
from the cuadro mentality. European 
realism is reflected in Ocantos, Gamboa, 
Ldpcz-Portillo, Marroquln and the belated 
Carrasquilla. The novel only begins to 
grow in the hands of a group of writers of 
the River Plate region and as a prose aspect 
of modemismo. Rcyles, Larreta, GUiraldes 
and, after them, less modernista and more 
naturalist, GAlvez, constitute a nudeus of 
mature novelists in Spanish America. A 
little later the Venezuelans, Blanco 
Fombona, Gallegos and Teresa de la Parra, 
and the (Colombian, Rivera, are added to 
the list. Two novelists may be mentioned 
whose interest lies wholly in the bizarrerie 
of their themes: Barrios and Arivalo 
Martinez, and a third, Hemdndez Cati, 
a master of simple narrative devoted to 
the study of character psychology. To 
modernista prose must also be added the 
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es$a>TSt Redo who, in careful prose, fol¬ 
lowed the earlier political essapsts, bril¬ 
liant or fiery, but not finally persuasive, 
Hostos, Marti, Torres. 

One reason for the relative absence of 
real novelists from the Spanish-American 
literary scene does credit to the good feeling 
of those who otherevise might become 
novelists as the term is understood in more 
developed literatures. It is the emphasis 
laid, during the last 30 years or so, on the 
novel as the vehicle of social protest. As 
early as 1889 Clorinda Matto had published 
the first of these stories pleading for justice 
for the Peruvian Indian peasantry'. The 
subsequent list of noble publicists includes 
Lillo, L6pez Albdjar, A2uela, Arguedas, 
Loveira, Guzmdn, Osorio Lizarazo, Icaza 
and Alegria. Perhaps only the last has a 
grasp of the nature of the form he uses. 

Poetr>' since modernismo can be traced 
in the names of Barba Jacob, Maya, 
Huidobro, Borges, Neruda, Guillen, PeU 
liccr, Carrera Andrade and others, who 
oscillate between a modified traditionalism 
expressing a contemporary sensibility and 
an extreme confusionism in thought, 
feeling and form, indistinguishable from 
the ‘advanced’ poetry of the rest of the 
western world. There is at least no 
questioning the excellence of their cxecu* 
tion, judged by their own standards. 

Bibliographies of Spanish^American Liter 
ture (3 vols, 1931-3S); J« Cejador y Frauca, 
Historia de la Ungun y literatura eastellana (15 
vols, 1915-22); A. Coestcr, A Literary History 
of Spanish America (r928); M. Daircaux, 
Panorama de la Lititraiure Hispano^Am^icaine 
(1930); L. A. Sinchez, Nueva historia de la 
literatura americana (1944); J* A. Leguizamdn, 
Historia de la literatura hispanoamericana (2 
vols, 1945); E. H. Hespclt and others, An Ou/- 
luxe History of Span.^Amer. Literature (1946). 

B. Moses, The IntelUctual Background of the 
Revolution in South America, 7^x0-/$24 (1922) 
and Spanish Colonial Literature in South 
America, 1810-2S04 (1922); V. Garda Cald- 
erdn, Del romanticismo al modernismo (Paris, 
1910) and Semblenzas de America (n.d.); R. 
BUnco-Fombona, Grandes escritores de AmiUica 
(1917) and El modernismo y los pottos modernise 
tas (1929); I. Goldberg, Studies in Spanish 
American Literature (1920); G. D. Craig, The 
Modernist Trend in Spanish^American Poetry 
(1934); A. S. Blackwell, Sofne Spanish-Ameri^ 
can Poets (1937); A. Torres-Rloscco, La novela 
en la Amirtca Idspana (1939), Novelistas con-^ 
tempordneos de AmMca (1940), Grandes noveU 
islas de la AmMca hispana (2 vols, 1941), La 
gran literatura iberoamericana(ig4s) > M. vider, 

Del ensayo americano (1945) \ J. Valera, Cartas 
americanas (O^as combl.^ vols 41-42, n.d.). 

M. Men^ndez y Pelayo, Antologia de p^tas 
hispanoamericanas (4voUt 1893-95); C. Oyuela, 
Antologia poftica hispanoamericana (5 vols, 


1919—20); F. de Onls, Antologia de la poesia 
espanolae hispanoamericana, 7^62-793.* {1934); 
O. R. Beltran, Antologia de pottos y prosistas 
atneticanos (4 vols, 1937); D. Fitts, Anthology 
of Contemporary Latin-American Porlry (1947). 

R. Rojas, La literatura argentina (8 vols, 
1924-25); E. Garcia VcUoso, llisioria de la 
literatura argentina (n.d.); P, Henriquez Urefta 
and J. L. Borges, Antologia cldsica de la 
literatura argentina (n.d.).—Se/eeridfi Samper 
Ortega (Colombian Writers, loi vols, 1937); 
Bibliotcca popular de cultura colombiana (106 
vols, 1942 ff.); A. Gdmez Restrepo, Historia 
de la literatura colombiana (4 vols, 1945-47).— 
J. J. Arrom, Historia de la literatura dramdtica 
cubana (1944).—A. Arias and A. Montalvo, 
Antologia de poetas ecuatorianos (1944); I. J. 
Barrera, Literatura ecuatoriana (2 vols, I 944 )- 
—S. L. M. Rosenberg and E. H. TempUn, A 
Brief Anthology of Mexican Prose (1928) and 
A Brief Anthology of Mexican Verse (1928); 
J. Jimenez Rueda, Historia de la literatura 
mexteana (1934), Antologia de la prosa en 
AIMco (1938) and Letras mexicanas en el sigh 
XIX (1944); A. Castro Leal, Las ciai tnejores 
poesias (Urieas) mejicanas (1935); C. Gonzdlcz 
Pena, Historia de la literatura mexicana (1940). 
—M. Bcltroy, Las cien niejores poesias (Urieas) 
peruanas (1921); L. A. Sanchez, Historia de la 
literatura peruana (1921), La literatura peruana: 
Derr Otero para una historia espiritual del Peru 
(1929^ La literatura del Peru (1939) ; Biblioteca 
de culture peruana (12 vols, Paris, 1938); G. 
I-.ohmann Villcna, El arte dramdtico en Lima 
durante el Virreitiato (1945).—A. Zura Fcldc, 
Critica de la literatura Uruguay a (1921), 
Proceso intelectual del Uruguay (1930) and 
Indice de la poesia unsguaya contempordnea 
(i 93 S)* —Biblioteca de cultura venezolana (1940 
ff.); M. Picdn-Salas, Formacidn y proceso de la 
literatura venezolana (1940). E.Sa. 

Spanish Literature* Spanish literature 
cannot be neatly arranged in periods or 
styles. Certain characteristics obstinately 
overflow the arbitrary boundaries of 
centuries and genres. The continuity of 
heroic and lyric motifs is far greater than 
in English or French literature. The 
strange effects of the living together of 
Christians, Moors and Jews for many 
centuries are only now beginning to be 
appreciated. In Spain the renaissance 
did not mean the end of the medieval, 
which in a way has continued to influence 
all Spanish tvriters who write about 
Spaniards. 

There is some evidence that hints that 
heroic narratives were recited in the 8th 
and 9th centuries. The earliest surviving 
Spanish epic, the Poema de rtHo Cid^ was 
probably composed c» 2140. Other epics 
about Castilian heroes have been rccon* 
structed from prose paraphrases in chron¬ 
icles and from other sources. They 
continued to be recited until the 15 th 
century, when they gave place to the 
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popular ballads (romances), some of which 
arc di-monstrably composed from frag¬ 
ments of the earlier epics. The ballads 
have lived on in oral tradition until the 
present day; they have been collected in 
rural Spain, in Spanish America and in 
Sephardic settlements in Greece, Turkey 
and Morocco. This popular or semi- 
popular heroic literature is one of Spain's 
literary glories. 

The epics were paraphrased in the 
medieval chronicles. In the i6th century 
poets wrote ‘learned’ ballads in imitation 
of the popular ones, based on the chronicles. 
The dramatists—Cueva, Lope de Vega, 
Castro and V6lez de Guevara—not only 
took their subjects from chronicles and 
ballad cycles, they also quoted and glossed 
the ballads themselves in their heroic plaj’s. 
Corneille’s Cid, derived from Castro’s 
Moccdadcs del Cid, contains lines which 
consist of translations of parts of Spanish 
ballads. The late 16th-century vogue for 
cultivated ballad-poetry showed how G6n- 
gora and Lope do Vega could learn 
something about verse narrative from 
poetic oral tradition. Thereafter ballads 
disappear from Spanish literature (though 
they continued to be sung in country 
places) until the romantic revival, when the 
old subjects reappear in the ballads of 
Rivas and Zorrilla. In our own day 
Garcia Lorca’s ballads—which owe more 
to late street ballads than to popular heroic 
ones—have shotvn that the form is still 
capable of artistic use in Spain. 

The earliest European vernacular lyrics 
of post-classical times arc the Mozarabic 
poems, preserved by an extraordinary 
chance in Hebrew and Arabic characters at 
the end of poems in those languages. The 
earliest of these was written before 1040. 
They are popular love-poems, sung in 
rudimentarj* Spanish, in Moslem territory. 
They have verbal and thematic resemb¬ 
lances to the i3th-ccntur>’ parallclistic 
Portugue.se lyrics and to the Castilian songs 
preserved in 16th-century music books. 
Few purely Castilian popular lyrics date 
from before 1400, for until then nearly all 
cultivated poets wrote lyrics only in 
Galician. The oral lyric must have 
persisted, though it left little trace in 
writing. The popular lyrics of the 14th 
and 15th centuries consist of n refrain 
(estribillo, q.v.) and a series of glosses or 
stanzas. The refrains were often used, 
imitated, adapted, or parodied in a 
religious way (a lo divino) by the great 16th- 
century poets: Vicente, Cestillcjo, St John 
of the Cross, Lope de Vega, The 
medieval plant flowers after the renaissance. 
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And among the Mozarabic poems them¬ 
selves, forms can be found which bear a 
resemblance to the folk poetry (coplas, 
cantoTcs) collected in Spain and Spanish 
America during the last 100 years. 
Generally speaking, the imagery and 
diction of these poems seems to derive 
from 17th-century models. But metrically 
there may be a much longer tradition 
behind them. In any case a continuity 
of theme links the popular poetry of the 
16th century’ with that of the iith; if 
another current starts in the 17th century 
and continues into the 20th, it cannot 
be asserted that the two streams are 
completely distinct. Lope de Vega could 
write in either style, imitating now the one, 
now the other. On the whole it makes 
better sense to postulate a long line of oral 
lyricism which received a new direction 
and new impulses from cultivated litcra- 
mre (lyric and dramatic) benveen 1550 and 
1650 than to divide the oral lyrics into t\%’0 
separate groups. These poems have been 
imitated and adapted by more recent poets: 
Bicquer, Rosalia Castro, A. Machado, 
Alberti and Lorca. 

Spanish medieval society consisted of 
towns and villages in which Christians, 
Moors and Jews often lived side by side. 
The Mozarabic lyrics arc in a rudimentary 
Spanish, they contain Hebrew’ words like 
‘rab’, Arabic ones like ‘habib’, and are 
preserved in Hebrew and Arabic script. 
Arabic learning was made available to 
Spaniards by the Castilian translations of 
scientific works during the reign of Alfonso 
X the Learned. Collections of apologues 
in Spanish also drew on oriental sources 
(Sendebar, Calila e Dimna, Don Juan 
Manuel). Strangest of all are the un¬ 
doubted similarities beuveen the am¬ 
biguous attitude of Juan Ruiz’s Libro de 
buen amor (c. 1340), and The Dove's Neck- 
Ring of ibn Hazm (c. 1022); and in the 
details of Ruiz’s book there are also 
thematic resemblances and a few situa¬ 
tions w’hich only make sense if seen in a 
predominantly Moorish context. A few 
works arc presetv’ed that w’cre written in 
Spanish for Spanish-speaking Moors in 
Arabic script; the best known is the Yu^ 
of about 1400. The fine ballad Abendmar 
is entirely Moorish in attitude and 
imagery. 

In epics and ballads Moors generally 
appear as the enemies of Castile. The 
frontier ballads portray both the chivalp' 
and savagery which sometimes occurred in 
border warfare during the last 100 years of 
Moorish rule in Granada. After the 
conquest the Moorish revolt of 1569 
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produced a fine historical work by So French epics influenced tlic form of 
Hurtado de Mendoza and a feu* poems. Castilian chansons dc geste (there is a 
During the late i6th century there was a Castilian fragment of one about Ronccs- 
litcrar>' cult of the t'anished grandeur of valUs, q.v.), and French themes were 
IVIoorish Spain: novelists (the author of El adapted by composers of Spanish ballads. 
Abencerrajcy P^rez de Hita) and writers of Courtly lyrics, which begin in tl\c late 
cultivated ballads (Gongora, Lope dc 14th centur>', often follow French models 
Vega) made Moors into picturesque, pretty' closely. French romances were 
sentimental heroes, brave in battle, splen^ translated into Spanish, and the Arthurian 
didly apparelled, extravagantly faithful to materials were transformed and adapted to 
beautiful, dark-eyed ladies. The expuF produce the early novels of chivalry': Cifar 
sion of the last ntoriscos (supposedly con- and Amadls. The Spanish courtly novels 
verted Moors) in 1609 seems to have killed of Rodriguez del Padrdn and Diego dc San 
this fasluon, but P^rez de Hita's work Pedro perhaps owe as much to France as to 
affected the romantic literature of Europe Italy. After 1500, however, French in- 
in the 19th century. fluence almost vanishes for sometlung over 

The Jewish element in the formation of a hundred years. 

Spanish culture is harder to define, but it Reminiscences of Dante, Boccaccio and 
may be even more profound than the Petrarch gradually increase in Spanish 
Arabic. The Jews scr\'cd as a link poetry as the 15th centurN' progresses, 
between Moorish and Christian culture. The ambitious poems of Imperial, Mena 
and many of Alfonso $ translators were and Santillana contain many reminders of 
Jews. Medieval Jewish translations of the Italian literature. But the’Italian poetic 
Old Testament were made and these manner could hardly be captured in 
formed the basis of the Spanish Bible of Spanish without the use of Italian metre. 
Ferrara (1553), which profoundly affected The octosyllabic and the clumsy 
all later Spanish Bible translations. T'here mayor (q.v.) metres could not adequately 
were not many specifically Jewish works of reproduce the tercets of Dante or the 
literature written in Spanish before that sonnets of Petrarch. Santillana tried 
date, except for the fine Proterbios morales unsuccessfully to write hendccasyllabic 
of the rabbi Santob (late J4th century), sonnets, but no further attempt was made 
, ^ 39 ^ onwards many Jews became until Bosedn and Garcilaso naturalized the 

Christians and were more or less absorbed heptasyllable and hcndecasy]table in the 
into Spanish life, The Inquisition was late 15205. Thereafter the Spaniards 
founded to prevent these men {converses, were able to rival Italian poets in sonnets, 
fwrranos. New Christians) from relapsing, songs, odes, elegies, fables and even epics. 
Some like Pablo dc Santa Maria became Much 16th-century poetry consists of 
prominent Christian scholars; others con- translations or adaptations of Italian poems, 
tinued to practise religion Spanish poetry owes an enormous debt to 

secretly. The new Christians were often Italy, but much of this Italianatc poetry 
educated men whose old roots had been stands on its own feet. It would be hard 
cut away; when genuinely converted, their to say that Garcilaso’s eclogues or Luis de 
attitude was often one of great pessimism Le6n*$ odes were excelled, even in Italy, 
with regard to the world about them. Contacts between Spain and Italy had 

of the unconverted Jews been close in the 15th century and became 
M 9 ^ those who remained may well have closer in the 16th. Juan de Valdfa wrote 
helped to divert the stream of Spanish his defence of the vernacular in Naples 
genius into new channels. Jewish ancestry and it owes something to Bembo. Torres 
h^ been suspected or proved for some of Naharro’s pla>'s, performed in Rome, were 
the greatest names of the golden age: modelled on ^ose of Italian contem- 
Rojos, Vives, Montemayor, Luis de Ldon, poraries. Ariosto was translated into 
Alcmdn, G6ngora. In the 17th century a Spanish and imitated by Barahona de Soto 
few crypto-Jews escaped from Spain to and by Lope de Vega; Tasso's theories 
Holland and published real Jewish works: and practice were also influential. The 
Pinto Delgado and Enriquez Gdmez were Italian novelists were translated and 
the most important of these men. imitated, and they provided plots for 

Up to the end of the 25th century the dramatists. Much classical learning cn- 
predominant European influence on Span- tered Spain by way of the Spanish 
ish literature was French. Pilgrims to dominions in Italy. 

Santiago de Compostela, the monks of The history of Spanish humanism has 
(pluny, traders and jongleurs all tended to yet to be written. There arc indications 
link the literary life of Castile with France, that the Spanish part in this great European 
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mo\’cmcnt has been underestimated. Here 
aL’ain the influence of the converted Jews 
is possible. The university of Salamanca 
had been a \icorous institution, and the 
foundation of that of Alcala by Ximenes in 
iSoS added many glories to Spanish 
intellectual life. The production of the 
Complutensian Polygot Bible could not 
have been accomplished if there had been 
no previous humanistic tradition in Spain. 
The Spanish predecessors of Nebrija, 
Heman Ntinez and Vives require investi¬ 
gation. Before the end of the isthcentury 
many classical authors had been translated 
into Spanish; during the 16th, enormous 
progress was made in their assimilation. 

The Reformation passed Spain by. 
The number of Spanish Protestants was 
small and they left few important works 
besides Rcina’s translation of the Bible and 
Juan de Valdis’ treatises. The ecclesi¬ 
astical reforms of Ximenes had to some 
extent cut away the abuses that survived in 
other countries where the Reformation 
was more influential. Luther and Calvin 
hardly affected Spanish Uiought, except 
by stirring up opposition; the influence of 
Erasmus was, however, profound. His 
works were translated into Spanish, printed 
and freely circulated until after 1530. His 
sly criticisms of outward observances and 
his pleas for a more fervent inner piety 
were echoed by Alfonso de Vald6s and by 
Laguna. Later his works were pro¬ 
scribed and Erasmus became the 'senptor 
damnatus’—but the ferment lived on. 
Other more orthodox tvriters continued to 
stress inner piety and the relative unim¬ 
portance of religious externals. Reflec¬ 
tions of this teaching are found in Luis de 
Granada, St John of the Cross and 
Cervantes. 

The union of the cro^vns of Castile and 
Aragon, the discovery of America, the 
domination of a large part of Italy, Spanish 
rule in Flanders and the later conquest of 
Portugal made Spain the predominant 
European power during the i6th century. 
Castilian became the Spanish language; 
Catalan literature ceased to be written and 
even great Portuguese writers like Vicente 
and CamSes wrote some works in Castilian. 
The new wars and conquests produced 
historians and chroniclers who told their 
countrymen of the new world and of the 
struggles of the conquerors. Columbus, 
Cort^, Cabeza de Vaca, Diaz del Castillo 
all deserv'e a place—the last two a high 
place—in literature as well as in history. 
Later in the i6th centtiry Erdlta wrote his 
vivid epic about the Indian wars in Chile 
which has the same kind of merit. The 


more official historians of these events 
are sometimes interesting writers, but 
most readers of today prefer the more 
direct narrative of those who themselves 
explored, fought and endured heat, cold, 
hunger and thirst in their search for gloiy 
and riches. 

The Spanish mystics have been de¬ 
scribed as spiritual conquistadorcs. Their 
work has few Spanish medieval precedents 
but many European ones. Tlic excellent 
if unliterary prose of St Teresa and the 
passionate verse and uncompromising 
teachings of St John of the Cross can to 
some extent be paralleled in medieval 
Germany and England. Luis de Lc6n 
combined humanism, hebraism and a 
feivent Christianity. These writers can¬ 
not be regarded merely as men who sought 
a refuge in religion from the disorder of 
the world. But the emphasis on disillusion 
in Luis de Granada, Estella, Ribadeneyra 
and Maldn de Chaidc can hardly be 
dissociated from the prevalent economic 
and social conditions. Their eloquent 
writings were more influential in their day 
than those of the great mystics and of 
Luis de Ledn. The counter-Rcformation 
provided an answer to the confusion of the 
world. The world was unstable because 
of man’s sin; the only remedy lay in trust 
in God, the performance of good works and 
cultivation of virtue. 

The change in outlook was reflected in 
works of entertainment. The early 16th 
century had seen the proliferation of the 
fantastic novels of chivalry, which began 
to lose their hold towards the end of it. 
The best pastoral novels were written 
bettvecn 1550 and 1600. These genres 
could only criticize life in so far as they 
escaped from it. But there were two 
other works of Action which had more 
relation to ordinary living: the CeUstina 
(1499, q.v.) and the Lazarilto de Tormes 
(1554, q.v.). The former showed how 
easily passion overcame reason and vice 
triumphed over virtue; the latter that the 
imaginary biography of an under-dog 
could expose certain vices to ridicule. 
Lope de Vega’s Doroiea (1632) is a 
re-creation of his own youth, modelled on 
the Celestina ; it is, however, by implication 
a Christian work. Alcmin took the 
picaresque model of the Lazarillo and 
made his Guzmdn into the autobio^aphy 
of a converted sinner. Quevedo, in his 
Busedn, used a different technique to make 
his hero a hardened criminal. Alemin's 
sermons and Quevedo’s sarcasms both 
derive from an ascetic view of life. 
Cervantes, too, has some relation to this 
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outlook. Don Quixote (q.v.) is a long 
discursive novel which embraces all kinds 
of material; the story of how the deluded 
hero is gradually disillusioned in a world 
which often encourages his madness forms 
the climax of the story. 

Spain’s most notable litcrarj' achieve* 
ment is her I7th-centur>' drama. Hardly 
any traces are left of the medieval Spanish 
drama except for the I3th-ccntur>' Auto de 
lot Reyes ntagos (q.v.), derived from the 
French, and a much later nativity play by 
G6mc2 Manrique. From 1492 onwards 
we have a good many texts: those of 
Encina and Torres Naharro show promise 
which was not fulfilled until Lope de 
Vega began his long dramatic career in 
about 1580. Otherwise the drama of the 
x6th century is unrepaying except for 
Vicente’s poetry and Rueda’s farces; no 
one can claim that the Scnccan dramas of 
Cueva and Viru6s have more than anti« 
quarian value. Lope was a very great 
artist as welt as a fertile writer; his 
pretence that he only wrote plays to get 
money is not to be taken too seriously* 
He took his plots from literary sources, 
chronicles, ballads and tradition; he saw 
the dramatic possibilities of conflicts of 
love and honour, of the mixture of comic 
and tragic, of country and court life. He 
made honour or reputation one of the 
fundamental dramatic themes and thus 
was able to introduce the problems of 
reality and appearance which undcrly some 
of his finest plays. At first sight religious 
ideas seem to be unimportant in most of 
them, but although many arc reasonably 
care*free comedies about the misadventures 
of two sets of lovers, others arc highly 
serious productions which (like the Celes^ 
tina) show what a dangerous master 
passion can be when man surrenders him¬ 
self to it. El castigo sin venganza is 
perhaps the greatest Spanish tragedy; 
many other works by Lope approach its 
excellence. 

Some of Lope’s followers left their mark 
on European literature. Tirso dc Molina 
invented Don Juan, Castro gave the ballad 
Ctd to Corneille, and Aiarc6n provided the 
basis of French classical comedy. These 
writers, especially Tirso, arc well worth 
reading for themselves. To their names 
should be added those of Mira de Amescua 
and V 61 cz de Guevara. All these men 
wrote for the popular theatre, and if they 
wrote too much, their best work is still 
very good indeed. The later develop¬ 
ments were largely the work of Calderon, 
who wrote for both popular and court 
theatres. His drama moved away from 
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realism towards a $>Tnmctrical, opcra-like 
technique, which did not involve any loss 
of dramatic intensity or seriousness. The 
complexity of his theatre—moral, intel¬ 
lectual and artistic—is still often mis¬ 
understood by those who favour realism 
and simplicity. Both in his comedies and 
in his allegorical autos sacramentales he is 
a supremely great artist, who sees life in 
all its complexity from a post-Tridentinc 
point of view. The chief dramatists 
influenced by him were .Moreto, Rojas 
Zorrilla and Dances Candamo. His in¬ 
fluence sur\*ived into the late i8th century. 

The other great writers of tl)e 17th 
century were Cervantes, Gongora and 
Quevedo. The width and scope of Don 
Quixote^ with its wonderful interpretation 
of a peasant mentality and the pitiful 
illusions of the man who cannot see things 
as they arc, its superb dialogue and 
astonishing variety of incident, needs little 
comment. The Exemplary PioveU contain 
at least five masterpieces. Gbngora, after 
expressing all the moods of late x6th- 
century poetry, produced two great long 
poems in which renaissance pastoral 
attitudes were expressed with a new 
intensity in a highly elaborate, latinized 
and metaphoricuxl style. He had a greater 
range than any other Spanish poet of his 
day or since. Quevedo, a great poet, 
satirist and moralist, had perhaps the most 
varied talent of any Spanish writer. 
Underneath both his burlesque satire and 
his Scnccan sententiousness there lay a 
grave concern for the state of his country, 
the abuses wrought by a\*arice and dis¬ 
honesty and a far-rcaching Christian 
pessimism. 

After Cervantes died the novel began to 
decay. The lesser >vritcrs of fiction of 
that time make depressing reading. The 
only considerable novel (besides Lope’s 
Doroied) of the mid-century is Graci&n’s 
elaborate philosophical allegory El critiedn^ 
in which was shown the necessity of 
experience and judgment in threading the 
labyrinth of human affairs. Poetry virtu* 
ally expired with Quevedo; his and Gdn* 
gora’s magnificent discoveries became 
cliche; lesser poets imitated their manners 
but were unable to turn them to fresh 
situations or develop them. Only the 
drama remained vigorous until after i68i 
when Calderdn died. From the purely 
literary aspect the late 17th century is 
dreary, but the learned life of Spain 
survived and some good historical, archaco* 
logi^ and bibliographical work dates from 
these years. 

It is hard to epitomize or to explain the 
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magnificence and variety of the great 
Avorks of the Spanish golden age or to 
account for its relatively sudden decline. 
In part their merit is due to the combina¬ 
tion of baroque forms and style with 
mcdie\'al ways of feeling which persisted 
more strongly in Spain than in Italy or 
France. Popular literature enriched the 
cultivated fancy of Lopc» Cervantes and 
some lesser writers. And the great dis¬ 
illusions of the Counter-Reformation were 
splendidly expressed by Alcmdn> Quevedo 
and Caldcrdn. These great writers ended 
an old epoch; they did not begin a new one. 

Writers of the i8th century who tried 
to give Spain a neo-classic literature 
(once more the wind blew from France) 
cut themselves off from the popular roots 
of the older culture and from the extrava¬ 
gance of the baroque. The poets found 
models in Garcilaso, Rioja, Luis de Lc6n, 
the Argensolas and Villegas, but they could 
not rival the merit of any but the last. 
Painful attempts to introduce a correct 
form of tragedy were unsuccessful on the 
stage and are now quite unreadable. Men of 
intelligence and culture w'erc unable to ex¬ 
press their feelings with any independence 
in the ordinary genres of poetry, drama or 
the novel; the best works of the intellectuals 
are treatises, letters, essays, literary satires 
and works of controversy, The serious 
attempt to bring Spain abreast of contem¬ 
porary Europe in intellectual matters had 
some success, but there was no Spanish 
Pope, Fielding, Richardson or Johnson. 
The purely literary successes of Spanish 
nco-classicism consist of the poems of 
Melendez and Jovellanos, the comedies of 
the younger Moratin, the Cartas niarruecas 
of Cadalso and Ula’s Fray Cerundio. All 
these works are estimable; none of them is 
of the highest order. It should be noted 
that all belong to the second half of the 
century. 

The controversialists and learned writers 
were often more lively than the creators. 
Feijdo's attacks on ignorance, superstition, 
parochialism and blindness were sound in 
substance, well argued and energetically 
expressed. Luzin's Podtica is logical and 
clear. Mayins, Flores. Pons, Sinchez, 
Andris and others set to work seriously and 
solidly to investigate Spanish literature and 
history. The Academy was founded in 
1714 and it published the first volume of 
an excellent dictionary in 1726. The 
serious examination of earlier Spanish 
culture began and thrived at a time when 
Spanish creative activity was at a low ebb. 

Meanwhile the masses clung to the 
earlier traditions. Calderdn^s plays con¬ 


tinued to be acted—often in revised 
versions that minimized their irregularities 
—and the old authors were continually 
reprinted. A few' writers who followed 
the manner of golden-age masters pro¬ 
duced works that arc readable. Caiiizarcs 
and Zamora represent the last flicker of the 
national theatre; Lobo wrote some amusing 
burlesque verses; Torres Villarrocl imi¬ 
tated Quevedo and wrote an autobiog¬ 
raphy which is entertaining; Ram6n de la 
Cruz’s one-act farces contain some good 
satiric descriptions of Madrid social life. 

Scattered indications of the approach of 
romanticism can be found in many 18th- 
centur>’ authors. The early 19th century, 
however, began with a stronger classicism: 
the younger Moratin, Jovellanos, Quintana. 
The liberals were often strict adherents of 
the rules, but a few* young political exiles 
came under foreign romantic influences 
during their sojourns abroad. The in¬ 
fluence of German, English and French 
romanticism, the revival of interest in 
medieval and golden-age Spain, combined 
with a growing anti-classical revolt which 
culminated in the most celebrated Spanish 
romantic dramas: Rivas' Don Alvaro 
(183s); Hartzcnbusch's Los atfianUs de 
Teruel {1837); Garcia Gutierrez’s El 
trovador (1837). Meanwhile Rivas and 
Espronceda had written some of their most 
famous poems; the romantic movement 
w*as launched. 

The movement was violent, excited and 
short-lived. The romantic novelists left 
little of enduring value; the poets and 
dramatists, how*cver, showed that they had 
some talent if little discrimination* They 
cultivated strong feeling for its o^vn sake, 
they misunderstood the past they tried to 
represent, and they defied the classical 
ideals of order and good taste. After 1840 
the turbulence had subsided; Espronceda 
died in 1842, Rivns became a conservative 
politician, and Hartzenbusch and Ochoa 
began to edit Spanish works of the golden 
age. Self-conscious romanticism gave 
place to an eclectic movement which was 
almost a more sentimental classicism. The 
emergence of Zorrilia in the next decade 
showed that romanticism had become 
something picturesque but diffuse, with 
little intellectual content. In spite of a 
few brilliant successes, the final verdict on 
Spanish romanticism becomes 'much cry 
and little wooF. Some poems by Espron¬ 
ceda and a few plays of Zorrilia are good 
in their way; but the^ have less abiding 
interest than the lyncs of B^quer or 
Rosalia Castro, who belong to a later 
generation* 
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Nco-classic social criticism and the 
romantic cult of the picturesque led to the 
development of short cssav's on various 
aspects of Spanish life and popular customs. 
The late baroque authors Santos and 
Zabalcta had already done some amusing 
essays in this genre before the Dourbons 
came to rule in Madrid (1700). Further 
examples are to be found in tiie i8th 
centur}^ Between 1800 and 1850 costum^ 
brismo (as this movement was called) 
reached its maturity. Est^bane2's depio 
tions of Andalusian customs, Mesoncro 
Romanos* sketches of Madrid life and— 
above all—Ibarra's grimly critical articles 
on the defects of Spanish culture and 
society are perhaps better realized and 
more readable than most romantic novels 
or plays. These WTiters enlarged the scope 
of literature by bringing back the Spanish 
people into it; they prepared the way for 
later novelists, and in var>'ing degrees they 
criticized what they so brilliantly described. 
Larra looks back to Cadalso and forward 
to Galdos and the generation of 1898. 

The costumbrislas were followed by the 
regional novelists and realists. In Trueba 
and ‘ Fcman Caballero * regionalism and 
sentimentality went hand in hand, Alarcdn 
produced novels and stories with a greater 
seriousness; he and Pereda showed that 
realism, regionalism and a conservative 
view of life wxrc not incompatible. Valera, 
who wrote to please, composed 0 handful 
of rather superheial novels; his gifts as a 
writer and critic arc better revealed in his 
private letters. The greatest figure of the 
19th century was P^rez Galdds. His 
early tendentious novels and his attempt 
to write a novelistic history of igth* 
century Spain are more than readable, but 
his greatest achievements arc contained in 
his later novels (Fortunata y Jacinta etc.) 
in which he showed an enormous range of 
vision and great psychological penetration. 
He can be compared with Balzac and 
Dickens. Later novelists have continued 
to produce interesting work. Pdrez de 
Ayda’s works show both intelligence and 
humouTt and Mir6 was a very great crafts¬ 
man who saw clearly and wrote carefully; 
he may well prove to be the greatest 
Spanish writer of modem times. 

The conflict of traditional Roman 
Catholic Spain with liberalism split 19th- 
century Spain into two camps. Donoso 
Cortis^ Balmcs, Pereda and Menindez y 
Pelayo were the Roman Catholic cham¬ 
pions; Larra, Gald6s and the educators 
influenced by Krause represented the more 
European movement. The emphasis 
shifted slightly at the end of the century; 


the loss of Cuba in 1898 had a symbolic 
significance for a number of writers who 
tried to see what was responsible for the 
disaster in Spanish culture and life. 
Ganivet's brilliant but inconclusive /deo- 
rium^ which had appeared a few' years 
before, stimulated intellectual and political 
discussion. The younger men, Unamuno, 
Baroja, ‘Azorin' and Moeztu, began their 
critical examination of past and present 
Spain. Their essays, novels, sketches and 
poems Were often contradictor^*, but they 
helped many Spaniards to see themselves 
more clearly, and one or two of these men 
produced works of genius. 

The stagnation of later 19th-century 
poetry was disturbed by the tnmsatlantic 
voice of Dario, whose metrical skill and 
sensuous marmcr restored music and 
imagery to Spanish verse and allowed it to 
approximate to French s>Tnboljsm. Dario 
and his followers felt strongly but did not 
think very hard. J, R. Jimenez and 
Antonio Machado established new direc¬ 
tions after they had outgrown his influence. 
Jimenez tried to find pure poetr>* according 
to the theories of Croce and Bremond; 
Machado thought, felt and saw with 
amazing clarity into his own heart and into 
the men and scenes that lay around him. 
Jimdnez dominated the young poets who 
began to appear during the iQzos, but 
Lorca and Alberti found inspiration also in 
popular poetry or in new movcmcnt-s from 
across the Pyrenees, while Guillen re¬ 
discovered the merits of a contempomrj* 
classicism. The troubles in the 1930s 
coincided with a disillusion with theories 
of a chemically pure poetry*. So the two 
great poets, Cemuda and Aleixandre, owe 
more to Machado than to Jim^*nez and 
have made themselves masters of new and 
more profound styles. 

In certain respects Spanish literary 
criticism and scholarship lags behind that 
of other countries. Nevertheless Spain 
has produced some very great critics and 
scholars during the lost hundred years. 
Despite all his limitations Mcn^ndez y 
Pelayo was a great historian of genres and 
ideas, a fine prose-writer and a man of 
taste. The father of modem Spanish 
scholarship is Mcn^ndez Pidal, who has 
revolutionized Spanish medieval and lin¬ 
guistic studies. Many brilliant men have 
studied with him; of these perhaps the 
most notable is Ddmoso Alonso, whose 
studies in golden-age poetry^ are extremely 
sensitive and profound. 

In general it may be said that the greatest 
works of Spanish literature belong to the 
years 1540-1680. Later writers hove 
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created many interesting works which 
deserv’c to be more widely known; but they 
can hardly rival those of Cervantes, 
Calderon, Quevedo, Gongora or Lope de 
Vega. Spanish medieval literature is more 
restricted than French, but it includes 
epics, chronicles, poems and ballads of 
great importance. Ccr\’antes and the 
picaresque writers gave Europe the modem 
novel. Spanish literature is also worth 
profound study because of the way in 
which popular culture and carefully 
cultivated writing influence each other. In 
the golden-age writers we can see how 
Christian ideas and attitudes permeated 
and gave value to works of entertainment. 
Finally it may be suggested that modem 
English novelists and poets would write 
none the worse were they to study Galdds 
and Mir6 on the one hand, or aoth-century 
Spanish poetry' on the other. 

Gcnehal: J. Hurtado and A. Gonzalez 
Paicneia, Hiitoria de la literatura espailola 
(6th cd. 1949); J. Fitzmauricc-KcUy, A New 
Hisiory of Spanish Literature (1926); M. 
Romera-Navarro, Ilistoria de la literatura 
eipatlola (Boston, [1928]); M. Montoliu, 
Literatura eastellana (6th cd. 1947); A. 
Valbuena Prat, Historia de la literatura espafiola 
(3 vols, 1950); A. del Rio, Historia de la liiera^ 
tura espailola (2 vols, New York, 1948); C. 
Bren an, The Literature of the Spanish People 
(1951); Historia general de las Uturaturas 
hispdnicas^ cd. G. Dinz-Plaja (1949 fr.)« 

Special Genres or Periods: M« Mendndez 
y Pelayo, Aniologla de toetas Hrieos casUUanos 
(10 vols, 1944-45) OHgenes de la novela 
(4 vols, 1905-15; 1943}; R. Mcn6ndcz Pidal, 
VSpopie castillane d trovers la Uttirature 
espagnoU (Paris, 19x0; rev. Sp. version, 1945), 
Poesia popular y poesla tradicional (Oxford, 
1929; repr. in Loi romances de America y otros 
estudios^ 1939) iind La ^rtmiViro poesia Uriea 
espailola (19x9; repr. in Estudios Uterarios^ 
193S)» A. Valbuena Prat, Literatura dramdtica 
espailola (1930); L. Pfandl, Geschichte der 
spanischen NationaHiteratur in threr Bliitezeit 
(1929; Sp. tr., Historia de la literatura nacional 
espaHola en la edad de oro^ I933); M. Bataillon, 
Srasme et VEspagne (1937); E. A. Peers, 
Studies on the Spanish Mystics (1926) and A 
History of the Romantic movement in Spain 
2 vols, 1940); K. Vossler, Algunos caracteres de 
a literatura espailola (1934; repr. Introducddn 
a la literatura espailola del siglo de ore, 1^45); 
A. Castro, EspaHa en su historia: cristtanos, 
mof01,/udfoi (Buenos Aires, 2948);P.]e Gcntil, 
La Poisie lyrique etpagnole et f^rtugaise d la fin 
du moy*en dge (1949); F. Blanco Garcia, La 
literatura espailola en el siglo XIX (3 vols, 
1891-94). E.M.W. 

Spenserian Stan2a> the stanaa used by 
Spenser m The Faerie Queene^ consisting of 
eight 5-stress lines followed by one 6-strcss 
line, with the rhyme scheme ababbcbcc; it 
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has been used by Thomson in The Castle 
of Indolence^ Beattie in The Minstrel^ 
Shelley in Adonats and The Revolt of I slam ^ 
and Byron in CMde Harold. C.T.O. 

Spiclmann: see Minstrel. 

Spondee^ the metrical foot consisting of 
2 long syllables or, in stress verse, 2 
strongly stressed syllables together: the 
adjective is spondaic. C.T.O. 

Sprung Rhythm> a modem English 
metrical rhythm having aflfinitics with that 
of medieval alliterative verse, as used e.g. 
by Gerard Manley Hopkins: 

All things counter, oridna), Bptre, strange: 
Whatever is fickle, frecided (who know's how?). 

C.T.O. 

Stanza^ an Italian term (literally * station’) 
for a group of lines of verse arranged 
according to a pattern which regulates the 
number and structure of the lines and the 
sequence of rhymes; usually, one of a scries 
of such groups forming a poem. Stanzas 
of particular form have special designations^ 
as alcaic, sapphic, Spenserian stanza (qq.v.) 

C.T.O. 

Statenvertaling) Dutch Bible translation, 
pub. 1637. It was decided upon by the 
Dordre^t Synod (1618) and commissioned 
by the States General. The four principal 
translators were Bogorman and Hommius 
of Friesland and Baudart and Walaeus of 
Flanders. Revius was secretary. This 
translation was of great influence on the 
unity of the language in the Low 
Countries. 

N, Hinlopen, Historie van de NederlandseJte 
overaettinge des BijbeU (1777, and cd. 1792); J. 
Heinsius, De * Resolutiin ’ betreffende de teal van 
den Statenbijbel (19x9); C. C. de Bruin, De 
S. B. en zijn voorgangers (1937)5 Gedenhbcek 
De Statenvertaling (1937). A.M .BAV, 

Sdchomythla, in classical Greek drama, 
dialogue in single alternate lines, often in 
sharp riposte and marked by antithesis and 
rhetori^ repetition; also applied to 
modem imitations as by Shakespeare in 
Richard III^ IV, iv and by Moliire in Les 
Femmes Savantes, in, v« C.T.O. 

StUnovlsmot The term (derived from 
Dante’s phrase '^Ice stil novo', Purg., 
XXIV, 57) is applied to the work of a group 
of poets, mostly Florentines, writing 
between c. 1280 and 1320, of whom the 
most notable were Guido Cavalcand, the 
Pistoiese Cino de’ Sigisbuldi and, in his 
sonnets and canzoni, Dante himself. 
Guinizelli of Bologna is also included on 
the strength of his canzone ’ A1 cor gentil’, 
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sometimes called the programme or 
manifesto of the group. Critics differ in 
defining the ‘ new style ’; some stressing 
content—a novel conception of love—and 
some a new directness and delicacy of 
manner and diction. The latter emphasis 
(which is Dante’s) seems the more 
profitable; a new grace and a refinement of 
style distinguishes the group more than 
any common view of love; without 
excluding that Guinizelli’s identification of 
love with nobility' of heart had considerable 
influence on the generation that followed 
his own and notably on Dante. 

Rimatori del dolct stil novo, ed. L. Di 
Benedetto (1939). 

E. G. Pared i, Poesio e storia nella Divina 
Commedia (1921); V. Rossi, Lectura Dantis, 
Le open tni/tore di D,AL {1906); F, Figurclli, 
Jl dolct stil novo (2933); F. Biondolillo, Dante 
creatore del d, st. n. (1937); E. Pound, Make it 
Nttv (1939). K.F. 

Strophe: (i) in Greek choric and lyric 
poetry, a group of metrically related lines, 
whether to another group called anti strophe 
or to other series of strophes; (11) after 
French usage applied to the stanza. 

C.T.O. 

Sturm imd Drang (*Storm and Stress’), 
German movement, also known as the 
* Genicbewegung’ or ‘Geniczeit’, princi¬ 
pally confined to the Middle Rhine (1770^ 
80) and taking its name from a play by 
Klinger. It has no equivalent in other 
literatures. It arose cluefly through the 
dynamic personality of Goethe acting 
under new ideas expressed by Herder and 
Rousseau. Though Gerstenberg’s Ugolino 
(1768) is an immediate forerunner in its 
portrayal of intense suffering, * Sturm und 
Drang’ actually begins with Goethe’s 
G6tz von Berlichingen (1^3). It lasted 
with Goethe until his departure to Weimar 
in 177s and includes IVerther, Urfoust, 
Clcvigo, Stella and the first conception of 
Egmont. The other principal writers are 
Lenz, Klinger, H. L. Wagner and 
Friedrich (Maler) MQller, all of whom 
belonged to Goethe’s circle. The * Sturm 
und Drang’ of all four falls between the 
years 1774 and 1778. Most of the works of 
’Sturm und Drang’ are plays, either 
tragedies or deliberate mixtures of tragic 
and comic. Even Werther and Mailer’s 
idylls have dramatic features. Two main 
types appear in these plays (often as a pair 
of hostile brothers), the energetic cxtravcit 
{Kraftkerl) typified by Gbtz, and the intro¬ 
spective, sensitive misfit, typified by Wer- 
ther—the latter realistic^ly observed, the 
former a wish fulfilment. ’Sturm und 


Drang*, despite great efforts towards 
fantasy and the heroic, never emancipated 
itself from the realism of the ’ Aufklarung 
This is a cause of its failure. The danger 
of self-destruction, which unbounded 
individualism brings, was first realized by 
Goethe, whose withdrawal from the move¬ 
ment precipitated its collapse. Schiller’s 
belated ‘Sturm und Drang’ period (2779- 
84) is due to tlic great tension of his early 
life and to literary imitation. 

Sturmer und Drdnqer, cd. A. Sauer, 3 vols, 
in Kurschner Dt. Nat.-Lit., 79-81 (1883); 
Sturrn uttd Dranq, cd. K. Freyc (4 vols, 1911); 
Sturm und Drang. Kritisehe Schrtften, cd. E. 
Loc wen that (1949). 

A. Kdstcr, Die allgenieinrft Tendenzen der 
CUnUbeivegung (1912); H. A. Korif, Sturm und 
Drang {Geist der Goetkeseit, I, 1923); W, 
Rose, From Goethe to Byron (1924); H. Kin- 
dermann, Enticicklung der Stur^n^ und Drang^ 
Betcegung ; F. J. Schneider, Die deutsche 

DichtUfig der Ceniezeit (1951); H. B. Garland, 
Storm and Stress R. Pascal, The German 

Sturm und Drang (1953). H.B.G. 

Sumerian Literature. The Sumerians 
were a gifted non-Semitic people who 
inhabited the alluvial plain at the head of 
the Persian gulf in the 4th and 3rd 
millennia B.c. The pictographic script 
which they invented was first used for 
economic purposes, and some hundreds of 
clay tablets inscribed with these early 
records have been unearthed at Warka and 
jemdat Nasr in southern Iraq. As the 
script was gradually simplified and began 
to assume its later ’ cuneiform ’ or wedge- 
shaped appearance, it was applied to other 
purposes. Sumerian kings wrote votive 
inscriptions on the various objects which 
they dedicated in the temples. Dedica¬ 
tory inscriptions were laid in the founda¬ 
tions of buildings. Towards the end of 
the 3rd millennium a standard form for 
such building inscriptions was evolved, and 
within this framework they were ex¬ 
panded by the inclusion of long passages 
describing the circumstances, divine and 
human, of the dedication. Legal and 
economic transactions of all kinds were 
recorded on clay. But the most important 
development in Sumerian literature was 
the composition of poetical works, which 
may be classified as myt^, epics, hymns 
and lamentationfi, and Svisdom* literature, 
such as collections of proverbs and 
instructions for the young. Most of these 
literary works arc known to xis from copies 
made at Nippur, the religious metropolis 
of the Sumerians, shortly after 2000 B.c., 
but they are probably considerably older. 
Owing to the extreme difficulty of the 
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Sumerian language only a small number of 
them have yet been translated and even 
these arc very' imperfectly preserved; 
however, it has recently become possible 
to appreciate to some extent the achieve¬ 
ment of these earliest of all literary artists. 
I'hc myths treat of the activities of the 
Sumerian deities, especially the couples 
Enliland Ninlil» Enki and Ninhursag^ and 
the goddess Inanna. Some arc myths of 
origins, with a strong tendency to interpret 
creation in terms of procreation ; others tell 
of the destruction of a dragon of chaos; 
and there is no doubt that many of these 
poems were used as source-material by the 
writer or writers of the Babylonian epic of 
creation. The Sumerian epics describe 
the exploits of heroes such as Gilgamesh, 
Lugalbancla and Enmorkar; among them 
arc six distinct poems about Gilgamesh, 
the stories of which form episodes in the 
great Babylonian epic of Gilgamesh (q.v.), 
The Sumerian style makes much use of 
repetition and is more suited to the 
character of the lamentations and hymns 
than to the narrative poems. In this 
respect as well as in dramatic power and 
insight the Sumerians were far surpassed 
by the Babylonians, who built upon the 
foundations which they had laid (sec 
AsSMtO-BAB^XONIAN LtTTRATURB). 

S. N. Kramer, Sumerian Mythology (1944) 
and Sumerian Literary Texts from Nippur 
(Annual Amcr. Schools Oriental Res. 23, 
I 944 )« O.R.G. 

Sumiyoshl Monogatari Cthc story of 
Sumiyoshi a classical Japanese romantic 
novel of unknown authorship and date. 
The title is mentioned in Makura no sdski 
(c. 1000-15) by Sci Sh6nagon, but this 
novel is regarded as a later work (written 
before 1271) of the same name. The plot 
describes the sufferings and love affairs of a 
persecuted step-daughter. 

Eng. tr. H. Parlctt in Trans, As, Soc, of 
Japan, 29 (1901): Ger. tr. P. KQhnel, Asobi, 
Alt^japanische Novellen (1923). E.B.C. 

Supernatural Story* The root of the 
supernatural story lies deep in the human 
imagination. Its sap is the awe with 
which men first contemplated the mysteries 
of the world around them; its flowers are 
the forms of fear and beauty in which they 
have recorded their sense of immanent 
spiritual power. In his paper on The 
Uncanny Freud sets out his belief that 
'the "uncanny*’ is that class of the 
terrifying which Icods back to something 
long known to us, once very familiar’. 
These familiar things arc, first, the old 


beliefs which Unger within us and return 
when our modem creeds waver, and, 
second, the repressed infantile complexes 
present in such adult fears as those of 
dismembemicnt, burial alive, darkness, 
silence and solitude. As Freudian psycho¬ 
logy* bases the old beliefs themselves upon 
complexes of this order, the distinction 
between the two is often shadow'y. Most 
supernatural stories, however, are magical 
in conception and demonstrate the persis¬ 
tence in popular consciousness of ideas 
older than formal religion. Many of them 
have been preser\'ed in folk-lore (sec Folk 
Literature) —a quarry deeply mined by 
writers of supernatural stories—where 
common themes arc the return of the dead 
to intervene in mortal affairs, the presence 
of spirits of the earth and the air, the 
casting and raising of spells, the exploita¬ 
tion of the occult properties of inanimate 
things and the manifold operations of 
ritual magic. 

While these themes remain more or less 
constant in the tradition of supernatural 
narrative, their treatment varies with the 
commonplace philosophy of succeeding 
ages. The first phase may be called the 
literal, during which the existence of 
ghosts and spirits was generally accepted; 
it endured in western Europe until the dis¬ 
coveries of natural law made during the 
renaissance began to take effect upon the 
average cultured mind in the 17th century. 
Then, during the age of reason, the 
supernatural narrative w*as in eclipse upon 
all but the lowest popular level. With the 
romantic rcWvol the w'orld of magic was 
restored to the literary consciousness, and 
the majority of romantic tvriters found in it 
an escape from the materialism of the men 
of reason. During the 19th century the 
study of folk-lore and psychology gave 
new importance to the mythological and 
the magical, upon which the work of 
Fra2cr and Freud set the seal. Modem 
readers have apparently remained capable 
of suspending their scepticism and accept¬ 
ing the w*ork of M. R. James, who plays 
upon the old literal beliefs, as well as the 
patently psychological symbols of Franz 
Kafka. 

The oldest and best supernatural stories 
are to be found in the great mirrors of 
popular imagination—in the Arabian 
NightSf in the Fairy Tales collected by the 
brothers Grimm, in the old ballads. Here 
magical conceptions are regularly reflected 
—the significance of dreams and omens, 
the potency of the past, the power of the 
dead and the efficacy of ritual. The 
romance cycles contain similar reflections, 
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as with the figure of Merlin, the magus, in 
Malor>''s romance-compilation, the \ 1 orte 
d*Arthur, The world of magic lingered 
fruitfully, though, in the minds of 
renaissance artists. English drama of the 
great age draws frequently upon popular 
belief in the supernatural. Marlowe's 
Doctor Faustus, Greene’s Frutr Bacon and 
Friar Bungay and The Tempett make use of 
ritual magic. Witchcraft figures largely 
in Macbeth^ ISIiddleton’s The IVitch, 
He>'wood’s The Late Lancashire Hitches 
and Ockker’s The Witch of Edmonton, 
Fairies appear in Lyly's Endymiou and A 
Midsummer Night's Dream. ITie spirits 
of the dead intervene in Pccle’s The Old 
Wives' Tale and in Hamlet. An extremely 
influential Spanish play of this period is 
H Burlador de Sevilla^ by Tirso de Molina, 
in which Don Juan (q.v.) first appeared on 
the stage, with his antagonism to human 
and diWne authority, and hts bringing to 
book by the statue of the Commander as the 
representative of the supernatural. The 
ghost Stories of the renaissance and its 
decline must be sought on the stage and in 
the pamphlets and ballads that Autolycus 
and his brothers hawked round the fairs. 
They arc to be found, too, embedded in 
weighty books on black magic. Many of 
them were culled from the Bible— 
Aaron's classical combat with Pharaoh’s 
wizards, the witch of Endor, the sorceries 
of Solomon, St Paul's visit to magtis- 
infested Ephesus. The literature of the 
ancient world was a source with the 
Odyssey, the Aeneid and the Metamorphoses 
of Ovid. One of the Younger Pliny’s 
letters tells a very early ghost story about a 
restless spirit which haunted the house of 
Athenodorus until its bones had been 
accorded due rites of burial. Other 
supernatural stories studded the living 
legends of magicians like Cornelius Agrippa 
and Johann Faust (q.v.). And a favourite 
supernatural story from the i6th century 
to the present day is that of the Wandering 
Jew (q.v.). 

The age of reason banished literally* 
accepted magic from literature. The old 
ballads went on being sung; children still 
heard ghost stories; superstition was still 
part of everyday life for the prople. 
Reason, however, grimly backed by science, 
stigmatized all matters which fell outside 
the scope of orthodox religion as barbarous 
and gothic. Even so, fantasy was not 
entirely excluded. The beauti^l artificial 
fairy stories of France belong to neo* 
classicism—Charles Pcrrault’s Sleeping 
Beauty, Cinderella, Red Riding Hood and 
the tales of Mme d’AuInoy and Mme 


Leprince dc Beaumont, which were to 
become part of childhood. At this time, 
too, the Arabian Nights (q.v.) came to 
Europe in Gal land's French translation. 
In England sophisticated fantasy can claim 
Pope's The Rape of the Lock. The 
solitar\'supernatural masterpiece of Augus¬ 
tan narrative is Daniel Defoe's True 
Relnticm of the Apparition of one Mrs Veal, 
in which the first master of the realistic 
novel produced a short stor>' about the 
most prosaic and possible of ghosts. 

About the middle of the 18th centurj' 
the censorship exercised by reason over the 
imagination w'as obviously becoming in¬ 
effective. A new and sensational interest 
in the darker aspects of the middle ages, 
enthusiastic study of folk-lore and ballads, 
the return of mj'sticism to popularity with 
Swedenborg and Hamann, the cult of the 
magus in such European figures as Saint- 
Germain and Cagliostro, the failure of 
orthodox religion to contain the imagina¬ 
tive energy released as the breach in the 
rationalist position w'idened—all these 
contributed to the rejuvenation of super¬ 
natural narrative. It was soon apparent 
in poetry—in Blirger, Schiller and Bums, 
for instance—and it is significant that the 
best-known ballad-poems of the English 
romantic period, Coleridge’s The Ancient 
Mariner and Keats’s La Belle Dame sans 
Merciy were to be ‘supernatural * stories. 

One powerful narrative form into which 
this new imaginative energy flowed was 
the ‘gothic’ novel, which, by definition, is 
associated with the wilder and stranger 
world of the past. Stemming from Horace 
Walpole’s The Castle of Otranto^ the 
gothic novel has been one of the most 
influential of romantic forms and is by no 
means defunct, as Mcr\'>Ti Peake's Titus 
Groan and Gormenghast testify. Walpole’s 
book is typical in that it is built from 
dreams and an interest in medieval 
antiquity. Its scene, the haunted castle, 
remains the stock setting of the tradition. 
Linked with the castle arc tyranny, lust, 
cruelty and doom, all of which have an 
important place in supernatural fiction. 
Another exponent of the gothic stor>' was 
Ann Radcliffc, whose Mysteries of Udolpho 
evolved a useful formula—the super¬ 
natural is suggested, and the suggestion 
heavily exploited, but in the end a rational 
explanation is supplied. Wilkie Collins’s 
The Woman in White, Alexander and 
Ridley’s The Ghost Train and a number of 
Edgar Wallace’s works are in debt to Mrs 
Radcliffe’s device. The most popular of 
the gothic novelists was M. G. (‘Monk’) 
Lewis, whose masterpiece is The Monk, in 
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which the devil leads an abbot into 
monstrous crime; Lewis also wrote a 
wildly popular play, The Castle Spectre, 
and compiled rwo volumes of supernatural 
ballads, Talcs of Terror and Tales of 
Wonder. A later and better writer in the 
gothic manner was C. R. Maturin, whose 
Melmoth the Wanderer, the lurid, gloomy 
tale of a man who exchanged his soul for 
eternal youth and then wandered the world 
seeking to be rid of it and die, combines tltc 
Faust theme with that of the Wandering 
Jew. Balzac wrote a curious sequel to it, 
Melmoth rdroncilid, transferring the story 
to a Parisian setting. Mary Shelley’s 
Frankenstein has certain obvious affinities 
with the gothic novel, introducing the 
laboratory as a stock scene for the 
rdpertoire of fear. A late example is 
Bram Stoker’s Dracula, based on the 
vampire legend. 

Among the writers influenced by ‘ Monk ’ 
Lewis in Germany was E. T. A. Hoffmann, 
whose tales express on abiding sense of 
the mystery of life and resemble the 
spirit-haunted universe of Novalis. Wild 
scenery, storms, old mansions, doomed 
aristocratic families, fatal loves, the drag of 
the past, all characteristic of the gothic 
writers from Walpole to Edgar Allan Poe 
and long after, arc used with great artistic 
integrity to convey HoflEmann’s vision of 
the dark powers at work on human life. 
His great living character, the eccentric 
musician Krcislcr, in whom he embodied 
his oym mysticism and aesthetic theories, 
is bom in this wild and whirling context. 

One of the great romantic themes was 
treated influentially by Hoffinann—the 
uncertainty and divisibility of the human 
identity. The monk Medardus and his 
victim, Viktorin, in Die Elixiere des Tevfels, 
believe they are each other, and Medardus 
sees his victim carried to execution for a 
crime which he has committed and his 
other self has confessed. (Hoffmann’s 
Krcislcr also secs his double walking 
beside him.) This theme appears to have 
come into literature by way of German 
folk-lore, in which the figure of the double, 
the doppelganger, is found. This, of 
course, embodies the universal magical 
belief in the distinct identity of the 
reflection and the shadow. The story of 
Peter Schlemihl, who sold his shadow to 
the devil, by Chamisso, is another romantic 
version of the myth. Edgar Allan Poe 
treats it in his story William Wilson and 
R. L. Stevenson gave it form in Drjekyll 
and Mr Hyde. An interesting French 
variation is Rend Guillot’s Le Blanc gtd 
s’dtait fait nigre, in which a soldier, 
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locked in fantasy, creates an imaginary 
past in which he lives in three distinct 
identities. The theme is characteristically 
romantic and is an interesting example of 
the ease with which much romantic 
\vriting lends itself to psycho-analysis. 

French romantic writers contributed 
largely to the tradition of supernatural 
narrative during the iQth ccntuiy’. From 
the many minor masterpieces may be cited 
Nodicr’s La Fde aux miettes, in which 
madness and faiiy lore are mixed; Gau¬ 
tier’s Le Roman de la momie, a dream 
return to ancient Egypt, on the classical 
theme of the potent past, and Jettatura, 
on the Neapolitan superstition of the evil 
eye (which Harold Acton treated afresh 
in his baroque fantasy Prince Isidore)', 
Mdrimde’s La Vdnus d'llle, in which a 
pagan statue awakes to life and power; 
Nerval’s Sylvie and Aurdlia, nvilight love- 
stories; Lautrdamont’s nightmare Chants 
de Maldorori and Villicrs de I’lsle-Adam’s 
Claire Lenoir, a new variation on the 
power of the dead over the living. Some¬ 
times de I’lslc-Adam’s stories (c.g. Le 
Secret de TEcbafaud), like those of an 
earlier romantic, Charles Rabou, anticipate 
the horrors of the Grand Guignol. 
Balzac, too, was intensely interested in 
mystic power, and his best-known story 
in the supernatural tradition is Lfi 
Peau de chagrin, in which a talisman in 
the form of a piece of shagreen gives ite 
possessor the power of fulfilling his 
desires; each ‘ wish however, shrmks the 
leather and with its final disappearance 
the possessor dies. Stevenson played with 
this theme in The Bottle Imp and Os^ 
Wilde embodied it in The Picture of Dorian 
Cray, but the most forceful and atmos¬ 
pheric treatment it has ever had is in 
W. W. Jacobs’s The Monkey's Paw. 
Two other notable supernatural excursions 
of Balzac’s are Louis Lambert, the story 
of a young man’s self-destructive quMt 
for absolute knowledge, and the happier 
SdrapMta. Balzac’s contemporary, 
Dickens, wrote the most dearly loved of 
English ghost stories, A Christinas Carol, 
which has become part of Christrnas itself. 
Dickens had no mysticism in his blood 
but cherished the old-fashioned eerie tale, 
dark cellar and clanking chams, and made 
up for the shivers by driving his story 
into warm sentimental fantasy, as^ rich 
and substantial as Christnros c^e itself. 
Among his other stories may be mentioned 
the two included in The Pickwick Papers, 
the fine whimsical yam of The Bagtnan*s 
Uncle and the gothic extravaganza, The 
Story of the Goblins who stole a Sexton. 
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Russian writers of this century also 
produced work in the tradition. Gogol 
gave it new life by drawing upon the folk¬ 
lore of the steppes for his powerful tale 
yty, in w’hich a student, watching over the 
body of a young witch, is killed by demons 
in an old church. Pushkin's most famous 
story is The Queen of Spades, a revival of 
the French legend of Saint-Germain the 
magician, which develops into a tragedy 
of perverted ambition, the dark powers des- 
tro>nng the young man who invokes them. 
Turgenev’s vein is fantasy—as in T/ie 
Adventure of Second Lieutenant Bubnov, 
who is invited home by the devil, meets a 
diabolical family party who make a meal off 
him, and wakes up much shaken; a comic 
picture of a Russian character in the kind 
of fantastic plot which is not uncommon in 
the work of Edgar Allan Poe. 

Poe is the greatest single iniluence in the 
writing of supematur^ narrative after 
Hoffmarm. Baudelaire’s translation and 
advocacy created a European popularity 
for him. It has been claimed that Poe W'as 
considerably influenced by Hoffmann, but 
very few direct links between their stories 
can be traced; certain temperamental 
inclinations and a common literary tradi¬ 
tion constitute their real bond. The 
majority of Poe’s stories are not strictly 
‘supernatural’ but their atmospheric in¬ 
tensity (Walter dc la Nlare has remarked 
upon its narcotic quality) is akin to that 
which preys on the nerves in the keenest 
supernatural tales. Razor logic and night¬ 
mare contexts characterize stories like 
The Pit and the Pendulum or A Descent into 
the Maelstrom, which, though they are 
categorically ‘rational’, draw deeply upon 
the darker fantasies and fears, as do stories 
of premature burial, like The Fall of the 
House of Usher, or the betrayal of guilt, 
like The Black Cat. Strictly supernatural 
are Morelia and IJgeia, talcs of love- 
relationship renewed after the woman’s 
death; William Wilson and A Tale of the 
Ragged Mountains, on the doppelganger 
theme; Never Bet the Devil your Head, 
Bon^^bon and The Due de TOmelette, all of 
which introduce the Devil (q.v.); The Devil 
in the Belfry is a fantasy on time. Another 
group of supernatural pieces is allegorical 
in character—the fable, Silence*, The Man 
of the Crowd, King Pest and The Masque of 
^ Red Death. The work of Poe and his 
contemporary Hawthorne was conclusive 
in fixing the short story as an ideal form 
for stories with supernatural and associ¬ 
ated elements. A later American master 
of the atmospheric story is Ambrose 
Bierce, specialist in climax, who enjoyed 


modest success with some supernatural 
tales. 

Poe’s realization of fantasies is one of 
the landmarks of supernatural fiction. 
Others, though, had preceded him. James 
Hogg, during the romantic revival, in 
The Woolgathcrer and, more remarkably, 
in Confessions of a Justified Sinner, had 
used supernatural manifestations in ways 
wlxich readily lend themselves to psycho¬ 
analytical interpretation. So, too, had 
Hoffinann, whose story The Sond^Man has 
been anal>’sed by Freud. A distinguished 
writer of ghost stories in this tradition is 
an Irish successor of Poe’s, J. Sheridan 
Le Fanu, whose masterpiece is a short 
stor>', Green Tea, about a clcrg>'man driven 
to suicide by an animal familiar. Le Fanu 
even presents his talcs as the notes of Dr 
Hessclius, a fictitious specialist in ‘meta¬ 
physical medicine *. Green Tea appears 
in the volume In a Glass Darkly, with 
four other tales, the fourth of which, 
Cartmlla, is a vampire tale, set in St>Tia, 
home of the vampire mj'th. The super¬ 
natural fiction of Maupassant belongs 
markedly to the clinical branch of the 
tradition. In Le Her la and in Qui Sait 
it seems that the writer’s own rising mad¬ 
ness found convulsive and hallucinatory 
literary form. 

Much more literal treatment of the 
supernatural is to be found in the vast 
majority of 19th- and 20th-centur>' writers. 
Henry James presents a couple of objective 
spectres quite horribly vexing the living in 
The Turn of the Screio. J.-K. Huysmans, 
with Lh^Bas, started a fashion for novels 
about black magic; among which may be 
numbered Somerset Maugham’s The 
Magician, Sax Rohmer’s The Brood of the 
Witch^Queen, Dennis Wheatley’s The Devil 
Rides Out and—crossing the frontier of the 
detective novel—^A. E. W. Mason’s The 
Prisoner in the Opal. 

Conan Doyle contributed some effective 
short stories to the ‘literal’ tradition, one 
of the best being The Leather Funnel, in 
which the dreams produced by the 
proximity of a funnel once used for torture 
enable a story of old cruelty to be told. 
The American H. P. Lovecraft also dealt 
in immanent and objective forms of super¬ 
natural activity, of which The Thing on the 
Doorstep, a gloomy narrative of witchcraft 
and exchanged identity, is a good example. 
W. F. Harvey wrote one of the classics 
of the tradition in his brief August Heat, 
the story of an artist who sketches the face 
of a man he has never seen, meets him and 
finds that the man has been carving a 
tombstone with the artist’s name and date 
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of death on it—the last line of the story 
sho\Ns that the latter is jost about to take 
place. Here are combined the themes of 
the doppclR(infirr and of the inevitability of 
fate. II. C}. Wells wrote some super¬ 
natural stories, and many more which can 
be rcitarded as supernatural if one agrees 
that Wells used scientific as a substitute for 
magical formulae. 

The most satisfactory master of the 
‘literal' tradition is M. R. James. His 
phenomena are not to be regarded as the 
projections of subjective fantasy; they are 
objectively real. His stories arc brilliant 
variations upon the old magical themes. 
The great majority of his 30 stories fall 
into one of three kinds: the kind featuring 
a haunted place—as in Number ThirUetiy 
the kind involving a talisman which brings 
occult danger or reflects evil from time 
past—as in Oh, Whistle and Vll come to you. 
my lad or The Mezzotint \ and the kind 
which introduces the restless spirits of the 
dead—as in Count Magnus. James's very 
considerable scholarship always enables 
him to involve the reader in erudite but 
beautifully explained matters which banish 
disbelief long before the horror is exposed. 
He has Poe's power of making titc reader 
his partner in unravelling mysteries and 
deciphering cryptograms. His characters, 
too, assist in disarming the reader's 
scepticism, being sedate, academic persons, 
with comfortable churchy backgrounds— 
the last people in the world to be mixed 
up in anything irregular; they often have a 
dry sense of humour, which they share 
with their author. Havdng disarmed the 
sceptic, he mov'cs swiftly to the attack. 
He is a master of the gruesome—his 
discoloured skulls, clammy leather skins, 
hair matted on bone and claws extended 
from the pit belong to visitors from the 
other world who arc even more horrid 
physically than mentally. An accom¬ 
plished follower of James is A. N, L. 
Munby, who also employs a comfortably 
bookish departure and often sets dons and 
parsons to deal with the devil, the unquiet 
dead and the operations of ritual magic. 
An older and more independent talent is 
that of A, M. Burrage, whose short story. 
One Who Saw. is a real achievement in 
nervous horror. L, P. Hartley has some 
ghost stories to his credit, the best of 
which, in the book Night Fears^ is death's 
visit to a night-watchman in the street. 
Hartley's strong suit is his evocation of the 
atmospheric scene, which gives stories like 
The Island^ though not in the 'super¬ 
natural ’ category, the apprehensive qudity 
of the ghost story. 


Other eminent English writers in the 
supernatural tradition are Walter dc la 
Marc and Algernon Blackwood. De la 
Marcus position is that of the romantics, 
and his fiction is in informed revolt against 
materialism. His work is visionary in its 
emphasis upon the revelations of the inner 
eye and though horror touches it in such 
stories as Seaton's Aunt and A Recluse, its 
orientation, on the high authority of the 
imagination which, in Coleridge's words, 
‘sees all things in one’, is towards beauty. 
Blackwood, in his profuse, lingering way, 
explored the beauties as well as the fears 
of the immanent fourth dimension, w*ith 
an abiding sense of the pagan powers and 
of the presence of the spirits of the earth. 
Perhaps his finest story is The Man the 
Trees Loved. 

The supernatural story, as we know it 
today, is formally the product of the 
romantic revival; its tradition since then 
has been continuous. On one side it is 
still being written with acceptance of the 
objective reality of magic; on the other it is 
susceptible of direct psycho-analytical 
interpretation. The fantasies of Lewis 
Carroll and Franz Kafka, the dream- 
literature of surrealism, and of Guillaume 
Apollinaire and Andri Breton, must be 
associated with the latter development. 
Perhaps its principal importance in the 
history of the modem imagination is the 
evidence it gives of instinctive resistance to 
materialism; it is eloquent on the subject 
of a spiritud dimension which the latter 
denies or disregards. The materialist, 
however, may prize it in his own way for 
the light it casts upon the contents of the 
human imagination. It has played, and 
continues to play, a respectable role in 
the advance towards self-knowledge and 
awareness of the nature of life, which are 
the end of all the arts. 

E. Dirkhead, The Tale of Terror (1921)1 
P. G. Cast ex, Le Conte fantastique en Prance, 
de Nodier d Maupassant (19^1); S. Freud. The 
Uncanny (1919, also in vol. IV of Collected 
Papers) ; EinoRailo, The Haunted Caslle(i 927 ) I 
A, I. M. A. M. Summers, A GoUuc fiii/wf- 
raphy (1940) and The Gothic Quest (1938); 
C. E. \\Tiitmorc, The Supernatural in Tragedy 
(1915); P. Pcnzoldt, The English Short Story 
of the Supernatural (2952). PJ,S, 

Surrealism^ in literature, is 0 movement 
originating in France and dominating the 
French literary stage in the inter-war 
period. The term ‘super-realism* was 
coined by Guillaume Apollinaire in 1918 
to describe ^e significance of modem 
movements such as cubism, futurism and 
dadaism which aimed at establishing a 
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reality beyond the confines of reason. 
The surrealist movement grew out of 
dadaism, which it acclaims as its immediate 
precursor. Dadaism was founded during 
the first world war in Zurich by a group of 
WTiters which included Tristan Tzara, 
Hans Arp, Richard Hiilsenbeck, Andri 
Breton, Louis Aragon, Jean Cocteau and 
others. Dadaism, having taken its name 
from the first sounds of the infant child 
(its meaning in French is hobby-horse), 
uses infantilism in verbal and visual 
expression consciously to express its 
contempt for all traditional aesthetic and 
moral values and for * bourgeois' institu¬ 
tions. Their stantmerings claimed to 
catch the reflections of the noise of the 
modem world (bruitirttsf/ie), the illogical 
simultaneity of all happenings and the 
me^inglcss ‘co-existence of all being’ 
which proves the relativity* of all achieve¬ 
ments of civilization. 

A rift within the Dadaist group, in 
particular between Tzara and Breton in 
1920, led to the establishment of the 
surrealist school under the leadership of 
Andr^ Breton in 1924. In the interval, 
Breton, a trained psychologist, had estab¬ 
lished * surrealist research laboratories’ in 
Paris in which he applied the discoveries of 
Freud in the fleld of the subconscious to 
principles of expression in art and litera¬ 
ture. The result was a method of 
‘autoimtic writing’ and the discovery of 
^positive’ ideas which were to implement 
the purely negative and destructive out¬ 
look of dadaism. In the first surrealist 
manifesto of 1924 (the second was to 
follow in 1929) the essence of surrealism 
is defined as a 

' pure psychic sutomatum, by which it is intended 
to express, verbsJJy, in writing, or by other metns, 
teal process of thought. Thought's dictation, 
in the absence of al] control exercised by the reason 
and outside all aesthetic or moral preoccupations. 
Surrealiim rests in the belief in the superior reality 
of certain forms of association neglected heretofore; 
in the omnipotence of the dream and in the dis¬ 
interested play of thought. It tends definitely to 
do away with all other psychic mechanisms and to 
substitute itself for them in the solution of the 
principal problems of life.^ (Translation by 
Gascoyne.) 

Thus surrealism is not a 'poetic form’, but 
a 'humble recording machine', as Breton 
expressed it, and as such it produces ' pure' 
poetry through the identity of poetry and 
dream which creates a higher reality 
through its spontaneity. Important 
elements arc anonymity and chance which 
place the artist under a self-willed hypnosis 
and inspire him to compose apparently 
meaningless strings of words and sentences 
the significance of which reveals itself 


after the act of creation. By devices of 
this kind the surrealist aims at ' breaking 
down the barriers, both physical and 
psychical, between the conscious and the 
unconscious, between the inner and the 
outer world, and to create a super-reality 
in which the real and unreal, meditation 
and action, meet and mingle and dominate 
the whole life’ (H. Read), 

The end of the movement (on the out¬ 
break of the second world war) is mainly 
explained by its hating become involved 
in violent political squabbles. 

Nevertheless surrealism has had, in spite 
of all its scurrility and overbearing claims 
to lay the 'foundations of a new, universal 
culture *, a stimulating effect upon modem 
art and literature and scattered its influence 
all over the 'modem movements’ in 
Europe and America. 

R. Hulscnbcck, En avant Dada: cifxt 
Gftcinchtt dts Dadaitmus (Hanover, 1920); G. 
Ribcniont-Dcssaigncs, * Histoirc dc Dada*, 
in Nouvclle Revue francaisc (1931); J. 
Cassou, ‘ Lc dadalsmc ci le surr^lismc', in 
L’Amour de Tart (1934); D. Gascoyne, A 
short survey of Surrealis^n (1935); H. Read, 
^rrealism {1936); G. E. Lcmaitre, Front 
Cubism to Surrealism in French liter nturt 
(i 940 > M* Nadeau, Histoirc de surrcolisnie 
(* 94 S)» J* I-arrea, Et surrealismo etttre tiejo y 
nuevo mundo (Mexico, 1946); A. Balakian, 
Literary oriftitis of Surreotisyn. A nne fny sticism 
in French poetry (1947); M. Carrouges, Andri 
Breton et les donttces fondonietitaUs du sur^ 
T^alisnu (1950). R.H.S. 

Swedish Literature* It is impossible to 
assign any precise starting-point for 
Swedish literature. Some of the sutVTving 
runic inscriptions date from the ixth 
century, by which time Sw'cden was a 
rough entity, under the rule of one king, 
and partly Christianized. By 1200 Chris¬ 
tian influence had so penetrated Swedish 
life aa to make possible a rising medieval 
culture, with Latin as its linguistic medium 
and with a literature derivative and rciigt- 
ous. The Vita benedictae virgirns Chrisii 
Christinae by Petrus dc Dacia and the 
Revelationes of St Bridget (1303-73) are 
two outstanding products of the period 
often called ' Folkungatidcn after the 
dynasty then ruling. Meanwhile the 
vernacular was used for the legal codes, 
masterpieces, in their way, of concise, 
concrete prose, which culminate in king 
Magnus Eriksson’s Landslag (c. 1350). 
Rhymed doggerel is used in the Eufemia^ 
sdnger (1303-12), free adaptations of 
foreign romances, and in Erikskrdnikaft, 
the most striking of the chronicles of the 
Swedish middle ages. 
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The culture of the later middle ages 
was impeded by the political feuds arising 
out of the union with Pomerania and 
Denmark, though translations and adap¬ 
tations multiplied. Most of the extant 
ballads appear to belong to the middle ages, 
though they were not transcribed until 
later, often not until the 19th century. 
We do, however, know the author of the 
two patriotic lyrics Frihetsvisan and 
Trohclsvisan : bishop Thomas Simonsson 
(ti443) ranks, through these fascinating 
poems, as the earliest Swedish nation^ 
poet. 

The carr>’ing-through of the Reforma¬ 
tion, after Gustav Vasa’s accession (1523) 
and the expulsion of the Danes, made 
literature Protestant in tone, but its themes 
continued religious, its purpose didactic. 
Olaus Petri, the greatest literary' person¬ 
ality of the time, worked by means of 
sennons, h>Tnns, pamphlets, perhaps 
through the drama; the morality Tobie 
Commedia (1550), the earliest extant 
Swedish play, was long attributed to him, 
though recent research makes the attri¬ 
bution doubtful. Petri, however, was 
certainly associated with the translation of 
the New Testament (1526) and of the 
whole Bible {Gustav Vasas Bibel), the pub¬ 
lication of which in 1541 was the most 
important literary event of the 16th cen¬ 
tury. But Gustav Vasa had no interest 
in literature os such: Uppsala university 
(founded 1477), closed in 1517 owing to 
political strife, was not reopened till the 
end of the century, and not until the reign 
of Gustav Adolf (1611-32) was university 
and other education really taken in hand. 

With her intervention in the Thirty 
Years’ War and her consequent military 
triumphs Sweden established herself as a 
European power. This fact had a stimu¬ 
lating effect on letters, which during the 
6rst half of the 17th century had produced 
little of note—a few dramas, such as 
Astcropherus’ Tisbe (1610?) and J. Mes- 
senius’ formless mythological plays, the 
sermons of J. Rudbcck and the lyrics of the 
vagrant adventurer L. Wivallius. 

But after 1650 and the impact on 
Sweden of renaissance humanism, Swedish 
writers became conscious of the dignity of 
their craft, and the latent possibilities of 
their native language stimulated their 
powers. A naive pride in Swedish great¬ 
ness runs through these works of ‘Stor- 
maktstiden’ (in literature c. 1650-1720), 
ushered in by Georg Stiemhielm’s epic 
poem Hercules. Poetry now developed 
more rapidly than prose, with S. Columbus, 
follower of Stiemhiclm, the pseudonymous 


sonneteer ‘SkogckSr Bergbo’, Lucidor, 
Dahlsticma and later lyricists such as 
Runius and Frese. But prose, too, 
progressed: O. Rudbcck (son of the bishop) 
deliberately used Swedish rather than 
Latin for his fantastic historical-philological 
Atland (1679-1702), in which he argued 
that Sweden had been the cradle of 
western civilization. Rudbcck, professor 
of medicine and rector of Uppsala uni¬ 
versity, matches in versatility Stiemhiclm, 
philosopher, lawyer, astronomer. Urban 
Hiame, doctor, poet, playwright, was 
another such figure in the civilization of 
‘Stormaktstiden’. Author of Rosimunda, 
a Scnccan tragedy, he was associated with 
a troupe of Uppsala student-actors. A 
later such troupe acted at Lejonkulan— 
the Lion’s Pit—in Stockholm, the first 
standing (though short-lived) theatre in 
Sweden, founded 1686. The university 
of Lund, from 1668, provided another 
focus for secular intellectual activities. It 
is, however, significant that the hymnbook 
of 1695, containing inter alia hymns by 
bishops Swedberg and Spegel, is the out¬ 
standing poetical work of its time. 

Charles Xll’s death in 1718 marks the 
political end of ‘Stormaktstiden’, but 
the change in literary purpose and feeling 
was more gradual. The appearance in 
1732 of O. von Dalin’aThen svanska Argus, 
a periodical modelled on The Spectator, 
marks the beginning of the age of enlighten¬ 
ment. In these essays in journalism, 
almost the first in Swedish, Dalin achieved 
a flexible modem prose; the so-called 
‘ yngre nysvenskan ’ had been created. 
Nourished on English and French ideas, 
he later wrote the excellent allegorical talc 
Sagan cm en hast (1740) and a Swedish 
liistory: he also composed lyric poetry, the 
lifeless classical tragedy Brynhiida, an epic 
and, os court favourite, a good deal of 
occasional verse. He stressed the stan¬ 
dards of reason, utility and good taste, 
which now gradually became the ideals 
of most Swedes. Linn6, the famous 
botanist, represents the new spirit of 
scientific enquiry: his Swedish travel- 
descriptions reveal a power of obsennition, 
a delight in beauty, which made his prose 
ultimately more influential than Dalin’s. 
Both Linni and Dalin remained at heart 
orthodox in religious outlook. 

After about 1750 French influence on 
literature increased: not only the radic^ 
and utilitarian ideas of Voltaire, Bayle and 
Helvdtius were absorbed, but also the 
beliefs and the sentimentality of Rousseau, 
so attractive to the middle classes who now 
swelled ^e ranks of the reading public. 
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These influences called forth the lyric 
efihisions of Fru Nordenflycht, and the 
works of G. P. Creut2, author of the 
pastoral Atis och Camilla (1761), and of 
G. F. Gyllenborg, who both show how 
much technical progress had been achieved 
since Sticmhielm. In the reign of Gustaf 
III (1772-92) literature found its focus in 
the court and was given an official, urban 
stamp. The king founded the Swedish 
Academy (1786) and, taking a special 
interest in theatre and opera, outlined 
plots, often on patriotic or classical themes, 
and employed leading writers such as J. H. 
Kellgren, C. G. af Leopold and J. G. 
Oxenstiema to complete the texts. Yet, 
though technically the performances were 
good, no living Swedish drama was 
created: nor had any Swedish tradition of 
the novel been formed. Poetry and 
polemics flourished with Kellgren, the 
greatest of the ‘ Gustavians who used the 
paper Stockholmsposten for his attacks on 
Thorild, pre-romantic and champion of 
the conception of genius. But Kellgren, 
too, was eventually affected by this more 
emotional idea of poetry, and his last 
poems (he died in 1795) show a new 
intensity of feeling. 

Swedenborg and Bellman stand apart 
from the main stream of development. 
E. Swedenborg, one of the most famous 
of all Swedes, began as a scientist, then 
became a religious mystic and wrote his 
visionary revelations of heaven and hell in 
Latin. C. M. Bellman started as early as 
1768 to compose the series of lyrics about 
Stockholm which made him famous, but 
Fredfnans Epistlar, the flrst published 
collection, did not appear till 1790. 
Bellman began as a tavern improviser and 
developed into one of Sweden’s greatest 
lyric poets. 

' Classical ’ standards were enforced by 
the Swedish Academy, and Fru Lenngrcn, 
with her satires, and even Franain, with 
his idylls, conformed to its decrees. Yet 
by 1810 a revolt had begun. The loss of 
Finland in j8o8 and the deposition of 
Gustaf IV Adolf in 1809, paradoxically 
enough, stimulated national spirit: when 
moreover the influence of German ideal¬ 
istic philosophy and romantic poetry 
reached Sweden, a new movement arose. 
Both the Swedish romantic groups— 
‘gd^ter’ and ‘fosforister’—were strongly 
nationalistic, E. G. Geijer in ballads and 
historical writings, P. D. A. Atterbom, 
leader of the ‘ fosforisterin odes, E. 
Stagnelius in poetic drama. Yet Atterbom 
was concerned above all with the nature 
and functions of poetry and philosophy, 


^ he re\cals in the drama Lycksalighetens 
O {1824-27), full of dazzling but obscure 
poetry. Uppsala was the centre for these 
esoteric poets, whose periodicals de¬ 
nounced the old school: but the fight was 
taken up by romantic writers in Stockholm, 
though Stagnelius, romantic in spirit, 
contemptuously refrained from contro¬ 
versy. E. Tegn^r, too, refused to identify 
himself with the romantic innovators and 
steered a middle course: with his epic 
romance Frithiofs saga (1820-25) and his 
many philosophical lyrics, with his wit and 
rhetoric he became the greatest Swedish 
writer of that epoch. C. J. L. .Almquist, 
Swedenborgian by belief. Liberal in 
politics, anarchist by nature, attacked 
church and state, often under a veil of 
exotic romanticism. In form he was the 
most versatile of all these writers, and he 
reveals, too, especially after 1836, a strong 
vein of realism. Meanwhile F. Ccdcr- 
borgh, Fredrika Bremer, Sophie von 
Knorringand, a little later, Emilie Flygarc- 
Carldn, each contributed something to the 
development of the Swedish novel. The 
drama still remained poetic or imitative. 

After the vigour of the 1820s and ’30s 
the aftermath of romanticism in the ’40s 
and ’50s seems insignificant. Even the 
would-be realism of the so-called ‘Signa- 
turema’, such as Wirsin and Backstrdm, 
in the ’60s is unconvincing. Snoilsky alone 
of the ‘Signatur’ group matured and 
achieved some of the finest sonnets in 
Swedish. 

The Liberal journalist V. Rydberg, 
novelist, philosopher, poet, however ex¬ 
celled his contemporaries in boldness and 
depth of ideas; his attacks on the narrow 
orthodoxy of the Lutheran church {Bibelns 
Idra om Kristus, Den siste Athenaren) 
helped to develop a more rationalistic 
attitude: all the same, his poems reveal 
a fundamentally idealistic approach to life. 

But long before this August Strindberg 
had made his mark in literature; in the 
drama of ideas with Master Olof (1872), in 
the novel with The Red Room (1879), 
satire with Det nya riket (1882), he had 
broken completely new ground. With 
The Father (1887) and Lady Julia (1888) 
he led the way in the European natiualist 
drama: with his plays after 1898 he 
foreshadowed expressionism, found new 
symbols, but always remained intensely 
subjective. On everything written in 
Sweden since his day this self-tormenting, 
dynamic titan has left his mark, thanks 
to his mastery of prose, his virulent 
frankness and his observation of milieu 
and character. 
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I'hc other, much less important writers 
of the 1880s (G. af Geijerstam, Victoria 
Bencdictsson. Annc-Charlottc Leffler) all 
learnt from Strinclbcrc* though their dis¬ 
cussions of scientific thought, loss of faith, 
feminism, arc trivial by comparison. The 
writers of the *90$, led at first by V. von 
Heidenstam and his friend O. Levertin, 
joint authors of the neo-romantic manifesto 
Pepitas Brdllop, demanded, in their reaction 
against the sober realism of the *8os, a 
new joie de vivre and delight in beauty. 

These writers, Selma LageriQf, G. 
Frdding, E. A. Karlfcldt, P, Hall$tr6m, all 
found their own individual way to freedom 
and beauty. Selma Lagcrlbf, outside 
Sweden the best-known Swedish novelist, 
wrote stories about her native Varmland 
(Gdsta Berlings saga, etc.)—regionalism 
had become one of the most fruitful 
elements in modern Swedish literature, 
wiih L. Nordstrdm, Elin Wagner and 
others. Frdding, another Varmlanning, 
became the greatest master of the Swedish 
lyric since Bellman: in deceptively lucid, 
musical verse he rendered the subtle 
complexities of his discordant nature. 
Karlfeldt worked out a decorative idiom 
for his Dalecarlion and nature poetry; 
the sophisticated Jewish Levertin, poet and 
short-story writer, found his special metier 
in the critical essay. Heidenstam himself 
developed both poetical prose and the 
historical novel, but achieved his best work 
in classically pregnant lyrics {Nya dikur^ 
1915). Hjalmar Sdderberg and Bo Berg¬ 
man, indebted to the rationalism of the 
’80s and also to the aestheticism of the ’90s, 
have both written short stories, but 
Bergman is pre-eminently a lyric poet, 
Sfiderberg a virtuoso of elegant prose, 
debating ideas in his novels. 

With the growth of industry, the develop¬ 
ment of communications and of the press 
Swedish literature and the Swedish reading 
public since the turn of the century have 
multiplied enormously, and the general 
standard of * efficiency ’ in letters has risen. 
The strongest literary tradition, that of 
the IjTic, has been deepened and variegated 
by such diverse writers as V. Ekelund, P. 
Lagerkvist, B. Sjdbcrg, K. Boyc and G. 
Ekeldf. The novel has at lost become a 
literary art, regional, collective or psycho¬ 
logical in form. Hjalmar Bergman may 
rank as the most original novel-writer— 
fantastic, burlesque, satirical—while con¬ 
tributing also to the development of the 
drama. The emergence of proletarian 
writers, especially novelists such as H. 
Martinson, E. Johnson, J. FridegArd, is a 
specially interesting feature: the first two 


of these are now much concerned with 
problems of style, with which the younger 
writers — * Fyrtiotalistema ’ — have also 
\STcstled. From among these modem 
writers there emerges, as the greatest, P. 
Lagerkvist who in lyric, drama, novel and 
talc has created highly individual master¬ 
pieces. 

H. Schilck and K. Warburg, Illustrerad 
tvensk lilUraturhistoria (6 vols, 3rd cd. 1926- 
30), vol. 7, covering 1870-1914, by G. Castr^n 
(i932),vol, 8,1910-40, by E. Hj. Lindcr(i948); 
O. Sylwan, Svenska litteraturens historia (2 
vols, 2nd ed. 1929; particularly detailed 
bibito.); H. Schiick, Sveriges litleratur tntiU 
igoo (2 vols, 1935; concise review, no biblio.); 
E. N. Tigerstedt, Svensk litteraiurhistoria 
(1948; stimulating review, excellent biblio.); 
E. Bredsdorff, B. Mortensen, R. Poppcnvcll, 
An Introduction to Scandinavian Liter a tun 
(1951; Swedish chapters by B. Mortensen). 

B.M.E.M. 

Swiss Literature. The unbroken con¬ 
tinuity of Swiss civilization, with its early 
blend of Celtic, Roman, Alamannic and 
Christian traditions, and the almost un¬ 
interrupted political growth of the Cantons 
from 1291, with their deliberate policy of 
neutrality from 1516 onwards, have created 
a body of common ideals. Of these, the 
most important for the development of 
Swiss literature arc the synthesis of 
national unity and regional diversity, and 
the equal regard for the values rooted in 
the native soil and those coming from 
abroad. 

In German-speaking Switzerland the 
Alamannic language gained a firm foothold 
in literature ever since Notker Labeo 
(ti022) of St Gall embarked on his 
translations from the Latin; os an instru¬ 
ment of political and religious independ¬ 
ence it resisted the invasion of Lutheran 
literary German throughout the i6th and 
17th centuries; but from the i8th century 
the educated Swiss has been moving with 
equal case in literary German and his 
native Alamannic tongue. Authors such 
as G. Keller and C. F. Meyer become 
recognized models of German prose and 
poetry, while a minority of writers 
continue to employ the colourful dialect. 

In the French- and Italian-speaking 
parts of Switzerland the situation is 
different as nearly everyone speaks standard 
French and standard Italian in everyday 
life, and their literatures are therefore an 
almost integml part of French and Italian 
(e.g. Francesco Chiesa) literotures. Only 
in the Romansch-speaking parts does the 
spoken language completely coincide with 
the language of literature (see Romansch 
L iTBRATuna). 
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Throughout the centuries Swiss litera- 
ture has maintained close contact with the 
mass of the people. The minnesingers 
very early broadened the ideals of courtly 
society by introducing scenes from to>vn 
and country^ life. The stark realism of 
\Vittenweiler*s (c. 1400), the t^ividness 
of historical ballads and popular legends 
(Tell play of Uri, 1511) and the polemic 
satire of the Reformation plays of Nikolaus 
Manuel are also characteristic of this trend. 
The Swiss Reformation (Zwingli, Calt'in) 
laid greater stress on permeating private 
and political life than on theological 
speculations, and this has remained a 
prominent feature of Swiss religiousness 
(Gotthelf; Vinet). 

Even more pronounced was the response 
of the S\\*iss genius to tlie humanitarian 
tenets of the age of reason. Rousseau, 
Haller, Gessner and their contemporaries 
discovered the correlation between man 
and nature, and the cleansing power of 
nature has become a recurrent theme 
of Swiss literature. 

'Poets arc teachers’: this saying of 
Pestalozzi’s accurately sums up the didactic 
and moralizing aspect that pervades much 
Swiss writing. Political democracy de¬ 
pends upon the moral qualities of its 
citizens—this conviction and the liberal 
idea tliat the state exists for the sake of 
man and not vice versa have formed part of 
the political philosophy of most Swiss 
writers. The i8th century also realized 
the peculiar mediating mission of Switzer¬ 
land as a miniature European R^publique 
des Le tiresf resulting from the ccntury-old 
amalgamation of Romazuch, French and 
Italian territories with the original German 
nucleus of the federation* Disdaining the 
illusory supremacy of any one civilization, 
the study of national psychology (Viktor 
von Bonstetten) and comparative criticism 
(Bodmer, Orcitinger) developed; Amiel, of 
Geneva, was a genius of literary universal- 
ism, and so was C. F. Meyer, the Zurich 
patrician. 

The bold philosophical conceptions of 
the European romantics found no echo in a 
country in which Toepffer, Ustcri and 
their fellow * Biedermcier * poets were 
extolling native history, life as an idyll, 
folk-ways and scenery, as 'Doyen’ Bride! 
had postulated* The habitual aversion to 
extremes of any kind has prevented Swiss 
writers from making any outs^ding 
contribution to cither romanticism or 
naturalism* Their greatest epoch was 
in between, when fiction was 'intensified 
reality ’ (teller) and books were great 
discoveries of the good gifts of the earth, 


full of the leisurely charm of Swiss stor>*- 
tcliing, and when the human ideal was the 
undogmatic, sensitive, reliable, free indi- 
\ndual with a keen sense of proportion. 

When the ageing realist writers saw the 
mushroom grou'th of factories and other 
excrescences of city life, they, like Kuskin, 
warned their people against the dis¬ 
regarding of spiritual values and the 
domination of materialism. This criti¬ 
cism of modem mass mentality has 
remained a basic feature of 20th-century 
Swiss literature, as shown for instance in 
Spitteler’s epic poems. By the middle of 
the zoth century' a minority of winters 
was demanding a return to the traditional 
values of regional life and art (they appear 
in an unconventional, monumental form 
in Ramuz’s novels); whereas the majority 
were aiming at intensified participation in 
international intellectual mo\‘emcnts, such 
as the complex and subtle indi\’idualism 
of Proust or Jacobsen; many poets 
shared in the European renascence of 
the irrational in the wake of Rilke, the 
symbolists and the psychology of the 
unconscious* These tendencies, how¬ 
ever, arc being counteracted by the 
healthy Swiss aversion to any one-sided 
movements especially of a defeatist or 
nihilist kind. 

J. Bflchtold, Geschichte der deutschen Litero^ 
tur in der Schtceis (1892); C. Decurtins, 
* Geschichte der rdtoromamschen Literatur\ in 
Grdbet's Grundrus der romartischen PhHolof:ie, 
II, 3 (1901); V. Rosse), Histoire litt^aire de la 
Suisserofftandfizmi ed. 1903); G. dc Reynold, 
Histoire Ixit^raire de la Suisse au iSe siicle 
(2 vols, 1009-12); O. von Greyerz, Die 
Jilundartdichtung der deutschen Schtveiz (1^24 ); 
J, Nadlcr, Literaturgeschichte der deutschen 
Schtceis (1932). 

E. Ermatinger, Dichtung und Geistesleben der 
deutschen Schioeis (1933); G. Zoppi, Scrittori 
tieinesi dal Rinascimenio a oggi (1936); Ch. 
Clcrc, J. Moser, P. Bianconi, £. Piguct, 
Littiraiwres de la Suisse (1938; 20th century, 
with retrospects); A. Bettex, Die Literatur 
der deutschen Sehxt^is von heuU (1950); Die 
Schtveiz im deutschen Geistesleben, ed. li. Maync 
(1922 flf., monographs). A.B. 

Symbolism^ a literary movement, of 
French origin, first expressly proclaimed 
and named by Jean Mor^as in L#e Figaro 
of x8 Sept. 1886. The term 'symbolist’ 
was then adopted in preference to 'decad¬ 
ent^ and symtboliitue by the opponents of 
realism and, spccificaliy in poetry, of the 
representative art of the Parnassians (q.v.). 
The younger symbolists, following Ver¬ 
laine, Laforgue, Rimbaud and Mallarm^, 
abolished the separation between subject 
and object, the internal and external 
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worlds. They subscribed to a meta¬ 
physical conception of the universe existing 
in and through the poet, were idealists with 
a cult of beauty, and sometimes mystics 
with a belief in a transcendental reality 
beyond appearances, such as they found 
suggested in Baudelaire’s sonnet Corr«- 
pondances. From the same source, and 
from Rimbaud, proceeded a theory of the 
apprehension of reality through all the 
senses and its communication in an art 
which should mingle the perceptions of 
sight, sound, taste, perfume and dream. 
While the general tenor of these aspira¬ 
tions was to refound art on a deeper level 
of consciousness than either romantics or 
classics had recognized, there was no direct 
connexion bct^vcc^ symbolist aesthetics 
and the contemporary scientific explora¬ 
tion of tlic subconscious by Freud and 
others. The t^vo converged later in 
surrealism (q.v.). Symbolism must be 
distinguished from neo-romanticism, 
which appeared in the same period, but 
which, while also subjective and concerned 
with ideal beauty, did not compound the 
subject and object and left intact the poet’s 
individuality. Symbolism has strong 
affinities with expressionism (q.v.), which 
is its later, predominantly German, de¬ 
velopment. 

Technically the symbolists were in¬ 
fluenced by a desire to assimilate poetry 
to music (particularly Wagnerian music) 
and this led them to create freer and more 
fluid rhythms and verse-forms, such as the 
prose poem (as Rimbaud’s Uluminations), 
vers libre and the Verlainion line with its 
uneven number of syllables. The symbol 
(as, at its simplest, Votts iles un beau del 
d'autoumc, clair et rose) was naturally 
preferred to the fully-formulated simile or 
comparison (Je suU comme le roi (Tun pays 
pluvieux), and this new handling of the 
detail of imagery corresponded to a pre¬ 
occupation with more general symbolical 
conceptions. Rimbaud’s Bateau Ivre sym¬ 
bolizes, in the figure of the storm-tossed 
ship, the poet’s otvn thirst for adventure 
and his ultimate weariness. The obscurity 
of much symbolist poetry results from the 
poet’s subjective choice of symbols, which 
the reader may have difficulty in following. 
It is deliberate, since it leaves a freer play 
to the imagination of both reader and poet 
and makes possible the suggestion of 
associations and half-shades which a more 
explicit technique could not render; it is 
related to the attempt to develop a new 
poetic language, resistant, like music, to 
logical analysis and having its own word- 
values and phrase-orders. This, the 


most concentrated form of symbolism, is 
found especially in Mallarmd and his 
chief successor, Valery. 

Symbolism played an important part in 
Franco-Bclgian literature c. 1885-1905, 
when a number of poets, including 
Verhaeren and Maeterlinck, rivalled their 
French contemporaries. It passed into 
German literature with George and Rilke, 
who developed its idealistic and mystic 
side in evolving from it their finally 
personal art. A more sensual symbolism 
was taken from Paris to Spain by Rub^n 
Dario and developed in accordance with 
the native temperament by the Machados 
and J. R. Jiminez. It almost passed 
English poetry by until W. B. Yeats was 
introduced by Arthur Symons, the English 
apostle of symbolism, to the work of 
Mallarm^ and Maeterlinck. Largely 
through Mallarmd’s personal influence, 
symbolism has transformed European 
poetry. The characteristic use of the 
symbol and the condensation of imagery 
have revolutionized literary technique for 
many writers who are not otherwise sym¬ 
bolists. As another consequence, it has 
undoubtedly rendered poetry less accessible 
to the general reader. 

The symbolist movement has only a 
very loose connexion with the more general 
symbolism found in the religious, occult 
and erotic writings of many literatures and 
periods. Here the symbol (as the Grail, 
the Rose, the Lily) represents an agreed 
concept and its use is generally con¬ 
ventional. 

G. Michaud, Le Message podique du 
symboHsme (4 vols, 1947; fullest general 
survey). For contemporary interpretations: 
S. MaUarm^, Divagations (1897); A. Symons, 
The Symbolist Movement in Literature (1899); 
R. de Gourmoot, Souvenirs du symbolisme 
{Protnenades Litt. II, 1906). For later judg¬ 
ments: A. Barre, lie Symbolisme en France, 
rSSs-ipoo (1911); J. Charpentier, Le Sym- 
bolisme (1927); C. M. Bowro, The Heritage of 
Symbolism (1943); A. G. Lehmann, The 
Symbolist Aesthetic in France, 188S-95 

Syncopation, in ancient Greek metre, the 
dropping of an element, as at the close of a 
colon, termed catalexis or brachycatalcxis. 
Used formerly, like syncope, for the 
contraction of a word by omitting or 
slurring a vowel between consonants, often 
marked with an apostrophe, e.g. Pope's 

‘On different senses diff'rent objecu strike’. 

C.T.O. 

Synlzesls, fusion of 2 adjacent syllables 
by coalescence of vowels or a vowel and a 
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diphthong with the effect of one syllable 
but without the formation of a diphthong 
proper: e.g. to abide^ often written i'abide,in 
medieval usage tabydc ', similarly titc estate, 
th^estate, thcstai\ ‘/\nd slay ihee z/namt’d* 
(Tennyson); Italian ‘E gia la luna e sotto i 
nostri piedi’; Middle High German ‘Si 
mdiuhten sich ze nihtc’; Greek raAAo for 
TO oAAo. C.T.O. 


T afelspel, a form of play practised 
in the Netherlands between the 
iSth and the iSth centuries, the 
performance of which seems originally to 
have been connected w'ith certain festivals, 
e.g. Shrove Tuesday and Epiphany and 
also weddings, w'hen they w'erc performed 
as a recreation during a banquet. 

J. J. Mak, De rederijkers (1944) and ‘Dc 
tafelspclcn van Hooft*, in Nieuwe Taalgids 
(1947). J.J.M. 

Tagelicd, the German Dawii Song. 
There is an example among the poems 
of Dietmar v. Eist, the first minnesinger 
to show familiarity with Romance lyric; 
the setting is out of doors; the lovers are 
roused by the song of the birds. There¬ 
after * parting at dawn^ is treated, if not 
often, yet as faithfully as any other 
mmnesang motif, most satisfactorily per¬ 
haps by Heinrich v. Mortmgen in a dream 
fantasy, with dramatic intensity and 
passion by Wolfram v, Eschenbach (who 
even favoured the genre; he introduced 
the watchman of the Provenfal poets). 
The decline after e. 1250 was inevitable. 
Ulrich V. Lichtenstein chambermaid 
instead of watchman (and a suggestion of 
a cupboard as hiding-place) anticipates 
farce. There are parodies (see Steinmar). 
The simpler assumptions of folk-song 
permit successful treatment; at a different 
level, following Romeo and Juliet (III, 5), 
Goethe wrote the scene "Adclhaidcns 
Schloss^ (Urgfftz, V); the last scene in 
Fault I is ^ tragic variant. Religious 
poetry has always had its own Dawn Song 
tradition. 

E. Schcuncmann-F. Ranke, TexU z. Ceseh. 
d, dt. Tageliedes (1947); G. Rosenhagen in P. 
Mcrkcr-W. Stammlcr, ReaJlexikon. F.P.P. 

Taiheild (^ Chronicles of the Peace 
Japanese military novel describing the 
period 1318-67 which, contrary to the title, 
was a time of civil war between the 
mperial court, supported by the general 
Kusunoki Masashige, and the Kamakura 
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e shogunate. Its authorship is generally 
g ascribed to a priest, Kojima (f 13 VI 1374); 
n a first version (or perhaps another work ol 
r, the same name) seems to have existed 
before 1352, but the present version may 

i be ascribed to between 1367 and 1374. 

ii Apparent insertions and inconsistencicss 
r suggest later revisions by other hands. Its 

st3'le» although containing some rhetorical 
ornamentation, is usually straightforward, 
lucid and rigorous and has been much 
imitated. It sometimes has a rh>thmical 
form similar to poetrj*. The work was 
i verj' popular, and its stories and characters 
e often appear in later literature. 

^ Eng. tr. of part, W. G. Aston, A History of 
^ Japanese Literature (1907); partial Gcr. ir. K 
, Koike, ‘Kusunoki Nlasashigc, Ausziigc aus 
i dem Taihciki’, in Mon. Nippon., 4 (1941). 
i E.B.C. 

Tailed (also Tail) Rhyme, French rime 
5 cou/e, Latin rhythmus caudatus, a strophe 

* or stanza Avith a ‘tail' or additional short 
line attached, cither non-rh>TTiing or 
rhyming wdth a line further on, the general 
scheme being aabeeb; of medieval Latin 
origin, it passed into Romance and Ger¬ 
manic literature; it is common in Middle 

* English (where it is represented, inter alia, 

" by more than a score of tail-rhyme 
’ romances). In some varieties, the 'tail' 
^ is longer than the other lines. C.T.O. 

Taketori Monogatari, also called Take^ 
' tori no okina no monogatari (‘The story of 
^ the bamboo-gatherer'), is perhaps the 
’ earliest extant work of Japanese fiction. 

^ Both its authorship and date arc uncertain, 

* but most scholars ascribe a date betsvecn 

* 850 and 920. Its plot resembles a fairy 
^ stor>% telling of the unsuccessful efforts 
^ of five noblemen and, later, the emperor 
^ himself to woo a beautiful maiden, 

* who finally proves to be no mortal, but 
a maiden from the moon, whither she 
returns. Many of the ideas in the story 
come from Chinese and Buddhist sources. 
The style is xmdeveloped and simple, in 
contrast to the polished elegance of 
compositions of a century later, but is 
nevertheless attractive for its very stroight- 
fortvardness. The author's treatment is 
lively and humorous. The book is still 
very popular in Japan. It was the ffrst of a 
num^r of similar stories, such as Ise 
monogatari, Utiubo monogatari (qq.v.). 

F. V. DIckins, Jour. Roy. As. Soc., New 
scries, 19 (1887), rev. and improved in 
^imitive and Medieval Japanese Texts (1906); 
tr. E. R. Miller (1889). E.B.C. 

Talmud: see Ashi and Sacred Books. 
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Taste—‘the faculty of perceiving and 
enjovine what is excellent in art, literature 
and the like’ (O.E.D.)^ this definition 
sucffcsts that there is a valid means of 
makintt judunienls about ‘excellence* in 
literature, botli in a general sense and in 
particidar instances. 

It is in Kant that we find what Hegel 
called ‘the first rational word about 
beauty’ and concomitantly the first ex¬ 
plicit argument for the validity of aesthetic 
judgment. Kant defines taste as ‘the 
faculty of estimating an object or mode of 
representation by means of a delight or 
aversion that has no ulterior interest*, 
'rhe judgnicnt is ‘ valid for cvcr>'onc who is 
so constituted as to judge by means of 
understanding and sense conjointly (i.e. 
for every human being)*. Moreover taste 
is a judgment of ‘common’ sense, where 
‘common* sense is an ideal norm. With 
this presupposition ‘the principle, while 
it is only subjective, being yet assumed 
as subjectively universal (a necessary idea 
for everyone) could, in what concerns the 
consensus of different judging subjects, 
demand universal assent like an objective 
principle 

In this last statement Kant has pointed 
to the dichotomy wliich disrupts any 
approach to the problems of taste. 
Aesthetic judgment in literature involves 
in one sense a statement about the recep¬ 
tion by a reader's mind of a verbal passage 
in which is embodied the mental activity 
(emotional, spiritual and sensuous as well 
as rational) of a writer; that is, a statement 
about a subject-object relationship. But 
in another sense it involves a statement 
about the ‘self-activity’ of a work, for a 
work of art possesses a special property, 
which cannot be precisely defined or 
explained though it can be communicated, 
in that it ‘ lives * for each person who is able 
to receive and understand it. This self- 
activity is an ‘ absolute ’ quality independent 
of the reader’s idiosyncrasies. Then 
again, the reader has knowledge of the 
sequence of phrases which constitute a 
literary work partly by means of mental 
concepts, partly by direct experience 
C intuition’). The marks on the paper 
convey ideas and emotions which can be 
discussed, but which do not lead the 
reader to the heart of the matter; final 
adoption of the work, fusion of the identity 
of the reader with the identity of the poem, 
is achieved only bv intuition. No rules 
can be laid down for the means whereby 
this full knowledge of a work of art can be 
acquired, since all rational communication 
is a form of predication and nothing can be 


predicated of self-activity. This does not 
mean that by thinking about a poem we are 
getting no nearer to understanding it. It 
only means that there is always a gap to be 
bridged by other than rational means; and 
that no simple verbal explanation can be 
given of the mechanism of aesthetic 
judgment. 

The ability to understand and enjoy a 
literary work, i.e. to ‘know’ it, is a matter 
of experience and learning, just as the 
solution of a problem in calculus, the read¬ 
ing of Greek or the hearing of a Mozart 
concerto require previous education; and, 
as vnxh all forms of learning, dififerent 
brains are differently endowed, The 
aesthetic education of the mental processes 
involves not only intimate acquaintance 
with literary' works but intimate acquain¬ 
tance with joy and grief, tranquillity and 
conflict. ‘Axioms in philosophy*, wrote 
Keats, ‘arc not axioms until they are 
proved upon our pulses; we read fine 
things but never feel them to the full 
until we have gone the same steps as the 
author.’ 

Critical ‘ assessments ’ which are at 
variance with each other derive often from 
these differences in capacity and education. 
Not that there is anything in the concep¬ 
tion of absolute aesthetic value which 
demands uniformity, either in literary style 
or in degree of appreciation. Without 
individual preferences and originality there 
would be no body of literature; and to say 
that works of art occupy positions proper 
to them on an absolute scale of values is 
one thing, while to say that the delight 
experienced by apprehenders is similarly 
possible of measurement on an absolute 
scale is another thing, for this would mean 
that all men had exactly similar brains of 
identical capacity. What causes the mis¬ 
understanding is the putting for>vard of 
personal expression of a subject-object 
relationship (e.g. Rymer’s and Dryden's 
views on neo-classicism in the 17th 
century, or Saintsbury’s and T. S. Eliot’s 
reaction to Shelley’s work) as valid judg¬ 
ments of taste; and this has been decried 
with increasing vigour since the i8th 
century. Coleridge wrote with some heat t 
‘till . . . reviewers support their decisions 
by reference to fixed canons of criticism, 
previously established and deduced from 
the nature of man, reflecting minds will 
pronounce it arrogant in them thus to 
announce themselves ... as the guides •. • 
of taste and judgment\ With the growing 
unrest at subjective, prejudiced criticism 
has grown the realization that ‘ fixed 
canons ’ are not-H>r not yet—possible 
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because there is—as yet—no mental 
device by which one man can communicate 
with another about intuitive knowledge; 
he cither has it or he hasn’t. But Cole¬ 
ridge’s attack was a step in the right 
direction if only because of his phrase 
‘deduced from the nature of man*, which 
anticipated 20th-centur>’ argument. 

The examples of ‘variations in taste’ 
sometimes cited as an argument against 
the possibility of valid aesthetic judgment 
are derived partly from this kind of critical 
assessment by individuals and partly from 
the variations in stales of writing predomi¬ 
nant in different periods. But this is not 
using the word taste in its serious sense. 
Man is an evolving species; at different 
stages in his development he has experi¬ 
mented with different forms of expression; 
in the last few thousand years his ever- 
increasing awareness of his own mental 
potentialities has led him to experiment 
with the intricate use of language, both as 
a tool of his thought and as an art form. 
In addition to this deliberate and pur¬ 
poseful experimenting, there is the fact 
that the mind which creates a li\nng work 
of art is undoubtedly affected by the 
passions and customs of its time, if only 
in reaction to them; that reciprocally the 
invention of new styles brings greater 
freedom and precision both to the mind 
which creates and the mind which appre¬ 
hends; and that no one can apprehend a 
poem nvicc in exactly the same way, let 
alone compose the same poem twice. 
The activity of creation and the activity 
of criticism and appreciation arc both 
in a perpetual state of development (of 
‘becoming*, not of ‘being’). Creativity 
assumes different forms at different 
periods and criticism fluctuates; neither 
of these phenomena deny the validity of 
aesthetic judgment. It is just because man 
possesses intuitive awareness of absolute 
values that he is ever attempting to achieve 
'perfection' in one art form or another. 

A chronological account of criticism in 
the last few centuries is not a record of 
progressive deveiopment^ for the object- 
subject relationship takes on first one hue, 
then another, according to the ‘subjects* 
participating and the intellectual and 
spiritual climate of their period. A 
history of the philosophical examination of 
the object-subject relationship—that is, 
of the examination of the problems of 
aesthetic judgment—is another matter; 
this is a record of organic growth. In¬ 
numerable critics have thought it possible 
to lay down rules on style. Apart from 
Aristotle’s discourse on tragedy and the 


epic (which suggests general principles 
rather than precise rules) such treatiRes as 
Horace’s Ars Poetica^ the ‘defences of 
poetn'* by Boccaccio (1472), Danicllo 
(1536), Du Bellay (1549)^ Sidney (i 595 )» 
Dr\*dcn (dramatic poetry', 166S; heroic 
poctr%\ 1677), Boileau (1674) and the 
writings of such critics as Schiller, De 
Sanctis, Herbarr, de Saussure, Goethe, 
Baudelaire, Flaubert, Pater, Arnold, 
demonstrate the variety of principles which 
can be laid do\Mi subjectively. But in the 
field of criticism, a modem writer is more 
likely to have recourse to Aristotle than, 
say, to Sidney or Arnold, and is as likely to 
turn to Schiller as to Pater; whereas in the 
field of aesthetic judgment the modem 
writer has below him a series of steps and 
he cannot ignore the existence of any of 
these steps. He can stay where he is, or 
he can build a higher step. But if he 
moves at all he builds. Criticism does not 
concern itself with the mental processes 
involved in the enjoyment of literature; the 
fundamental problem of aesthetic judg¬ 
ment lies in the uncovering of ‘ reasons * for 
the brain's preferences. The critic de¬ 
scribes how in his opinion one work is 
superior to another, using arbitrarily laid- 
down principles of style as his guide; taste 
is concerned with the critics* pre-supposi¬ 
tions about principles. Even in the 
‘popular’ sense of the word a critic may 
have good taste or may not. The serious 
use of the word began to come into play 
in the late 17th century, though it con¬ 
tinued to be used in a precious sense until 
well on in the 19th. The phrase 'a man 
of taste’ suggested a rather exquisite 
person, an amateur of the arts; and in the 
XQth century a ‘man of taste ’ was also often 
a dandy. ‘No, no, hang him. He has no 
taste 1 ’ cries Congreve’s Mellcfont, and 
this air of triviality clung to the word in its 
popular usage for over a century. 

Drydcn is certainly using the word 
seriously in the 1690s, but it seems that 
the temis gout and gusto were used philo¬ 
sophically in France and Italy earlier 
in the century; St-Evremond, who fled to 
England in 1661, gives the word a scriouc 
connotation in his writings. The period 
of the Enlightenment did much to foster 
philosophic interest in the problems of 
aesthetic judgment, though this perhaps 
did not cry6talli2e out until the middle of 
the 18th century, when Lessing’s attempt 
‘to reconcile the idea of romantic poetry 
with the classical conception of beauty’ 
(Dramaturgie, 1767-68) aroused attention. 

The consecutive history of the study of 
aesthetic judgment really dates from the 
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18th centur>-. Between Plotinus* ex- subjective and objective. He never re- 


tension in the 3rd centur>' a.d. of Plato's 
theories and the analyses of the i8th 
ccntur)\ philosophical discussion of the 
complexities of aesthetic judgment seems 
to have been ver>' little attempted. To 
account for this, Bosanquet suggests that 
until the impetus of the renaissance had 
a little died away the creative impulse was 
much stronger than the analytic, and that 
by the time an analj^ic attitude had 
developed the body of literature (and art) 
was so vast that a further period, of 
absorption, was necessary before an 
examination of the problems of aesthetic 
appreciation could be attempted. 

By the middle of the 18th centurj' a good 
deal was being written on the subject, 
though it was rather a groping in the dark, 
in 1755 Burke was writing cogently, 
though without much knowledge, on taste, 
sensibility and judgment: the senses he 
holds to be reasonably similar in all men; 
power of judgment varies from person to 
person. From a defect in sensibility 
arises a want of taste; a weakness in 
judgment constitutes bad taste. Reynolds 
and Alison made useful contributions. In 
Gennany Baumgarten attempted to extend 
the intcllectualist philosophy of his day to 
the phenomena of perception and feeling; 
it was through his work that the unfortu¬ 
nate term 'aesthetic’ became applied to 
the philosophy of the beautiful. 

In 1790 came Kant's Critique 0/ 
yuJgtnent. For the first time a mind fully 
trained in metaphysical speculation had 
penetrated the problem of aesthetic 
judgment; for 40 years he struggled in the 
wilderness alone, searching for the root of 
man’s highest and most civilized activity* 
In man’s power of judgment he saw the 
means of bridging the gap bctw'ccn the 
'territory of the conception of Nature’— 
the objective world—and the 'territory of 
the conception of Freedom*—man’s sub¬ 
jective attitude. Man, an organization of 
cells, is part of nature and is in a sense 
governed by the principles which govern 
the natural world; but because he has 
attained consciousness he has ' Freedom 
within the limit of human powers, to 
organize his life at a practical level* 
Man’s power of judgment must, Kant 
considered, spring from his ability to 
bridge the gap between his own needs and 
the conditions of the sensuous world of 
which he forms a part—to unify them; 
that is, it must operate by 'representing 
sense in the world of reason and reason in 
the world of sense’. This lies behind his 
paradox that aesthetic judgment is both 


solved this antinomy, but his flash of 
insight in envisaging a sort of coalescence— 
a dynamic unity betw'cen sense and reason 
—stimulated his successors to an attempt 
to remove the element of subjectivity from 
the theory of aesthetic judgment. Schiller 
and Goethe were the first. Then came 
Schelling and Hegel, exponents of ob¬ 
jective idealism. The undcrljdng matter 
of Schclling's aesthetic is that man’s 
creations—whether poems or any other 
works of art—consist of unconscious pro¬ 
ducts consciously built up (and consciously 
'judged’ and appreciated); that natural 
creation builds up organic beings, of which 
the highest arc conscious, without the 
operation of consciousness; and that the 
world of man’s creations and the world of 
natural creation are produced by one and 
the same activity. This supplies an 
answer to Kant’s demand for unity beUveen 
nature and freedom, and thus resolves to 
some extent the antinomy bettveen the 
subjectivity and objectivity of taste. It 
also enables Schelling to go further than 
Kant in stressing the importance of taste in 
the conduct of life: 'The objective world 
is only the primitive and still unconscious 
poetry of mind; the universal organon of 
philosophy and the keystone of its entire 
arch is the philosophy of aesthetic judg¬ 
ment Schelling’s work, which was based 
to some extent on Schiller’s as well os 
Kant’s, was extended by Hegel and by 
later objective idealists such as Carri&re 
[Aesthelikf 1859) and Schasicr {Aesthetik, 
1869), 

From Kant to Schasler was a period of 
profuse flowering in German aesthetic 
philosophy, compared with which the 
English field lool^ bare; for England the 
period was one of poetic flowering—* 
'the age of Wordsworth’. But the poet- 
critics Coleridge and Shelley made valid 
contributions to the problems of aesthetic 
judgment. Coleridge is the poetic counter¬ 
part of Kant and an intuitive resolution of 
Kant’s antinomy threads through his 
poetry, sometimes showing itself explicitly 
in passages such as that beginning 'We 
receive but what we give / And in our life 
alone does nature live; / Ours is her 
wedding-garment, ours her shroud! ’ 

But it was in Italy that the next steps were 
to be fashioned, culminating in the philo¬ 
sophical expressionism of Croce and Gen¬ 
tile. ’ Those who in the past have denied 
the absoluteness of aesthetic judgment’ • • • 
wrote Croce in 1914, 'denied in effect the 
quality, reality and autonomy of art,’ 
The statement follo^vs convincingly from 
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his general thesis that ‘art’ is the same 
thing as * intuition \ the same thing as 
expression \ 

The examination of aesthetic judgment 
has not been confined to philosophy. Out 
of the German school of exact aesthetic 
came an early essay in practical psycholog>’; 
the experiments, which related chiefly to 
the visual arts (e.g. a gallup-poll of 
preferences with regard to geometrical 
shapes), were worthless, if only because they 
were performed on subjects who, so far as 
is known, had had no special aesthetic 
education, but the introduction of practical 
psychology was a constructive move, and 
more subtle experiments have been carried 
out, in the U.S,A., in the present century. 
Then, in the X920S the Gestalt theory 
began to be applied—for example, by 
Herbert Read—to aesthetic appreciation. 
And attention also began to be paid to the 
physiologists' researches into the working 
of the brain, in a hope that these might 
throw some light on emotional reactions 
as well as sensory ones, and thus on the 
mechanism of aesthetic judgment. In the 
psychological and neurophysiological fields 
there is likely to be much development in 
the next few centuries. Apart from these 
fields, how'cvcr, the aoth century yields 
some philosopUc material not yet ex¬ 
ploited. Man has reached a stage when 
evolution has ceased to be a random 
automatic process and has become con¬ 
scious; ^tnind’ has developed to a point 
where it uses itself as an instrument to 
examine its own constitution and its own 
development. The importance of the 
pow'cr of aesthetic judgment is plainer even 
than before, for the future development of 
mankind must inevitably be intellectual, 
based on man’s increasing knowledge of 
the working of his brain and of what 
contributes to the brain’s well-being. 
Aesthetic judgment, which derives from 
that which contributes to the mind's well¬ 
being, is on the one hand an indication 
of the way in which man fits into the 
natural world and on the other hand the 
means by which he makes the objective 
world more his own. Schelling spoke of 
the identity of the source of conscious 
matter unconsciously evolving and the 
source of unconscious matter consciously 
evolving; but with man’s increasing aware¬ 
ness of his own evolution the subjective- 
objective balance of the power of judgment 
takes on a new complexion. As the 
process gets more under his control, the 
objectivity of taste approaches something 
that is more of a practical realization and 
less of 8 theoretical principle. In the 


meantime the exercise of aesthetic judg¬ 
ment in the enjoyment of literature contri¬ 
butes increasingly to man’s development. 

I. Kant, Kritik dcr Urtfialskraft (1790), tr. 
J. C. Meredith, Critique of Aesthetic Judgment 
(1911); Schclhng, System des transcendentalen 
Idealismus (1800; Eng. tr. iSSa), Pidlosophie 
der Kunst (1807; Eng. tr. 1845); G. W. F. 
Hegel, PhUosopfiie dcr Kunst; tr. B, Bosanquet 
(1886); M. F. A Schaslor, Kritische Geschichie 
der Aesthttik {a vols, 1872); E. Caird, Essays on 
Literature and (1S92); B. Bosanquet, 

A History of Aesthetic (1893); H. Bergson, 
L'Evolution creatrice (1907, tr. 1911); A. C. 
Bmdlcy, Oxford Lectures on Poetry (1909): 
J. IVlaritain, Art et Scolastique (1920); B. 
Croce, Estelica (1902, repr. 1908; Eng. tr. 
1922), Problemi de Estetica (1910); A. R. 
Chandler, Beauty and Human Nature (1934); 
L. Trilling, The Liberal Imagination (1940, 
new cd. 1951); M. C, Nahm, Aesthetic Experi^ 
ence andits Pretupposiiions (1946); D. O. Hcbb, 
The Organization of DehatHor (1949); L. 
Vivantc, La Poesia Inglese ed il suo Contributo 
alia Cognoscenza dello Spirito (1947; Eng. tr., 
1950); F. L. Lucas, Literature and Psychology 
(195*) J H. A. Needham, Taste and Criticism in 
the 28 th century (1952). Sec CRITICISM, 
Semantics. H.An. 

Tatar Literature. The literature of the 
Volga or Kazan Tatars is one of the more 
outstanding of several cognate literatures. 
Its folk-lore is rich in nearly all the 
recognized genres and includes lyrical 
ballads and Russian-stylc ‘ chastushkas ’ 
{takniaklar)^ Some of it has already been 
collected by Nasyri, Badigov, Tuyka and 
others, but there is still much to record 
and classify. In its written form Tatar 
literature can be traced back to the Bolgar 
period (8th-13 th centuries), and among 
its earliest monuments is a romantic poem 
by Gali (1191). The period of the 
Mongol-led Golden Horde (i3th-isth 
centuries) and its successor the Kazan 
khanate, which was conquered by Ivan IV 
in 1552, is represented by anonymous odes, 
novels and historical ballads, and the poetry 
of Mekhmud Gali-ugly and Khosam 
Katib. After the Russian conquest con¬ 
tact with Mohammedan centres of culture 
w'as not lost and literary production 
continued on a mainly anonymous level. 
From the 17th century to the middle of the 
19th Tatar literature is dominated by 
Mohammedan mysticism (Sufism) and 
represented mostly by the clergy (cf, the 
poetry of Mevie Koly in the 17th century 
and of Utyz Imeni, IbatuUa Ishan and 
Shamsuddin Sufi in the r9th). The 
middle of the 19th century saw the 
emergence of a rationalist reaction repre¬ 
sented by the writings of A. N, Kursavi and 
G. Kandaly. Towards the end of the 
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century the impact of West European 
culture and science released a struggle 
between the * kadirnjsts ’ and the *jadidists\ 
or adherents of the old and the new* order. 
Musa Akegitov’s nov el Khisamuddin Mxdla 

The Mullah Kliisainuddin’), G. Il'yasov’s 
Bichara kyz (' Unfortunate Maiden*), 
the first Tatar play, and Zakir Gadi*s 
satires all contain some criticism of existing 
social conditions. At the beginning of the 
20th century there was an intensification of 
Tatar opposition to Russian hegemony, 
and this took the double form of pan- 
turanism and pan-islamism, the latter 
fostered by the IVloslem League. But the 
voice of satire was not entirely silenced. 
It may be occasionally heard even in the 
work of the most talented of Tatar poets, 
Abdulla Tukay (1886-19x3), whose genius 
however was too varied to be tendentious. 
In the main, Tatar literature continued the 
religious and national traditions of the 19th 
century and reflected contemporary West 
European literary movements. Among 
the leading writers of the time, the 
novelist Fatykh Amirkhan, and the poets 
Nazib Dumavi, Fatykh Karimov and Sagit 
Rameyev had nco-romantic and $>Tnbolist 
affiliations. The Tatar press flourished, 
notably after 1905, and several literary 
periodicals appeared (e.g. Yashen, * Light¬ 
ning*). Since 1918 there has been a 
division of allegiance. Some writers (e.g. 
G. Iskhaki) emigrated, others (e.g. the 
poet Ma2it Gafuri) joined the Bolsheviks. 
During this period Tatar literature has 
produced at least one gifted writer in the 
poet Khadi Toktash (1901-31) and has 
grown considerably by the eflforts of many 
competent practitioners (A. Fayzi, I. Gozi, 
N. Isanbet). Up to the end of the 1930s 
national sentiment prevailed, but since 
1939 Tatar literature has been annexed to 
socialist realism (cf. Sharif Kamal's novels), 
and the Russo-German war found Soviet 
patriots among the younger authors (e.g. 
F. Karim). 

M. Dzhalil, * Tatarskoyo litemtura \ in 
Literatumaya Erttsiklopediya^ ti (1939); B. 
Yafarov, ^I. Gaynullini, M. Dzhalil, 'Tatar¬ 
skaya litcratura*, in liolsfwya Sovetskaya 
Entsiklopediya, 53 (1946). W.K.M. 

Tclevlaion: sec Cinema. 

TeU| the hero of the most famous of all 
Swiss legends. Wilhelm Tell, a huntsman 
from Uri, who was forced by Gesster, the 
Hapsburg bailiff, to shoot an apple off the 
head of his little son, kills the bailiff a little 
later and thereby gives the signal for the 
successful rising of the Three Cantons 
against Hapsburg domination* 


The mythical huntsman who is forced 
to shoot at his own child occurs in many 
Nordic legends, such as those of the Danish 
Toko, the Scots William Cloudesly and the 
Old Saxon Egill. On the shores of Lake 
Lucerne ballads and chronicles reflecting 
the anti-Austrian patriotic movement of 
the late 15th century added fresh episodes 
taking place after the shooting scene, until 
the White Book of Samen (c. 1470) 
eventually connected the Tell story with 
the legend of the first Swiss confederation 
concluded in the forest clearing of ROtli. 
Still further amplified it wandered through 
Aegidius Tschudi’s Chrottuon helvcticum 
into Johannes von Mmier*s Geschichten 
schweiserischtr Eidgatossenschaft (1786-- 
180S), both sources of Schiller's play 
Wilhelm Tell (1S04) and many Swiss and 
German attempts to cope with the same 
subject. The French Revolution (Gritry’s 
opera Gtiillautfte Tell, 1791), the Italian 
Risorgimento (Rossini's opera Guillermo 
Tell, 1829) and the German Labour move¬ 
ment found inspiration in the Tell legend, 

J. Dicraucr, Cesehichte der schveizerischen 
Ei^efiossenscha/t, 1 (4th cd. 1 924; best 
summary); F. Hcincmann, TeU^B^Iiograplne 
(1907); E. Merz, Tell im Drama vor und nach 
Schiller (1925); F. Ernst, Wilhelm Tell (1936), 

A.B. 

Terza Rlma^ Italian metre consisting of 
sets of 3 lines, the middle line of each 
sot rhyming with the first and the last of 
the succeeding set (aba, beb, ede, ded). 
Dante's La Divina Commedia is the most 
noteworthy example. It has been used in 
pure or adapted form by Milton, Shelley, 
Byron, Browning, Chamisso andTh^ophile 
Gautier. C.T.O. 

Textual Criticism (perhaps a 19th- 
century term, though the word textual is 
used by Chaucer) is the art of ascertaining 
and if necessary restoring the intention of 
the author of a text* By definition this 
should include formal documents and 
inscriptions (dealt with by diplomatiCi 
epigraphy, numismatics, sigillography etc.)i 
but in common parlance textual criticism 
has reference to the criticism of literary 
texts, 

Manuscbipts. —Textual criticism is 
necessarily practised to some degree by 
anyone who copies anything; more or less 
consciously it is part of the equipment of 
scholiasts or glossators in any age, par¬ 
ticularly, in the ancient world, of the 
Greek grammarians at Alexandria. As a 
distinct branch of study it arose in western 
Europe as an aspect of the 15th-century 
renoissance^with the discovery of the 
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Forged Decretals by Lorenzo Valla and 
editions of the New Testament by cardinal 
Ximenes and Erasmus—though there arc 
isolated examples of the critical examina* 
cion of texts in the middle ages. In this 
the papel chanccr>' led the way, since, in 
providing rules for the composition (as to 
script and rhythm) of papal letters, it at 
the same time provided tests for the 
detection of forgeries. 

Textual criticism does not itself include 
the ‘higher’ criticism (i.e. the cnquir>' 
into the sources and methods of an author), 
but only the transmission of the completed 
work, either directly or in translation or by 
quotations by other tNTiters. We have to 
distinguish be Ween the ‘ authentic ’ or 
‘ transmitted * reading of the archetype and 
the ‘true* reading of the original. The 
mere collection of the transmitted evidence 
and the choice between extant readings is 
the work of recensio. But as what has been 
transmitted to us even in its earliest form 
(i.e. the archet>'pe) may not be what the 
author wrote, dictated, or intended to say, 
it is sometimes necessary to go behind 
the archetj'pe by the work of emendatio. 
This distinction is particularly useful in 
application to the peculiar conditions under 
which classical texts have come down to us. 
In practice the wo operations cannot be 
kept distinct, as the choice of any reading 
in preference to another implies that we 
know what ought to have been written, 

The object, then, of textual criticism is 
to discover the ‘right’ (richtigy vrai), not 
merely the ‘transmitted’ (echt, auth^tt^ 
tique) reading. The theoretical approach 
may be analysed in a number of ways into 
many processes which in practice overlap 
and are never truly scientific. The 
results of collecting all the evidence, after 
testing by transcriptional probability, arc 
further sifted by transmissional probability 
and finally scrutinized by intrinsic proba¬ 
bility, This should logically result in the 
reconstruction of the earliest transmitted 
text or archetype, which can only bo 
improved by emendation—the most inter¬ 
esting, difficult, deceptive and elusive 
aspect of textual criticism. There is no 
difficulty about the principles of the first 
of these tests, dependent wholly upon 
palacographical lore. Scribal errors and 
their physical or psychological sources can 
be and have been classified. The more 
frequent are due to causes which operate in 
any kind of copying, i.e. faulty transference 
of the eye from the model to the copy and 
back, leading to omissions or repetitions of 
letters, words or lines; misreadings due to 
difficulties in the model or to the careless¬ 


ness or ignorance of the senbe. 'Fhe 
distinction beween ‘errors of the eye * and 
‘errors of the ear* is not always helpful, 
for in the middle ages all reading was to 
some extent reading aloud. Hence ‘errors 
of the ear* do not imply dictation. 'Fhe 
number of MSS that can be shown to have 
been dictated is far fewer than used to be 
thought, and ‘ mass’-dictation a figment of 
the imagination (Med. Lat. dictate to 
compose’, not ‘to dictate ’), 

Scribal carelessness leads to confusion of 
distinct letters in the same scripts (us O and 
Q) or in different scripts (as insular ‘r’ 
and minuscule ‘n *). For classical scholars 
and Celtic scholars these are vital considera¬ 
tions, as at some point in their history all 
classical and some other texts have been 
transliterated. Only thus do such mis¬ 
readings as EITA for CITA become 
comprehensible. I'he ignorance of the 
scribe may cause misspellings, or the sub¬ 
stitution of a familiar word or name for one 
that is less well known (as the feast of St 
IVlatthew’ for that of St Matthias, which 
w'ill affect the date by 6 months). Nlodom 
scholars have laid great emphasis upon the 
phy'sical background of text-production: 
the conditions of scribal labour, the make¬ 
up of the manuscript, the use of all MS. 
evidence apart from readings, leading to an 
increased study of the scholia and to the 
craft of stichometrv. 

All this has to be con.sidcrcd if the text 
survives in a single IVIS., which may be 
holograph, autograph (with or without 
author’s corrections), or apograph (as with 
Tacitus’ Annals i-6 and Historiesy or 
Aristotle’s ^AdriV9Xii}\f /ToAtreta). Some¬ 
times wc have one text in different ‘ states ’ 
(like an engraving), such as Langland's 
Piers Ploumany or IVIartial’s Epigrams (of 
which one of the three archetypes is 
bowdlerized), or the three editions of the 
X3th-century legal writer Gandinus dc 
Crema. But usually there is more than 
one manuscript, giving a choice of readings. 

The humanists were interested in what 
they read but had no idea of reconstructing 
a corrupted text. They at times made 
matters worse by ‘ writing their own texts ’ 
or failing to distinguish between what they 
copied and their own ‘ emendations 
Textual criticism advanced with them no 
further than the collection of variant 
readings. The application of critical 
principles, foreshadow*cd by Bentley, came 
only with Karl Lachinann in his studies of 
the New Testament (1842), the Latin 
(Propertius, 1815; Lucretiusy 1850) and 
Greek classics, and Middle High German 
poetry. Whereas the humanists collected 
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variant readings as a child might butterflies 
—the commoner they were the better they 
liked them, or counting MSS rather than 
weighing them—Lachmann introduced the 
collection and comparison of common 
errors to trace the family relationship of 
MSS. A genealogical tree or stemma was 
thus established (as in Ritschl*s Plautus, 
1848-53), and scholars proceeded to 
classify their MSS by type rather than by 
their number or age. The elaborate 
technique developed by some scholars 
(French as well as German) for weighing 
the evidence of one manuscript against 
another is now in part discredited. Though 
the genealogical method has rendered 
enormous services to classical scholarship, 
it is recognized to be of limited application. 
The development and application of this 
technique was made possible by the 
advance of palaeography (photography and 
ultra-violet ray photography) upon which 
it largely depends. 

Thus by tracing the historical relation¬ 
ship of the MSS we can turn back to weigh 
the transmissional probability of any given 
reading and thus arrive at the authenti¬ 
cated reading. This process is often 
clarified by the construction of a stetnnta. 
To be successful the MSS should first be 
dated and localized from a knowledge of 
palaeography, diplomatic, literary style 
and philology. Attempts have been made 
to reduce this construction of a siemnia to a 
mechanical process, but without success, 
and the construction of a satisfactory 
pedigree does not guarantee a good edition. 
If the tradition is uniform, as with 
Aeschylus and probably Propertius, the 
recension is not difficult. The peculiar 
conditions attendant upon the transmission 
of Greek MSS led to a * closed tradition*, 
$0 that the genealogical method is both 
easy and profitable, but the existence of 
commercial copying whether in the 3rd 
century or the 13th may throw the pedigree 
into confusion. The canons of the 
classical textual criticism arc not im¬ 
mediately applicable to the large class of 
works produced in the later middle ages 
in peciae for university purposes. It is 
not known how far this is true of the purely 
literary commercially produced MSS of 
that period. 

The preoccupation of the classical 
scholar is the reconstruction of an arche¬ 
type, i.c. the oldest MS. witness (extant or 
not) to the text in the form in which it has 
come down to u$; to work, that is, from 
MSS which may be of the 9th-15th 
centuries back to a late 4th- or early 5th- 
century archetype. Having done this he 


may arrive at the point where the medieva¬ 
list is sometimes lucky enough to begin. 
The breakdown of monastic scriptoria in 
the west after the 12th century, the rise of 
universities and a book market reproduce 
the problems that would present them¬ 
selves to classical scholars if early copies of 
the classics were available. From the 
13th century onwards we may have to 
consider (e.g. St Thomas Aquinas) in the 
preparation and diffusion of a text, an 
author*s papers (or wax tablets), his 
autograph, a secretarial apograph, a 
calligraphic MS. for library purposes, and 
one or more exemplaria divided into peciae 
hired out to booksellers. Commercial 
copies by peciae (like the early papyrus) arc 
not usually so good as monastic copies 
made in the closed tradition of the 
scriptorium. The presence of cither in 
the history of a text is likely to upset 
the pedigree, by resulting in a' mixed * text, 
or text with elements derived from diflerent 
ancestries. 

Homer, os well as much epic and ballad 
poetry in western Europe and no doubt 
elsewhere, is a special ease, in that it is 
futile to look for an archetype written or 
corrected by the author of poems propa¬ 
gated and handed down for centuries by 
word of mouth. Here, as in mediev^ 
romantic cycles, textual criticism depend¬ 
ent upon written evidence is subsidiary to 
the reconstruction of the legend with the 
help of philology, anthropology and 
archaeology. 

With classical texts the gap benveen 
author and manuscript is frequently a 
thousand years. Texts before a.d. 800 in 
Latin and 850 in Greek arc rare. It is to 
the monastic scriptoria of the period 80^ 
1200 that we owe the bulk of our extant 
manuscripts of the Greek and Latin 
classics. The crucial fact in the tnins* 
mission of Greek MSS is the renaissance of 
Greek culture associated with Photius, 
lasting from the middle of the 9th century 
to about 1000 and marked by the trans¬ 
literation of Greek texts ^m uncial 
writing into a newly invented literary 
minuscule. At this epoch many texts 
were accentuated, punctuated and their 
spelling normalized. Comparable to this 
was the Carolingian renaissance in the 
west, to which we owe the survival of most 
of the Latin classics; but there is not the 
same cleavage as in Greece, because 
bookscript developed in the west much 
more gradually. Vi^il is here the special 
case. The chief witnesses for the text, 
apart from a and-century fragment, are 
three MSS of the 4th and sth centuries* 



With the Old Testament the gap is wider 
still, the earliest manuscript being, until 
recently, about a,d. 900, but representing 
a tradition of many centuries of meticulous 
copying by devoted scribes. Progress has 
been made less in the letter of the text 
than in its confirmation and interpretation 
through the numerous discoveries of 
archaeology. But, as w’ith the New Testa¬ 
ment, recent discoveries have been of great 
importance. The discovery of the Dead 
Sea Scrolls (1947) provided, on 11 Hebrew 
skins, a text of Isaiah and much else, that 
has narrowed the gap by at least a century, 
or, in the opinion of many scholars, by as 
much as a thousand years. Some adv'ance 
has been made in the criticism of the 
Vulgate Old Testament by Dom Quentin’s 
temar>' method of seeking for inter¬ 
mediaries, but this is liable to lead to 
quantitative rather than qualitative analysis. 

In medieval texts the balance of the 
problem is different, though with certain 
Welsh poems the problem is essentially 
Homeric, i.e. epics handed down for 
centuries by oral tradition. The multi¬ 
plicity of far more nearly contemporary 
MSS demands greater fluidity of method 
than the genealogical system will allow. 
Further, Latin and Greek being inflected 
(and ‘ dead ’) languages, * literal ’ differences 
are of far greater account than in a 
vernacular text in which spelling, grammar 
and syntax arc still clastic. Hence the 
introduction of the genealogical method 
into France and its application to Romance 
literature led some scholars to doubt its 
validity when applied to medieval texts. 
B^dier pointed out that the use of Lach- 
mann’s method produced, in scores of 
instances, arbres bifides and no other kind. 
This IS undeniable. 

With the New Testament, too, the gap 
is much less. The text is based on the 
only two MSS earlier than the 5th century 
(Vaticanus and Sinaiticus) and a handful of 
later MSS from amongst a cloud of 4,500 
minuscule witnesses. Since the great 
edition of Westcott and Hort (1857-79) 
much work has been done on the Latin and 
Syriac versions, but the mass of evidence 
from the minuscule MSS for the history 
of the transmission of the text has not been 
incorporated. The position has been 
much changed by the discovery—the most 
important single factor in modem classical 
or biblical textual criticism—of consider¬ 
able numbers of Greek, and to a lesser 
extent Latin, literary papyri in Egypt. 
These have complicated textual problems 
by presenting ‘ mixed * texts of a very early 
date, e.g. of Homer and the New Testa- 
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r ment. Results are sometimes disappoint- 
il ing: the medieval MS. of Plato is better 
g than the ancient papyrus of the Phacdo. 
s The discove^ of portions of eleven 
s pap>Tus codices (the Chester Beatty 
t papyri, 1931) narrows the gap bertvecn the 
a great codices Vaticanus and Sinaiticus and 
f the traditional dates of the New Testament 

- books by a century. \Vc now have parts 
t of the Gospels, Acts and Revelation and an 
i almost complete MS. of the Pauline 

Epistles going back to the beginning of the 
t 3rd centuiy. Other fragments point con- 
, clusively to the ist century' as the date of 
s the fourth Gospel and hence attest still 
5 earlier dates for the S>'noptic Gospels. 

? The secularization of the textual criti- 
s cism of the Bible has opened the way for 

- conjectural emendation, only to show that 
5 the scope for it is not great, since ‘no 
1. other ancient book has an>’thing like such 
5 early and plentiful testimony to its text’. 
^ The movement W'as necessary because for 
'f the first two centuries the books of the 
r New Testament were copied as non- 

- sacred books and so were more liable to 
/ corruption. 

1 Thus, having considered transcriptional 
and transmissional probability, wc are in 
1 the last resort thrown back on human judg¬ 
ment in deciding whether a reading is the 
author’s intention or a ‘printer’s error’, or 
whether it is deliberate irony or parody, or 
whether Tolstoy wrote Newton’s Binomial 
Theorem where for days his daughter read 
Plato’s Symposium. Happy is the man 
who discovers that a supposed unknown 
gallant Louis Parcnscll really conceals 
Love’s Farewell (a known poem). If he 
knows that Dante used a strict and 
rh>thmical cursm he will understand Paget 
Toynbee’s emendation in one of the letters 
of the meaningless Punica barbaries to 
punita barbaries. The different types of 
cursus are gradually being explored, but, 
considering that the bulk of medieval 
belles-lettres were written rhythmically, 
this is a still neglected weapon of textual 
criticism. There have been 50 editions of 
the Philobiblon but none of them has (to 
195a) taken into account that it is written 
strictly according to the rules of the cursus 
curie Romaw. 

The general tendency of modem tex¬ 
tual criticism has been away from the 
conception of ‘good’ or ‘bad’ MSS to¬ 
wards the admission that much of our 
evidence is ‘mixed*. This is the infiuen- 
ence of the 3rd-century papyri in classical 
and biblical studies, and the comparative 
failure of the classic^ system when applied 
to medieval Romance texts. There have 
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been no epoch-making: discoveries in 
classical studies in recent years, but in Old 
Testament and New Testament criticism 
it will be a long time before the full impact 
of the discover)' of the Dead Sea scrolls or 
the Chester Beatty papyri is felt and their 
evidence assimilated. In medieval studies 
there has been a strong reaction, led by 
Bidier, against the genealogical method, 
but nothing better has been invented. The 
transmission of medieval texts cannot be 
reduced to a single set of rules. The text 
of each author presents a problem in itself, 
and an enormous amount of work remains 
to be done. 

General: J. Andricu, Trincipes ct Rc- 
cherches cn Critique Textucllc*, in 
dcs fUudes Latinti . . . oQen ., , dj. Maronztou 
{1943); A. C. Clark, The Dtsceni of Manmchpts 
(1918); M. C. Collomp, La critique des lexUs 
(1931); A. Dain, Lcs Manuscrits (1950); F. W. 
Ilnll, Cofnpanion to Classical Studies {1913); 
l>. Ilavct, Martuel de Critique verhaU (1911); 
W. ^I. Lindsay, Introduction to Latin textual 
emendation (1896); V. Maas, Textkritib (and cd. 
iQS^); F^ Vinaver, ‘Principles of Textual 
Emendation', in Essays presented to A/. K, 
Pope (1939). 

Bmu.ical: B. J, Roberts, The O.T. 7 e.v/ and 
Versions (1951); Netv Testament Manuscript 
Studies, cd. M. M. Por\'is and Allen P. 
Wikgren (1950); F, Kenyon, Our Bible and the 
Ancient MSS (4th cd. 1939); Dom FI. Quentin, 
Al^moire sur T^tablissement du texie de la 
Vulgate (Rome, 1922). 

AUdibval: j. B6dicr, ‘Le Lai dc L'Ombrc', 
in Romania, 54 (1928); N. Dcnholm-Young, 
‘The Curstis in England', in Collected Papers 
(1946); J. Destrez, Ln Picia dans les MSS 
universitaires du XIIP ct du XIV^ siicle (193 s); 
V. H. Galbraith, Roger Wendover and Mattheiv 
Paris (1944); F. M. Powickc, The Compilation 
of the Chronica Majora of Mattheiv Paris 
(1944); H. Kantorowicz, EinfUhrung in die 
Textkritik (of legal texts] (1921). 

See also L. J. Pactow, 'Textual Criticism 
in the Thirteenth Century', in Guide to the 
Study of Medieval History (1931) and the 
relevant bibliographical sections of the Revue 
d*Histoire EceUsiastique (Louvain). N.D.-Y. 

Printed Books. —The aim of textual 
criticism is the same whether the material 
on which it is exercised consists of manu* 
script or (in part or in whole) of print, and 
in general the problems raised by the 
printed book differ in being simpler. For 
a number of English classics written since 
the introduction of printing, many mutu¬ 
ally independent manuscripts are available 
as well os early printed editions. In these 
(the poems of John Donne are a good 
example: sec the edition by H. J. C, 
Grierson, 19x2) such of the early editions 
03 are not entirely derived from earlier 
editions are merely equivalent to manu¬ 


scripts, and the editor's task is basically 
the same as if he were editing entirely 
from manuscripts. Much oftener there 
is only one authority, the first printed 
edition, which is open to correction in the 
same way as a single manuscript. Occasion¬ 
ally wc arc fortunate enough to have the 
manuscript on which this edition depends, 
and when the author's handwriting was 
conspicuously bad and the intervening 
copyist more than usually careless, the 
process of checking by the manuscript 
may give startling results: for example, the 
latest edition of Trollope’s Autobiography 
(1950) was able to correct the text of the 
first edition in 544 places. But such 
instances are neither frequent nor of much 
significance for the principles of the 
subject. 

The textual critic of works for which the 
printed book is the only sunHving authority 
is never faced with a mass of prime facie 
independent versions of a text the relation¬ 
ship of which to each other he has to 
determine as a step towards establishing 
the reading of the orchct>T>c. Almost 
always later editions of a book are printed 
from earlier ones (with or without author¬ 
ized alterations), and the order of the 
editions can usually be decided by 
bibliographical methods (see Bibliog¬ 
raphy). Much of the older textual 
criticism of printed books was vitiated by 
the application of inappropriate methods. 
Later editions were treated as if they had 
the same sort of claim to independent 
authority os manuscripts not known to be 
derived from another extant manuscript: 
and the textual criticism of manuscripts in 
its turn was still in a pre-scientific sUgc 
up to the time of Lachmann. On this 
principle any edition could be cited as an 
‘ authority' for a reading which the editor 
happened to prefer. It was perhaps even 
more misleading, because of its falsely 
systematic appearance, when Theobald 
early in the i8th century divided editions 
of Shakespeare into' Editions of Authority ^ 
(corly Quartos and the first tvro Folios), 
‘Editions of Middle Authority* (later 
Quartos and Folios), and ‘Editions of No 
Authority* (those of his immediate pre¬ 
decessors, Rowe and Pope). In fact it is 
necessary to decide for each individual 
play of Shakespeare whether there is more 
than one edition that has any authority 
at all and to treat the readings of those that 
have no authority (in so far as they ore not 
accidental errors) on the same footing ds 
coxijcctural emendations, which indeed is 
what they arc: see R. B. McKeirow, ‘The 
Treatment of Shakespeare*$ Text by his 
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Earlier Editors, 1709-68 ’ in Proccedincs of 
the British Academy, 19 (1933). 

It is now customars', following R. B. 
McKerrow, Prolegomena /or the Oxford 
Shakespeare to describe texts ‘ which 

cannot have been derived from any other 
edition now’ extant* as subslantixc, and 
texts which ‘are derived, with or without 
intentional modifications, from earlier 
extant editions’ as derived or derivative. 
An edition can be in part substantive and 
in part derivative: it will not normally be 
given the former title unless the amount of 
new material it contains is fairly large. The 
term ‘substantive' is sometimes by ex¬ 
tension applied to individual readings 
which (whether true or false) are introduced 
from some other source than an earlier 
extant edition. 

A later edition, whether or not as a 
whole substantive, will often contain 
deliberate changes by the author. A 
critical edition will have to record all the 
changes, but there will almost aKva>'s be 
some variations in the later edition for 
which the author is not responsible. How 
are these to be differentiated from genuine 
revisions or corrections ? There are two 
problems here, one more serious than the 
other, (i) It is inadmissible to assume 
that the reading of the revised edition 
comes from the author unless the contra¬ 
dictory is manifestly impossible. Many 
trifling printer’s errors do not give rise to 
impossible readings, and it would be 
unscientific to eliminate only those which 
do. The important consideration here is 
that, if an author has carefully corrected 
proofs of any edition at all, it will have been 
the first authorized one: apart from specific 
revisions he will correct those of a later 
edition much less thoroughly, if at all. 
Hence in the case of trivial variants, the 
reading of an original edition has a strong 
claim to preference. A good example is 
Boswell’s Life of Johnson^ where the 
edition incorporating the author’s ima] 
revision is the third, which, however, 
perpetuates errors of the second and 
introduces new ones of its own: see L. F* 
Powell’s preface to his revision of Birk- 
beck Hill’s edition (1934)* (2) Even 
stronger is the claim of the original edition 
in the subordinate matter of accidentals 
(spelling, punctuation, capitalization etc.), 
in which deliberate alteration by the author 
in a later edition is not rashly to be 
assumed. This will concern the editor 
only if it is his aim to produce an 'old* 
spelling' edition. If it is, he will have to 
choose a 'copy-text’; the earliest authori¬ 
tative edition rather than the last edition 


revised by the author w’iil normally be the 
correct choice, even if the text to be 
presented is that of the revised edition. 
(This w'ill not apply if the revision is so 
thorough as to produce what amounts to 
a new' work.) The result will not be 
anything that the author himself actually 
saw, but the editor ought not to be 
deterred by that or by the accusation of 
‘ eclecticism ’. For the distinction betw'een 
the substance of a text and its accidentals, 
see \V. \V. Greg, ‘The Rationale of Copy- 
Text* in Studies in Bibliography, 3 
(Bibliographical Society of the University 
of Virginia, 1950), and for applications of 
the principles, F. T. Bowers, ‘Current 
Theories of Copy-Text w ith an Illustration 
from Dr>'den*, in Modem Philology', 48 
(iQSO-sO- 

The production of an ‘old-spelling* 
edition with a particular edition as ‘copy- 
text’ is the most frequent aim of scholarly 
editing today, but it is not usually realized 
how continuously all frequently reprinted 
books have been modernized in accidentals. 
Often this modernization affects also 
grammar and the form (as distinct from 
the orthography) of words and so concerns 
the textual critic, though modernization as 
such is a question of editorial policy. 
Occasionally an adequate modernization 
may be impossible because of word-play 
in the original that would have to be 
represented by one or other of what are 
now (but were not then) two clearly 
distinct words. A brief account of the 
changes in the most thoroughly modern¬ 
ized of all English books, the iGri trans¬ 
lation of the Bible, can be found in J. 
Isaacs, ‘The Authorized Version and 
After’, in The Bible in its Ancient and 
English Versions, ed. H. W. Robinson 
(1940). 

In general the errors of compositors are 
psychologically similar to those of copyists 
of manuscripts; but there are also mechani¬ 
cal causes of corruption, of which the 
following are the most important. The 
compositor can pick up a letter from 
the correct division of his type-case, but it 
may have been wrongly put in that division 
at a previous distribution of type. This is 
known as a ‘foul case’ error. A letter can 
be ‘turned’, i.e. inserted upside-down in 
the composing-stick. The result on the 
printed page may be what appears to be 
another letter. This is particularly fre¬ 
quent with the pair n and u (which arc 
easily confused in handwriting as well)« 
Worn, badly cast, or imperfectly impressed 
type can result in the misreading of one 
letter as another by the compositor of a 
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subsequent edition; such errors arc often 
helpful in deciding the priority of editions 
and the exact nature of the copy for a given 
edition (see iiiOLlOGRAPHY). Misunder¬ 
stood corrections in proof can lead to errors 
of a rather complicated kind, but these 
have their analogues in the correction of 
manuscripts. 

One interesting problem for the editor 
(not perhaps one of textual criticism in the 
strictest sense) arises when the need to fill 
a precise quantity of space in print has led 
to deletions or supplementations at proof 
stage. For the English reader the most 
important examples are the novels of 
Dickens printed in parts. The proofs of 
many of these sun.ivc, and Dickens often 
had to cut them (and occasionally pad them 
out) to make the part exactly the right 
length. Though they correspond to the 
author's real intentions, the passages cut 
have never been restored in editions of the 
novels: see J. Butt, 'David Copperficld: 
From Manuscript to Print’, in Rev. Eng. 
Studies, N.S. i (1950). 

The novelties which the printed book 
introduces into the task of the textual critic 
are not many and they include more 
simplifications than complications. Well 
into the present century, editing was almost 
always vitiated by inadequate attention to 
questions of critical bibliography, and the 
reaction against this neglect has perhaps 
obscured fact that bibliographical, like 
palacographical, knowledge is merely part 
of the textual critic’s equipment, and that 
the faculty that is specifically his is a sense 
for what a particular author (or kind of 
author) would be likely to say in a particular 
context. Thus when W. W. Greg wrote 
that 'strictly bibliographical investigation 
forms three-fourths of textual criticism’ 
(Trans. Bihliograph. Soc., 12, 19*4). 
a salutary protest against the neglect of such 
investigation but did not adequately 
distinguish between the prerequisites and 
the essence of textual criticism. 

One other factor has probably affected 
adversely the textual criticism of printed 
books, though to a degree hard to assess. 
A manuscript is manifestly a product of the 
fallible human mind and hand. A printed 
book has a false air of objectivity which 
tends to overawe. In the sphere of textual 
criticism as in others the idea that ‘ if it is in 
print it must be true’ may have uncon¬ 
sciously affected those who would in¬ 
dignantly repudiate it if it were put to them 
in that crude form. 

F. P. Wilson, 'Shakespeare and the “New 
Bibliography” in The Bibliographical Society 
1893-1943, Studies in Retrospect (1945) 5 R. W. 


Chapman, ‘The Textual Criticism of English 
Classics’, in The Portrait of a Scholar (1920). 

J.C.M. 

Thcophilus, the hero of one of the most 
widely circulated and popular medieval 
legends. Like Faust, he pledges himself 
to the devil. Me is not prompted by a 
thirst for knowledge, however, but by the 
prospect of rehabilitation from an un¬ 
deserved humiliation. The plot is medieval 
Christian; through honest repentance the 
hero is finally saved. In western Europe 
this legend first appears in Paulus Diaconus 
(c. 790); later in an excellent version by 
Hrotsvitha of Gandersheim (loth cent.) 
and elsewhere. Dramatic versions are 
known in French (by Rutebcuf), Low 
German and Middle Dutch; verse and 
prose talcs in Dutch and English. It even 
penetrated into liturg>' and art. A great 
number of later adaptations have appeared. 

Ed. of the Middle Dutch epic poem J. 
Verdam (1882) and J. v. Micrlo ( 194 *); ?f 
the Middle English version by E. Kdlbing in 
Englische Studien, i (1877); of the three Low 
Gennan versions by R. Petsch (1908) and C. 
Sarauw (1923). 

K. Plcnzat, Die Theophiluslegende in den 
DichtungendesMittelalters(t9zt)\M. Rudwin, 
The Devil in Legend and Literature (i 93 *> 
especially for the English versions) and A 
histor. and bibliogr. survey of the German 
religious drama (1924, for the Low German 
dramas); H. H. Knippenberg in Tijdschr. v. 
Ncdcrl. T. en Lett. (1938); R. Petsch in 
Niederdt. Studien. Festschrift C. Borchling 
(1932) and Niederdt. Jahrb. 65/66 (1941); E. 
Falignn, 'Dcs formes iconographiques de la 
Idgende de T.’, in Revue dcs Traditions 
Populaires, v (1890). J.J.M. 

Tibetan Literature. The classical lan¬ 
guage which is still in use in Tibet for all 
literary works (its use corresponding to 
that of Latin in medieval Europe) received 
stabilized form in the 8th century. 
Buddhism was then introduced by the early 
kings who sponsored the translation into 
Tibetan from Sanskrit and other Indian 
languages of the whole available literary 
tradition of Buddhist India. This great 
work continued until the 13th century 
when the canon was finally closed in the 
twofold form now known to us: the 
Kargur (translated word) containing the 
authoritative word of the Buddhas them¬ 
selves, and the T^ur (translated treatises) 
containing the independent works and 
commentaries of Indian Buddhist men of 
letters. Since most of the original Sans¬ 
krit texts are now lost for ever, this great 
Tibetan collection is indispensable to the 
student of Buddhism. 

On the basis of this Buddhist tradition 
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Tibetan literature proper developed. It 
remains a religious literature, for the 
monasteries have always been the centre of 
learning. Works on doctrine, monastic 
discipline, textual criticism, logic, astrolog>% 
medicine and craftsmanship (the painting 
of scrolls and making of images) pre¬ 
dominate. More popular are the biog¬ 
raphies of Tibetan sages and teachers, 
their moralizing verses and mystical songs, 
and above all the popular drama and 
monastic my'stery plaj-s. As purely popu¬ 
lar remain only folk-song and epic (the 
Kesar Saga). There are several hustorical 
works, all of great importance for our 
knowledge of the development of Bud¬ 
dhism and its literature in India and Tibet. 

Of non-Buddhist literature there is 
little; most important are some early 
chronicles (Les Documents de Toung-Uunng, 
tr. J, Bacot and F. W. Thomas). The 
texts of Bon, the pre-Buddhist religion of 
the country, arc so influenced by the 
doctrines of their opponents as to possess 
no literary standing of their own. 

This vast literature is still scarcely 
touched by western scholarship, and 
Tibetan is still used chiefly to make up the 
deficicnccs of Sanskrit works. To this 
category belong the translations of E. 
Obenniller, Friedrich Weller, Foucaux, dc 
la Valine Poussin, Etienne Lamottc and 
Konstanty Regamcy. 

The few who have given attention to 
original Tibetan works have kept to the 
more popular works, collections of stories 
and biographies. Here belong the trans¬ 
lations of I. J. Schmidt, Anton Schiefner, 
Berthold Laufer, Albert Griinwcdel, A. H. 
Franke, Gustave-Charles Toussaint and 
Jacques Bacot. 

Three historical works, those of TSran- 
atha (tr. A. Schiefner), of Butdn (tr. E. 
ObernuUer) and of ^nupil, the * Blue 
Annals * (tr. Roerich), are available in 
European translation. But all the other 
works of the great literary men of Tibet, 
such as the Great Sikyz pandit (^1092), 
Butdn (•laoo), Tsong-kha-pa (•iss?) and 
Padma Karpo (•1526)—to mention but the 
most famous names—still await the 
appreciation of those interested in one of 
the great oriental civilizations. It is clear 
therefore that it is still far too early for any 
true history of Tibetan literature. The 
most adequate summary to date is to be 
found in Tibetan Painted Scrolls by 
Giuseppe Tucci, i, 94-170 (Rome, 1949). 

Select biblio. of books available in European 
translation: A. Griinwcdel, Myihologie des 
Buddhismut in Tibet (1900); G. Tucci, Indo^ 
Tib€tua(4 vols, 1932-41).—Buddhist Sanskrit 
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works translated on the basis of 'I ibctan: 
Tibetan Tales, tr. A. Schiefner and K. W. S, 
Ralston (1906); Tbe Life of the Buddha, tr. 
W. W. Rockhill (1907); E. Obermillcr, 'The 
Sublime Science of the Great Vehicle to 
Salvation*, in Acta Oricntalia, 9 (1931); 
Sandhininnocanasutra, tr. E. Laniottc (1935); 
The Badramayakdravyakarana, tr. K. Regamey 
(1938). 

Works of Tibetan authorship: Trots 
Mysteres Tibetains, tr. J. Bacot (1912); Wie 
de Marpa, tr. J. Bacot (i937); Tibet's Great 
Yogi Mila Pepa, tr. Evans Wentz (1928); cd. 
The 'Jibetan Book of the Dead, tr. Evans 
Wentz {1927; and ed. 1949); Tibetan Yoga 
and Secret Doctrines, tr. Evans Wentz (1935); 
Padma Thang tr. C.Toussaint (1933); Der 
Roman einer tibetischen Konigin, tr. B, Laufer 
(1911); gZer Myig, tr. A. H. Frankc in Asia 
Major (vols 1-6, 1924-30; new series i and 2, 
Dec. 1949)- 

Bibliographies in H. Cordicr, Bihlioteca 
Sinica, vol. 4 {1907-08) and in D. L. S. 
Grousset, Histoire de VExtrhne Orient, p. 670 
(19^9). D.L.S. 

Tdkan Kiko (‘An Account of Travel 
through the Eastern Barrier*), a Japanese 
travel diary, dated 1242, of a journey from 
Kyoto to Kamakura by anhinknown author; 
the ascription of authorship to IMinainoto 
no Chikayuki seems incorrect. 

Eng. tr. anon. (J. D. Snellen) in Com- 
memoration Volume, The Tuenty-Fifth Anni- 
versapf of the Foundation of the Zatdan ll 6 jin 
\Ieiji Seiteku Gakkai or Meiji Japan Society, 
ed. G Kat6(i937), E.B.C. 

Townelcy (or Wakefield) Cycle. 'I'he 
dual designation of this cycle of Miracle 
plays derives from circumstances surround¬ 
ing the unique MS. of the play's. Found 
in the library of the Townelcy’ family at 
Townelcy Hall, it is reputed to have 
originated from Woodkirk (O.E. Widkirk) 
Abbey near Wakefield. This tradition is 
supported by topographical references in 
the cycle's Secunda Pastorum, The MS, 
is of the mid-i5th century’, but some of the 
plays are certainly of earlier origin. The 
full cycle of 32 plays appears to have been 
compiled in three stages. First came the 
simple devotional plays written in the 
metre of 14th-century romances. Next, 
copies of plays originally acted at York; and 
finally, those plays and parts of plays in 
9-line stanza which characterize the cycle. 
The latter, often referred to as the work of 
‘the Wakefield Master^ are distinguished 
by their disregard of convention, their 
humour and fierce social critiasm. 

% 

Ed. G. England and A. W. Pollard (Early 
Eng. Text See. 1897). G.W. 

Tragedy is ‘ the draniatic representation of 
some serious action, arousing pity and fear 
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'I'his is part of /Vristotle’s definition of 
tragedy—and neither the definition nor the 
practice of the Greek tragic poets requires 
that a tragedy shall end unhappily, though 
Aristotle finds the unhappy ending aestheti¬ 
cally superior to the other. So far as 
Greek drama is concerned, those tragedies 
which do not end unhappily (like the 
Orestes trilogy) end in a scene which 
transcends and reconciles the tragic con¬ 
flict. This may indicate the true answer 
to the fundamental question which Aristotle 
was the first to ask: why do we take 
pleasure in tragedy, since it portrays scenes 
which in real life would give us nothing but 
distress ? Aristotle’s own answer, as given 
in the Poetics, is so terse as to be obscure. 
It is that learning (or ‘understanding’) is 
agreeable, and that artistic representation 
involves learning, or understanding. What¬ 
ever Aristotle meant by this, it certainly 
is true of the tragedy he was writing about 
—and not only of that tragedy—that 
though it docs deal with unhappiness and 
suffering, it docs so in a way which links it 
significantly with the very basis of human 
life. Whether the final illumination is 
expressly presented, as in the Orestes 
trilogy, or merely implied in the structure 
and spirit of the play, tragedy brings 
understanding, an enlargement of the mind 
and experience ; and it does this by showing, 
it may be, that the suffering is the direct 
consequence of error, or perhaps—in an 
even profoundcr form of tragedy—that it 
may be an inescapable consequence of our 
being men and not gods. 

Perhaps Aristotle had this enlarging 
effect of tragedy in mind when he framed 
his theory of catharsis (‘purgation’): that 
tragedy arouses in us the emotions of pity 
and fear, but only to purge us of these 
and similar emotions; which is to say that 
it has a spiritually bracing effect. Aristotle, 
like many a later critic, regards tragedy as 
the noblest form of literature; a judgment 
which has this justification, that it is 
scenes of suffering, not of joy, which move 
the deepest emotions and questions about 
human life, and that it is of the essence of 
tragedy not necessarily to answer the 
questions, but at least to raise them, and 
having raised them to set them in their 
widest context. 

Tragedy has fully realized itself only 
rarely: among the (Greeks in sth-century 
Athens; in Rome, never (for the tragedy 
of Scncca is a shoddy thing); in Elizabethan 
drama; in the classical dr^a of Spain and 
France; and in 19th-century Scandinavian 
drama. 

Whether in these successive flowerings 


any social or other conditions remain 
constant is too large a question to discuss 
here: certainly in Athens favouring con¬ 
ditions arc clearly discernible: a politically 
educated and responsible democracy in a 
period of vigour and confidence, having a 
religion that was the reverse of dogmatic, 
having too a wealth of native myth; a 
people instinctively artistic and dramatic, 
philosophic by nature (unlike the Romans, 
for example), but still in that stage of its 
development in which religion, philosophy 
and poetr>’ had not yet parted company. 

The suddenness with which the great 
period of Athenian drama ends is remark¬ 
able. It begins at about 500 b . c . Sophocles 
and Euripides both died in 406. The 
next year Aristophanes wrote his comedy 
The Frogs, in which the god Dionysus goes 
down to Hades to bring back one of the 
three great tragic poets, as none were left. 
All our evidence suggests that Aristophanes 
was right: great Greek tragedy was finished, 
One reason was that an age of intcllectunl- 
ism had begun. Philosophy had become 
conscious of herself and was now relying on 
her own purely intellectual methods. 
Plato, for example, one of the greatest 
artists of them all, wrote tragedies in his 
youth, burned them, deliberately though 
unsuccessfully renounced poetry' and be¬ 
came the least arid intcllectualist there ever 
was—and wrote almost bitterly against the 
tragic poets. It is the great strength of 
Greek tragedy that its chief exponents, 
besides being magnificent poets and superb 
men of the theatre, were as original 
thinkers the equals of any of their con¬ 
temporaries. 

The general spirit of Greek tragedy is, 
for a very simple reason, commonly nais- 
underetood. It is thought to represent 
humanity as the helpless victim of all- 
powerful and irresponsible gods. It docs 
nothing of the sort. The mistake comes 
from supposing that the gods in Greek 
drama arc arbitrary divine persons. Noth¬ 
ing could be further from Ac truth. This 
had been an early conception of the gods, 
but it leaves no serious traces in tragedy. 
Rather the gods are a persomficatton or a 
symbol of the fundamental laws or forces 
in human life which man has to respect if 
he would avoid catastrophe. If a man 
infringes a given natural or moral law^ 
for whatever reason—a certain result will 
incntably follow. The result is 'the will 
of the gods ’; but the dramatist is always 
concerned to show that the result always 
comes about in the natural course of events. 
Indeed the natural course of events and the 
activity of the god arc only different ways 
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of expressing the same thing. So, in 
EUctra, Sophocles indicates that it is with 
Apollo's direct sanction that Orestes and 
Electra kilted their mother because she 
had killed their father. This does not 
mean that Apollo is an immoral god who 
sees nothing wrong in matricide, still less 
that he compels Orestes and Electra to do 
this thing. It means that CK'temnestra's 
crime had created a situation (which 
Sophocles draws in detail) such that her 
children inevitably kill her in revenge; and 
the function of Apollo in the play is to 
certify that a universal law is at work here: 
that violent crime inevitably provokes 
violent reaction. The activity of the god 
neither starts nor controls the activities of 
the human actors; it merely universalizes 
the particular case by shouing that it is 
obeying a law. Greek tragedy is rightly 
called * religious drama’; it would be no 
less just to call it scientihe. 

Greek tragedy does not notably differ 
from later forms of tragedy in hatdng as its 
basis the conception of an ordered universe, 
permeated by law. It has in the gods its 
own peculiar symbol of that law, but it may 
be doubted rf without this basis tragedy t$ 
possible at all. But in other respects 
Greek tragedy is unlike any other, unless 
that other has directly imitated the Greek. 
Two major differences may be mentioned. 

The first is that a Greek play confines 
itself most remarkably to what is essential 
to the tragic theme of the play* The 
dramatists have no desire to represent 
action for its ovm sake or to study character 
for its own sake. Sub*plot and even 
extensions of the main plot, which might be 
natural but are not essential, are eschewed* 
Nothing is done which the development of 
the tragic idea docs not directly demand. 
No attempt is made by the use of sub* 
sidiary scenes and minor characters to set 
the main action against a background of 
ordinary life—a device which Shakespeare 
used with such tragic effect. The only 
background is the activity of the gods: that 
is, universal law* Naturalism was sought 
much less than the steady development of 
the essential theme. Hence the spare 
form of Greek tragic plays. The number 
of characters is small, narration is used 
freely in place of action, dialogue is rarely 
naturalistic, the action is normally con¬ 
fined to one place and time. The 
aesthetic result of this concentration is the 
swift, decisive and clear development of 
the tragic theme* 

The second great difference is that in 
Greek tragedy dancing and music were 
integral parts of the whole, not occasional 


adjuncts. The chorus-odes were danced 
and sung, and there was regularly a lyrical 
scene in which the chief actors sang in 
dialogue with the chorus. The function 
of the chorus, as a lyrical body, was to lift 
the action from time to time above the level 
of poetic speech to the level of music and 
so to amplify the emotional range of the 
drama. As a dramatic character the 
chorus could, so to speak, enlarge the area 
of reference: it could bring to the surface 
any philosophic or dramatic implications 
of the action \shich might be hidden from 
the actors themselves*—in this way doing 
what minor characters often do in Shake¬ 
speare. Although the actual music and 
dances are now entirely lost, it is possible to 
infer enough of their effect and general 
nature to make it quite certain that a 
performance of a Greek play without 
dancing and music can be nothing but a 
pale imitation of the original. 

The audience before which these plays 
were first performed was in effect (though 
not literally) the whole citizen-body of 
Athens. It was natural therefore that the 
plays should deal with moral or religious 
themes of importance; this was no theatre 
in which to explore the possibilities of a 
psychological tragedy. Euripides' Medea, 
for example, is not a study of an individual 
woman tragically in love, but of the 
irrational passions of love and hate, so 
destructive to society at large. In the last 
two decades of the 5th century*—largely 
because of the intellectualist movement 
mentioned above—tragedy did begin to 
concern itself more with the abnormal 
individual, as in Euripides' Orestes and 
EUetra. The union of dramatic poetry*, 
religion and philosophy was breaking 
down. Tragedy became more secular and 
less serious, so much so that some of 
Euripides' later ' tragedies ’ are really 
romantic drama or even comedy (cf. 
Helm), 

The Roman ‘tragedy’ of Seneca, a re¬ 
hash of Greek material, was certainly not 
designed for any stage, but for recitation* 
Its stock-in-trade was declamation, horrors 
and philosophizing, and its present signifi¬ 
cance is limited to its influence on Eliza¬ 
bethan drama. Nevertheless, perhaps just 
because Seneca designed his tragedies to 
be read rather than acted, he is referred to 
with almost oracular veneration long after 
the actual acting of other plays had ceased 
(see Drama: The Middle Ages). In 
consequence tragedy comes to be regarded 
during the dark and middle ages as a 
literary form. Chaucer, Lydgate and 
others, citing Seneca os authority, state 
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dogmatically that tragedy is a particular 
kind of story \\hich (a) treats of persons 
of high degree and (b) represents them as 
falling from a state of prosperity into one 
of adversity. The transformation is thought 
of as occasioned by the fickleness of 
fortune (often personitied—sometimes as a 
goddess, even in Christendom). The 
story is thus endowed with didactic content. 
Courtship of the Christian virtues is urged 
upon those who seek to become impervious, 
at least in spirit, to fortune’s mutability. 

Quite unconsciously this literary formula 
of a tragic fall from greatness returns to 
the stage in the Mystery cycles built 
around the Son of God’s crucifixion (see 
Drama; Miraclk and Mystery Plays). 
Each of the plays in the complete cycle tells 
its own moral tale; but the central tragic 
theme, treated in appropriately solemn 
dialogue, prepared the minds of audiences 
for the later humanistic tragedy of the 
secular stage. 

The sur\'ival of Senecan precept in 
literary form also provided the natural 
point of departure for research into ancient 
tragedy, when general interest in the 
ancient world revived during the 15th 
century. The earliest centre of this 
research was Italy where academics were 
established to study the drama and theatre 
of the ancient world (sec Drama: Italy). 
By 1515 the first tragedy in Italian modelled 
on strict classical lines, Trissino’s Sopho- 
nisba, had been written. Italian example 
spread west and north. A similarly con¬ 
structed play, Jodcllc’s CUopdtre captive, 
appeared in France in 1552: and in Eng¬ 
land Norton and Sackvillc’s Gorboduc was 
performed by members of the Inner 
'i'emplc in 1561. Spain, Portugal, Ger¬ 
many and the Low Countries followed suit. 
In every ease the schools and universities 
were the centre of this activity; on the 
continent it was considerably abetted by 
the Jesuit colleges of the countcr-Reforma- 
tion. But lacking the prestige of the 
Italian academies, the schools and uni¬ 
versities of other European countries were 
fortunately unable to divorce academic 
study of ancient drama from popular 
tradition either as easily or as completely. 
The absolute nature of the divorce in 
Italy proved the undoing of the genre. 
Trissino's example was followed by 
Alamanni (whose Antigone v/aa performed 
in 1532), by Tasso, Giraldi (Cinthio) and 
L. Dolce who translated many plays by 
Euripides into Italian as well as those of 
Seneca. But all the while insistence upon 
adherence to a narrow, dogmatic formula 
cramped the tragic dramatist's style and 


forced him ever further away from spon¬ 
taneous imaginative creation reflecting the 
world about him. The revival of classical 
tmeedy in Italy as a stage form thus died 
of inanition, leaving the field open to the 
decorator and to the musician who com¬ 
bined to fashion opera from the corpse. 

In Spain the Senecan tragedies of 
Jeronimo Bermiidez, Cristdbal dc Viruis 
and Leonardo dc Argcnsola enjoyed a 
succh d'estime but were soon altogether 
eclipsed by the freer and more popular 
work of Cervantes, Lope de Vega and 
Caldcrdn (see Dra.ma: Spain). In Ger¬ 
many and the Low Countries classical 
tragedy failed to find a public outside the 
schools and universities until the late 17th 
century. 

In England the medieval idea of a moral 
aim which had attached itself to surviving 
Senecan precept died hard. Its effect 
upon the 16th-century dramatist’s 
approach to tragedy is well illustrated by 
Puttenham. 'Tragedy’, he says, 'deals 
with the doleful falls of unfortunate and 
afflicted Princes, for the purpose of 
reminding men of the mutability of fortune 
and of God’s just punishment of a vicious 
life.’ A measure of the change, however, 
that overtook tragedy in England in the 
50-odd years that separates Gorboduc from 
King Lear is the abolition of that qualifying 
clause. The authors of domestic tragedy 
(plays, tliat is, where bourgeois heroes and 
heroines enact their unhappy story in a 
recognizably English setting—viz. Arden 
of Faversham, A Woman Killed with 
Kindness, etc.) continue to stress the values 
made popular by the Morality play (q.v.). 
At times this required drastic alteration of 
historical fact in order that virtue should 
be rewarded and vice punished. These 
dramas laid the foundations of English 
melodrama. Academic study of Seneca, 
however, both in Latin and English during 
the 16th century served to reassert not only 
the essential sensationalism of his plays but, 
far more important to the development of 
English tragedy, the particular brand of 
Stoic philosophy with which he had 
endowed his characters. This philosophy, 
the corner-stone of which is a readiness to 
meet death on terms of one’s own choosing, 
provided English renaissance dramatists 
with the ideal dramatic answer to the 
traditional dramatic conundrum ' How 
may the fickleness of fortune best be 
mastered ? The protagonists of Eliza¬ 
bethan and Jacobean tragedy all start their 
stage careers faced with this question posed 
in one or another of various acute forms: 
all resolve their dilemma by a personal and 
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positive resolve to accept the worst fortune 
can offer. ‘Most men are tossed miser¬ 
ably bet^^'een the dread of death and the 
torments of life\ Seneca had said in his 
Letters to LuciUxts, ‘Better a dead lion 
than a living dog^ replied Hector in 
Shakespeare’s Troiltts and Cressida, For 
Hamlet ‘the readiness is all’; for Lear 
‘ ripeness is all This fundamental change 
of outlook in the central protagonist or 
protagonists during the course of the action 
is set against a background of ordinary life. 
The ordinariness of this background in its 
turn is a potent factor in making every 
advance in the main action appear to be 
the direct and logical outcome of its 
predecessor. Infringement of any natural 
or moral law either at the start of a play 
(as in King Lear) or directly preceding the 
play (as in Hamlet) will lead to an inevitable 
and usually calamitous result. Characters 
who arc recognizable as individual person¬ 
alities are thus universalized and enable us 
as audience to see that the suffering which 
individuals have to endure in life arc at 
least the direct consequence of error, if not 
an inescapable consequence of our human¬ 
ity. Elizabethan and Jacobean tragedy is 
at its finest when it seeks simply to state 
that fact: at its weakest when it seeks to 
show in addition how that suffering may 
best be avoided, or exploits sensationalism 
and dramatic situation for its own sake. 
The former enlarges our experience which 
is enlightening and thus enjoyable: the 
latter is incredible and consequently either 
painful or shocking. 

The strength of Elizabethan tragedy, 
which derives so much from Seneca, is 
paradoxically due to its contempt for the 
niceties of form so dear to humanist 
scholars. In plot structure it differs little 
from the mere sequence of scenes inherited 
from the Mysteries where narrative and 
stage action move in sw'ift conjunction; but 
character and feeling have much wider 
scope. Formal choruses are non-existent, 
all commentary upon the action and 
interpretation of it being delivered either 
in soliloquy or by some individual * Pro¬ 
logue’ or ‘Chorus^ who may be better 
paralleled by the * Presenter’ or ^Nuntius’ 
of the Mysteries and pageants than by the 
chorus of classical antiquity. Ben Jenson 
alone of the major dramatists with pedantic 
zeal attempted to follow the precepts of the 
Italian revivalists in detail—and with as 
much success (see Drama: EfigUsnd). It 
was only m France that strictly 

regulated tragedy found the right sort of 
soil in which to flourish. 

The development of tragedy in the age of 

i8^ 


reason is the record of its modification to 
the taste of an audience out of touch with 
the tragic idea. Whilst in France, perhaps 
conscious of attaining its apogee under 
Louis XIV, the form reached full flowering 
at the hands of Corneille and Racine, the 
restless audiences of Restoration England 
had already acquired a more extravagant 
taste. The heroic dramas of Davenant, 
Howard, Dry den and Lee were trans¬ 
planted to remote and improbable settings 
—India, NIcxico, Peru—decorated with 
rant and rh>'me and embellished with every 
mechanical aid of the theatre. Even when 
discipline returned, Georgian England 
remained out of touch with the neo¬ 
classical conception of tragedy, and the 
lethargy of Addison’s Cato or Jolxnson’s 
Irene contrasts forcibly >vith the sustained 
vigour of Horace or Phedre. 

A strain no less opposed to the Aristo¬ 
telian idea of tragedy is apparent in the 
‘ sentimental drama' which took root 
throughout Europe in the next century*. 
Far from purging the pathetic, sentimental 
drama encouraged it, measuring its 
success by the audience’s flow of tears. In 
England this is no less true of the liigh- 
flown verse of Southemc and Rowe than of 
the humbler prose of Lillo and Moore, 
whilst France, though cherishing the 
illusion of tragedy, increasingly indulged a 
taste for comddie larmovaute. This is not 
to dispute the contention of Diderot or 
Lessing that the stuff of tragedy is to be 
found on our own shores and in our own 
homes; but it is rarely given Co prophets 
to sec their predictions realized, and over a 
century separates Lessing’s Miss Sara 
Sampsofi from Hauptmann’s Vor Sonnen^ 
aufgang. 

That the romantic movement in drama 
started on the heights of Goethe and 
Schiller and finished in the foothills of 
Dumas pdre and Buhver-Lytton was 
largely due to the emphasis laid by later 
practitioners on the mysterious and the 
sensational (see Melodrama). Gothic 
drama was by no means confined to 
Germany, and Kotzebue, Pix^ricourt and 
‘Monk’ Lewis all shared in the cultivation 
of a blind, unreasoning terror, wholly 
opposed to the rationalization of the 
terrible which divides tragedy from 
melodrama. Even when lucidity re¬ 
asserted itself in the close-knit drames of 
Scribe and Dumas fils^ it was craftsman¬ 
ship, not content, that took pride of place; 
whilst the early death of Georg Biichner 
cut short a unique attempt to harness the 
imagination of the romantic movement to 
the contemporary scene. 
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That hamessinc had therefore to wait 
for the hand of Henrik Ibsen. By apply- 
inc the technique of Scribe to the historical 
themes of his early pla>-s Ibsen equipped 
himself for the wider tasks of Brand, Peer 
Gynt and Emperor and Galilean. But 
perhaps even this body of poetic tragedy 
represents a smaller achievement than the 
prose tragedies which followed, combining, 
as they do, acute analj’sis of Ibsen’s own 
world with the imaginative insight of a poet. 
It is the struggle of the individual against 
an artificially organized society that 
supplies Ibsen’s theme, whether the 
individual is Mrs Alving. Hedda Gabler or 
John Gabriel Borkman, and his poet’s 
approach endows the small scale of the 
Norwegian scene with the proper propor¬ 
tions of tragedy. 

It was, however, Ibsen the critic rather 
than Ibsen the poet who fathered the 
modem realistic drama. Chekhov and 
Strindberg certainly, and perhaps also 
Hauptmann and Sudermann, caught some¬ 
thing of his vision, but the majority of 
dramatists were content with analysis. 
Shaw did not and Galsworthy could not 
encompass tragedy within their range, any 
more than Brieux in France or Schnitzler 
in Austria and Wedekind in Germany. 
Moreover the restless experiments with 
form which characterized European drama 
after 1918 distracted authors from the 
concentration essential to tragedy. Toller's 
expressionism and Pirandello's essays in 
the fourth dimension both explore the 
shape rather than the substance of tragedy. 

If. too, a measure of self-confidence can 
alone give the detaclimcnt essential to the 
writing of tragedy, as in sth-century 
Greece or 17th-century France, Europe 
has been deprived of that confidence since 
1914. It is perhaps for this reason that 
the United States of America has made the 
greatest contribution to the writing of 
tragedy since then. Eugene O’Neill, Max¬ 
well Anderson and Clifford Odets have all 
at some time achieved tragic grandeur and 
power. England at any rate can offer 
nothing to dispute the claims of The 
Emperor Jones, Winterset or Golden Boy. 
But the anxiety of the atomic age appears 
to have robbed even American tragedy of 
its detachment and depth; the essaj's in 
tragedy of Arthur Miller and Tennessee 
Williams are shallow and hysterical when 
set beside their predecessors’. Similarly 
the pessimism of such popular French 
dramatists as Anouilh and Sartre falls 
significantly short of tragedy. To distil 
the dangers of human existence today into 
terms of the theatre is clearly a task that 


daunts the dramatists, in the same way 
that catharsis becomes increasingly difficult 
for an overwrought audience. 
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Transcendentalism, a movement which 
flourished in New England during the 
years 1836 to i860 and vitalized American 
art and literature. Its beliefs, derived 
from German idealism, English romantic- 
poetry, Plato and oriental scriptures, were 
most fully expressed by Emerson in Nature 
(1836), Thorcau in Walden (1854) and 
other writers who held discussions in 
Concord, Mass., and became known as the 
Transcendental Club. Its periodical was 
The Dial (1840-44). H.L.C. 


Translation* For the beginnings of 
literary form as well as literary criticism it 
is usual to go back to the Greeks of the 
classical age. But the Greeks were too 
much preoccupied in exploiting the 
beauties of their own language and too 
contemptuous of the ’barbarous’ tongues 
which they heard abroad to develop the art 
of translation or even to regard it as an art 
at all. There is thus no patroness of trans¬ 
lation among the Nine Muses, and if we 
invent a tenth for the purpose, 1 fear that 
we shall have to call her Cinderella. For 
of ail the iiterary arts, translation has been 
the most neglected in the long history of 
criticism. Yet it has been widely prac¬ 
tised ever since the catastrophe at Babel 
produced -a market for its products, and 
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with so many good and bad examples at 
our disposal it should not prove impossible 
to establish it on a sound theoretical basis. 
But in fact this task has seldom been under* 
taken* at any rate in England. The Italian 
aphorism* tradultore traditorCt has nothing 
but brevity and wit to commend it; and 
Matthew Amold*s Ou Translating Homer 
(1861) stands out as one of the few note* 
worthy essays on the subject. 1 make this 
my starting*point* if only to emphasize the 
change of outlook that has occurred since 
he wrote. 

Shortly before Arnold’s book appeared, 
F. W. Newman, the Cardinal’s brother, 
had declared that ‘the translator should 
retain every peculiarity of the original, so 
far as he is able, w*ith the greater care the 
more foreign it may be *. Now this sounds 
well enough in theory*—fidelity to the 
original should be every translator’s aim. 
But fidelity is an ambiguous term, and this 
principle, if conscientiously adhered to, 
might well give us translations of French 
novels in which the hero called his beloved 

* my cabbage Arnold is surely right when 
he castigates Newman for his pronounce¬ 
ment. 

Newman had also considered, only to 
reject it, the theory that a translation 

* should aiTcct our countrymen as the 
original may be conceived to have affected 
its natural hearers ’—a fundamentally 
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multitu^s* directly we try to carry' out so 
general a principle in practice. That was 
only to be expected: translation is a 
creative art. and no one who has seriously 
applied himself to such work would 
describe it as easy. I must mention two 
important corollaries that follow from the 
principle, (i) Presuming that the original 
was intelligible to its first audience, the 
translator's first aim should be intelligi¬ 
bility, and that not to scholars only. (2) 
Except in cases where the original author 
writes with deliberate archaism* this aim 
can be achieved only by the adoption 
of contemporary' diction. 1 give two 
examples. IMaupassant* in Le Ohamp 
d*OlivierSt describes a \ 41 ]age priest who 
has just come home from a fishing expedi¬ 
tion in these words: ‘II avait Pair d’un 
solidc et bizarre eccl^siastiquc dcs pays 
chauds, fait pour le$ aventures plus que 
pour dire la messe*. H. N. P. Sloman 
renders this: *He looked like one of those 
eccentric muscular Cliristians from the 
tropics, more at home in a tight comer chan 
at the altar’. Here, Slomiin, by skilfully 
anglicizing foreign idiom, has not only 
preserved the meaning but rendered the 
whole picture immediately clear to his 
readers. Butcher and Lang, on the other 
hand, when they translated Homer’s 
Odyssey xxi, 402-3 by the W'ords: ‘Oh, 
that the fellow may get wherewith to profit 


sound idea. But Arnold will have none of 
this either, for the very inadequate reason 
that 'no one can tell us how Homer 
affected the Greeks ^ a remark which 
merely calls attention to a difficulty that 
certainly exists when wc go back as far as 
Homer’s day, but diminishes to vanishing 
point as wc approach our own times. 

Arnold, after thus, in my opinion, re¬ 
jecting salvation, proceeds to argue for a 
third position. He maintains that it is the 
translator’s duty ^to satisfy scholars’, and 
incidentally he implements this calamitous 
advice by urging him to experiment (in the 
case of Homer’s poems) with an English 
hexameter. 

In thus summarizing Arnold’s discus¬ 
sion of the theory of translation, we have 
lit on a principle which 1 now put forward 
as the lodestar of the translator, though 
Arnold and Newman both rejected it* I 
call it the principle of equivalent effect and 
regard it as signifying that that translation 
is the best which comes nearest to creating 
in its audience the same impression as was 
made by the original on its contemporaries. 
Higher than this, I hold that no translator 
can aim. 

Difficulties, of course, spring up in their 


W'ithal, just in such measure as he shall 
ever prevail to bend the bow’, left all but 
Greek scholars or experts in archaic Eng¬ 
lish to retranslate the remark for them¬ 
selves as best they could. 

But people translated for each other long 
before the English language came into 
being; and some justification of the prin¬ 
ciple to which I pin my faith may emerge 
from a brief historical survey. For this 
purpose I first select the Bible, the most 
translated book in the world. 

first and most famous translation of 
the Hebrew Old Testament is the Greek 
version known as the Septuagint. This 
was made during the 3rd and and cen¬ 
turies D.c. for the Jews of the Dispereion, 
who w*erc forgetting their ancestral tongue 
in favour of Greek. The translators, 
writing with religious mchcr than literary 
aims, adopted a highly Semitic style of 
Greek, which w'ould have shocked Plato 
or Demosthenes and has, for bettor or 
worse, exercised a considerable influence 
on subsequent Biblical translation. For 
instance, the authors of the Gospels, W'hen 
quoting from the Old Testament, used 
the Semitic Greek of the Septuagint 
rather than render direct from the origin^ 
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Hebrew into the contemporary’ Greek in 
which for the most part their narratives 
arc couched. These quotations must have 
struck their first Grcck-sp>eaking audiences 
os quaint, archaic and even unintelligible 
to the same degree as the English of our 
(.)ld 'J’estament seems so to us. Yet here 
the Evangelists were justified, for this 
Semitic Greek had itself been written in 
a spirit of archaism. But the Septuagint 
style was catching, and it reappears in 
many a phrase, construction and idiom of 
the Gospel narratives themselves, where 
theoretically it had no right to show itself. 
'I'his fact partly accounts for the exotic 
flavour that has been observed in the 
English of the Authorized Version. 1 do 
not think %ve should ever have had such 
expressions in an English Bible as ‘with 
desire I have desired’, if St Luke had 
adhered throughout his narrative to the 
contemporary Greek which he was able 
to handle with such artistry. 

The Gospels and the rest of the Greek 
New Testament soon came into the trans¬ 
lator's hands. Of all the early translations 
that were made, history and geography 
decided that the Latin versions should 
become the most important, and these 
culminated in the authoritative translation 
of the whole Bible which was undertaken 
by St Jerome at the instance of pope 
Damasus in 382 and was produced in 405, 
to be known later as the Vulgate. If we 
judge the Latin of this version, lovable as 
it is, by purely literary standards, and if we 
compare it with the more formal Latin 
which the translator uses in his scholarly 
preface, we are forced to the conclusion 
that St Jerome was influenced more by 
traditional and religious than by artistic 
considerations. His chief aim appears to 
have been a literal adherence to his 
originals (Newman’s principle). For in¬ 
stance, when St Luke departs from normal 
Greek usage and employs the preposition 
in with the verb for ‘confess’ (xii. 8), St 
Jerome gives us an equally curious Latin 
construction, ‘confitebitur in illo’. Thus 
a belief in the sacrosonctity of the diction 
and idiosyncrasies of the original authors 
dominated biblical translation from the 
earliest days. And it was certainly not 
discarded by the scholars who in 1611 pro¬ 
duced the English Authorized Version or 
King James's Bible. 

This famous book, though it was at first 
received with considerable hostility, gradu¬ 
ally acquired and has ever since maintained 
a unique position in the hearts of English- 
speaking people. Even in our day, when 
the need for a more accurate version in 


contemporary language is widely fell, 
critics have been almost unanimous in 
their praise. Robert Bridges for example 
in his Collected Essays (xvi. 1934) went 
so far as to say that our Bible ‘ has not only 
more beauty than any other vernacular 
rendering, but is in its vital parts more 
beautiful and intimate than its originals’. 
But there have been voices on the other 
side. W. Somerset Alaugham in The 
Summing Up (1938) deplores the influence 
which this ‘ oriental ’ work has had on Eng¬ 
lish speech and writing; and £. S. Bates, 
in Intertra/fic (1943), draws our attention 
to some little-known facts which should be 
borne in mind before we bestow indis¬ 
criminate praise on King James’s trans¬ 
lators, pointing out in particular how much 
of what is best in their work is due to the 
earlier labours of Tyndale and Coverdale 
(1525-39). In fact it is becoming in¬ 
creasingly clear that the Authorized 
Version is very much of a composite work, 
not only because it was the product of a 
panel of forty-seven translators, hastily 
revised and inadequately collated by a 
smaller committee, but because it incor¬ 
porated so much previous work, even at 
times reproducing the wording and 
rhythms of the great Wyclif translation of 

1384- 

However, for all this diversity of opinion, 
no sensible critic could deny to the 
Authorized Version a very high degree of 
beauty, and it would be equally absurd to 
minimize its influence as a religious docu¬ 
ment. But it is still open to us to judge it 
purely as a piece of translation, and here 
arc my own findings. 

First, it is too literal a version to produce 
equivalent effect. Its authors, impressed 
like their predecessors by the sacro- 
sanctity of the originals, mistook fidelity 
to the idiom and diction of those originals 
for fidelity to their meaning, with a result¬ 
ing loss of intelligibility. Who, for instance, 
can immediately arrive at the meaning of 
Lk. xxi. 13, which the Authorized trans¬ 
lators, adhering closely to the Greek, 
render: 'And it shall turn to you for a 
testimony ’ ? 

Secondly, it is not firmly based on the 
normal speech of its own period. St Luke 
in xv'ii. 8 reports Jesus as imagining a 
scene in whi^ a master says to Us slave, 
‘Get something ready for my supper’. 
The Greek is colloquial and the master is 
not represented as speaking politely. Yet 
the Authorized translators put into bis 
mouth the words: ‘ Make ready wherewith 
I may sup I submit that no Englishman 
alive in 161 z or at any other date would 
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have used such an expression ; that it does 
not represent the spirit of the original; and 
that the point of the parable is blunted by 
its use. 

Modem scholarship has also detected in 
the Authorized Version a number of in¬ 
accuracies, which arc not all due to the 
inability of the translators to avail them¬ 
selves of the earlier and better manuscripts 
on which wc now rely. Bui these in¬ 
accuracies, when all is said and done, do 
not amount to very much, and they were, 
moreover, for the most part removed in the 
Revised Version (1881-85). ^Vith reference 
then to my own principles, the main con¬ 
tention I make against the Authorized 
Version, particularly of the New Testa¬ 
ment, is that its beauty and its spirit arc 
not quite the same as that of the original, 
that it does not in all respects have the 
same effect on its hearers as the original 
must have had on its first audiences. And 
I maintain that this was as true in 1611 as 
it is to^'day—it constitutes the chief justi¬ 
fication for those attempts at fresh inter¬ 
pretation which the 20th century lias 
witnessed. 

The modernization of the Bible presents 
the translator with an exceptionally diffi¬ 
cult task. It is hard enough for him to 
decide the kind of audience to whom he 
ought to address and suit his work; it is 
even harder for him to arrive at a correct 
estimate of the nature of what he is trans¬ 
lating ; and having solved both these 
problems and set himself an aim it is 
hardest of all for him to find a style which 
consistently achieves it. James Moffatt, 
whose pioneer work appeared in 19x3 and 
1924, presumably aimed at making the 
Bible clear to all by adopting contem- 
porai^ idiom; yet we ^d him still capable, 
in blind fideli^ to the Greek, of using an 
obsolete construction, as in Mt. vii. ix, 

‘ you know to give good things *; and also 
of representing the Pharisees as having 
said of Jesus, *Thc fellow is performing a 
number of Signs’ (Jn. xi. 47). Other 
translators with similar aims, misled per¬ 
haps by the pronouncements of scholars as 
to the non-literary character of the Greek 
originals, make the still worse mistake of 
thinking that any kind of topical English 
will do. It has even been suggested that 
Our Lord’s memorable paradox, *The man 
\vho chooses to save his life will lose it’ 
(Mk. viii. 35), can best be reproduced by 
the banal expression, ’Whoever plays for 
his own safety is lost’. Such translation 
breaks all the rules in its attempt to en¬ 
lighten the so-called man-in-the-street. 
First, it cannot possibly be claimed that it 
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has on him the same effect as the original 
had on its hearers; for though Jesus was at 
the moment in question addressing the 
people as well as his own disciples, all that 
he is reported as having said goes to show 
that he did not lower the standard of his 
speech for this purpose. On the contrary, 
I think it true to say that his reported 
utterances constitute the best though not 
the only claim of the Gospels to be re¬ 
garded as great literature. Secondly, it 
departs even from Nevsman’s principle, 
failing completely to reproduce the striking 
play on the nvo meanings of ’ life ’ which is 
so characteristic of Our Lord's st> 1 c. And 
finally, would any one of Arnold's scholars 
be satisfied with the accuracy of a para¬ 
phrase which docs not even truly reproduce 
the meaning of the original ? 

Monsignor R. A. Knox fails into none of 
these traps in his scholarly version of the 
Vulgate (1944-50). The worst that can 
be said of his rendering is that it is not 
unifomi in style. For instance he rightly 
modernizes the idiom of the obscure pas¬ 
sage in Lk. xxi. X3 and gives us, ’that will 
be your opportunity for making the truth 
knownBut in his rendering of Lk iv. 22 
— *A 1 \ bore testimony to him’—he falls 
back on an archaic English usage in his 
Ixandling of the difficult Greek word for 
‘witness’ which occurs in both passages. 

The Joint Committee for the New 
Translation of the Bible have declared 
their policy as follows: 

* We sirn ar a version which $hA]] be oa intelligible 
to contemporary readers as the originaJ %vas to its 
fust readers—or as nearly so as possible. It is to 
be genuinely English in idiom, such as will not 
awalcen a sense of strangeness or remoteness. It 
should noi aim at preserving *'ha1low*ed associ¬ 
ations*'; it thould aim at conveying a sense of 
reality. It should have sufficient dignity to be 
read aloud.' 

Here is an expression, in other words, of 
the principles I have been advocating, and, 
by implication, of the shortcomings I find 
in the Authorized Version. 

1 turn to the translation of secular 
literature. To the Greeks of the classical 
period, such literatures as the Egyptian 
and the Hebrew were practically unknoNvn, 
and the Septuagint is a product of a later 
age and another race. But the Romans 
were in a different position. When ‘con¬ 
quered Greece’ re^iated on Rome with 
the full impact of her art, one xnight have 
expected a long succession of translations 
into l^atin. And indeed something was 
done in this direction. As early as the 3rd 
century B.c* Livtus Andronicus had made 
a somewhat crude translation of the 
Odyssey in Saturnian verse and Cn. 
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Nacvius hail produced L/atin versions of 
Greek plays. Hut when, a little latcr» 
Plautus and Terence appear on the scene* 
we see in full play the Roman tendency to 
adapt and remodel rather than translate. 
And the tendency persisted. It is true 
that Catullus translates an ode of Sappho's, 
that \’irpil borrows a line here and there 
from Homer and I'hcocritus, and that it 
was Horace's avowed aim to give the 
Greek lyric to the Roman world. Yet 
even when they follow their models most 
closely, we feel that the inspiration is 
Greek, the execution Roman. The repub¬ 
lican and Auj^ustan poets were on the 
whole too original even to give us anything 
as near-translation as Edward Fitzgerald 
did in his Rubniyat of Onxar Khayyam. 
Nor should the native genius of Roman 
writers be regarded as the only reason for 
the absence of great translations from their 
output. From the days of Scipio, who is 
said to have quoted Homer when he saw 
Carthage burning, nil educated Romans 
knew Greek—Cicero's correspondence is 
peppered with Greek phrases—and there 
was little call for the translator's scmces. 
A comparable situation arose in Russia in 
the iQllt centur>', when the aristocracy 
were as familiar with French as with their 
native tongue. In consequence there was 
little translation from P'rcnch literature till 
an educated middle class arose. On the 
other hand, since English was compara¬ 
tively unknown to all, the translation of 
classics such as Shakespeare was pursued 
with diligence. 

The disintegration of the Roman empire 
left Latin as the lingua franca of scholar¬ 
ship in western Europe. Bede wrote his 
Ecclesiastical History in Latin, and it fell to 
that great educator, king i^lfrcd* to give 
his people an Anglo-Saxon version, which, 
with his rendering of Boethius' Comolaticms 
of Philosophyy makes a landmark in the 
history of translation. But the Bible did 
not fare so well. For though, with the 
gradual establishment of national vernac¬ 
ulars, full translations of the Vulgate 
for the use of the laity might have been 
looked for, the policy of the church was 
against such popularization. 

Greek, during the middle ages, was little 
studied in the west and still less translated, 
though it is worth noting that the Irish 
scholar Johannes Scotus Erigena trans¬ 
lated Dionysius the Areopagite at the 
instance of Charles the Bald. The B>'zan- 
tinc empire faced the cast; and thus it was 
left to the Arab scholars of Bagdad in the 
9th century, and later of Cordova, to trans¬ 
mit to Europe an accurate knowledge of 
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Aristotle's philosophical W'orks. Their 
versions, retranslated into Latin, reached 
w'estem Europe via southern Spain in and 
after 1150—a signal instance of the trans¬ 
lator’s contribution to civilization. Tw'o 
centuries later, Constantinople itself, under 
pressure of the Turkish menace, began to 
yield the fruits of Greek scholarship to the 
west, but by a shorter route; and the pro¬ 
duction of a Latin translation of Homer by 
Leontius Pilatus at the prompting of Boc¬ 
caccio and Petrarch may be picked out as 
the starting-point of that revival of learning 
which played so large a part in the renais¬ 
sance movement. 

At about the same time as Leontius 
was teaching Greek to the Italians of Flor¬ 
ence (1363) Chaucer was transplanting 
French romances into English soil. In 
the following century Sir Thomas Malory 
produced his free translation of French ver¬ 
sions of the Arthurian legend and William 
Caxton wrote his delightful rendering of 
Ovid's Metamorphoses. But this too was 
based on a French work; and it was not 
until the reigns of Elizabeth I and James I 
that direct translation from the Greek and 
Latin classics into contemporary English 
reached its peak. 

Sir Thomas North’s version of Plut¬ 
arch’s Lives (1579), to which Shakespeare 
owed so much, is the most famous product 
of this brilliant period. But it is very far 
from Plutarch. And for the purposes of 
this sur>'cy I select the version of Apuleius’ 
Golden Ass which William Adlington pro¬ 
duced in 1566, not only for its excellence 
but because its history is peculiarly 
interesting to the student of translation. 
From its first appearance it was unrivalled 
until Robert Graves's version of I 9 S®* 
The differences between the two transla¬ 
tions not only give us the full measure of 
the difference between Elizabethan and 
modem English prose, but also confirm me 
in my belief that the only way for a trans¬ 
lator to approach equiv^ent effect is to 
adopt the best but not the most topical 
idiom of his own day. 

By contrast with Adlington, George 
Chapman, the author of the first great 
English translations of the Iliad and 
Odysseyy errs by being too topical. The 
style and spirit of the originals tend to dis¬ 
appear in ephemeral diction and Eliza¬ 
bethan conceits. His first audience heard 
what they were used to, but they did not 
hear Homer; and Chapman's version is 
more remembered today through Keats's 
famous sonnet than it is read. 

Much the same applies to the Homeric 
translations of Pope. These are noble 
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poems in the Augustan style. But >vhcn 
Pope allowed his collaborator, Broome, to 
transform Homcr^s ‘pigs* into the swine¬ 
herds* ‘bristly care’, he was making too 
great a concession to the fashion of the 
moment—Homer was not an Augustan. 
Nor \vas Virgil, except in the literal sense 
of the term. Yet he was more nearly so 
than Homer, and perhaps for this very 
reason Dr>'den’s translation of the Acneid 
(1697), free though it is, comes closer in 
spirit to its original than Pope did to 
Homer. 

However, the adoption of too fashion¬ 
able an idiom is a venial fault; and as we 
come nearer to our o\m times we arc faced 
by far graver disorders. Early in the 19th 
century Shelley set a high standard in his 
version of the Homeric Hymn to Merexiry. 
But his example was not followed by the 
Victorians. An epidemic of pseudo- 
archaism swept natural translation from 
the held and produced a crop of versions 
which may have pleased Arnold’s scholars 
but certai^y failed to interpret and endear 
the classics to less erudite people. Lang, 
Leaf and Myers in their version of the 
Iliad (1883) could made Achilles say of 
Agamemnon, ' Verily not in my face would 
he dare to look, though he have the front 
of a dog*; and R. C. Jebb in translating 
Sophocles’EVec/ra (1894) was guilty of lines 
such as, ‘No verily; long may be it before 
I am so foolish*. Even poets succumbed. 
Robert Browning, in the preface to liis 
version of Aeschylus* Agamemnon^ de¬ 
mands that translation should ‘be literal 
at every cost save that of absolute violence 
to our language*—leaving us to wonder 
whether violence has not become absolute 
as early as line 36, w'hcre the watchman 
makes the remark, ‘On tongue a big ox 
has trodden *. 

The Germans were doing better than 
this. Luther’s version of the Bible (1522- 
34) had not only created the German lan¬ 
guage but given subsequent translators a 
model of easy, unaffected writing which 
seems to have been seldom forgotten. 
Translation was recognized as creative 
work and all the great poets, from Wieland 
to^ Rilke, practised the art. August W. 
Schlegcrs Shakespeare (1797-1810) ranks 
as one of the finest translations in world 
literature, and his versions of Caiderdn’s 
plays had the power to inspire original 
works in Caldcrdn’s manner* Homer was 
repeatedly translated, always in verse; and 
his translators, down to the latest, von 
Scheffer (1948), have shown that it is not 
impossible to transplant the Greek hexa¬ 
meter into a modem tongue. In this 


respect H. B. CotleriU’s Odyssey (1911) is 
their closest rival in the English language. 

Meanwhile in France the most notable 
translator of the period was C. IM. R. 
Leconte dc Lisle (1818—94). ^translating 
with equal success from the Greek, Latin 
and Oriental classics, he had a marked 
influence on the anti-romantic movement, 
and his versions of the Iliad and Odyssey 
enjoyed the unusual distinction of being 
retranslated into Spanish. 

In England, Benjamin Jewett’s transla¬ 
tions of Plato (1871), though still somewhat 
pompous in style, mark the beginnings of 
convalescence; and complete health and 
sanity were achieved, as far as the transla¬ 
tion of Plato is concerned, in F. M. Com- 
ford’s version of the Republic (1941). But 
the epidemic was not easily stamped out, 
and as late as 1916 one of the translators 
of that often admirable series, the Loeb 
Classics, asks us to believe that the words, 
‘Whither afoot, Moeris ? Is it, as the 
path leads, to town ?’ reproduce the lone 
in which Virgil made his pastoral char¬ 
acters speak {EcL ix. 1). 

However, translation in England is once 
more approaching Elizabethan standards. 
And the Americans, too, judging by their 
output and its quality, arc keenly aware of 
the importance of the art. But it is to be 
noted that one of their experiments, that 
of anthologizing world literature by culling 
translations from widely separated periods, 
shows a different approach to the problem; 
The Portable Greek Reader (ed. W. H. 
Auden, 1948) is a recent example. 

Many of the translators mentioned prefaced 
or elsewhere defended their works by state¬ 
ments of their own aims and principles. Of 
such pronouncements Martin Luther’s trac¬ 
tate Vom Dolmetschen (1530) is the most fam¬ 
ous and revolutionary (cd. II. S. M. Amburger- 
Stuart, 1940). 

A. F. Tyticr (Lord Woodhousclec), Essay 
on the Principles of Translation {1790; Ever>'- 
man, 1907); E. S. Bates, Modem Translation 
(1936) and IntertraJJic: Sttidies in Translation 
(1943); E. A. Nida, God*s Word in Man*s 
Language (New York, 1952). E.V.K. 

Triolet) medieval French verse-form, 
related to the rondeau (q.v.). It has 8 
lines rhyming abaaabab. Line 4 repeats 
line X, and lines 7 and 8 repeat lines 1 and 
2, Ideally, each repetition should give a 
slightly different sense. 

For bibliography see Ballade. G.B. 

TrocheC) a metrical foot consisting of a 
long follow'cd by a short syllable (- ^>); in 
accentual verse, of a stressed followed by 
an unstressed syllable (/x), C/F.O. 



TROILUS AND CRESSIDA [560) 

Troilus and Crcssidai Troilus is men- noblest genre, was characterized by formal 


tioned only once by Homer in the Hied 
(xxiv, 257) as a son of Priam slain before 
the epic begins. Medieval story-tcHcrs 
fused the name of Chryseis, the captive 
surrcmltTcd by Affamemnon to her father 
Calchas, with that of Briscis, the slave-girl 
taken from Achilles, so creating Cressida. 
Dictys and Dares, however, preferred non- 
Ilomcric heroes, and Dares especially 
exalted Troilus. But Benoit dc Sainte 
Mauro in his Romaii de Troie, to magnify 
the love-into rest, gave Pol>Ttcna to Achilles 
and kept Briseida free to love prince 
Troilus in Troy and to forget him for 
Diomed in the Greek camp. The Historic 
Trojana of Guido dclle Colonne adds 
nothing to BenoJt^s story. But Boccaccio 
in his FHostrato fashions an almost original 
tale from the episode: Criscyda is now a 
widow; Troilus loves according to ramour 
courtois; and Pandarus, a young cousin of 
Cressida, is their amico. Chaucer, in his 
Hoke of Troylus and Cresyde, borrowing 
largely from the Filosirato, makes Cressida 
a lovable creature grieved by her own 
frailty; and Pandarus becomes her uncle, 
a worldling with a comic sympathy for 
lovers. The Testament of Cresseid^ Robert 
Henryson's cruel sequel, shows Crcsscid, 
cast-ofT by Diomed, as a leper at the gates 
of Troy, to tvhom Troilus throws a rich 
alms without recognizing her. In Shake¬ 
speare's Troilus and Cressida Troilus is 
infatuate, Cressida sensual and selfish, 
daughter of the gameDryden's version, 
Troilus and Cressida or Truth foutui too late 
(1679), is a poor affair. 

The lovers figure also in William Morris' 
Scenes from the Fall of Troy (about 1857). 
Walter dc la Marc, in Henry Brocken 
(1904), takes a sympathetic farewell of 
Cressida. 

R. K. Gordon, Story of TruiUis (1934). 

R.A.T, 

Troubadour (Proven9aI trobador, accusa¬ 
tive of trobairct from the verb trobar, 
* contrive ^ ‘ invent') is the name con¬ 
ventionally given to a lyric poet writing in 
Provencal, i.e. the longue d’oe. About 
450 troubadours arc Imown by name, 
ranging in time from Guillaume d'Aqui¬ 
taine (c. 1100) to such poets as At de Mens 
(c. jzyo), Folquet de Luncl (^1244) and 
Lunel de Monteg (fi. 1326-49). In the 
14th and 15th centuries the tradition was 
perpetuated in on anaemic way by the 
Consistory of the Gay Saber at Toulouse. 

The troubadour composed both the 
words (vers) and the music (so) of his songs. 
The canso d'amor (courtly love song)i the 


elaboration, some poems by such authors 
as Amaut Daniel or Raimbaut d’Orange 
being masterpieces of metrical ingenuity. 
As to their content, the cansos d'amor 
are poems of mundane gallantry, but treat 
their themes without cynicism and with an 
earnest and often laboured gravit>' that is 
thoroughly medieval. The central theme 
is that of good faith in love, the poet's 
fidelity to the lady being assimilated to the 
loyalty of a vassal towards his feudal over- 
lord, whence the term midons (‘my lord') 
commonly applied by the troubadour to 
his mistress. Although subjective and 
centred round the hero's moods and 
desires, the cause d'amor is not truly 
personal but presents a luxuriant scries of 
variations on a few conventional themes: 
the poet's praise of the lady (often hyper¬ 
bolic and often equating worldly station 
with intrinsic worth), protests against her 
cruelty, excuses for his waywardness, 
earnest declarations of his fidelity and 
sometimes threats to transfer his affections 
to a more responsive object. 

As to the origin of the camo, the theory 
of Arabic influence was once popular 
and still finds favour, especially among 
Spanish critics. On the other hand its 
abstract and general character, its pre¬ 
dilection for a set pattern of ideas, its 
technique of figures of rhetoric, and 
especially the manner in which its themes 
arc formulated logically and then sub¬ 
jected to systematic elaboration arc all 
characteristics that place it in a style of 
writing common in 12th-century France 
and based on Latin rhetorical models. 
On the metrical and musical side it has 
with plausibility been regarded as a 
development from Latin religious poetry. 
Other genres cultivated by the troubadours 
include the sirventeSt modelled in form on 
the canso d*amor^ but political in content 
and often containing vituperative comment 
on the policy of great nobles; the tetuo and 
portimen (or joc^partit)^ poetical debates 
between two troubadours on points of love 
casuistry; the pastorela, vrhich recounts a 
meeting between the poet and a shep¬ 
herdess, whom he tries (with or withqut 
success) to seduce by ingenious flatted, 
the alba^ a short lyric^ effusion evoked by 
the necessity for the lovers to separate 
when the watchman announces the dawn; 
the esiampidct ballada and other lyric 
forms set to dance measures. The 
pastorelaSi dances and albas show a light¬ 
hearted disregard of conventional morality 
and the last two types in particular treat 
love as an exhilarating vernal pastime. 
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In the manuscripts the works of a 
particular troubadour are often preceded 
by a vida (biography) and separate poems 
by a razo detailing the circumstances out 
of which the poem arose. While some 
details about the poet’s place of origin or 
his patrons may be authentic, much of 
the material is plainly romantic and based 
on a distorted interpretation of allusions 
in the poems themselves. 

From the middle of the 12th century 
onward the Provcn9al lyric acquires an 
international importance. The langue d*oc 
is used as a medium for lyric poetry in 
Spain and Italy, some of the important 
troubadours being Italian (e.g. Sordello) or 
Spanish (e.g. Alfonso II of ArageSn). 
Moreover the courtly lyric of the other 
western European countries—Portuguese- 
Galician poetry, the IVliddle High German 
Minnesang, the Sicilian lyric and the poetry 
of the French trouveres —stems from tlic 
Provencal root. Thus, the northern 
French courtly lyric, beginning around 
1170, simply re-cchocs themes found in 
such poets as Cercamon or Bernarc dc 
Ventadorn, although treatment tends to be 
more heavy-handed. F.W. 

For bibliography see Provencal Litera¬ 
ture. 

Troy^ an ancient city of Asia Minor, 
situated in a commanding position between 
the Black Sea and the Aegean, near the 
modem Hisarlik. The story of the siege 
of Troy has been of major importance in 
western literature since its inception. 
Briefly, that story is os follows: 

Paris, son of the Trojan king Priam and 
his wife Ilccuba, having adjudged to 
Aphrodite the apple of discord as a prize 
for beauty in a contest bettveen her, Hera 
and Athena, was rewarded by that goddess 
with the love of Helen (q.v.), whom he 
abducted from the house of his temporary 
host, her husband, Mcnelaus of Sparta. 
When the Trojans refused to- give her 
back, a Greek army under Menelaua* 
brother, Agamemnon (see Atreidab), went 
to Troy to recover her. A ten-year siege 
ensued. The finest warrior on the Greek 
side was Achilles, captain of the 
Myrmidons, the son of Peleus and the 
nymph Thetis; on the Trojan, Hector, 
another son of Priam. The Olympian 
gods were sharply divided in their 
sympathies, and the Greeks were naturally 
prone to internecine rivalries and jealousies. 
Eventually, however, the Greel^ entered 
Troy by the stratagem of the wooden horse 
and sacked the city: those of the Trojans 
who escaped (e.g. Aeneas) were scattered 


TROY 

in exile; and the surviving Greek princes 
found their various ways home. 

Homer’s Iliad, the bible of the classical 
world, is our first source for the Trojan 
stor>*. It deals, however, not specifically 
with the history of the fall of Troy but 
with a prolonged incident during the siege: 
the cause, effect and termination of the 
'wrath’ of Achilles, from his quarrel with 
Agamemnon over the captive Briscis to 
the surrender of Hector's corpse to Priam. 
Minor poets of the epic cycle expanded or 
continued the legend: the Cypria dealt 
with the judgment of Paris and the rape of 
Helen; the Aethiopis with the Amazon 
queen Penthesilca and Achilles and also 
with the death of Memnon ; the Little Iliad 
and the Sack of Troy with the fall of the 
city; and the Nostoi with the homecomings 
of the Greeks (cf. the Odyssey on that of 
Odysseus, q.v.). Matter from these con- 
tinuators was used by Quintus Smymacus 
in his oun epic on the fall (4th centuiy). 

The unhappy lot of the Trojan women 
was a natural subject for the Greek 
tragedians. Hecuba saw her husband 
Priam and her grandson Ast^-anax, I lector’s 
son, murdered, her daughter Pol>’Xcna 
sacrificed at the tomb of Achilles, her 
daughter Cassandra given as spoil to 
Agamemnon (or, in a less familiar story, 
raped by Ajax) and her daughter-in-law 
Andromache, Hector’s wife, assigned to 
the murderer of Priam, Achilles’ son 
Pyrrhus. Their greatest extant monu¬ 
ments arc the Troades and the Hecuba of 
Euripides (Sophocles’ Polyxctia is lost). 
Through Ennius’ version of the Hecuba 
their story passed to Rome. Euripides’ 
Andromache shows Hector’s widow with a 
child, Moiossus, by Pyrrhus, incurring the 
terrible jealousy of Pyrrhus’ wife Hermione. 

The mass of legend became fundamental 
to classical literature, and its influence was 
enhanced and its corpus augmented when 
the Romans developed the m)th of their 
Trojan ancestry: Virgil’s Aeneas describes 
his flight from the fallen city; Lucan wrote 
an Iliacon on the funeral of Hector; 
Seneca dramatized the stories; Nero 
declaimed his own Troica over burning 
Rome. 

The middle ages received their notions 
of the legend partly through episodes in 
Ovid’s Metatnorphoses and Heroides but 
principally through Dictys Cretensis and 
Dares Phrygius (see Forgeries) whose 
accounts were accepted as those of eye¬ 
witnesses. From these premisses a chival¬ 
rous rather than an heroic legend of 
Troy-le-G rand was elaborated, culminating 
in Benoit de Saintc Maurc’s Roman de Troie 
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in the 12th centur>' (see further Troilcs 
AND Cressida). Then Guido delle Colonne 
plagiarized from the Hotrmn in his prose 
Historia Trojana (15th ccntur>') hich 
became the standard authorit>’. English 
writers meanwhile, for instance Joseph of 
Exeter and Geoffrey of Monmouth, 
developed the Brut legends to give the 
Britons a Trojan genealogy*, Caxton 
published his translation of Raoul Lefevre's 
Recucil di'S hystoires troycunes as his first 
printed book. A notable feature of 
medieval Troy-legend is the cult of Hector 
as the perfect knight. 

Lydgate's Troy Book^ however, shows 
already some renaissance influence, and 
with the renaissance the Greek canon began 
to reassert itself. From the time of Dorat 
and the PUiade, through Spenser, Shake* 
spcarc, Boiardo and tlie classical French 
drama to the present day (Franz WerfePs 
Die Troerinnen, 1915; Jean Giraudoux, 
Gxterre dc Troie tiaxira pas /iVu, 1935) 
the ancient story and its characters have 
to a greater or a lesser degree occupied 
the thoughts of the makers of literature. 

R.A.T. 

Tsutsumi Chunagon Monogatari (' The 

Talcs of Tsutsumi Chunagon’), Japanese 
collection of 10 short stories, by various 
unknown authors, written between 1100 
and 1200: they arc among the world’s 
earliest short stories. 

Tr. A. Walcy, 77 ie l^dy u/io Ixfved Insects 
(1929); K. O. Rcischaucr and J, K. Yamagiwa, 
Translations from Early Japanese Literature 
(1951).—O. Beni, ‘Tsutsumi ChClnagon Mono- 
gntari’, in Mon. Nippon,, 3 (1940}. E.B.C. 

Turkish Literature* The oldest $ur* 
viving works of the pre*I$lamic period are 
the Orhon inscriptions (q.v.) in northern 
Mongolia and Uygur texts discovered in 
Chinese Turkestan. The comprehensive 
dictionary (T071) of Mahud Ka^gari, too, 
gives specimens of early Turkish folk 
poetry. Kutadgu ^1/1^(1069), on allegorical 
treatise on the art of government, written 
in Arabo-Persian prosody, is the first 
classical work of the Islamic period. 

In later centuries Turkish literature 
developed in the three main dialects, 
Chagatay, Azeri and Anatolian. Chagatay, 
the literary language of the eastern Turks, 
was used mainly in central Asia and by the 
Golden Horde. Ali $ir Neva! (xsth 
century) and the emperor Babur (16th 
century) are two of the great classics of this 
dialect of which modem Ozbek is the 
direct descendant, Azeri, the literary 
dialect of the eastern Oguz, i.e. the Turks 
in western Persia, Iraq and eastern 


Anatolia up to the Ottoman conquest, 
differs only slightly from Anatolian Tur¬ 
kish. Nesimi, the great mystic, Hatai, 
pseudonym of Shah Ismail, the founder 
of the Safavid d>'nasty, and Fuzuli, the 
great i6th-ccntur>' lyric poet, arc its out¬ 
standing figures. 

Anatolian (also called Ottoman or 
Southern) flourished in the dominions of 
the Ottoman empire from the end of the 
13th centurj'. During the pre-classical 
period in the 14th and 15th centuries 
Turkish poets such as A$ik Pa$a, Ahmedi, 
$eyh!, Ahmed Pa$a and Necati strove to 
adapt the Turkish language to the Arabo* 
Persian metrical s>’stem and wrote lyrics 
and romances mainly inspired by Persian 
classics. Outstanding names of this early 
period are Yunus Emre, the great mystical 
poet-saint, who wrote mainly in traditional 
syllabic metre and simple language, and 
Suleyman ^lebi, the author of the original 
verse pancgjTic on ISlohommcd. 

From the 16th century onwards the 
Turkish poets ceased to be mere imitators 
of Persian classics and developed a classical 
poetry of their own, by thoroughly 
assimilating the Persian art poHique and 
imposing upon it their own personal 
characteristics* Such wxrc, Baki, Ta^hcah 
Yahya, Ruhi, NcH, $cyhUlislam Yahya, 
Nabi, Naili, Nedim and $eyh Galib. Com¬ 
plete mastery of the Persian metrical system 
was not achieved, however, without some 
sacrifice of the independence of the 
Turkish language which was increasingly 
invaded by numerous Arabic and Persian 
words and grammatical rules. Ulti¬ 
mately this made literature the monopoly 
of a small, highly educated class. The 
prose of this classical period is mainly 
represented by historians such as Hoca 
Sadeddin, Katib Celebt (Hqji Khalifa), 
Pc9evi, Naima and especially by the great 
traveller Evliya (pelebi. With the excep¬ 
tion of the first named, who used a flowery 
style, the language of the prose writers is 
comparatively simple and avoids the 
extreme mannerisms of the stylo of official 
correspondence. Beside this literature of 
the educated classes there were also a 
series of folk poets, the greatest among 
them the 17th-century minstrel Karacao- 
glan, who sang of the life of the people 
in the old syllabic metre and simple un- 
mannered language. 

Parallel wi^ a series of westernizing 
reforms in political, administrative and 
educational fields, a new literaturei pio¬ 
neered by $inasi, continued by his 
disciples, Nanuk Kemal and Ziya Pd9«, and 
culowating in Abdulhak Hdmid and his 
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contemporaries, began to develop from the 
mid-19th centur>'. Mainly inspired by 
French examples, western genres, such as 
the novel, drama and essay, were intro¬ 
duced. Xhe formalism of the old school 
was ignored and the technique and 
approach to life of classical poetry were 
gradually abandoned. 

Towards the end of the 19th centur>% 
leading writers such as the novelist Halid 
Ziya Usakligil, the poet Tex-fik Fikret 
and their friends, gathered round the 
periodical Ser\‘ctifunun, founded the 
literary school knowm by that name. 
Their technique and approach to life, 
however, was modernistic and cosmo¬ 
politan; they failed to understand the 
natural trend of development of the 
language. Hdseyin Rahmi and Ahmed 
Rasim ignored the morbid approach and 
mannered st>dc of this school and left 
powerful and realistic descriptions of 
Istanbul life at the turn of the century. 
In poetry also Mehmed Emin and Rim 
T evfik broke away from the prevalent 
tendency and wrote in simple Turkish and 
syllabic metre. After the revolution of 
1908 the younger generation of writers 
gathered round the short-lived Fecr-i Ati 
literary school, of which Ahmed Hasim, 
the symbolist, is the outstanding figure. 
At this time the poet Yahya Kemal, whose 
popularity still continues, began to have 
a great influence upon the fallowing 
generation, while the pan-Islamist poet, 
Mchmcd Akif, remained an independent 
figure« 

The national literature, which took 
shape and developed after the formation of 
the 'Turkish Hearth' and the campaign 
for the simplification of the language in 
Gen^ Kalemler, was given a special 
impetus under the leadership of Ziya 
Gdkalp, who formulated the principles 
and aims of Turkish nationalism and 
encouraged research into the past history 
and culture of the Turks. 

During the years of national ordeal 
scholars, writers and poets alike were 
inspired by a new, common ideal. Among 
the scholars, Fuad KdprUlQ published his 
researches on the history and past culture 
of the Turks. Poets, novelists and short- 
story writers broke away from conventional 
and hackneyed subjects and made real 
contact with the country and its people. 
Omcr Seyfeddin, Yakub Kadri, Halide 
Edib, Refik Halid, Falih Rifki and Refad 
Nuri arc the great prose writers of this 
period; Faruk Nafiz and Nccib Fazil the 
poets, with a host of others, who wrote in 
syllabic metre. L^ter, Nazim Hikmet 


introduced free verse, which was soon 
taken up. 

A more psychological and subjective 
approach in poetrj*, and a frequently 
autobiographical technique allied to the 
discussion of social problems in novels and 
short stories, arc the characteristics of 
Turkish writers since the 1930$. Out¬ 
standing among them are the poets, Ahmed 
Hamdi i'anpmar, Orhan \’cli, Cahid Sidki, 
Fazil Husnii, Cahid Kulebi, Necati Cumali 
and the prose writers, Sabahaddin Ali, Said 
Faik, Samed .Xgaoglu and Orhan Kcmal. 
However, Abdulhak S^inasi Hisar, who 
belongs to the preceding generation, 
produced his best works in the 1940s, 
wliich are successful revivals of the 
style and atmosphere of the turn of the 
ccntur>\ 

V. Thomsen, Inscription dc VOrkhon 
deefuffrees (1896); D. Ross, ‘Orkhon Inscrip¬ 
tions*, in Bull. Sch. of Or. and Afr. Studies 
(1929); A. von Gabain, AlttUrkischc Gram^ 
matik (with a chrestomathy and selected 
biblio. for prc-lslamic Turkish writing, 1941); 
C. Brockelmann, * Altturkcstanischc Volks- 
poesic’, in Asia (1923) and Asia Major (1924); 
G. B. Todcrini, LciUratura turchcsca (1787); 
J. von Hammcr-Purgstall, Geschichte <Ur 
osmamsdien Dichtkumt bis auf umere Zeit 
(1836-38); E. J. W. Gibb, A History of Of^o- 
man Poetry (6 vols, 1900-09); O. Re§er, 
TUfhiidie Dichterhiographien , I, Sehi Bey*s 
Tezkere (1942), II, LaixfVs Ttzkcre (1950); 
KbprUliiz«^dc Nfchmcd Fuad, 'Ottoman Tur¬ 
kish Literature', in Encyclopaedia of Islam 
(1929); F. Kdprum, 'Azeri Hdebiyati* and 
^Qa^tay Edehiyati’, both in lilam Ansiklo^ 
pedisi (1942. 1944); Th. Mcnzcl, *Dic 

tOrkische Litcratur', in Kuliur der Gefiemcart 
(1915); O. Hachtmann, Die tiirkische Litcratur 
des zteansigi ten Jahrhunderts (1916); M. 
Hartmann, Dichter der neuen Tiirkei (1919); 
Ibrahim Necmi,. Tarih^^i Kdebiyai DersUri (2 
vols, 1922-25); Ismail Habib, Turk TeceddUd 
Edebiyatt Tarihi (1924); Ismail Hikmet, Turk 
Edebiyatt Tarilti (4 vols, 1925—26); Ibnulcmin 
Mahmud Kcmal, Son Astr Turk 
(1930 ff.); S. N. Ergun, Turk ^airleri (1941}; 
A. H. Tanpinar, Ondokuzuncu Astr Turk 
Edebiyatt Tarihi (1942); N. S. Bannrli, 
Resimli Tiirk Edebiyatt Tarihi (1947). F.I. 


T Tkralnian Literature. In 1238-40 
I I the Tatars invaded the whole of 
Russia, which threw off their yoke 
only some 240 years later. Meanwhile, 
however, considerable portions of western 
Russia were conquered by Lithuania, 
where in the X4th and X5th centuries the 
local dialects began to deviate from Russian 
until they gradually developed into the 
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Ukrainian and the Byelorussian languages 
respectively. In 1569 all these territories, 
together with Lithuania, came under 
Polish suzerainty. When in the 17th 
century' the Ukrainian Cossacks rebelled 
against the Poles, the bulk of the Ukraine 
transferred her allegiance to Russia which, 
after the first division of Poland in 1772, 
made further annexations in the west. 
It was only after the second world war that 
all the Ukrainians, those living in Galicia, 
Bukovina and Subcarpathinn Ruthenia 
included, found themselves united in the 
autonomous Soviet Republic of the 
Ukraine. 

Since Kiev had been the early cultural 
centre of all Russians, the Ukrainians 
retained for centuries the same liturgical 
and literary language os the Great Russians, 
that is Church-Slavonic. But parallel with 
it they developed a rich folk-poetrj’ and 
folk-lore. Works in the Ukrainian lan¬ 
guage emerged in the t7th century and 
even then they were confined mainly to 
polemics against the Polish-Catholic propa¬ 
ganda. Under Peter the Great and 
Catherine II russification progressed and 
many Ukrainian authors wrote either in 
Russian or in a quaint mixture of Ukrainian 
and Russian. The starting point of a 
literature in the native tongue was the 
burlesque travesty of Virgil, Taras on the 
Parnasstis (1798) by Ivan Kotlyarcvsky. 

After the foundation of Kharkov uni¬ 
versity in 1808, Kharkov became a centre 
of the Ukrainian romantic movement, with 
its interest in native history, ethnography 
and folk-songs. The climax of that period 
was reached in the work of the poet Taras 
Shevchenko (1814-61) whose genius was 
rooted in the people, while yet remaining 
in tunc with the advanced aspirations of 
the age. Ukrainian prose assumed from 
the outset a predominantly folkloristic 
character, as did the Ukrainian drama with 
its predilection for local colour and 
boisterous comedy of manners. 

After the Polish rising in 1863 the 
Ukrainians were not allotvcd to print 
books in their native tongue and their 
literary activities were shifted to Galicia in 
Austria. A change was brought about by 
the revolution in 1905. Benveen 1905 and 
1917 progress was made, culminating in 
the best works of Mikhailo Kotsyubinsky 
in Russia and of Ivan Franko (1856-1917) 
in Galicia. Among the younger talents 
that*of Vladimir Vinni^enko (*1880) 
showed promise. After the cataclysm of 
19x7, however, the Ukraine obtained her 
autonomy which soon resulted in a prolific 
literary output, centred round IGev and 


Kharkov. Although the Ukrainian writers 
have had to co-ordinate their activities with 
the general trend of Soviet literature, they 
have retained their own local ‘accent’ and 
flavour. 

Th. A. L. Robinson (Talvj), Historieal View 
0/ the Languages and Literature of the Slavie 
Nations (1850); A. Pypin and V. Spasowicz, 
Istoriya slmyanskikh liUralur (1879); I. 
Franko, Narys istorii ukrainsko-ruskoy lit. do 
i8<)0 god (1910); M. Tyszkicwicz, La Uttira- 
ture ukrainiersne (1919); V. Barvinsky, Istoriya 
ukroinskoy literatury (1920-21); S. Efremov, 
Istoriya ukr. literatury (1^24 ); M. Gru.shcvsky, 
Istoriya ukr. literatury (1926); D. Oliantsch)^!, 
Atu der Kultur und Geislesleben der Ukraine 
(1927); V. Koiyak, Ukrainskaya literatura 
(1928); Jan Machal, SlovatuM literatury (3 
vols, 1922-29: with biblio.).—H. Howalsky, 
Ukrainian Folksongs (1925); M. Komarov, 
Ukrainska dramaturgiya (1906); D. Antono¬ 
vich, Trisla rokiv ukr. teatru (1925; with 
biblio.). J.L. 

Utopias. From the earliest recorded 
times men seem to have looked backward 
to a golden age, or beyond the horizon to an 
earthly paradise of orchards and fountains 
and immortal youth. One people, Israel, 
looked fortvnrd to the foundation of a holy 
city, perfect in peace and righteousness 
and joy. One creed, that of Christendom, 
thought to see it ‘ descending out of heaven, 
as a bride adorned for her husband’. One 
political philosopher, St Augustine, distin¬ 
guished once for all between the human 
and the divine community. ‘Two loves’, 
he wrote, ‘ have created wo cities; love of 
self to the contempt of God the earthly 
city; love of God to the contempt of self 
the heavenly city’. Although he made it 
clear that the wo might overlap and 
interact, and that the earthly city might 
even have its own relative order and 
righteousness, the sense that in impulse, 
aim and manifestation they were not one 
but Wo entities remained vivid for over a 
thousand years. 

None of these concepts, least of all the 
last, approaches that of utopia; which is 
essentially that of a planned imaginary 
human community, humanly organized for 
human well-being. This seems indeed to 
have been found in the west alone and 
there only before St Augustine and after 
the Renaissance. China had sage, learned 
and practical precepts for her rulers and 
administrators. Buddhist kings like Asoka, 
devoted to the Noble Eightfold Path, 
ruled with justice, mercy and wisdom. In 
the Japanese feudal system, radiating from 
the figure of the divine Mikado, it might 
have been blasphemous even to suggest any 
discrepancy beWeen the actual community 
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and the ideal. In none of these civiliza^ 
tions did men dream of, far less plan for, a 
perfect state. 

Perhaps such plans can only arise in 
epochs when the established pattern of 
culture is disintegrating, when the need 
both for order and for novelty can be felt 
and intellectually formulated, and when 
there exists a firm confidence in the power 
of human reason to organize, maintain and 
administer human institutions. 

Utopias fall into three groups: those 
written without much idea of their 
immediate practicability, blueprints for 
public utility castles in Spain; those 
written with a sense that it may in fact one 
day be possible to remould the changing 
w'orld nearer to the heart’s desire; and 
those devised in immediate working order 
to be set going at once. There arc also the 
theocracies, aiming not only to enforce 
virtue but to canalize grace, by govern¬ 
mental action; and there arc, on the other 
hand, political satires and ^anti-utopias’, 
the former caricaturing existent, the latter 
ideal, communities. 

Into the first category falls the Republic 
of Plato, convinced that evils would never 
cease until philosophers became the rulers. 
It is marked by that certainty of knownng 
what is best for other persons, whether 
they like it or not, which ch^acterizes 
those who have or desire power. The 
institution of slavery is taken for granted, 
and the citizens arc classified according to 
their functions, as philosopher-rulers, 
soldiers or policemen, and the general civil 
population. The lives of the rulers, men 
or women, are stripped of everything but 
power and responsibility. They undergo 
a long course of education and training: 
they have no homes, families or private 
property. The breeding of children is 
controlled on eugenic principles, deformed 
or weakly babies are killed, and the 
survivors arc reared in communal nurseries. 
No art, poetry or drama is permitted, and 
music must be martial and bracing. It 
is recognized that the rulers may have 
sometimes to lie to their subjects. Although 
in theory the Republic is dedicated to 
justice, in fact it is the earliest pattern for 
Totalitaria. 

Inosmu^ as Thomas More’s light¬ 
hearted Utopia (1516) was not written in 
any immediate hope of being established 
in real life, it too falls into the first 
category. Here also private property is 
abolished, and that for the whole com¬ 
munity, in which there is moreover free 
universal education for both sexes; but the 
family is retained—is in fact the voting 


unit for the election of magistrates—and 
manual labour is thought to be no disgrace, 
and all healthy citizens, except scholars 
engaged in research, do six hours of it a day. 
Utilit>* clothing is worn. Meals are 
usually eaten in ciric restaurants, to the 
sound of reading or music. Religious 
toleration is enjoined; and when the 
Utopians go to war it is to defend the 
principles of international law. 

The 17th centur>' brought a closer link 
with political actualities. The Christian^ 
opolis (1619) of Andreae was infiucnced by 
his admiration for CalWnist Geneva, 
w'hcncc comes his recommendation that 
books should be censored and private 
houses inspected. For the rest, manual 
labour is shared out, utility robes are pre¬ 
scribed, private property is abolished and 
there are free universal boarding schools 
for children over six. Christianopolis is 
remarkable for a towm-planning scheme 
which provides even for standardized 
houses with bathrooms. 

In Campanella’s City of the Sun (1623) 
there appear once more the abolition of 
private property, the arrangement of 
eugenic breeding and an interest in towTi- 
planning. It is ruled by an executive 
called O or Metaphysic, helped by three 
subordinates named Love, Know*Icdge and 
Power. The New Atlantis of Francis 
Bacon (1627) is less a full-blown utopia than 
a proposal for scientific research; but The 
Low of Freedom in a Platform (1649) by 
Gerrard Winstanley is a carefully dove¬ 
tailed plan for a society based on communal 
property and universal free education, 
governed by annual parliaments and 
administered by officials yearly elected as 
police, peacemakers, judges, industrial 
welfare officers, and * postmasters ’ who 
fulfil the function of Reuters, Hobbes’s 
Leviathan (1652) is an essay in political 
philosophy; and Harrington’s Oceana 
(2656) an excursion into constitution¬ 
making. With these last nvo books the 
English interest in utopias began for the 
most part to be extraverted towards 
political theory and practice. In France, 
where absolute monarchy still prevailed, 
descriptions of ideal imaginary com¬ 
munities, cast in the form of novels or 
travels, continued to flourish. On the 
whole they were imitative, anti-Christian, 
lewd, anarchist and dull. The most 
remarkable was perhaps La Terre 
Australe Cortnue by Gabriel de Foigny 
(Geneva, 2676), which recorded the 
activities of an ethical commonwealth of 
naked scarlet hermaphrodites eight feet 
high. 
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'I'he American and the French Revolu¬ 
tions showed explosively that modes of 
political Koveniment could be altered. 
'I’he Industrial Revolution demonstrated 
gradually that the same thing could 
happen with modes of economic organiza¬ 
tion. Early in the 19th century, when 
Southey and Coleridge, inspired with the 
idea of Pantisocracy, planned a community 
combining ‘the innocence of the patri- 
archiul age with the experience of European 
culture’, the writing of utopias began 
again, dominated this time by the idea of 
industrial welfare and by the possibility 
of emigration. Mark Holloway’s Heavens 
on Earth, Utopian Conn/ium 7 i« in America 
1680-1880 (1951), gives a fascinating 
account of such as were put into practice. 
Robert Owen, who submitted plans for 
ideal industrial communities to the con¬ 
gress at Aachen in 1818, set forth his final 
views in The Book of the New Moral World 
(1845). published in spite of the failure of 
his two practical experiments at New 
Lanark and New Harmony. Fourier’s 
projects for a federated utopia, formed of 
interlocking groups doing different kinds 
of work, inspired several other American 
communities, none of which sur\'ivcd more 
than six years. It is not recorded that any 
succeeded, as he had hoped, in turning sea¬ 
water into lemonade or in forming children 
into Little Hordes to rise at 3 a.m. and do 
the dirty work, Etienne Cabet’s Voyage 
en jearie (1842) was perhaps the last of 
book utopias to be put to detailed proof. 
Icaria provided not only free universal 
education, communal property', utility 
clothing and moral censorship, but also 
food regulations and a rigid time-table. 
Other small experimental utopias were the 
American New Llano (1914-39) and 
Sunrise (1933-46) and, still extant, the 
English Whiteways and the French Barbu 
communities. 

The service of machines became less 
onerous as the 19th century continued; 
but the flavour they imparted to life 
became distasteful both to Samuel Butler, 
in whose fantasia Eretvhon (1872) they 
were abolished, and to William Morris 
who imagined in A Dream of John Ball 
(1888) and News from Noieh^e (1891) a 
federation of small autonomous com¬ 
munities living by agriculture and a 
modicum of industry, but finding happi¬ 
ness in creative work with their hands. 
These writers, however, were not in the 
main stream. This was continued in 
Looking Backward by Edward Bellamy 
(1888) whose utopia resembled Erttohon in 
that it sent criminals to hospital instead of 


to jail; for the rest, its well-fed, secure 
inhabitants listened to music relayed by 
telephones, replaced military* by industrial 
conscription. were governed by a 
managerial class and received each year a 
credit card for purchases. Those who 
would not work or had conscientious 
objections lost their right to this card and 
were ‘cut off from their kind'. 

1891 also saw the English publication of 
Theodor Hertzka's Freeland, a Social 
Anticipation; its proposals were included 
and transcended in ?I. G. Wells’s A 
Modem Utopia (1905). This is remark¬ 
able as the first utopia to be conceived in 
terms of a world state. Land, capital and 
the means of production are to be state- 
ONsmed; individuals have a right to small 
amounts of money and of private property. 
A world population of 150 million is en¬ 
visaged, every single person finger-printed 
and card-indexed. Marriage and child¬ 
bearing are permitted to solvent healthy 
adults. Illegitimate children are brought 
up by public authorities, and parents of 
more than two arc sent to island monas¬ 
teries. The world state, too complex for 
popularly elected government, is run by 
Plato’s Guardians in a new guise, men and 
women Samurai, members of an order of 
voluntary nobility. All head teachers, 
doctors, legislators and judges must belong 
to the Samurai; to join it candidates must 
be over 25, able to pass an examination at 
university level, willing to abandon betting, 
tobacco and intoxicants and to renounce 
commercial pursuits and stage appearances. 

The whole of Wells’s thought was per¬ 
meated by his hope for a utopian world 
state. His lost specific utopia {Men Like 
Gods, 1925) devoted less space to the means 
of harmonious living than to the ideal life 
itself ‘woven of interesting foods and 
drinks, of free and entertaining exercise 
and work, and of the interest and happiness 
of lovemaking’. Alas, by tho end of the 
writer's life this dream had darkened into 
the nightmare Mankind at the End of Its 
Tether; and other men, horrified by the 
translation of utopian ideals into totali¬ 
tarian realities, were writing fierce, 
frightened satires, of which E. 1 . Zamyatin’s 
My (1920; We, tr. 1925) was one of 
the most terrifying, with its world com¬ 
munity whose inhabitants live in gloss 
houses fitted with recording machines so 
that state police may hear as well as see all 
that goes on. Those who show signs of 
initiative or discontent have their imagina¬ 
tive powers surgically destroyed. In 
Brave New World (1932) Aldous Huxley 
evinced the profound boredom, the 
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sensation of pointlessness aroused in him 
by utopian ideas. This boredom had 
changed into horror by the time Ape and 
Essence appeared in 1949; just as the 
sardonic humour of C^orge Orwell's 
Animal Farm (1945) had altered, by 1949, 
into the nightmare of Kineiecn Eighty Four. 
The mechanized, centralized triumph of 
intellectual power was exposed to thinking 
men for what it was; in one or nvo 
quarters the idea of society as a living 
organism began to take root. 

M. KauiTman, Utopias^ or Schemes of Social 
Improvement from Sir Thomas More to Karl 
Marx (1879); I-" Mumford, The Story of 
Utopias (1922); H. Laserre, Une experience 
d*association communauiaire: La Colonie de 
Llano en Louisiana (1927); The Cateicay to 
Freedom (1932); H. K. Donner, Introduction to 
Utopia (i 94 S); H. R, Patch, The Other World 
(1950); M. L. Jottmey through Utopia 

(1950); R Buyer, UUiopie et Us Vtopies 
(2950); J. K. Foz, Welfare Economics in Eng^ 
lish Utopias (The Hague, 1952). 

RO.H. 

Utsubo Monogatarl, Japanese collection 
of talcs, written by an unknown author 
at an unknown date (but between 850 and 
rooo). The style of the writing and of the 
stories somewhat resembles that of the 
Take tori monogatari (q.v.). 

Eng. tr. of a section, W. G. Aston, A History 
of Japanese Literature E.B.C. 


V alcntijn cn Namcloos, a so*calicd 
* oriental ’ romance, the fragmen<> 
tary i4th*century Middle Dutch 
verse version of which—presumably after 
a French original, now lost—is still recog* 
nizable in a Middle Low German trans* 
lation. The romance is built on the theme 
of the separated twin brothers who after 
many adventures meet again. 

Middle Dutch fragments cd. G. KalflT, 
Middelnederl, Epnsche Fragmenten (1886), W. 
dc Vreese in Tijdschr. v. Nedcrl. T. & Lett., 
xi (1892); the Middle Low German romance 
ed. W. Seclmann (1884).—G. J. Dieperink, 
Sixtdien sum Valentin und Nameloos (1933). 

JJ.M. 

Vers de Soci£t^» verse that treats of topics 
furnished by the private life of polite 
society. A large collection was made by 
Titon du Tillct (ti762) in Parnasse fran- 
fois\ in English Prior’s Poems on Several 
Occasions provides some of the earliest and 
best of this genre. C.T.O. 

Verse: (i) metrical composition, (2) a 
stanza or strophe, (3) a metrical line; see 
Prosody. C.T.O. 


Vers Libre, ‘free verse* following no set 
metrical scheme, and either not rhNTncd or 
rh>*med irregularly. The expenntents of 
the symbolists in the late 19th ccntur>' did 
much to popularize the modem vers libre 
in French and other literatures. Walt 
Whitman was a pioneer of the English 
vers libre. 

Successful x ers libre demands a fine ear 
and great verbal tact in the poet. Rejecting 
conventional form, he must create his own 
less obvious patterns, which may depend 
on his personal sense of rhjthm or on 
calculated associations or cchoings of words 
and sounds, often within the line. Some 
poets, as Apollinaire and the pioneer of 
modem German vers librCy Amo Molz, 
devised special typographical treatments to 
suggest form visually. 

The term vers Hbre is also applied to 
older verse rhjTned and scanned at the 
poet’s will and not obeying a recognized 
recurring pattern, e.g. La Fontaine’s 
Fables, Dry den’s Song for St Cecilia* s Day. 
An early vers libre was created by the 18th- 
century German poets (particularly Klop- 
stock) who introduced freer metres and 
rejected rh>7ne. 

J. Hytier, Les Techniques modernes du vers 
franpais (1923); A. Closs, The Genius of the 
German Lyric (1038); P. Mansell Jones, The 
Background of Mi^eni French Poetry (195 2 )• 

G.B. 

Verso piano> the regular line of Italian 
verse, having a feminine ending; verso 
sdruccioloy that having the final stress on 
the antepenultimate; verso tronco, that 
having a masculine ending. C.T.O. 

VtUanelle^ renaissance verse*form, evolved 
from an Italian three-part folk-song. 
Introduced into German poetry by Jacob 
Rcgnart {VillanelUsy 1574), it had a con¬ 
siderable influence on the German lyric. 
The nearest to a standard fomi is the 
French villanelle practised by J. Passerat 
(1534-1602) and consisting of an uneven 
number of tercets (usually five) followed by 
a final quatrain. Two rhjmes recur 
throughout. Lines i and 3 of the first 
tercet arc repeated alternately at the end 
of the following tercets, then together at 
the end of the quatrain: a^ba^ aba^ aba '. .. 
aba'a'. 

Villanelles have been written by English 
2 9th-century poets, particularly Andrew 
Lang and W. E. Henley. 

L. E. Kostner, A History of French Versifi* 
cation (1903); H. G. Atkins, A History of 
German Versification (1923). G.B. 
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Virelay, a short lyric of a type usually 
consistinp of stanzas based on Uvo 
rh>7ncs, the end word of one stanza 
providing the chief rh>'n[ie of the next; e.g. 
* Qui reste. / Dans un site agrestc*. 

C.T.O. 

Vorticism: see iMAcrsM. 


W aodcring Jew. The origins of 
this 5tor>' arc still uncertain, and 
hotly disputed. In its best 
known fomt it relates to a Jew who jostled 
Christ on the way to the Crucifixion, 
urging him to go on quicker. Christ is 
alleged to have replied, ^ I go, but thou 
shalt wait till I return.’ Hence the Jew 
is condemned to wander about the world 
until Doomsday. Although similar stories 
arc reported much earlier, the popularity 
of this version seems to have originated 
with a pamphlet printed in Danzig in 
1602; this relates to Paul von Eitzen, 
bishop of Schleswig, who claimed to have 
met such a Jew, named Ahasucrus, in 
Hamburg in 1547. The pamphlet became 
extremely popular, and was translated into 
a number of languages and reprinted 
frequently. Alleged appearances of the 
Jew have been reported at intcrv*als ever 
since. The story has received literary 
treatment in German by Schubart, Schrei- 
ber, Schlcgcl, Ocklcrs, SchUcking, Kline* 
mann and others, and Goethe describes 
in his Autobiography his plans for a poem 
on the subject. In English the theme has 
been treated by Robert Buchanan, in 
ballads in Percy's Reliques, and is intro¬ 
duced by Shelley in Queen Mab. There 
is a French treatment of 1844 by Eug6nc 
Sue, and in 1856 Gustave Dor6 produced 
his well-known designs. The French 
novelist, Claude Tillicr, emphasized the 
allegorical character of the story, the 
individual Jew being regarded as repre* 
senting the persecuted and hunted Jewish 
people, dispersed over the surface of the 
globe until the end of time. It must be 
added, however, that this interpretation 
has been contested. 

K. Wchrhon, Die Sage (iqoS); A. M. Killcn, 
' L’Evolution dc la kgende du Juif Errant’, in 
Revue de litt, compar^e, V (1925); P. Johan¬ 
sen, ‘War dcr Ewige Jude in Hamburg?’, in 
Zschr. Vcr. Hamb. Gesch., 41 (1951). 

A.Br. 

Wasdbyde^ Japanese romance, published 
I774"79» by ^ \mknown au^or with pen- 
name YOkokushi; a didactic story, bearing 


many resemblances to Swift’s Gulliter*s 
Travels (although probably written in¬ 
dependently of it) and containing many 
philosophical references, rendered with 
much wit and imagination. 

Partial tr., B. H. Chamberlain, in Trans. As. 
Soc. of Japan, 7 (1879). E.B.C. 

Welsh Literature. Wales possesses one 
of the longest continuous literary traditions 
in Europe, Recent research has made it 
practically certain that the Gododdin of 
Aneirin, a lament for the heroes killed at 
the battle of Catracth, and the odes of 
Taliesin celebrating rulers of the late 6th 
century arc substantially authentic. These 
poems show already the qualities charac¬ 
teristic throughout of Welsh bardic poetry: 
a sense of style, a gift of pregnant and 
concentrated phrase, and a love of verbal 
harmony. From the next four centuries 
there survive only a few bardic poems, 
some verse prophecies, and a number of 
others in short stanzas (probably of the 
9th century) which appear to be the verse 
portions of lost prose sagas. These last 
are more personal and elegiac in tone but 
otherwise show the same characteristics. 
The poetry of the period from the xith to 
the early 14th century, when, as in Ireland 
(see Irish Literature and Bards), the 
bards formed a close corporation, are 
marked by the elaboration and virtuosity 
of their technique but also by dignity and 
occasional touches of imaginative splen¬ 
dour. Dafydd ap Gwilym (14th century), 
who must rank as one of the greatest poets 
of medieval Europe, inaugurated a new 
kind of verse, more personal, simpler in 
diction, largely concerned with love and 
nature, and using a new metre, the 
cytvy^dd. The formalism of the bardic 
schools soon reasserted itself, and in the 
hands of the great 15th-century masters 
the cywydd attained Uie highest pitch of 
classical perfection. A decay began in the 
16th century, but till well into the Z7th 
the cyteydd continued to be ^vritten with 
considerable mastery. A new kind of 
verse, scanned accentually like English and 
less formal in style, became increasingly 
popular from i6th centu^i but 

cynghaneddy the complicated alliterative 
system of the bardic verse, was applied to 
this also and dominated most Welsh 
poetry till the 18th century. 

Most medieval Welsh prose consists of 
translations from Latin or French, but 
in the Mabinogion (q.v.) medieval Wales 
produced an origin^ prose classic of the 
first rank. The humanist writers of the 
16 th and early 17th centuries wrote a 
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polished and euphonious prose of great 
merit* but chiefly in translations* their 
original work appearing only in their 
prefaces. In the succeeding period edifica¬ 
tion was the primar>' aim and most prose 
was translation, but it was often written 
with clarity and elegance* and Morgan 
Llteyd* Ellis W>'nne and Thcophilus Evans 
produced original works which are still 
classics of Welsh prose. 

Threatened in the early i8th century 
with decay and eventual extinction, 
Welsh literature revived as a result of two 
movements* one literary* the other religi¬ 
ous. Henceforth Welsh poetry' falls into 
two classes: ‘strict’ verse* using the native 
metres (especially the cytvydd and the 
englyn) in the classical tradition* and ‘ free ’ 
verse* in accentual metres of English type. 
Prominent writers arc* in the first class* 
Goronwy Owen, in the second, the great 
Methodist hj^mn-writers William Williams 
(Pantycclyn) and Ann Griffiths. A more 
popular style is seen in the ballads and 
interludes of the i8th century. The 
often highly polished lyrics of a later 
day were the result of combining the 
simpler style of the hymn-writers with 
the more elaborate art of the classical 
tradition. 

During the x9th century there was great 
literary activity, but owing to lack of 
education, which caused limitation and 
provinciality of outlook and corruption of 
both diction and metrical structure, 
comparatively few writers rose much above 
mediocrity, and the talents of even the 
greatest, tlic lyric genius of Ceiriog or the 
intense philosophic imagination of Ishv)Ti* 
rarely found adequate expression. In 
Daniel Owen, however, Wales produced a 
novelist of genius (marred by the circum¬ 
stances in which he wrote) and in Emr>*s ap 
I wan a fine prose-writer of European out¬ 
look. The establishment of the university 
colleges had a salutary cfiTcct, and the 
literature of the present century has in 
general far surpassed that of the x9th. 
Alike in poetry, both ‘ strict ’ and * free in 
which the capacities of Welsh verse have 
been notably enlarged, and in prose, 
especially in the short stoiy and the essay, 
Wales h^ produced writers who rank high 
among contemporary authors, Welsh 
literature has been enriched by several 
good novels, a few notable plays in prose 
and verse and some admirable translations. 
In the sphere of literary criticism also, in 
which Wales was previously deficient, good 
work has been done. Indeed the present 
century has added to Webh literary 
history some of its greatest names. 


WELTLITERATUR 

Generai. : 'J\ Pany, lianas Llcnydduitth 
Cymrarg hyd i*jOo (1944) Jnd its syncp.sis. 
Hanes ein LUn (1948). 

Other Works: Gweiiydd ap Rl\ys, llanos 
Hcnyddiaeth (jymre'tg o'r flxeyddyn 1300 /n</ 
y /iuyddyn 7650 [18X5); C. Ashton, Hanes 
Llenyddiaeth Gy'rnrejg o 7657 O.C. hyd 7.V50 
(1892?]; J. C. Morricc, .'1 ytanual of Welsh 
Literature (1909): H- I - hdl, The Development 
of Welsh Poetry Gwyn Williuins. An 

J7ttrodueliott to Welsh Poetry (1953). 

Single Periods and .Amioas: S. I^wis, 
Draslun o Hanes Llenyddiaeth Gymraeg'. I [to 
1535I (*932); 'r. Sicph ens, The Literature of 
the Kymry (1840; 2nd cd. 1876); I W illiams, 
lectures on Early Welsh Poetry (1944); Canu 
Aneirin (1938); J. Morris-Joncs, ‘Taliesin** in 
Y Cymmrodor* 28 (1918); I. Williams, Canu 
Llyiearch Hen (1935); K. Jackson* Studies in 
Early Celtic Nature Poetry (1935) and Early 
Welsh Gnomic Poems (i 935 ); M- K- Griffiths* 
Early Vaticination in Welsh xAth English 
Parallels (1937); J. Vcndrs'cs* Po^ic 

galloise dcs XI P ei XIIP si^clcs* (Oxford 
Zaharoff Lecture* 1930); W*. J. Gru%dd* 

* Rhagarweiniad i Farddoniacth Cymru cyn 
Dafydd ap Gwil>Tn*, in Trans. Hon. Soc. 
Cymmrodorion (t 937 ); E. Chr. Stem, 
‘DaNydd ab GwiJjTO, cin walisischcr Minnc- 
sangcr’, in Zcitschr. fur Ccltischc PhiloL* 7 
(1909); Th. M. Chotzen* Reeherches sur la 
Poisie de Dafydd ap GivUym (Amsterdam, 
1927); W. J. GrulTydd* Dafydd ap GxAlytn 
(1935: bilingual, W’clsh and Eng.); H, Idris 
Bell and D. Bell, Dafydd ap Gsvilym; Fifty 
Poems (Hon, Soc. Cymmrodorion, 1942); T. 
Parry. Guaith Dafydd ap (1952); W. J. 

Gruff^'dd, Uenyddiacth Cymru o hyd 

1600 (1922) and Llenyddiaeth Cymru: rhyddi^ 
aith o IS40 hyd 1660 (1926); T. Roberts and 
I for W*illiams, The Poetical Works of Dafydd 
Nanmor (1923); E. Bachcllery** L'Oitnre 
Poitiquede (^tun Otvaitt (3 vols* 1950 IT.); J. LI. 
Williams and I. W'illiams, Gxoaith Guto'r Glyn 
(* 939 ) • T. Gvvynn Jones* Gxcaith Tudur Aled 
{2 vols, 1926); T. H. Pany-W'illiams, Canu 
RhyddCynnar (193a); G. J. Williams, Traddo^ 
diad Utnyddol Morganmvg D. Gwonallt 

Jones, Y Fieer Prichard a 'Canuyll y Cymry* 
(n.d.); Saunders Lewis, A School of Welsh 
Augustans {1924); T. Parry*, BaledVr Ddeu^ 
naxi^ed Ganrif (1935); T. H. Pany-W'illiams, 
Hen BeniUion (1940); Saunders Lewis* 
Williams Paniycelyn (1927), Ceiriog (2929), 
Daniel Otcen (1936); T. Gwynrx Jones, Daniel 
Oxcen (2936; bilingual, Welsh, Eng.), Evirys ap 
Itcan (2922): Saunders Leicis; Ei Feddtcl as 
IVaitht ed. P. Davies (1950) T. Parry, Lien- 
yddiaeth Gymraeg 1900-1943 (194s). H.I.B. 

Welditeratur> a term coined by Goethe, 
translated as * World literature ’ by Carlyle. 
Goethe has not given a hard and fast 
definition of what he meant by Weli^ 
literatur; but from his utterances in 
various contexts his conception emerges 
with sufficient clarity. He certainly did 
not mean by it the sum total of national 
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literatures in any quantitative sense; nor 
the select company of the great—Homer, 
Kalidasa, Dante, Shakespeare etc.— 
whose creations belong to the world 
rather tlian the nation of their origin. To 
Goethe, world literature was a definite 
phase in the histor>* of human civilization 
—‘a great fugue in which the voices of the 
nations gradually come into play'—which 
had originated in his own life-time and 
would develop into a potent factor in 
furthering tolerance and the humanities. 

As the first important contribution 
towards tlxis end he regarded the produc¬ 
tion and distribution of translations. 
What he expected from these comes out in 
a letter to Carlyle about an English trans¬ 
lation of his Tasso: ‘ I should like to know \ 
he asks, 'to what extent this Tasso can be 
considered English ? For it is just these 
relations bct^'cen original and translation 
which state most clearly the relations 
between nation and nation and which one 
has above all to know and assess in 
promoting the facts and tendencies of 
world literature*. The role of mediator 
not only between two hut several nations is 
next ascribed to the literary critic: * It is 
not only of the greatest importance to 
ourselves/ he wrote, again to Carlyle, 
'what such men say about us, but we must 
also take notice of their other relations, 
that is, their estimate of other nations. 
F*or a common world literature can 
eventually arise only when all nations 
become familiar with all their mutual 
relations. Thus they cannot fail each to 
find in the other something pleasant and 
something repugnant, something worth 
imitating and something to be avoided*. 
In other words, Goethe advocated what 
has become known as the study of com¬ 
parative literature. This intellectual ex¬ 
change is to be accompanied and intensified 
by personal contacts between the represen¬ 
tatives of national literatures. This' intel¬ 
lectual trade ’ or' literary market*—Goethe 
was rather fond of economic similes—is by 
no means to obliterate national character¬ 
istics: 'It must not be assumed that all 
nations should think alike, but they shall 
become aw'are of one another and under¬ 
stand one another; and if they cannot love 
one another, they shall at least learn 
mutual tolcration\ 

To sum up:—World literature, in 
Goethe’s view, is the literature which 
mediates between the national literatures 
and thus the nations themselves by increas¬ 
ing the give and take of intellectual goods. 
World literature arises and grows in the 
intellectual sphere in which the nations, 


through their poets and \vriters, no longer 
speak to themselves and of themselves but 
with and about one another. This recip¬ 
rocal exchange of ideas has as its end the 
promotion of the spiritual progress of 
mankind. 

F. Strich, Goethe und die WeltUtetatur 
(1946). S.H.S. 

Wessobrxuin Prayer, 8th-century Ger¬ 
man poem of nine alliterating lines. 
The first lines describe in archaic idiom 

Earth was not, nor heaven . . . nor was 
any tree*) the 'nothingness' which pre¬ 
ceded Creation. The last four lines (‘but 
Almighty God was, when naught else wtis’) 
accord better with the century of com¬ 
position. Idiomatic and orthographical 
peculiarities in a text othcnvisc Bavarian 
suggest a connexion with Fulda, possibly 
an Anglo-Saxon source and, as historical 
context, Boniface*s mission. See also 
Muspilli. 

Ed. W. Braunc-K. Helm, Althochd. Lesebuch 
(1942); C. C. Barber, Old High German 
Reader (igsi); H. G. Fiedler and F. Norman, 
in Mod. Lang. Rev., 20 (1925) and 24 (1929); 
W. Perrett in Lend. Med. Stud., 1 (1938). 

F.P.P. 


Y amato Monogatari (‘Tales of 
Yamato*), a Japanese collection of 
stories illustrated by poems. Its 
date of composition is unkno\vn; probably 
c. 950. Its authorship is also uncertain; 
the book has been ascribed variously to 
Ariwara no Shigeharu, son of Ariwara no 
Narihira, and to the emperor Kazan (^968, 
fiooS). It is based on the Ise Monogatari 
(q.v.) in style and contains exclusively 
Japanese stories, in contrast to contem¬ 
porary works based on Chinese and Indian 
tales. 

Partial Eng. tr., B. H. Chamberlain, 'The 
Maiden of Onahi', in Trans. As. See. J^tn 
(1878). E.B.C. 

Yiddish Literature presents a unique 
phenomenon both to the literary historian 
and the philologist. The Yiddish lan¬ 
guage grew out of the Middle High German 
of the loth and iith century. It served as 
a colloquial language for almost a thousand 
years and is still alive among Jews of many 
countries throughout the world. How 
ever, it reached literary standards only in 
the last 250 years or so, while Yiddish 
literature in a modem sense is not much 
older than about a hundred years and 
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reached maturity- only at the end of the 
19th and beginning of the 20th century'. 

Like any other national language Yiddish 
developed gradually its own characteristics^ 
distinguishing it from any other language 
or dialect. It is therefore wrong to refer 
to it as a ^jargon*, meaning a mixture of 
German with Hebrew and Slavonic 
elements. Moreover* the Jews who first 
settled in the west German provinces, 
arriving there from France and northern 
Italy, brought with them a stock of 
Romance and Hebrew-Araniaic elements 
in their eveiy'day speech, which they 
retained after acquiring the dialect of their 
new environment. In addition Hebrew 
remained the language of study and prayer 
and ser\'cd as a means of intercommunica* 
tion beUvecn the various Jewish com¬ 
munities scattered all over Europe, North 
Africa and the Near East. Finally with 
the wave of ‘western’ Jews reaching 
eastern Europe, the * Yiddish-Teutsch ’ 
(Judaeo-German) merged with Slavonic 
language elements, absorbing new words 
or combinations of words and developing 
its sjmtax much closer to the Slavonic 
pattern. Yiddish thus became distinct 
both from its Hebrew (Oriental) back¬ 
ground and its Germanic origin, a European 
language in its o\m right. 

The educated Jews continued to read and 
write Hebrew, and major works of learning 
enlightenment continued to be pub¬ 
lished in Hebrew. Simultaneously, how¬ 
ever, a great number of books in Yiddish 
were produced, both in the German and 
the Slav countries. They were mainly of a 
religious and moralizing nature, though 
some told also, in the fashion of the time, 
of journeys in foreign lands, while others 
presented popular and dramatic versions 
of biblical themes. They appealed to 
the moss of the uneducated, in partic¬ 
ular women, who w'crc unable to read 
Hebrew. 

With the emancipation era following the 
French Revolution, Jewish men of letters 
began to attack religious prejudices in an 
attempt to break down the spiritual ghetto 
which persisted long after the physical 
barriers of enforced segregation had been 
removed. It was only then that Yiddish 
literature reached new heights and modem 
standards. The first modem Yiddish 
writers (in the middle of the 19th century) 
were not so much concerned with raising 
the Yiddish language from an idiom of 
expression to a medium of art as they were 
with spreading secular enlightenment, 
considering, in fact, Yiddish itself as a 
barrier. However, they soon realized that 
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in order to reach their public they had to 
speak and to write in the language that was 
understood by all. Consequently they 
found themselves in the position of helping 
to develop and encourage a latent and deep- 
seated cultural consciousness of a national 
and social character. This in turn led to 
the emergence of new creative talent from 
among the ordinary people, with the result 
that the now secular literature in Yiddish, 
at the turn of the last centuiy*, linked itself 
consciously and closely with the lower 
middle classes and the young proletariat 
among the Jewish population, while the 
upper middle class rejected it, identifying 
the Yiddish language Nsith that of the 
‘cart-drivers and ser\*ants*. 

The first great names in modem Yiddish 
literature are those of Mendele Moicher 
Sforirn, Y. L. Peretz and Sholcm Aleichcm. 
Among the neo-classics or 'The Young* 
are such figures as Sholem Asch, David 
Bcrgelson and Itsik Manger. During the 
second world war many Yiddish writers 
perished together with the six million 
Jews who were exterminated by the Nazis. 
Though Yiddish books of all kinds arc still 
being published in some of the eastern 
countries, particularly in Poland, as well as 
in the Americas and elsewhere, they are no 
longer of the same vigour and variety as 
they were before the war when they 
rcficcted the life of thriving commun¬ 
ities. But Yiddish literature is not yet 
at its close and what there is available 
of it, both from the past and the present, 
is of value as an historical record and 
a literary monument, comparable with 
any of the national literatures of modem 
times. 

L. Wiener, Tht History of Yiddish Literature 
in the 29th Century (1S99) and * Popular 
Poetry of the Russian Jews*, in Americana 
Gcrmanica, 11 (1898)^ M. !. Pin6$, Histoire de 
la litt^aturejudio-allemande (1911); Z. Reisen, 
Lexicon fun der yiddUcher Literature Presse un 
Pilclogie (3rd cd. 1928); Yisroel (*933) and 
The Golden Peacock^ Anthology of Yiddish in 
English Translations (1938), both ed. J. Left- 
wi^; VaUentine*s Jetoish Encyclopadia, cd. 
A. M. Hyamaon and A. M. Silbermann (1938). 

J.S. 

Yofcf, CoPLAS DE, Spanish poem (early 
14th century ?). The manuscript of this 
fragment of 168 lines of a life of Joseph is 
in Hebrew characters. The metre is a 
degenerate form of cuaderna via (q.v.)« 
Tl^ atory is a paraphrase of Genesis xlvi-l 
and incorporates rabbinic material. It 
has little literary value. 

CopUss de Ycfef^ ed. I. Gonzilez Lluberu 
(C^bridge, 1935). E.M.W. 
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York Cycle. The sole complete MS. of greater creative power is shown by 
these Miracle plays is a mid-isth century Raniina, Zlatarid and Vetrani^, and especi- 


copy made for the corporation from 
'originals’ belonging to the crafts. These 
probably date from c. 1350. The cycle 
consists of 48 plays plus a small portion of 
another, ‘The Coronation of our Lady’, 
wliich was a late addition and shows signs 
of having been rehandled by several 
authors, the best known of whom was the 
latest, often referred to as ‘the York 
realist’. This cycle probably exerted a 
greater influence on the other cycles than it 
drew from any of them. The plan's were 
suppressed in 1548 but played again 
sporadically under Elizabeth. “They were 
performed in a condensed version with 
great SUCCCS.S for the Festival of Britain, 

1951- 

L.T. Smith, York Plays G.W. 

Yu9uf, PoEMA DE, Spanish poem about 
the life of Joseph, preserved in t\vo manu¬ 
scripts in Arabic characters (14th century?). 
The narrative, in cuadcrtia via, is clumsy. 
The story is derived from .the 12th Sura of 
the Koran. Its chief interest is philologi¬ 
cal and as a specimen of Spanish literature 
for Spanish-speaking Moslems. 

R. Mcn^ndez Pidal, 'Pofma dt Yufuf: 
matcrinlcs para su cstudio’, in Rev. dc 
Archives, Bibliotccas y Muscos, 7 (igoa); J. 
Saroihandy, ‘Remarques sur Ic Poime de 
Yusuf', in Bull. Hispanique, 6 (1904). 

E.M.W. 

Yugoslav Literature. The origin of 
Yugoslav literature may be traced back to 
the close of the qth century, when the ‘ Slav 
apostles’ Cyril and Methodius evolved a 
script from the Greek alphabet and used 
it for the translation of books into Old 
Slavonic. The bulk of early Serb litera¬ 
ture was composed of biographies of 
saints and Serbian kings (St Sava being 
both the author and the subject of some of 
the most famous) and of translations from 
Byzantine secular and religious works. 
The Turkish invasion dimmed the light of 
the monasteries which had been centres 
of Serbian letters and learning, but 
stimulated the development of magnificent 
ballad poetry celebrating the homcric 
struggle on the field of Kossovo, the 
exploits of Kraljevid Marko and other 
national heroes. 

Dalmatia, which remained freer of 
Turkish incursions and more susceptible 
to Italian influence, developed a rich and 
varied literature of its own m the x6th and 
17th centuries. Though early poets like 
S. Menietid and Dj. Driid were strongly 
influenced by the troubadours and Petrarch, 


ally by Hektorovid whose Ribar^e i ribarsko 
prigovaranje (' Fishing and Fishermen’s 
talk’) is an outstandingly original work. 
Marulid, whose learning and piety mirror 
the merging of the medieval and modem 
worlds, is noted for his epic JudiUi] Lu^iif 
for his Robirtja, an early experiment in 
secular romantic drama; Zoranii for his 
pastoral novel Plattine; M. Drzid for his 
entertaining comedy Dundo Maroje; Pal- 
moti <5 for his PavHmir, the earliest patriotic 
drama. Dubrovnik (Ragusa) was the 
chief centre of this literary renaissance, 
and in Gundulitf, the author of the epic 
Osman and the delightful pastoral play 
Dubravka, produced a poet of the first 
rank. 

The 18th century witnessed little literary 
development. Serb writers let themselves 
be too heavily influenced by Russian 
orthodox writings at the expense of 
intelligibility in the vernacular. Obra- 
dovid, the Serb traveller and writer whose 
influence entitles him to be called the 
father of modem Serbian literature, was 
himself more of a moralist, educationalist 
and popularizcr than an original thinker. 
Though the Dalmatian priest Kaiii- 
MioSii had broken new ground by collect¬ 
ing popular ballads and expounding the 
thesis of the common destiny of the south 
Slav peoples, it was left to the 19th-century 
writers, the Serb Vuk Karadii^ and the 
Croat Lj. Gaj to introduce the reforms 
which made possible the evolution of an 
integrated Yugoslav literature. These re¬ 
forms advocated the universal use of the 
dignified fto-dialect instead of the fug~ 
dialect often used by Croat writers, the 
forging of a new literary language based on 
the spoken tongue, and a simplified 
phonetic orthography deriving from the 
principle of ‘ write as you speak; read as it is 
written*. The great collections of national 
poetry published by Karadiid aroused 
pride in the national heritage and facilitated 
the acceptance of his reforms. The latter 
were championed in Croatia by the 
Illyrian movement and bore fruit in the 
work of such poets as P. Preradovitf Md I. 
Ma 2 urani£ whose epic Start Smail-aga 
Cenpda takes a high place in Yugoslav 
literature, though its grandiose style 
exposed it to the parody of the satirist Ante 
KovaSid—a writer now held in high esteem 
by some Yugoslav Marxist critics. 

A surer title to fame is reserved for 
Gorski Vijenac ('The Mountain Wreath’), 
by Petar Petrovid Njegoi, prince-bishop of 
Montenegro, which gives an incomparable 
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picture of the life and heroism of his 
country', clothed in poetry of great beauty. 
Patriotic inspiration also won popularity 
for such lesser poets as S. AliIutinovi< 5 , 
Musicki, and J. Popovi< 5 , the founder of 
modem Serbian drama. The splendid 
lyrics of Branko Radiie\n <5 marked a 
reaction against this school and cleared the 
way for the vigorous romanticism of J. 
Jovanovid and Dj. JakSid, and the lyrical 
inspiration of Vojislav Hid. 

Prose literature developed chiefly in 
novels and short stories, the latter being 
cultivated particularly in Serbia by Gli§ic 
and his successors; it was brought to a high 
level of excellence, in which the influence 
of Turgenev and other Russian writers 
may be detected, by L. Lazarevid. S. 
Srcmac deserves mention for his humorous 
tales of Serbian life; V. Novak for his 
perceptive portraits of Croatian types. Of 
the novelists, special mention must be 
made of A. Senoa’s vivid evocation of 
Croatian history. 

Slovene literature had had its forerunner 
in the 16th-century Protestant reformer 
and translator of the Scriptures, P. 
Trubar. Napoleon’s formation of the 
short-lived Illyrian province, of which 
Slovenia formed a part, gave an impetus to 
the Slovenes’ nationalist and literary 
aspirations and stimulated V. Vodnik in his 
efforts to construct a literary language. 
Its potentialities were shortly after%vards 
vindicated by the superb poems of F. 
PreScren, the moving lyrics of F. Levstik 
and later of Gregordid, and by J. Stritar’s 
work to promote wider literary apprecia¬ 
tion. 

The first decades of the 20th century 
saw the emergence of now and gifted 
writers, and the development under 
French influence of fresh genres, such as 
Skerlid and B. and P. Popovid’s school of 
literary criticism. In I. Cankar and O. 
2 upandid, Slovenia produced a novelist 
and a poet of the first order. B. NuSid’s 
good-humoured comedies dominated the 
Serbian theatre whilst in Croatia M. 
Begovid’s competent stagecraft and M. 
Krlcf a’s fiercer social satire ousted the old- 
fashioned patriotic plays of Mirko Bogovid. 
V. Nazor's great output of lyrical and 
patriotic verse brought him to the fmt 
rank of Croatian poetry, thou^ lyrical 
gifts no less original, if less prol^c, were 
displayed by the bohemian writer. Tin 
Ujevid. 

The Axis invasion of 1941 and the sub¬ 
sequent civil strife disrupted the normal 
course of literary development, but in L 
Goran Kovadid’s Jama (*Thc Common 


Grave’) and Skender Kulenovid’s ^^lajka 
Stojanka KneSpoljka (‘Mother Stojanka of 
Knczpoljc ’) there were produced at least 
two poems of great power and originality. 
The establishment of Marshal Tito*s 
Comn^unist regime brought with it radical 
changes in the nature of creative output 
and particularly in the changed criteria of 
literary criticism. Except for .M. Krleza 
and Ivo Andrid. a distinguished chronicler 
of Bosnian life, few pre-war writers of note 
continued to publish new works. Doc¬ 
trinaire orthodoxy and the production of 
'socially useful’ work fended to be valued 
more highly than pure literaiy' worth and 
to secure exaggerated reputations for 
mediocre writers like the Montenegrin 
Radovan Zogovid who aspired to be the 
Yugoslav Mayakovsky. 

M. Murko, Ctschichte dtr aileron iudsl. 
LiUraturen (1908); M. M. BaSid, Is stare 
srpske knjizevnosti (1911) and Stare srpske 
biografije (1924); J. Bowring, Serbian Popular 
Poetry (1827); D, H. Lowe, Tbe Ballads of 
Marko Kraljevu (1922); F. \V. Harvey and 
others, Lay of Kossoto (1917); G. R. Noyes 
and L. Bacon, Heroic Ballads of Serbia (1913); 
Owen Meredith, National Songs of Serbia 
(1861): D. Subocid, Yugoslav Popular Ballads 
(1932); J. W. Wiles, Serbian Songs and Poems 
(1917); M. S. Stanojevii, Early Jugoslav 
Literature^ looo-xSoo (1922); A. Gavrilovi^, 
Istorija Srpske i hrvatske kr^idevnosti (1910); 
Pa vie Popovic, La LitUrature yougoslove 
suivie d*un essai de bibliographie fran false de la 
littlralure yougoslove (1931), Js kr^idevnosti 
(3 vols, 1906—26); J. Skerlic, Srpska knjidev* 
nost u j8 veku (1909) and Istorija rtove srpske 
knjizexmostiii^i ^); NI. Savkoviii, LalitUrature 
yougoslove moderne (1936); Anthologie des 
conteurs rnodemes creates, cd. J. Dayrc (f933); 
1 . Prijatclj, Slovenaika Kr^'izevnost (1920); 
Sodobni Si^enskiNavelisti, cd. S.Skcrlj (1940). 

S.C. 


Z ad OHS b china (^Trans-Doniad’), a 
highly coloured narrative about the 
Russian victory over the Tatars in 
1380 on the field of Kulikovo. Written at 
the beginning of the isth century by 
the priest Sophronia of Ryazan, the narra¬ 
tive contains several passages imitative of 
The Lay of Igor's Campaign. It is one 
of the valuable monuments of old-Russian 
literature. 

A. D. Sedel’nikov, *Gde byla napisana 
Zadonshchina’, in Slavia, 9 (1930). J.L. 

Zarzucldy Spanish plays in which recita¬ 
tion alternates with song: a no-man’s-land 
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between drama and opera. The name is 
taken from the royal hunting-box near 
Madrid where these plays were first per¬ 
formed. Based on the old Spanish tradi¬ 
tion of using songs and music in plays, the 
zarzuela^ with its quick action, developed 
in opposition to Italian opera. Caldcrdn, 
Bances Candamo, Juan Hidalgo and other 
famous dramatists and composers raised 
the genre to its height in the 17th century, 
with librettos and music in perfect combin¬ 


ation. After an eclipse in the 18th century 
the zarzuela revived in the igth century 
due to composers such as Hilaridn Esiava, 
Arricta and Barbicri. 

A. Barbieri, ReseHa histdrica de la zarzuela 
(1864); F. Pcdreil, TeatroUrieoespafioUtSqb); 
M. Zurita, HUtoria del gdnero chieo (1920); 
Jos^ Subiri, La tonadilla esetnua (1938-29) 
and La mtisica en la easa de Alba (1927); 
M. MuAoz, Historia de la Zarzuela y el gineto 
chico (1946). R.M.N. 
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(UP TO 1914) 


Aarestrup, Carl Ludvig Emil 

L\ (•Copenhagen 4 XII 1800; 001827 
X Caroline Aagaard; fOdense 21 

VII 1856), Danish poet, a doctor by pro¬ 
fession. Little attention was paid to his 
poetry in his oNvn lifetime, but his stature 
has gradually grown. He is a refined artist, 
somewhat Gallic in his taste—an epicurean 
and a lover and connoisseur of beauty, 
Denmark’s erotic poet par excellence. 
Of high meric are especially his Erotiske 
Situationer and his many RitournelUs, 

Z>ig/e (1837); EJterladu DigU — Sam^ 

lede Digte (1877); Samlede Skri/ur (5 vols, 
1922-25). 

C. Brandes, E. A. in Samlede Skrijter^ II 
(1899) and XV (1905); G. Nygaard, E. A. Bid^ 
rag til en Bibliografi (1918); O. Friis, E. A. in 
Oigte (1918); H. Brix, E. A. in Digie (1930). 

E.B. 

Aasen^ Ivar Andreas (•Aasen, 0 rsta, 
Volda 5 VIII 1813; tKristiania 23 IX 
1896), Norwegian philologist and poet. 
The self-taught son of a small farmer, 
Aasen became one of Norway’s greatest 
philologists, whose work laid the founda¬ 
tion of the Nynorsk language movement. 
His poems descriptive of peasant life and 
aspirations demonstrated the literary pos¬ 
sibilities of Ny^iorik. They reveal an 
unaffected feeling for nature and a quiet 
and resigned philosophy of life. 

Dei norshe Polkesprogs Grammatih (1848); 
Ordbog over del nor the Polkesprog {1850).— 
Verse: Symra (1862),— Plays: I Morknaden 
(1854); Ervingen (1855).— Prose: Reue^Erin- 
dringer og Reite^lndbtreininger 1842^^7^ cd. 

H. Kohe (1917).— Skrifter i Samling (3 voU, 
19x2); Dikiing (1946). 

1 . Mortensson, /. em north kidturmann 
(1903); L Handagard, /. A. (1946). R.G.P. 

Abarbanel (Abravaiiel)» Isaac (•Lisbon 
* 437 J + Venice 1508), Spanish Hebrew 
pUlosopher, was in succession treasurer to 
the kings of Portugal, Spain and Naples. 
In 1492 he offend Ferdinand 30,000 
ducats to prevent the expulsion of the Jews. 


Expert in both Jewish and Latin literature, 
he devoted most of his life to his com¬ 
mentary on the Bible, which is thoroughly 
modem in character and was widely used 
by Christian scholars; parts were trans¬ 
lated into Latin. In his philosophy he 
follovs's Alaimonides and Hasdai Crescas. 

Bible Commentary (pub. in many parts, e.g. 
Pentateuch, Venice 1579; Earlier Prophets 
1511, etc.); Mashitua' Yeshu^ah (Salonica, 
1526), Don Isaaci Abrabnnielis Mashmia* 
Yeshu'ah, I^tin tr. J. H. Mai (1711); Yeshu- 
"oth Meshiho (Karlsruhe, 1828); Mif'ahth 
Elohim (Venice, 1592); Roth Amanah (Con¬ 
stantinople, 1505), Liber de CapiU Fidei, tr. 
W. H. Vorst (1638). 

J. Guttmann, Die philotopitischen Lehren det 
7 . A. (19x6); J. B. Trend and H. I^ocwc (cd.), 
/. A. (1937); A. Hcschcl, Don yischak A. 
(* 937 ); S. Lcty, 7 . A. as a theologian (1939); 
B. Nethanyahu, Don I. A. (1952). C.R. 

Abarbanel^ Judah (Leone Ebrfo, Leo 
Judaeus) (•Lisbon c. 1460; fNaplcs before 
* 535)1 Italian philosopher and Hebrew 
poet. Son of Isaac Abarbanel, he left 
Spain in 1492 and lived as a physician in 
Genoa and Naples. Under the influence 
of the elder Pico della Mirandola he be¬ 
came a neo-platonist, and in the spirit of 
that philosophy wrote (in Spanish or 
Hebrew) his 7 ^/og/ri, in which love is 
shown to be the principle governing the 
world; only the Italian tr. is kno^m. He 
also wrote an elegy on the forcible conver¬ 
sion of his son, Telunah ^alha^Zeman{isoi). 

Dialoghi delV Amore (cd. M. Lenzi, Rome, 
*535 s cd. C. Gcbhardt in Bibliotheca Spino- 
ssiana. Ill, 1929), The Philosophy oj hove^ tr. 
Fricdeberg-Seely and J. H. Bames (1937). 

B. Zimmeh, Leo Hebraeta (t886); C. Gcb¬ 
hardt, Leone Ebreo (1920); H. Pflaum, Die Idee 
der Liebe, Leone Ebreo (1926). C.R. 

Abba, Giuseppe Cesarb (•Cairo Monte- 
notte 6 X 1838; fBrescia 6 XI 1910), 
Italian patriot and writer. He served with 
Garibaldi in the Sicilian campaign of x86o 
and his diary, Noterelle d*uno dei Afi 7 /e 
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editc dopo xoit'anrii (1880), later rc-writtcn 
as Da Quarto al Vollurno (1891), has been 
rcj'arclcd as a masterpiece, not^ably by the 
poet Carducci, through whose intiuence it 
was first made known. It has a vividnes.s 
and simplicity which gives the illusion of 
an immediate account though Abba worked 
on it at intcr\als for more than 30 years. 
He first wrote it as a narrative poem, 
Arrigo: t/aQuarlo al Vollurno (1866), but 
this version is little known. A separate 
account, differing considerably from the 
definitive te.xt, was published for young 
readers. 

Le Rive del BonitiJo r.el 1794 (novel, 1875): 
Cose vfdule (short stories, 1887); Da Quarto al 
Vollurno, cd. L. Russo with import.'int pref. 
(1925): La Sloria dei MiUe narrata ai giovan- 
etu, cd. G. D'Amico-Orsini (1943). 

L. Russo, A . e la letlcratura garibaldina 
(1933). B.R. 

Abbot, John {fl. 1623), English Roman 
Catholic poet. Only t^vo of the five books 
of liisj'^fiui PracfiguTcd were published. 

Jesus Praefigtned; or a Poevie of the Holy 
Name of Jesus (1623). B.L.J. 

Abbt, Thomas (•Ulm 24 XI 1738; 
tBUckeburg 3 XI 1766), German political 
and philosophical writer. Abbt taught 
successively at the universities of Halle, 
Frankfurt-on-Odcr and Rintcln. A friend 
of Lessing, Moses Mendelssohn and 
Nicolai, he contributed to the Literatur- 
briefe. 1 Ic was an early advocate of German 
patriotism and a pioneer of historical 
writing. 

Vom Tode fiirs VaUrland {s’jbt)', Vom Ver- 
diciule(i7bs)', Vermischtc IfVrAe (6 vols, 1786- 
91).—A. Bender, T. A. (1922). H.B.G. 

*Abd al'Hamid al*Katib, *the See* 
rctary ’ (t 749 ). Arabic writer, is considered 
the founder of Arabic epistolary style. 

S.M.S. 

Abd Allah Ansarl, Khajeh (*Hcrat 4 V 
1006; •t■Io88), Persian mystic and poet, 
known for his sensitive quatrains and his 
Muuajat, a mystical tract in rhjmcd prose. 

Munojat-u-Ruba'iyyat (1862); V. Jukovsky. 
intro, to his edition of Ansari’s poems (St 
Petersburg, 1895). E.Y. 

& Beckett, Gildert Abbott (London 9 I 
1811; 00 1835 Mary Ann Giossop; 
tBoulogne 30 VIII 1896), English 
humorist, author of comic histories and 
plays, The Times leader writer, member of 
original staff of Punch. 

Comic Works: The eomie Blackttone (4 
parts, illustr. G. Cruikshank, 1846); The 
eomie History of England (illustr. J. Leech, 
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1847).— Pi-AYS; The Chimes (a goblin story, 
dram. M. Lemon and G. A. a Beckett, 1837); 
Peter IVilkins: or the Loadstone Rock and the 
Flying Indians (extravaganza with M. Lemon, 
1838). 

A. W. k Beckett, The d Becketts of Punch 
(1903). R.M.H. 

Abel, Caspar (‘Hindenburg 1676; fWest- 
dorf 1763), Low German poet, was pastor 
near Aschersleben. He defended the Low 
German language in his poem Die hGiflose 
Sassine, and also translated from Boilcau, 

A. Hofmeistcr, Niederdt. Jahrb., 8 (1883); 
\V. Stammlcr, ibid., 44 (1918). G.C. 

Abe NO Nakamabo (*701; t 77 o). Japanese 
scholar and poet. He lived most of his 
life in China, where he gained considerable 
literary eminence. His skill in Chinese 
poftty was recognized by Li Po and Tu Fu, 
and his Japanese poems were also famous. 

A. Miyamori, Masterpieces of Japanese 
Poetry (1936). E.B.C. 

Abelard, Peter (•Pallet 1079; -fCholons- 
sur-Saonc 1142), French philosopher and 
theologian. Confident in his owti powers, 
he criticized the famous ma-sters under 
whom he had studied. His love for Hcloisc 
and its disastrous consequences arc des¬ 
cribed in his Hisloria calomitatum. In his 
hermitage of the Paraclete he was still 
followed by his pupils, who had an un¬ 
bounded admiration for him. Before 
this, his teaching on the Trinity had been 
condemned at the council of Soissons 
(1121). ^Vftcr an unhappy experience as 
abbot of S. Giidas in Brittany he came 
back to Paris. But Bernard of Claiiwaux 
secured the condemnation at the council 
of Sens of propositions from Abelard's 
writings. The pope confirmed the con¬ 
demnation and Abelard, a broken man, 
was given a refuge for his last days at 
Cluny by Peter the Venerable. 

His Dialcctica, Sic el Non, De utdlate 
et trinitale divina and Theologia Christiana 
belong to the history of medieval logic, 
theology and philosophy. His genius 
is equally apparent in his other works 
which bear a more purely literary character. 
I'he Hisloria calaniitatum and the letters 
to Hcloisc show his accomplished and 
personal Latin style. They are human¬ 
istic documents of the first importance. 
His elegiac epistle addressed to his son 
Astrolabius is a moral poem in which he 
draws upon the rich stores of his reading. 
The rhythmical hymns which he composed 
for Heloise and her nuns at the Paraclete 
and the equally remarkable planctus 
testify to his mastery of rhythm and rhyme. 
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Mignc, Patr. Lot., 178; V. Cousin, 
Outrages inediu d'A. (1836); Petri Abaelcrdi 
opera (2 vols, 1849-59); Peter Abaelards 
pMosophische Schrifterty ed. B. Gcycr (1919); 
J. J. Nluckle, ‘A.*s Letter of Consolation to a 
Friend {Ilistoria Calamitatum) \ in Med. 
Studies, 12 (1950; crit. text); B. Haurcau, 
‘ Le poeme adress^ par A. k son fils Astrolabe', 
in Notices ct extraits des mss, 34 (text); H. 
Brinckmann, 'Astrolabius*, in Munchener 
Museum. 5 (1932); Petri Abaelardi Uymnarius 
Paroclitefisis (1891); Anal 48; W. 

Meyer, ‘Petri Abaelardi Planctus*, in Roman. 
Forsch., s (1890). 

C.dcR^musat,.^. (avols, 1845) ;J. G. Sikes, 
P. A, (1932); E. Gilson, lUloUe et A. (1938). 

F.J.E.R, 

Abcrcromby, Patrick (•Forfar 1656; 
+ 1716), Scottish historian, physician and 
antiquary. He graduated in medicine at 
St Andrews (1685) and was appointed phy¬ 
sician to James II. He opposed the union 
of 1707 with two able pamphlets; and his 
history, Martial Achievements 0/ Site ScoU 
Nation (2 vols, 1711 and 1716), despite \m- 
criticai speculation and legend, bears some 
marks of conscientious research. J.K. 

Ablesimov^ Alexander Onisimovich 
(•Kostroma district 1742; 11783), Russian 
author. After his book of fables (1769) he 
sprang into fame with his comic opera, 
Me/^nih, koldan, ohmanshchik i svat (‘The 
Miller, Wizard, Cheat and Matchmaker*), 
written in 1779 and printed in 1789. 

Sobranie sochineniy AbUsimova (1849); Rus~ 
skaya komediya i kom. opera XVIII veka, ed. 
I. N. Verkov (1950). J.L. 

Aboaby Isaac {ft.c, 1300), Spanish Hebrew 
writer, author of Metiorath ha-Ma'or, one 
of the most popular ethical collections of 
the middle ages. Some ascribe the author¬ 
ship of this to the talmudist of the same 
name, who lived in Toledo and died at 
Lisbon in 1492. 

Menorath ha^Ma'or (ist cd. Constantinople, 
1514; Der Lichtspendende Leuehler, ir. S. Bam¬ 
berger, I 9 a 3 )* C.R. 

About, Edmond (•Oieuze 14 II 1828; 
tParis 16 I 2885), French writer. About 
had a brilliant career at the £cole Normalc 
and then turned to journalism and political 
pamphleteering. For a short time he was 
one of Napoleon Ill’s advisers, but later 
transferred his allegiance to the Republic. 
His books ranged from the facetious 
whimsicality of Le Rot des Montagues 
(1857) to serious criticism of manners. But 
through them all ran the linked strands of 
intelligence, humour and an impertinent 
anti-clericalism. 

Novels : Trente et quarante (1859); Vhomme 
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d VoreilU cassee, le nez d*un notaire (1862); Le 
roman d'un brave homme (1874).—Pl-\y : 
Cuillery (1857).— \’AfUOUs : Lo Greet contem- 
poraine (1854); UABC du travaiUeur (1868). 
M. Thi^baut, E. -- 1 . (1936). M.G.; J.P.R. 

Abraham a Sancta Clara, religious 
name of Johann Ulrich Megerle (•Krcen- 
heinstetten 12 VII 1644; fVienna i XII 
1709), German preacher and pamphleteer. 
He entered the Augustinian order (1662). 
His lively and unconventional preaching, 
in a style reminiscent of Rabelais and 
Fischart, attracted attention and in 1677 he 
became court preacher. His sermons and 
pamphlets reveal a wise and fundamentally 
simple person, who uses all the devices of 
rhetoric to achieve a popular success by 
amusing and shocking his audience into 
repentance and betterment of life. His 
tract Auff auff ihr Christen (1683) against 
the Turks (not one of his best) was used 
by Schiller in Wallensteins Lager. 

Mercksy Wienn (1680); Ldsch Wien (1680); 
Crosse Totenbruderseha/t (1680); Gack Gack 
Gack a Ga (2685); Judas der Ertzschelm (4 
vols, 1689-95); Elu'os fur Alle (1699); f/eiV- 
sames Gemisch’^Gemasch (1704); and many 
others. Werke {21 vols, 1835-54); Werke, cd. 
K. Bcrtsche (1943 ff.). 

T. von Karajan, Abraham a Sancta Clara 
(1867); J, Meucr, Forschungen zur Betirteilung 
Abrahams a Sancta Clara (1938); G. Stiasny, 
Das Wortspiel bei Abraham a Sancta Clara 
(1939). L.W.F. 

Abraham Bedersiy of Bdziers (•c. 
2240; tB6ziers c. 2300), Provenfal Hebrew 
poet and lexicographer, author of Hotham 
Tokhnith^ a Hebrew synon>Tn dictionary 
(cd. G. J. Polak, 1865). His poems arc 
still mostly unpublished. He was the 
father of Jedaiah ha-Penini. 

T. Kroner, De Abraham Bedersi vita et 
operibus (1868). C.R. 

Abraham Ibu Ezra : sec Ibn Ezra, 
Abraham. 

Abraham Ibn ^asdai (fBarcelona 1240), 
Spanish Hebrew wxiter. His poctr>’ is 
principally liturgical. Besides a number 
of philosophical and scientific works, he 
translated, or rather adapted, from the 
Arabic the story of Barlaam and Josaphat 
(originally an Indian talc of Buddha) under 
the title Ben ha^Melekh ueha^-Nazir (first 
ed. Constantinople 2518). It w'as widely 
read and repeatedly translated into Yiddish. 

J. Jacob, Barlaam and Josephai (1896); G. 
Sarton, Introduction to the History of Science. 
II- C.R. 

Abravanel: see Abarbanel. 
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Abrcu, Casimiro Josh, Marques de 
(•Barra de Sao Joa 9 I 1837; flndayassu 
18 X i860), Brazilian romantic poet, a fol¬ 
lower of (yon<;‘aIvcs Dja.s, famous for his 
poems of that peculiar kind of Lusitanian 
nostalgia known as sauJatJc, in Abreu’s 
case for home, homeland and a beloved 
person. Ilis versification is conventional 
but correct. 

('onfoes do exUio (1854); As (yrimoveiras: 

(1859); Obras compleinSy cd. J. N. 
dc Souzu c Silva (best cd. 1909 and 1920). 

E.Sa. 

Abu *Ali ibn Sina: see Ihn Sina. 

Abubacert see Ibn 

Abulafia, Todros (•Toledo 1247; t 
1300-06), Spanish Hebrew poet. He was 
a rich man and finance official to kings 
Alfonso X and Sancho IV. In his old age 
he collected 800 of his poems, ^ a drop from 
an ocean They arc mediocre, somewhat 
artificial and epigrammatic, but an impor¬ 
tant source for study of the period. 

Gan ha^i^ItshoUm ueha-ljidoth, cd. D. Yel- 
lin (2 vols, 1932-34). C.R. 

Abu*l**Ala al*Ma^arri (•Ma'arra, Syria 
973; \ibid, 1057), Arabic poet. Aiftcr an 
unsuccessful journey to Baghdad and 
having written a collection of panegyrical 
poetry in the conventional style, the poet 
(blind since his childhood) retired to his 
native town where he led a secluded life 
till his death. His poetry composed dur¬ 
ing this period is sui generis in Arabic 
literature. Original ideas arc expressed in 
a peculiar style, precious to excess. His 
* Epistle of Pardon \ in reply to o corres¬ 
pondent of his, has a very long intro¬ 
duction where the addressee is imagined to 
wander about, after his death, in Paradise 
and talking to ancient poets of the period 
before Islam, whom God has pardoned and 
allowed to enter Paradise (hence the title). 
The whole is an exquisite parody on 
philologists, not without self-irony. (It 
has been compared with the Divine 
Comedy y which is inappropriate; it has 
been even assumed that Dante may 
have been influenced by it—which is 
preposterous.) ‘The Non-Obligatory Em¬ 
bellishment ’ (called after the double- 
rhymes which the poet imposed upon 
himself in all the poems of the collection) 
contains his philosophical poetry, express¬ 
ing his pessimism, his contempt of the 
world and his acid criticism on sundry 
matters. 

R. A. Nicholson, Studies in Islamic Poetry 
(1921) and in Jour* Roy. As. Soc., igoo, 190a 
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(par. tr. ‘Epistle of Pardon’); H. Laoust. ‘La 
vie ct la philosophic d'A.', Bull. d’Et. Orient. 
(1943-44). S.M.S. 

Abu*l**Atahiya {ft. fith-Qth century), 
Arabic poet, was first a court poet of the 
Abbasid caliphs al-Mahdi and Harun al- 
Rashid, but later devoted himself to ascetic 
poetry, consisting mainly of meditations on 
mortality. He became the classical rep¬ 
resentative of this kind of poetry. 

Ger. tr. O. Rescher (1928). S.M.S. 

AbuM Fazl (*1550; ti6o2), was the prime 
minister and biographer of the emperor 
Akbar. He and his brother Faizi, after¬ 
wards poet laureate, were brought to the 
imperial court by their father, the shaikh 
Mubarak, a well-known freethinker, in 
1574, and were prominent in promulgating 
the Din Udhi (‘Divine Faith'), an eclectic 
religion which Akbar sought to introduce 
in 1582 in place of orthodox Mohammed¬ 
anism. Abu’l Fazl was the author of two 
encyclopaedic works, the Atn^i Ahbari 
(‘Institutes of Akbar'), a sur>'ey of the 
empire and the Avhole imperial system, and 
the Akbamdma (‘Life of Akbar'). They 
arc spoilt by the spirit of servile adulation 
in which they arc written. He was 
murdered at the instigation of Akbar's son, 
prince Salim, afterwards the emperor 
Jahangir. 

AinA Akberiy tr. Blachmann and Jarrett 
(Calcutta, 1873, 1891); Akbarndma, tr. H. 
Beveridge (1907-12). H.O.R. 

AbuH M^ali Nasr Allah: see Nasr 
Allah, Nizam al-Din AbuM Ma^ali. 

Abu Nuwas, 8th-9th-ccntury Arabic poet. 
He is the most typical representative of 
Arabic poetry under the early Abbasid 
caliphs. He was a prot^gi of the viziers of 
the house of Barmak during the rei^ of 
Harun al-Rashid and afterwards enjoyed 
the favour of the caliph al-Amin. His 
poetry mainly deals with courtly life: 
paneg>Tic$, elegies, satires on his rivals, 
hunting poems, wine-songs, erotic poems 
(addressed to both sexes). His poems of 
wine and love, especially, expressing his 
gay and frivolous spirit, became a model 
for later poets. In the memory of pos¬ 
terity he Uved on as a court jester; there 
exist countless anecdotes connected with 
him, some of which have found their way 
into the Arabian Nights, 

A. V. Kremer, Ditcan des Abu Notcas (1855; 
Ger. tr.).—W. H. Ingrams, Abu Nutcas in 
life and legend (1933)* S.M.S. 

Abu Rayhan: see al-BIrOni* 
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Abu Sa4d» Fazl Allah ibn Abi*l Khayr 
(•Mihna 7 XII 067; "^ibid. \z I 1049), 
Persian poet and mystic who greatly in¬ 
fluenced Persian Sufism. See Mi’Ham- 
MAD-I Mi’navvau. 

RuhQ^iyyatd-Abu Sa*idy text and Gcr. ir, 
H. Ethd (Sitzungsber. Munich, 1875, 1878). 

C. J. Pickering/11)0 Rubaiyat of Abu Said * 
Nat. Rev. (1891); R. A. Nicholson, Studies in 
Islamic Mysticism (1921). E. Y. 

Abu Tammam (ist half 9th centur>'). 
Arabic poet. He lived in Syria and in 
Baghdad, composing panegyrics on emin¬ 
ent men. He is famous for his copious 
use of poetic artifices. Even better known 
than his out) poetry is his anthology of 
classical Arabic verse, the Hotnasa. 

S M.S. 

Abutsu {•r. 1233; CO c. 1260 Fujiwara no 
Tameie (11275); tKamakura c. 1283), 
Japanese poet and writer. Her original 
name is unknown, Abutsu being her later 
name as a Buddhist nun. She spent her 
early life in court scrN'ice. Her work 
Izayoi nikki, a diary interspersed with 
poems, is interesting as a composition by 
the last important woman writer of clas¬ 
sical Japanese. 

Izayoinikkt (1280; Eng. tr. E. O. Reischaucr 
and J. K. Yamagiwa, Translations from Early 
Japanese LiteraturCy 1951). E.B.C. 

Acart de Hesdin, Jean (fl. 14th century), 
French poet. His Amourease Prise (1332), 
a long allegorical poem about love, is 
strongly influenced in content and form by 
the lyit de la Panthere by N. de NIargival. 

La Prise amoureuse von Jehan Acart de Hef 
din, cd. H. Hoepffner (1910). 

C.-V. Langlois, ‘Fr^re Jean Acart, po^te 
fran^ais' in Ilistoire littiraire de France, 
XXXVII (1938). A.H.D. 

Accius^ Lucius (^Pisaurum 170; fc. 85 
H.C.), produced in Rome over 40 tragedies 
on Greek and two on Roman themes; they 
were revived^ read and admired after his 
death. An impressive style—* spirited 
says Ovid—falls sometimes into precious- 
ness. Other interests included theatrical 
history and practice, and spelling reform. 

E. H. Warmington, Remains of Old iMitn, 11 
(Loeb Libr., 1936); Schanz-Hosius, Gttch. d, 
r&m. Ut.f i (1927); W. Bearc, The Roman 
Stage (1950). E.W.H. 

Accold^ Bernardo (^Arezzo 1458; fRome 
1535)1 Italian poet and improwisaiore^ 
better known as Unico Arctino. He was 
well received at the courts of Mantua and 
Urbino and by popes Leo X and Clement 
VII. His comedy Virgirtia (first produced 
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1493, pub. 1535) is based on a story from 
Boccaccio {Decameron, III, 9). 

Opera nm a de! preclurissimo messer tiernardo 
arettno {j 51 3)- 

I'. Cia\aunj, L'l'nico Arctino e la rorte Jei 
ducUt d'l’rbnto (1906). H.K 

Accolti, KR.\NCEsro (♦.Arezzo 1416 ?; 
fSiena 1484 88), Italian poet and humanist. 
He is the author of a verse translation of 
Leonardo Bruni's De hello italico adversus 
Gothos (1528) and of a paraphrase in terza 
rima of Boccaccio's story of Ghismoncla. 

F. Flamini, La linca toscana del Rinascimento 
(1891); 1 . Sanesi, Sonetti inedat di m. F. A. 

(1893)- B-H. 

Achilles Tatius {fl. 3rd century' a.u. ?). 
Greek rhetor of Alexandria, author of 
The Romance of Lcueippe and Clitophon, a 
rhetorical, melodramatic and discursive 
account of the improbable adventures and 
final reunion of two lovers. The romance 
was much read in the Byzantine empire, 
and the many translations made of it (in¬ 
cluding an English one in 1597 by \Vm. 
Burton, elder brother of the author of the 
Anatomy of Melancholy) influenced the 
development of the novel in modem 
Europe. 

S. Gasclec, Achilles Tatius: Clitophon and 
lcueippe (I.x>cb Libr., 1917). 

E. Rohde, Der griechische Roman (3rd cd. 
1914, indispensable); li. H. Haight, Essays on 
Anaent Fiction (1936), Essays on the Greek 
Romances (1943); F. A. Todd, Some Ancient 
Novels (1940): R. Helm, Der antike Roman 
(1948); S. IVcnkcr, La noutelle grecque de 
V^poque cloMsique (1948); H. Lovagnini, I^e 
origirti del rotnanzo greco (1921), Studi std 
romanzo greco (1950). R.B. 

AckerCt Maria van, nee Doolaeghc 
(•Diksmuide 25 X 1803; '\ibid. 7 IV 1884), 
Flemish poet. She made her d^but with 
patriotic poems {Aan de Belgische dichiers, 
^833), but owed her popular appeal in the 
Low Countries to poems animated by 
generous feminine sentiment, written in the 
manner of Tolicns and the popular song. 

Madelieven (1840); De avondlamp (1850); 
Winterhloemen (1868); Naiaarsvruchten (1869). 
—Vereenigde DichUcerHen (1876). 

Dcbrcync-Dubois, Polsits de Mme r. A, 
(1867) R.F.L. 

Acosta, Jos£ DE (^Medina del Campo 
I 539 > tSalamanca t6oo), Spanish natural¬ 
ist. He became a Jesuit in 1551 and spent 
the years 1570-87 in Spanish America. 
His chief work is the monumental De 
naiuTQ novi orbis (1589), which he trans¬ 
lated into Spanish and published in 1590. 
It is still a valuable historical and scientific 
source-book, * 
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Hist or ia natural v moral <lc las Indies (1894 ; 
tr. K. Gf^rim^tonc )—/hr naturall and moral! 
hislorir of the luist and li t it Indies, 1604). 

Joso K C*;irr.iCKJi\ /:/ R Jose dr Aeosta 
(1899); 1 .. Lopctct^ui. /:/ padre Jose de Acoita y 
las misuau'S (1942)- E.M.W. 

Acufia^ Ukunando ok {•Valladolid 1520 ?; 
IGranada 1580?), Spanish poet. He 
scn'cd as a soldier in Italy and Africa. 
His poems were published posthumously 
in 1591. I lis most famous poem is a son¬ 
net dedicated to Charles V which expresses 
the Christian imperialism of that ruler. 
He also rewrote in verse the Spanish prose 
translation by Charles V of Olivier de la 
Marche's Le Chevalier ddliberd, 

Hibl. Autores Esp., XXXII. XLII. 

N. Alonso CortiJs, Don H, de A: Noticias 
bio^^rdficas (1913); J. P. W. Crawford. 'Notes 
on the Poetry' of H. de A.’ in Romanic 
Rev., VII (1916); C. Claverfa, Le Chevalier 
dAiber^ de Olivier dr la Marche y sus verstones 
espatiolas del si^tlo XVJ (1950). E.M.W. 

Acufia, Manuel (•Saltillo 27 VIII 1849; 
to XII 1873), Mexican poet who left at 
his suicide only one volume of poems and 
one play. An ingenuous materialist, typi¬ 
cal of his time, he wrote his best poem on 
the theme of a corpse, praising, with 
slightly macabre effect, the immortality of 
matter. He also wrote melancholy love 
poetry. 

Poeslas (incl. the play Et pasado, cd. F. de 
Soldc villa, 1885). E.Sa. 

Acufia dc Figuerod) Francisco (•Mon¬ 
tevideo 20 IX 1790; fibid, 6 X 1862), 
mostly important as the earliest writer of 
Uruguay; of his prolific verse and his 1,450 
epigrams some is worth presenting, 
especially that in satirical vein. He pub¬ 
lished a diary of the siege of Montevideo 
(1843)* 

Obras completaSf cd. M. Bemdrdez (8 vob, 
1890). E.Sa. 

Adam dc Givenchy (fi. 1230-68), French 
lyric poet, chaplain to the bishop of Arras 
(1243) and dean of Lens (1245). 

7 poems, cd. E. Ulrix in Melanges Borman 
(1919); P. Paris in Hist. lift, de la France, 23 
(1856). F.W. 

Adam dc la Bass6e (ti286), canon of 
Lille and author of Ludtts super Anti^ 
claudianwn, a poetical fantasy on Alan of 
Lillcb Anticlaudianus. 

Ed. P. Bayart (1930).— S. T. Collins, *Lc 
Ludus super Anticlat^ianum\ in Rev. 

61 (1951)- FJ.E.R. 

Adam de la Halle^ or le Bossu (•Arras 
c. 1250; fltaly (Naples?) 1288 ?), French 
poet and dramatist* From his early works 


—notably the Costgd (1276 ?) and thc^eu de 
la Fcuillrc (1276 ?)—wc Icam that he was a 
clerk, had broken off his studies on his 
marriage to a certain Marie and intended 
shortly to resume them. The first refer¬ 
ence to the poet is in the Congds of Baude 
Fastoul in 1272. Later, Adam is known to 
have entered the service of Robert, Count 
of Artois, to have been with him in Italy 
(after 1283) and to have died there between 
1285 and 1289. The most gifted and ver¬ 
satile of the Artesian poets, Adam wrote 
many lyrics in various genres, as well as 
nvo dramatic pieces, both very’ famous. 

L^Tttes: Dit d*Amours, ed. A. Jeanroy in 
Romania, XXII (1893).— (Huvres compUtes, cd. 
E. dc Coussemakcr(i872); R. Berger, Canchons 
und Pariures (1900); L. Nicod, L^s Partures 
Adan (1917).— Plays : Le Jeu de la FeuUUe, cd. 
£. Langlois (1923; an early example of the 
sotie, introducing well-known Arms figures 
who indulge in coarse but good-natured abuse 
of each other); Jeu de Robin ei de Marion 
{i post 1183; cd. K. Langlois, 1924; a dram. 
pastourelle). — Epic: Le Rot de Sezilie (written 
after the death of Charles of Anjou, 7 I 1285, 
to celebrate his activities). 

H. Guy, Essai sur A. de la H. (189S). 

F.W. 

Adam dc Ro&s (fl. c. 1200), Anglo-Nor¬ 
man author of an Old French visionary 
poem of 421 lines on St Paul’s descent to 
hell, like many similar works derived from 
a Latin Visio Pauli, which in its turn goes 
back to a Greek model. 

Ed. L. £. Kastner, 2 ^itschr. f. franz. Sp. u. 
Lit., 29 (1906); H. Brandes, Visio saneti 
Pauli, ein Beitrag zur VisionsUteratur (1885). 

F.W, 

Adam of Bremen (•Franconia e. 1045; 
fBrcmcn 22 X 1081/85), German chron¬ 
icler and geographer. Probably educated 
at Bamberg, in 1066 he moved to Bremenand 
worked under the patronage of archbishop 
Adalbert. His history is a primary authority 
for all North Germany and the Baltic, 

Cesta Hanmaburgensts Eeelesiae Pontificum, 
ed. B. Schmcidicr (3rd cd., 1917); Sture bolin, 
in Scandia, V (1932). R.R.R, 

Adam of Drybnrgh (fe. I2i2)» kno^vn as 
Master Adam the Praemonstratensian be¬ 
fore he joined the Carthusians at Witham, 
De quadripartito txercicio cellae is his most 
important writing, 

Migne, Patr, Lot., 198; W. dc G. Birchi 
Sermones fratris Ade Ordinis Praem, (1901),^ 

A. Wilmart, ‘Magister Adam Cartusiensis'i 
in Mflanges Mandonnet, II (1930) and *Maitre 
Adam Chanoine prtetentri devenu chartreux 
i Witham’ in Analecta Praemonstratenaia, UC 
(1933)5 E* M, Thompson, The Caethusian 
Oraer in England (2930). F.J.E.R, 
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Adam of St Victor ijl. 1140)* a Breton by 
birth. He became r. IJ30 an Augustinian 
canon at St Victor, Paris, the spirit of whose 
school he absorbed. He was a prolific 
composer of sequences which are cele¬ 
brated for their formal perfection of 
rhythm and rhytne, with regular caesura. 
From them the whole range of medieval 
syTnbolism can be illustrated. Two of the 
best are the Heri tnundits exsultavit (St 
Stephen) and Zyma vetus (Easter). 

(Eutres po^txques d^Adam de S. Vidor, cd. L. 
Gautier (1894); D, S. Wrangham, The Litur¬ 
gical Poetry of A. of St V. (3 vols, 1881, with 
tr.); Anal, //ymn., 54 and 55. F.J.E.R. 

Adam of Usk (•Usk c. 1352; ti43o), 
latvycr and chronicler of English history 
1377-1421. A supporter of Bolingbrokc, 
he gives valuable accounts of the fall of 
Richard II and of the Glcndower rebellion. 

Chronicon Adae de Usk^ cd. and tr. E. 
Maundc 'fhompson (1904). S.J.L. 

Adamnaa (•Donegal e. 625; flona 23 IX 
704), Irish saint and historian. Abbot of 
Iona» 679, advocated adoption of Roman 
regulations concerning Easter and tonsure. 
A Latin life of St Columba is attributed to 
him; also De Locis Sanctis^ one of the 
earliest detailed European accounts of the 
Holy Land, and Adamtian^s Vision, a 
medieval vision-poem in Old Irish. 

R. McH. 

Adamov: see IVlARKOVtd» Paja-Adamov. 

AdaxnSy John (•Braintree, Mass. 19 X 
173s; CO 1764 Abigail Smith; iQuincy, 
Mass. 4 VII 1826), American statesman 
and political writer. Educated at Har¬ 
vard ; he joined the revolutionary cause; 
served on diplomatic missions in France 
and England and became second President 
of the United States. His aristocratic 
view of government was criticized by 
Hamilton and Jefferson. 

Essay on Canon and Feudal Law (1768); 
History of the Dispute with Atnerica (1774); 
Thoughts on Government (1776); A CoUeetion 
of State Papers (1782); A Defence of the Con* 
stitutions of Government of the Vnit^ States of 
America, 1787-1788 (1794); Discourses on 
Davila (1805); The Inadmissible Principles 
(1809); Novanglus and Massachusettensis; or, 
Political Euays (1819); The Works of A., ed, 
C. F. Adams (10 vols, 1850-56; vol. I is the 
Life). Numerous collections of letters; The 
Selected Writings of John and John ^incy 
Adams, ed. A. Koch and W. Peden (2946}. 

G. Chinard, Honest John Adams (1933): 
C. M. Walsh, The Political Science of J. A. 

. . « (1915)' H.L.C. 

Adams^ John Quincy (•Braintree, Mass. 


II VII 1767; «>i 797 Louisa Catherine 
Johnson; tQuincy, Mass. 23 II 184S). 
American statesman, son of John. Edu¬ 
cated at Har\'ard; represented the U.S.A. 
in Europe; helped draft the Monroe 
Doctrine and succeeded Monroe as 
President. 

Letters on Silesia (I.ondon. 1804); Inaugural 
Oration (1806): American Principles^ a Retietc 
of the Works of Fisher Ames (i8oq) ; Lectures on 
Rhetoric and Oratory (2 vol$, 1810); Cortes* 
pondence, 1811-14 (1913); Correspondence . . . 
concerning the Charge of a Design to Dissolve the 
Union (1829); Eulogy on James 3 Ionroe (1831); 
Memoirs, ed. C. F. Adams (12 vols, 1874^7); 
Documents Relating to Keiv England Federal¬ 
ism, ed, H, Adams (1877); Writings, cd. \V, C. 
Ford (7 vols, 1913); The Diary of A., 2 704 '“ 
1845, ed. A. Nevins (1929). 

W, H, Seward, Life and Public Service of A. 
(1894); J. T. Morse, J, Q. A. (1882). H.L.C. 

AL-^Adawiya, Rabi'a (^714; tBasra 801), 
the most renowned Arab woman saint. 
Bom into a poor home, she was stolen as a 
child and sold into slavery. Her reputa¬ 
tion for holiness secured her freedom and 
she retired to a life of seclusion and celi¬ 
bacy, first in the desert, and later at Basra, 
where many disciples were attracted to her. 
She has loft a few short prayers, sayings and 
poems all of which reveal the same austere 
tenderness and intense fervour ^of feeling. 

Most important quotations arc to be 
found in A. Q. Qushairi, Al Risalah (1873); 
A. T. Makki, Qut al Qulub (1892); M. 
Kalabathi, Kitab al Ta^arruf H Madhhab ahl 
al Tasawwuf {Doctrines of the Sufis, tr. 
A. J, Arberry, 1935). 

M. Smith, Rabi'a the Mystic and Her Felloto* 
Saints in Islam (1928, best and most compre¬ 
hensive work). W.A.cl K. 

Addison, Joseph (•nr. Amesbuiy 1 V 
1672; C03 VIII 1716 Charlotte, countess of 
Warwick; fLondon 17 VI 1719), English 
essayist, poet and statesman. On leaving 
Charterhouse, where he formed his friend¬ 
ship with Steele, he went up to Quecn^s, 
Oxford, but was awarded a demyship at 
Magdalen in 1689 and elected Fellow of 
Magdalen in 1697. From 1699 to 1703 he 
travelled on a state pension secured for 
him by Charles Montague (later Lord 
Halifax); in Paris he met Boilcau and 
Malebranche. Among his friends «he 
numbered Drydcn, Congreve and Tonson, 
and in 1703 Tonson introduced him to 
the Whig coterie known as the Kit-Kat 
Club. He was in straitened circumstances 
when his poem celebrating Blenheim, 
*The Campaign^ (1704), won him an 
appointment as undcr-sccrctary of state. 
In 1708 he became Chief Secretary for 
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Ireland, and from 1716 to 1718 he held 
office as Secretary of State. In 1709 Steele 
began a paper, 'I’hc I'atlcr, intended to 
'unite obsenatjons on life and manners^ 
with ordinary news. For a year Addison 
contributed to this; then in 1711, he joined 
with Steele in editing a purely literary 
paper, 'I'hc Spectator, which appeared 
tlnily and was continued (with a break in 
when 'I'hc Guardian took its place) 
until December 1714. He contributed 75 
essays to 'The 'ratter, some of them jointly 
with Steele, and 274 essays to The Spec- 
tator. On these essays—particularly his 
Dc Covcricy papers (the obiter dicta of 
an imaginary character, Sir RoRcr) and 
essays in The Guardian, The Freeholder 
and 'I'he Old Whig—his fame rests, but 
he also made successful translations and 
wrote several dramas and an opera. 
'I'hc appraisal made by Dr Johnson of 
Addison’s essays is still considered just to¬ 
day: an English style familiar but not 
coarse and elegant but not ostentatious*. 

See also Bickerstafkk. 

NNorks, cd. 'r, 'I'ickcll (4 vols, 1721): 
Dffwiattc Works (1750); Letters 0/ Afr A. and 
M r Pope, iyi2-i$ (1735); Letters, cd. \V. 
Graham (11;41); Tke Campaign, a poem (1705); 
Remarks on Jicveral Parts oj Italy (1705); 
Rosamund, an opera (in verse; 2nd cd. 1707); 
Cato, a trottedy (1713); The Dntmmer, a comedy 
(with pref. by Steele, 1716); The Freeholder 
(political essays, repr. 1716; facs. repr. of cd. 
of 25 May 1716, 1946); Tr. oj Ovid's A/eta- 
morphoses (m collab. w. Dryden ct al., 1717); 
Notes on' Paradise Lost * (repr. from Spectator, 
1719); The Evidences of the Christian Religion 
(1730)'* A Discourse on Antient and Modern 
Learning (1734); A.'s Essays jrom the Spectator 
(2 vols, 1K30); Essays, scl. and cd. J. R. Green 
(1934); The Cox'crlcy Papers, cd. J. R, Wilson 

(1941)- 

Mr A, turned Tory . . . , Ay a Qesxtleman oj 
Oxjord (1713* commentary upon A.’s Cato); 
R. Steele, Lije and Writings of y.A, (1724); 
L. Aikin, Lije (1843); G. Hadow, Essays on A. 
by Alacaulay and Thackeray, fvith 12 essays by 
. 4 . (1907); H. V. Routh, Steele and Addison 
(vol. 9 of Comb. Hist, oj E, Lit., 1912); A. M, 
Nathaniel, Notes vn Narrative and descriptive 
essays by A. and Goldsmith (1941); A. Dcljame, 
Men of Letters , . , 1660-1^44 • • • Addison . . . 
etc. (1948). H.An. 

Adenet le Roi| i.c. dcs m^ncstrels (•c. 
1240; -fc, 1300), French poet. A minstrel 
in the service of Henry III of Brabant 
(ti26i) and of his successor John I, he 
entered the ser%dcc of Gui dc Dampterre, 
Count of Flanders, in 1269, accompanied 
him on the eighth crusade in 1270 and was 
with him in Africa and Sicily. He is last 
rnentioned in i 297 « Adenet produced re¬ 
vised versions^ of several epics and a 


romance (Cleopnadtfs), written for Marie, 
the daughter of Henry Hi of Brabant. 

Cleomadcs (bcWccn 1275 and 1282; cd. A 
van Hassclt, 1888); Berthe as gram pies {lizyz^ 
74; cd. U. T. Holmes, 1946; mod. adaptation 
i>. Brandin, 1924); Les Enjancet Ogier (after 
1274; cd. A. Schclcr, 1874); Bueie de Com- 
marchis (a revision of the Siege de Barhastrei 
? after I^s En/onces Ogier, cd. A. Schclcr, 

1874)- 

A. Bow, A. le R. et son rruvre (1896). 

F.W. 

Adgar, or William, lath-century Anglo- 
Norman poet. A clerk, he translated 
(1165 ?), in unpolished style, from a book 
in St Paul’s cathedral, a Latin collection 
of miracles of the Virgin, based chiefly 
on the work of William of Malmesbury. 

40 legends, cd. C. Neuhaus (1886); 9 
legends, cd. J. A. Herbert in Romania, 32 
(1903). M.F.L. 

Adib Saber of Termed (fx 143/44), 
Persian court-poet of the Scljuk period. 

E.Y. 

Adlerbeth> (Baron) Gudmund JOran 
(• 21 IV 1751; I7 X1818), Sw'cdish poet and 
politician, friend of King Gustav III, first 
president (1786) of the Swedish Academy 
theatrical producer (Drottningholm) and 
dramatist {Ingiald Ilirdda and Kelonid — 
pscudo-classical, Cora och Alonzo —opera 
libretto), classical scholar, Norse scholar, 
historian. 

Vrrsb: Skald-skrifter (2 vols, 1797-98); re¬ 
ed. and extended as Poetiska Arbeten (2 vols, 

J 802-^3).— Prose : Histcriska Anteckningar, 
cd. G. Andersson (1856-57); Gustaf Ills resa i 
Italien, cd. H. SchOck (1902). 

A. Blanck, Den nordiska rendssamen i /700- 
teJets Utieratur (1911); H. SchUck, ’G. J. Ad- 
Icrbeths littcr&ra stfillning *, in Samlaren, 
XXVII (1946). B.M.E.M.: A.H.J.K. 

Adolphus, John (^London 7 VIII 1768; 
CO 1793 Miss Leyecster; fLondon 16 VII 
1845), English writer of historical and 
biographical works. 

History oj England from the Accession of 
George ill to the Conclusion of Peace in 1783 
(1802). 

E. Henderson, Recollections of the Public 
Career and Private L\fe of A,, uith Extracts 
from his diaries (1871). R.M.H« 

Adret (Ibn Adret), Solomon, ^Rashba' 
(^Barcelona c« 1235; \ibid. e. 1310), Span* 
ish Hebrew religious writer. He was 
rabbi of Barcelona, but his authority as 
^E 1 Rab d*Espafla’ extended over several 
coimtries. He wrote over 6,oco responsa 
(replies to legal questions), half of which 
arc printed. In the bitter flght over the 
Guide of Maimonides he took a moderate 
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series of homilies, saints* lives and biblical 


position, but prohibited study of philo* 
sophy for anyone under twenty-five. 

Resfwnsa (7 vols, pr. 1539-1868). 

M. Perks, R. .V. b. A. (1863); 1 . Epstein, 
TVie Rtsponsa of S. b» A. of Barcelf*na as a source 
for the history of Spain ( 1 925). C. R. 

Adriaan Florisz Boeyeos, later Pope 
AoRtAN VI (•Utrecht 2 III 1459; 

14 IX 1523). The only Dutch pope 
started his career as professor at the 
university of Louvain. In 1507 he was 
appointed tutor of the future emperor 
Charles V. Bishop of Tortosa in 1516, 
cardinal in 1517, he was elected pope on 
9 Jan. 1522. He wrote a number of theo¬ 
logical works, including Quaesliones de 
Sacramentis, a commentary on the 4th 
book of Petrus Lombardus's Libri Senten^ 
iiarum (1512) and Quaestionfs qtiodlibeticae 
(1516). 

J. C. V. SIcc, A. F. (1914); J. Stcrck in 
Medcdcel. v.h. Nedcrl. Hist. Instituut in 
Rome, VII (1927); E. Hocks, Der Utzte 
deuUche Papst A, VI (1939). J.J.M. 

iElfred (•Wantage 849; 00869 Ealhswith; 
+26 X 899), king of Wessex (871-99), 
celebrated for his resistance to the Danish 
invasions and for civil and legal reforms. 
Helped by native and foreign scholars, he 
translated into West-Saxon standard Latin 
works on religion, English history, geo¬ 
graphy and philosophy, adding some 
original material (notably prefaces and the 
voyages of Ohthere and Wulfstan). I'he 
earlier Anglo-Saxon Chronicle (q.v.) may 
owe its inspiration to him. 

The tr. attributed (o /Elfrcd and his helpers 
of Pope Gregory’s Cura PastoraiU and 
Orosius's Historia adversus Paganos arc both 
«d. li. Sweet {1871-72 \ 1883); The Old English 
Version of Bede's EccUsiastical History^ cd. T. 
Miller (4 pU, 1890-98); Boethius’s De Con- 
tolaiione Phiiosophiae^ ed. W. J. Scdgefiold 
(1899); Pope Grcgor>'*s Dialogues and St 
Augustine’s Soliloguia form voU V (1900, 1907) 
and XI (1922) of Grein and WUIkcr’s Biblio, 
der angels, Prosa. 

C. Plummer, Life and Times of A. the Great 
(1902); Aster's Life of King A., cd. W. H. 
Stevenson (1904); R. H. Hodgkin, History of 
the Anglo-Saxons (and ed. 1939); F. M. Sten* 
ton, Anglo-Saxon England (and ed. 1947). 

RAV.B. 

iElfric (•c. 955 > 1020), monk and pupil 

of i^thelwold at Winchester until 987, then 
at Cemel in Dorset, and from 1005 abbot of 
Eynsham; the greatest insular scholar in 
the Benedictine revival and chief prose 
stylist of the period. He wrote a Latin 
Grammar, a Latin Colloquium with English 
interlinear glosses, and, most important, a 


commenrarics in E'nglish. 

1 he fionnltes of the Anglo-Saxon Church, cd. 
B. 'Phorpe (2 voK. 1844-46); Aelfrxe's Ltves of 
Saints^ cd. W*. Skeat (4 pis, 1881-1900); 
cElfrics Orantntadh urid OVofJur, cd. J. Zupitza 
(1880); cEifne's Colloquy, ed. G. N. Garmon• 
sway (1939)- 

C. L. White. JElfric, .1 .Wre Study of his 
Life and Writings (1898); K. Sisam. ‘MSS 
Bodley 340 and 342*, in Rev. Vng. Stud., 
VI 1 -IX (1931-33); M Dubois.^Vrmofi- 
ttaire, Docteur et (jratnmatrten (1942). 

R W.B. 

Aelian (Clavdrs .Aelianx’s) (fi. late 2nd- 
carly 3rd centurs’ a.d.). (ireck writer, 
native of Praeneste near Rome. He wrote 
popular-philosophical miscellanies, in 
which anecdotal entertainment and rhetor¬ 
ical treatment are contbined with moral 
edification. 'I'here survive the Varia Ilis- 
toria. On the Nature of Animats and a few 
imaginary letters of peasants. 

R. Hercher. (2 vols, 1864-66); 

A. R. Benner and F. H. Pobes, The Letters of 
AUiphron^ A. and Philostratus (Ix>eb Libr.. 
1949). M. Wcllmann, 'Ailianos', in Pauly- 
Wissowa, Realenz\‘khpadie, vol. 1 , col. 486-88. 

R.B. 

Aelrcd of Rtevaulx: see Ailbfd. 

Aeneas Tacticus^ Greek writer of military 
treatises (4th century u.c.). He may have 
been Aeneas of Styinphaius, general of the 
Arcadian League in 367 n.c. His Polior- 
ketika 3ur>'jves, a treatise on the defence of 
fortified positions, full of amusing stories 
about stratagems but stylistically dull and 
sometimes obscure. 

Ed. R. Schunc (1911), Illinois Greek Club 
(Locb Libr., 1922, with tr.); L. W. Hunter 
(1927, with tr. and commentary')* T.B.L.W* 

Aeschines (•c. 390 b.c.; 33<^ b.c.), 

Athenian orator, reared in poor circum¬ 
stances, was ambassador to Macedon with 
Demosthenes (348), prosecuted by him for 
perfidy and narrowly acquitted. In 330 
he in turn prosecuted Demosthenes (through 
Ctesiphon), arraigning his anti-Mace¬ 
donian policy, but lost the case and exiled 
himself. He is eminently readable, has an 
easy-flowing periodic style, orderly com¬ 
position, and his wit and choice of words 
are at times brilliant, but a certain pedantry 
answering to his weakness as a statesman 
compares unfavourably with Demosthenes’ 
fervour, and his talent pales before the 
other's genius. 

Embassy and Against Ctesiphon (companion* 
pieces to Demosthenes* False Embassy and 
Croitm), cd. T. Gwatkin and E. S. Schuckbergh 
(2890); C. D. Adams (Loeb Libr., 1919). 
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A. and M. Croi^ct, llrsinirr fir fo Hncroture 
Cf^ecque, IV (1047); J. I*. Dobson. Thr (itcek 
Orators (iQig). J.II.K. 

Aeschines of Srnicrrus in Attica (early 
4th ccntiir>- B.r.), Greek philosopher. He 
uas one of the circle of friends closest to 
Socrates and was present at his trial and 
death. He wrote dialogues with Socrates 
as one of the speakers: some fragments sur¬ 
vive. Miltiadcs, Callias^ Axiochus, Aspa^ 
rm, Alcibiades^ Tclaugcs and Rhinon arc the 
seven works believed to be authentic. 

ir Dittn^ar. Aeschines roit Sphettos (1Q12); 
G. C. FuUl, Plato and his Contemporaries 
(1930). DJ.F. 

Aeschylus (*525; fCcIa 456 b.c.), 
Athenian tragic poet, son of Kuphorion of 
Eleusis. Fought at Marathon in 490 and 
probably at Snlamis in 480; won his first 
tragic victory 484; defeated by Sophocles 
in tragic contest 468. He wrote over 
seventy plays of w'hich seven survive. 
Persians was produced by Pericles 472 and 
subsequently for I-iicro of Syracuse, to¬ 
gether with PbinettSy Giauats Poiniexts and 
the satyr play Promethats. These four 
plays were unconnected in subject but 
Aeschylus often produced connected tetra¬ 
logies w'hich carried the same story through 
a number of stages as in the Orestcia (458) 
in which Agamemnon relates Agamemnon's 
murder by Clytemnestra, Choephori the 
murder of Clytemnestra by Orestes, Eurtte- 
nides the trial of Orestes at Athens, Proteus 
(satyr play) Menclaus' journey home from 
'Froy. Prometheus Uftbound followed 
Profnetheus Bound but it is uncertain 
whether there was also a third connected 
play. Suppliant IVomen was very probably 
the first play of a tetralogy consisting of 
Sons 0/ AegyptuSy Daughters of Danaus 
and Amymone (satyr play). Septem (467) 
was third play of a tetralogy on the Theban 
story. Aeschylus used the resources of 
the Athenian stage to the full for spectacu¬ 
lar and musical effect, e.g, choruses in 
exotic foreign dress in Suppliant Women 
and Persiansy raising of Darius' ghost inPer- 
siansy arrival of Agamemnon and Cassandra 
on chariots in Agamemnony invocation of 
Agamemnon in Choephoriy Clytemnestra's 
ghost, chorus of Furies and trial scene in 
EumenideSy Prometheus nailed to a rock, 
chorus of nymphs in winged car, Occanus 
on winged bird, dance of homed lo in 
Prometheus Bound. Language in dia¬ 
logues and chorus has Miltonic grandeur 
and Pindaric brilliance of imagery. Spec¬ 
tacle, music and language combine to com¬ 
pel the audience to see the story as an 
example of the way in which gods deal with 


men and convey the immanence of super¬ 
natural beings. Aeschylus' religion is in 
the tradition which goes back through 
Solon and Hesiod to Homer. His Zeus 
has the pure wisdom of Xenophanes' god 
and upholds a standard of justice combined 
with humanity. Zeus punishes human 
sin committed in the pride of birth or 
strength or wealth, which breeds infatua¬ 
tion in the sinner and leads him to some 
disastrous act of folly: he or other men 
learn modesty thereby. (Zeus in the 
Prometheus seems rather to be an unjust 
tyrant but we can only guess at the solution 
in the Prometheus Unbound,) Aeschylus’ 
plots and dramatic situations are governed 
by this philosophy. This is expressed 
most dearly in the choral odes, which arc 
much longer in proportion to the dialogue 
than in Sophocles or Euripides, The 
sequence w*hich ends in disaster and 
modesty is started by an individual’s deci¬ 
sion (and in the later plays the individual 
e.g. Clytemnestra is represented in great 
detail). The crisis of making such a deci¬ 
sion, which is often a choice between two 
evils, is cither described or represented 
on the stage. Aeschylus' plays w*erc fre¬ 
quently revived in the later 5th and early 
4th centuries; then revivals of Sophocles 
and Euripides became more popular, and 
Aristotle shows no understanding of 
Aeschylean tragedy. 

Ed. A. Sidgwick (1902); U. von Wilamo- 
wit2-Moellcndorff (1914); H. Weir Smyth 
(1922, with tr.); P. Mazon (1931, with Fr. tr,); 
G, G. A. Murray (1937); A. Nauck, Tragic 
corum Graecorum Fragmenta (1926); H. J, 
Mette, Supplementum Atschyieum (1949); new 
texts in Ox, Papyriy 18 and 20. 

Translations: L, Campbell (1890); G. M. 
Cookson (1922, 1924); G. G. A. Murray 
(1920-39); Robert Browning, Agamesnnon 
(1877); L. MacNeice, Agamemnon (1936); R, 
Warner, Prometheus Bound (i947). 

Commentaries: A, (1902, all 

plays except Suppliees) ; Eduard Fraenkei, 
Aeschylus* Agamemnon (1950). 

U. von Wilamowitz-Moellcndorff, Aischylos 
Intertretationen (1914); H. Weir Smyth, 
Aeschylean Tragedy (1924); M, Croiset, Eschyle 
(1928); G. G. A. Murray, Aeschylus (1940); G. 
Thomson, Aeschylus and Athens (1941); E. 
Fraenkei, Neto Texts and Old Probltrns {Proc* 
Brit. Ac,y XXVIII, 1943); W. B. Stanford, 
A. in his style (1942); F, R. Earp, Style 0/ 
A. (1948). M.L.C,; T.B.L.W. 

Aesopi Greek composer of animal fables. 
Herodotus (II134) knows of him os a slave 
in Samos in the 6th century B.c., a * master 
of stories \ who was put to death at Delphi» 
He is illustrated listening to a fox on an 
Attic cup of about 450 B.c., and is men¬ 
tioned by Aristophanes and by Socrates in 
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Plato s Pliaedo. His Lije is known in 
various forms and he was sometimes con¬ 
nected with Solon and Croesus. Animal 
fables were freely attributed to him, and a 
collection was published by Demetrius of 
Phalerum (late 4th centurj* b.c.). Many- 
later collections in prose and verse, in 
Greek and Latin, were published. 

C. Halm, ylesopi/abulae(tS8 <)); E. Chambry, 
Esopf Fablfs (1927): A. Hausrath, Corpus 
Fabularum Aesopicarum (1940); Aesopica, cd. 
B. E. Perry (1952 ff.). T.B.L.W. 

AfanasyeV) Alexander Nikolayz\’ich 
(•1826; f 1871), Russian ethnographer. His 
work, Poeticheskie vozzreniya Slavyan na 
prirodu (‘Poetical views of Slavs upon 
Nature’) written under the influence of 
Jakob Grimm and Max Mailer (3 vols, 
1865-69), is now obsolete, but his collection 
of Russian folk tales (1855-63) is a most 
important contribution of its kind. He 
also published a book of Russian folk 
legends (1859). 

A. N. Pypin, Isloriyarussh. etnografii (1890- 
9 i)- J.L. 

Affligbem, Willem van (•c. 1210; fSint- 
Truyen 14 IV 1297), Dutch poet, from 
1277 sbbot of Sint-Truyen. Inspired by 
Thomas of Cantimprd’s Vita Lutgardis he 
wrote a pithy Life of Saint Lutgart in verse. 
Some also take him to be the author of the 
so-called Limburg Life of Jesus. 

Sinte Lutgart, cd. F. van Veerdeghem (1899); 
D. A. Strackc in Versl. Med. Vlaamsc Ac. 
(1928); J. Bergsma, De Uvens van Jesus in het 
Middtlnederlandseh (1896); D. Plooy and 
others. The Liige Dialesseron, in Verh. Kon. 
Acad. V. Wet., section Literature, N. S. XXXI 
ff. (1929 ff.); T. V. Kersbergen, Het Leven fa« 
jesm near het middeUimburgtehe hs. van St. 
Truyen (1926) and Het Luiksche DiaUsseron 
(1936); J. V. Mierlo and L. Willems, in Vcrsl. 
Med. Vlaamsc Ac. (1935 and 1936); J. v. Gin- 
ncken, De taalschat van net Limburgse Leven van 
Jesus (1938); W. H. Beuken, ' Lutgart-pro- 
blcmcn’, in Tijdschr. Ncderl. T. en Lett. 
1948, replied to by J. v. Mierlo, in Vcral. Med. 
Vlaamsc Ac. (1949). J.J.M. 

Afranius, Lucius (*c. 150 b.c.), writer of 
Jabulae togatae —comedies of Roman 
private life: 44 known titles. He devel¬ 
oped the togata with some vigour and 
originality, but confesses a debt to 
Menander and greatly admired Terence. 

O. Ribbcck, Cormeorum Ronianorum Prag- 
menta (3rd cd., 1898); Schanz-Hosius, Gesch. 
d. rOm. Lst., i (1927); W. Bearc, The Roman 
Stage (1950). E. W. H. 

Afzelius, Arvu> August (*6 V 1785; 
f25 IX 1871), Swedish poet and folklorist. 
Member of Gfitiska FOrbundet and con¬ 
tributor to Iduna, collaborated with Geijcr. 

19* 


Edited Traditioner 0/ szenska folk-danser 
(1814-15), Si'enska folk-visor frdn forn- 
tiden (1814-17) and Stcenska folkets sago- 
hafder (II vols, 1839-70). Translated the 
Older Edda into Swedish (1818). 

. 4 . A. A. yiiunen (1901); G. Ljunggren, 
isvenska akademiens historia, IH (1886) 

B.M.E.M.; A.H.J.K. 

Aganoor-Pompiii, Vittoria ("Padua 
26 V 1855; coGuido Pompili; fRome 8 V 
1910), Italian poet. The poet Giacomo 
Zanella, whose pupil she was, thought 
highly of her gifts. Her love poems 
(which Benedetto Croce has rated higher 
than those of any other Italian woman) 
were inspired mainly by her attachment 
for Domenico Gnoli, who WTote poetry 
under the pseudonym of Giulio Orsini. 
Her poetry is essentially lyrical and 
personal, and the expression simple without 
being facile. 

L<i Leggenda Eterna (1900): Nuove liriche 
(1908); Poesie complete, cd. L. Gnlli (3rd. cd 

1927)- 

B. Croce, La leticratura della Piuova Italia, 

2 (1914)» Pellizzi, Le lettere del nostro secolo 
{1929); for an unfavourable opinion, F. Flora, 
Sloria della letteratura italiana, 3 (1947). 

B.R. 

Agapetus THE Deacon { fl . c. 527), 
Byzantine ecclesiastic at S. Sophia in 
Constantinople. He presented the em¬ 
peror Justinian with a work on the imperial 
duties, in 72 very short sections, bound 
together by an acrostic. This little ‘Mirror 
for Princes’ appears to have been much 
used in medieval Byzantium and went 
through a number of editions in the i6th 
century. 

Migne, Patr. Gr., 86 (with Latin tr.); 
K. Krumbacher, Gesch. Bys. Lit. (and cd., 
Munich, 1897). J.M.H. 

Agathias Scholasticus ("Myrina, Asia 
Mmor c. 536; tbefore 582), Byzantine 
lawyer, historian and poet. In continu¬ 
ation of Procopius’ work he wrote the 
history of the years 522-58 dealing mainly 
with the Avars against the Persians, Goths, 
Vandals and Franks; in spite of consider¬ 
able embroidering he gives useful informa¬ 
tion for which we have no other source. 
He also wrote short love poems (Daphniaca) 
and compiled an anthology of his own and 
earlier poems {Cycle of New Epigratru). 

History, cd. L. Dindorf, Historici Graeei 
Mmores, 2 (1871), ed. B. G. Niebuhr (1828. 
with Latin tr.), ed. Migne, Patr. Gr., 88 (with 
Latm tr.). Poetry, ed. W. R. Poton, Greek ' 
Anthology, z (Locb Libr., 1917; with Eng. tr.). 

h. A. Wnght, Htst. of Later Greek Lit. 
(193*); N. lorga, • Medallions ... 2. Agathias 
in Byzantion. 2 (1925). J.M.H. 
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Agathon (fl. late 5th century* b.c.)» 
Athenian triiuic poet. Won first victory in 
4 i 6» celebrated in Platons Symposium', went 
to the court of Archclaus of Maccdon about 
407, uhcrc he died. Ilis verses are plea¬ 
sant and pointed; his choruses were 
parodied as voluptuous by Aristophanes 
and according to Aristotle were sometimes 
interludes not written for the particular 
play. 

A. Nauck, Tragicorum Graecorum Frag^ 
7ficn(a (ioa6); A. E. Haich, Tragic Drama of 
the Greeks (1896). M.L.C.; T.B.L.W. 

Aggesen, Svesd (*c. 1130), Danish his¬ 
torian. He belonged to a distinguished 
Danish family^ and it seems likely that he 
acquired some of his literary and cultural 
education in France. Apart from some 
Latin translations he wrote a chronicle of 
the Danish kings, Histaria Regum Dauia 
compemiiosa, ending in 1185. This work 
was the first Danish history, soon to be 
followed by that of Saxo Grammaticus, 
whom he mentions in his preface. 

Sien Aggesons historiske Vfvrker, cd. M. C. 
Gcrl2 (1916-17); M. C. GcrU, Striptores 
minores histvruc Damc<t (1917-18). 

S. Bolin. (}nt Nor dens dUIsta historiejorskning 
{i 93 t)- K.B. 

Agreda^ Son Mar/a Coronel de Jesus de 
(^Agreda 1602; \ibid, 1665), Spanish reli¬ 
gious writer. During her life as a Fran¬ 
ciscan nun in Agreda, she composed the 
Mhtica ciudad de Dios, a novelistic life of 
the Virgin Mary, first published in 1670, 
Her correspondence with Philip IV is 
curious. 

Cartas de la venerable Madre . . . , cd. F. 
Si I VC la (18H5).—P. Fa bo, Im auSora de la 
Mistica Ciudad de Dios (1917). E M.W. 

Agricola, Rudolf, latinized name of 
Roblof Huysman {•Laflo nr Groningen 
1442; fHcidclbcrg 28 X 1485), Dutch 
humanist. Training at Louvain, Paris, 
Ferrara (Italy 1468-79); from 1483 
mainly at Heidelberg. His writings (2 
vols, Cologne 1539) include translations 
from Greek, a biography of Petrarch, 
occasional verse and a curriculum of 
classical studies. Me was esteemed by 
Erasmus, Melanchthon, Hegius and the 
Italian humanists. 

Petrarch biog. cd. L. Bcrtnlot, in Biblio- 
filia (1928).—H. E. T. M. von dcr Velden, 
/?. A, ten ttederL huvtanist (1911); P. S, Allen, 
‘The letters of R. A.\ Eng. Hist. Rev., at 
{1906). F.P.P. 

Aguilar, Caspar Honorat de (•Valencia 
1561; ti623), Spanish dramatist. He was 
secretary to the duke of Gandla. His most 


famous play El mercadet amante was 
praised by Cervantes. His non-dramatic 
works are forgotten. He was one of a dis¬ 
tinguished group of playnvrights who wrote 
in Valencia. 

E. Martinez JuliS, Poetas drnmdticos valen^ 
cianos, II. E.M.W. 

Aguilar, Grace (•London VI 1816; 
fFrankfurt 16 IX 1847), English novelist 
and writer on Jewish history and religion; 
her novels are steeped in pious feeling. 

Spirit of Judaism (1842).— Novels: Valeqf 
Cedars (1850); Days of Bruce (1852). 

S. Aguilar. Memoir prof, to Home Influence 
(1859). R.M.H. 

Aguirre, Nataniel (•Cochabamba 1843; 

1 1885), Bolivian statesman and writer, 
author of a single novel, Juan de la Rosa 
(Paris, 1909), of, however, a certain sig¬ 
nificance. Aguirre stood for pronounced 
liberal views against the nostalgia of his 
time for the colonial past. 

Obras (191 x). E.Sa. 

Agustini) Dflmkra (•Montevideo 1884 
or x886; \ibid, 19x4), Uruguayan poet. 
Her poetry is modermsta and uninspired in 
form, enigmatic in content. Her theme is 
frequently erotic, but in an obscurely s>Tn- 
bolic way. Her influence on other women 
poets has not been altogether beneficial. 
She was murdered by her husband. 

El libro bianco (1907); Cantos de la maHana 
(19x0); Los cdlices vaclos (19x3 ).—Obras com* 
pletas (1924). E^Sa. 

Ahmad Paris A$h-Shldy8q (•Ashquti 
Lebanon 1801; +1887), Leb^ese Arab 
novelist and essayist, was the founder of 
the literary w*cckly Al-Jawu^ib in Con¬ 
stantinople. He was influenced by 
Rabelais. 

As*sdq *ald *s*sdqftmd fmtea *l*Farydq (Paris 

1855)- 

Pdr&s, 'Les premieres manifestations de la 
renaissance arabe', in Annalcs de Tinst. 
d'^tudea orient., I(i 934 - 3 S). C.R. 

Ahmad Khan, Sm Syed (•Delhi 1817; 
tAligarh 1898)^ Mohammedan educational 
and social reformer, and founder of the 
Aligarh movement. After the failure of 
the Indian mutiny of 1857 the Moslem 
community sank into a state of neglect, 
being outstripped by the quick-witted and 
progressive Hindus. The Syed, whose 
ancestors had held an important position 
in the court of Delhi, saw that the remedy 
lay in western education. He was con¬ 
firmed in this idea when he went to 
England in 1869, where he met Thomas 
Carlyle and other distinguished people. 
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On his return he published the fruits of 
his travels in a scries of letters in Urdu to 
the Aligarh Literary- Ga7,ette and started 
a monthly periodical 1 ahzib-ul-Akhluq 
(‘Social Reformer*). His Essays on the 
Life of Moiiartimed (London, 1870) were 
followed by his Tafsir’-al^Qurdn (‘com¬ 
mentaries on the Koran *). in which he 
denied that it was verbally inspired and 
maintained that it must be interpreted in 
the light of reason. In 1877 he realized 
the dream of his life when the viceroy of 
India, Lord Lytton, laid the foundation 
stone of the Mohammedan Anglo-Oriental 
College, which became in 1920 the Moslem 
university of Aligarh, ‘ an intellectual 
capital for Indian Moslems’. The Syed 
did for Moslems what Ram Mohan Roy- 
had done for the Hindu community. 

G. F. L. Graham, The Life and Work of Sir 
S, yi. /C. (igog); H. V. Hampton, Bsographiea/ 
Stu^/ies in Modern Indian Education (1946); 
W. Cantwell Smith, Modern Islam in India 
(t 94 <>)- H.G.R. 

Ahmedi, pseud, of Tacepdin Ibrahim 
(•*334; t-Vniasya 1413), Turkish poet. 
After studying in Egypt he became coun¬ 
poet to various Anatolian princes and Otto¬ 
man sultans. His lyrics are fresh and 
colourful. He wrote several romances in 
verse and a vast Alexander epic containing 
the earliest known chronicle of the Otto¬ 
man empire. 

MSS not cd., selections in S. N. Ergun’s 
TGrk SairUri^ I, and in N. S. Banarli’s ‘ Ahmedi 
ve dasitan-i tevarih-i mQluk-i dl-i Osman', 
TCirkiyat Meemuasi, IV {1939). 

C. Brockclmann, *Die Spnchc Afiyq FaSus 
und Ahmedls', S^itschr. Dt. Morgenliind. 
73 (I 9 i 9 )« F.I. 

Ahmed Pa^a (^Edime 1420?; fBursa 
1497), Turkish poet, a religious digniury' 
who lived mainly in Bursa. Bayazid II 
encouraged him to collect his poems into a 
book {Divan). His mastery of Persian 
prosody and his polished language made 
him, after $cyhi, the greatest forerunner of 
the classical era. 

MSS not ed.p see Ricu, Catalogue of the 
Turkish Manuscripts in the British Museum 
(f888). F.I. 

Ahron Ben Josef, 17th-century Yiddish 
poet. He described life in Ofen (^Buda), 
his native city. 

Ain Shain not Lid fun Ofen (Prague, 1688). 

J.S. 

Aikin^ John (*Kibworth 15 I 1747; 

CO 1770 Martha Jennings; fhondon 7 XII 
1822), English writer of biographies, 
memoirs and critical essays, a friend of 


Priestley, Howard and other liljeral 
thinkers. 

Btographieal Memoirs of Mediente in (Jreat 
Britain fi78o); Exeninf*s at Home (with .A. L. 
Ikirbriuld. 6 \ols. 1792-96). 

L. .Aikm, Memoir of J. A. (2 voU, 1823). 

R.M.H. 

Aikin, Lver (•Warrington 6 XI 1781; 
tLondon 29 I 1864), English writer of his¬ 
torical memoirs and biographies. A lively 
talker and letter-writer, her correspon¬ 
dence with Rev. W. E. Channing, Boston, 
reflects the religious, philosophic and 
literary' climate of the circle she and her 
father, John Aikin, mo\'ed in. 

Memoirs of the Court of Quecri Elizabeth 
(1818); Memoirs of the Court of James I (1822); 
Memoirs of Charles (1833); Life of Addison 
(*843). 

L. A y Memoirsy Miscellanies^ letters, cd. 
P. H. Ic Breton (1864). R.M.H. 

AiUy, Pierre d‘ (♦1350; French 

ecclesiastic and author. After having held 
the oflices of grand master of the College 
of Navarre and chancellor of the University 
of Paris he became bishop of Cambrai and 
eventually cardinal (1411) and presided 
over the third session of the council of 
Constance. In his Libel Ins de eniendatione 
eeclesiae (pub. 1631) he attacked the 
mendicant orders and the extravagance of 
the church dignitaries. 

Sermons (Strasbourg, 1490); French poems 
cd. A. Piaget, in Romania, 29 (1900) and L. 
Salcmbicr, in Memoires Soc, dmul. dc 
Cambrai, 67 (1913): Imago Mundiy cd. E. 
Huron (1931). 

L. Salembicr, Petrtn de AUiaco (1886); 
biblio. in Biblioth^que modeme, 12 (igoS). 

E.V. 

Ailred (•mo; +Rievaulx 12 I 1167), Eng¬ 
lish Cistercian devotional writer. Some¬ 
time after 1124 he joined the household of 
David, King of Scots, but in 1134 entered 
the monastery of Rievaulx of which he 
finally became abbot. His voluminous 
writings include devotional treatises, among 
them the Speculum Caritatis for which he is 
best known, a genealogy of the kings of 
England, a tract on the Battle of the Stan¬ 
dard, homilies on Isaiah, lives of St Ninian 
and Edward the Confessor, and an ex¬ 
quisite pastoral prayer. 

Life of A. by Walter Daniel (a monk of his 
monastery-), cd. and tr. Sir Maurice Powicke 
(1950); Migne, Patr. Lat.y 245; De Aninta^ cd. 

C. H. Talbot (1952). 

T. E. Harvey, A. of R. (1932). ItR.R. 

Aimcric dc Belenol (e. 1217-42), Pro¬ 
vencal troubadour from Lesparre 
(Medoc); first a cleric, later a jongleur. 
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His first troubadour songs were addressed 
to (icntillc de CJcnsac, wife of Raimon de 
Bentjuc et Rieux; he was then at courts in 
Provence, Savoy, Castile and finally 
Catalonia, where he died. Dante quotes 
him, probably because he admired the 
delicacy and elegance of style, matched to 
the subtle analysis of conventionally 
idealized courtly love. 

Poesies du troubadour A. de B., cd. M. 
Dumiirccu (1935). R.R.B. 

Aimeric de Peguilhan (c. 1193-1230), 
Provencal troubadour of burgher family. 
He left his native Toulouse because of an 
amorous complication, and achieved great 
fame as a poet at courts in southern France, 
Spain and finally Italy. He was the 
favourite troubadour of Azzo VI of Estc 
whose death he mourned in two laments. 
Further planhs^ about 40 cansos d'amor, 
various sirveutes and a whole series of 
tensors and parlimens are known. Aimeric 
is the typical versatile court troubadour 
to whom poetry is rather a skilled accom¬ 
plishment and a social activity than a re¬ 
creation of experience. 

N. Zingarelli, Intomo a due trovatori d*Italia 
(1899); V. Crcscini, * Nota sopra un famoso 
sirventese di A. de P.\ in Romanica Fragmen- 
ta(i932);G. Bertoni /11 “fablcP* di A. deP*, 
in Rev. de Ungues romnnes, 46 (1903); V. De 
Bartholomacis, Poesie provensali storiche 
relative a// 7 /^/fa (1931); P. Shepard, ‘Two 
proven^al Tcnzoni\ in Mod. Philol., 23 
(i 9 * 5 )> ‘Two derivatives of songs by A. de P.\ 
in Todd Memorial yolumes, I (1930); A. 
Kolscn, ‘ Ein Lied dcs Troubadours A. de P.\ 
in Zcitsch. f. franz. Sprache, 36 (1938); 
A. de P., XJJJth century poems, cd. and tr. 
W. S. Shepard and F. M. Chambers (1950). 

R.R.B. 

Ainger, Alfred (•London 9 IV 1837; 
fDerby 8 II 1904), English divine, humor* 
ist and man of letters, contributor to Punch 
and literary magazines and devoted editor 
of Lamb's works. 

Lamb, Crabbe (1882, 1903). 

E. Sichcl, Life and Letters of A, (1906). 

R.M.H. 

Ainsworth, William Harrison (•Man¬ 
chester 4 II 1805; 001826 Anne Ebers; 
fReigate 3 I 1882), English novelist. 
Ainsworth's writing began with precocious 
contributions to various periodicals but it 
was not until he had given up law and 
publishing in turn that he made his name 
as a popular and prolific writer of historical 
romances. His tedious and heavily de¬ 
tailed novels arc little read today. 

Sir John Chiverton (1826 ; with J. P. Aston); 
Rooktoood (3 vols, 1834); The Toteer of London 


(1840); Old Saint PauVs {3 vols. 1841); The 
L<wcashirc (1849); The Flitch of Paeon, 

or (hr Custom of Dunmosc (1854); The CoUccUd 
H'orks of Harrison Ainsicorth {12 vols, 1923). 

I<- H- Horne, A Netv Spirit of the Age, 11 
(1844); J. Evans, The Early Life of W, II. A. 
(1882); W. E. A. Axon, H*. H. A. A Memoir 
(1902); S. M. Ellis, IV. II. A. and Ms Friends 
(2 vols, 1911 ; with bibl.) ; M. Elwin, l^ictorian 
IVallflomers (1934). B.H. 

Airas de Santiago^ Joan {fi. 1250), 
Galician poet. He lived and composed 
lyrics at various courts in the Spanish 
peninsula. Over seventy of his poems have 
been preserved in the early Portuguese 
cancioneiros (q.v.). 

A. Gassner, ‘ Zwanzig Lieder des Joan Ayras 
de Santiago', in Miseeldnea de estudos em honta 
de D, Carolina Miehailis de Vasconcelos (1933). 

T.P.W. 

Akahito: see Yamabb no Akahito. 

Akazome Emon, Japanese poet of the 
first half of the 1 ith century. The tradi¬ 
tion that she wTotc the Eiga monogatari 
(q.v.) is doubtful. 

A. Miyamori, Masterpieces of Japanese 
Poetry (1936). E.B.C. 

Aken> Hein van (fbcforc 1330), Dutch 
poet, probably priest at Corbeke near 
Louvain. He wrote an abridged version 
of the Roman de la Rose and may have 
written Roman van Hcinric en Margriete 
van Limborch (benveen 1291 and 1317)* 
Huge van Tyberien (a translation of the 
French fabliau De VOrdene de Chevalerie) 
and several other works. 

Die Rose. cd. E. Verwnjs (1868); Hehtrie en 
Margriete von Limborch, ed. L. Ph. C. v. d. 
Bergh (2 vols, 1846-47), A. Mccstcrs (i 9 S 0 i 
modemued version by Albert Venvey (193?) J 
Huge van Tyberien was printed as Historie van 
Saladine at Oudenaarde in 1483. J.J.M. 

Akenside^ Mark (•Newcastle-upon-Tyne 
9X11721; tLondon 23 VII 1770), English 
poet and physician. His blank verse 
treatise, The Pleasures of Imagination 
(1744), ^ unique combination of aesthetic 

theory (mostly derivative) and poetic illus¬ 
tration, but its easy grace is seldom 
found in his stilTer satires and mytho¬ 
logical odes. 

The Poems of Mark Akenside. M,D. (1772) > 
TIu Poetical works of M. cd. A. Dyce 
(1894). ^ 

S. Johnson, Lives of the Poets. IV (1781); C. 
Bucke, On tlu Life. Writings and Gemus of A. 
(1832). B.H. 

AL-Akhtal| 7th-8th century Arabic poet. 
Though a Christian (belonging to a 
christianized Bedouin tribe), he became 



the court-poet of the Uma>7ad caliphs. He 
exchanged lampoons with Jarir. 

H. Lammens, *Lc chantre dcs Omiadcs: 
notes biographiques et littdraires sur Ic po^ce 
arabe chrdticn Ahtar, Journal Asiatiquc 
(1895); ‘Un po^tc royal k la cour des Omey- 
yades*. Ro'ue de rOneni chr^ricn, \'III. IX 
{1904); repr. in Etudei stn U siecU des Omey^ 
yades (1930). S.M.S. 

Aksakovy Ivan Sergeyevich (*1823; 
tr886), Russian journalist. In the 1860s 
he became one of the leaders of the Slavo¬ 
phil movement and gave in his articles a 
spirited summing up of its ideology. 

Sochinerriya (7 vols, 1886-87).—T. G. 
Masar>*k, The Spirit 0/ Russia (1919). J.L. 

Aksakov, Konstantin Sergeyevich 
(•Orenburg province 29 III 1817; f Zante 
7 XII i860), Russian historian, literary 
critic, and—like his brother Ivan—a Slavo¬ 
phil leader. His interpretation of Russian 
history was directed against Peter I and his 
reforms. To these he opposed the Russian 
patriarchal pattern of life based, in his 
opinion, not so much on legal values and 
the state (as in the West) but on conscience 
and on the traditional village commune. 

Polnoye sobranie tochinertiy (3 vols, 1861-80). 

S. A. Vengerov, Peredovoy borets slmyan^ 
ofiVstva (1907); T. G. Masaryk, The Spirit of 
Russia (1919); N. Berdyaev, The Russian Idea 
(* 947 ). J.L. 

Aksakov, Sergei Timofeyevich (•Ufa 20 
IX 1791; tMoscow3o IV 1859), Russian 
author and one of the founders of Russian 
realism. His family chronicle, Setneynaya 
khronika {A Russian Gentleman^ tr. J. D. 
Dufif, I 9 J 7 )» begun in 1840 and published 
in 1856, gives a panorama of life on the 
Bashkirian steppes. His autobiographic 
Detskie gody Bagrova vnuka (1858; Years of 
Childhood, tr. J. D. Duff, 1916) and Vospo^ 
sninaniya (1856; A Russian Schoolboy, tr. 
J. D. Duff, 1917) are its continuation. The 
same homely charm is typical of Aksakovas 
Zapiski ob uzhenyi ryhy (1847) and Zapiski 
ruzheynogo okliotnika (1852) both abound¬ 
ing in vivid descriptions of animals and of 
nature. For historians of literature his 
LiUratumye i teatrahiye vospominaniya 
(1858) and Istoriya moego znakomstva s 
Gogolem arc of importance. Aksakov 
lived for many years as a civil servant in 
Mostow where he was connected with 
the literary and Slavophil circles. 

V. Mezhev, S, T. A. (r888); V. Ostrogorsky, 

*S. A, (1891); O. Miller, Russkie pisaUli posle 
Gogolya, III (1909); S. A. Vengerov, Krttiho^ 
biograficheskiy slovar^, I (1915). J.L. 

A 1 *J Oriental names with this prefix are 
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alphabetized under their second com¬ 
ponent, 

Ala manni , Luigi (*FIorcnce 1493; fAm- 
boise 1536), Italian poet. A member of 
the academy of the Orti Oricellari and a 
friend of ^lachiavelli, Alamanni trans¬ 
ferred to France after the fall of the 
Florentine republic and became court 
poet to Francis I. His most important 
work is a didactic poem, Della Coltivazione 

(*546)- 

Versi e prose dt L. ^llamanni, ed. P. RafTaelli 
(2 vols, 1859). 

H. Hauvettc, Vn exile florevtin a la cour de 
France au XVI siicle: L. A., sa vie et son 
(zutre (1903). J 3 .R, 

Alan of Lille, Doctor Universalis (fCit- 
eaux 1203), French humanist and Platonist, 
yet showing some Aristotelian influences. 
He wrote an Ars praedicandi; a treatise, De 
fide catholica contra haereticos (Cathars, 
Vaudois, Jews, Mohammedans); Anti^ 
claudianus, a poetical allegor>' on the crea¬ 
tion of the soul; and De Planetu Naturae, on 
Nature’s complaint against the breaking of 
her laws. 

Mignc, Pair. Lat., 210; T. Wright, Anglo- 
Saxon Satirical Poets, vol. II (1872); The Com¬ 
plaint of Nature, tr. D. M. Moffat (1908). 

M. Ba^gartncr, Die Philosothie des Alanus 
de Ifisulis (1896); G. R. de Lagc, Alain de 
Lille (1951). F.J.E.R. 

Alarcdn, J. R. de: sec Ruiz de Alarc<5n. 

Alarcdo, Pedro Antonio de (•Guadix 
*833; 00 Paulina Contreras y Reyes; 

fMadrid 1891), Spanish novelist. He 
began his literary career as a revolutionary, 
anti-clerical journalist; he ended it as the 
upholder of tradition and of devout 
Catholicism. He volunteered for the 
Moroccan campaign of 1859-60 and was 
wounded. His Diario de un testigo de la 
guerra de Africa (1859), a vivid chronicle 
of the war, won for him a nation-wide 
reputation. Humour, quick action, por¬ 
trayal of characters and stylization of local 
atmosphere make him excel as a short 
novel writer {Novelas Cortas, 1881-82; El 
capitdn Veneno, 1881, etc.). His inter¬ 
national fame rests on El sombrero de ires 
picos (1874), the masterpiece of modem 
Spanish t^es; a witty, almost farcical 
resetting of an old malicious Spanish 
ballad. His long novels mark a transition 
from romanticism to realism but here 
good narrative is marred by moralizing 
rhetoric. El escdndalo (1875) has not 
survived its early success. More readable 
today is El niko de la bola (1880), an 
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ALAS Y URESA 

intcTcslin>{ drama in a popular Andalusian 
scttinK- 

Ohras covtphla^ (19 voh. 1X99). new cd. by 
Martinet Klciscr (1943).—T/ir Strantie Friend 
of TiUf Gil, tr. F. J. A. Darr (1S90) ; The Tall 
11‘ofnan, tr. A. O^’den, in his ChrisIntas Stories 
froin Fretfch and Spanish Writers (1893); 
A/oor? and f'hrisiians and Other Tales, tr. 
M. J. Serrano (iXgi); The Ltist Act of Sorjtto^ 
ir. F. J. A. Darr (1892); Captain Wnmn or 
Poison, tr. (». Casement (1914); The Three- 
Cornered Hat, tr. F. J. Fassett, Jr. (1918, 

W. C. Atkinson, 'P.A.A.\ in Bull. Span. 
Studies (1933) R.M.N. 

Alas y Urena, Lfopoldo, pseud. ClarIn 
(•Z anipra 1H52; aOnofre Garcia Ar- 
j^ucllcs; tON icdo 1901), Spanish novelist, 
critic and professor of law at Oviedo 
university. Formed by the Krausista 
movement (see Sanz dkl Rlo), a man of 
wide culture and original mind, he turned 
his attention early in his career to the novel, 
both as critic and author. His inRucncc 
on Spanish contemporary letters has not 
yet been fully appreciated. For years his 
acute, well-informed and severe criticisms 
—Solos and Paliques —were a\s'aitcd and 
dreaded by authors throughout Spain. 
His power as a critic has until recently 
overshadowed his reputation as a ^rcat 
novelist. His conception of the novel as a 
work of art, a rcHection of contemporary 
life and an indirect vehicle for reforms, 
finds perfect expression in La Regenta (2 
vols, 1884-85), one of the masterpieces 
of modem European fiction, in which 
we arc shown a host of life-size characters 
in a portrayal of a provincial towTi. 
Without sentimentality, with humour and 
an excellent style, Alas reveals the 
conflict between sacred and profane love, 
in which the heroine is slowly crushed by 
the malice and boredom of the world 
around her. When Alas turned to writing 
short stories he produced such gems as 
Pipdy El sombrero del seHor CurOy fAdidSy 
cordcraHtr. W. Brooks \x\ Retold in English^ 
1905) and El Senor. 

Pdginas escogidas, cd. Azorln (1917); Pipd 
etc. (1886). El Sehor y lo demds son cuentos 
(1886); Dofla Berta (1896; Buenos Aires, 
1943); Su unieo hijo (I 913 )« 

A. Brent, L, A. and * La Regetita* (Missouri, 
1951); C. Clavcrfa, 'Flaubert y la Regenta* 
and 'Clarfn y Renan', in Cirtco estudxos de 
literatura modtrna (1949); E. Clochiatti x L. A. 
^ClarltP, Su crltica y estitica (Quebec, 
1949); J. A. Cabezas, Clarim El troxnneiano 
universal (1936); see also Insula (1952). 

R.M.N. 

Alberdiogk Thijnii Josephus Albbatus 
•Amsterdam 13 VIII 1820; ooWilhclmina 


A. S. Kerst; *7 HI 1889), Dutch 

poet and short-story writer, often used 
Pauwcls Forccsticr as pseudonym for his 
critical and journalistic work. His life's 
work was entirely devoted to Roman 
Catholic emancipation, advocated in his 
periodicals De Dietsche Warandc (1855- 
87) and Volksalmanak voor Nedcrlandschc 
Katholicken (1852-89). He reassessed 
the importance for Dutch culture of the 
catholic middle ages, established contact 
with Flanders, studied Vondel, but in his 
own poetry followed Bilderdijk; it is 
seldom without a certain harshness of style 
and thought: De Klok van Delft (1846); 
Het Voorgcborchtc (1853). His best prose 
is to be found in his short stories, De 
Organist van den Dom (1848) and Portretten 
van J00st van den Vondel (1876). 

Werken, cd. J. F. M. Stcrck (7 vols, 1908- 
20). 

'Fen Brink, Gesch. t*. d, Noord^Ned* Letteren^ 
2(1904; with biblio.). J.W.W. 

Albcric ‘von Bisinzo' = Pisan 900, 
Dr6mc or Brian^on, H. Alpes 1120). 

Author of the earliest French romance 
about Alexander the Great, of which only 
105 lines arc extant; an idea of the w*holc 
can be formed from the Alexanderlied by 
Lamprccht. The work was w'ritten in 
Franco-Pro venial and based on the Epitome 
yulii Valerii and the De proeliis of the arch¬ 
priest Leo. See Lambert lb Tort. 

Ed. and discussed by A. Foulct, The Medieval 
French Roman d^AlexandrCy HI (1949)* F.W. 

Albcric of Trols-Fontalnes (ti24i)» 
French Cistercian, wrote a chronicle, from 
the Creation to his own day. It is of 
value for events of his own time. 

Chronicort, cd. P. Schcffcr-Boichorst, A/e«. 
Germ. Hist., Script.y 23.—W. Lippert, *Zu 
Guido von Bazoches und A. v. T.\ in Neues 
Archiv, 17 O891). F.J.E.R. 

Albert) Heinrich (•Lobenstcin 8 VII 
1604; tKdnigsberg 6 X 2651), German 
composer and poet, nephew of the com¬ 
poser Heinrich SchUtz. From 1630 he was 
cathedral organist at KOnigsberg. He was 
a prominent member of the ‘ KOnigsberg 
circle * of poets, including Simon Dach and 
Robert Robertin, many of whose poems 
were set to music in his Arien. Some 
of his hymns are to be found in English 
hymnals. 

Ariett (8 vols, 2638-54), ed. L. H. Fischer 
(texts, 2883) and E. Bemouilli and H. Kret- 
schmar (music, 1903). 

J. MOllcr-Blattttu, 'Heinrich Albert und das 
deutsche Barocklied*, Deutsche Vicrteljahr- 
schrift {. Lit. u. Geistesgesch. (1952); GQnther 
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Muller, Ceschichu dct deutschen Uedes lir)zs)-, 
J. Julian, Dictionary of ffynitivlogv (1892). 

I.WF. 

Albert of Stade (-r. 1300; ti26i). Ger¬ 
man chronicler and poet, was abbot of the 
Benedictine monastc^- in Stadc from 1232 
to 1240, when he joined the Franciscans. 
His principal works are a universal chron¬ 
icle to 1256, and an epic poem on the 
Trojan war. 

Troilus, ed. Th. Merzdorf (1875;; Annates 
Stadenscs cd. J. M. Lappcnbcrc. in Mon. 
Germ. Hist., Scriptores. XVI (1859). 

L. Wciland, in Forsch. 2. dt. Gesch, XIII 

^'873). R.R.R. 

Alberti, Leon Battista (*06003 1404; 
tRome 1472), Italian scientist, artist and 
writer. The illegitimate son of a wealthy 
family of Florentine merchants, he studied 
at yenicc, Padua and Bologna. He was a 
typical renaissance figure, an embodiment 
of the humanistic ideal of the complete 
marl. His most important work is Delia 
famigtia (i 437 ~ 4 i). si treatise in the form of 
dialogues in which are discussed the 
education of children, matrimony, domestic 
life, the duties of a father, and (in book IV 
which is not closely related to the preceding 
sections) friendship. The first complete 
edition was published in 1845. He is the 
author also of treatises in Latin on 
sculpture, painting and architecture, De 
statua, De pictura and De re aedificatoria. 

Opere vetgari di L. B. A., cd. A. Bonucci (< 
vols, 1843-49); I tibri di famigtia, crit. ed. G. 
Mancmi (1908); 1 primi ire tibri della famigtia. 
annot. cd. F. C. Pellegrini (1911). 

G. Mancini, Vita di L. B. A. (2nd ed. 
1911); M. L. Gengaro, L. B. A., teorico e 
aremtetto del rinatamenlo (1939); S. Saitta, 
L'educazioae dell'unianesimo in Italia (1928)' 
G. Semprini, L. B. A. (1927); L. Gaudenaio. 
L. B. A. (1932); A. Stokes, Art and Science 
(* 949 ). B.R. 

Alber^us, Acidius (•Deventer 1560; 
tMunich 9 HI 1620), German publicist, a 
forerunner of Grimmelshausen and 
Abraham a Sancta Clara. He is ehiefiy 
remembered for his translations of Mateo 
Alemin’s Gusmdn de Alfarache (1615), 
which inaugurated the German picaresque 
novel, and of various works by Antonio de 
Guevara. 

Lucifers KSnigreieh und Seelengejaidt (1616; 
ed. R. von Liliencron, 1883): Christi umert 
Il^n Kdnigreich und Seelengejaidt (16x8}; 
Htmschleifer (1618); Himmliselie Kamtnerherrn 
(« 6 ^). 

V. Moser, ‘Bibliographischeszu A.', Zschr.f. 
dt. Philologie, XLVIII; K. von Rcinhard- 
Btdttner, ‘ Agidiua A., der Vater de* deutschen 
Schelmenromans Jahrb. f. mOnchner Gesch. 


(1888); G. Himmler, Zur Sprnche des A 
(1902-03). I..\V.F. 

Albertus Magnus (‘Lauingen 1206- 
tCologne 15 XI 1280), of noble birth, 
studied at Padua, where he became a 
Dominican, taught at Paris, where Thomas 
Aquinas was his pupil, and Cologne, and 
was bishop of Regensburg, 1260-62. He 
was the first to sec the great value for theo¬ 
logy of Graeco-Arabian science and philo¬ 
sophy. His encyclopaedic efforts aimed at 
m^ing accessible to the West the whole of 
this knowledge and to provide a commen¬ 
tary’, especially on the work of .Aristotle and 
his commentators. From Albert flowed 
nvo influences, the Aristotelian (Thomas 
Aquinas) and the neo-platonic, scientific 
and mystical (Dietrich of Freiburc 
Eckhart). 

Ed. Paris, 1890—99; for modem eds of some 
separate works, and for general biblio.. .see M. 
de ^\ulf, liistoire de la Pliilosophie medievale, 
II (1936): E. Gilson, Lfi Pliilosophie au tnoyen 
<«'(>947)- F.J.E.R. 

Alberus, Erasmus (•Sprendlingen. Wet- 
tcrau c. 1500; tNeubrandenburg 5 V 1553), 
German reformer and satirist. Taught by 
Luther and friend of Melanchthon, wrote 
popular Buck von der Tugend und Weisheit 
containing 49 Aesopian fables in fluent 
German verse fre.shly told, humorous and 
full of local colour. Also wrote hynuis and 
religious tracts. 

Buck V. d. Tugend u. Weisheit (1550), ed. VV. 
Braune (1892); IJymiis, ed. H. Stromberger 
(1857): Gesprdchbuchlein, cd. O. Clemen 
(1906). 

F. Schnorr v. Carolsfcld, E. A. (1893); E. 
Kemer, E. Alber (1910). D.G.D. 

Albizzi, Rinaldo dbgli (•Florence 1370; 
fAncona z II 1442), Italian writer. Floren¬ 
tine statesman; head of the oligarchy 
opposed by Cosimo de’ Medici. The dis¬ 
patches he sent home from his Florentine 
embassies are an outstanding example of 
vivid political prose. 

Commissioni di B. degli A. dal ijgg al 1433, 
ed. Guasti (3 vols, 1867-73); Prosalori volgari 
del Quattrocento, cd. Varese (in prep.). M.W. 

AJbo, Joseph (*£. 1380; t^'Ionteal 
Spanish Hebrew pWlosopher. Latest of 
the great medieval Jewish religious philo¬ 
sophers, he tried to formulate Judaism in 
three basic dogmas. His work is mainly a 
popularization of the ideas of his teacher, 
Hasdai Crescas (1340-1410). 

Sefer ha-iqqarim, ed. with Eng. tr. I. 
Husik (s vols, 1930). 

I. Husik, History of Medieval yetcish Philo- 
iophy (sth ed., 1946). C.R. 
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AJbov, Mikhail Nilovich (^St Peters¬ 
burg 1851 ; t> 9 i 0. Kussian author whose 
narratives show Dostoyevsky's influence. 
Mis dominant mood is one of a futile 
revolt against the dreariness of ordinary- 
existence, and his predilection for morbid 
psychological states is conspicuous. 

Sobronie sochineniy (8 vols, 1906-08).— L. 
Gurevich, Literahtra iestetika (1912). J.L. 

Albrecht, Friedrich Wilhelm (•Linden- 
berg 4 X 1774; fGross-Beuster 8 I 1840). 
Low German poet, was pastor in the Alt- 
mark. His treatment of rural themes has 
a moralizing tendency. 

Plattdeultche Gedichte von einem allmdrkt~ 
schen I^ndmaim (1817-18). 

F. Wenzlau, Nicderdt. Jahrb., 26 (1900). 

G.C. 

Albrecht von Eyb ("nr Ansbach 1420, 
tEichstatt 1475), Gennan writer. Studied 
for 16 years in Italy; died as canon of 
Eichstdtt. As moralist he is in the medi¬ 
eval tradition : his Ehebllchlein was reprinted 
several times from 1472. His translations, 
inter alia from Plautus, his attention to 
style and interest in rhetoric (of which he 
compiled a handbook) permit his inclusion 
amongst the early humanists. 

M. Herrmann, Deutsche Schrijten des A. v. E. 
(2 vols, 1890) and A. v. E. und d. Fnihseit d. dl. 
Humanismus (includes texts, 1893); J. A. Hil¬ 
ler, A. V. Eyb, medieval moralist (1939). 

F.P.P. 

Albrecht von Halberstadt (fl. 1210-50, 
at the Saxon monastery of jeehaburg), 
author of the first direct translation into 
German of Ovid’s Metamorphoses. Dwarfs 
and elves replace satyrs and fauns in a more 
Northerri setting. Two fragments of one 
manuscript have come down to us: the 
work evidently evoked no response, until 
Georg Wickram adapted it in 1545. 

The fragments in Zs. f. dt. Altertum XI 
(1859) and Germania X (1865); Wickram’s 
version: J. Bolte, G. W.'s Werhe, vols VII and 
VIII (1905-06). F.P.P. 

Albrecht von Johannsdorf {fl. 1185- 
1209), Bavarian minnesinger, attested as 
ministerialis in the service mainly of the 
bishops of Passau. He knew both the 
Proycn9al poets and the Rhenish min¬ 
nesingers and has some stanzas in their 
cortvention; but generally the love he sings 
of is a relationship evidently as real to him 
as the crusade (probably 1197) in which 
he_ took part, and his Christian faith. 
Minnesang has greater artists but few 
writers of equal integrity. 

Minnesangs FrUhling, cd. K. Lachmann—C. 
v. Kraus (1944); good intro, and some trs in 


iM. F. Richey. Essays on the Med. Germ. iMie 
Lyric ( 1943 )- F.P.P. 

Albrecht von Scharfenberg {ft. 1280), 
German writcr(s), (a) author of a transla¬ 
tion of R. de Boron’s Merlin and an epic 
Sci/rid von Ardemont, both known only in 
adaptations of Ulrich Fuetrer; possibly 
identical with (b) ’Albrecht, author of der 
jiingcre Titurcl' (c. 1270), an enormous 
amplification, in the ‘obscure ’ style, of the 
Grail story, carried forward to Prester 
John. It is extant in over 40 widely 
divergent MSS and was long held to be 
mainly the work of Wolfram von Eschen- 
bach, merely ‘completed’ by Albrecht. 
Interest today seems to be restricted to 
the description and allegorical interpreta¬ 
tion of the Grail Temple’s architecture. 

Ed. F. Panzer, Merlin u. Seifr. de A. von 
Albr. V. Sch. in der Dcarheilung Ulrich Filetrers 
(1902); K. A. Hann, Der jungere Tit. (1842, 
inadequate but is unlikely to have a successor); 
F. Zamckc, Der Graltempel, Vorstudie zu einer 
Ausgabe des j. T. (1876), from which excerpts 
in J. Kilrschner, Dl. Nat.-Lit., IV (ii). 

E. Haiti (‘d. Dichtcr des j. T.’) and J. von 
Dam (* Albr. v. Sch.’) in W. Stammicr, Die dl. 
Lit. des MAs, Verfasserle.e. I (1933). F.P.P. 

Albuquerque, Afonso de (•Alhandre 
1461: t off Goa 15 XII 1515), Portuguese 
general. As viceroy of India he virtually 
founded the Portuguese empire in the 
East. His letters, accounts of his various 
campaigns sent to King Manuel I, are 
masterpieces of direct, vivid prose, rising at 
times to an almost biblical grandeur. 

Carteu de . . . cd. Bulhilo Pato and Lopes de 
Mcndon9a (7 vols, 1884-1935); A. BaiSo, 
Alguns ascendentes de A. e seu fiiho (1915). 

T.P.W. 

Albuquerque, BrAs db (*Alhandre 1500; 
fLisbon 1580), Portuguese historian, son 
of Afonso dc Albuquerque. His Comm- 
idrios, a clear account of events in the East 
in the early 16th century, is largely based 
on his father’s letters to IGng Manuel. 

Comentdrios de Afonso de Albuquerque (t$571 
augmented ed., 1576; The Commentaries of 
the Great Afonso Dalboquerque, tr. W. dc Grey 
Birch, 4 vols, 1875-84); A. BaiSo, Alguns 
ascendentes de Albuquerque e seu fiUto (l9t5). 

T.P.W. 

Alcaeus, Greek lyric poet of Mytilene in 
Lesbos (late 7th to early 6th century B.C.). 
TSvicc exiled, fighting for the aristocrats 
against the tyrants Myrsilus and Pittacus. 
Wrote hymns, political songs, and drinking 
songs in Aeolic dialect and a great variety 
of metres including the Alcaic named after 
him. He uses a minimum of epithets and 
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achieves his effects by flow of rhythm and 
reducing words to a minimum. 

E. Lobel, Alcatifranmenia (1927); Iv. Diehl, 
Anlholo^ia lyrica Graeca (1949); J. M. 
Edmonds, Lyra Graeca (1922, with tr.)- 

C. M. Bowra, Greek Lyric Poetry (1936). 

T.B.L.W. 

Alcaic Galiano, Antonio (•Cadiz 1789; 
ti86s), Spanish statesman and writer. 
The despotism of Ferdinand VII sent him 
into exile in England, a country' which 
influenced him greatly. His literary repu¬ 
tation rests on his memoirs, published 
posthumously, and on his prologue to the 
duque de Rivas' El moro expdsito (1834), 
considered the manifesto of Spanish 
romanticism in the same way as is 
Wordsworth's ‘ Preface ’ to the Lyrical 
Ballads. 

Rtcuerdos de un aticiano (1878); Memorias 
(1886). 

M. Serrano S^^nz^^utobiografias y memorias 
(1905); L. Alas, *A. G.\ in La Espaha del 
Siglo XIX, 2 (1886). R.M.N. 

Alcaic Y^ez de Ribera, J£r6nimo de 
(•Segovia 1563; Spanish novelist. 

After studying theology and medicine 
in Segovia and Valencia, he practised 
as a doctor in Seville. The tvs'o parts 
of his picaresque novel, Alofiso mozo de 
muchos amos or El donado habladoty ap¬ 
peared in 1624 and 1626. The subject- 
matter is disposed to show the dangers of 
indiscretion. 

Bibl. Autorcs Esp., XVIll; A. Volbucna 
Prat, La novela picaresca espaHola (1946). 

E.M.W. 

Alcdzar, Baltasar del (•Seville 1530; 
^ibid. 1606), Spanish poet. He studied 
the humanities and served as a soldier in 
the Spanish fleet. Later he married and 
became the steward of a Sevillian noble. 
His best poems arc satirical epigrams, 
humorous songs and descriptions of the 
pleasures of life. His style is easy, con¬ 
versational and racy. He preferred the 
traditional Spanish metres and forms, 
though he also wrote in the Italian ones. 

Poeslas. cd. F. Rodriguez Marfn (1910). 

E.M.W. 

Alciato, Andrea (•Alzatc 8 V 1492; 
fPavia 12 I 1550), Italian lawyer and 
humanist, held various teaching posts in 
France and Italy. His Emblerm proved 
immensely popular and, in illustrated 
editions, set a fashion in moral symbols 
which proved influential in both literature 
and the fine arts. 

De verborum rignifieatione (Lyons, 153^)# 


FmhUmata (Augsburg, 1531 ; Eng. tr., 
collected works ^4 vols. Basic, i54t>—49). 

P- E. Viard, . 1 . (1926, with biblio.). 

D H 

Alcidamas of Hi.aha (4th century n.c.), 
Greek sophist and rhetorician, pupil of 
Gorgias. He upheld the importance of 
instructed improvisation in rhetoric, against 
the elaborate artistry of Isocrates. 

F. Blass, Antiphon (1S92) and Die Attische 
Beredsamkeit 11 (2nd cd. 1892). D.J.F. 

Alciphron (2nd-3rd centur>' A.D.), writer 
of Greek prose epistles, whose snde and 
settings arc drawn from 4th-ccntury 
Athens, particularly from New Comedy. 
There are four groups: letters from fisher¬ 
men, farmers, parasites and courtesans— 
the nvo latter the more successful. Alci¬ 
phron is artificial, sometimes tediously $0, 
but may achieve vividness and grace. 

M. A. Schepers, Alciphroths Pheforis 
Epistularum libri IV (1905); A. R. Benner and 
F. H. Fobes, The letters of Alciphron^ Aclian 
and Philostratus (Locb Libr., 1949); tr. F. A. 
Wright (1923). 

C. N. Jackson, *An ancient letter writer— 
Alciphron' in Harvard Essays on Classical 
.Subjects (1912); L. Prcvialc, ' l.*Epistolario di 
Alcifrone', in Niondo Classico, II (1932). 

E.W.H. 

Alcmaer, Heikric van, Dutch poet who, 
late in the isth ccntur>% divided Reinaert ii 
(sec Revnaru) into books and chapters, 
adding a short commentary. From this 
chapbook, fragments of which were re¬ 
covered in the printing of Gheracrt Lccu 
(Antwerp c. 1487), the German Reinke Vos 
(LUbcck 1498) was adapted. 

J. W. Muller, in Tijdschr. Ncdcrl. T. & 
Lett., VIII and XLI. J.J.M. 

Aleman, Greek lyric poet (7th century 
B.C.). Wrote in Sparta but perhaps origin¬ 
ated from Sardis. Most of the sur\'iving 
fragments come from songs written for 
choruses. His imagery is vivid and his 
descriptions include the famous sleep scene 
adapted by Goethe in Vber alien Gipfeln. 

E. Diehl, Anthologia lyrica Graeca (1949); 
J. M. Edmonds, Lyra Graeca (1922, with ir.). 

C. M. Bowra, Greek Lyric Poetry (1936); 
D. L. Page, Aleman (1951). T.B.L.W. 

Alcoforadot Mariana (*Bcja 1640; fibid. 
28 VII 1723), Portuguese nun who for 0 
time was thought to have written the 
famous Lettres Portugaiscs (1669), five 
passionate love-letters purporting to be 
written by a Portuguese nun to the French 
noble Noel Bouton de Chamilly, No 
Portuguese original of the letters has ever 
come to light and they are now generally 
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considered to have been an invention of 
tiu'ir Fruncli publisher. The letters 
achieved wide Kuropean popularity; the 
first Portuguese translation appeared in 
1X19. 

Letirrs Portue/tises traduitts <*n Franfms 
(1669; line. tr-» Five letters from a Nun 
to a C<ival\er^ 1678; The letters of a Portu- 
eurse Nufty tr. E. Prestage, 1893). 

L. Cordeiro, Soror »\fariann, a Fretra Portu^ 
Rt4fso (1888); F, C. Green, 'Who %va.s the 
author of the Lettres Portugaiscs’*?’ in 
Mod. Lang. Rev. (April, 1926); A. Gonsalves 
Rodrigues. M. A., hutoria e critica de utna 
fraiu/c liter dr in (1935). T. P. W*. 

Alcott) Amos Bronson (•Wolcott, Conn. 
29 XI 1799; cc 1830 Abigail May; fCon- 
cord, Mass. 24 X 18X8), American cduca* 
tionist and philosopher. Suffering from 
inadequate education, Alcott advocated 
improvements in teaching, using uncon¬ 
ventional methods. He helped found the 
famous 'rransccndcntal Club and contri¬ 
buted to its periodical, I'hc Dial. A keen 
supporter of the utopian projects of his 
time, iVlcott found expression for his 
peculiar insights at the Concord School of 
Philosophy. 

Observatiom on.the Principles and Methods of 
Infant Instruction (1830); The Doctrine and 
OtscipUne of Human Culture (1836); Tablets 
(1868); Concord Days (1872); Table-Talk 
(1877); Ralph Waldo Emerson (1882); Sonnets 
and Canzonets (1882); The Journals of A., 
cd. Gdcll Shepard (1938). 

O. Shepard, Pedlar's Progress: The Life of A. 
(j937)l H* H. Mocltjc, Sheltering Tree: A 
Story of the briendship of Ralph Waldo Emerson 
and A. H. A. (1943); D- McCuskey, Bronson 
AUotty Teacher (1940). ll.L C. 

Alcott, LotqsA May (•Germantown, Pa. 
29 XI 1832; tBoston, Mass. 6 III i888), 
American writer of children's novels. 
Daughter of A. B. Alcott, Louisa began by 
writing melodramatic skits for home per¬ 
formance. Recognition came with Hos^ 
pital Sketches^ based on her experiences as 
a Civil-War nurse; Little Women became 
tremendously popular. In this and later 
novels she is noted for realistic portraits 
and genuine American backgrounds. 

Floicet Fables (1855); Hospital Shetches 
(1863); Moods {1865); Little Women (1868); 
An Old-Fashioned Girl (1870): Little Men 
(1871); Aunijo^s Scrap-Bag vots, 1872-82); 
Work (1873); Eight Courim (1875); Silver 
Pitchers (1876); Rose in Bloom (1876); A 
Modern Mephistopheles (1877); Under the Lilacs 
(1878); Jack and Jill (1880); Proverb Stories 
(1882); Spinning-Wheel Stories (1884); Jo^s 
Boys and Hou; They Turned Out (1886); A 
Garland for Girls (1888); L. M. A.: Her Life, 
Letters and Journals (ed. E. D, Cheney, 1889). 


K. Anthony, L. M. A. (1938); G. Bradford, 

Portraits of Americm Women ( 1919); C. Meigs, 
Im incihlc (1933); L. Gulliver, L. M. A.: 

.1 Rib/wgraphy (1932); M. Stem, L.M.A. 
(1952). H.L.C. 

Alcuin or Ealhwine (•York 735; fTours 
804), ecclesiastic and poet (in Latin), who, 
as Charlemagne’s adviser, carried English 
scholarship to western Europe. 

Mignc, Pair. I^t.^ C, Cl; letters in P. 
Monumenta Alcuiniana (1873). 

E. M. Wilmot-Buxton, A. (1922); H. O. 
Taylor, The Mediaeval Mind, I (4th cd. 1925); 
W. Levison, England and the Continent in the 
Eighth Century (1946); A. Kleinclausz, A, 
(1948); E. S. Duckett, A., friend of Charle¬ 
magne (1952). R.W.B. 

Aldaca, Francisco de, ‘el divino’ (•Al- 
cintara 1537; fAIcazarkcbir 1578), Spanish 
poet. He was a soldier, killed in King 
Sebastian's unlucky expedition to Morocco. 
He wrote on religious, amatory and military 
topics. His works were published post¬ 
humously in 1589, 1591. His epistle in 
tercets to Arias Montano is of great merit. 
His other poems arc interesting. 

Eplstola a Arias Montanoy cd. Cossfo (1935); 
Cnncionero de 1628, cd. J. M. BIccua (1945); 
Epistolario poBico complete, ed. A. Rodriguez 
Mohino (1946). 

L. Cemuda, ‘Tres pocmas mctaflsicos', in 

Insula (1948); K. Vosslcr, Escritoresy poetas de 
EsparUi (i 944 )- E.M.W. 

iUdhelm {•c. 650; t25 V 709) bishop of 
Sherborne, Anglo-Saxon scholar, studied 
at Malmesbury under the Irishman Mad- 
dubh and at Canterbury under Hadrian. 
He wrote a strange and tortuous Latin, 
both in prose and in verse. His De virgim- 
talc is a versification of his prose treatise on 
the same subject. 

Mon. Germ. Hist., Auct. Antiq, XV.—G. F. 
Browne, A. (1903); E. S. Duckett, Anglo- 
Saxon Saints and Scholars {1947), F.J. E. R. 

Aldrich^ Thomas Bailey (•Portsmouth, 
N,H. II XI 1836; 001865 Lilian Wood¬ 
man; tBoston 19 III 1907), American poet 
and short-story writer. Editor of the 
Atlantic Monthly after Howells, he de¬ 
fended the ‘genteel* tradition. His con¬ 
centrated and polished verses are little read 
today; most enduring is the semi-autobio- 
graphical narrative, Tho Story of a Bad 
Boy (1870). 

Marjorie Dexw (1873); Cloth of GcAd, and 
Other Poems (1874); The Writings of T. B, A. 
(9 vols, 1907). 

F. Greeoalet, Life of A. (1908). H.L.C. 

Aleandro> Girolamo (•Motta 13 11 
1480: fRome 31 I 1542), Italian humanist^ 
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Spent 1508-16 in France, greatly en¬ 
couraging Greek studies. Returning to 
Italy he became papal librarian (1519) and 
a cardinal (1538). 

J. Pacquicr, VU de J. (J900) and Lettres 
de y. A, ( 1 909). D.H. 

Aleardi, Aleardo (•Verona 4 XI 181 a; 
fFlorencc 17 VII 1878), Italian poet. To 
his contemporaries, Aleardi represented 
the romantic ideal of poet-patriot. He 
collaborated with Giovanni Prati in a 
patriotic journal, II Caffi Pedrocchi, and 
in his poetry he expressed, as openly as 
he dared, his hopes for the liberation of 
Italy. He was twice imprisoned by the 
Austrians (1852 and 1859). His most 
interesting political poems arc Arnalda di 
Roca (1844), Le Citta italiatie marinare e 
commercianti (1856), in which he shouts 
how commerce and sea-trade have in the 
past been the source of Italy^s regeneration, 
and I Tre Fiumi (1857), in which he points 
to Piedmont as the power from which 
Italy may hope for liberation. His love 
poetry, especially the Leitrre a Marta 
(1847), appealed to contemporary taste and 
was eagerly learnt by heart, 

Raffaello e la Fomarino (1855); Le tre 
fanciuUe (1856); 1 Setie Soldati (1861); Canti 
(collected poems, 1864); Canii scelti^ cd. L. 
GrilH (1918}. 

U. Ma^aini, Amori epolitica di A. A. (2 vols, 
1930); G. Giuliano, A. A. nclUi vita c nelV 
arU (l 934 )* B.R, 

Alecis (or Alexis), Guillaume (•1425?; 
tr486?), French poet. A Benedictine 
monk at La Lyre, Normandy, he may have 
died on a pilgrimage to the Holy Land, 
Although he occasionally composed verse 
on religious themes, most of his poems arc 
satirical and deal with the failings of man¬ 
kind. Similarities in subject matter and 
treatment between some of these and the 
anonymous farce, Maisire Pierre Pathelin 
(1464 ?), have suggested his authorship of 
the latter, but the evidence is far from con¬ 
clusive. 

(Euvres poitiques^ cd. A. Piaget and E. Piece 
(3 vols, 1896-1908). 

C. Gu6ry, G. Alexis (1917); L. Cons, 

Auteur dt la Farce de Pathelin (1926); R. T. 
Holbrook, G. A. et Pathelin (1928). A.H.D. 

Alecsandrif Vasile (•Bacau 21 VII 1821; 
fMircesti 22 VllI 1890), Rumanian writer. 
He attended the French school in laasy 
f 1828-34), then went to Paris to study first 
medicine then law, both of which he gave 
up for literature. Returning to I assy (1839) 
via Italy he fell in love with Italy. Accom¬ 
panied by Alecu Russo he wandered over 
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Moldavia collecting popular ballads and 
songs (published 1852 and 1853). Made 
co-director of the I assy Rumanian theatre 
with Kogalniceanu and Negru^zi he began 
to write and produce plays. From 1844 to 
1871 he wrote in verse many light tragedies, 
comedies, farces, onc-act plays and oper¬ 
ettas. His later plays. Despot Voda (1879), 
Fdntdnd Bldtulusiei (1883) and Ovidiu 
(1885), arc more artistic. All his plays, ex¬ 
cept Cctatea Seamfului (1857), betray a 
wide range of French influences, from 
Picard to Scribe and Augicr. 

He also took an active part in political 
events and helped to bring about the union 
of the principalities (1859). He won the 
F^librige Silver Cup at Montpellier for 
his poem La Gent (1878). Mistral 

translated this later into Proven9al verse. 

Alecsandri wrote over 300 poems and 
some 50 plays. His work has more brilli¬ 
ance and variety' than depth but he played 
an important part in modern Rumanian 
literature. His verse is flowing and har¬ 
monious. 

Verse: Teatru romdnesc (1852; his early 
plays); Poezii populare balade (2 pts, 1852- 
53; 1866), Ballades et chants populaires de la 
Rownanie^ recueiUis et traduits (1855); Dome 
fi Loerdmiore (1853); Dointy l^crdmiore, 
Suvenire fi IdrgdritdreU (I^aris 1853; I^s 
Doinas, PoniesmoldaveSy tr. E. Voinescu,i8s5); 
Opere complete (4 vols, 1875); Osta^ii nostri 
(1878); La ^ent laiine (187H; La f^enie latinOy 
tr. M. A. Canini, 1878; // Canto dela sterpe 
latina, tr. G. C. Mczzacapo, 1883); Samiana 
ft Pepelea (1880—fair>' play for children).— 
Prose : Opere complete (1876). 

C. Bcngescu, ✓!., patriot (1904); A. Demc- 
trescu, Despre A, (1905); C. Drouhet, Modeh 
Jrartcese ale teatrului lui A. (1913-14); C. 
Drouhet, A. poet Uric fi rommitiAi francezx 
(1914); N. Zaharia, (1919); N. Petrascu. A, 
(1926); A. Marcu, A. e VItalia (1929); Opere 
alese lui A, (1949); J. Capdran, Les franco^ 
roumaints poBies d'A. et de HoUniincanu (verse 
tr. 1893); Leitres in^dites de A. d E. Grenier 
(1911). A.V.W. 

Alcmdn, Mateo (•Seville 1547; C01568 
Catalina do Espinosa; fMcxtco after 1613), 
Spanish novelist. Of Jewish stock, his 
father a doctor at Seville prison, he studied 
in Salamanca and AlcsJ^, married un¬ 
willingly and acted for some years as 
government accountant. He suffered much 
from poverty and was twice imprisoned for 
debt. In 1608 he went to Mexico with the 
new archbishop, whose life he published in 
1613. Alemin wrote a preface to a collec¬ 
tion of proverbs in IS 9 ^* The next year, 
the first part of his picaresque novel 
Guztndn de Aljarache appeared. After a 
spurious second part by one Marti had 
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been published, liis Kcnuinc second part 
came out in 1604. He also published a 
treatise on spelling and the lives of Iqrtatius 
Loyola and Anthony of Padua. His fame 
rests on the Ouzmdii. This book is an 
imaginary rogue’s autobiography; he looks 
back at his sinful life, reveals it fully and 
moralizes on it. The outlook is pessi¬ 
mistic, Both the narrative and the moral 
passages are in magnificent prose. Man is 
prone to sin, and he brings his misfortunes 
on his own head. The sermons arc not a 
device to make roguery palatable to bigoted 
authority; they are the heart of the book. 
On the one hand. Alcmdn is indebted to the 
lAizorUlo de Tormcs\ on the other to 
ascetic writers like Estclla and Granada. 
The Guzman was widely read in the 17th 
centur)' and translated into French, Eng¬ 
lish and Italian. 

Guzman de Alfaraehe, ed. Gili y Gaya (5 
vols. 1926-29. 1936, 1946: The rogue or the life 
of Guzman de Alfaraehe, tr. T. Slabhc, 1621. 
ed. J. Kitzmauricc-Kclly, 1924). Sueesot de 
Fray Garda Guerra, ed. Bushcc in Retajc 
Hispnnique, XXV (1911). 

F. Rodrigue/ Marin, Fida de M. A. (1907): 
F. A. de Icaza, Sueesos reales que parecen imagi- 
(1919); E. Moreno Baez, Leeeiin y sentido 
del Guzmdn de Alfaraehe (1948). E.M.W. 

Alembert, Jean lb Rond d’ (•Paris 
16 XI 1717; tParis 29 X 1783), French 
mathematician and publicist. The natural 
son of Mme de Tcncin and the chevalier 
Dcstouches, d’Alembert was a leading 
philosophc and rationalistic writer of his 
age. Until 1759 he was Diderot’s chief 
collaborator in the Encyclopddie, of which 
he wrote the Discours preflimhiaire (crit. ed. 
L. Ducros, 1895). Socially successful, he 
frequented the salons of Mme du Deffand 
and Mile de Lespinassc and became 
permanent secretary of the French 
Academy (1772). 

Melanges de philosoplde, d'hisloire et de 
littdature (Berlin, 1753); Essai sur let ddnents 
de philosophie (1759); De la suppression des 
Jisuites (1765); ^uvres littdraires et philo^ 
serphiques, ed. Bossangc (1821). 

J. Bertrand, D'A. (1889); M. Muller, La 
philosophie dej. eTA. (1926). G.B. 

Alencar, Jose de (•Fortaleza 1829; +Rio 
de Janeiro 1877), Brazilian romantic 
novelist, sometimes compared with Fenni- 
morc Cooper on account of his use of the 
Indian theme, a comparison rejected by 
Alencar himself, who claims instead 
Chateaubriand as a model. Although his 
psychology is weak and his characters 
idealized types, his description of the 
natural scene was and is greatly admired, 
and he is regarded as the first great prose 


stylist of Brazilian literature. O Guarany 
(4 vols, 1852) has gained international fame 
as an opera. A prolific novelist he ako 
wrote some half-dozen plays. 

Luf/o/fl (1862); 1)11-0(1864): /rocemo (1865); 
O gaucho (2 vols, 1870); Alfarrabios (2 vols, 
•873): O sertanejo (1876): Encamafdo (1893). 

E.Sa. 

Alewijn, Abraham Mabtijnsz (•Amster¬ 
dam 16 XI 1664; C01703 Sophie Beukers; 
fDJakarta 4 X 1721), Dutch poet, wrote 
musical plays and comedies, striving after 
originality which he sometimes attained in 
his coarse comedies. 

Verse: Zede- en llarpgezangeti (1694).— 
Pl.\v.s : Amaryllis (musical; 1693); Latona 
(1703); Beslikte Suaentje (1714). 

J. A. Worp,' Mr. A. A.’, in Tijdschr. v. Ned. 
T. cnLctt.,4(i88s). J.W.W. 

Alexander, Cecil Frances, ndc Hum¬ 
phries (•Strabane c. 1820; 05 William Alex¬ 
ander, Protestant archbishop of Armagh; 
tDerry 12 X 1895), Irish writer of popular 
religious %’crse and hymns. 

Moral Songs (1849); Hymru (1888). 

R.McH. 

Alexander, Sir William: sec Stirling. 

Alexander Neckham (•St Albans 1157; 
tKemscy 1217), English scientist, gram¬ 
marian and poet, foster-brother of Richard 
I. The earliest authorities call him Alex¬ 
ander of St Albans; later nicknamed 
Nequam, of which Ncckam or Ncckham is 
a 14th-century corruption. He was 
educated at St Albans and was student, 
then lecturer in Paris. He became abbot 
of Cirencester in 1213. His De mturis 
rcrum is a popular handbook of natural 
science, in form and introduction to his 
commentary on Ecclesiastes. His poem De 
laudibus divinae sapientiae covers some of 
the same ground. A Novus Aesopus in 
verse is attributed to Neckham, as well as 
a Novus Avianus. 

De lexudibtu and De naturis, cd. T. Wright 
(1863); Anal. Hymn. 48. 

M. Esposito, ' On some unpublished poems 
attributed to A. N.’, in Engl. Hist. Rev. (1915); 
Sir S. Gaselee, Natural Science in England at 
the End of the nth Centwy (R. Inst. Lecture, 
1936)1 F-J- E- Raby, Cknstian-Latin Poetry, 
and Secular Latin Poetry, II. F.J.E.R, 

Alexander of Aphrodisias (early 3rd cen¬ 
tury A.D.), Greek philosopher. He con¬ 
fined himself to explanations of Aristotle’s 
doctrines with a few personal contribu¬ 
tions, of which the most important 
was dental of the soul’s immortality. 
His works now have an added value as 
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a source of knowledge of Aristotle’s lost 
works. 

Commentaries : Analytics, l,c<l. M. 
Wallies {1883); Topica, cd. iVI. Wallies (1891); 
Meuorologica, cd. M. Hayduck (1899); De 
Sensu, ed. P. Wendland (1901) ; Metaphysics, 
I-V, cd. M. Hayduck (1891). Original 
VkOnKs : De Fato,tT. A. Fitzgerald (1931) ; De 
Anima in Supplemetitum Aristotelicum, II, cd. I. 
bruns (1887-92). D.J.F. 

Alexandre de Bemai, or de Paris (ft. c. 
1190), French poet to whom the Roman 
d*Alexandre in its present form is mainly 
due. He rewrote the first branch, added a 
fourth branch (relating the death of Alex¬ 
ander) and worked over the rest. 

The Medieval French Roman d*Alexandre, 
cd. E. C. Armstrong, II (1937); P. Meyer, 
Alexandre U Grand dam la litl^atureJranfoise 
du moyen-6ge, II (1886}. F.W. 

Alexandre du Pont {ft. 13th century), 
author of a French Roman de Mahomet^ 
composed at Laon in 1258. The work, 
which represents Mohammed as an epilep¬ 
tic who claims divine powers, works false 
miracles, is killed in battle by the Persians 
and buried in a tomb suspended between 
earth and sky, is copied from a 12th-cen¬ 
tury Latin source and displays the fanati¬ 
cism, credulity and romantic exoticism 
which marks much medieval legend about 
Mohammed. 

Ed. B. Ziolecki (1887); R. Otto, * Mohamed 
in dcr Anschauung des Mittclaltcrs’, in Mod. 
Lang. Notes, IV (1889). F.W. 

Alexandrcscu^ Gricore (^Tirgoviste 
18x2; fBucharcst 1885), Wallachian poet 
and fabulist, became minister of education 
under Prince Cuza in 1859. His fables, 
to which his popularity is due, are satires 
on the society of his time. 

CdU va poezii originate (1836); Poezii, elegii 
ftfabule (1838); Potzii (1839); Poezii vechi ft 
not (1842); MemorialuJ de cdldtorie (1842); 
Stwenirii ft im^resii, epistoU ft fabule (1847); 
Meditafii. eUgti (1863); Poezie diverse (x866). 

1 . Ghica, Arrtinfire desPre A. (1887); P. 
Eliadc, in Revue des Deux Mondes 

(1904); E. Lovincscu, A. (X928). A.V.W. 

Alexis (•Thurii 390/380 ?; 1^80/270 ? 
B«C«)» poet of Middle Comedy, a naturalized 
Athenian and uncle of Menander. Of 245 
plays, some 130 are known by title. Re¬ 
markably few were mythological; and 
alongside the stock topics of Middle 
Comedy, e.g. food, women, philosophy, 
there are characteristics of New Comedy 
and its love-intrigue. His work reached 
the Roman stage in adaptation. 


T. Kock, Comicorum Atticorum FragmnUa, 
II (1884); one further citation in J. Ocmiahc- 
zuk, Supplementum Comicum (1912); an in¬ 
teresting fragment of probable ascription in 
I). 1 - Page, Greek It ter ary Papyri, I (Locb 
Libr., 1942). 

G. Norwood, Greek Vomedy •/{'. B. L. 

Webster, Studies in I^ter Greek ('omedy 
(1953) iind ‘Chronological notes on Middle 
Comedy*, in Class. Quart. N.S. 11 (1953). 

E.W.H. 

Alexis, WiLLiBAi.D, pseud, of Georg 
\V u.HEi-M HArinc (•Breslau 29 \*I 1798; 
fAmstadt 16 XII 1871), Gcmian novelist, 
descended from a Breton refugee family 
called Harcnc, was a volunteer in the 1815 
campaign, abandoned the civil service after 
some years for writing, and edited Das 
Berliner Conversationsblatt 1827-35. A 
prolific follower of Scott, he even pub¬ 
lished his first nvo novels as translated 
Scott. His most outstanding novels are 
those depicting the history' and region of 
Brandenburg, and at their best have a 
certain epic grandeur of conception. 

Novels: IValladmor (1824); Schloss Avalon 
(1827); Cabanis (1832); Dcr Roland von Berlin 
(1840, tr. 1843, The burgomaster of Berlin)*, 
Ruhe ist die erste BUrgerpfiichi (1852).— 
P1.AYS: Annchen von Tharau (1929); Prinz von 
Pisa (1825, pub. 1843 ).—Short Stories : 
Gtsantmelte Novellen (4 vols, 1830-31); Neue 
NovtUen (2 vols, 1836).— Gesammelte \Verke(\8 
vols, 1861-63; 20 vols, 1874); Vaterlandische 
Romane, cd. L. Lorenz and A. Bartels (10 vols, 

1912-25). 

Jahresberichte (later) Jahrbuch des 
Bundes (1927 ff.). H.A.P. 

Aleyn, Charles (•Cambridgeshire 1602?; 
tLondon 1640), English historical poet in 
tradition of Daniel and Drayton. Master 
at F^amaby’s school in St Giles, Cripple- 
gate. B.L.J. 

The Battailes of Crescey and PoUtiers (1631); 
The Historie of Henrit the Seventh (1638; repr. 
in J. Nichols Bibliotheca Topographica Britan^ 
niea, VII, 1780); The Historie of Eurialus and 
Lucreiia (1639; repr. Roxburghe Club, x87s). 

J.R.B. 

Alfanit Gianni (•e. 1260/70; fc. 1320), 
Florentine poet, one of the stilnovisti^ a 
friend of Cavalcanti. Little is kno^vn of 
his life. In 1311 he may have been 
gonfaloniere di giustizia. Exiled from 
Florence he travelled, certainly to Venice 
and perhaps farther. His few surviving 
ballaie have a certain pathos. 

Rimatori del dotce stil novo, cd. L. Di 
Benedetto (Z 939 )*—F. Fjgurelli, // doUe stil 
novo (Z 933 )- K.F. 

Alfarabi: sec Farabi. 
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Alfasi^ Isaac bkn Jacob, ‘Rif* (•nr Fez 
loi;^ ; tl-^H'cnn 10 V iio.i), North African 
Hebrew poet and religious writer. He 
was rabbi in Fez, Init in 1088 had to flee to 
Spain. His liturgical poems arc lost. He 
wrote over 400 extant responsa (replies to 
legal inquiries; latest collection 1884). His 
fame rests chiefly on his Halakhoth, a com* 
pendium of the Babylonian 'Palmiid (ist 
cd. Constantinople 1509). C.R. 

Alfieri, Vittorio (•Asti 16 I 1749; 
t Florence 8 X 1803). Italian poet and 
tragedian. Bom of an aristocratic Pied¬ 
montese family, A 1 fieri was educated at the 
Accademia in 'Furin where he spent, as he 
says in his autobiography, ‘otto anni di 
ineducazione, asino fra asini, sotto un 
asino \ By temperament violent and 
restless, he eventually used his remarkable 
energy of will to good purpose. After 
much travelling (France, England, Ger¬ 
many, Austria, Scandinavia and Russia) and 
several love affairs he began to write at the 
age of 25. His first tragedy, Cleopatra, 
composed in a moment of boredom, was 
put on in Turin and from that instant 
Alficri was inflamed with the desire to 
make himself a great tragedian. Disgusted 
at his inability to write Italian, he trans* 
ferred to Pisa and set himself to learn 
Tuscan. He gradually developed Ixis 
powers as a dramatist until in 1782 he 
achieved his masterpiece, Saul. 

Alficri early grew restive under the rule 
of king Victor Amadeus III. Finding it 
was forbidden to publish books without 
the permission of the censors^ Alficri 
perceived he could not be, as he himself 
puts it, both ‘vassallo cd autorc*. In 
order to free himself, he made over all his 
property to his sister and for the rest of his 
life received an annuity from her. 

Alficri's most important amorous attach¬ 
ment was with the countess of Albany, 
wife of Charles Edward Stuart, the ^ Young 
Pretender*, who had married in 1772 and, 
having lost interest in his cause, had 
lapsed into drunkenness. Alficri and the 
countess travelled in France and England 
and eventually settled in Florence, where 
they lived together until AJfieri's death. 

In his political treatises, Della Tiraunide 
(1777) and Del Principe e delle Lettere 
(1785^86), the influence of Machiavelli, 
Montesquieu and Rousseau is apparent, 
but Alficri is far from being a political 
thinker. He preferred heroic posturizing 
and grandiloquent declamation to thought, 
and it is of tyranny and tyrants that he 
writes, rather than the problem of power. 

Of his 22 tragedies, 19 were published 


during his lifetime. The author's com¬ 
mentaries on his plays, Pareri delVautorej 
show that his conception of tragedy was 
immature, almost naive. In his view, a 
tragic hero was a victim, and the story of 
the Roman Virginia represented the height 
of tragedy. He made few' concessions to 
euphony and it was his boast that his verse 
w'as harsh and unmelodious. It has been 
said of him that he found Italy Metastasian 
and left her Alficrian and indeed his 
influence during the Risorgimento can 
hardly be overstated. 

Tragedies: Filippo, Polimee, Antigone, 
I ^irginia, Agamennone, Oreste, Rormunda, 
Ottatia, TintoUone, Merope, MarUi Stuarda, 
Di Cotigiura de* Pazzi, Don Gorzla, Saul, 
Agide, Sofonisba, Bruto Pritno, Mirta, Brute 
Sreondo (pub. posthumously), Antonio e 
Cleopatra, AbeU, Alcette (Paris, 1787-89).— 
Traecdie Scelte, cd. M. Schcrilto (1923).— 
Comedies : L'Uno, / Pochi, I Troppi, La 
Finestrifia, L'Antidoto, 11 Ditorzio, ed. F. 
Maggini (1927).— Verse : L*Etruria vendicata 
(Kchl, 1788-89); Satire (Kchl, 1788-89); 
Liriche, cd. F. IVtaggini (1933).— Pbose: Delta 
Tirannide : Del Principe e delle Lettere, both cd. 
A. Donati (1927); Vita di V. A. da Asti scritta 
da esso (pub. posthumously), Eng. tr. H. 
McAnally (1951).— Opere (ii vols, 1903 j bi¬ 
centenary cd. of the complete works, 1949 IT.). 

E. Berlana, V, A. rtudiata nella vita, net 
pemiero e nelVarie (and cd. 1903); P. A. 
Menzio, A. e U risorgimento nazionale (1912); 
G. G. Ferrero, J^'anima e la toesia delVA. 
(1932); M. Fuhini, V. A.: it pentiero, la 
tragedia (1937). B.R. 

Alfonso X)' EL Sabio* (the learned), Kino 
OF Castile (•Toledo 1221;; 001249 Vio- 
lantc dc Arag6n; ^Seville 1284)^ Spanish 
patron, historian and learned writer; 
Galician poet. His life belongs to Spanisli 
history. His learned interests began be¬ 
fore he became king in 1252. Many 
scholars under his direction made Spanish 
translations from Arabic and Latin learned 
works, compiled histories, codified laws 
and wrote poetical legends about the 
Blessed Virgin. There is good reason to 
believe that Alfonso wrote or dictated 
many passages in these works. The trans¬ 
lations from Arabic included astronomical 
and astrological works, an account of 
Mohammed's ascent to heaven (which may 
have influenced Dante) and a treatise on 
gomes. The 40o-odd Cantigas de Santa 
Maria in Galician are charming poems 
which tell us a good deal about contem* 
porary life. His legal works include Leu 
siete ^rtidas, a kind of legal encyclopaedia 
which exercised much influence on the 
later development of Spanish law. His 
historical labours were epoch-making. The 
General estoria is on unflnished universal 
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hlstorj* which only goes vip to the birth of 
Christ. The Estoria de Espana {Prinx^ra 
crdttica general) recounts the history of 
Spain up to the reign of Ferdinand II, 
Alfonso’s father. Its sources include not 
only Latin chronicles like those of Lucas dc 
Tuy but chamom de ges(e: the Poerna de 
mlo Cid, etc. Hence it has enormous im¬ 
portance for students of medieval literature 
as well as being the first real Spanish 
chronicle. ^I'he final version was com¬ 
pleted during the reign of .Alfonso’s son, 
Sancho II. Alfonso and his collaborators 
produced the first important works in 
Spanish prose. 

sietf portidas, cd. Academia dv la 
Histoha (3 vols, 1807); Los tibros del saber de 
astronomia, cd. M. Rico y Sinohas (5 vols, 
1863-67); Et lapidarioy ed. J. Fcmdndcz Mon¬ 
tana {1881); General estoria^ I, cd. A. G. 
SoUlindc (1930; no more pub!.); Pritstcra 
erdnUa general, Estoria de Espana^ ed. R. 
Men^ndez Pidal, Nue. Bibl. Autorcs Esp., V; 
Cantigas de Sante Maria^ cd. J. Ribera (3 vols, 

1889-102a), ed. R. Lapa (1933); Selenario, cd. 
K. H. Vanderford (1945); Alfonso Xy Anlo^ 
logia de sus obras, ed. A. G. Solalindc (2 vols, 
1922); J. Mufioz Sendino, La csrala de 
MaJioma (1949); The Spanish Treatise on Chess 
Play, tr. J. G. White (2 vols, 1913). 

A. F. G. Bell, 'The Cantigas de Santa A/<irfo 
of Alfonso X*, in Mod. Lang. Rev., X (1915); 
R. Mcnc^ndcz Fidal, Estudios literarios (1921); 
J. H. Herriott, ‘A thirtcenth-ccntur>' MS. of 
the Primera partida\ in Speculum, XIII 
(1938); E, S. Procter, Alfonso X of Castile 
(i 9 Si)* E.M.W. 

Alfordy Henry, dean of Canterbury 
(^London 10 X 1810; 001835 Fanny 
Alford; f^anterbury xz I i87i)» English 
miscellaneous writer, editor of Greek 
Testament (1849-61), first editor of Con¬ 
temporary Review and composer of some 
popular hymns. 

Poems F. Alford, Life of Dean A, 

(1873). R.M.H. 

Algarottii Francesco (♦Venice 11 XI 
171a; tPisa 3 V 1764), Italian poet and 
prose writer. Of merchant family; a 
cultured cosmopolitan, he travelled exten¬ 
sively in France, England and Russia. A 
friend of Voltaire and a disciple of the 
French encyclopaedists, he was for many 
years a guest at the court of Frederick the 
Great. Algarotti wrote sonnets, essays, 
blank verse EpistoUf operatic libretti (in 
French) and the Viagp di Russia^ a collec¬ 
tion of letters describing his journey to 
Petersburg (1738-39). An enthusiastic 
admirer of English science, he composed 
the Nessjtonianismo per U dame (i73S)~6 
dialogues, in a clear new prose, popular¬ 
izing Newton's optical theories. Other 
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works of interest arc the Saggio sopra la 
pifiura and the Saggio sopra iopera in 
musica, a rational pica for decorum in the 
musical theatre. 

IHimtinisti settentrionaii, ed. Uonora and 
Romaunoii (1954); Operty ed. Aglictti (17 vols, 

1791-94)*, 

I. F. Treat, Un costnopoUie italien du 18^ 
rier/r(i9i3) J F. Vjglione, ‘ L’A. c Tlnghilterra’, 
m Stud! di k'tt. ital., 13 (1919). ^ 1 .W. 

Algazel: see Qazali. 

Alighieri, Jacopo (•Florence; \ibid, 
? 1348), Italian poet. Son of Dante 
Alighieri; exiled 1315-25. Jacopo .Alighieri 
composed the first verse summary in terza 
ritna of the Divina Commedia (1322) and 
the first commentary illustrating the alle¬ 
gory of the Inferno, He also wrote the 
Do//rma/c (1341 ?), an encyclopaedic poem 
dealing formally in 60 capitoli with tlie 
physical and moral order of the universe, a 
useful though monotonous account of the 
doctrine of his day. 

II Dottrinale, ed. Crocioni (1895). 

G. Crocioni, * La materia del Dottrinalc’, in 
Riv, di fisicn, III-IV (1902-04); L. Rocca, Di 
alcnni commenti delta Diirina Commedia (1S91); 
N. Sapegno, II Trecento (1945, with biblio.). 

M \V. 

Alighierii Pietro (•Florence; *iTrcviso 
21 IV 1364), Italian poet and commentator. 
The eldest son of Dante Alighieri; he 
studied civil law at Bologna and became a 
judge at Verona, Vicenza and Treviso. He 
wrote moral canzotn (?) and a Latin com- 
mcntaiy, doctrinal in cltaractcr, on the 
Divina Commedia, 

Le rime di Pietro AHghieriy cd, Crocioni 
(1903 ; w'ith biog.); Petri Aligheriisuper Dansis, 
cd, G. J. Vernon and V. Nannucci (1845). 

P. J, Bow'den, An Analysis of P, A,'s Com^ 
mentary (1951). M.W. 

All $ir Neva! (•Herat 9 II 1441; ^ibid, 
3 II 1501), Turkish poet of an aristocratic 
family of Central Asia. He was educated 
under the protection of the king of 
Khorasan and consorted with distinguished 
poets Sind scholars. On the accession of 
his school friend, HUscyin Baykara, to the 
throne of Herat, he settled there under his 
patronage. After occupying high offices, 
he retired and devoted his life entirely to 
poetry and learning. Of his numerous 
works in verse, the most important are:— 
the collection of poems in 4 volumes, each 
written at a period of his life, i.e. childhood, 
youth, middle age and old age; five 
romances on themes common to Moslem 
literature. His mastery of form and tech¬ 
nique, his rich imagination and his poetical 
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genius, moulded Eastern Turkish into an 
instrument capable of expressing fine 
subtleties of feeling. So great was his in¬ 
fluence that the literary language he per¬ 
fected, classical chagatai^ came to be called 
for centuries ‘the language of Neva!’ in all 
‘i'urkish-spcaking lands. Equally un¬ 
rivalled in prose, his most famous works 
are:—a comparison of the Persian and 
'I'urkish languages, where he defends the 
latter; a book of biographies of Turkish 
poets, the first of its kind; a treatise on 
Turkish ‘art poetique*. 

Works mainly^in MSS, see Z. V. Togan, 
V\li §ir\ in Islam Ansikhpedisi (1941); 
?tiuhak€7ftet-ul-litgateyn (1899, I94i)« 

E. G. Urowne, A LiUrary History of Persia 
(1908); M. Bedm, ‘Notice biographique cl 
litt^rairc sur Mir Ali-Shir Nevai*, in Jour. 
Asiatique 5th series, XVII; V. Barthold/ Herat 
untcr Huscin Buiqara’, in Abh. f. d. Kundcdcs 
Morgcnlandcs, XXII {1937); Sbornib Mir^Ali^ 
•$ir (papers in honour of the 500th anniversary 
of All §ir’s birth, Leningrad, 1928); iNI. F. 
Koprulu, 'Qa^ntay Kdebiyati', in Islam 
Ansikhpedisi (1945). F. I. 

Alison, SfR ARCiitBAi.D (*Ken]cy, Salop 
29X11 1792; 001825 Elizabeth Glencaim; 
tGlasgow 10 V 1867), Scottish historian 
and lawyer. Son of the philosopher, 
Archibald Alison (1757-1839), he is noted 
chiefly for his pretentious and prejudiced 
but informative histories and his attack 
on Malthus. 

History of Europe during ike French Res olu^ 
tion (lo vols, 1833-42); History of Europe, 
(9 vols, 1853-59); Principles of Popu¬ 
lation (1840); The A/i 7 i 7 arv Life 0/ John, Duke 
of Marlborough (2 vols, 1848, rev, cd. 2 vols, 
1852); Lives of Lord Castlereagh and Sir C. 
Stewart (3 vols, 1861) ; Some Account of My 
Ufe and Writings, An Autobiography, cd. Lady 
Alison (2 vols, 1883). B.II. 

Allingham, William (*Ballyshannon, Co. 
Donegal 1824; f Hampstead 1889), Irish 
poet; customs official; settled in England 
1863; friend of Tennyson, Leigh Hunt, 
Carlyle, Rossetti, who figure in his Diary 
(1907); wrote some good minor verse and 
some exceptional ballads and lyrics; in¬ 
fluenced the early poetry of W. B. Yeats. 

Poems (1850); iMtrence Bloomfield irt Ire¬ 
land (1864); Irish Songs and Poems (1887). 

R.McH. 

AUmerai Hermann (^Rcchtcnflcth 11 II 
1821; \ibid, 9 III 1902), German poet. 
Lived as a farmer near the North Sea 
coast, which is the main subject of his 
writings. Best known as an expert on the 
folk-lore of north-western Germany, His 
verse keeps on traditional lines. 


Dichtungen (i860); Frofnrn and frA (1889); 
Marschenbuch: Land- und Volksbilder aus den 
Marschen der Weser und Elbe (1858); DU Pfiege 
des I ^olksgcsQ ngs tin deu tschen Nordw es ten 
(1878 ).—Werke (6 vols, 1891^6). 
Th. Siebs, //. A. (1915). R.W.L. 

Allott, Robert {ft. i6co), English poet, 
editor of England's Parnassus (1600). 
Possibly a fellow of St John*s College, 
Cambridge, 1599. 

Wits Theater of the Little World (1599); 
England's Parnassus, cd. C. Crawford (1913). 

B.L.J. 

Allston, Washington (♦South Carolina 
5 XI 1779; 001808 Ann Channing; 

coMartha R. Dana; fCambridgc, Mass, 
9 VII 1843), American painter, poet, critic. 
He formed a close friendship with Cole¬ 
ridge, who praised his verse. His novel, 
Monaldi (2841), wields jealousy and 
revenge in the manner of Mrs Radcliffc, 

77 i^ Sylphs of the Seasons, with Other Poems 
(1813); Lernirer on Art, and Poems (1850). 

J. B. Flagg, Ltfe and Letters of W, A. (1892). 

H.L.C. 

Almeida, Jos^ ValentiM Fialko db 
(•Vila de Fradcs 6 V 1857; "fibid, 4 III 
1911), Portuguese short-story writer and 
satirist. In Or Gatos (1889-93), ^ series of 
satirical articles on current topics, he 
followed the precedent of Ramalho 
Ortigio^s As Farpas, though his satire is 
more malevolent and his judgment less 
balanced than Ramatho's, His best work 
is the collection of stories O pals das uveu 
(1893), containing vivid sketches of his 
native province of Alentcjo. 

Stories: Centos (1881); A cidade do vicio 
(1882).— Satire: Os Gatos, cd. A. J. da Costa 
Pimpao (4 vols, 1945-49); Pasguinadas, jomal 
dum vag^utido (1890); Vida irinica (1892); A 
esquina (1903). 

Claudio Basto, A linguagem de Ffo/Zio (1917); 
A. J. da Costa Pimpao, Fialho, /. Introdufdo ao 
esftsdo da sua esUtica (1943), T.P.W, 

Almeida» Manoel Antonio db (•1830; 
+1861), Brazilian writer. An early expo¬ 
nent of realism in the novel, and unappre¬ 
ciated during the romantic fashion in 
Brazilian literature,Almeida is remembered 
for a single masterpiece describing Brazil¬ 
ian middle-class life in the first half of the 
19th century, 

Memorias de um sargento de miliaas (x8oo; 
cd. J. Verissimo, 1900). E.Sa. 

AlmeidOf Nicolau Tolentino db (•Lis¬ 
bon 10 XI x74o;tiWd. 23 VI1811), Portu¬ 
guese poet. An elegant versifier, he 
satirizes, with a constant tendency to¬ 
wards caricature, the life and manners of 
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his age. His criticisms never go ver>' deep 
but they throw amusing sidelights on con¬ 
temporary society'. 

Obras potiieai I and II (1801), III (i8j6); 
Obras compUtas (1861). 

J. A. do Amaral Frazao. Vida do poeta S. T. 
iU A. (1843); Vuconde dc Sanches de Bacna. 
Af^mdrias de Tolentino (1888); .M. Rodrigues 
Lapa, ‘ Pref iciom Nicolaxi Tolentino: 
Sdtiras (1941). I'.P.W. 

Almeida Garrett^ Joao Baptista da 
Silva Leitao, Visconde de (♦Oporto 4 I! 
1799; tLisbon 9 XII 1854), Portuguese 
poet, novelist and play^vright. He took 
part in the liberal revolt of 1820 and emi¬ 
grated during the period of repression that 
followed, living in England, where he first 
came into contact with romanticism, and 
Paris, where he published his heroic poems 
Camoes (1825) and Dona Branca (1826), 
which inaugurate the Portuguese romantic 
movement. Back in Portugal in 1832 he 
took part in the defence of Oporto, the 
liberal stronghold. From 1836 onwards he 
played a leading role in politics and be¬ 
came a peer in 1852. Garrett is the 
greatest literary figure in Portuguese 
romanticism. His early verses still bear 
the stan^p of the 18th-century Arcadias, 
but in Bolhas Caidas (1853) he adopts a 
more personal tone, recounting with ro¬ 
mantic vehemence his love-afTairs of later 
life. His Romanceiro (1843) is an attempt 
to restore, often by dubious processes, 
Portuguese traditional balladry. Garrett 
promoted the reform of the national theatre 
for which he wrote several plays, mostly on 
national subjects. His masterpiece Frei 
Luis dt Sousay developed with a simplicity 
and pathos reminiscent of Greek tragedy, 
is one of the finest plays of the whole 
romantic era. O Arco <U SanVAna (2 vols, 

1845-50) is the first Portuguese essay in the 
historical novel. Viagens na Minha Terra 
(2 vols, 1846) describes a sentimental jour¬ 
ney in the manner of Sterne. The narra¬ 
tive, full of humour, is written in a fresh, 
natural style that has had great influence on 
modem Portuguese prose. 

Verse: O reirato de Venus (1821); Llrica de 
Jodo Ailnimo (London 1829); Flores sem fruto 
Pdbutaseconics (1853).—Plavs: CatSo 
(1822); Um Qutc de Gil Vicente (1838); Dona 
Pilita de Vilhena (1840); O al/ageme de San* 
tarem (1841); Mhope (1841); Prei Luis de 
Sousa (1844; Broih^ Lutz de Sousa, tr. E. 
Frestaw, 1909); O tio Simplicio (1844); Polar 
verdade e meniir (1845); A sobrinha do marquts 
(1848 ).—Obras completas^ ed. T. Braga (28 
voU, 1904-05); Obras postumas, ed. T. Braga 
(2 voli^ 19*4)* 

F. Comes de Amorim, Garrett, Memdrias 


biogrdjicai (2 vols. 1881-84) ; T. Braga. Garrett 
e o romaruismo (1904); (). .\ntschcrl, y. li. de 
Ahneida (Sarrett uttd setne Heziehnneen zur 
Romantik {1927); J. Osorio dc Oliveira, O 
romance de Garrett (1935); A. Crabbd Rocha, 
O teatro de Gtrrrett f 1944) and O teatro inedito 
de Garrett (1949) T.PAV. 

Almquist, Carl Jon.\s I.ove (•Stockholm 
28 XI 1793; 031824 Maria Lundstrom; 
tBremen 26 IX 1866), Swedish novelist, 
short-story' writer, poet, dramatist. As a 
child introduced by his grandfather, C. C. 
Gjorwell, to the religion of the Moravian 
Brethren. Later his individual interpreta¬ 
tion of Swedenborg's mysticism guided 
him throughout life, even when ordainol 
in the Swedish Lutheran Church (1837). 
As civil scr^'ant, farmer, schoolmaster, 
cleric and Liberal journalist, the restless 
Almquist, under financial pressure, tried 
many careers, but the projection of his 
highly individual ideas into writing, often 
under the guise of the most fantastic 
fiction, in what became a vast, uneven 
production, a blend of bold realism and 
exotic romanticism, remained his domi¬ 
nant, often esoteric interest. Only in 1832 
did he start publishing the first volumes of 
his ambitious work, Tdrnrosetis bok, which, 
regardless of the time of composition, 
included historical novels {DrotiTtingens 
Juvelsmycke), short stories, verse romances, 
plays {Ramido Marinesco), lyrics {Songes) 
etc. In 1839 Almquist published Dei gdr 
an, a brilliant long short story (his most 
successful medium) with contemporary 
setting, which attacked the orthodox con¬ 
ception of marriage and provoked consider¬ 
able outcry. In 1851 Almquist, suspected 
of the attempted poisoning of a money¬ 
lender, fled to the U.S.A., where he lived 
until 1865. 

TOrnrosens bok (13 vols, 1832-39; vol. XIV, 
1851), (3 vols, 1839-50); Valda skri/ter, cd. 
R. G. Berg (6 vols, 1902-06); Samlade skri/ter, 
ed. F. and others (1921—38; incomplete) ; 
Sara Videbech and The Chapel (Eng. tr. of 
Det gdr an and Kapellet by A. B. Benson, 
1919); Songes, cd. G. £kc]6f (1942). 

O. Holmberg, Frdn Amorina till Colombine 
(1922); A. Werin, C. L, realisten och 
liber^en (1923); R. G. Berg, C. J. L. A, i 
landsflyhten (1928); A. Hemming-SJbberg, A 
Poet*s tragedy. The trial 0/ C. J. L. A,, tr. E. 
Classen (1932); H. Olsson, C. J. L. A. fill 
J836 (1937)* B.M.E.M.; A.H.J.K, 

Aloma> Leonor db Almeida, Marquesa 
DE (•Lisbon 31 X I 7 S^; 001779 Count of 
Oeynhausen; fibid. 11 X 1839), Portuguese 
poet. Strongly influenced by contempor¬ 
ary English, French and German authors, 
her work marks the transition in Portuguese 
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literature from neo-claj>sicism to romanti¬ 
cism. She exercised considerable inlbicnce 
on the romantic uencrarion in Portugal 
both by licr original compositions and, still 
more, by her translations from the early 
English and French romantics. 

Obnii (ompUtos (6 vols, iH.^4); Ineditoi. 
Cartas e outros cscritos^ cd. H. Cidadc (1941); 
PoesiaSt cd. H. Cidadc (1041). 

(). Morals Sarmento do Silveira, A Mar- 
qneza de Alortm (m; 07); H. Cidadc, A Mar- 
queia de . Uortia (1930). T. P.W. 

Alphanus of Salerno (11085), Italian 
scholar and poet. He was of noble 
Lombard birtlt and fell under the influence 
of Desiderius of Monte Cassino, where he 
became a monk. In 1058 he became arch¬ 
bishop of Salerno. His poems, like his 
h> mns, are in the fomt of odes, <me of them 
being addressed to Hildebrand, then arch¬ 
deacon. They show the strength of the 
classical tradition in Italy. 

Migne, Pair, Lot., 147; W. Gicscbrccht, 
L'isiruzione in Itaha net primi seeoli del Medio 
Evo (189s); A. F. Ozanam, Documents Mdits 
pour serx ir d Vhistoire litteraire de r Italic (1850); 
M. Schipa, Al/ano^ arcivescofo di Salerno 
(j 880) and ' Versi di Alfano \ in Arch. stor. per 
ic provincie napolctanc, 1887; Anal. Hymn., 
22, 24, 50. F.J.E.U. 

Alphen, Hikbonymus van (•Gouda 8 VIII 
1746; CC1772 Johanna M. van Goens 
(t> 775 ); 0^1781 Catharina G. van Valkcn- 
burg; fThc Hague 2 IV 1803), Dutch poet, 
critic, finally treasurer-general of the 
republic (1793-95), aftci^'ards unem¬ 
ployed as a royalist. His critical studies 
show understanding of the aesthetic trends 
in Gemtany, England and France; he 
remains, however, an aesthete without a 
system of his own. His valuable criticism 
of Dutch literature is free from the over- 
estimation characteristic of his time. His 
Protestant faith and daily work were more 
important to him than art, as is evident 
from his (often unrhymed) verse (the 
cantata Oc Slerretihemel) and especially his 
children's verse, long unsurpassed, educa¬ 
tional and without artistic pretensions. 

Cedichten en Overdenkingett (1777); Kleine 
gedicliten voor kindcren (1778-81 ; Poetry for 
Children, tr. F. J. Millard, 1856); Dichticerktn^ 
cd. J. I. D. Nepveu (3 vols, 1838); Theorie der 
schootfc kutisten en tcetenschappeft (1778-80); 
Dic/ithundige Verhandelingen (1782). 

A. C. S. de Koc, V. A/s literair-aesthelisehe 
theoriein (1910); L. J. Th. Wirlh, Ein eeutv 
kinderpofzie ’ J.W.W. 

Altamirano, Ionacio Manuel (•Tixtia 
13 XI 1834; tSan Remo 13 II 1893), 
Mexican novelist, of pure Indian stock who 
wrote in a vivid and simple style, evoking 


scenes and characters of his native land, in 
the tradition of Spanish eostuntbrisnio, but 
with a firm hold on plot. His best known 
novel, ElZarco (n)Oo)y realistically portrays 
the life of the lawless Mexican bandits of 
the time. 

Stohies: Clentencia (1869); La navidad en 
las montanas (1871); Julia, Antonia (1900); 
Afettea (1935; unfinished).—O theh Prose: 
Paisafes y Leyendas ( 18 84).—V erse : Fimas 
(1871). ESa. 

Althusius, Johannes (•Diedershausen 
* 557 i tEmden 12 VIII 1638), German 
jurist and political thinker, developed the 
idea of the sovereignty of the people in a 
firm, hierarchically ordered state, in which 
the liberty' of the individual conscience, 
particularly in matters of religion, is re¬ 
spected; it was expounded in his epoch- 
making work Politica methodice digesta 
(1603). 

Politica methodice digesta et exemplis sacris et 
pro/anis illustrata (1603; cd. C. J. Friedrich 

O. von Gierke, Johannes Althusius (t88o; 
Eng. tr. 1939); J. N. Figgis, From Gerson 
to Grotius (1907); Erik Wolf, Crosse Rechts- 
denker (1939); P. S. Gerbrandy, National and 
International Stability (i944)> L.W.F. 

Alun, pseud, of John Blackwell (•Mold, 
Flintshire 1797; co 1839 Matilda Dear; 
tCardigan 19 V 1840), Welsh poet. He 
began life as a shoemaker but graduated at 
Oxford in 1828, became a curate of Holy- 
well, 1829, and rector of Manordeifi, 
Pembrokeshire, in 1833. He is remem¬ 
bered for A few fine lyrics. 

Beauties of Alun being the Life and Literary 
Remains, ed. G. Edwards (1851); Guaith Atun^ 
cd. O. M. Edwards (1909). 

D. Gwcnallt Jones, *A.\ in Ll{n Cymru, I 
(1951). B.Re. 

Alvareoga Peixoto, IcnXcio Josi db 
(•1744; t> 793 )> Brazilian author of a num¬ 
ber of occasional poems and some sonnets 
still greatly appreciated; but his work fails 
to break through the formalism of Portu¬ 
guese neo-classicism. 

Obras poetieas, cd. J. N. de Souza e Silva 
(1865). E.Sa. 

Alvares de Azevedo, Manoel (•1831; 
11852), Brazilian romantic poet, chiefly in¬ 
fluenced by Byron and the chief Byronic 
influence in Brazilian romanticism. Much 
of his work is inunature and banal, but 
there runs through it a thread of genuine 
lyrical passion. 

O^oj (2 vols, 1853-55; 3 vols, ed. J. Mon- 
tciro, 1862; 3 vols, cd. J. N. dc Souza e Silva, 
6th ed. 1898). E.Sa. 
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Alvares do Oriente, Fernao (‘Goa c. 
>S40; ttf- 1595). Portuguese novelist and 
poet. His long pastoral novel, Lusitania 
Trans/orrnada (1617), divided into prose 
and verse sections, is modelled on the 
Arcadia of Sannazaro and the Diana of 
Moniemayor. The action takes place 
partly in Portugal and partly in India. The 
verse sections, of considerable merit, 
evince the marked influence of his older 
contemporary, Camdes. 

F. J. da Serra Xavier, Elisio e Serrano 
(*873). T.F.W. 

Alvarez de Cicnfuegos, Nicasio 
(•Madrid 1764: fOrthez, France 1809). 
Spanish poet and pla>'wright. He studied 
in Salamanca and was much influenced by 
Melendez Valdes. He opposed the Napo¬ 
leonic invasion and died in exile. His 
first poems reflected the neo-classicism of 
the time, but soon evolved towards a 
poetry highly personal, sensitive and 
melancholy—a precursor of Spanish 
romanticism. 

Obras poiticas (a vols, i8r6); Bibl. Autores 
Esp., 67. 

E. Pifteyro, ‘C.’, in UuU. Hisp., ii (1909); 
E. Alarcos, *C. cn Salamanca.', in Bol. Ac. 
Esp. (1931). R.M.N. 

Alvarez de Toledo y Pellicer, Gabriel 
(•Seville i66z; fMadrid 1714), Spanish 
poet, dramatist and historian. He was 
librarian and secretary to Philip V and co- 
founder of the Spanish academy. His 
interesting Burromaquia, like other bur¬ 
lesque compositions, belongs to his 
worldly youth. His philosophical and 
mystical poerns, such as the sonnet La 
muerte es la vida, belong to his maturity 
when he lived ‘like a hermit in the middle 
of state business’. 

Obras p6stumas pnilicai con la Burromaquia, 
ed. with intro. Diego Torres de Viilarrocl 
(1744): Bibl. Autores Esp., 61 (with intro. 
L. A. de Cueto); Historia de la Igletia y de! 
mundo (1713). R.M.N. 

Alvarez dc Villasandino, Alfonso : sec 
Villas ANDiNO. 

Alvarez Gato, Juan (•Madrid; fSegovia 
* 5 ® 9 ). Spanish poet. He was steward to 
Queen Isabella in 1495. He wrote love 
poems, satires, religious lyrics and some 
letters. 

% 

Re Foulchd Dcibosc. Corteionero casUltono 
del figto XV^ Nile. Bibl. Autores Esp., XIX. 
Obras eompletas, cd. J. Artiles Rodriguez 
(1928). E.M.W. 

Alvirs (Ca A.D. 800), a group of twelve 
Tamil poet saints whose hymns are in 
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daily use in Vaishnava temples in southern 
India. A collection of these, the Sdlayira 
Prabhamihatn, is sometimes styled the 
'Tamil \ eda *. Their chief authors uere 
Tirumangai and a woman, .Andal. The 
latter was an enthusiastic devotee of 
Krishna and has been compared with the 
female saints of medieval Christianit%\ 

^ J. S. M. Hooper, Hymns of Oic Alvars I 

Kinysbur>* and G. E. Phillips, Hymns of the 
Tamil Snivitc Saints (1921). II.G.R 

Alxinger, Johann Baptist von (•\’ienna 
24 I * 755 ; ttWrf. I V 1797). Austrian poet. 
He was secretary' of the court theatre 
(Burfftheafer) from 179b- A characteristic 
figure of Josephine Enlightenment. Alxin- 
ger corresponded with several noteworthy 
contemporaries, including \\*ieland. Gess- 
ner, Ramler and Glcim. His lyrical and 
narrative poetry is wholly derivative. 

Gedichte (1788); Seneste Gedichte (1794); 
SamtUche Werke (10 voJs, 1812); selection ed. 
H. Prohlc,/fiVrff/mrrr Deutsche Sat^ht., vol. 7 
(1888). 

E. Probst, ^Zur Erinncning an J. B. von A/, 

in Jahrbuch der GrillparsergeseUschafi, vol. 7 
(1897)- il.B.G. 

Amarasinha {c. a.d. 550), Sanskrit lexico¬ 
grapher, author of the Amarakosai' diction¬ 
ary of Amara’). II.G.R. 

Amarcius (his full pseudonym is Sexti's 
A^ tAHClus Callus Piosistratus : y?. 1040), 
a monk from the Rhineland (probably), 
who wrote a poetical satire under the title 
Sermones, much influenced by Horace. 

Ed. M. Manitius (1888). F.J.E.R. 

Amaru (c. a.d. 850), Sanskrit lyric poet, 
author of a sataka or ‘century’ of verse. 

A. B. Keith, History of Sanskrit Literature 
(1928). H.G.R. 

Amaseo, Romolo (^Udine 1498; fRomc 
1552), Italian humanist. As a champion 
of Ciceronian Latin he was an opponent 
of Bembo. 

Orationum volwnen (1564; see esp. ‘Dc 
linguae latinac u$u retenendo’). 

F. Scarselli, R. A.^ vitaii'jbtf) ;R. Sabbadini, 

Storia del ciceronianismo (1886). B. R. 

Ambroise {ft. c. tzoo, ? Eure), French 
writer, author of the Estoire dt la guerre 
sainte (f before 1196), an account of the 
third crusade in octosyllabic couplets. 
The work is marked by deep piety, a plain 
and somewhat pedestrian style and sturdy 
partisanship of Richard Lionheart. Am¬ 
broise was probably a minstrel in Richard’s 
service and on eyewitness of the events he 
relates. It has been suggested however 
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that the pocn> is based on a somewhat 
earlier vernacular chronicle narrating the 
same events. 

Kil. G. Paris (1897); Eng. ir. M. J. Hubert 
and J. L- La Monte (1941). For the view that 
Ambroisc's Estoirt is a secondary' document, 
J. G. Edwards in Manchester Hist. Essays in 
Honour of James Toit (1933). F.W. 

Ambrose^ Aurelius Ambrosius (•337; 
t 397 )* Saint and Doctor of the western 
church, became bishop of Milan in 374 and 
vigorously opposed Arianism. In 390 he 
forced Theodosius to do penance publicly 
for the massacre of Thcssalonica. Of his 
writings the most influential were De 
O^riir Mmistfofum and the Hexaemerony 
in which the order of creation is expounded 
with much sacred and profane learning. 

Ed. P. A. nallcrini (6 vols, 1875-86); K 
Schenk) (1897 ff.); Migne, Patr. Lat.y 13-17. 

F. n. Dudden, The Life and Times of St 
Ambrose (1935). J.A.W. 

Amcipsias {ft. c. 424-404 b.c.), poet of 
Athenian Old Comedy. Seven plays arc 
known. Konnos {423) \vas second to 
Cratinus' Putine \ like Aristophanes' Clouds^ 
which took third prizc» it burlesqued 
Socrates and sophistry. Komastai (‘ Revel¬ 
lers') defeated the Birds in 414. Vulgar 
and unoriginal according to his great rivals 
Amcipsias* quality was perhaps geniality 
rather than brilliance. 

T. Kock» Comicorxtsn Atticorum FragmentOy I 
(1880); one further citation in J. Demiahezuk^ 
Supfytftnentum Comicum (1912). 

Schmid-Stiihlin, Ceseh. d, gr. Lit,, I, 4, ii 
(1946); G. NorNvood, Greek Comedy (1 93 1 • 
with tr.). E.W.H. 

Amerval, ^loi d* (of Ddthunc, Artois^ fl. 
1483-1508), French versifier. Choir¬ 
master at Saintc Croix, Orleans (1483), 
and a musician of repute. His verse 
vision of hell (1508) is a long satirical 
dialogue betw'ccn Satan and Lucifer. 

Lit re de la Deablerie of Floy d'Amert'al, 
cd. C. Ward (1923). 

A. Ott, F. d'A. und sein Litre de la diablerie 
(1908); J. Soycr, Notes pour sen*ir d Thistoire 
liit&aire (1912). M.Y. 

AmiciS) E. De: see De Amicis, E. 

Amiel^ Henri-Fr^d^ric (•Geneva 27 IX 
1821; ti6icf. II V 1881), Swiss philosopher, 
essayist and poet. He travelled in France 
and Italy and studied philosophy in 
Germany, 1843-48. From 1849 to his 
death he was professor of French literature 
and aesthetics and later of philosophy at 
the Acadt^mic de Genive. The Journal 
Intime he kept regularly between 1847 and 


1881 is the great work of this retired and 
apparently uneventful life. Fragments of 
the 16,900 page manuscript w'crc published 
posthumously (1882-84), followed by 
enlarged editions. It reveals the intimate 
tragedy of a man in whom self-analysis and 
introspection came to destroy his creative 
energy'. The Journal contains profound 
passages of philosophy and literary^ and 
musical criticism but its centra! subject 
is .Amici himself, analysed with penetrating 
insight. An idealist who suffered all his 
life from a feeling of his imperfection and 
literary' sterility, Ainiel has achieved 
posthumous fame in this stirring con¬ 
fession of his aspirations and failures. 

Journal Jnthney dcf. cd. L. Bopp (1939-48), 
fragments, cd. with study E. Scherer {1887); 
Ess/iis critiques, with intro. B. Bouvicr (1931). 

B. Vadicr, //.-F. A. Ftude biographique 
(1886) ; P. Bourget, Essais de psychologie 
contemporainey II (1901); W. Pater, ^AmiePs 
“Journal Intime” \ m Essays from ' The Guar- 
dian^ (1901); A. Thibaudet, A. ou la part du 
rive (1929); L. Bopp, //. F. A. Essais sur sa 
pensie (1931). J.P.I. 

Amir Ali, Sir Syed (• 1844; 1 1 895), judge 
of the Calcutta I ligh Court and first Indian 
member of the Privy Council. He wrote 
The Spirit of Islam (1891) and A Short 
History of the Saracens (1899), which 
present a liberal interpretation of the 
Mohammedan religion and have had a 
profound effect on modem Islam. 

H.G.R. 

Amir Khusrow: see Khusrow Dihlavi. 

Ammianus Marcellinus (•Antioch c. 
330; 40o)y Roman historian, distin¬ 

guished himself as a soldier under Julian, 
and in later life wrote a history of the 
principate from 96 to 378 in continuation 
of Tacitus. Books 1-13 have perished, 
but the remaining books are of the greatest 
value for the years 353-378. His style is 
difficult and sometimes bombastic, but 
with some excellent descriptive passages, 
and he is entirely free from partisan bias. 

Ed. V. Gardthausen (1874-75); C. U, 
Clark-L. Traubc-W. Hcnicus (i 9 t^*S)J J- C. 
Rolfe (Locb Libr., I 93 S“^ 7 )- 

E. A. Thompson, The Historical Work of 
A. M. (1947); J. W. Mackatl, The Last Great 
Roman Historian (1925). J.A.W. 

AmmiratOi Scipionb (•Lecce 153 H 
fFlorence 1601), Itxdian historian. In his 
Istorie Florentine and Discorsi poUttci he 
is seen to have been influenced by Machia- 
velli and Gxiicciardini. His play, / 
Tratformatiy is modelled on erudite It^ian 
comedy. 
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7 j/on>yior#T»/in^ (1846—49) : Discorsi (1574): 
Optucoli (3 vols, 1637-42). 

U. Con^edo, La vtfa c Ic opcrc <ii S. .L 
(iQOt); 1. Sancsi, La Ootafttedm, ! (1911; 
* 944 ) B.K. 

AmoerS) Jan. early Jsth-century Dutch 
poet, Benedictine monk of Vlierbeek. As 
the town council in 1443 commissioned 
him to write a number of spiritual dramas, 
he is regarded as the author of a cycle of 
seven Mystcr plays on the seven Joys of 
^Iar>^ only nvo of which, Die eerste 
bliscap van Maria and Die sevemie bliscap 
van onset Vronxven are extant. 

P. Leendertz Jr., Middelnederl. Dram, Potzie 
(1907); Die Eerste Bliscap, ed. J. J. Mak (1948). 

E. V. Even, * Een onbekendc Vlaamschc 

dichter uit de isde eeuw\ in Vcrsl. Med. 
Vlaamsc Ac. 1897. J.J.M. 

Amoric van dcr Hoeven Sr., Abraham 
Des (•Rotterdam 22 II 1798; fao VII 
1855), Dutch preacher and poet, from 
1827 Remonstrant professor at Amsterdam, 
combined rhetorical talent with extreme 
simplicity. 

Joan nes dtrysos tonms (1825); Versp reide 
Gesehriften (1856). 

F. J. Domela Nieuwenhuis, A. Des A. v. d. H, 

(1859). J.W.W. 

AmoHe van der Hoeven Jr., Abraham 
Des (•Rotterdam 15 11 1821; fUtrecht 
20 III 1848), Dutch parson and poet, elder 
son of the former, WTOle weak youthful 
poetry among which is a curious Nazang op 
den Faust van Goethe (1842). His account 
of his journey through Germany was over¬ 
shadowed by Bakhuizen's travel letters. 

Herinneringen aan mijne academiereis in 1S43 
(1845); Prosa en Poizij (1850; with J. J. van 
Oosterzee's ‘Herinneringen*); Geschrijten (3 
voU, 2857), J.W.W. 

Ampzing, Samuel (•Haarlem 24 VI 1590; 
•fibid. 29 VII 1632), Dutch poet, studied 
at Leiden under Gomarus, was parson at 
Haarlem. An edifying versifier, he was 
occasionally full of fire os a partisan of 
Orange. His puristic Taelbericht is in¬ 
cluded in Beschrijvinge van Haarlem. 

RymeathechUmus (1624); Beschrijvinge ende 
Lof der Stad Haarlem in Holland (1628); 
Eerverdediginge tegen <U Arminiaansche Grim^ 
migheyi (1629); Naszousche Laurenkranze op 
de veroverittg van • Hertogenbosch (26 29); 
Bijbels Tresoor (2632). 

H. C. Rogge, ‘Gcdichten van S. A. en 
muziek van Cornelia Helmbrecckcr*, in 
Tijdachrift v. Ned. MuziekgeschiedenU, 4 
(2892): Het Protestants Vaderland, 1 (1903}. 

A.M.BAV. 

Amyoty Jacques (•Melun 29 X 25x3; 
fAuxerre 7 II 1593)^ French scholar and 


translator. At first a humble teacher of 
Greek, then tutor (1557) to the future 
kings of France Charles IX and Henri III, 
.\myot rose to be grand almoner of 
France <1560) and bishop of Auxerre 
(1570). I lis clear and vigorous tninslation 
of IMutarch's Parallel Lives (1559) had a 
widespread influence in his ccntur>' and 
the next. It was the source of North’s 
English Plutarch. He also translated 
Plutarch's florals [CEuvres ^lorales, 1572), 
His versions of the Greek romances of 
I leliodorus {L'Histoirc ethiopique, 1548) 
and of Longus {Daphnis et Chlod, 1559) 
became important sources of the French 
drama and pastoral no\el. His scholar¬ 
ship embraced the collation and recon¬ 
struction of his texts as well as their 
translation. 

Daphnis et Chlo^, rev. P. L. Courier 
(Florence, 18to); Vies des hontmes illustres, 
part. crit. eds J. Normand (1927), L. Clement 
{* 934 )*^ 

R. Sturel, J, A., traducteur de Plutarque 
(1909); P. Emard, ‘J. A.\ in Rev. du i6c 
si^cle (1927-28); A, Ciorancscu, Vie de J. A. 
(i 940 » G.B. 

Anacreon (•Teos c. 570; -fe. 485 d.c.), 
Greek lyric poet. Went to Abdera when 
Persians conquered Teos in 545, later at 
the court of Polycrates of Samos, Hip¬ 
parchus of Athens, Echecratidas of Thes¬ 
saly. Besides hymns, satiric poems in 
iambic, elegiac epitaphs, wrote songs of 
love and wine in lyric metres including 
Anacreontics; neat, light-hearted and 
chamxing. Portrayed on contemporary 
Athenian vases. 

E. Diehl, Anthologia lyrica Graeca (1949); 
J. M. Edmonds, Lyra Graeca (1922, with tr.). 

C. M. Bowni, Greek Lyric Poetry (1936). 

'r.B.L.W. 

Anastasius Bibliothecarius (•c. 810; 
tc. 878), Italian scholar. He was made a 
cardinal by Leo IV in 847-48, but for un¬ 
known reasons immediately left Rome, was 
excommunicated in 850 and anathematized 
and deposed in 853. Reconciled to the 
church, he became sccrctaiy to Nicholas I 
and librarian under Adrian II and John 
VIII. His chief contribution was his trans¬ 
mission of Greek learning to the West. 

Chronographia tripartita, ed. C. de Boor, in 
Theophanis Chronographia, 11 (1885}. 

H. Lapatre, De Anastasio BiblioOtecario 
(2885); E. PereU, Papst Nikolaus I und A. B, 
(19^0). R.R.R. 

Anastasius of Sinai (fl. e. 640-r. 700), 
Byzantine monk. He wrote various 
works in defence of orthodox doctrine, 
particularly the Vice dux against the 
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Monothclctcs. I Iis rnjin cxcjictical treatise boundless*; he supposed that our universe, 


is on the Ili'xacmtroti. 

Miene, Potr . f/V , K9 (with Latin tr.); K, 
Krumhneher, (ffuh. Byz. Lit. (and ed., 
Miinicb. 1S07). 

R. Junin, in Dtciionnaire (Vhistotre et geo- 
giafihte eedt'siastique, 2. J.M.H. 

Anau (Anavi, degU Mansi), Bfnjamin, 
13th-century Italian Hebrew poet. Physi¬ 
cian by profession, he wrote a number of 
penitential liturgical poems commemor¬ 
ating disasters in contcmporar>' Jewish life. 
In his Masso Gc tlizznyon (Riva di Trento, 
1560), one of the best satirical poems of 
medieval Jewish literature, he castigated 
tlic wealthy of his time. C.R. 

Anaxagoras {•Clazomenac c. 500; fc. 
428 n.c.), Greek philo.sopher. He was a 
friend of Pericles and lived at Athens until 
he was charged with impiety and escaped 
to Lampsacus. Fragments sur\‘ivc of his 
one book {in prose). His main problem 
was to rescue cosmology* from the criticisms 
of Pannenidcs. He assumed an original 
mixture which contained the ‘seeds* of all 
natural substances; from this mixture 
idcntihable substances were separated out 
by the action of ‘mind*. This avoided 
creation or growth *out of nothing*, but he 
was criticized by Plato for failing to see the 
implications of his theory of ‘mind*. 

H. Diels, Die Fragmente der Vorsokratiker^ II 
(6th cd. 1952); J. Burnet, Early Creek Phito^ 
sophy (4th ed. 1945 . with tr.); C. Bailey, The 
Greek Atomists and Epicurus (1928); F. M, 
Comford, 'Anaxagoras* Thcor>' of ^^uttcr*, in 
Class. Quart., XXIV <1930); J. Za6ropolo, 
Atiaxagore de ('lazomene (1948); G, VIostos, 
'The Physical 'I'hcory of Anaxagoras*, in 
Phitot, Rev., LIX(i9SO). D.J.F. 

Anaxandridcs (•Rhodes or Colophon; ft. 
c. 380-340 n.c.), poet of Athenian Middle 
Comedy. Of 65 play's, 41 arc known by 
title. Perhaps is w'cre based on tragic- 
mythical themes, others probably on love- 
intrigues. 

T. Kock, Comicorum Atticorum Fragmenta^ 
n (1884); one further citation in J. Dcmiartc- 
zuk, SuppUmentwn Comicum (1912). 

G. Norwood, Greek Comedy (1031); T. B, L, 
Webster, Studies in Ixsier Greek Comedy (1953) 
and * Chronological Notes on Middle Comedy 
in Class. Quart., N.S. II (1952). li.W.H, 

Anaximander (•Miletus 610; fc. 546 
B.c.), Greek philosopher. He wrote the 
first Greek prose treatise, which survives 
only in brief quotations, and drew the 
first map of the world. He continued the 
work done by Thales towards explaining 
the world as a development out of an 
original single stuff, which ho called ‘the 


one of an infinite number, is spherical, with 
the earth, a squat cylinder, at its centre. 

H. Diels, Die Frogmente der Vorsokratiker, I 
(6th ed. 1952); J. Burnet, Early Greek 
Phtlosophy (4th ed. 1945» with tr.); \V. Jaeger, 
7 'heology of the Early Greek PhUoiophers 
(1947). D.J.F. 

Anaximenes (•Miletus, fl. mid-6th cen¬ 
tury B.C.), Greek philosopher. He was a 
younger contemporarj* Anaximander 
and offered a similar explanation of the 
world. He supposed its origin to be air 
(or mist), which is changed into other 
natural substances by rarefaction and con¬ 
densation: the earth in his cosmology is a 
fiat plate, fioating on air. D.J.F. 

Anchieta, Jose db (•isjo; t* 597 ). one of 
the earliest Jesuit educationists of Brazil. 
He is the author of the first short, religious 
plays acted in Bahia, of poems and lin¬ 
guistic studies. He was an enthusiastic 
worker for the native Indians as well as for 
the Portuguese. His name is remembered 
with that of P. da Nobrega and P. Vieira, 
as one of the chief of the important Jesuit 
contributors to the foundations of Brazilian 
culture. 

Primeiros letras (1923, poems); Cartas iVi- 
^ditas (1900); Arte de grammatiea da lingoa . . , 
do Brasil (1595 ; ed. J. Platzmann, 1874). 

E.Sa. 

Ancona, Alessandro o*: see D'Anxona. 

Anezye, Wladyslaw Ll’dw'ik, pseud. 
Kazimierz G6ralczyk and others (•Wilno 
12 XII 1823; tCracow 28 VI 1883), Polish 
poet and pla>'>vright. An active patriot 
and for some time secretary of the theatre, 
he portrays in his ‘dramatic pictures*, 
which were very' popular, simple people; 
his poems breathe patriotic enthusiasm. 

Fiji vs: CItlopi arystokraci {165^) » l^oiciussko 
pod Raelatvieami (1880).— Verse : T^rteusM 
(1861); PiehtI zbudsonyeh (1863). 

M. Szyjkowski, W. L. A. iycie i dsieta (6 
vols, 1908). S.S. 

Andersen, Hans Christian (•Odense 
2 IV 1805; fCopenhagcn 4 VIII 1875), 
Danish fairy-tale writer, novelist, play¬ 
wright and poet. He was the son of a poor 
shoemaker, and his childhood and youth 
were those of grinding poverty. When 14 
he migrated to Copenhagen, penniless and 
friendless. Although he found some bene¬ 
factors, those were years of suffering and 
starvation, and his hopes of making a career 
in the royal theatre were completely 
shattered. But one of the directors of this 
theatre, Jonas Collin, became his patron 
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and sent him to the grammar school at 
Slagelse (1822—28). His early admiration 
for Shakespeare and Scott made him add 
their Christian names to his own in his first 
nom de plxime: Villiam Christian Walter. 
His first works were some elegiac poems, 
and a charming arabesque, full of gentle 
irony. After a long stay in Italy he wrote 
in 1835 his first successfiil novel, Imprm is- 
atoren, and the first four of his fair>'-tales: 

fortoUe jot Born, which after¬ 
wards appeared more or less regularly till 
1872. Andersen wrote altogether 168 
f^ry-tales and stories, and in his owm life¬ 
time they were admired by children all 
over the world. 

Andersen travelled extensively in Europe 
and made the acquaintance of many of the 
most prominent people of his time; in his 
many charming travel-books he has de¬ 
scribed his journeys, and in his various 
autobiographical works, especially in Mit 
Livs Eventyr, he has given a full and de¬ 
tailed account of his successes, but also of 
his many tribulations. In a fictional form 
Andersen has told and retold his owm storj* 
in many different wa>'s: in his novels, 
nearly all of which are about a genius and 
his struggle for fame; in his stories, some¬ 
times in hopeful, sometimes in hopeless 
mood, and sometimes with a fine irony at 
his own expense. 

Andersen experimented in almost every 
field of literature; he is least successful as a 
playwright, much more so as a novelist and 
poet, and several of his travel books arc 
charming—but his universal fame rests 
entirely on his fairy-tales and stories. 

Stories : A/s Evmtyr, Verdensudgai'e (2 
vols, 1899-1901); A/s Evettl^r. Krilisk Udgai't, 
cd. H. Brix and A. Jensen {5 vols, 1919); A'$ 
Evtntyr (r6 vols, i 944 )>— English Editions: 
Patty TaUt and other stories (1914); tCsper^ 
fetily true! and other stories (1937); The (fom^ 
plete A.: All of the s68 stories by A, (6 vols, 
1949); AJs Fairy Tales (1950).— Novels: /w- 
^ovisatoren (1835; new ed. 1943 and 1945; 
Eng. tr. The Improvisators, 2 vols, 1845); O. T. 
(1836; new cd. 1943); Kun en SpiUemand 
(1837; new cd. 1944; Eng. ir. Only a Fiddler 
ana O.T., 3 vols, 1845); De to Baronesser 
(1848; new ed. 1943; Eng. tr. The Two Baron^ 
esses, 2 vols, 1848); At vare eller iAAe vtere 
(1857; new ed. 1944; Eng. tr. To Be or Not to 
Be, 1857); Lykke-Peer (1870; new ed. 1944; 
Eng. tr. Lueky Peer, 1871).— Various: Rotente 
i yasenbjerg (1822; new ed. 1940); Skyggebil^ 
leder aj en Reise stl Harsen (1831; Ratnbles in 
the Romantic Regiom of the Harts Mountains, 
1848); Cjenfeerdet ved Palnatokes Grav (1822; 
new ed. 1940); Podreise fra Holmens Canal til 
Osttynten af Am^er (1829; new ed. 1940); 
Billedbog uden DUleder (1840; new ed. 1943; 
Eng. tr. A Picture-Book withaut Picturet, 1847); 
En Digters Bazar (1842; new cd. 1943 and 


2944: Eng. tr. A Poet's Bazaar, 3 vols. 
J846); / Svemg (1851 ; new ed. 1944 ; Eng. tr. 
Pictures of Si;.eden, 1852): I Spamcn {1863; 
nc\\ cd. 1944; Eng. tr. In Spain, 1864); Et 
Risog i Portugal (r866; Eng. tr. A Vistt to 
Portugal, 1870): Et Besog hos ('fiarles Dickeju t 
Sommer en iS^y (i S68; new cd. 1948).— 
\ ER5E : Hundrede Digte (1948).—.Memoirs: 
A.'s I^nedsbog (1926); Mil egei Eiettiyr uden 
Digtmng ; Eng. tr. The True Story of My 
Life, 1847); ^ht Lns Eventyr and Fortsitttelse 
(1855; a new annotated ed., 2 voU, 1951 ; Eng. 
tr. The Story of My Life. 1871); A's Bslledbog 
{ 1924); A's Tegnitiger( x 925 ).—SamledeVctrker 
(15 vols, 1876-80); A.'s Works (10 vols, 1869- 
71)-—CoRRESPON'DFNrF, ETC. : Hrrt e til A. 
{1877); Bret efra A. (2 vols, 1878); Brief- 
weehset mit dem Grossherzog Carl Alexander i on 
Sachsen-Weimar-Etsenach (1877: Eng. tr. A.'s 
Correspondence toith the late Grand Duke of 
Saxe-Weimar, Charles Dickens, etc., 1891); £\ 
Retnnert, A. og det i^lclchiorske lijem (1924); 
A's Bret e til Therese og Martin R. llenriques 
(1932); A.'s Breiveksling med E. og H. Co//m 
(5 vols, 1934); A.'s BrexTeksling tried Jonas 
Collin den JEldre og andre Medlemmer af det 
Collinske Hus (3 vols, 1945-48); A. og Horace 
Scudder. En Brrx'samling (1948 ; E-ng. ir. The 
A.-Scudder Letters, 1949); A.'s sidste l^eaar. 
Ham Daghoger 1868-75 (1906) ; A.'s Roinerske 
Dagboger (1 947). —Anderseniana ( 14 vols, 
1933 * 46 ); Anderseniana, 2 (1947 ff.). 

G. Browning, A Fetv Personal Recollections 
of A, (1875) ; E. Collin, A. og det Collinske Hus 
(1882, new cd. 1929); R. Nisbet Bain, //. C. A. 
A biography ( 1895) ; H. Schwancnflugcl, 
//. C. A. (1905) and Odense Bys Dog om A. 
(2905); R. Srampc, A. og bans tut nneste Om- 
gang (1918); E. Reumert, . 4 . som han var 
(1925; Eng. tr. A. the Man, 1927); H. S. 
Holbcch, //. C. A, (1925); K. Larsen, /I. 1 
Tekst og DUleder (1925); J. Clausen. A.'t 
Optegnelsesb^ (1926); S. 'loksvig, Tlu Life of 
A^ (1933); F. Book, A.,en £.n7i/fi7i/M>ig{i939); 
C. B. Burnett, The Shoemaker's Son (1943); 
S. Larsen, H. C. A. (1949); E. Meyncll, The 
Story of A. (1949); C. M. Woel, A's Liv og 
Digtning (2 vols, 1949). 

I.r. Bobc, A, og Storhertug Carl Alexander 
(* 9 ^S) ; H. Brix, A. og ham Eventyr (1907) ; H. 
Ilclwcg, A., en psykiatrisk Studie (1927) ; P. V. 
Rubow, A.’s Eventyr (1927); J. A. Jensen, 
Studier over A. s Sprog (1929); O. Hctsch, A. 
og Musikken (1930); V. Borge, August Strind¬ 
berg og (1931) ; K. Galstcr, A. og hans Rektor 
(*933) i T. Hecg, A.'s Ungdom (1934); G. 
Nygaard, A, og Kobenhat n (1938) ; H. Topsoe- 
Jensen, Omkring 1.^’nedsbogen (1943); H. G. 
OIrik, A. Undersogelse og Kronikker (1945) ; B. 
Gronbcch, AM Eventyrzerden (2945); S. 
Larsen, A*s Moder, en Brex^samling (1947); 
H. S. Holbcch, A,*s Religion (1947); F. T. B. 
Priis, A, og Schtoeiz (1949); E. Bi^sdorff, A, 
og Charles Dickens ( 1951 ) and Danish Literature 
in English Tramlation (1950). E.B. 

Aiidd Ji8h 5, pseud, of Ando Hacjiizaemon 
(•Kyoto c. 1658; '\ibid. z XII 1745), 
Japanese novelist and publisher* Almost 
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nothing is known of his life before 1699, in 
\shich year a bookshop and publishings 
house called Hachimonjiya, of which he 
was manager, started publishing illustrated 
popular novels and stories. These were 
untten sometimes by Jisho himself, some¬ 
times by Ejiina Kiseki, but it seems likely 
that some of Kiseki’s earlier works were 
published in Jisho*s name. About 1713 a 
dispute arose because Kiseki felt that Jisho 
was taking too much credit for what he him¬ 
self had written; as a result Kiseki started 
publishing his books in a publishing-house 
of his own. In 1718, however, the nvo 
were reconciled and thereafter regularly 
wrote for the I lachimonjiya. After Ki¬ 
seki's death in 1736, Jisho continued to 
write for the rest of his life and the liachi- 
monjiya firm was carried on by his son 
Kisho and his grandson Zuisho, but their 
work was much inferior. There is doubt 
in the ease of many of their works as to 
which of the two >vas the real author, since 
the style and contents of all their writings 
arc sin^ilar. 

Keisei hintanki (1711); Hyakmho seisuiki 
(1713); in collaboration with Kjima Kiseki, 
Zeft'uku mimochi 6gi (1730; summar>' in \V. G. 
Aston, A History of Japanese Literature, 1907). 

E.B.C. 

Andocidcs (*440; faftcr 390 B.C.), Athen¬ 
ian orator. A well-born but irresponsible 
youth, involved in 415 in the scandal of the 
mutilation of the Hermac, he turned state's 
evidence, left Athens for a period of 
adventurous wandering, but returned in 
403. Prosecuted in 399 on the old charge 
of impiety, he defended himself success¬ 
fully by his speech On the Mysteries^ in 
which he gives a vivid account of the 
Mcrmac affair. The authenticity of three 
other speeches is disputed. His style is 
that of a gifted amateur, desultory, but 
imaginative and imbued with the move¬ 
ment of his restless life, 

Ed. F. Blass, rev. C. Fuhr (1913); K. J. 
Maidment in Minor Attic Orators^ 1 (Locb 
Libr., 1940* 

R. C. Jebb, The Attic Orators (and cd. 1893 ); 
A. and M. Croiset, Histoire de la litt^ature 
greeque, IV (1947). j.H.K. 

Aadradei Olegahio Victor (^Gualcguay- 
ch\^ 7 III 1841; Aires ao X 

2882), Argentinian poet and journalist, the 
greater part of whose life was spent in 
poverty. Under Avellancda, his political 
articles brought him success and he be¬ 
came a member of Congress. He wrote in 
a settled romantic lyrical convention and 
his best poems express an outlook inspired 
by Hugo’s Ldgende des Siictes* 


El arpa perdida (1877); Prometeo (1877); 
noche de Mendoza {1880); Victor Hugo 
(1881); Obras poeticas (1877). E.Sa. 

Andrade e Silva, Jos^ Bonifacio db 
(•Santos 1765; iRio de Janeiro 1838), 
Brazilian intellectual and political leader. 
His purely literary achievement came late 
in his life and as a result of a political set¬ 
back, in which his disagreements with the 
emperor and his exile from Brazil found 
expression in passionate patriotic verse, 
influenced by Byron, 

Poesias Avulsas de America Elysio (Bordeaux, 
1825); Poesias de Anterico Elysio^ cd. J. N. de 
Souza c Silva (1861). E.Sa. 

Andrea, iMonte {fl. mid-13th century), 
Florentine poet. He wrote on love, but is 
remembered for some vigorous pro-Guclf 
political verse. He favoured a i6-linc 
sonnet form. 

E. Monaci, Crestotnasia ital. dei primi secoli 
(1912). K.F, 

Andreac, Johann Valentin (•Herrenberg 
17 VIII 1586; fAdclsbcrg 27 VI 1654), 
German theologian and poet. His im¬ 
portance lies in his utopian and religious 
ideas which influenced Bacon and Come- 
nius. He was long considered the founder 
of the Rosicrucian sect by reason of hia 
Chymische Hochzeit Chrisiiani Rosenkreutz 
(1616) and some other tracts which he 
published anonymously. His conception 
of the ideal state in his Christianopolie 
(1619) was a new and fruitful one, embody¬ 
ing enlightened ideas on education. 

Verse ; Ceistliche Kurtsrveil (1619); Christen* 
hurg^ cin schSn geistUch Gedicht (1626); Dich* 
tungen^ cd. J. G. Herder (1786).— Drama: 
Turbo (Latin, 1616; Gcr. tr. W. SOss, 1907).— 
Prose: Christianopolis (Latin, 1619; Eng. tr. 
F. H. Held, 1916); Vita ab ipso conscripta 
(Latin; cd. F. H. Rhcinwald, 2849; Ger. tr. 
D. C. Seybold, 1799). 

Burk, VotlsUindiges Verzeichniss oiler in 
Druck gekontmenen laleiniscJien und deutschen 
SchriftenJ. V. Andreaes (2793); W. Hossbach, 
J. V, A. undsein Zeitaiier (1819); R. Kicnast, 
J. V. A. und die tier echteti Rosenkreuzer* 
schri/ten (2926); W. E. Pcuckert, Die Rosen* 
kteuzer (2928). L.W.F* 

Andreas, or Andrei Bernard (•Toulouse, 
fl. 1500), blind French laureate and 
historiographer of Henry VII, with whom 
he probably came to England. He was 
later tutor to prince Arthur. 

J. Gairdneri Memorials of Henry F//(z858) i 
contains a life of Andreas and his chief works: 
Prose, Vita Henrici Septind^ Annales Henrict^ 
Sepiism \ Verse, Les Douze Triomphes de Henrt 
VIL S.J.L. 
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Acdreas Capcllanus (^. 1175-80), chap¬ 
lain of Louis Capet and later of Marie, 
countess of Champagne, ac whose com¬ 
mand he wotc, betsveen 1174 and 1186, a 
systematic code of courtly love in three 
books, entitled Tractains De Amore, based 
on Ovid*s Ars Aynatoria and Rcmedia 
Amorh. The author repudiated its philo¬ 
sophy at the end of his work. 

Andreas Capellanus, De Amore^ ed. A. Pages 
(1930) ; The Art oj Courtly Love, tr. J. J. Parry 
(t940. 

A. Kelly, Eleanor of Aquitaine (1950) and 
‘ Eleanor of Aquitaine and her Courts of Love,* 
in Speculum, 12 (1937). R.R.R. 

Andreas Ratisbonensis (*Straubing ? 
c. 1380; 1438), Bavarian historio¬ 

grapher. His Chronica pontificum ct 
imperatorum, Corurilium Constandeme^ 
Chronica dc principibus Bavaria (c. 1420- 
25) combine compilation from older 
histories w'ith meticulous record of con¬ 
temporary events. 

A. V. Regensburg, Sdmtliche IVerke, cd. G. 
Leidingcr (1903). F.P.P. 

Andrelini, Public Fausto (♦Forli c. 
1462; fParis 25 II 1518), Italian poet and 
scholar. Crowned in Rome for his 
Amores (1484), he entered the ser\‘icc of 
the kings of France, from Charles VIII to 
Francis I, and became, as professor of 
poetry, rhetoric and history at Paris, one 
of the main promoters of the humanistic 
renaissance in France. Composed also 
love, elegiac and didactic poems, and 
political pamphlets and epistles. P.T. 

Andr^ Juan (•Planes 1740; fRomc 
1817), Spanish scholar. Expelled as a 
Jesuit in 1767, he became librarian to the 
king of Naples. Del origen, progreso y 
estado actual de toda la literatura (10 vols, 
1784-1806 ; first in Italian, Parma 1782-99) 
is in fact a history of civilization, in line 
with the encyclopaedic ideals of the time. 
He saw quite clearly the influence of the 
Arabs on European culture. 

Cartas tobre la mustca de lot drabes (Venice, 
1787); Cartas familiares (s vols, 1786-93). 

M. Men^ndez y Pelayo, Ideas esUtkas, 3 
(1947). R.M.N. 

Andrewes, Lancelot (•London 1555; 
ti626), English divine admired by Eliza¬ 
beth, James I and Charles L From 
Mulcaster’s school Andrewes went to 
Pembroke Hall, Cambridge, where he was 
Master from 1589-1605. Ordained in 
1580-81, he was chaplain to Whitgift and 
Elizabeth, dean of Westminster (1601), 


bishop of Chichester (1605), Ely (1609) 
and Winchester (1618). Admired origin¬ 
ally for piety, learning, the splendour of his 
deliver)' and style, Andrewes presents in 
his Sermons a combination of colloquial 
and dcclamatorv rh\Thms unusual today. 

B.L.J. 

XCVI Sermons, cd. W*. Laud and J. 
Buckeridge (1629); The Private Dnotions 
(1647); Works, cd. J. P. Wilson and J, Bliss 
(11 vols, 1841-54). 

R. L. Ottlcy, L. A, (1894); D. IVIaclcane, 
L. A, and the reaction (1910); T. S. Eliot, 
For L. A. (1928); H. R. NS’illiamson. Four 
Stuart poriratu (1949). J.R.B. 

Andrew of Caesarea (fl. 6th century), 
archbishop of Caesarea in Cappadocia and 
B)'zantinc theologian. lie wrote a com- 
mentaiy* on the Apocalypse. 

Migne, Patr. Or., 106; O. Bardenhevver, 
Cesc hie h te der a I (kirchlichen L it era tur, 5 
(Freiburg, 19^2), J.M.H. 

Andrew of Crete (•Damascus 660; 
t740 ?), Byzantine poet and homelist. He 
is famous for his h>'mns many of which 
were written in the form of a canon and are 
still used in the ser%*ices of the Orthodox 
church (one of the best known is the 
penitential Great Canon sung during Lent). 
He also wrote 4 number of orationes. All 
his work has not yet been published. 

Migne, Pair. Gr., 97 (with Latin tr.),—E. 
VV'cllesz, A History of Byzantine Music and 
Hynmography (1949). J.M.H. 

Andrews, John (•Somerset 1583?), Eng¬ 
lish poet, possibly curate at Berwick Basset; 
has been identified w'ith the writer of 
sermons published bct%vccn 1614 and 1655, 

The Anatomic of Basenesse (1625; cd. 
Grosart, 1871). BX.J. 

Andreyevich: see Solovyev, E. A. 

Andrieu Cootredit (f Arras 1248), French 
lyric poet, belonging to the Arras school. 
He was a minstrel, but may also have been 
a member of the knightly class and have 
had connexions with the court of Louis IX. 
All his 20 poems (a pastourelle, a jeu^parti 
with Guillaume le Viniers, a lai d*amour and 
17 courtly chansons) are on highly conven¬ 
tional lines. 

R. Schmidt, Die Lieder des A. C. d*Arras 
(*903); L. Vigneras, *Nole sur A. C.’, in 
Romanic Review, XXV (2934). F.W. 

Andrleitx» Fran^ois-Guillaume (•Stras¬ 
bourg 6 V 1759; tParis 9 V 1833), French 
poet and dramatist. Andrieux served as a 
judge under the Convention, and held 
offices in the legislature of the First 
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Republic before becoming professor of 
literature at the ficolc Polytechnique and 
later (1814) at the College dc France. He 
was permanent sccretarj* of the French 
Academy from 1829. He wrote a number 
of graceful poems and some twenty lively 
verse comedies. He carried the classical 
tradition on into the romantic period {Le 
Meunier tie Scitis^Souci), 

Veh-SK Tales : Le Proch du Shiat de Capouf 
(1796).— Comedies: Anaximandre Las 

Etourdis (1787); Jai Suite du Mtnteur (1803); 
Le Vieux Fat (1810); La Soiree d'Auttuil 
(i8t4); Le Mauteau (1826).— OCmres (4 vols, 
1818-23). 

Sainrc-Bcu\o, Portraits litteraires, I (1844); 
Taillandicr, Notice sur A. (1850). 

M.G.: J.P.R. 

Ancau, Bartmblemy (•Bourges c. 1500; 
tLyons VI 1561), French writer. He 
wrote a nativity play (Lyons, 1539), satires 
and bestiaries, but principally the Quintil 
Horatiau (i 5So)« This unsigned pamphlet 
attacked Du Bcllay's Deffence et lUustration 
and championed the traditional forms of 
French pre-rcnaissancc poctr>*. 

Quintil Uoratian^ extracts cd. H. Chamard 
in y. du Bcllayy La Deffence et Illuitration 
(1904) and \n y. du Bellay, (Euvres po^tiques, 

I, III (1908-13). 

H. Chamard, * La date et Pauteur du Q. H.*, 
in Rev. d'Hist. Litt. (1898). G.B. 

Ancirin (fl. c. 6oo)» Welsh poet. Medieval 
Welsh poets regarded his ‘ Gododdin \ 
preserved in a 13th-century manuscript^ as 
one of the greatest poems in the language. 
It extols the qualities of n North British 
war-band who felt in a glorious raid carried 
out against ovcrNvhelming odds. 

The Text of the Book of Aneirin^ cd. J. G. 
Evans (1908). 

C. A. Gresham, ‘The Book of A.*, in 
Antiquity, t6 (1942) summarizes the intro, of 
Sir Her Williams, Canu Amirin (1938; an 
erudite cd.); The Gododin of Aneurin Gteaxed^ 
ryddy tr. T. Stephens, cd. T. Posvel (1888); 
E. AjiNvyl, *Thc Book of Aneirin*, in Trans* 
Hon. See. Cymmrodorson (1909-10); T* 
Gwynn Jones, ‘Catroelh and Hirlas Owain\ 
in Y Cymmrodori 32 (1922); I. Williams, 
Lectures on Early Welsh Poetry (1944). 

B.Rc. 

Angeles, Fray Juan de los {•Corchuelo ? 
Avila? 1536?; >609). Spanish 

mystical writer. He studied at Alcali, 
became a Franciscan and held important 
positions in that Order. His works began 
to appear in 1590. He wrote good, if 
rather diffuse prose. He read widely and 
was influenced by the mystics Herp, 
Tauler and Ruusbroec. 


o] 

Obrat mhtuas, cd. J. Sala, Nue. Biblio. 
Autorcs Esp., 20, 24; Didlogos de la conquisla 
del Reino de Dios, cd. A. Gonzalez Palcncia 
(•946). 

A. Torrd, Fray J. de los A. mfstico-psieolofio 
(2 vols. 1924); E. A. Peers, Studies in the 
Spanish Mystics, I (1927); J. Sanchis, La 
eseuela tnitliea alemana y sus relaeiones con 
tiuesiros misliens (1946). E.M.W. 

Angeli, Pietro .Angelo (“Barga, Lucca 
1517; tFisa 1596), Italian poet. He was 
known also as Pier Angelo Bargee. A 
pupil of Romolo Amasco, he expounded 
and defended his master’s views at the % 
university of Pisa. In addition to his ' 
Latin poctr>- he published Poesie amorosc 
(1589) and an Italian translation of 
Sophocles’ Oedipus Rex. His Latin epic, 
Siriade (1591), is on the same subject as 
the Gerusalemme Liberate of Torquato 
Tasso, who consulted it for the revised 
version of his Gerusalemme Conquistata. 

E. Carrara, La poesia pastorale (1904-08; 
for the Poesie antorose) ; A. Bclloni, It poema 
epico e mitologico (1908-11; for the Siriade)', 

G. Manacorda, ‘ P. A. Bargeo’, in Annaii della 
Scuola Noimalc Supcriorc di Pisa, 18 (1903). 

B.R. 

Angelas Silesius, religious name of 
Johann Schefpler (*Breslau XII 1624; 
tGriissau 9 VH 1677), German poet. Of 
Lutheran parents, he studied abroad (where 
he read the works of Jakob Bdhme), and 
returned in 1619 to Silesia. In 1653 he 
became a Roman Catholic, later took 
orders and assumed the name of Angelus 
Silesius. Before his conversion he had 
probably begun his Geistreiche Siun~ ustd 
Sehlussreime under the influence of 
Czepko’s Monodisticha. In 1674 this 
work was republished with the addition of 
a sixth book as Cherubtmscher Wanders- 
mann. It is a collection of dtsHchs in 
which mystical doctrine is given brilliant 
epigrammatic expression. Also in 1657 
appeared Heilige Seelenlmt, a collection of 
spiritual pastoral poems, in which mystical 
longing is clothed in erotic terms. Both 
these books are among the major works of 
17th-century German literature. Many 
poems from Heilige Seelenlmt are included 
in German hymnals, both Catholic and 
Protestant, and some have found their way 
into English church use. 

Johannis Angeli SilesH Geistreiche Sinn- und 
Sehlussreime (1657); Heilige Seelenhut oder 
Geistliehe Hirtenlieder der in j'hren Jesum ver- 
liebten Psyche (1657)5 Cherubinischer Wanders- 
mann (1674); Sinrdiche Beschreibwig der vier 
letaten Dinge (1675); Ecdesiologia (1677); 
Collected works ed. H. L. Hdd (3 vols, 
1922-34 with biog., rev. 1949 if.); G. Ellinger 
(3 vols, 1924 with biog.). 
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G. E Hingefv .-I. S. (1927); J. F. Crawford 
Flitch, A. S,: Selections from the Cherubimc 
Wanderer (1932; text and Fng. tr. with good 
intro.); E. Spbrri, Der Cherubtnische Wanders- 
mann ah Kumtuerk (1948); J. Baruzi» Creatim 
reli^ieusc et pertsee coniempladxe (1951); J. 
Julian, Dictionary of llymnolo^y (1892). 

L.W.F. 

Anghel, Dimitrib (•Comesti, nr Jassy 
1872; 001912 Natalia Negru (o|o wife of S. 
Iosif); tBuciumeni, Tecuci 1914), Ruman¬ 
ian s)7nboUst poet, was little known until 
his death. After travelling in France and 
Italy, he returned to Rumania in 1903 and 
became the friend and collaborator of 
Stefan Iosif. He was co-editor of Semana- 
torul. He shot himself in 2914, a year 
after Iosifs death. A French atmosphere 
pervades all his writings. 

Verse: Ingrddind (1903); Fantesii (1909).— 
In collubomtion with S. Iosif, Legendd furri- 
geilor (1907); CaUidoscoput lui A . Mirea (1908- 
10).— Prose: Fantome (1911); Oglinda ferme* 
cata (1911). 

S. Balan, Opera liter or a a poetului A. (1925). 

A.V.W. 

Anghlera, Pietro Martire d': see 
Martyr, Peter. 

Angler {fl, 13th century), priest of the 
Augustinian priory of St Frideswide at 
Oxford, who wrote translations in French 
octosyllabic verse of the Dialogues of Gre¬ 
gory the Great (1212) and of the 9th- 
century Latin life of Gregory by Johannes 
Diaconus (1224). 

Vie de S. Gr^oire, ed. P. Meyer in Romania, 

XII (1883). F.W. 

Angiolieri^ Cecco (^Stena c. 1260; fc. 
1312), Italian poet. Little is known of 
him from external sources, but his verses 
(all sonnets) vividly express his restless 
and sardonic character. His well-to-do 
parents kept him short of money; he rails 
at their avarice and wishes them dead; he 
defames both his wife and his mistress. 
He lives, he says, for W'ine, women and 
gambling; yet, in his limited way, he is a 
gifted and original writer with a rough wit, 
much verbal agility, a sharp soured sense 
of the ludicrous. His discontent is 
roundly expressed. In three of his 
sonnets he addresses, disrespectfully, 
Dante; whose replies are not recorded. 

// Canzoniere^ ed. S. Blancato (2946); 
Sofutti burUichi e realistici dei primi due 
secoli, ed. A. F. Mass^ra, rev. L. Russo (1940)* 

A. D'Ancona, in Siudi di critica e storia Ze//., 
(2nd ed. 1912); B. Maier, La persofialitd e la 
poetia di C. A. (1947); F. ngurelti, La musa 
bizzarra di C. A. (1950). K.F. 


Anglerius: sec Martyr, Peter. 

Aois (*2802; fiSyz), writer of Urdu 
marsiya (elegiac poetr>')« H.G.R. 

Anna Comnena (•1083; 12248), daugh¬ 
ter of the Byzantine cniperor .\lexius I 
Comnenus and Irene Ducas. She had an 
excellent education, married Nicephorus 
Bry'cnnius and, after bitter disappointment 
that she and her husband did not gain the 
imperial throne on .\lexius* death (1118), 
she finally found solace in writing the 
Alexiad, a history of her father's reign. 
This famous work covers the period 1069- 
I n8 and in spite of the laudatory tone and 
the strong prejudices of its author, it is 
a V'aluable source for the history and 
civilization of the Bv*zantine empire at the 
time of the first crusade. .Anna hated the 
Latin intruders, was full of family pride 
and was a staunch upholder of orthodoxy. 
In spite of certain archaic tendencies she 
writes with vigour and often draws on her 
own experience: she had a strong sense of 
the historian's duty and genuine feeling for 
the Greek tradition. 

Crit. ed. A. Reiffcrscheid (2 vols. Leipzig, 
1884); ed. J. Schopen and A. ReiiTerscheid 
(2 vols, Bonn, 1839-78, with Latin Ir.); 
Mignc, Patr. Gr.^ 131 (with Latin tr.); cd. and 
Fr. tr. B. Leib (3 vols, Paris, 1937-45) '* Eng. 
tr. E. A. S. Dawes (1928). 

C. G. Buckler, A. C. (1929). J.M.H. 

Annenkov^ Pavel Vasilyevich (*1812; 
ti887), Russian critic, the first scientific 
Pushkinist and author of valuable memoirs. 
His books A. S. Pushkin v alexandrai^^ 
skuyu epokhu (1874) and N, V. Stanketdeh 
(2857) arc very useful. He knew the 
majority of Russian authors of his time 
and associated with Gogol while in Rome. 
His literary memoirs were republished in 
1928. 

S. A. Vengerov, Kritiko-^biogr, Slovar* (1925). 

J.L. 

Annensky^ Iknokenty Fedorovich 
(•Omsk 1855; +St Petersburg 1909), 
Russian modernist poet. Influenced by 
Baudelaire, Verlaine and Mallaimd as well 
as by the philosophic poetry of T>'utchev 
and Baratynsky, he developed an impres¬ 
sionistic and symbolist technique of his 
own which later influenced several younger 
poets, including Pasternak. He wrote 
tragedies on modernized antique themes 
(e.g. ThamirasCytharede^ 2916) and a num¬ 
ber of critical essays. He also translated 
Euripides. His posthumous verse was 
published in 1923, and all his poems were 
reissued in 1939* 
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V. Br>*u5;ov, Dnlekie i hUzkic (1912); W 
Ivanov, horozdy 1 Mezhi (t9i6); V. Khoda- 
scvich and otlurs in the miscellany Phoenix 
(and vol. 1922). J.L. 

Ansai: see YA>tA2AKi Ansai. 

Ansari, Also Allah: see Abd Allah 
Ansabi. 

ADSelm, St (*Aosta 1033; IV 1109), 
philosopher and theologian, of a noble 
Savoyard family. About 1060 he went to 
Bee to study under Lanfranc. There he 
remained for 33 years, fmally {1078) as 
abbot. In 1093 he was appointed arch«» 
bishop of Canterbury. 1 lis pontificate was 
marked by acrimonious quarrels on the 
subject of lay investiture. Anselm's unre¬ 
lenting opposition to successive kings 
strengthened the position of the papal 
party in England and markedly weakened 
the secular control over the English 
church. His chief works are the A/orto* 
lopion in which he attempts to derive 
the idea of God from the necessity of 
reason, the Proslogion, in which he evolves 
the ontological argument for the existence 
of God, and the Cur Deus Homo in which 
he poses a new theory of the Atonement, 
As a philosopher and theologian, he con¬ 
stantly sought to discover the rational 
foundations of his faith. He was canon¬ 
ized in 1194. 

Migne, Pair. Lai.^ *58-159; Opera Omnia, 
cd. F. S. Schmidt (1938 ff.). 

M. Rule, Life and Times of Si -/Inre/w (1883); 
A. Wilmart, * Unc Pridre in<iditc attribui^c h S. 
Ansclmc*, in Rev. B^niSdictinc, XXXV (1923); 
J. M. Rigg, St Anselm of Canterbury (1896); 

R. W. Church, St Anselm (1888); A. Levasti, 

S. Anselmo (1929)- R.R.R. 

Anselm of Besate» the Peripatetic 
(fi. 1040). Under Drogo of Parma he 
probably studied what was then knotvn of 
Aristotle's logic. His Retorimachia, a 
strange medley in pretentious prose, with 
some verse, is dedicated to the emperor 
Henry HI, whose chaplain he was. 

E. DQmmlcr, Anselm der Peripatetiker (1872; 
with text). F.J.E.R. 

Ansllln, Nicolaas Nzn. (•Leiden la V 
1777; tAlkmoar 18 IX 1838), Dutch 
writer of children’s books and one of the 
pioneers of Dutch primary education. 

De brave Hendrik (1823), Eng. tr., The good 
boy Henry (1849). 

N. Beets, Sparsa (1882). JAV.W. 

Anslot Rbybr (•Amsterdam x6a6; 
t Perugia 16 V 1669), Dutch poet and 
playwright, admirer of Hooft and disciple 
of Vondcl. First a Baptist then a Roman 
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Catholic, he went to Rome in 1649 where 
he became secretary' to cardinal C^pponi. 
His poems, a few of which show real merit, 
were published after his death; he also 
wrote one drama, De Parijsche Bruiloft 
(1649). 

2 poems tr. J. Bouring, in Batavian 
Anthology (1824). 

Joan de Haes, A.'s Verzen {1713); H. H. 
Knippenberg, R. A., zijn leven en Utterkundig 
uerk (1913). A.M.B.W. 

Anster^ John (•Charlcvillc, Co. Cork 
1789; fUublin 9 VT 1867), Irish scholar 
and poet; was professor of civil law at 
Trinity' College, Dublin. Goethe praised 
his early translations from Fattsi; his 
reputation was made by the complete 
translation (1835). 

Poems, uith Translations from the German 
(1819); Xeniola, poems (1837). R.McH. 

Ansteyi Christopher (•Brinkley 31 X 
1724; <01756 Ann Calvert; fBath 1805), 
English versifier whose New Bath Guide 
(1766), a series of rhymed letters ridiculing 
contemporary fashions and freaks, was 
acclaimed by Walpole and witty society of 
his day for its novel humour. 

Poetical Works of the late Christopher Amtey\ 
Esq., uilh some Account of the Life and Writings 
of the Author, by his son, John Anstey, Esq, 
(1808). R.M.H. 

^Antar or ‘Antara, 6th-century pre- 
Islamic poet. Though his mother was a 
black slave, nevertheless he is reckoned 
among the ideal representatives of Arabian 
chivalry. It is not, however, by his 
poetry that he is chiefly remembered, but 
as the hero of the romance called * Story of 
*Antar’. The romance professes to have 
been written by the philologist al-Asma't 
(9th century); in fact it is the result of the 
continuous work of generations of popular 
story-tellers. Manifold elements have 
contributed to the growth of the romance: 
pagan Arabian chivalry, Islam, Persian 
history and epos, the impression of the 
crusades. In the 19th century the romance 
had a great vogue in Europe, especially in 
France. 

V. Chauvin, Bihliographie det ouvrages 
arabes. III (1898); B. Heller, Der arabisehe 
*Antarroman, tin Beitrag xur vergleiehenden 
Litteraturgeschichte (1927); Antar, a Bedoueen 
romance, tr. T. Hamilton (ist ed., vol. I only, 
1819; and cd., 4 vols, i8ao). S.M.S. 

Antimachus (•Colophon c, 544 B.c.), 
Greek poet. Wrote a lengthy epic The^ 
bais, a lengthy elegiac poem Lyde^ and 
other poems; edited the Iliad and the 
Odyssey. His style was affected and his 
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vocabulary rareBed. Plato evidently found 
him of educational value and had his works 
collected after his death. 

B. M’yss, Ant im^cAi Colophomi reliquiac 
(1936); J. M. Edmonds, Elegy and Iambus 
(1936, with tr.). T-B.L.W. 

Antipater (and century D.C.), Greek epi¬ 
grammatist of Sidon. Short, highly pol¬ 
ished, elegiac poems with sometimes real 
feeling for countr>' detail. Said by Cicero 
to have composed extempore. T\vo epi¬ 
grams allude to the fall of Corinth in 
146 B.C. 

H. StadtmQllcr, Anthologia Graeca (1894); 
W. R. Anthologia Gra^ra{ 1916, with tr.); 

J. W. Mackail, Select Epigrams jrom the Greek 
Anthology (1911, with tr. and commentary)* 

T.B.LAV. 

Antiphanes {♦408/5?; t334/i ? b.c.), poet 
of Athenian IVliddle Comedy. Of his vast 
output we have some rao authentic titles. 
Many denote tragic- or myth-burlesques; 
some imply plots of recognition and love- 
intrigue. Stratiotes has an early example 
of the braggart soldier; from Poiesis 
survives a famous comparison of comedy 
and tragedy. 

T. Kock, Comicorum Atticonm Fragmenta^ 
II (1884); J. Demiahezuk, Supplmentum 
CemiVum (1912). 

G. Norwood, Greek Comedy (1031); T. B. L. 
Webster, Studies in Later Greek Comedy (1953) 
and * Chronological Notes on Middle Comedy \ 
in Class. Quart., N.S. II (1952). E.W.H. 

Antiphon (•c. 480; t4ii b.c.), Athenian 
orator, executed for collaboration in the 
oligarchic revolution of 411. Cultivating 
obscurity himself, he was the Brst to write 
speeches for litigants. Three court 
speeches and three ‘Tetralogies* (imagin¬ 
ary court-pleadings designed to teach 
forensic argumentation: their authenticity 
has been questioned) survive, all concern¬ 
ing homicide. The Murder of Her odes has 
the interest of a detective story, and the 
tetralogies cut fresh juridical ground. 
Antiphon represents the ‘ austere * style of 
oratoiy—a sort of Attic variety of the style 
associated with Gorgios—but the Gorgian 
extravagances are lacking, and the manner 
is organically knit with the matter. 

R. C. jebb, Selections from the Aide Orators 
(and cd. 1888); cd. F. Blass, rev. T. Thalhcim 
(1914); K. J. Maidment in Minor Attic 
Orators, I (Lmb Libr, 1941)* 

R. C. Jebb, The Attic Orators (and ed. 
1893); F* Solmsen, Antiphonstudien (1931); K. 
Freeman, The Murder of Her odes and other 
trials from the Athenian laucourts (1946, best 
short inCro. for Eng. readers); £. S. Forster, 

* Guilty or not guilty. Four Athenian trials 
in Greece and Rome, XII (1943)* J«H.K. 


Antiphon of Athens (5th century b.c ), 
Greek sophist. Few fragments survive of 
his work (in prose), which attempted to 
show that current moral notions and social 
structure were conventional and in con¬ 
flict with nature. Such doctrines were 
largely responsible for the respectable 
citizens* dislike of the sophists. 

H. Diels, Die Fragmcnte der Vorsokratiker, 
II (6rh ed. 1952), tr. K. Freeman, Ancilla to 
the Pre-SocTQUc Philosophers (1948); \\\ 

Jaeger, Paidcia, I (i 939 )* D.J.F. 

Antistheocs of Athens (♦(• . 455 ; ^e. 360 
B.C.), Greek philosopher. Uc was a pupil 
of Socrates but remained unconnected 
with Plato*s Academy. He was often re¬ 
garded as the founder of the C>'nic sect, 
which in fact took its name from the nick¬ 
name of the later Diogenes of Sinope. His 
philosophy was a development of Socrates* 
dictum ‘Virtue is knowledge’, and his 
teaching had some influence on the Stoics. 

Antisthenis Fragmenta, cd. A. W. Winckcl- 
mann (184a); R. Dudley, A Htstoryof Cynicism 
(* 937 ). D.j.F. 

Antonio, NicouU (•Seville 16x7; 
tMadrid 1684), Spanish bibliographer; 
hold various official posts in Italy and 
Madrid. He wrote an examination of the 
16th-ccntur>' forged chronicles; his mag^ 
num opus^ however, was an invaluable 
bibliography of all works he could And 
written in Spain since the time of Augustus. 

Bibliotheca hispana nova (1672; and cd. 
1788); Bibliotheca hispana vetus (1696; and cd. 
rev. Mayans, 1783); Cettsura de historias 
fabidosas (1742). 

M. Mcn^ndez y Pelayo, La ciencia espaitola 
(1887). E.M.W. 

Antonio da Ferrara: see Beccari, 
Antonio. 

Anton Ulrich> Duke of Brunswick (•Hitz- 
acker 4 X 2633; fSalzdahlum 27 III 
1714), German poet and novelist. One of 
the most brilliantly gifted German princes 
of his age and a friend of Leibniz, Anton 
Ulrich was active in many fields. In 1709 
he was converted to Roman Catholicism. 
His literary work is the outstanding ex¬ 
ample of successfully sustained lofty style 
in the baroque courtly novel in Germany. 
He depicts life at the highest social, moral 
and political level, thereby intensifying the 
emotional conflicts and idealizing them in 
the spirit of the courtly ethic in accordance 
with which he himself lived. 

Chrisi^PHrstliches Davids Ffor/mr^iV/ (1667); 
DU durchleuchtige Syrerin Aramena (5 vols, 
1669-73); rdmische Octavia (6 vols, 1677 
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ff); correspondence with ed. E. 

IJodemann in Zschr. hist. Vcr. Nicdersachscn 
(1888). 

F. SonncnluTK. Herzog A. U. von Braun- 
schiveig ah Dichter (1806); E. Ebcriinir, 
Frauengestahen in der Odmia (1939); C. 
(icselhaus. A. U.h ArartttnaiK)^^)^ best study); 
L. Cholcvius, Die hedeutendsten dentsehen 
Borttanr des ly. Jh. (1866); J. Julian, Dietionary 
oj llymnology (1892). L.W.F. 

Anvari, Awhad al-Djn Alj (•Badna; 
tBalkh 1191 ?), Persian poet. Anvari was 
attached to the court of the Scljuk king, 
Sultan Sanjar (i 117-57), and accompanied 
him in his invasion of Khorezm. When 
Khurasan was invaded and reduced by the 
Qkxzz tribes and the poet’s patron was cap¬ 
tured. he suffered much hardship. He has 
expressed his grief in a moving elegiac ode 
on the Quzz invasion (tr. W. Kirkpatrick 
under the title of *Tears of Khurasan* in 
New Asiatic Miscellany, Calcutta, 1789). 

Owing to his technical skill and maturity 
of st>’lc Anvari is considered by many 
critics to be the leading classical panegyxist 
among the Persian poets. 

Divand Anvari (Tabriz, J844; Lucknow^ 
1880). 

V. A. Zhukovski, AH Auhad ad-Din Am ari^ 
(St Petersburg, 1883; cf. W. Pertsch in Lit.- 
Blatt f. orient. Phil., II, 1884-85); M. Fcrttf, 
'Notice sur Ic po^tc Knveri', in Journal 
Asiatique (189$ ; with tr. of some of Anvari's 
best known poems). E.Y. 

Anzengruber) Ludwig (^Vienna, 29 XI 
1839; 10 XII 1889), Austrian play¬ 

wright, short-story writer and novelist. Of 
peasant stock, he worked as a bookseller’s 
assistant and touring actor (1860-67), 
whilst writing plays, sketches and librettos, 
but WAS glad to accept a small police post 
until the success of Der Pfarrer von Kirch^ 
feld (1870) established his reputation and 
enabled him to retire, which the stir 
caused by the play's attack on narrow reli¬ 
gious fanaticism also made advisable. He 
edited Die Heimat (1882-84) ^nd the 
humorous paper Figaro (1884-89) and 
wrote nearly nventy plays, which later be¬ 
came repetitive, mostly dealing with 
Austrian peasant life, as do his short 
stories. In his best work strong dramatic 
gifts are linked with keen psychological 
observation and realism, but always shaped 
by some didactic purpose, mostly tilting 
against the stranglehold of convention* 
His novel Der Sternsteinhof (1885) shows 
him at his most original. 

Pl^Ys: Der Meineidbauer (1872, tr. The 
Farmer Forsworn, 1913); Die KreuzeUchreiber 
(1872); Das vieru Gebot (1877, tr. The 4th 
Commandment, 1912); Der Fleck auf der Ehr^ 
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(1890); Der G^ieissensiiurm (1874); DoppeU 
selbstmofd (1 876) ; Heimg'/unden ( x 885).— 
Novel : Der Sehandjleck (1876).—SHORT 
Stories: Dorfgunge {z voIs, 1879). — Briefe^ ed. 
A. Bcttcihcim (2 vols, igor).—Huf<?rur/i- 
kriiisehe Gesamtausgahe, ed. O. Rommel and 
R. Latzke (15 vols, 1920-22). 

A. Bettelhcim, L. A, (1897); A. KIcinberg, 
/... A. (1921); L. Kocssler, L. A. (Paris, 1943); 
F. Weber, As. Piaturalismus (1929). H.A.P. 

ApelterO) H. van: see Engelen, A. W. 

Aphthonius {fi. e. 400 a.d.), Greek 
rhetorician. Native of Antioch, pupil of 
Libanius, taught rhetoric in Athens. 
Author of Progyntnasmata (preliminary 
rhetorical exercises), designed to prepare 
the student for Hcrmogencs' handbook. 
The work was widely used for a thousand 
years, and there arc many Byzantine 
commentaries upon it. 

H. Rabe, Aphthonii progymnasmata (1926) 
and loannis Sardtani in Aphthonium com- 
mentarius (1928). 

P. Schafer, De Aphthonio sophista (1854); 

E. Finckh, Aphthonii et Sieolaiprogymnasmata 

(1865); O. Hoppichlcr, De Theone, Hermogenef 
Aphthonioque progymnasmattm scriptoribus 
(1884). R.B. 

Apicius, Marcus Gavius, proverbial 
gourmet in the reign of Tiberius (a.d. 14- 
37). His name was adopted by the com¬ 
piler of a late 4th-centur)’ cookery book, 
written in a corrupt Lotin without literary 
pretensions. 

Ed. C. T. Schuch (1874); C. Giarratano and 

F. V^ollmcr (1922); excerpts of linguistic 

interest in G. Rohlfs, Sermo Vulgaris Latinus 
(1951). E. Bmndt, ' Untersuchungen zum 
rOmischen Kochbuchein Philologus, Suppl. 
19 0937 )- J.A.W. 

ApoUodorus, the name of two poets of 
Athenian New Comedy: (i) of Gcla, a con¬ 
temporary of Menander, of whom very 
little is known; (ii) of Carystus, apparently 
a naturalized Athenian, who first produced 
c. 280 and is chiefly known from Terence’s 
Hecyra and Phormio, adapted from two of 
his 47 plays* There he appears as a fol¬ 
lower of Menander in developing comedy 
of character* 

T* Kock, Comieorum Atiicorum Fragmenta, 
III (1888); J. DcmieAczuk, Supplementum 
Ccmicum (1912); D. L. Page, Greek Literary 
Papyri, I (Loeb Libr., t 942 )- 

T. B. L. Webster, Studies in Later Greek 
Comedy (1953). E*W.H. 

ApoUodorus. The Bibliotheca known 
under his name is an extremely valuable 
manual of Greek mythology probably com¬ 
posed in the early Christian period and 
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falsely attributed to Apollodorus of Athens, 
a scholar of the 2nd centur>' B.c. 

R. yiythof^raphi Craeci^ I (1926); 

J. G. hrazer^ Apollodorus: I'hc Library , 
'vith tr.). T.B.I.AV. 

Apollonius Dyscolus (ft. c. a.d. 150), 
Greek grammarian, native of Alexandria. 
Apollonius was a rigorous and penetrating 
linguistic scholar, and his work, parti¬ 
cularly his Symtax, dominated the study of 
Greek syntax until the 19th century. 

R. Schneider and G. Uhlig, ‘Apollonii 
Dyscoli quae supersunt \ in GrammaiiciGraeci. 
II, 1-2 (1878-19x0). 

J. E. Sandys, Hist, of Class. Scholarship, I 
(3rd ed. 1921); A. Thierfelder, Beitr^qe zu 
. . . Apollonius Dyscolus R.B. 

Apollonius Rhodius (*c. 295; fc. 230 
B.C.), Greek poet and scholar. The tradi¬ 
tions about his life are confused as to de¬ 
tails but it seems certain that he was 
librarian of the Museum at Alexandria 
(probably 265-230 that for some time 
he was in exile in Rhodes (whence his 
name), and that he quarrelled with Calli¬ 
machus. He believed in the long epic, 
whereas Callimachus believed in the short 
poem, and wrote an Argonautica, which is 
Weak in construction but has many good 
descriptions and similes, particularly in the 
account of Medea’s love for Jason. 

Ed. R. C. Seaton (1929); R. C. Seaton (1912, 
with tr.); G. Mooney (1912, with commen¬ 
tary); tr. A. S. Way (1901). 

£. Dclagc, Biographic d*A. R. (1930). 

T.B,L.W. 

Appelmans^ Gheraert(^. c. 1300), Dutch 
mystic, author of a prose commentary on 
the Lord’s prayer. 

L. Reypens, ‘G. A. Glosc op hci Vaderons* 
and ^Ecn nieuw merkwaardig Dictsch My- 
stick’, in Ons GeesUlijk Erf^ I (1927). J.J.M. 

Appian (ft. c. a.d, 160), Greek historian. 
Native of Alexandria, practised as advocate 
at Rome and later became an imperial pro¬ 
curator. Of his Roman History in 24 
books, 11 survive entire. Though a mere 
compilation, it is valuable, as Appian often 
draws on good sources now lost. 

L. Mendelssohn and P. Vicreck, Appiani 
Historic Romana (2 vols, 1879-1905); A. G. 
Roos, Appiani Historia Romana, 1 (1939); H. 
White, Appian's Roman History (Loeb Libr., 
4 vols, 1912-13) 

J. Carcopino, Aulour des Gracquet (1928, 
excellent intro.); N. I. Barbu, Let sources et 
Voriginaliti d'Appitn (1934); A. Klotz, Ap^ 
pians DarsuUung des zxoeiten pumschtn 
Krieges (1936). R.B. 

Aptilov, Vassil (•Gabrovo 21 VII 1789; 
fOalatz 2 X 1847), Bulgarian writer. 


Educated in .Austria and Russia he started 
life as a business man. In 1833 he founded 
in Gabrovo a boys* school, the first in 
Bulgaria organized on a secular basis. The 
Aprilov school exerted a tremendous 
influence over Bulgarian literary' and 
cultural life and remained for many years 
the foremost educational centre in the 
country. Aprilov himself wrote mainly 
on education problems. All his books 
were published in Odessa. 

Essays r Balgarskt Kntjtutsx (1841); Denniisa 
(1841); Dopalntmye (1842). 

P. Slave>kov, Gobrovskoto VAnlishte (Istan¬ 
bul, t866); P. Petrov, A.^Sochtnenya i Pinna 

(19^6)- MP- 

Apukhtin^ Alexey Nikolayevich (•Orel 
province 14 XI 1841 ; ti893), Russian poet 
whose verse was much appreciated in the 
’80s. His lyrics arc essentially about un¬ 
happy love, nostalgia and regret. Many of 
them Were set to music by Tchaikovsky. 

Sochineniya (1895-96); From Death to Life 
(Mezhdu sniertyu i zhiznyu), tr. R. Frank and 
E. Huybers (1917). J. L. 

Apul€ius> Lucius (•Madaura c. a.d. 125; 
t ?)» Roman rhetorician, educated at Car¬ 
thage and Athens, married in 155, settled at 
Carthage c. 160. His principal works are 
the the ^po/ogia (his defence 

against charges of magical practices), and 
nvo philosophical essays in popular Platon¬ 
ism, De Deo Socratts and De Ulundo. The 
Metamorphoses (‘ The Golden Ass *) re¬ 
counts the story of a young philosopher 
who is turned into an ass and undergoes 
adventures of varj'ing propriety. The 
tale of Cupid and Psyche (in Books IV-VI) 
is justly celebrated. His style is turgid 
and archaizing, only redeemed by genuine 
poetic feeling. 

Complete ed. G. F. Hildebrand (1842). 
Metamorphoses, cd. R. Helm (1907, 1913, 
>931); tr. W. Adlington (1566), W. Adlington 
and S. Gasclce (1915), H. E. Butler (191^. 
Apologia, cd. R. Helm (2nd cd. 1912); H. n. 
Butler and S. G. Owen (1914); tr. H. E. Butler 
(1910). De Mundo etc., ed. P. Thomas (1908). 

J.A.W. 

Aquilano^ Serapino (•Aquila 1466; 
fRomc 1500), Italian poet. Much 
esteemed at I^ian courts for his lute¬ 
playing and singing, he was also a facile 
rhymester of the improwisatore type. In 
2500 he entered the service of Cesare 
Borgia. 

Del Serafino Aquilano poet a elegantissimo 
Vopere d'amore (1530); Rime di Serajino dell* 
AquUa (1894; X vol. only completed.) 

E. Carrara, La poetia pastorale (1904-08). 

B.R. 
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Aqutoas: see Thomas Aqujnas, 

Aragona, Tcc.ma n* (•Rome 1508; 
fRomc 1556), Italian poet. Of all her 
love poems, in Rime (1547), only those 
addressed to Piero Mannclli have any 
oritjinality or genuine poetic emotion. 
The rest are uninspired imitations of 
Petrarch. Her Dialof^odclVinfimtii d*atnore 
(1547) is a rcHcction of the neo-platonic 
discussions of love which were fashionable 
in the Renaissance. She also contributed 
to the genre of the romantic epic with her 
narrative poem, Mescltino oltramente detto 
il GuerrinOy based on the well-known 
prose-work on the same subject. 

For the Rime: Scelta di airiositi UUerarie^ 
section 240, ed. G. Cclani (1891); for the 
dialogue : Trattati d*amore del Cinquecento^ ed. 
G. Zonta (1912). 

S. Bongi, in Annali di Gabriele Giolito dc* 
Ferrari (1891); on the epic: L. Filippi, Le 
onne del pemicro (1919). B.R. 

Aral Hakusbki, pseud, of Arai Kimiyo- 
SHi (•Edo (»Tokyo) 24 III 1657; fEdo 
29 VI 1725), Japanese scholar, historian 
and statesman, whose career is fully known 
from his autobiography, Oritaku shiba no kiy 
and his other writings. His early life was 
spent as a scholar and teacher of Chinese 
learning {Kangakusha), and from 1693 he 
held that position in the household of 
Tokugawa Icnobu, who in 1709 became 
shogun. Thcncefortvard Arai, as his con¬ 
fidential adviser, exercised considerable 
influence in many spheres, being consulted 
in problems of economics, finance, cur¬ 
rency, law, ceremonial, foreign relations, 
history, philosophy and religion. After 
Icnobu's death in 17x2, he continued as 
adviser to his successor Ictsugu until the 
latter's death in 1716. letsugu's successor 
Yoshimunc, however, dismissed him and 
he retired and devoted himself to writing. 
Among his many works on a wide range of 
subjects probably the most significant arc 
two historical compilations. The Han- 
kampu is a detailed history of the Japanese 
feudal lords {daimyd) in the years 1600-80; 
perhaps more important is the Tokushi 
yoron, the first attempt by a Japanese 
writer to treat the whole of Japanese his¬ 
tory in a methodical consecutive manner, 
show'ing cause and effect. Arai had a 
marked interest in and knowledge of 
foreign, and especially European, matters, 
as is shown in his account in Setyd kibun of 
his conversations with Father Sidotti, a 
missionary who attempted to teach Chris¬ 
tianity despite the current prohibition. 

Autodiooraphy : Oritaku shiba no ki (1716; 
Eng. tr. G. W. Knox in Trans. As. Soc. of 


Japan. XXX, 1902).— History: Hankampu, 

(1702; ‘ Feudal records', Eng. tr. of short extract, 
\V. C. Aston, A History of Japanese Literature^ 
1907); Tokushi yoron Koshitsu 

Koshitsu xcakumon (1716).— ECONOMICS AND 
Finance: Hakuseki kengi (1709-14; ‘Haku- 
seki’s proposals', Eng. tr. N. Skene Smith, in 
Trans. As. Soc. of Japan, and series, XI, 1934). 
—Foreign Countries: Sairan igen (1713); 
Setyd kibun (1715; * Notes on the western 
worldEng. tr. W. B. Wright, in Trans. As. 
Soc. of Japan, IX. 1881); Gojiyaku (various 
dates); A'<iw/diW(i 719).— Philosophy; /fuAm- 
ron (undated but late; concerning Chu-hsi 
philosophy).— Language: Dobun tstiko (1711- 
12, on script); Toga (1717, a dictionary); 
Toon/u (1719, on phonetics).— Miscellan¬ 
eous; Honcho gunkiko (1709, on Japanese 
weapons; Eng. tr. of part. H. L. Joly and H. 
Inada, The Suord Book in Honchd Gunkikd of 
Arai Hakuseki, 1913). E.B.C. 

Arakida Moritakb (•Isc 1473; tUji 
30 VIII 1549), Japanese poet. The son of 
a high priest of the Shintd shrine at Isc, he 
was one of the main pioneers of the 
development of the haiku style of poetry 
(see BashS). 

A. Miyamori, An Anthology of HaiAu (1932). 

E.B.C. 

Araisy, JXnos (•Nagy^zalonta 2 III 1817; 
001840 Julianna Ercsei; fBudapest 22 X 
1882), Hungarian poet and critic. The 
greatest Hungarian epic poet, Arany 
achieved lasting fame with his Toldi trilogy, 
a folk epic whose hero displayed all the 
finest national characteristics. His ballads 
too were masterpieces. Arany’s studies in 
Hungarian verse, exemplified by his own 
careful idiom and mature art, are of lasting 
importance, as arc his translations of 
Shakespeare and Aristophanes. With 
Gyulai, Arany represented the peak of 
national classicism, linking the revolution¬ 
ary age of Pet6fi with the more peaceful 
period following 1867. 

Verse: Toldi (1847); Toldi sserelme (1879); 
Toldi estfje (1854; TotdVs Eve, selections in 
Selected Lyrics from Toldi, tr. W, N. Loew, 
IQ14); Buda haldla (1864; The Death of King 
Buddy tr. W. Kirkconncll, 1936); A nagyidai 
dgdnyok (1852).— Arany Jdnos dsszes munkdi 
(12 vols, 1900). 

F. Ricdl, A.J. (1887); G- Voinovich, 7 . 
Aetrajza (3 vols, X931-38) G F.C. 

Arason, JdN (•Gr^ta, EyjafjdrOur 1484; 
fexecuted Skdiholt 7 XI 1550), Icelandic 
poet. J6n Arason was the last Roman 
Catholic bishop of Iceland and his resis¬ 
tance to the Reformation eventually cost 
him his life. He was a gifted poet and the 
only one of any importance at that period. 
His production consists of flve groups of 
religious poems and some occasional verse. 
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Arason is also noteworthy for having intro¬ 
duced printing into Iceland. 

PUlargrdtr (1612); Dmidsdihtr (1612); 
Krossvtsur (1721): Ljdmur {1869); J6n Arasons 
religiose Digu (1918); sec also Biskupa soeur, 
II (1878). 

W. P. Kei.J. A. (1914); P. E. Olason.J. A. 
(1919) R.G.P. 

Arator {fl. 540), Roman la\vyer and 
poet. He composed and recited publicly 
his epic on the Acts of the Apostles, which 
was widely read in later times. 

G. L. Perugi, Aratore (1909); Mignc, Patr. 
Lat., 68. 

A. P. McKinlay, Arator: the Codices (1942); 
J. Schrbdinger, Das Epos des A. in seinem 
Verhaitnis zu Vergil F.J.E.R. 

Aratus (•Soli c. 315; 240 b.c.), Greek 
poet. Became a Stoic and pupil of Zeno in 
Athens and the court-poet first of Anti- 
gonus Gonatas and later of Antiochus of 
Syria. Of his poems the most important 
is the surviving Phaenomena, a hexameter 
treatise on the stars and weather signs: 
half a line from the opening ‘ We are also of 
his race’ was quoted by St Paul. 

E. Maass, Arati Phaenomena (1893); G. R. 
IVIair, Callimachus, Lycophron, Aratus (1921, 
with tr.). T.B.L.W. 

Arbes, Jakub (•Prague 12 VI 1840; ■\ibul. 
8 IV 1914), Czech novelist and critic. 
Arbes was a journalist of radical views 
who attacked political and religious con¬ 
servatism in many eflfective if superficial 
studies. His novels treat contemporary 
themes with psychological realism. He 
introduced the term romaneto to designate 
short novels with sensational content. 

' Romanetti ’: Newtonitv mozek (1877); Pos- 
lednl dnovi lidstva (1895).— Novels: Adomiti 
(1881); Agitdtor (1893).— Biography: Kcsrel 
Hyruh Mdcha (1886). R.A. 

Arbolcda, Julio (*9 VII 1817; t(assassin- 
ated) Bcrruccos Mountain 12 XI 1862), 
Colombian poet, chiefly famed for his 
romantic epic Gonzalo de Oydn, which sur¬ 
vives only in fragmentary form, based on 
an episode of the Spanish conquest of 
Popay^. Arboleda was influenced by the 
literatures of England and Italy (especially 
Byron) but his poem is an originaj and pro¬ 
found piece of work. 

Poesias dej. A., ed. M. A. Caro (1883). 

E.Sa, 

Arbuthnot, John (•Bervie IV 1667; 
<0Margaret (Wemyss?); 27 II 

1735), Scottish physician, satirist and 
pamphleteer. F.R.S. 1704; physician to 
Queen Arme 1705. He l^came a close 


friend of Pope and Swift and contributed 
largely to the satirical prose literature of his 
time. His five pamphlets, The History 0/ 
John Bull (1712). included in the Pope and 
Swift Miscellanies (1727), are the origin of 
the English t>pe-fi^re John Bull. He was 
the principal contributor to the Scriblerus 
Mevioirs (i 74 «). produced by the Pope- 
Swift coterie to ridicule false tastes in 
learning. A tolerant and humane writer, 
of wide interests, and gifted with a strong, 
satirical and humorous prose st^de. 

Essay on the Vsejulness of Mathematical 
Learning (1701); The Art of Political Lying 
(1712); Three Hours after Marriage (1717); 
Essays (i) concerning Mature of Aliments (1731), 

(ii) concerning the Origin of Sciences (1732), 

(iii) concerning the Effects of Air (1733): Knotu 
Yourself (a poem, 1734); Miscellaneous Works 
(> 7 SO. i 7 St)- 

G. A. Aitken, Life and Works ofj. A. (1892); 
L. M. Beattie, J. A., Mathematician and 

Satirist (1925)- J.K. 

Archilochus, Greek poet (early 7th cen¬ 
tury B.C.). Bom in Paros, lived some time 
in Thasos, killed in banle. Composed 
short poems to be sung at symposia, some 
abusing his enemies, some philosophical, 
some animal fables. Perhaps the son of a 
slave-girl, he marks a revolt against the 
aristocracy. His style is terse and pointed 
with rare forceful epithets. For us he is 
the first writer of iambic trimeters and 
trochaic tetrameters, subsequently the 
metres of drama. 

E. Diehl, Anthologia L^rica Groeca (1949); 
J. M. Edmonds, Elegy and Iambus (1931, 
with tr.). 

F. Lasserre, Les Epodes d'Archiloque (1950); 

F. Jacoby, ‘The Date of A.‘, in Class. Quart., 
XXXV. T.B.L.W. 

Archimedes (•Syracuse c. 287; \ibid. 
212 B.C.), Greek mathematician and 

engineer. He is famous in story-book 
history for finding the gold-content of 
Hiero’s crown by measuring its displace¬ 
ment of water, and for his military engines. 
He made important advances in geometry, 
arithmetic and statics, but was unable to 
improve on Aristotelian theory of motion. 

I. Thomas, Greek Mathematical Works (vol. 
2, Loeb Libr., 1951); Sir Thomas Heath, i 4 rr/rt- 
rrtedes (1920) and History of Greek Mathematics 

II (1921). D.J.F. 

Arebpoet (fl. 1 160), German poet of un¬ 
known name. Among his patrons was 
Rainald of Dassel, arch-chancellor of the 
emperor Frederick Barbarossa. His fam¬ 
ous Confession contains the lines beginning 
Meuxn est propositum in tabema mori. He 
had the same weaknesses as Hugh Primas, 
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whose poems he knew, and he had a similar 
jjift of invective and a similar talent in the 
use of rh>'mc and rhythm, which he had 
probably acquired in France. 

M. Manitius, Die Gefiichte <ies Archipoeta 
(1913): B. Schmeidler, Die Gedichte des Archi- 
poeffi (1911). F.J.E.R. 

Arendsz, Thomas (•Amsterdam 6 VI 
1652; Dutch imitator of 

Vondcl and translator of French plays. 

Silo (1714; play); Mensielpoisy (1724; 
poctr>*)' 

J. te Winkcl, *T. A., tonecldichtcr cn 
ftcschicdzangcr*, in Tijdschr. v. Ncdcrl T. 
cn Lett., g (1890). JAV.W. 

Arine, Paul {•Sistcron 26 VI 1843; 
tAntibes 17 XII 1893), French journalist, 
story-teller, poet. Like Alphonse Daudet— 
with whom he collaborated in Lettres de 
Mon Moulin —he was a humorous and 
gentle painter of Provcngal manners. He 
is best known for his picturesque and 
whimsical short stories, but he also wrote 
for the stage and published a considerable 
body of verse. He showed himself an 
anti-Pamassian in his parodies in he Par^^ 
nas^'culet contemporain. 

N0VEI.S AND Stohus : Jean des Fif(ues (1868); 
Lo ^^ueuse parfunUe (1876): Chhre d*or 

(t8H6); Dowrrme (1894); LeMidibottge (1895). 
—CoMRDiES: Pierrot Mritier (1865); Let 
comediem erronts (1873).—Various: Paris 
inghtu (1882); Pohies (1899). 

II. Provence, roman d'amour de P, 
(1945). M.C.; J.P.R. 

Aretha$» Archbishop of Caesarea 
850; fc. 932), Byzantine theologian and 
scholar, pupil of Photius. He left com¬ 
mentaries on the ApocalypsCy an encomion 
on the emperor Leo VI and many scholia 
on classical and later authors. 

Mignc, Patr. Gr., 106; G. Moravesik, 
BysatUinoturcica, I (1942); J. Bidez, 'A. dc 
C^sar^e ^ditcur ct scholiasle*, in Byzantion, 9 
(i 934 )« J.M.H. 

Aretlno; see Bruni, Leonardo. 

AretinO) Pietro (•Arezzo 1492; fVcnice 
1556)1 Italian prose-writer and pIa>'^vright. 
In reality the legitimate son of a shoe¬ 
maker of Arezzo, Aretino preferred to 
have it believed that he was a bastard of 
noble origin. He attracted attention in 
Rome by his Pasquinatey satirical broad¬ 
sheets in which he supported the candida¬ 
ture of Giulio de* Medici for the papacy; 
and by the publication of sonnets of an 
obscene character which w;re illustrated 
by Giulio Romano. From 1527 he lived 
in Venice, the object of extraordinary 
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popularity and adulation, credited even 
with pow'crs of prognostication. His 
Commedie, usually said to be characteristic 
of erudite renaissance comedy, have more 
vitality and originality than is generally 
inferred. His Lcitere (1537-57) are a 
valuable source of information about i6th- 
ccntur>' life. I Ragionametiti (first pub¬ 
lished at Amsterdam in 1600) arc dialogues 
in which Roman prostitutes discuss the 
morals of various individuals well known 
at the time. / Dialoghi (1536) reflect 
further aspects of the corruption of Roman 
life. Other satirical dialogues include 
Dialogo delle Corti (1538) and he Carte 
parlanti (1545). He tried his hand also 
at tragedy, Orazia (1546), and at the 
romantic epic, Lagrime di Angelica (1538) 
and Orlandino (1540). 

/ Ragionamentiy ccl. D. Carraroli (1914); 
Dialogo delle cortiy cd. G. Battelli (1914); 
Commedie, cd. N. Maccarronc (2 vols, 1914); 
Orlandino, in Sceha di airiositd letterarie 
(1868). 

U. Fresco, he Commedie di P. A, (1901); 
A. Foschini, L'A. (1931); G. Toffanin, Jl 
Cinquecento (1935); ^I. BontcmpclU, ‘P. A.’, 
in Nuova Antoiogia (1940, an attempt at 
rehabilitation) ; Edward Hutton, P. A.y The 
Scourge of Princes (1922). B.R. 

Aredno, Unico: sec Accolti, Bernardo* 

Argensola) BARTOLOMi Leonardo db 
(•Barbastro 1561; fSaragossa 1631), Span¬ 
ish poet and historian; studied at Saragossa 
and Salamanca universities; became rector 
of Villahermosa, acted as chaplain to the 
empress Maria in 1592 and accompanied 
the count of Lemos to Naples when the 
latter was appointed viceroy in 1610. He 
became chronicler royal of Aragon in 1615* 
His poetry is urbane, classical and highly 
polished. He excelled in satires and 
epistles, but he also wrote some famous 
sonnets and odes. He was an excellent 
translator of Horace. He disapproved of 
the exaggerations of Gdngora and of the 
facility of Lope de Vega. With his 
brother Lupcrcio, he stood for good taste, 
sobriety and classical standards of excel¬ 
lence, like Malherbe in France. He pre¬ 
ferred the Italian metres to the national 
octosyllabics. In prose he wrote a history 
of the Spanish conquest of the Moluccas 
(1610), which was the source of J. Fletcher’s 
Island Princess. He also continued the 
Anales of Zurita. 

Bibl. Autorea Esp., XLll; Conde de la 
Vifiaza^^Ofrror sueltas de Lupercio y D. L. de 
(2 vols, 1889); RimaSf cd. J. M. Blccua (a vols, 

1950-5 0- 

M. Men6ndez y Pelayo, Horacio en EstaHa 
(1885). E.M.W. 
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Argensola, Lvpercio Leonardo de (•Bar- 
bastro 1559; 001587 Mariana Barbara de 
Albion; fNaplcs 1613)^ Spai^ish poet, his¬ 
torian and dramatist; educated at Sarajtossa 
university; secretary to the duke of Villa- 
hermosa, to the empress Maria and to the 
count of Lemos, whom he accompanied to 
Naples in 1610. His poctiy* is less pol¬ 
ished than that of his younger brother 
Bartolom* 5 , but its excellence is of much 
the same kind; he wrote excellent sonnets, 
epistles, satires and imitations (or transla¬ 
tions) of Horace. He became chronicler 
royal of Aragon in 1599, and he wrote an 
accurate account of the disturbances in 
Saragossa of 1591. In his youth he wrote 
three Sene can tragedies (of which only 
Alejatidra and Isabela sur% ive) in the man¬ 
ner of Cueva and Viruis. Later he showed 
himself a bitter enemy of the popular 
theatre; in 1598 he directed a strongly 
worded memorial to Philip 11 , which advo¬ 
cated the suppression of the theatre for 
moral reasons. 

J. J. L6pca de Sedano, in Pamaso espahol, 
VI (177a, AUjandra and lsabeld) \ E. Cotarclo 
y Mori, Bibliografla de las control ersias sobrela 
licitud del teotro en Etpatia (1904). 

O. H. Green, The Life and Works of Lupercio 
Leonardo de Argemola (1927). E.M.W. 

Arguijo, Juan de {•Seville 1565; 

1623)1 Spanish poet, fie was a rich man 
who generously patronized other poets. 
His sonnets arc rhetorical and classical; his 
silva on the guitar is a moving poem. He 
compiled an entertaining collection of 
anecdotes. 

Bibl. Autorcs Esp., XXXII; Cuentos^ ed. 
Paz y Mclia (1902).—J. M. Asensio, A., estudio 
biogrdftco (1883). E. IVI. W. 

Argyll, George John Douglas Camp¬ 
bell, 8th duke of (•Ardencaple 30 IV 
1823 ; 00 1844 Lady Elizabeth Leveson- 
Gower, 001881 Amelia Claughton, C01895 
Ina McNeill; fLondon 24 IV 1900), Scot¬ 
tish Liberal politician, philosopher and 
geologist. 

The Reign of Lato (1866); Primeval Man 
(1869); Unity of Nature (1884): The (/«- 
seen Foundations of Society (1893); Autobio^ 
graphy and Memoir (1906). J. K. 

Arias Montano^ Benito (•Fregenal de 
la Sierra 1527; fSeville 1598), Spanish 
theologian and poet. He was one of the 
Spanish participants in the Council of 
Trent. His chief work was the produc¬ 
tion of the Antwerp Polyglot Bible of 1569- 
73. His theological works arc in Latin. 
He also wrote an agreeable poetic para¬ 
phrase of the Song of Solomon and a 
copious correspondence. 


J. N. Bohl de Faber, Floresta de timai unti^ 
guas cnstellanas. III (Hamburg, 1825!; ('or- 
reipotidenna, in (^oUccidn de documentoi 
ineditos para to fhstoria de Espaha^ XL! (1862V 

A. F. G. Bell, B. A. M. (1922); L. Morales 
(Oliver, A. A/, y la politica de Felipe Segundo en 
Flandes (1927). E.M.W. 

Aribau, BoNAVENTrR.\ Carles (•Barcelona 
*798; ^ibid. 1862), Catalan poet, writer 
and economist ; director of the mint and 
of the Spanish treasurs'. He was decor¬ 
ated by the prince consort for his co¬ 
operation in the industrial section of the 
Exhibition of 1851. But his greatest 
achievement was his Oda a la Patria 
(1833), usually considered the first modem 
poem in Catalan (though not so in fact) and 
therefore the starting-point of the Catalan 
renaissance. He was also the editor of the 
Biblioteca de Autores Espaholes. 

J.M.B. i R. 

Arienth Giovanni Sabadino (t i S40), 
Italian prose writer, for a time attached to 
the court of Ferrara in the scr\'ice of 
Ercole I d*£$tc, to whom he dedicated his 
short stories, Lc Porretanc (1483). He 
also wrote, or rather compiled, Gynevra^ 
de le dare donne (1490), commemorating 
32 famous Italian women. 

Le Porretane, cd. G. Gambarin (1914); 
Gynevra^ ed. C. Ricci and A. Bacchi della 
Legs (1888). n.R. 

Arion^ Greek lyric poet (late 7th century 
B.C.). Bom in Lesbos, lived at court of 
Periander of Corinth and toured southern 
Italy and Sicily. Wrote dithyrambs on 
heroic subjects which influenced later 
tragic choruses. Nothing survives. 

A. W. Pickard-Cambridge, Dithyramb. . . . 

(1927). T.B.L.W. 

Ariosto^ Ludovico {•Reggio Emilia 8 IX 
1474; fMjrasole 6 VII 1533), Italian poet. 
Ariosto, author of the famous romantic 
epic, Orlando Funofo, was attached to the 
court of Ferrara and became secretary to 
cardinal Ippolito d'Este, brother of duke 
Alfonso 1 . In 1507 he visited Isabella 
d*£ste at Mantua and read several cantos 
of his epic aloud to her. He defended his 
patrons loyally, both in active service and 
in diplomacy, and followed them into 
exile in 1512. In 1517 Ippolito was 
created bishop of Buda, and AriostOi 
released from his service, transferred to 
that of Alfonso as director of court 
theatrical entertainments. In 1522 he was 
appointed governor of the Garfagnana. 
His statesmanship and administration 
during his three years of office have been 
much admired. In 1527 he retired to his 
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home in the country* and spent the rest of 
liis life putting? the final touches to the 
epic and to his comedies. 

The Orlando Furioso is a sequel to the 
Orlandtf Innamorato by Boiardo and 
represents the culminating point in the 
development of the Italian romantic epic. 
The Carolingian and Arthurian stories had 
long been kno\^‘n in Italy, Boiardo first 
combined the material from both sources^ 
introducing Arthurian amorousness into 
the Carolingian camp. Ariosto, in the 
Orlando Furioso, carried the development 
still further and, following certain indica^ 
tions already present in Boiardo’s work, 
showed Orlando driven mad by love. 
Angelica, the inspiration of Orlando's 
passion, is not, however, the most im¬ 
portant female character in Ariosto's work. 
The role of heroine is here taken by 
Bradamantc, the warrior-woman, betrothed 
to Ruggiero, from whose union descends 
the illustrious house of Este. The creation 
of the character of Bradamantc, especially 
the fusion of the masculine and feminine 
sides of her nature, and the g^o^vth of her 
love for Ruggiero with its attendant doubts 
and conflicts, is perhaps the most remark¬ 
able achievement of the whole work. As 
a narrator Ariosto is superb. He is at his 
best in episodes which require for their 
telling a blend of seriousness and irony, as 
for instance Astolfo's journey to the moon 
in search of Orlando's wits, and the love 
of the queenly Angelica for the humble 
soldier, Medoro, Though he can evoke 
emotion (notably in the stories of Olimpia 
and Bireno and of Isabella and Zerbino), 
detachment rather than intensity seems 
to be his aim. Ills descriptions, whether 
of events or of the external world, arc 
remarkably concrete; and when he adorns 
his narration he docs so normally by 
similes rather than by metaphor or 
imagery. A fairly constant feature of the 
work is its undercurrent of mockery. The 
military prowess and valour of the knights, 
the ideals of chivalry, the war itself arc all 
gently ridiculed, but so subtly that the 
reader is left in doubt as to whether 
parody is intended or not. 

Ariosto’s minor works include love 
poetry, comedies and satires. 

Orlando Furioso (1516; and ed., rev, as to 
style, 1521; 3rd ed. rev. again as to style and 
with additional material, 1532), ed. S. 
Debenedetti (3 vols, 2928), ed. N. ZingarelU 
(3rd ed., 2944); Commedie, ed. M. Catalano 
(1923; 2nd ed. 1940}; Opere mincri, ed. G. 
Fatini (2925); Satire, ed. A. Marcnduxzo 
(* 933 )- 

P. Rajna, Lefonti delVOrlando Furioso (and 
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ed. 1900); H. Hauvettc, L'A. et la poesie 
chevalercsque a Ferrate au debut du i6e slide 
(1927); B. Croce, A. (2nd ed. 1927). A., 
Shakespeare e Corneille (1929); A. Momigliano, 
su VOrlando Furioio (2nd ed. 1932); 
J. E. G. Gardner, The King of Court Poeit 
(1906 ; a useful introduction); E. W. Edwards, 
The Orlando Furioso and its predecessor (1924). 

B.R. 

Aristacnctus (/?. mid-sth-cent. a.d.), 
Greek cpistolographcr, of whose life 
nothing is known. Author of two books 
of letters on erotic themes. The motives 
are mainly borrowed from Alexandrian 
elcg>', new comedy and anecdotal tradition. 
The treatment is often somewhat porno¬ 
graphic, and there is little attempt at 
charactcri2ation. The style is rhetorical 
and the language an Atticising pastiche. 

R. Hcrchcr. Epistolographi Graeci (1873), 
The Love Epistles of Aristaenetus, tr. N. B. 
Halhcd and R. B. Sheridan (2771), repr. in 
W. K. Kelly, Erotica (1854). 

J. Pietzko, De Aristaeneti epistulis (2907); 
T. Nissen, *Zur Rhythmik und Spra<^c dcr 
Aristacnctosbriefe', Byz. Zeitsch., 40 (1940). 

R.B. 

Aristarchus (^Samothrace r. 216 ; f Alex¬ 
andria 144 D.c.}, Greek grammarian, 
pupil of Aristophanes of Byzantium, whom 
he succeeded as librarian of the royal lib¬ 
rary at Alexandria. Worked mainly on 
Homer, of whose poems he prepared two 
recensions and many exegetical studies. 
His criticism rested on a profound know¬ 
ledge of Homeric language and archaeology 
and marks the zenith of Alexandrian 
scholarship. It is prc$er\'ed mainly in ex¬ 
tracts in the scholia on Homer. 

K. Lehrs, De Arisiarchi studiis Homericu 

(3rd ed. 1882); A. Lud%s*ich, Aristarchs 
homerischt Textkritik {2 vols, s 884-85); 
ISI. H. A. L. H. \*an dcr Valk, Textual Critiaff?! 
of the Odyssey (1949)- R*®* 

Aristarchus op Samos (*r. 300; 1230 
B.C.), Greek mathematician and astro¬ 
nomer. Ancient authorities say that he 
suggested that the sun and fixed stars are 
motionless, while the earth revolves round 
the sun and on its own axis; but The sizes 
and distances 0/ the sun and moon, the only 
extant treatise, retains the geocentric 
theory. 

T. Heath, A. of Samos (i 9 > 3 ) tsnd A History 
of Greek Mathematics, 11 (2921). D.J.F. 

ArisddeSf Aelius (^Asia Minor c. a.d. 
120; 1189), Greek orator, after much pro¬ 
fessional travelling, devoted himself to 
curing his chronic illness by oneiromancy. 
The story is interesting for ancient thetu^c 
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therapy and abounds in quaint situations 
and unconscious humour. His encomium 
‘ To Rome ’ is an illuminating tribute. He 
writes a fine late Attic, but suiTers from 
vanity and (generally) lack of originality. 

Fi/ty^five discourses, cd. \V. Dindorf (1829); 
cd. B. Keil, only vol. II, emended text of xvii 
to liii (1898). 

A. Boulanger» Aellus Aristide (1923). 

J.H.K. 

Aristophanes (•c. 445; +c. 385 b.c.), the 
supreme poet of Athenian Old Comedy. 
His dramatic career began in 427 with the 
lost DaiusJes (* Banqueters'). Of 44 plays, 
4 doubtfully authentic, 11 survive complete. 

Anstophanic comedy is a brilliant fusion 
of poetry, fantasy and farce with political, 
literary and social criticism. Buffoonery 
and satirical abuse had a long tradition, 
visibly recalled in the grotesque padded 
costumes of the actors and the weird mag¬ 
nificence of the animal choruses; but it was 
Aristophanes’ immediate predecessors, 
notably Cratinus, who laid down the main 
lines he was to follow. Each play is built 
upon a leading idea propounded, debated 
and carried against opposition; the latter 
half, in a series of farcical scenes, displays 
the consequences of the main action with 
little dran*)atic development. A prominent 
feature of the sth^century plays is the 
parabasis^ a direct address to the audience 
by the chorus. 

Until 421 Aristophanes was mainly 
occupied with poIiti<^ comedy. He de¬ 
plored Athens’ treatment of her allies, 
detested Cleon and the other popular 
leaders, and campaigned vigorously for 
peace with Sparta. In Achamians (425) 
an old countryman wearied of war and 
public policy makes a private peace and 
sets up a free market in imported food; in 
Peace (421) the farmers free the goddess 
from her imprisonment by War and pro¬ 
claim plenty in the land; in both plays, as 
elsewhere, the feeling for the country is 
strong. Knights (424) is a bitter attack on 
Cleon, who is represented as a rascally 
slave defrauding his master Demos, the 
people; Wasps (422) is nearer to social 
comedy in displaying faults in the adminis¬ 
tration of justice and their exploitation by 
politicians. Modem education had been 
the theme of Daitales ; in Clouds (423: the 
extant version is a revision) Socrates is 
presented as caricature of a sophist, and 
beneath the fun lies serious criticism of a 
system of education which gave its ad¬ 
herents power without responsibility* 

The years 420-400 show a change of 
emphasis. Several lost plays had themes 


of myth and tragic burlesque. Parody of 
the tragedians, especially Euripides, is con¬ 
stant with Aristophanes, and had been 
prominent in Achamians \ now, in Thes^ 
tnophoriazousai (‘Women at the Thesmo- 
phoria ’: 411) and in Frogs (405) we sec him 
presented as a clever and fascinating poet 
whose ideas, like those of the sophists, arc 
corrupting and dangerous, and Nvhose 
language is meretricious and over-subtle. 
Some plays seem to have dealt with the 
corruption of religion by foreign cults and 
quack soothsayers, others with the irre¬ 
sponsibility of youth as represented by 
Alcibiadcs; but Birds (414) is almost pure 
fantasy. Two disillusioned Athenians 
build ‘ CloudcuckootouTi ’ among the birds, 
an ideal city with dominion over gods and 
men; the theme evoked some of Aristo¬ 
phanes’ finest poetry'. Lysistrate (411) is 
yet another plea for peace, this time 
brought about by a sex-strike of women, 
whose comic possibilities are well used. 

Between Frogs and Ecclcsiazousai 
(*Women at the Assembly*: 391) lies a 
transition from Old to Middle Comedy. 
The women assume government and estab¬ 
lish a sort of Platonic communism; the 
spirit of personal political attack is replaced 
by a wider social interest, the style is flatter, 
and the role of the chorus greatly' dimin¬ 
ished. In this new styde the myth- 
burlesque play continues, and in Ploutos 
(388) the god of wealth is restored to sight 
so that poor but just men may prosper. 

Old Comedy was perennially opposed to 
reigning fashions and powers, and Aristo¬ 
phanes, with his bias towards conservatism, 
is no exception; but he had usually more 
discernment than to make all the points on 
one side. He has much pure and excellent 
poetry and 0 wonderful range of wit; the 
plays in their very nature arc good theatre 
rather than good drama. I'heir interest is 
the greater for the insight they give on con¬ 
temporary Athenian society and thought. 

Ed. J. van Leeuwen (with Prolegomena and 
Latin comm., 12 vols, 1896-1909); B. D. 
Rogers (with comm, and verse tr.» 11 vols, 
1875-1917; text and tr. reissued in 3 vols, 
Locb Libr., 1924); V. Coulon and H. van 
Daelc (the most satisfactory text; Fr. tr., 5 
vols, 1923—30; some since revised); F. W. 
Hall and W. M. Geldart (2 vols, 1906—07). 
Among the many separate cds, sec esp.: 
Acharrrians, W. J. M. Starkie (1909, with 
prose tr.); Knights, R. A. Keil (1901); Clouds^ 
W. J. M. Starlue (191 x, with prose tr.); Wasps, 
W. J. M. Starkie (1897); Peace, H. Sharpicy 
(1905); Birds, T. Kock and O. Schroeder (Ger. 
comm., 1927)* tr. G. Murray (1950); Frogs, L. 
Radermacher (Ger. comm., 1922), T. G. 
Tucker (1906), tr. G. Murray (1915); 
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Lvsi^froU. V. \ on \Vilamo%s iu-MocIlcndorlT 
(1927. "iih Gcr. conun,); Ploutos, K. R. von 
Hol/inycr, Kri/is^hrxef^riischer Kf>mntfn(ar 
(Sitz.-Hcr. Wicn. AkacJ., CCXVIII, 1940); 
i'r^emcnts, T. Kock, Conticorufn Afticorwn 
Fras’rncntn, I (1H80); J. Domianczuk, Supfile^ 
men turn (.'omiann (1912). 

Schmid*St;ihlin. Oesch. d. gr. Lt(,^ I, 4. it 
(1946), 174-441 (a most valuable systematic 
account with full biblio.); G. Murray, Aristo^ 
phones (1933; the best ^»cncral intro.); G. Nor¬ 
wood, Cireek Comedy (1931); L. E. Lord, 
Aristophanes and his influence (1925: short 
popular account): A. Couat, Aristophane ft 
rnneietwe commie ottique (3rd cd. 1902); M. 
Croiset, Aristophane ft les par its d Alhenes 
(1906, Eng. tr. 1909); V. Ehrenberc, The 
people of Aristophanes (and cd. 1951); D. 
Grcnc, ‘ The comic technique of Aristophanes \ 
in Hcrmathcna, 50 (1937); P. Mazon, Essot 
sur la composition des comedies d*Aristophane 
(1904); 'I'- IE E. Webster, Studies in Later 
Greek Comedy (1953); A. W. Pickard- 
Cambrid^te, Dithyramh, Tragedy and Comedy 
(1927) and Greek Dramatic Festivals (1952). 

E.W.H. 

Aristophanes of Byzantium 257; 
ic, 180 B.C.), Greek crammarinn. Pupil of 
Callimachus, Zenodotus and Eratosthenes, 
whom he succeeded r. 195 as librarian at 
Alexandria. Continuing Zenodotus’ work 
on Homer, he also edited the lyric poets 
and the Attic tragedians. Ilis work shows 
a wide interest in aesthetic questions and 
close linguistic scholarship. 

A. Nauck, Aristophanis Bysantii grammatici 
Alrxandrini fragmenta (1848). 

P. Caucr, Gmndfragen der Homerkritik (3rd 
cd. 1923); EJ. von Wilamowitz-Mocllcndorff, 
Einleitung in die griech. Tragddie (1921): J. E. 
Sandys, History of Class. Scholarship, I (3rd 
cd. 1921); M. H. A. E. H. van der Valk, Textual 
Criticism of the Odyssey (1949). R.B. 

Aristotle (•Stagira 384; fChalcis 322 
B.C.), Greek philosopher and scientist, was 
the son of Nicomachus, a doctor, to whom 
in part he may have owed his interest in 
biology. He joined Plato’s Academy at the 
age of seventeen, and remained there 
twenty years; when Plato died in 347, he 
went first to Assos, where he married 
Pythias, the tyrant Hermtas’ niece, and 
then to Mytiicnc, where he remained until 
he accepted an invitation from Philip of 
iVlaccdon to become tutor to Alexander, 
then aged thirteen (343). In 335 he set up 
a school, which became known as the Peri* 
patos, in the Lyceum at Athens. He left 
Athens after Alexander’s death in 323, 
when anti-Macedonian feeling grew too 
strong. 

Owing to a series of accidents, nearly 
everything he wrote for publication has 
been lost. The fragments that remain of 


his early dialogues show his indebtedness 
to Plato; but later he moved far from his 
master's position. The sur\iving works 
are in the form of elaborate lecture-notes, 
written at various times during his career, 
revised by himself later, and in some eases 
arranged by subsequent editors. 

His works on logic (Categories, Topics, 
Prior and Posterior Analytics, De Inter 
pretatione) had a particularly long lasting 
influence. His method of demonstration 
by the syllogism provided the basis for 
logic for some two thousand years after his 
death. 

His cosmology, which was accepted in 
Europe in modified form until the time of 
Galileo, is explained in the Physics and 
Metaphysics and other special treatises. 
His fundamental concept is that of 
dynamis, the potentiality of things for 
development towards form; this poten¬ 
tiality remains unrealized unless there is a 
pre-existent form to call it into actuality. 
To avoid an infinite regress, he assumes 
the existence of a supreme form, the ^un¬ 
moved mover’, which is the first cause of 
all change but itself remains absolutely un¬ 
changed. It operates ‘as the object of 
love’, first on the spheres which contain 
the heavenly bodies, and then by a series of 
intermediaries on the sublunary* world at 
the centre of the universe. 

Aristotle’s biological studies arc based 
on teleology': the purpose of each member 
of a species is to attain to the full and per¬ 
fect form of the species, and its various 
parts and functions are as if designed to 
that end. They are not, in fact, designed, 
since there is no designer; God, the ‘un¬ 
moved mover’, has no thought for the 
effects he produces. 

The most important of Aristotle’s more 
humanistic studies is the Nicomcchean 
Ethics, which gives an analysis of human 
behaviour and of ethical terminology. Its 
aim is practical—to teach men how ^ to 
guide their lives correctly. The teaming 
is for the most part based on experience 
rather than on ethical ideals derived from 
metaphysical speculations. 

The Politics is a discussion of the natu^i 
aim and methods of the city-state: in spite 
of the signs that the age of the city-state 
was passing (and no one did more to hasten 
its passing than his pupil Alexander)} 
Aristotle still regarded it as the only 
political unit worth talking about. 

Aristotle also produced a collection of 
essays on the constitutions of 158 Greek 
states: all of these are now lost, except the 
Constitution of Athens, of which a papyrus 
was found in Egypt in 1890. 
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In the Rhetoric and Poetics he turns his 
attention to the arts. The Rhetoric pives 
practical advice on persuasive orator>'. 
The sur^'iving fragment of the Poetics dis¬ 
cusses tragedy and epic poetry: the analysis 
is brilliant and original. 

AristotIe*s method is tentative* undog- 
matic and amazingly conscientious; his 
passion for precision leads him to difhcult 
and perhaps unpalatable conclusions, but 
nothing is sacrificed to sentiment or pre¬ 
judice. The result is a coherent and com¬ 
pelling view of the world which explained 
the observ'atlons then made and ‘saved the 
appearances His school was perhaps un¬ 
fortunate in having so great a master: his 
successor Theophrastus was a considerable 
scholar, but none of the rest of his followers 
were worthy of their inheritance until the 
great commentator Alexander of Aphro- 
disias. From that time onwards Aristotle 
was increasingly read and understood, and 
profoundly influenced the course of 
medieval philosophy and science. No 
Greek can claim greater importance in the 
history of European thought. 

Texts with comm.: De Anima, ed. and tr. 
R. D. Hicks (1907); H. H. Joachim, A. on 
Coming-to-be and Passing-aicay (1922); Meta¬ 
physics^ ed. W. D. Ross (2 voJs, 1924); Nico- 
machean Ethics^ cd. J. Bumet (1890); j. A. 
Stewart, Notes on the N.E. (2 vols, 1892); H. 11 . 
Joachim, Notes on the N.E. (1950); Physics, cd. 
W. D. Ross (1936); Poetics, cd. and tr. I. By¬ 
water (1909), ed. A. Gudeman (and ed. 1948); 
Politics, cd. W. L. Newman (4 vols, 1887- 
1902), tr. E. Barker (1946); Prior and Posterior 
Analytics, ed. W. D. Ross (r949); Rhetoric, cd. 
£. M. Cope and J. E. Sandys (3 voh, 1887); 
Constitution of Athem, cd. F. G. Kenyon 
(1920). 

The Oxford Translation of Aristotle, cd. J. A 
Smith and W. D. Ross (1908-31); text and tr. 
in Locb Classical Libr.; Comnientaria in Arista- 
telem Graeca (23 vols, Berlin, 1882-1909); 
Sutplementum Aristolelicum (3 vols, Berlin, 
1802-1903). 

W. D. Ross, A. (1923; best general work in 
English); P. Duhem, Sysi^e du Monde, I 
(1913); A. E. Taylor, A. (19*9); W. Jaeger, A, 
(2nd ed. 1948); J. M. Blond, LogicM et 
Mithode chez Aristote (1939); H. Weiss, 
Kauioliidi und Zufall in der Philosobhie des 
Aristoteles (1942); A. Mansion, Introauction i 
la Physu(uz AristotilicUnne (1946); F. Nuyens, 
UEvolution de la Psychotogie d*Aristote (1948); 
L. Leonard, Le Bonheur chez Aristote (1948); 
Sir Thomas Heath, Mathematics in A. (1940); 
P« Wilpert, Zuei Aristotelische Friihschriften 
liber die Ideenlehre (1949); J> Lukasiewicz, A*s 
Syllogistic (1951). DJ.F. 

Aristoxenus (•Tarentum c, 370 b.c.), 
Greek philosopher and musical theorist. 
Lived at Mantinea and Corinth before 
coming to Athens where he joined the 


school of Aristotle. Three books of his 
Harmonics sur\*ive and pan of his FAements 
of RJiythm. W rote also about tragic danc¬ 
ing and lives of philosophers* etc. 

R. Wcstphal, (1893); n. S. Macran, .*]. 
(1902, With tCs and comm.); F. Wehrlj, A. 
(i 945 » comm.). T.B.L.W. 

Ariwara no N.^rijura (♦Szs ; t9 VII 880), 
Japanese poet. A court noble, known for 
his amorous adventures* he composed 
poems remarkable for their unrestrained 
emotionalism and skilful technique. The 
traditional ascription to him of the com¬ 
position of the Ise monogat(rri (q.v.) is un¬ 
certain. 

A, Miyamori, Masterpieces of Japanese Poetry 
{1936). E-B.C- 

Arjona y de Cubas, Manvel de (*Osuna 
1771 ; tMadrid 1820), Spanish poet; canon 
of Seville and co-founder of the Sevillian 
Academia de Buenas Lctras, Most of his 
work is characteristic of Spanish neo- 
classicism, as the celebrated, though 
oratorical Los Ruistas de Roma (i8c8). La 
diosa del bosque, however, with its interest¬ 
ing metrical novelties, is an example of 
early romanticism. 

Bibl. Autores Esp., 63 ; Rev. do Cienciss 
Lit. y Artes, 3 and 4. R.M.N, 

ArJun, or Arjan Mal (•a.d. 1581; 1 1606), 
flfth Sikh Guru or pontiflf, compiled the 
Adi Cranth, the originail bible of the Sikhs, 
by collecting extracts from the h)inns of 
his four predecessors and other saints, 
Hindu and Moslem. He was put to death 
by the Mogul emperor Jahangir for com¬ 
plicity in the rebellion of prince KhusrO. 

M. A. MacauiiflTc, The Sikh Religion (6 vols, 
1909). H.G.R. 

Armand» pseud, of Strubbehc, Friedrich 
Arm AND. 

Arinin, Robert (•Kings Lynn c. 1568; 
fLondon XI 1615), English comic actor, 
dramatist, writer of verse, pamphlets and 
ballads. His jest-book, Fool upon Fool 
(1600), was enlarged as A Nest of Nitmies 
{1608). 

Works, cd. Grosart (1880). B.L.J. 

Armstrong, John (•Castleton e. 1709; 
fLondon 7 IX 1779), Scottish physician 
and poet. Practised in London; army 
physician in Germany, i76o-<>3. An inti¬ 
mate friend of James Thomson, and the 
painter Fuseli, with whom he toured the 
continent in 1771. His chief literary work 
is a didactic poem, The Art of Preserving 
Health (1744). ^ remarkable example of 
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the Augustan talent for raising prosaic and 
technical themes to ornate poctr>*. 

The Qiconomy of I^te (1736); Sketches or 
Ess^iys on l arious Sul^ects, by Launcelot Temple 
(*75^); Miscellanies (1770). J.K. 

ArnasoO) J6 n (•Hof, Skagastrond 17 VIII 
1819; CO 1866 Katrin borvaldsddttir; t4 IX 
1888), Icelandic folklorist. The son of a 
parson, Amason became a teacher and 
later a librarian, He was active in literary 
work of all kinds and was co^founder (with 
SigiirOur GuOmundsson) of the Icelandic 
antiquarian collection (fslenzkt fom- 
gripasafn) and began in this way his work 
as a collector of folk*»tales. 

Islenzk tejinifri {1852); Ulenzkar pfodsogur 
og afintfri (1862-64; Icelandic Legends^ tr. 
G. E. J. Powell and E. Magnusson, 2 vols, 
1864); Islenzkar gdtuTy skemtomr, vikivakar og 
Pulur (4 vols, with (5. Davidsson, 1887-1903). 

R.G.P. 

Arnauld) Antoine, called 'Le Grand ^ 
(•Paris 8 II 1612; fBrusscls 7 VIII 1694), 
French theologian. A leading member of 
a distinguished family of theologians and 
polcmists, Antoine (III) Amauld was an 
early convert to Jansenism and championed 
that doctrine against the Jesuits throughout 
his life. His influence at Port-Royal, 6f 
which his sister Angilique was the abbess, 
tvas considerable both as theologian and 
educator. He took refuge in the Nether¬ 
lands in 1679 and died in exile. 

De la frlqiiente communion (1643); Logique dt 
PoruRoyal (1661, with Nicole); Apologie du 
cUrgi de France et des catholiques eTAngleterre 
(1681); Reflexions sur la Nature et la Gr&ct 
(1685-86).—(Eut/ret ccnnpliits (43 vols, 1775- 

83). 

A. Gazicr, Histoire ghtirale du mouvetnent 
janseniste (2 vols, 1922); J. Laportc, La 
doctrine de Port-Royaf II (1923). G.B. 

Arnaut Daniel (c. 1180-1210), Provenfal 
troubadour; nobleman from Rib6rac (Dor¬ 
dogne). His 16 cansos and the sestina 
(probably his own invention) are evidence 
of consummate formal skill. As in 
Dante love is transmuted into poetic form: 
lines of delicate workmanship, rich rhymes. 
The paradoxy of his poetry, his faculty for 
resolving mental conflict by treating it as a 
problem of poetic form made him in the 
eyes of Dante and Petrarch the undisputed 
master of the love song; a modem surreal¬ 
ist, Aragon, has taken him as model. 
According to the medieval biographer, 
Amaut addressed his songs to the wife of 
Guilhem de Bouvilla and Anally became a 
monk. 

U. A. Canello, La %Hta e It opere del trovatore 
Arnaldo (1883); R. Lavaud, Let 


po/sies eTA. D. (1910).—H. J. Chaytor, The 
troubadours of Dante (1902); F. A. Davidson. 
*Thc origin of the sestina*, in Mod. Lang. 
Notes, 25 (1910): A. Jeanroy, 'La sestina 
doppia" de Dante et lc$ origincs de la scxtinc', 
in Romania, 42 (1913). R.R.B. 

Arnaut de Mareuil {ft. 1180), Provencal 
troubadour from the Pirigord; of humble 
origin, but learned. His songs are 
addressed particularly to the countess of 
Blacatz who later abandoned him for a 
jealous and more pow'crful rival. His 
poems, about 30 cansos and flve saluls 
d*amor, arc the work of a sensitive poet, 
sensuously languishing and longing; in 
smooth and graceful lines he describes the 
beauty, charm and refinement of the lady 
for w*hom he longed so passionately. 

C. Chabancau, * Po6sics inddites d*A. do M.*, 
in Rev. dcsiangues romancs, 20-21 (i88o-8a); 
A. Patzold, Die individuelUn Eigentumlichkeiten 
einiger hervorragender Trobadors im Minneliede 
(1897); \V. Friedmann, Einleitung zu einer 
kritischen Ausgabe der Gedichte des Troubadours 
A. de M. (1910); R. C. Johnston, Les points 
lyriaues du troubadour A, dt Af. (i935)< 

R.R.B. 

Amdtf Ernst Moritz (•Schoritz, RQgcn 
26 XII 1769; CO (2) Bonn, 1817 Hanna 
Maria Schleicrmacher; fBonn, 29 1 i860), 
German poet and professor of history. 
His forceful utterance, stirring patriotic 
songs, and power of crystallizing popular 
feelings into a telling phrase (* Dcr Rhein, 
Dcutschlands Strom, nicht Dcutschlands 
Grenze’) rendered him a loading national 
figure in the wars of liberation and much 
revered in old age. 

Versuch einer Geschichte der Leibeigenschaft 
in Pommern und Rugen (1803); Fragmente Uber 
die Menschenhildttng (3 vols, 1805, 1819); 
Geist der Zeit (4 vols, 1806, 1809, 1813, 1818; 
tr. AmdCs Spirit of the Timw, x8o8); LiederfQr 
(1813; cd. F. M. Kircheisen, 1913); 
Erinnerungen aus dem ausseren Ltben (1840; ed. 
F. M. Kircheisen, 1917); Wanderungen und 
iVandelungen mit deni Reichsfreiherrn vom Stern, 
cd. Ricarda Huch (x925).-^clcctions, cd. H. 
Rosch and H. Meisner (7 vols, 1892-1903), ed. 
H. Meisner and R. Geerds {16 vols, 1908); 
Lebensbild in Briefen^ ed. H. Meisner and R. 
Geerds (1898). 

H. Polag, Arndts Weg sum Deutschen, 1769- 
i8j2 (1936): E. Stapelfeld, Die Kultur^ und 
Religionsphtlosophie Arndts (1939); A. C* 
Pundt, Arndt and the nationalist atcakening in 
Germany (193s); J. Kulp, Arndt ah christlich^ 
vdlkischer Diehttr (i937)* H.A.P. 

Arnlmi Bkitina (Eusabbth) von, n6e 
Brentano (•Frankfurt am Main 4 IV lyiSi 
coil 111 181X Achim von Amim; fBttUn 
zo I 1859), sister of Clemens Brentano, 
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daughter of Gocthe*s early love ^laxi- 
miliane de la Roche. Way>vard and bril¬ 
liant, she pursued Goethe with reverent 
adoration. Great men were her passion. 
Wrote on sociaUpolitical matters, but her 
semi^fictitious memoirs best show her 
warmth and charm. 

Goetius Briffxvichsel mit einetn Kinde (1835 ; 
G,*s correspondence teith a child, 1837): Die 
Giinderode (1840; tr. 1861); Dies Buck gehdrt 
dent Konig (1843); Clemens Brentanos Fruh^ 
lingskranz (1844); Brieficechset mit Arrtim^ cd. 
R. Steig (1913); Briejueehsel mit Goethe, cd. 

F. Bcrgcniann (1927 ).—Sdmtliche Schriften 
(11 vols, 1853), ed. W. Ochlkc {7 voU, 1920^ 
22). 

Hilde Wyss, Bettinas Stellung zicischen der 
Ronuxntik urtd demjungen Deutschland (1935); 
A. Germain, Goethe et Bettina (1939). 

H.A.P. 

Arxdmi Ludwig Joachim (Achim) von, 
(^Berlin 26 I 2781; 00x1 III 1811 Bettina 
Brentano; fWiepersdorf 21 I 1831), 
German poet. Studied at Halle and 
Gottingen, where he formed a life-long 
friendship with Brentano. After travels 
through Europe he produced Des Knaben 
Wunderhom with Brentano in Heidelberg 
(1806) and a continuation in 1808, when 
they formed the centre of a group of the 
younger Romantics and edited * Zeitung fUr 
Einsicdler\ His importance as a poet lies 
not so much in his own verse as in his coU 
lection of folk songs, which, by directing 
attention to the riches of popular tradition, 
had untold influence. Otherwise his 
reputation rests upon his historical novel 
Die Kfonenudehter (2 vols, 1817, 1854) and 
a few Novellcn. 

Des Knaben Wunderhom (1806-08; tr. sel. 
M. Munsterberg, 1913); Hollins Liebeltben 
(1802); Arrets Offenbatungen (1804); Armut, 
Reichtum^ Schuld und Busse der Grdfin Dolores 
(1810); Der toUe Invalide auf detn Port Raton- 
neau (1818); Isabella von Agypten (1812; tr. 

G. F. Schreiber, 1927); i>i> Majoratsherren 

(1820); Collected works \zr vols, 2839-57); 
Amim und die ihm nahestanden: Brieftcechsel 
mit C. und B. Brentano und mit den Briidem 
Grimm, cd. R. Stcig (3 vols, 1894-1913); 
Herma Becker, Amim in den toiss. und ^liti- 
schen Strdmungen seiner Zeit (19x2); H. R. 
Liedtkc, Literary eriiieism and romantic theory 
in the tvork of Arnhn (2937)* H.A.P. 

Arnoblus {fl. c. 300), Christian writer of a 
polemical work Adversus Genies in seven 
books, exposing the folly and obscenity of 
pagan beliefs and rites. The work was 
highly esteemed in the Renaissance. The 
style is lively, but otherwise has little merit. 

Ed.J. C. Orem(x8x6-i7);Migne,P<i/r. Lat.. 
5; A. Rciffcncheid (2875; Corp. Script. Eccl. 
Let. 4). 


E. Lofstedt, Arnobiana, Tcxtkritische und 

sprachliche Studten(\^UTidy 1917); K. Gabarrou, 
Arnohe, son artnre and Le I^tin d'Arnobc 
(1920). J-A.W*. 

Arnold, Sir Edwin (•Gravesend 10 VI 
1832; 001897 Tama Kurokawa; tLondon 
24 III 1904), English poet and journalist, 
whose oriental studies bore fruit in his epic 
Light of Asia (1879) and the foreign 
policy of the Daily I'elcgraph under his 
editorship. 

India Rexisiled (1886); The Idght of the 
UVW(i89i). R.M.H. 

Arnold, Gottfried (•.Annabcrg 5 IX 
1666; 30 1714). German 

mystic, ecclesiastical historian and poet. 
He was one of the pioneers of pietism and 
the author of numerous devotional and 
historical works w hich had a w ide influence 
in the 18th century in Germany and 
America. Some of his hymns have found 
a place in English hymnals. His Ketzer- 
historie assures him of a place in German 
historiography; it influenced Frederick the 
Great and Goethe. 

Verse : Gdttliche Licbesfunken aus dem grossen 
Feuer der Liebe Gottes in Christo Jesu ent- 
spruftgen (a vols, 1698-1701); Poetische Lob- 
und Liebesspriiche (1700). 

Prose: Die erste Liebe . . . das ist Wahre 
Abbildung der ersten Christen (1696); Unpar- 
theyische Kitchen- und Ketzerhistorie (3 vols, 
1699-1715); Das Geheimnis der gottlichen 
Sophia (1700); selected works, cd. E. Sceberg 
( 19 M)- 

F. Dibclius. C. A. (1873); \\. von Schrdder, 
Studien zu den deuischen Myslikem des 17, JA., / 
(1917); E. Sceberg, C. A, (1923); F. Gundolf, 
Anfdnge deutscher Geschichtschreiburtg (1938); 
J. Julian, Dictionary of Hymnology (2892). 

L.W.F. 

Arnold^ Matthe\v (•Laleham 24 XII 
2822; 001851 Frances Lucy Wightman; 
tLiverpool 15 IV 1888), English poet and 
critic. Arnold's mind was formed in the 
bracing moral atmosphere of Rugby, w*hcre 
his father was headmaster, and the gra¬ 
cious serenity of Oxford. From 1851 to 
t 886 he was an inspector of schools. Much 
of his life was spent in the pedestrian and 
chilling round of its duties, but he was 
also professor of poetry at (Oxford (1857- 
67) and his study of education abroad 
brought him in contact with continental 
thinkers, notably Sainte-Beuve who in¬ 
fluenced him profoxmdly. Education in 
its widest sense was the mainspring of 
Arnold’s thought: his offlcial reports 
remain valuable, constructive contribu¬ 
tions in their own sphere, but his larger 
concern was with the cultural state of the 
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nation as a whole. Cosmopolitan and 
humanistic in outlook, he castigated con* 
temporal^' socieU* for its provinciality and 
materialism under the famous classihca* 
tion, ‘Barbarians, Philistines and Popu¬ 
lace’. His literary criticism has deeply 
affected modern thought in its insistence 
upon the absolute value of great literature, 
and his central ideas—the best as the 
touchstone of excellence, Hebraism and 
Hellenism, sweetness and light—are still 
operative in the phrases his lucid, per¬ 
suasive prose coined for them. Arnold’s 
poetry is distinguished by a reflective 
quality which makes it directly what he 
wished it to be, ‘a criticism of life*. The 
pressure of spiritual desolation in an age of 
dissolving faiths is poignantly expressed in 
language deliberately plain and muted; 
and many specifically poetic gifts are at the 
setvicc of this sober content—exquisite 
lyrical sense, metrical skill, natural de¬ 
scription, and the power of personal 
affirmation, 

Vprse: The Strayed Rn’elUr and Other 
Pocmi, by ‘ A * (c 849); Empedocles on Etna and 
Other Poems, by 'A* (1852); Poems. A Xetv 
Edition (2 vols, 1853); Poems. Second Series 
(»855); Merope. A Tragedy (1858); Netv 
Poems (1867); Collected Poems (2 vols, 1869); 
Poetical Works, cd. C. B. Tinker and H. F. 
Lo\vr>* {1950).— Prosr: On Translating Henuer 
(1861); A French Eton (1864); ^says in 
Criticism, Series (1865); On the Study of 
Celtic hiteraiure (1867); 'CulUere and Anarchy 
(1869; cd. J. Dover Wilson, 1931); Paul artd 
Protestantism (1870); Friendship's Garland 
(1871); Literature and Dogma (1873); Cod and 
the Bible (1875); Last Essays on Church and 
Religion (1877); Mixed Essays (1879); 

(1882); Essays in Criticism, tnd Series 
(1888); Reports on Elementary Schools 
tUSH, ed, F. S. Marvin (1908); letters 
18SS, cd. G. W. E. Russell (2 vols, 1895); 
letters to Arthur Hugh dough, cd. H. F. 
lyowry (1932); Notebooks (1902).— The Works 
of M. A. (t5 vols, 1903-04). 

G. Sttintsbury, M. A. (1902); L. Trilling. 
Af. A. (1939); C. B. Tinker and H. F. Lowry, 
The Poetry of A/. A., A Commentary (1940); 
E. K. Chambers, A/. A Study (1947); W. 
Raleigh, Some Authors (1923); W. P. Kcr, The 
Art of Poetry (1923); H. \V. Garrod, Poetry 
and the Criticism of Life (1931); G. Tillotson, 
Criticism and the 19^/1 Cevtury (1951). R. F. 

Arnold) Thomas (•Isle of Wight 13 VI 
1795; 001820 Mary Penrose; fRugby 
12 VI 1842), distinguished English school¬ 
master and scholar, whose headship of 
Rugby transformed public school educa¬ 
tion. While preserving traditional frame¬ 
work he introduced mathematics, modem 
languages and history. Of inspiring per¬ 
sonality, he achieved his aim of character¬ 


building by personal contact with his 
pupils. 

Principles of Church Reform (1833) ; AUsctU 
ianeous Works, cd. A. P. Stanley (1845); 
Trat elliftg Journals (1852). 

A. P. Stanley, JAfe and Correspondence (2 
vols, 1844). R.M.H. 

Amoldus GeilhoveO) or Gheiloven 
(•Rotterdam; fGroenendaal nr Brussels 
31 VIII 1442), Dutch canonist, studied at 
Bologna, Padua and Vienna. Later he 
entered the monastery of the canons 
regular at Groencndaal. Here he wrote 
several works on ecclesiastical law, includ¬ 
ing Gnotosolitos sive speculum conscietiliae, 
the only one that was printed (Brussels 
1476), Remissorium juris utriusque or Con- 
cordantin juris (1417, revised in 1429), an 
authoritative work in its time, and Somp- 
txium Doctrinale, the first Dutch work in 
which the names of Dante, Petrarch and 
Boccaccio were mentioned. 

A. Rivier in Zcitsch. f. Rcchtsgcsch, XI 
(1873): NtVwre Nederl Diogr. Wdb., Ill; 
C. Ypes, Petr area in de Nedert. Letterkunde 
(* 934 )- J.J.M, 

Arnold von Immessen {ft. 2nd half 15th 
century), Low German playwright from 
Alfcld or Einbeck. He is the learned 
author of the Miracle play on Fall and 
Redemption, which begins with the revolt 
of the angels and contains as its centre 
piece the impressive assembly of the 
prophets at Solomon’s. Vivid references 
to contemporary events do not detract from 
the solemnity of the whole. 

Arnold Immessen, Der Sundenfall, cd. 
Friedrich Krase (1913); W. Hohnbaum, 
Untersuchungen zum WolfenbUtteler SUndenfall 
(Diss. Marburg, 1912); G. Rosenhagen, 
Nicdcrdt. Stud. (1932). G.C. 

Amtilf of Lisieux (t3i VII 1184), 
French ecclesiastic, educated at Seez and 
Rome. He supported Innocent II against 
the anti-pope, and Henry II against 
Thomas Becket. He became bishop of 
Lisieux in 1141 and later accompanied 
Louis VII on crusade. In his voluminous 
correspondence with distinguished person¬ 
ages he pleaded for ecclesiastical refonn. 
His occasional verse is both secular and 
religious and includes satires. 

Migne, Pair. Lat., 201; Letters^ ed. P. 
Barlow (1939); InvectUa in Cirardum EftgoUs'^ 
mensem episcopumt ed. J. Dictcrich, in Mon. 
Germ, /fir/., Libelli de Li/e, 3 (1897). 

R.R.R. 

ArolaS) Juan (•Barcelona 1805; fValencia 
1849), Spanish poet. In 1821 he joined 
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the Escolapios order. His sensual, amor¬ 
ous nature was ill-suited to his religious 
state, and he died in an asylum. Strongly 
influenced by French and English romanti¬ 
cism, his poetry abounds in medieval and 
oriental themes, superficially treated though 
full of colour. More interesting are his 
delicate, amorous poems. 

Poesias {3 vols, 1840-43); Potiia% 
caballcrtscQS, omatorias y orientaUs (i860); 
Poesias escogidns, cd. Luis L. Roselld y Jos^ 
Olea (1921).—J. Lomba Pedraja, Ei P. A. 
(1898). R.M.N. 

Arp, Jan van, i7th-cent. Dutch writer of 
farces, member of the chamber 'In liefde 
bloeiende\ later of the * Muzickkamer ’; 
his work is of little value. 

Singende Kltuhi van droncke Goosen (1639); 
Bocriighe Klucht von Claes KHck. 

J. van V’lotcn, Uet Nederlandsche Kluehtspel, 
II (2nd cd. 1877); J. Boltc, Die Singspiele der 
Englischen Koinodiantm (1893). A.Nl.B.W. 

Arrais, Amador (•Bcja 1530 ?; tCoimbra 
1 VI11160c), Portuguese moralist. I laving 
studied theology at Coimbra he entered the 
Carmelite monastery in Lisbon. He be¬ 
came court preacher to King Sebastian 
(tiS78) and later bishop of Portalcgre, 
His Didlogos consist of ten conversations 
between a melancholy, romantic character 
(Antioco) and various people who visit 
him. The work, which treats of moral, 
political and religious subjects, is a model 
of classical Portuguese prose. 

Dialog os de Dom Prei Amador Arraiz 
(1589; rev. and augmented ed. 1604; selec¬ 
tion, «d. F. de Figuciredo, 1944). T.P.W. 

Arrebo, Anders Christensen (^^Ereskob- 
ing 2 I 1587; CO 1611 Else jergensdatter; 
fVordingborg 12 III 1637), Danish poet. 
He became bishop of Trondheim at the 
age of thirty-one. Because of his frivolous 
behaviour he was expelled, but got a 
humble post as rector at Vordingborg. 
Most important are his translations of the 
Psalms and his long religious poem in 
alexandrines, entitled Hexalrwrott. Al¬ 
though based on a poem by du Bartas, it 
possesses originality and is one of the main 
works of the Danish renaissance. 

K. Davids PsalUr (1623); Hexahneron 
rhytmuQ^danieum (1661). 

H. F. Rardam, Mesttr Arrtbos Levnti og 
SkrifUr (2 voU, 1857). E.B. 

Arrian (Flavius Arrianus) 95; 

fc. I7S)» Greek writer. Roman by birth, 
imperial legate of Cappadocia X3X-37. 
He spent his retirement in Athens, where, 
modelling himself superficially on Xeno¬ 


phon, he published the philosophical lec¬ 
tures of his master Epictetus from short¬ 
hand notes, and wrote several historical 
and geographical works, of which the prin¬ 
cipal is his Anabasis Alexandria a sober 
account of Alexander the Great's eastern 
campaigns. 

H. Schtnkl. Epic (eft Dissertationes oh 
Arrtarto digestae (and ed. 1916); .A. G. Hoos, 
Flax it Arrtam quae exstunt omnia {z vols, 
1907-28); E. I. Robson, Aman (Locb Libr., 2 
vols. 1921-33).—Tr. • T. Falconer, Arrian's 
Voyage round (he Euxirte Sea (1805); W. Dan- 
sev,./iritinonr'r>i/rxi>ic(i83i); J. \V. McCrindle, 
The Voyage of Searkhos (1879); E. J. Chinnock, 
Arrian s Anabasis (1893). R.B. 

Arriaza y Supcrvicla^ Ji'an Bautista 
(•Madrid 1770; iibid. 1837), Spanish poet. 
After serv'ing in the na\y he became a 
diplomat in Paris and London. His facile, 
pre-romantic poetry abounds in patriotic, 
amorous and satirical themes. His best 
kno\%'n poem, Terpsicore, is an interesting 
poetical-rhythmical description of the 
dance. He translated in verse (1807) 
Boileau^s Art Potftique. 

Bibl. Autorcs E$p., 67; TerpsUore 0 las 
gracias del baile (1936), *l'hc Vain Resolution *, 
in Poets and Poetry of Europe (S. Y., 1888). 

M. Men^ndez y Pelayo, Historia de las ideas 
esteticas en Espoila, 3 (1947). R.M.N. 

Arteaga, Esteban de (Moralcja de Coca, 
Segovia 1747; tP^ris 1799), Spanish critic 
and scholar. Expelled as a Jesuit in 2767, 
he left the Order in 1769 and lived mainly 
in Italy. His treatises on beauty and on 
music make him one of the most original 
Spanish thinkers on aesthetics. He wrote 
in Spanish and Italian and was well knoum 
in France and Germany. 

Investigaeiones filosdficas sobre la belleza ideals 
eonsidtrada como el objeto de todas las artes de 
imitaei6n (1789), ed. S. J. Miguel Batllori 
(1943); Le Riwluiiont del Teatro MusicaU 
Italiano dalla sua origine fino al presente (2 
vols, 1783); Memorias para servir a la Historia 
de La Mtisica *espahola (1789); Della influenza 
degli Arabi suW origine della poesia moderna in 
Europa (x79t)« 

M. Mcn^ndez y Pelayo, Historia de las ideas 
esUiieas, 3, $ (x947); V. Cian, in Mem. R. Acc. 
Scienze, Torino (1895). R.M.N. 

ArverSy Alexis F^LfX(*Paris 23 VII 1806; 
•fibid. 7 XI 1850), French writer. Ar\'ers 
is best know'n for the celebrated sonnet— 
inspired by IVlaric Nodicr—which begins 
—*Mon &rnc a son secret, ma vie a son 
mystire*. He was also a dandy, 0 man of 
the world, and a dramatist. 
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Mcs heures perdues (1833); Eu lUUndant 
(1835); Deux moitresses (1836); Ces dames 
patronesses (1837); Rose et Blanche {1837). 

Ch. GlincI, Le pocle F. A. (1897), 

M.G.; J.P.R. 

Aryasura (c. a.d. 500), Sanskrit author 
of the Jdlal^ Aldid (‘Garland of Buddhist 
birth stories'). H.G.R. 

Asadi, Ali idn-i Ahmad-i Tusi, iith- 
ccntur>' Persian poet and lexicographer. 
He is the author of Garshasb^Nama (cd. J. 
Yaqmai, 1938), an epic poem of io»ooo 
verses on the model of Firdowsi's Shah- 
Namch. His Luqal-i Furs (cd. P. Horn, 
Gottingen, 1897), the oldest Persian 
djctionar>', has special literary importance 
for its quotations from 76 old Persian 
poets. E.Y. 

Asai Ryoi (•Edo (»Tokyo) 1610? or 
before; tKyoto 1690), Japanese author. 
Before he was twenty, he entered Budd^ 
histic orders, li\nng firstly in Edo, and, 
after 1657, in Kyoto. He was a prolific 
writer on many subjects: biographies, 
fairy-stories, moral talcs, travel guides, 
novels etc. Some scholars have held that 
there %vcrc nvo writers of the same name 
(the other •1640; X 1709), whose 
writings arc confused* 

Tohaido m ris ho ki (1660); Edo meish oki 
(1662); Koho monogatari (1660); Otogi bdko 
(1666). E.B.C. 

Asaki) Giieorghb (•Hertza 1788; i^Iassy 
1869 or 71), Moldavian poet, plaj^vright 
and novelist. With no great literary 
talent, Asaki dcscr\'cs to be remembered 
as the publisher of the first Rumanian 
newspapers: Albina Romlneasca (1829- 
49); Gazeta dc Moldova (1850-59) and 
several in both French and Rumanian. 
With Catargiu and Alecsandri he founded 
the dramatic society ^Conscrvatorul filar- 
monic dramatic'. He translated much of 
his own work into French, Italian and 
German. 

Culegere de poezii (1854); Artul ttou 1S57 in 
Aloldot^a (1857; his own Fr. tr. of this poem is 
included in N. lorga's Anthologie de la litt^a^ 
ture roumaine, 1920); Fabule (1862): Lt dernier 
jour du Atunicipium lassiorum (1867). 

E. Lovincscu, A, (1927). A.V.W. 

Asbjemsen, Peter Christen (•Kris- 
tiania 15 I 1812; \ibid. 5 I 1885), Nor¬ 
wegian folklorist. Asbjemsen, together 
with jergen Moe, collected and gave writ¬ 
ten form to the numerous folk-tales which 
have since made their names household 
words in Norway. Moe's sense of style 


and Asbjomscn's instinct for oral tradition 
provided a happy combination. Their 
successful compromise between the dialect 
of the folk-tales and the current Dano- 
Norwegian language rendered great ser¬ 
vice to the development of an independent 
Norwegian riksrsuil. 

Xorske Folkeeventyr (1842-44, 1852, 1871, 
with J. E. Moc; Eng. tr. in Popular Tales 
from the Norse, G. \V. Dasent, 1859; Tales 
from the Fjeld, tr. G. W. Dasent, 1874; Round 
the Yule Log, tr. H. L. Br®kstad, 1881; Nor- 
uegian Fairy Tales, tr. A. Hc>wood, 1895: 
Fairy Tales from the Far North, tr. H. L. 
Bnckstad, 1897; Nornegian Fairy Tales, tr. H. 
and J. Gadc, 1924); Notske Huldreeveniyr og 
Folkesagn (1845-48); Samlede eventyr (3 vols, 
1944 )- 

A. Sin ding-Larsen, P. C. A., En Uttercer^ 
btogrofisk skiste (1872); K. Licstol, P. C. A. 
Mannen og livsverket (1947). R.G.P. 

Ascisubi, Hilario (•Frailc Muerto (now 
Bcllc-Ville) 1807; 11875), originator of 
gaucho literature (q.v.). Escaping from 
Rosas, he fled to Montevideo in 1839. 
During the siege he published, in ballad and 
other popular verse forms, political propa¬ 
ganda against Rosas, written from the 
gaucho point of view. He continued this 
device after his return to Buenos Aires in 
1852, and his success encouraged him to 
write an epic on an 18th-century gaucho, 
Santos Vega, who had already become a 
legend. 

The Montevideo scries collected by the 
author: Paulino Lucero o los gauchos del Rio de la 
Platacaniando 0 combatiendo contra los tiranosde 
las Repuhlieas Argentina y Oriental del Uruguay 
(1839-1851); the Buenos Aires scries repub. in 
selection: Aniceto el Gallo, gacetero y prosista y 
gauehi-poeta argentino\ the epic •Santos Vega 
o los melHzos de la Flor ; the whole in 3 vols 
(Paris, 1872)* E .Sa« 

AschaiD) Roger (•Kirby Wiske c. 1515: 
001 VI 1554 Margaret Howe; fXII 1568), 
English scholar and educationalist. A 
magnificent Greek scholar, tutor—later 
Latin secretary—to Queen Elizabeth^ 
Ascham is best known for his English 
works, Toxophilus and The Scbolemaster. 
His English letters written abroad in 1553 
arc balanced and conversational. B.L.J. 

Toxophilus, the schole of shootisige (1545; ed. 
E. Arber, 1895); The Seholemaster (1570; ed. 
E. Arber, 1895); The English Works, ed. W. A. 
Wright (1904). 

A. Katterfcld, P. A. (1879); C. Benndorf, 
Die englisehe Pddagogik im j6. Jfh. (1905); A. 
Weidemann, R. A. als Pddagog (1900); L. B. 
Radford, Af, in Quart. Rev. (1931); S. A. 
and D. R. Tannenbaum, P. A. (1946; bibUo.)« 

J.R.B. 
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Asclepiades of Samos (early 3rd century 
B.c.)> 3lso called Sicelidas and mentioned 
under that name by Theocritus. Forty- 
five epigrams sur%'ive, mostly erotic. 

H. Stadtmuller, Antholo^ia Craecft (1^94); 
\V. R. Paton, Anthologia Uraeca (1916, witli 
tr.); ]• W. Nlackail. Select Epigrmm from the 
Greek Anthology (1911, with tr. and comm.). 

T.B.l.AV. 

Ascoli) Guido Isaia {*1^29; figoz), 
Italian philologist and founder of the 
Archivio glottologico itullano. 

F. G. Pullc, G. A. (1907). B.R. 

Asconius Pedianus (^9 b.c. ; f a.d. 76). 
Roman grammarian, wrote a commentary 
on Cicero's speeches, extant only in part 
(In Ptsemem, pro Scauro, pro Milone^ pro 
Cornelio^ in Toga Candida). Asconius 
shows knowledge of all Cicero’s works ex¬ 
cept the letters to Atticus. 

Ed. A. C. Clark (1907); T. Stangl, Scholias-^ 
toe Ciceronis Orationum (191a); C. Giarratano 
(1920); J. N. Madvig, De Ascotrii Pediani 
Commentariis (1828). J.A.W. 

Asenjo Barbicri: see Barbieri, F. 

Asglll^ John (•Worcs. 25 III 1659; 
tLondon XI 17.18), English pamphleteer, 
nicknamed ^translated Asgill’ by contem¬ 
poraries for his eccentric but pithily written 
pamphlet proving Christians need not die. 

The Metamorphosis of Man by the Death and 
Resurrection of Jesus CArirf from the Dead 
(* 7 * 7 )- 

D. Gregg, AsgiU's Argument (1875, with 
memoirs and notes). R.M.H. 

AsgrimMon, Eysteinn (^1310?; fisfii), 
Icelandic poet. An ecclesiastic famed for 
his lay LHja^ praising the Virgin Mary. It 
is full of religious symbolism, and is most 
interesting as an expression of the religious 
aspirations and conceptions of the late 
middle ages in Iceland. It stands high as 
a work of art and with its free and simple 
style marks the culmination of the develop¬ 
ment away from the artificial style of the 
Scalds (q.v.). 

Lilja (The Lily; original and Eng. tr., ed. E. 
MsgntisMn, 1870). 

F. Paasche, * Lilja’, in Edda, XXI (1924). 

R.G.P. 

AL^A^sha (6th-7th century)^ Arabic poet, 
excels in the description of wine. As the 
numerous foreign, especially Persian, 
words in his poetry show, he had contact 
with outward civilization; it is even prob¬ 
able that he was a Christian. He wit¬ 
nessed the rise of Islam and according to 


tradition even composed a poem in praise 
of Mohamnied—without, however, accept¬ 
ing the new faith. 

C’h. Lyall. ‘The Mu'allaqa of M.iimun al- 
A*sha, rendered into English in the metre of 
the onginar, in Oriental Studies presented to 
E. G. liroicne (1922). S.M.S. 

Asher ben Yehiel> or Asberi, ' Rosh ' 
(•Germany c. 1250; fToledo 31 X 1327), 
Spanish Hebrew religious writer. For a 
while principal rabbi of Germany, he emi¬ 
grated 1304 to Spain, where he became 
rabbi of Toledo and head of all Spanish 
Jewish communities. One of the greatest 
of the ‘decisors* of Jewish law, he took an 
active part in the controversy over the 
Guide of IVlaimonides. He wrote com¬ 
ments on many parts of the Talmud, and 
over 1,000 responsa (replies to legal 
questions). 

Responsa (Venice 1520-23); Pisqe ha-Rosh 
(Constantinople 1517). 

A. Freimann, 'Aschcr ben JeehitT, in 
Jahrb. Jud. Lit. Gcs., XII (1919). C.R. 

Ashi (*352; tSura 427), Iraqi Hebrew- 
Aramaic religious writer, was from 375 to 
427 head of the Talmudical academy at 
Sura and close to the court of Yezdegerd I, 
king of Persia. He was the final redactor 
of the Babylonian Talmud. This is a sum¬ 
mary of legal discussions held in the 
Babylonian schools on the basis of the 
Mishnah (see Judah the Prince) benveen 
A.D. 250 and 400. The text of the dis¬ 
cussions is in Aramaic, the traditional 
material on which it is based is in Hebrew, 
the whole in a very abbreviated style, with 
many digressions, homilies and legends 
interspersed. The share of Ashi as re¬ 
dactor is very real and many remarks by 
him appear. It was later worked over by a 
group of scholars called Saboraeans, and 
given general recognition throughout Jewry 
through the efforts of the Geonim, heads 
of the Babylonian schools until Hai Gaon 
(tio 38 ). 

Babylonian Talmud (tst complete ed. 
Venice 1520-23; Der Babylonische Talmud^ 
Gcr. tr. L. Goldschmidt, 9 vols, 1933^5 5 The 
Babylonian Talmud^ tr. 1 . Epstein, 34 voU, 
2933—48); S. Lc\y, Treasures of the Talmud 
(1925); A. Cohen, Everymah's Talmud (1932); 
L. Auerbach, The Babylonian Talmud in 
Selection ^946). 

H. L. otrack, Introduction to Talmud and 
Midrash (1931); D. Wright, The Talmud 

1932) ; R. T. Herford, Talmud and Apocrypha 

1933) ; A. L. Wiiliflcns, Talmudic Judaitm 
(2933)1 Funk, Die Juden in B^ylonien 

(2 vols, 1902-08); N. N. Glatzer, 
Geschichte der talmudischen ZeiV (1937). C.R. 
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ASHIQ 

Ashiq of Isfahan, Aqa Mohammad 
(11767-68). Persian lyric poet. 

(Tehriin, i93<>). E.Y^. 

Ashkenazi, Jacob ben Yitzcmok (•Yanof ? 
Poland c. 1550; fPraguc 1628), Yiddish 
writer. 

Tsectui Ou^recfU2 (tr. of the Uibic, incorporat¬ 
ing poit-biblical legends and commentaries. 
First pijh. 1590; 3rd cd. Basle. 1622; Latin 
tr. John Sicbert. Hcimstedt. 1660; French tr.. 
1846; Cfcr. tr. 1911 tf.); Hamo((id (Prague. 
1576); Mfilitz Yoshcr (Amsterdam. 1699). 

J.S. 

Ashmolc, Elias (•Lichfield 23 V 1617; 
ti8 V 1692), English antiquarian: founder 
of the Ashmolcan Museum, Oxford (1683). 
Ashmolc’s treatise on the Order of the 
Garter is exhaustive. His Memoirs con¬ 
tain useful historical material. 

7 Vi^ Instiiulfons, Lexes, oful Ceremonies of the 
Order of the Carter (1672); Memoirs (1717; 
crit. cd. R. Gunther, 1927). 

A. L. Humphreys. A. (1925). W.A.A. 

Asinius Pollio: see Pot Lio. 

Asjadi, Abu Nazar abd al-Aziz {•Marv, 
nth century), Persian court-poet of the 
Qaznavid period. E.Y. 

Askcldf, Johan Christoi-ter (•Ingelatorp 
13 II 1787; tStockholm 12 VII 1848), 
Swedish journalist, editor of several peri¬ 
odicals. literary and political, above all 
(1830-48) Svenska IVIinerva, an anti- 
liberal, pro-government, paper of some 
celebrity. Askcldf travelled widely (Eng¬ 
land, Italy) and was a notably good prose- 
writer, commended as such by Tegner. 

Ett och annat ur tidnin^en Svenska Minerva 

(1834). . 

N. Erdmann, Svenska Minerva (1915). 

B.M.E.M.; A.H.J.K. 

Asnyk, Adam Prot {•Kalisz n IX 1838; 
tCrncow 2 VIII 1897), Polish poet, play¬ 
wright and short-stoi7 writer. After the 
unsuccessful 1863 rising he left for Italy 
and Germany, where he studied philosophy. 
From 1870 he lived at Cracow, His lyrics 
express his various moods and deep philo¬ 
sophical reflexions. Though he belonged 
to the positivist .movement of his genera¬ 
tion, at the end of his creative period he 
listened to the heart. With M. Konopnicka 
he is the best Polish lyricist in the second 
half of the 19th century. His historical 
and social plays lack dramatic strength 
though not forma! beauty. 

Vrrsb: Poezje (4 series, 1869-94; some tr. 
L. Gumplowjcz, in AusgttD&Mie CtdichU. 
1887).—PI.AY8: Cola Riensi (1874); Zyd{li^$ \ 


Im Bfinne des Vorartheils, tr. J. Melxncr, 1882); 

(1878; Ger. tr. M. von Reden. 1879).— 
Pisma{$ vois, 1898). 

K. Woycicki, Adam Asnyk uir&d frrqddto 
epoki (1931; with biblio.). S.S. 

Assclijn, Thomas (•Dieppe 1620 ; 
fAmsterdam VII 1701), Dutch pIa>’^vright. 
bookbinder and artisan, disciple of Jan Vos. 
His dramas were unsuccessful, but his 
Jan-KIaasz comedies remained popular for 
a century. They caused a scandal and 
for a time were banned, since the Men- 
nonites felt themselves to be derided in 
them. They arc cleverly built comedies, 
realistic, full of coy humour. 

Op- en ondergang van Aias Anjello (1668); 
Jan Ktaasz of degeuaande Dienstmaagd (1682); 
Kracfnbedt of Kandeelmaal van Saartje Jans 
(1684); Echtscheidhig van Jan Klaasz en Saartje 
Jans (1685); De Slufmoeder (1684); De 
Stiefvaet (1690); De Kteakzalver (1692); 
Gusman de Alfaraehe (1693). 

A. de Jager, A.*s Werken, I (1878) ; J. A. 
Worp, ‘T. A.', in Tijdschr. v. Ncdcrl. T. en 
Ix^tt. 4, 5; J. J. Soons. ' De tendens van dv 
Ned. TartufTc-bewerkingen*, in Nieuwe Taal- 
gids, 31 ; J. von Vloten, Het Ncderlandsche 
Kluchtspel, III (2nd cd. 1877). A.M.B.W. 

Assenede, Diederic van, 1 3th-century 
Dutch poet. His Floris ende Blancefloer^ 
adapted from the French romance F/oiVe ti 
Blancheflor^ later became a chapbook 
which was reprinted until the 19th century 

Kd. P. LcenderU Jr. (1912); chapbook cd. 
H. C. Rogge (1871), modernized version by 
J. A. Albcrdingk Thijm in KaroHngische Ver^ 
halen (1851). J.J.M. 

Aaser (t909?), Welsh monk of St David’s, 
later bishop of Sherborne, biographer {c. 
893) and scholarly assistant of King 
TElfred. 

Asserts Life of King Alfred^ ed. W. H. 
Stevenson (1904; Eng. tr. A. S. Cook, 1906). 
For doubts of genuineness of Asscr, see V. H. 
Galbraith, Historical Research in Medieval 
England (i 950 « R.W.B. 

Assouci> Charles Coypeau d* (•Paris 16 X 
1605; f Paris 1679), French poet, self- 
styled 'emperor of burlesque’. His dis¬ 
orderly life and his broad parodies of Latin 
authors belong to the minority revolt 
against classical taste within the 17th 
century. 

Le jugemeftt de Pdris en vers burlesques (2648); 
Ovide en belle humeur (1650); Le ravissement de 
Projerpifi^ (* 6 S 3 ); (Euvres (2668); Aventures 
(1677), ed. E, Colombey (1858). 

E. Henriotf Les liwes du second rayon (1926). 

G.B, 

AatcropheruSi Magnus Olai (fig IX 
1647), Swedish schoolmaster and cleric. 
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Asterophcrus, who lived for a time at 
Arboga» is notable for having written, in 
1609 or 1610, one of the earliest dramas in 
Swedish literature, viz. Tisbe, a curious, 
lively, learned play, provided with a 
happy ending. 

Tube» ed. E. Meyer (1909). 

G. E. Klcmminp, Svengts drawatiska littrr^ 
Qtur intill J^75 (i863-79). 

A.H.J.K. 

AstydamaS) name of two Athenian tragic 
poets, father and son. The more famous 
son was a pupil of Isocrates and won his 
first victory 37a B.c. His victory' of 340 
was celebrated by a statue in the theatre. 

A Nauck, Tragicorum Graecorum Fragmenta 
(1926); A. E. Haigh, TV^ic Drama of the 
Greeks (1896). M.L.C.; T.B.L.W. 

Asvaghosha, the greatest of the Mahayana 
Buddhist teachers, %vas bom at Saketa in 
Oudh. He was the preceptor of the 
Kushan emperor Kanishka (a.d. 120--62), 
whom he helped to draw up the Mahayana 
canon. He was the author of the earliest 
known Indian drama, the Sdriputro’- 
prakaratia, and of numerous philosophical 
works and poems, the most famous being 
the Buddha Charita (tr. E. B. Cow'ell, 
Sacred Books of the Eost^ XLIX, 1894), 
which was used by Sir Edwin Arnold in his 
Light of Asia (1879). H.G.R. 

Ata Malik-i Juvayni, Ala* al-Din 
(•1226; tArran, Azerbaijan 6 III 1283), 
Persian historian, statesman and man of 
letters. As a youth he entered the service 
of the Mongol rulers of Persia and tw ice 
visited Mongolia, accompanying Argun, 
the Mongol king. In 1262 he was 
appointed governor of Bagdad. Finally he 
incurred the displeasure of the Mongol 
monarch, and died from an apoplectic 
stroke, after all his property had been 
confiscated. 

His Tarihh^i Jahan^Gusha (^the History 
of the World^Conqueror \ i.e. Genghis 
Khan, 2 260) is indispensable for the history 
of the Mongols, the Assassins and Khorez* 
nuhahids« His literary style has greatly in« 
fluenced eastern historical tradition. 

Tarikh-i Jahan-Gusha, cd. M. M. Qazvini 
(3 vols, intro. E. G. Browne, 1912-37). E.Y. 

Atanackovid> Bocosoj (^Baja 10 VI 1826; 
fNovi Sad 28 VIII 1858), ^rbian writer 
and one of the most fervent supporters of 
Vuk Karadiid and his linguistic reforms. 
He wrote poems, books of travel, short 
stories and novels, the latter two genres 
proving his most successful work. 

Short stories: Bur^evka (2851); Dasok 


ATHANASIUS 

Srpkinji {2 vols. 1845-46).— NoveI. : IX a 
Jdola (1852). — Sabrana Djela ( 1928). S.C. 

Athanasius (•Egypt c. 295.300; t 373 ). 
Greek ecclesiastical writer. Athanasius 
was probably of Egyptian rather than 
Greek extraction; he seems to have spoken 
and written Coptic. He accompanied the 
patriarch .\lcxander of .Alexandria to the 
council of Nicaca in 325, and was in 328 
elected his successor. The eastern church 
was divided at this time by a christological 
dispute, the Niccne party maintaining that 
the nature of the Father and the Son was 
the same, the Arians that the Son was 
inferior to and created by the Father. 
•Athanasius was a courageous and un* 
compromising defender of the Nicene 
faith, resisting bishops and emperors alike. 
He was five times deposed from his see and 
spent 17 years in exile or in hiding. Only 
after 366 <iid he have unchallenged tenure 
of his patriarchate. 

Alost of his writings—which present 
many problems of authenticity—are 
polemical and topical. He shows mastery 
of debate, superb skill in the handling of 
evidence, and scrupulous pursuit of his 
purpose. The principal of these are the 
'Apology against the Arians', the ‘Apology 
to Constantius', and the ‘Apology on his 
fiightIn his dogmatic writings against 
the Arians, of which the principal are three 
‘Speeches against the Arians', he is less 
successful. His letters include many long 
polemical treatises in cpistolaiy form, such 
as the ‘ Letter to the Monks concerning the 
History of the Arians*, and the series of 
festal letters w'hich sur\*ive only in a Syriac 
translation. Also in letter form is his ‘ Life 
of St Antony', the founder of Egyptian 
monasticism. This strange mixture of 
popular Christian piety and philosophic 
pagan asceticism enjoyed immense success 
and set the pattern for Christian hagio¬ 
graphy. 

As was natural with one who wrote in 
haste and often in anger, Athanasius took 
little thought for literary form. His works 
are valuable os sources for the history of 
his times, but have to be used with great 
care because of their tendentious presenta¬ 
tion—or suppression—of the facts. 

Nligne, Patr. Gr., 25-28; Athanasius' 
Werhe, cd. H. G. Opitz (3 vols, 2934-36); 
W. Curcton, The Festal Letters of A. (1848); 
W. Bright, the Orations against the Arians 
(2873) and The Historical Writings of /j. (1882); 
E. Fialon, Athanatii pros ton BasHea Konstan^ 
tion apologia (and cd. 1892); W. Ricdl and 
W. E. Crum, Canons of A. of - 4 ., the 
Arabic and Coptic versions (1904); G» 
Ludwig, Athanasii EpistuJa ad Epictetum 
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cf>iscopiitn Corintlii (igii): F. C. Cross, A., 
Uralio tie incarmilione I'erbi (1939).— Trans¬ 
lations : J- B. Mci.nughlin, The Life of St 
Anthony the Hermit ; A. Robertson, Discourse 
on the Incarnation (2nd cd. 1891): A. Robert¬ 
son, Select B>i7i«,i7f and Letters of A. (1892); 
J. H. Newman, Select Treatises of A. (2 vols, 
2nd cd. 1900), C. R. B. Shapland, The Letters 
of St A. conrerninn the Holy Spirit (1951). 

E. Schwartz. ’Zur Gcschichtc dcs Athan¬ 
asius', in Gottingcr Nachrichten (1904, 1905, 
1908, 1911); F. Lnuchert, Das Leben des 
heiligen A. (1911); N. \V. Sharpe, *A. the 
Copt and hisTimes’, Biblia Sacra, 72 (1915); 
H. I. Bell, 'Athanasius’, Congreg. Qu., 2 
(1925); G. Bardy, Saint Alhonase (2nd cd. 
>925): J. List, Das Antoniusleben des heiligeu A. 
(1930); H. G. Opitz, Untersuelmngen zur 
Ueberlieferung der Schriften des A. (1935); 
J. A. Mbhlcr, A. der Crosse (and cd. 1944); 

F. L. Cross, The Study of A. (1945).— G. 
MvJlIcr, Lexicon Athanasianum (1944 ff.). 

R.B. 

Athenaeus, Greek writer from Naucratis 
[fl. A.D. 200). His Dcipnosophistai repre¬ 
sents a Banquet of Sophists. Of the original 
30 books we have 15 and an abridgement. 
The conversations are a disguised encyclo¬ 
paedia, which has preserved for us a great 
many quotations from classical authors and 
a store of information about everyday life. 

G. Kaibcl, Athenaei Deipnosophistai (1887); 
C. B. Gulick, Athenaeus: Dipnosophists (1927. 
withtr.).—S. I*. Peppink, Observationes {ic^yb). 

T.B.L.W. 

AtherstonC) Edwin (*17 IV 1788; fBath 
29 I 1872), English versifier and prose- 
writer, whose copious and grandiose epics 
and romances, inspired by the painter John 
Martin, won ephemeral applause. 

Epics: Israel in Egypt (1861); The Fall of 
Kineveh (30 bks, 1868).— Romance: The 
Handwriting on the Wall (1858). R.M.H. 

Attar, Farid al-Din abu Hamid, Shai^kh 
(•Nishabur, 1119?; iibid. 1230), Persian 
poet, writer and mystic. A phjreician by 
profession, he travelled extensively and 
apparently visited Egypt, Damascus, 
Mecca, India and Turkistan. Finally he 
settled in his native totvn, where he is said 
to have been killed during the Mongol 
invasion. 

Attar is regarded as one of the three 
main Persian mystic poets, the other two 
being Sanai and Mawlavi. His works are 
almost entirely consecrated to the cause of 
Sufism. His copious poetical output, in¬ 
cluding odes, sonnets and quatrains, com¬ 
prises mainly poems in couplet form. His 
Taxkirat al-Atoliya (‘ Memoirs of the 
Saints’, cd. R. A. Nicholson, 2 vols, 
Leyden and London, 1905-07), written in 


prose and outstanding in sensitiveness and 
purity of style, is one of the main works 
on Sufism. 


Pand-Nameh, ed. and Fr. tr. Silvestre dc 
Sacy (1819): Mantiq al-Ta^r (iSs^ Le 
Langage des Oiseaux, Fr. tr. Garcin de Tassy, 
1863; Eng. abr. tr. R. P. Masani, 1924); 
Elahi-Nameh, cd. H. Ritter (Istanbul, 1940); 
Divan-i Attar (Tehran, 1940); Kulliyat-i Altar 
(Lucknow, 1877). 

M. Smith, Attar (1932); S. Naficy, Ahial va 
Asdr-i Altar (Tehran, 1941); see also Muham- 
mad-t Qazvini’s intro, to the above cd. of 
Tazkirat al-Atiliya. E.Y. 


Atterbom, Per Daniel Amadeus ("Asbo 
19 1 1790; tStockholm 21 VII 1855), 
Swedish poet and critic. Atterbom was 
the leader of the ‘Fosforister’, a group of 
romantic innovators banded together in the 
society known as ‘Aurora’, who took their 
name from their periodical Phosphorus. 
Atterbom, an introspective and diffident 
man, son of a clergyman, and later professor 
at Uppsala, indulged less in polemics than 
did the majority of the group, but more 
than any of them he exemplified the new 
romanticism in his own works. In the 
prologue to Phosphorus (1810) he stated 
the new romantic ideas and ideals, calling 
especially for a revival of ‘ true ’ or ‘ pure' 
poetry. He was much influenced by the 
nature-philosophy of Schelling as is 
shown, for example, in Blommorna (1812- 
37). His most important works arc two 
(undramatic and unactable) poetic dramas, 
the fragment Fdgel Bid, and Lycksalighe- 
tens 0 (1824-27), in which he expresses 
his later, maturer, belief that men can win 
truth and happiness only through un- 
sclflshncss and suffering. The ideas are 
expressed by a symbolism that is often 
obscure, but the conclusion, a resigned 
renunciation of earthly joy, is plain. Both 
works contain poetry of a very high order. 

Samlade dihter (5 vols, 1854-63); Samlade 
skrifler i obunden stil (7 vols, 1859-70); Valda 
skrifter, cd. F. B&Ok (6 vols, 1927-29): ‘Brev 
till Schelling’, ed. R. G. Berg, m Samlaren, 
1918. 

F. Vetterlund, Fdgel Bid (1900-02) and 
Lycksalighetem 0 (1924); C. Sontesson, A.t 
ungdomsdihtning (1920) and Atterbonutudier 
(1932); A. Nilsson, Svensk Romantik (1916): 
H. Frykenstedt, A.s Lyeksalighetens (j (i9S0* 

B.M.E.M.; A.H.J.K. 

Atterbury, Francis, bishop of Rochester 
(•Milton Keynes 6 III 1662; ®i696 
Katherine Osborn; fFrance 15 II I73*)i 
English divine, a religious and political con¬ 
troversialist, who ably vindicated High 
Church principles and privileges, dying in 
exile. 
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An Ansuer to some Considerations on the 
Spirit of Martin and the Originals of the 

Reforynation (1687); Rights and Privileges of an 
English Convocation stated and vindicated 
(1700); Miscellaneous Works, ed. J. Nichols (5 
vols, i78<>-g8). 

R. F. Williams, Memoirs and Correspondence 
of A. (2 vols, i 86 g); H. C. Beechinj?, F, A. 
(1909). R.M.H. 

Atdeus, Titus Pomponius (•109; t32 
B.c.)» the friend of Cicero; took no part in 
politics, but was friendly with all the lcad« 
ing men of Rome. His large household of 
slaves was devoted largely to publishing 
books, including most of Cicero’s works. 
Cicero’s correspondence with him is of the 
greatest value: his own letters have 
perished. 

G. Boissicr, Cicero and his Friends (1897, 
with Eng. tr.); life by Cornelius Nepos tr. 
J. C. Rolfe (Loeb Libr, 1929). J.A.W. 

AubaDeI> Theodore (•Avignon a6 III 
1829; '\ibid. 31 X t886), Provencal poet 
and writer. Aubanel was the son of a 
printer in Avignon and worked at his 
father’s trade. He was the friend of 
Mistral and of Roumanille and one of the 
founders of the Fdlibrigt (the group re-* 
sponsible for the 19th-century Provencal 
literary renaissance). He wrote, in Pro¬ 
vencal, a number of fine lyrics, in which 
Christian feeling is combined with a pagan 
sensuality. They bear witness to a deep 
and painful experience of love. 

Verse: La tmeugrano entreduberto (1S66); 
Li ft/to d*Avignoun (1885); Leu reire^souleu 
(1899).— Viay: Lou pan ddu pecat (1878). 

£. La Renaissance provenpale (1918); 

J. Vincent, T. A.j (1924); C. Maurras, T, A. 
(1928); A. H. Chastain, T. A. (1929). 

M.G.; J.P.R. 

Aubignac, Francois H^eltk, Abb^ d’ 
(•Paris 4 VIII 1^4: fNcmours 25 VII 
1676), French critic and dramatist; a 
nephew of Richelieu. His writings on the 
theory of tragedy invoked the authority of 
Aristotle and were important in establishing 
the doctrine of the unities. His Histoirg du 
temps ou relation du royaurru de Coqueiterie 
(1654) contains the fir^t printed example 
of the word prideuse. 

Plays ; Cyminde (2642); Zdtobie (1647) ; 
martyre de Su Catherine (2650)4—Criticism: 
Tirence juetifii (1656); La pratique du thi&tre 
(4 voU, 1657), crit, ed. P« Martino (Algiers, 
1927); Conjectures acadhniques (17x5)1 V. 
Magnien (1925). 

C. Amaud, Vabbid'A. (2887); R. Bray, La 
formation de la doctrine classique (2927). 

G.B# 

Aublgn^t THioDORB Agrippa (•Pons, 
Saintongc 8 11 1551; f^neva 9 IV 2630), 


AUDEFROI 

French poet. Brought up by his father as 
a classical scholar and militant Protestant, 
d'Aubignd spent many years of active 
soldiering in the wars of religion, lie 
became the outspoken comradc-in-arms of 
Henrv' of Xavarre and spent his last years 
(1620-30) as an honoured citizen of 
Geneva. He was the grandfather of Mme 
de Maintenon. 

Me left unpublished his earliest poctr>*, 
Le Pnntemps, love-poems in Ronsard’s 
Petrarchan vein inspired by Diane 
Salviati, the niece of Ronsard’s 'Cas- 
sandre Les Tragiques, which makes him 
France’s greatest Protestant poet and 
one of her greatest religious poets, was 
nearly 40 years in the writing (1577-1616). 
This long poem of religious and political 
inspiration in 7 books reveals the fanaticism 
and misery of the wars of religion, a mind 
steeped in the Bible, and rises to passages 
of apocaly'ptic grandeur. D’Aubigni’s 
prose Histoire urtiverselle traces the Protes¬ 
tant struggle from 1553 on. He left also 
pamphlets and M^moires for the edification 
of his children. 

Les Tragiq^^f (1616, 1619), crit. ed. A. 
Gamier and J. Plattard (4 vols, 1933); 
LTiistoire universelle (3 vols, 1616-20), ed. A. 
dc Ruble and J. Plattard (i 1 vols, 188^1925); 
Memoires (Sa vie d ses enfants) (2729), pub. 
Gallimard (2928).— Giuvres, cd. E. R^aumc 
and F. dc Caussadc (6 vols, 2877-92). 

A. Gamier, D'A. et le parti protestant (3 vols, 
2928) and ^Lc Texte dcs Tragiques*, in Rev. 
du i6e si^cle (1930); S. Rochcblavc, A. d'A. 
(* 93 *) t J* Plattard, A. d\ 4 . (1935). G.B. 

Aubrey, John (•Easton Piets 12 III 1626; 
fOxford VI 1697), English antiquarian and 
biographer. Aubrey was an accurate but 
unsystematic investigator whose shrewd 
biographical notes have proved more 
valuable than his ambitious antiquarian 
surveys of Wiltshire and Surrey. 

The Natural History and Antiquities of the 
County of Surrey (2729): Wiltshire. The 
Topographical Collections of John Aubrey, ed. 
J. E. Jackson (1862); Brief Lives, ed. A. Clark 
(1898; still the standard ed.); Aubrey^s Brief 
Lives, ed. O. L. Dick (1949). 

J. Britton, Memoir of A, (1845); A. Powell, 
A, and his Friends (1948). W.A.A. 

Audefrol le Bastart {fl. Arras ? early 
X3th cent.), French lyric poet. He 
addressed lyrics to Jean 11 of Ncslc (see 
Blondbl) and Michel 111 dc Hames 
(fi23i). Of his extant poems, jo are 
conventional courtly chansons^ the other 6 
are imitations of the 12th?century chansons 
de toile (lyrico-narrative poems built round 
a sentimental crisis seen from the heroine’s 
standpoint and related in a style and metre 
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similar to that of the rfiarisotis de fieste^. 
Although clc%-cr pastiches, Audefroi's 
poems arc more elaborate than their 
originals, are in rhyme instead of in 
assonance, arc slower in movement, and 
show the obvious influence of courtly 
poetr%’. 

Ed. A. Cullmann (1914); H. Petersen 
Dygfivc. Trom ires et Protectcurs (1942). 

h .W > 

Audelay or Awdelay, John {fl. 15th cen¬ 
tury), English writer of a number of 
didactic and religious poems in the West 
IVlidland dialect. 

Poems, cd. E. K. Whiling (1931). 

K W.B. 

Aucrbachy Bkrthold (•Nordstetten 28 11 
1812: tCannes 8 II 1882), German novel¬ 
ist. Auerbach was intended for a rabbi, 
but in 1836 arrest for supposed revolution- 
aiy student activities changed the direction 
of his career. He translated Spinoza and 
his first novels treated Jewish themes, but 
his reputation rests upon his Z)or/- 
gcsehichtcn, which fluently paint a some¬ 
what idealized picture of peasant life in the 
Black Forest. He was aniong the first to 
expUiit what was to become a fruitful field. 
'I'he combined sentimental, progressive 
and moralizing flavour of his work was in 
tunc with his age and brought it wide 
popularity. 

Das Ghetto: Spinosa {1837 ; tr. E. Nicholson 
1882); Diehter und Kaufmann (1839; tr. C. T. 
Ilrooks. 1877); Schuarztailder Dor/geschichten 
(4 vols, 1843-54; Goepp, Black Forest 

Village Stories. 1869); Volkskalender: Der 
Gexattersmann (1845-46); Bar/iisscU (1856; 
Little Barefoot, tr. H. \V. Duicken, 1873): 
Atif der UShe (1885; tr. F. E. Bunnett, On the 
Heights, 1867); Gesammelte Schriften (22 vols, 
1863-64). 

A. Bettciheim, Berthold Auerbach (1Q07), 
Biographenuege {1913); M. G. Zwick, Auer¬ 
bachs sozialpolitischer und elhischer Liberalis- 
mus (1933). H.A.P. 

Auersperg) Graf : see GrOn, Anastasius. 

Augicr, Guillaume Victor ^milf (•Val¬ 
ence 17 IX 1820; tCroissy 25 X 1889), 
French dramatist. Augicr, combining the 
technical brilliance of Scribe with the ‘ play 
of ideas is a precursor of Dumas fils in the 
field of social drama, and representative of 
the school of bon sens in the theatre. His 
plays, even those in verse, are anti¬ 
romantic in spirit and deal \vith such 
problems as divorce {Madame Carverlet, 
1876), illegitimacy (Les FourchambattU, 
1878), class distinction (Le Gendre de M. 
Poirier, his masterpiece, written in collabor¬ 


ation with Jules Sandeau, 1854), prostitu¬ 
tion (Lions ct Renards, 1869) and the social 
significance of the courtesan (Le Manage 
d'Olympe, 1855). 

Cigue (1844): L'As enturih-e (1848); 
Gabrielle (1849): 1 ^ Fils de Giboyer (1862); 
Jean de Thommeray <1874); Thedtre complet (7 
vols. 1889). 

P. Morillot, E. A. (1901); H. Gaiilard, E. A. 
et la eom^die sociale (1910); J. Marsan, Thidtre 
d'hier et d’aujourd'hui (1926). T.W. 

Augustijnlcen van Dordt, 14th-century 
Dutch poet, at the court of Jan of Bloys, 
Count of Beaumont, author of allegorical 
poems in the courtly style and some mysti¬ 
cal poems. 

Ph. Blommacrt, Oudviaenisclie Gedichten, 
III; J. V. Vlotcn, in Dictschc Warandc, VII. 

J.J.M. 

Augustinus, AuRELtis, Saint (‘Tagaste, 
Numidia 354; +430). Son of a pagw 
father and Christian mother, educated in 
northern Africa, he left Carthage for Rome 
in 383. While holding the chair of 
rhetoric at Milan (384-87), he was 
converted to Christianity. He returned 
to Africa in 388, was ordained in 391 and 
later became bishop of Hippo. His 
voluminous writings include dogmatic, 
theological, excgetic and educational trea¬ 
tises, sermons. letters and autobiographical 
work. Among the most important arc the 
Confessiones in 13 books, of wliich the first 
ten deal with his own life; De Civitate Dei 
in 22 books, which is undoubtedly the 
finest of his works for its learning and 
eloquence; De Doctrina Christiana in four 
books; De a notable dogmatic 

treatise. He was a great preacher and a 
man of attractive personality’, to whose 
intellectual power later Christian thought 
was hcarily indebted. 

Mignc. Patr. Lat., 32 - 47 ; some works in 
CorpxiS Scripts Bed. Lat. (Vienna* 1887 
onwards); Confessiones, tr. W. Watts (1631), 
repr. Loeb Libr. (2 vols, 1912), with Fr. tt. 
P. dc Labriollc (1925—26); De Civitate Dei, ed. 
B. Dombart, A. Kalb (2 vols, 1928-29), tr. 
J. Healey (i6io. rev. ed. 1620, repr. with good 
intro, by E. Barker, 1931); Select Letters, tr. 
J. H. Baxter (Loeb Libr., 1930). J.F.L. 

Aulnoy, Marie-Catherine, Baronnb p’, 
n<e Ic Jumel de Bameville (•Bameville 
1650 or 1651; 001666 Francois de La 
Motte d’Aulnoy; tPans 14 I 1705)* 
French writer, a pioneer of modem fairy¬ 
tales, as The Blue Bird. Her once 
celebrated memoirs on France, Spain Md 
England are now considered as compila¬ 
tions at second-hand. Abetted by her 
mother, she attempted to get rid of her 
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husband by accusing him of high treason^ 
but he survived until his natural death in 
1700. 

Non’El: Hippolyte, ccmite de Douglas (1690). 
—Fairv^tales: Les ilListres fits (1698); Les 
contes nouveaux ou Us ftes d la mode (3 vols, 
1698-1711). —Coll. cd. Jouaust (1881); T/ie 
Fairy Tales of Madame d'Aulnoy, tr. with 
intro. Lady Thackeray Ritchie (1S92).— 
Memoirs in Choix de m^uoires des femmes 
franfaiset aux lye, i8e et ige sUeUs (1902). 

L. F. Faure-C^yau, ha tie et la mort des fUs 
(1910); A. Laut^re, Mme d'A. et sa mhe 
(1947)- G.B. 

Aurelius, Marcus (•121; Roman 

emperor and Stoic philosopher. He suc¬ 
ceeded his father {by adoption), .Antoninus 
Pius, in 161. After preliminary training 
in rhetoric, he devoted himself to Stoicism 
and wrote, in Greek, nvelve books of 
Mcditalwus; his theme is human conduct, 
and the necessity of rising above worldly 
things. He shows himself full of sincerity', 
honesty.and feeling, but lacks originality as 
a philosopher. 

C. R. Haines (Loeb Libr.); A. S. L. Far- 
quharson, 7 Vie Meditations of the Emperor 
Marau Antoninus (1944). 

E. V, Arnold, lionuin Sloicisnt (1911); H. D. 
Sedgwick, M. A. (1921). D.J.F. 

Aurelius Victor, Roman historian, wrote 
c. 360 a history of the emperors down to 
Constantine, based on good sources, but 
without literary merit. Under his name 
we have also an Epitome (imperial history 
down to Theodosius the Great, 395), a 
work De Origine Gentis Romanae (an inept 
compilation of Roman prehistory) and a 
De Virts Jllustribus (condensed republican 
biographies). The authorship of these 
throe works is uncertain. 

Ed. F. Schr6tcr (1829-31); F. Pichlmayr 
(1911). J.A.W. 

Aurispa, Giovanni, originally G. Pichu- 
merio (•iSTS?; +Ferrara 1459), Italian 
humanist. He was one of the earliest 
to collect Greek MSS, which he picked 
up in his travels to Chios and Con-* 
stantinople. For a time he was secretary 
to the emperor John Paicologus, with 
whom he travelled back to Italy, laden 
with valuable MSS, which he later sold. 
He taught Greek at Bologna, Florence 
and Ferrara. Lorenzo Valla w‘as one of 
his pupils. 

R. Sabbadini, Corteggio di G. A. (193 0 * 

B.R. 

Ausonius, Decimus Magnus (*c. 310; fc. 
395), Latin rhetorician and poet. A 
teacher of grammar and rhetoric, he was 


appointed tutor at Trier to Gratian. son of 
the emperor Valcntinian. His tenure of 
the consulate (379) occasioned the com¬ 
position of the only considerable extant 
specimen of his prose, the Grotiarwn Actio. 
After the murder of Gratian (383) he 
retired to his native Bordeaux. Ausonius’ 
poetical works are multitudinous and 
written in various metres. They range 
from verse-catalogues praising his relatives 
and ancestors, the professors of Bordeaux, 
the Caesars etc., and epigrams, scholarly 
trifles and Virgilian centos to Christian 
prayers. All these have an interest more 
historic than poetic. More successful are 
the Idyllia, of which the most famous is 
the MoscUa^ a delightful poem in hexa¬ 
meters which describes, with many 
interesting digressions, a journey' up that 
river. 

Ed. K. Schenk], in 3 /on. Germ. Ilist.^ 5.2 
(1883); ed. R. Feiper (1886); H, G. Evelyn- 
White (Locb Libr., 2 vols, 1919-21); ^losella, 
cd. C. Hosius (3rd cd. 1926). 

M. J. By me. Prolegomena to an edition of, 
Ausonius (1916); R. Pichon, in hes derniers 
ecrivoins profanes (1906); E. K, Rand, ‘Deci¬ 
mus Magnus Ausonius, the hrst French poet', 
in Proc. Class. Ass. (1927). A.J.D. 

Austen, Jane (•Steventon 16 XII 1775; 
tWinchester 18 VII 1817), P-nglish novel¬ 
ist. Daughter of a country' clergyman, 
Jane Austen passed her uneventful life in 
the circle of her large family and friends in 
the south of England. That the scope of 
her novels is confined to this limited sphere 
is, however, mainly due to her conscious 
preferences as an artist. In her early work, 
the burlesque stories and play's written for 
family' amusement and the t>vo novels first 
completed for publication, Northanger 
Abbey and Sense and Scnsibiii(y\ she ridi¬ 
cules the absurdities and extravagances of 
contemporary literary fashion, notably 
those of Mrs RadclifTc, and establishes her 
own art upon the basic principles of nature 
and probability'. Her mature novels apply 
this criticism to social life, setting falsity, 
vulgarity and pretentiousness against 
clearly defined standards of human be¬ 
haviour. Her plots trace a love-story 
through cvery'day incidents to a happy 
issue; her characters arc ordinary rather 
than exceptional. Yet from this apparently 
slight material she builds up a rich and 
varied world in which the smallest details 
of action acquire deep significance. Her 
psychological penetration, her subtle sense 
of comedy and lively wit, her meticulous 
craftsmanship perfected by long considera¬ 
tion and revision, all contribute to the 
enduring appeal of her work. Her last 
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novel, Persumion, published posthumously, 
creates a ficntlcr, n^orc mellowed impres¬ 
sion : the sharp satirical brilliance of Pride 
and Prejudice and Emma is diminished, and 
sympathy replaces criticism. 

Novels: Setae and Semihility (1811); Pride 
and Prejudice Mansfield Park (1814); 

Emtna (1816); Northanger Abbey and Persuasion 
(1818) ; The Sm els of J. A. (standard cd. R. \V. 
Chapman, 5 vols. 1923).—JfVENlLlA AND 
Fragments : Love and Freindshtp (i.c. * V'olumc 
the Second*, 1922); Lady Susan (1925); 
Sanditon (1925); The Watsons (1927); Volume 
the First (1933); Volume the Third (i 95 0 « 
Letters, cd. R. \V. Chapman (2 vols, 1932). 

G. Keynes, J. A., A liib/iography (1929). — 
J. H. Austen-Leigh, A Memoir of J. A. 
(1870; repr. 1871 with parts of J. A.*s un¬ 
finished work); C. Hill, J. A.^ Her Home and 
her Friends (1902); \V. and R. A. Austen-Leigh, 
y. A.. Her Life and letters (1913); C. L. 
'I*homson, 7 * (1929); M. Lasccllcs, J. A. and 
her Art (best and most scholarly cnt. study, 
* 939 ); R- W. Chapman, /L, Facts and Prob^ 
lems (1948). 

W. Scott, rev. of Emma, in Quart. Rev. xiv 
(1816); A. C. Bradley, ‘J. A.*, in Essays and 
Studies of the English Assoeiafton, II (1911); 
V. Woolf,'J, A.*, in The Common Reader {i<)2S)p 
Lord D. Cecil, 7 * (Leslie Stephen Lecture, 
1935); E. M. Forster, A.: i. The Six Novels. 
2. Sanditon. 3. The Letters*, in Abinger Har^ 
vest (1936). R.F, 

Austin, Henry {ft. 1613), English verse 
writer, accused of plagiarism by Thomas 
Heywood. 

The Scourge of Venus, or The Wanton Lady 
(1613; 1614; 1620; cd. Grosart, 1876). 

D.L.J. 

Austin, John (•Greeting Mill, Suffolk 
3 III 1790; CO 1 820 Sarah Taylor; t'Vey- 
bridge XII 1859), English jurist. He 
brought definition to English juris¬ 
prudence. His analytical approach caused 
him to favour codification and under¬ 
value historical method. 

Province of Jurisprudence Determined (1832); 
Lectures, ed. S. Austin (2 vols, 1863). B.H. 

Austin, William (•1584: f London 16 I 
1634), English barrister and miscellaneous 
writer, learned in patristics. 

Verse : Devotionis Augustmianae Ftammae 
(1635; 1637); tr. Cato Major (and cd. 1671; 
3rd 1684). D.L.J. 

Austin, William (fi. 1662; oSouthwark)» 
English writer of verse and prose, classical 
scholar, of interest to readers of Defoe. 

The Anatomy of the Pestilence (1665); 
Prognosticks anJ most effectual meanes of Safety 
(1666). B.LJ. 

Auton, Jean o' (•c. 1465; ti5*8), French 
chronicler. Abbot of A^gle (Poitou) and 


friend of Jean Bouchet and Jean Lcmairc. 
He is chiefly known for his prose Chronique 
du roy Lays Xlle (1500), a meritorious 
eye-witness account of the Italian cam¬ 
paign. His poetry in no way stands out 
from that of the later rh^toriqueurs. 

Complaincie de Gennes (1505) in Das Spinota 
de Genes, cd. H. Kuhnholtz (1852); Chronique 
de Louis XII, cd. R. de Mauldc la Clavi^rc (4 
vols, 1889-95). 

C. Knuth, Deitrdge zur Kritik des Geschicht^ 
schreibersj. d"A. (1889); H. Guy, Histoire de la 
Poetic Fratifaise au jbe siicle, I (1910). M.Y. 

Autran, Joseph (•Marseilles 20 VI 1813; 
‘fibid. 6 III 1877), French poet and 
dramatist. Autran spent his life in 
Provence where he wrote poems dealing 
with the sea and the countryside, modelled 
on the verse of classical antiquity. His 
pseudo-Greek tragedy. La Fille d*EschyU 
(1848), brought him considerable success. 
He was in the main current of the 'art for 
art’s sake’ movement. 

Les Poemes de la Mer (1850); Ludibria Ventis 
(1838); Laboureurs et Soldats, repr. under the 
title La Fldte et le Tambour (1854); La Vie 
Rurale (1858); EpUres Rustiques (1861); La 
L^gende des Paladins (1875). 

G. Anccy and E. A. Eustachc, J. A. sa vie 
et ses <ruvres (1906). M.G.; J.P.R. 

Auvergne, Martial d' (•Paris 1430?; 
ft 3 V 1508), French author and poet. 
Legal officer of the ParlemetU of Paris. 
His Arrits d'amour (1460-^5), amusing 
short stories on the vicissitudes of love 
treated according to the rules of legal pro¬ 
cedure, arc interesting documents on the 
customs of the day. His verse, in a more 
serious vein, includes an historical poem, 
Les Vigiles de Charles VII, and the Louanges 
de la Vierge Marie. He was strongly in¬ 
fluenced by A. Chartier. 

Arrits d'amour, cd. L. Gdtz (1932); W. 
Sodcrhjclxn, La Nouvelle frangaise au XVe 
sUcle (1910); V. Puttonen, Etudes sur M. d*A. 
(1943). A.H.D. 

Ave {fi. 1130), earliest German poetess in 
the vernacular knotvn by name; lived as a 
recluse near the monastery of Mclk on the 
Danube. Wrote a poem (c. 2,500 lines) on 
Christ, Antichrist and the Last Judgment. 
A section on the seven gifts of the Holy 
Spirit shows acquaintance with the works 
of Hugo of St Victor. 

Ed. F. Piper, Zs. f. dt. Ph., XIX (1888). 

R. Kienast, 'Ava-Studienin Zs. f. dt. Alt., 
74 and 77 (1937* 1940). F.P.P. 

Avancisiii Nicolaus von (•Brez nr Trento 
1612; 1686), Austrian Latin 

dramatist. He entered the Society of 
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Jesus and wrote some 40 plays, of which 
27, all in Latin, arc preser%*ed. Me ably 
exploited the latest advances in stage tech¬ 
nique and developed the Jesuit drama in 
the direction of opera. 

Poesis dramatica {2 vols, 1675); Pittas 
Victrix seu Consiarttinus Magnus^ ed. \V. Flem¬ 
ming in Das Chdensdrama (1^30; Deutsche Lit. 
in Entzvicklungsredien). 

N, Scheid, A. ah Dramaiiker (1913). 

L.W.F. 

Avellancda, Alonso FernXndez de, Span¬ 
ish novelist. The nante of the author of 
the sham second part of Don Quixote (pub. 
Tarragona» 1614) is probably a pseudonym. 
Many fruitless attempts have been made to 
identify him. His sequel cannot compare 
with Cervantes’, but it is lively although 
coarse. 

Segundo tomo del ingenioso hidalgo Don Qui^ 
jolt; A Continuation of the Comical History of 
the most Ingenious Knight^ Don Quixote de la 
Mancha^ tr. Capt. J. Stevens (x7os). 

M. Mentedez y Pelayo, ‘ El Quijou de Avcl- 
lancda’, in Estudios de critica literaria, IV 
(1907); E. Cotarcio y Mori, Sobre el Quijote de 
A. 0934 ). E.M.W. 

AveUaoeda, GERTitUDis Gomez de: see 
Gomez db Avellaneoa, G. 

Avempace: see Ibn-Bajja. 

Aventintis, Johannes (•Abensberg 4 VII 
1477; fRcg^nsburg 9 I 1534)* German 
humanist and historian, the * Bavarian 
Herodotus’. Real name Turmair, latin¬ 
ized name from birthplace. Appointed 
2517 official Bavarian historian. A foun¬ 
der of modem historiography, he wrote a 
highly readable history of Bavaria up to 
2460, notable for learning and critical in¬ 
sight. Used by many poets as a source, 
and praised by Goethe. 

Annales Boiorum libri VII (final ed. 156^; 
Bayerische Chronik (iS 33 t P'^b. 1566), abr. G. 
Leidinger (1926); works, ed. S. Riezler and M. 
Lexer (1880^6). 

E. V. Oefelc, Aventin und seitte Zeit (1877); 
F. V. Wegclc, Aventin (tSgo)^ D.G.D. 

Averroes: see Idn-Rushd. 

Avianus (ft. c. a.d. 400), Ladn fabulist 
whose work is based mainly on the Greek 
of Babrius. Avianus’ elegiac metre is for 
the most part correctly Ovidian, but his 
diction over-elaborate. Used extensively 
in medieval schools. 

Aviani Fabutae^ ed. R. Ellis (1887)» J*. W. 
and A. M. Duff, Minor Latin Poets (Loeb Libr., 
1934). A.J.D. 

Avicebron: see Gabirol* 


Avicenna: see Ibn-Sina. 

Avienus, Rufils Festus (4th century a.d.) 
of \'ulsinii in Etruria, Latin poet. His 
didactic poems in hexameters and iambic 
metre, written in an attractive style, are 
mainly translations of the geographical 
works of Dionysius Periegetes and of the 
Prognosiica and Phaetwmena of Aratus. 

Ed. A. Holder (1887). Detchptio Or bis 
Terrae in Geographt Gtaeci ^tinores, vol. 2, 
ed. C. Muller (1861); Or<j .\Iaritima, ed. 
A. Schultcn-P. Bosch-Gimpera (1922): A. 
Hrrthclot (1934); Aratea, cd. A. Brevsig (1882). 

A.J-D. 

Avila, Blessfo) Juan de (•Almoddvar del 
Campo 1500; tMontilla 1569), Spanish 
religious writer; studied at the universities 
of Salamanca and Alcaic, took orders and 
spent his life preaching in Andalusia. He 
was imprisoned for suspected heresy in 
1532 by the Inquisition but no serious 
charge was brought against him. His 
magrrum opus, Audi filia (1556-57) is based 
on Psalm xlv, 10-11; in it he preached an 
ascetic Christianity in which mysticism 
had only occasional expression, the main 
emphasis being on the vanity of earthly 
things and the despising of self. He corres¬ 
ponded with Ignatius Loyola, St Teresa 
and Fray Luis dc Granada. The collection 
of 140 letters is full of advice for all sorts of 
spiritual difficulties and is among the most 
famous in Spanish. His prose is economi¬ 
cal and effective; from time to time he used 
very vigorous images. He was beatified in 
2894. 

Epistolorio espiritual, Bibliotcca Autorcs 
Esp., XIII; selection by G. de Diego (1912); 
Ofrror, ed. J. Fcm4ndczhIontana(4 vols, 1901}: 
The audi filia or a rich cabinet full of spirituall 
iticells (tr. Sir T. Matthew, St Omcr, 2620); 
Certain selected epistles (tr. Rouen, 1639); The 
cure of discomfort (tr. 2632). 

P. Gerardo dc San Juan, Vida del Maestro J, 
de A. (2915). E.M.W. 

Avseyenko, Vasily Gricoryhvich 
(• 2842; t* 9 < 3 )i Russian author. He be¬ 
longed to the group of reactionary writers 
of the period. 

Mleehny put* (2 875); Skrezhet zubovny 
(1875-78); Zloy dukh (2881); Sobrartie 
sochineniy (12 vols, 2904-05). J.L. 

Awakum (Petrovich), protopope or arch¬ 
priest (•Grigorovo 1620; fMoscow 14 IV 
1682), was the author of the autobiography 
ZhitU protopopa Awakuma im samim napi-- 
sarmoye (1672-73) and of a number of pole¬ 
mical epistles and sermons. As leader of 
the so-^led old believers or raskolniki who 
resisted the ritual reforms introduced by 
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pjitrinrch Nikon, he seceded from the 
official church and spent years in exile, first 
in Siberia, then in the arctic north, but 
remained undaunted and defiant, until he 
was put to death at the stake. Most of his 
experiences, as well as his pride and faith, 
have found a strikinjt expression in his 
autobiography which he wrote not in the 
litcrar>' Church-Slavonic but in the racy 
spoken Russian of the 17th century. 

Sochinertiya Avf'akufna Petrova (1916); 
Zhitie Avx akuma im santvn napisannoye ; 

Kr\iga besed protopopa Avxakuma (1917); 
Zhitie prot. AfTakutna i drugie ego sochineftiya 
(intro, and commentaries by N. K. Gudzy, 

1934); The Life of the Archpriest Ax'vakuntt by 
Himself, tr. J. Harrison and II. Mirrlces (1924). 

A. K. Borozdin, Protopope Awakum (iqoo); 
S. P. McIkuhov, Velikiy podvizhnik Proiopop 
Awakum (1907); P. Pascal, AtTakum et les 
debuts du raskol (1938); N. K. Gudzy, History 
of Parly Russian Literature (1949). J.L. 

Awdcley, John (//. x559"77). English 
printer and miscellaneous writer of popular 
literature. 

The Fralemitye of VoKobondes (?is6i; 1567; 
ed. V'iics and I'urnivall, 1869). 

Awfi, Muhammad, 13th-century Persian 
writer and biographer. Awfi spent his 
early life in Persia, but the Mongol in¬ 
vasion drove him to Indio, where he wrote 
his two main works: Lubab al-Albab (1203- 
27), the oldest known biography of Persian 
poets, andjavami' al-Hikdydt, a collection 
of stories. 

Lubab al-Albab {2 vols, with intro, by M. 
Muhammed Qnzvini, Ixtndon, i903-^>6): 
Muntakhab-i jaidmi' al-Hekdydt (scl. M. 
Dahar, Tehran, 1942). Iv.Y. 

Ayala: see LcSi'ez de Ayala. 

Aylett, Robert (•r. 1583; ?), Eng¬ 

lish religious writer of prose and verse, a 
member of Trinity Hall, Cambridge. 

Divine and Moral Speadatiom (1654). 

B.L.J. 

Aylmer, Isabella (*England 1837?; 
+ 1908). novelist. Although she was prob¬ 
ably never in New Zealand she wrote what 
is probably the first New Zealand novel, 
Homes (1862), based on family 
letters. D.M.D. 

AyrenhoflT, Kornelius Hermann von 
{•Vienna 28 V 1733; \ibid. 15 VIII 1819), 
Austrian dramatist. An army officer, he 
fought in the Seven Years’ War, subse¬ 
quently rising to field marshal. His Ger¬ 
man tragedies in the French manner are 
without distinction. His comedy Der 


Postzug (1769) was a favourite with 
Frederick the Great. 

Tragedies: Aurelius (1766}; l/ermann und 
Thusnelda (1768); /renr (1781); Alcestc {i-jiz ); 
Kleopatra und Antonins (1783). — CoMEDY : Die 
gelehrte Frau (1775 ).—Sdmiliche IVerke (1789). 
\V. Montag, C. ton A. (1908). H.B.G. 

Ayres, Philip (•Cottingham 1638; +Ag- 
mondesham i XII 1712), linglish miscel¬ 
laneous writer and translator of prose and 
verse, including Gongora. B.L.J. 

Emblems of Love (1693. cd. G. E. B. Saints- 
bury in Minor poets of the Caroline period, II, 
igo6); Lyric Poems, made in imi7a/:'on of the 
Italians (1687); A Short account of the life and 
death of Pope Alexander VII (1667, repr. in 
Somers Tracts, VIII, 1812',. 

A. Thomas, 'The Emblemata Amatoria', in 
The Library' (1910); G. E. B. Saintsbury, ‘P. 
A.', in The Bibliographer (1913), J.R.B. 

Ayrcr, Jakob (•Nuremberg? 1543; \ibid. 
26 III 1605), German dramatist. Nearly 
70 comedies, tragedies and Shrovetide 
plays by him written mostly after 1595 are 
extant, some 40 arc lost. Important 
historically, they arc influenced both by the 
Hans Sachs tradition and the English 
Comedians, and, though often coarse, are 
readable and entertaining. Sidca and 
Phoenicia resemble Shakespeare’s Tempest 
and Much Ado about Nothing, the Kdnig in 
Cypern and the Griechischer Kaiser zu Con- 
stantinopel treat the same subjects as 
Machin’s Dumb Krright and Kyd’s Spanish 
Tragedy. 

Opus Theatricum (6 vols, 1618); plays ed. 
A. V. Keller (s vols, 1864-65); Phaenieia end 
Sidea, repr. in A. (^hn, Shakespeare in Ger¬ 
many (1865). 

W. Wodick, A.‘s Dramen (191a): G. Hfifer, 
Bildung J. A.’s (1930). D.G.D. 

Aytotm, Sir Robert (•St Andrews 1570; 
fLondon II 1637/8), Scottish court poet. 
Graduated St Andrews 1588, and went 
abroad. Invited to court by James VI, 
knighted 1612, and remained in the royal 
service until hia death. ‘Acquainted with 
all the wits of his time in England Aytoun 
is one of the earliest Scots poets to write 
in English, and a love lyrist of stateliness 
and beauty. 

Poenu, ed. C. Rogers (1871). J.K. 

Aytouxi, WiLLiAAt Edmonstounb (•Edin¬ 
burgh 21 VI 1813; 0)1849 Jane Emily 
Wilson; tE]gin4VIII 1865), Scottish man 
of letters. Called to the Scottish bar 1840; 
contributor to Blackwood’s Magazine from 
1836; professor of rhetoric and belles- 
lettres, Edinburgh, 1845. Translator, 
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critic^ and the author of much hne ballad 
poetry and light verse. 

Poland, Homer, and other Forms (1832); Lays 
of the Scottish OavaUrrs (1849); Bon Gaultier 
Ballads, with T. Martin (1845); Firmilian: A 
Spasmodic Tragedy (1854); Bothivell (1856); 
Poems of Goethe, with X. Martin 0859); 
Ballads of Scotland (1870); Poems (1921). 

T. Martin, Life of A. (1867). J.K. 

Aza» Vital (•Pola de Lena 1851; fMadrid 
1912), Spanish poet and dramatist. A 
medical practitioner, he later abandoned 
his profession in favour of a literary career. 
He is remembered less for his festival 
poems than for his witty plays on popular 
types and customs. With their quick, 
comic movement they arc nearer to the onc- 
act sainete than to the comedy play. 

iAdids, Madrid! ;/Bastade matemdti- 

cos! (1874); El sehor cura (1890); Aprobados y 
suspensos (1876); rebotica (6th ed. 1911).— 
Zaragueta, tr. C. Stratton (Chicago, n.d). and 
in Poet Lore, 33 (1922). R.Nl.N 

Azeglio, Massimo d*: see D'Azeclio. 

AzevedO) Aluizio db (^Maranhao 14 IV 
fBuenos Aires zi I 1913)9 Brazilian 
novelist. He initiated the trend towards 
naturalism, the appearance of which is 
usually dated 1881, when his O mulalo 
appeared. He dealt with social problems 
and his chief characters are drawn mostly 
from the lower classes. He is a mordant 
critic and occasionally extreme in his 
realist description. He also wrote for the 
theatre. 

Mernorias de um condemnado (or: A condessa 
Vesper, 1882); Myrterio da Tijuea (or: Giran^ 
dola de Amores, 1882, in serial form); Casa de 
pensdo (1883, in serial form); A coruja (1889); 
O cortifo (1890; A Brazilian Tenement, tr. 
H. W. Brown, 1926); Lhro de unia sogra 
(1895). £,Sa. 

Azumamaro: see Kada Azumamabo. 

Azurara: see Zurara. 


B a^al Shem Tov^ Israel ; abbr. 
Besht (•Okopy c. 1700; fMiedzhy- 
bozh c. 1760), Russian Hebrew 
mystic. Of poor origins and without edu¬ 
cation, he worked for some time as Ba'al 
Sherti (*possessor of the Divine Name*), 
i.e. miracle worker and exorcist; then, at 
Mtedzhybozh, became the focus of the 
revivalist Hasstdic movement. This is a 
mixture of popularized Cabbalah and 
heretical Jewish elements, related to 


Christian pietist and revivalist movements 
of the time. It produced an emotional 
and popular fomi of the Jewish religion, 
as opposed to the arid intellectualism then 
in vogue. After some struggle with 
official Judaism, the movement became a 
recognized part of Jewish life, but rapidly 
degenerated into a cult of miracle workers 
and an obscurantist force, the chief 
opponent of Haskalah ‘enlightenment' in 
the 19th century'. Its ideals and forms of 
life have left deep traces in modem Hebrew 
literature. The teaching of the Ba‘al Shem 
Tov was oral: his numerous sayings were 
recorded by his followers. 

Tr. collections of sayings by M. Buber: Des 
Baal^Schem-Tov Unterueisung im Umgang mit 
Gott (1927); Hundert Chassidische Geschichtert 
(* 935 )* yesvish Mysticism and the legends of 
Baalshem (1931); The Way of Man according to 
the Teachings of Hasidism (1950); Die Chassi- 
dischen Bucher (1928); L. I. Newman, The 
Hasidic Anthology (1934). 

S. Schechtcr, Studies in Judaism, I (1896); 
J. S. Minkin, The Romance of (1935); 

S. A. Horodezky, leaders of Hasidism (1928); 
A. Z. Acshcoly*Wcintraub, Hassidxsme, 
Essai Criii^e (1928); S. Dubnow. Geschichie 
des Hassidismus (2 vols, 1931); G. G. Scholcm, 
Major Trends in Jeseish Mysticism (1946); M. 
Buber, Hasidism (1948). C.R. 

Albert Ulrik (•Malmd 13 VII 
*^ 53 ^ tGt>ttskar 2 VIII 1912), Sw'cdish 
poet, of an originally Danish family. He 
taught in the Folk High School at Hvilan 
(1875-79) and later was cuniior in the 
ethnographical museum at Gothenburg. 
The best of his poems arc genre pictures of 
the Skanc landscape and South Swedish 
life. 

Dikter (1879); Vid AUfarsvdg (1884); 
Svenska toner (1893); Dikter i uracil (1910). 

E. Bendz, A. U, B. och bans Aretr (1926); 
F. Bbok, ‘AttiotaUlyrik \ in Frdn Attiotalet 
(1926). B.M.E.M.; All J.K. 

Bab| StVYiD Ali Mohammad (^Shiraz 
20 X 1819; fTabriz 9 VII 1850), Persian 
prophet, founder of Babism. He de¬ 
clared himself ‘divine messenger^ {22 V 
1844), was imprisoned (1847) and Bnally 
shot. His followers increased and suffered 
dire persecution. 

Baycni-^i Farsi (Le Bayan Person, tr. 
A. L. M. Nicolas, 4 vols, 1911-14); Bayan^i 
Arabi (Le Bfydn Arabe, tr. A. L. M. Nicolas, 
1905); Dal^aHLuSab'ih (Lt Litre des Sept 
Preuves, tr. A. L. M. Nicolas, 1902). 

C. Huart, La Religion de Bab (1889); 
Afaqala^yi Shakhsi Stnyah (A Traveller's 
Narrative, text and tr. E. G. Brow'ne, 1891); 
A L. M. Nicolas, Seyyed Ali Alohamined dit 
U Bdb (1905); E. G. Browne, Alaterials for the 
Study of the Babi Religion (1918). H.M.B. 
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Baba Tahir-i Hamadani) nicknamed 
Urvan, 11th-century Persian poet and 
mvstic. Little is known of his life. His 
quatrains, the only work extant, are com¬ 
posed in semi-dialect Persian and reveal 
the lon^rings and sorrows of a passionate 
soul, with a rustic, yet highly moving, 
simplicity. 

Huba'iyyaUi haba Tahir (1857); The 
Lomenit of Baba Tahir (Persian text and Eng. 
prose tr. by E. Heron-Alien, metrical tr. by 
H. C. Brcnion, 1902); Poems of a Persian Sufi 
(metrical tr. by A. J. Arbcrr>% i 937 ). E.Y. 

Babrius^ Greek writer of fables on the 
model of Aesop in verse; probably a 
hellcnizcd Roman of the 2nd ccntur>' a.d. 
Less than two of the original ten books 
survive. 

Ed. O. Crusius (1897); \V. G. Rutherford 
(1883, with comm.). T.B.L.W*. 

Babst, Difderich Geobg (^Schwerin 24 
VII 1741; tR<^stock 21 VI 1800), Low 
German poet, was town clerk in Rostock. 
He followed in the wake of GcHcrt*$ 
homely bourgeois lyrics without approach¬ 
ing him. Goethe kindly reviewed Babst's 
poems in the preface to Deulscher Gil Dies 
(1822) and called him the model of a 
'nature poet', i.c. a regional writer. His 
vocabulary is important for the history of 
the Low German language. 

AUerhant schnanksche Saktn tun Tieivetdritw 
(1788-90); Uhterlesene pladduUche GedUhte 
(1812). 

W. Stnmmlcr, Niederdt, Jahrb. XLIV 
(1918); A. Bohmer, Tcuthonista, 1 (1924-25). 

G.C. 

Babur^ Zahiruddin Muhammed (*Far- 
gana 14 II 1483; fAgra 26 XII 1530), 
Turkish author. A descendant of Timur 
and Genghis Khan, he succeeded his 
father, when 12, as ruler of Fargana. He 
conquered Afghanistan and northern India 
and founded the great IVIogul empire. His 
memoirs which relate his life rich in ad« 
venture and exploits, in a most vivid and 
colourful style, arc the masterpiece of 
Eastern Turkish prose. They reveal him 
not only as a great statesman and soldier, 
but also as a connoisseur of the fine arts and 
a musician, and form a reliable source for 
history. In his poems his strong person¬ 
ality, spontaneous thoughts and feelings 
pierce through the conventional cliches of 
classical ^art po^tique’. They are written 
in the polished style of AH $ir. 

Verse: Only parts of MSS publ. by Sir D. 
Ross, *A Collection of Pocn^s by the Emperor 
Babur', in Jour. As. Soc. of Bengal (Extra No. 
1920) and A. Samoilovich, Mectnua^i Efar^i 
Baber Padifah (2917).—Memoirs: The Babur-^ 


ndma, cd. A. S. Beveridge (1905); A. S. Bever¬ 
idge, The Babur-ndma in English (1922); A. P. 
dc C^urtcille. Mmoires de Baber (2 vols, 1871). 

S. Lane Poole, Babar (2899); L. F. R. 
Williams, An Empire builder of the 26th 
century, Babur (1928); S. M. Edwards, Babxsr 
(1926); F. Grenard, Baber (1930). F.I. 

Bacchylldes (*Ccos r. 522 d.c.), Greek 
lyric poet, nephew of Simonides. Cele¬ 
brated athletic victories for Hiero of 
Syracuse and others; wrote dithyrambs etc. 
A brilliant narrator in the Homeric style. 

B. Snell, B, (1949); J. M. Edmonds, Lyra 
Craeca (1922, with tr.); R. C. Jebb, B. (1906, 
with tr. and commcntaiy*)* Tr. A. S. Way 
(1929).—A. Severyns, B. (1934). T.B.L.W. 

Bachii Amurath-Effendi Hekim: 
see WoENSBL, Pieter van. 

Bachofen^ Johann Jacob (^Basel 22 XII 
1815; '\ibid. 25 XI 1887), professor of 
Roman law at Basel. A pioneer tn the 
comparative study of ancient law, custom 
and ritual, carried on in a speculative 
manner and in the romantic tradition. 

Das Muiterrecht, eine Unters%4chung iiber die 
GynSkokratie der alien Welt nach ihrer 
religidsen und rechtliehen Natur (1861); Versueh 
iiber die Grdbertymbolih der Alien (2859); 
Rdmische Grablampen nehst andern Grabdenk^ 
mdiem (1881); Kritische Gesamtausiobe, ed. 
K. Mculi (1948 fi.). 

C. A,' Bernoulli, Jf. y. Bachofen und das 

Natursy^ol (2924); M, Burkhardt, y. y. 
Bachofen und die Politik (1943); K. Kerenyi, 
Bachofen (1945). H.A.P. 

Bachur, Elijah, variously known also as 
Levita, Tishbi or Germanus (•Neustadt 
1468; tVenice 2549), was a Hebrew 
teacher and one of the earliest Yiddish 
writers. He translated into that language 
the Psalms (1545) and the Prayer Book 
(1562). 

Dovo-Bukh (1540); ‘Paris and Vienna’ 
(Bern, 1594)- J-S. 

Backstrbm, Per Johan Edvard (*Stock- 
holm 27 X 1841; 'ftbid. 12 II 1886), Swed« 
ish poet, dramadsc and critic. Became 
member of the literary society NamnlOsa 
S&Ilskapct while studying at Uppsala; later 
civil servant, then from 1877 until his 
death editor of Post- och Inrikes Tidningar. 
His romantically coloured, melancholy, 
poetry reached its height in EUgUr (1877). 
He was an ambitious, but unsuccessRiI, 
historical dramatist. He translated, with 
considerable skill, from the French (Hugo’s 
Hemani, etc.). 

Verse: Skaldefdrsdk (i860); Singer och 
berdttelser (1876).— Plays: Fd^en pd Kalld 
(1870); Dagtottrd Frey (written 1869, pub. 
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1876 ).—Samlade skri/Ufy ed. H. Wicscigren 
(3 vols, 1889-90). 

S. I'or^low, E. B. och hens dramatiska dikt^ 
nmg (1947)- B.M.E.M.; A.H J.K. 

Bacon, Francis, Baron Verulam, Vis¬ 
count St Albans {•London 22 I 1561; 
<x>ibid. 10 V 1606 Alice Bamham; ftbid, 
9 IV 1626), English philosopher, essayist, 
lau-yer, statesman, who wrote much in 
Latin and translated the Psalms. In 1589 
he was elected Reader at Gray’s Inn, He 
first pleaded in court in January 1593/4, ^d 
was a counsel for the crown against Essex 
in February 1600/1, drawing up the Declara^ 
tion of the Practises and Treasons charged 
against him. In 1601 Bacon became M.P. 
for Ipswich and St Albans, having already 
sat for four other towns successively. He 
was knighted by James I in 1603, was 
appointed king’s counsel (1604) and be¬ 
came solicitor-general (1608), attomey- 
gcncrat (1613), privy councillor (1616), 
lord keeper (1617) and lord chancellor (Jan. 
1617/8). Bacon was created Baron Verulam 
(1618) and Viscount St Albans (27 I 
1620/1). Two months later he was accused of 
bribery which brought him imprisonment, 
a fine of ^£40,000 and exclusion from parlia¬ 
ment. Released in June, he retired to 
Gorhambury, but was later allowed to live 
at Bedford House. The rest of his life 
w'os occupied with writing and experiment. 

Bacon was competent in every form of 
writing which he undertook, in legal 
studies in Rules and Maxims of the Comtnon 
Lawes (1607), as an historian in The History 
of Henry VII (1622). His Essays illustrate 
his reaction against Ciceronianism, and 
though the later editions are more expan¬ 
sive, all have the force of a witty, aphoristic 
style. Bacon’s philosophical writings have 
been acclaimed justly as an inspiration to 
later scientists, rationalist and materialist; 
yet he stems from the traditional Christian 
humanism of Lydgate, Vives, Erasmus and 
Milton. Sharing their confident rejection 
of assertions of the vanity of human learn¬ 
ing, he owes much to the tradition that 
religion preached the duty of trying to re¬ 
gain the vast knowledge forfeited by Adam. 
Regarding the Fall as an historical event, 
Bacon surveys its consequences, considers 
the kinds of knowledge attainable, the 
respective human faculties involved, de¬ 
scribing defects, causes and remedies. c 3 f 
the Liberal Arts, much has been recovered; 
but burdened by the authority of Aristotle, 
natural philosophy languishes in the state 
from which divine philosophy emerged 
with the Reformation. He has little to say 
of anything not defective, and therefore 
does not dwell on religion, but asserts that 
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the soul can know more of the ultimate 
knowledge of God than can be reached by 
empirical inquiry. Nevertheless, God has 
supported scriptural revelation with a book 
in nature, which man neglects, although 
endowed with senses, imagination and 
reason to learn from it. To remedy this. 
Bacon explains how natural philosophy 
dominated by reason can progress from 
obserx'ing superficial details, through a 
knowledge of underlying transitory’ pheno¬ 
mena to an understanding of the permanent 
fundamentals: with this attained he is not 
sure of further progress. For him, histoiy*. 
dependent on memory', is a record of 
phenomena to which inductive reasoning 
can be applied as to those of nature. 
Concerned with the working of the soul 
and senses, as then understood, he truly 
appreciates poctty\ having the normal 
renaissance understanding of it as an 
imaginative creating out of the elements of 
knowledge, involving aesthetic pleasure, 
and with its truth independent of 

scientific evidence. B.L.J. 

Opera Omnia, cd. J. Blackbourne (4 vols, 
1730); Works, cd. J. Spedding, R. L. Ellis and 

D. D. Meath (14 vols, 1857-74); Philosophical 
uorkSy cd. J. M. Robertson (1905); Essays, cd. 
W. A. Wright (1892). 

E. A. Abbott, F. B, (1885); U. W. Church, 
B. (1884); C. D. Brood, The Philosophy of F. 
B. (1926); F. H. Anderson, The Philosophy of 

F. B. (1948); R. W. Gibson, F. fl., a biolio^ 
graphy to lyyo (1950); D. G. James, The 
Dream of Learning (1951). J.R.B. 

BacoD^ Roger (•Ilchestcr c. 1214; -fe. 
1292), English philosopher and scientist, 
was educated at Oxford and Paris where he 
lectured for many years. During this 
period he produced his Quaestiones on 
Aristotle’s Physies and on the pseudo- 
Aristotelian De Vegetabilibta. In 1247 
Bacon resigned his lectureship in order to 
devote himself to experimental science. 
Returning to Oxford about 1251, he came 
into contact with Robert Grosseteste who 
exerted a major influence on his intellectual 
development. Soon after his entry into 
the Franciscan order (c. 1257) he returned 
to France, There he wrote the Computus 
Naturalium and probably De Spectaculis 
and De Mirabili Potestate Artis et Naturae. 
On the suggestion of Pope Clement II 
(fz268) he embarked upon a compre¬ 
hensive encylopaedia of learning. After 
completing the Commuma Naturalium and 
the Communia Mathematical he realized he 
had attempted too much; he therefore 
wrote the Tractatm Praeambulus^ called 
the Opus Maius, the Opus Alinus and the 
Opus Tertium. About 1268 he composed 
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a treatise on alchemy and then returned to 
Oxford where his glosses on the Secreta 
Serretorum were prepared. He also wrote 
a Greek and a Hebrew grammar, and the 
Compendium Sludii Philosophiac. In 1292 
he composed his last work, the Compendium 
Sludii Theohsiac. 

He was an ardent champion of experi¬ 
mental science and made valuable contri¬ 
butions to the science of optics. He 
pressed for the study of ancient languages 
and called for a revised edition of the Bible. 
He deprecated the excessive reliance upon 
authority, but maintained that all know¬ 
ledge was to be found in the Scriptures. 

Opus Mniiis, cd. J. H. Bridges (iQOo); Opus 
Hfimss, Opus Terlium and the Conipenditim 
Sludii Phihsophine. cd. J. S. Brewer, tn Rogeri 
Bacon Opera Quaedam hactenusinedita(.\^s,q) \ 
Opera hactemis inedita Rogers Bacon, cd. R. 
Slcclc and others {16 vols, 1905-47); A. Pclzcr, 
Textes inddils el aulres textes de Roger Bacon 

(1948). 

A. G. Little, Roger Bacon: Essays (i 9 « 4 ; 
with full hiblio ); B. Gloricux, Repertoire dcs 
maitres en Thcologie de Paris, I! (i 934 ); A. G. 
Little, Roger Bacon (1928): T. Crowley, Roger 
Bacon (1950). R.R.R. 

Baculard d’Arnaud, Fran^ois-Thomas 
DE (•Paris 8 IX 1718; \ibid. 8 XI 1805). 
French writer. Ilis reputation as a poet 
caused Frederick II to invite him to the 
Prussian court (1750), where he quarrelled 
with Voltaire. He was a pioneer of 
‘horror’ melodramas. Mis Le Comte de 
Comminge foreshadows the Grand Guignol 
with its macabre scenes enacted in the 
burial-vault of a Trappist monastery. 

Plays: Coligny (1740); Le Comte de 
Comminge (1764); F.uphBnie{^^(>i). —Novels: 
Les Epreuves du sentiment {1772-81); Les 
DBassemenls de Vhonnne sensible (1783-93).— 
CEuvres (1803). 

F. GoilTe, Le drome en France au j6'e siecle 
(1910) ; B. dc La Villchcrvi, F.-T. de B. d'A. 
(1920). G.B. 

Badalld, Hugo (*SIavonski Brod 18 IX 
1851; fZagreb 4 V 1900), Croat poet and 
educationalist. He tried, with only partial 
success, to compose poems in classical 
style. His most useful work was his trans¬ 
lations of Shakespeare and Goethe and the 
composition of the libretto for the popular 
patriotic opera Zrinski. 

Ixabrane I^'esme (1896). S.C. 

Badaoni, Abdul Kadir (*1540), Indian 
author. His Tdrikh-i-Badaoni, a history 
of the Mogul period, written by an ortho¬ 
dox Mohammedan, acts as an invaluable 
check on the panegyrics of the emperor 


Akbar composed by his latitudinarian rival 
Abu’i Fazl. 

Tdrikh-i-Badaoni, I, tr. G. S. A. Ranking 
(Calcutta. 1898); II. tr. W. H. Lowe 
(Calcutta, 1884); III, tr. Sir W. Haig 
(Calcutta, 1897-1925). H.G.R. 

Bade (* Ascensius’). Josse (‘Asshe nr 
Brussels 1462: fParis 1535), printer, after 
studj’ing in Italy, established himself in 
Paris (1499). His press was noted for 
scrupulous editions of the classics and he 
did much to further humanism in France. 

P. Renouard, Biblio. dcs impressions et des 
arut-res dej. B. A. (3 vols, 1908); A. Renaudet, 
Prrr/forme et humanisme d Paris, 1494-1517 
(1916). D.H. 

Bacna, Juan Alfonso de (early isth 
century’), Spanish poet and anthologist. 
His verses are mediocre and only of archae¬ 
ological interest. He compiled an antho¬ 
logy of 576 poems, the Cancionero de Baena, 
for John 11 of Castile. It includes works 
by Imperial, Villasandino, Ferrandes de 
Jerena, Sdnehez Calavera and PAez dc 
Ribera, of the late 14th and early 15th 
centuries, and was prepared in 1445. It is 
a courtly anthology, the first considerable 
one in Castilian, though some Galician 
poems are included. The general level is 
rather monotonous, but the whole work is 
a landmark in Spanish literary history. 

Cancionero de Baena, cd. P. J. Pidal (1851; 
Leipzig, i860); fac. cd. H. R. I-ang (New York, 
1926). E.M.W. 

Bacrle, Caspar van (•Anm-erp 12 II 
1584; ooi6ioBarbara Sayon; fAmsterdam 
14 1 1648), Dutch and neo-Latin poet; 
Remonstrant parson, professor at Leiden 
in 1617, dismissed in 1619 because of his 
faith; professor at the Athenaeum Illustre 
at Amsterdani in 1632. As a high-flown 
orator and poet in Latin (occasional verse) 
he was famous in his time (sec Muider- 
kring). 

Poemata (1630); Medicea //o*p« (1639); 
Rerum per Octeunium in Brasilia et alibi nuper 
gestarum sub praefectura I. Mauricii Nassoviae 
Comitis (1647); Verscheyde NederduiUche 

gcdiV/ifen (1651-53)* „ „ , « . 

P. S. Schull, Poezy van C. v. B. (1835); 
J. A. Worp, Oud-Holland, 3-7 (1885-89). 

A.M.B.W. 

Bacrmanzi, JOrcen Niklas (*Hambtirg 
19 V 1785 ;t^*^* t m i8so)> Low German 
playwright and popularizer. He repre¬ 
sents the north German ‘Biedermeier’ in 
his civic patriotism as in Biirgertreue (1828, 
in which appears the subsequent national 
anthem of Hamburg ' Stadt Hamburg an 
der Elbe Auen’) and in the rhymed 
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moralizing plays dealing with peasant life, 
of which Ktcatern (iSzr) is the best. 

H. Teske, in Zs. Ver. Hamburg. Gesch., 
38 (1939) G.C. 

Bage, Robert (•Darley, Derby 29 II 
1728; «>i7si; fTamworth i IX 1801), 
English novelist influenced by Rousseau 
whose works, later edited by Walter Scott, 
show ngour, extensive knowledge and 
original opinions. 

Mount Hennelh (1781); Man as he is (1792); 
Hermspron^^ or Man as he is not (1796). 

R.M.H. 

Bagehot, Walter (♦Langport 3 II 1826; 
001858 Eliza Wilson; iibid, 24 III 1877), 
English critic and political theorist. 
Bagehot studied mathematics and law and 
was banker, shipowner and journalist. A 
stimulating talker and original thinker, he 
applied evolutionary theory to politics and 
excelled in literary criticism, being histor¬ 
ian, aesthetician and technical analyst. 
Among his best studies are those of Scott, 
Dickens and Tennyson. 

Literary Studies (2 vols, 1879); Biographical 
Studies, ed. R. H. Hutton (i88t); Tlte English 
Constitution (1867); Physics and Politics (1872); 
Lombard Street (1873); Economic Studies, ed. 
R. H. Hutton (1880 ).—The Works and Life of 
W, B.y cd. Mrs R. Barrington (10 vols, 19x5); 
The Love-Letters of W. B, and Eliza Wilson, 
cd. E. I. Barrington (1933). 

W. Irvine, W. B. (1939). B.H. 

Bagger, Carl Christian (•Copenhagen 
11 V 1807; o:»i 837 Thora Alvilda Fiedler; 
fOdense 25 X 1846), Danish poet and 
novelist. Of his poems only a few are 
now remembered, such as Den engelshe 
Kaptojn, and some poems for children. 
His only novel, Min Broders Levnet (1835) 
Was attacked for its crudity, but is now 
regarded as a pioneer work of Danish 
realism. 

Smaadigte (X834); Digtfdnger, gamle og nye 
(1836); Samtede Vetrker (2 vols, 1866^7); 
Udvaigte Skrifter (1928). 

H. SchwanenflUgel, C. B. (1907). E.B. 

Baggesen^ Jens (Immanuel) (•Korsor 15 
II 1764; 001790 Sophie von Haller; 00 
1799 Fran9oise (Fanny) Magdelaine Rcy- 
baz; fHamburg 3 X 1826), Danish poet. 
In Copenhagen he soon gained great 
popularity, particularly with the German 
nobility, and several volumes of his poetry 
arc written in German. Mis admiration of 
Kant made him adopt the name Immanuel. 
He travelled extensively and settled in 
France for some years. In 1806 he came 
back to Denmark where he fell in love with 
OehlenschlSger's sister, who converted 


him to romanticism, but when the spell 
was broken he embarked on a long and 
futile feud with Ochlenschlager and his 
supporters. His last years were clouded 
by sorrow's and poverty. Baggesen's 
poetry ranges from humorous narratives to 
sentimental, nostalgic and elegiac poems. 
His charming travel book Lahyrinthen, an 
impressionistic arabesque in the style of 
Sterne, is of lasting value. 

Verse: Comiske Fortallinger (1785); 
domsarbeider (2 vols. 1791); Gedichte (2 vols, 
1802); Parthenats (1803); Skierntsomme Riim- 
hrei e (i8c6); Giengangeren og han seh' (1807); 
Sye hlandede Digte (1807); Ileidehlumen (1808); 
Poetiske Epistler (1814).—Donx/c** Vtrrkrr (12 
vols, 1827-32); Poetische Wetke (5 vols, 1836); 
Poetiske Slmfter ($ vols, 1889-1903).— Prose : 
I,^yrinthen (z vols, 1792-93 ; new ed. 1909). 

A. Baggesen, B. Biografi (4 vols, 1843-56); 
K. Arentzen, B. og Oehlenschldger (8 vols, 
1870-78); J. Clausen, B. (1895); Richard 
Petersen, B. og Sofie v. Haller (1902): C. E. 
Hesse, B. und die deutsche Philosophie (1914); 
E. Reumert, Elskois Loh\rinther (1926). 

E.B. 

Bagno, Pannuccio Del (•Pisa? c. 1250; 
fr. 1300), Tuscan poet; a follower of 
Guittone d'Arezzo. Besides some ^pro- 
vcn^alesc * love-poetry there sur%'ivcs of his 
a canzofie lamenting the Ghibcltinc 
ascendancy in Pisa (1285). 

Rimatori siculi-toscani del Dugento. Serie Xa, 
ed. G. Zaccagnini and A. Parducci (1915). 

G. Bertoni, // Duecento (2nd ed. 1930). 

K.F. 

Bahadur Shah II (•1837; 11858), the 
last Mogul emperor, a prolific writer of 
Persian lyrical poctr>'. H.G.R. 

Bah&’u^ll&h, Mirza Husain Ali (•Tehran 
12 XI 1817; fBahjl, Acre 29 V 1892), 
Persian prophet and founder of Dahaism. 

Son of a minister of the crown, he em¬ 
braced the proscribed Bibl faith, and 
whilst imprisoned (1852) became conscious 
of his mission. Successively exiled to 
Bagdad, Constantinople and Adrianoplc, 
he was Anally consigned to the prison-city 
of Acre (1868). Prior to his second exile, 
Bahi^ullih declared himself (22 IV 1863) 
the * deliverer promised to all faiths *, which 
he later proclaimed in letters to sovereign 
authorities. He wrote in Arabic and 
Persian. H.M.B. 

Kitab-i Agdas (1890, 1899); Kitab-i Igan 
(1893; The Book of Certitudey tr. Shoughi 
EfTendi, 1944); AUcdJi-i Baha U/laJt (1890); 
Let Priceptes du B^haisme (incl. Tarazaty 
Jshragatf etc., tr. H. Dreyfus, 1906); Haft Vadi^ 
Chafuxr Vadi {The Seven Valleys and The Four 
Valleys, tr. Ali-Juli Khan, 1936); Kalimat-i 
Makmtnch (Paris 1905; The Hidden Words, tr. 
Shoughi EfTendi, 1944). 
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E. G. Bro'vne, Materials for the Study of the 
Bohi Religion (igi8); M. Dreyfus, Essai sur le 
Bchaisme (rgo*)); J- Esslemont, Bahaulldh 
and the Ncsv Fra {xtiiy). E.Y. 

Bahya Ibn Paquda, or Bahya ben 
Joseph (fSaragossa ? c. 1080), Spanish 
Hebrew poet and Arabic philosopher. 
Nothing is known of his life except that he 
was a religious judge. His Hiddyah ild 
fard'i 4 ol-quluh (Hebrew: Hmioth ha- 
Levaioth), a treatise on personal religion 
containing scholastic and neo-platonist ele¬ 
ments, has enjoyed lasting popularity. He 
is a minor liturgical poet. 

Hiddyah (Arab. orig. ed. A. S. Yahuda, 
1912; Duties of the Heart, tr. M. Hyamson, 1 . 
1925 ; Introduction flu.r dezoirs des cceurs, tr. A. 
Chouraqui, 1950). 

I. flusik, History of mediaez-al yexdsh Philos. 
(1946); J. M. Millds Vallicrosa, La poesUt 
sagrada hebraieoespariola (1940); G. Vajda, La 
thdologie ascRique de B. ibn P. (1947)- C.R. 

Bafa, Jer6nimo, 17th-century Portuguese 
poet, one of the most accomplished of 
those included in the Fdttix Renascida. In 
conformity with contemporary taste his 
verse is characterized by conceits and word¬ 
play, at times used to excess but often with 
great brilliance. 

H. Cidadc, A poesia Urica cultista e concep- 
tista (1942). T.P.W. 

BaKf, Jean-Antoine db (•Venice 19 II 
1532; tl’aris X 1589), French poet and 
humanist, son of L. de Balf. A pupil of 
Dorat, he became one of the most active 
members of Ronsard's group and was a 
tireless experimentalist, particularly inter¬ 
ested in the musical qualities of poetry. 
He was one of the first users of the 
alexandrine (before Ronsard), \vrote 
quantitative verse in French, invented a 
i5-syllablc line, the baJfin, and a system 
of phonetic spelling, which he used in his 
Elrdnes de po^zie framoize an vers mezurds. 
His poetic gift was inferior to his fertile 
mind. 

Le Brave (1567, comedy, adaptation of 
Plautus’s Miles gloriostis) •, Euvres en rime 
(1572-73); Mimes, enseignements el proverbes 
(1576-97).— (Euvres computes, ed. C. Marty- 
Laveaux (s vols, 1881-90); Poisies choisies, ed. 
L. Becq dc Fouqui^rcs (1874). 

M. Augd-Chiquet, de B. (1909)- 

G.B. 

Bailf) Lazare db (‘La Fliche c. 1496; 
fParis 1547), French humanist and trans¬ 
lator. He made the first French trans¬ 
lation of Sophocles (Electre, 1537) and 
translated, before Amyot, certain of 
Plutarch’s Lives, still unpublished. 

L. Pinvert, L. de B. (1900). G.B. 


Bailey, Philip Jambs (•Nottingham 22 IV 
1816: CO 1863 Anne Carey; \ibid. 6 IX 
1902), English poet who, inspired by 
Goethe's Faust, wrote Festus (1839). 

The Angel World, and other Poems (1850); 
The Universal Hymn (1867). 

E. Gosse, in Fortnightly Rev. (1902). 

R.M.H. 

Baillie, Lady Grizel (•Redbraes Castle, 
Benvickshire 1665; CD1692 George Baillie; 
t6 XII 1746), Scottish poet. A lady of 
heroic character, who assisted her father. 
Sir Patrick Hume, to escape abroad after 
his intrigues against James, Duke of York 
in 1685, and shared his exile. The author 
of two fine pathetic love ballads. 

G. Eyre-Todd, Scottish Poetry of the 
XVJIIth Century, I (1892). J.K. 

Baillie, Joanna (•Bothwell 11 IX 1762; 
fHampstcad 23 II 1851), Scottish poet and 
dramatist, a close friend of Scott and 
admired in her day. Her Plays on the 
Passions (1798-1812) are occasionally im¬ 
pressive in style but very untheatrical. A 
pleasing writer of ballads in Scots. 

Miscellaneous Plays (1836); Metrical I.^ends 
(1821); Poetic Miscellanies (1823). J.K. 

Bain, Alexander (•Aberdeen, ii VI 1818; 
001855 Frances Wilkinson; C01893 Bar¬ 
bara Forbes; fibid. 18 IX 1903), Scottish 
philosopher. Professor of logic at Aber¬ 
deen 1860-81, assisted J. S. Mill in some 
of his work. Bain was one of the first 
exponents of a psychology which takes 
account of physiology, and exercised a 
powerful influence on Scottish philo¬ 
sophical thought. Founded the periodical 
Mind (1876). 

The Semes and the Intellect (1855); The 
Emotiom and the Will (1^59 ); Mental and Aloral 
Science (i868); Logie (1870); Mind and Body 
(s8t 3)-. Autobiography {tgoA). 

W. L. Davidson, ‘ B.’s Philosophy’, in Mind 
(1904). J.K. 

Bajza, JozBFlGNi(c(*Predmier5 III i 75 S; 
tBratislava i XII 1836), Slovak novelist 
and poet. Wrote the first novel in Slovak, 
‘The Adventures and Experiences of the 
Young Man Ren6’; it combined exotic 
scenes with description and criticism of 
conditions in Slovakia. 

Rend mlddencaprihodi a skusenosti (1783-85). 

I. Kotvan, ‘J. I. B. a slovcnskA rci’, in 
Linguistica Slovaca, III (1941). R.A. 

Baker, Sir Richard (• 1568 ; 1 18II * 644/s). 
English miscellaneous writer and trans¬ 
lator. A devotee of the drama, his defence 
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of the stage against Pr>“nnc remained un¬ 
published till 1662. 

ChronicU of the Kings of England (1643); 
Theatrvm Redii'iz'um, or the Theatre Vindicated 
(1662; as Theatrum Triump/usns, 1670). 

B.LJ. 

Bakeri Thomas (•Lanchester, Co. 
Durham 14 IX 1656; fCambridge 2 VII 
1740), English author and antiquarian^ 
educated at St. John's College, Cambridge. 
A Fellow (i68o-qo), he resigned as a non¬ 
juror. A friend of men like Stry-pe and 
Rawlinson, Baker’s vast MSS collections 
have been utilized by later historians of the 
University of Cambridge. His RefUctions 
on Learning denigrate 17th-century science. 

MSS in Harleian collection (British 
Museum) and in Cambridge University 
Librar)'. BX.J. 

Bakhuizen van den Brink, Rbiniep 
CoRKELis (•Amsterdam 28 II 1810; 
001848 Julie Simon» 001858 Johanna 
Boerrigter; fThe Hague 15 VII 1865), 
Dutch historian and critic. His literar>’ 
studies gave, together with Potgieter, a 
lead to a romantic movement, inspired by 
the 17th century. His studies in archives 
provided material for his life’s work: short 
historical essays in a grand style. After 
1850 he reorganized the Dutch archives. 

Cartons voor de gesc hied, ran de NederL vrij- 
heidtoorlog, I (1846); Stisdiin en ScheUen (5 
vols, 1869-1913; with biblio.); Briefuisseling^ 
ed. S. Muller Fzn. (1906). 

M. and C. Scharten Antink, Julie Simon 
(1914); E. T. Potgieter, Loren van D. v. d. Br. 
(1870); G. Colmjon, B, v, d. Br. (1950); J. M. 
Romein, in Bibl. der Nederl. Lcttcrcn, XL 
(1951); C. Busken Huct, * B. v. d. Br.’,inLi 7 /. 
Pant, en Krit., Ill; C. G. N. dc Vooys, ‘Nict- 
herdrukte letterk. kriticken van B. v. d. Br.*, in 
Nieuwe Taalgids, XXXIX (1946); A. Verwey, 

’ Briefwisseling van B. v. d. Br.’, in Proza. V, 
and • Dc liefdc van B.’ in Proza^ II. J.W.W. 

Baki, Mahmud AbdOlbakI (• Istanbul 
1526; \iind, x6oo), Turkish poet. The son 
of a muezzin, he was apprenticed to a 
saddler, then studied law, frequented 
literary circles and was introduced to 
Suleyman the Magnificent. A master of 
form, the *king of poets’ skilfully assimi¬ 
lated the Arabo-Persian prosody into 
Turkish. His lyrics are more polished 
than deep in feeling. Nevertheless, his 
elegy on the death of SUleyman is a master¬ 
piece, matching majesty of style to a 
sincere expression of profound sorrow. 

Divan (2860), BakVs Divan^ Chazaliijat, cd. 
R. Dvorak (2908); BaJd cd. S. N., 

Ergun (1935)5 selections in E. J. W. Gibb, A' 
History of Ottoman Poetry (Vol. 3, 1904) and 
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M. F. Kbprulu, Divan Edebiyati Aniolojiti 

(1934). 

J. Rypka, Baki ah Chazeldichter (1926); 
J. R\'pka, * Sicben Ghazcle aus Bakis Divan', 
in Annali Inst. Orient, di Napoli (1940). 

F.I. 

Bakin (also Kyokutei Bakin), pseud, of 
Takizawa OKtKVNi, later known as Taki- 
zawa Tokuru (•Edo Tokyo) 4 VII 1767 ; 
•^*793 5 fEdo I XII 1848), Japanese 
novelist. From an early age he showed 
literary talent but had a restless and in¬ 
tolerant nature. Leaving home when 
thirteen, he turned from one occupation to 
another but was unable to settle in any; in 
ten years he studied haiku poetry (sec 
Basho), Chinese learning, Confucianism 
and medicine under a succession of 
scholars, but when, in 1790 the novelist 
Santo Kyoden took him into his home he 
finally determined to be a novelist. Tsukai 
hatashite nibu kyogesi (2790) was the be¬ 
ginning of a steady flow of books which 
established his fame as one of Japan's 
greatest novelists. He produced over 300 
separate works, many of them being of 
considerable length. Apart from t\vo 
adaptations {Suikodon and Saiyuki) of 
famous Chinese stories, his best known 
works are Chimetru Ywniharizulei (1805- 
10, thought by some to be his best), 
Sasishichi zenden Kanka no yumc (1807, a 
story' of fairyland), Alusibyde kochd niono^ 
gatari (1808-10, an allegorical novel in a 
humorous, satirical style), Shichiya no kura 
and Namo Satoini hakkenden (1814-41), a 
story of eight dogs representing the eight 
virtues, which (like many of his books) was 
published in instalments: its composition 
lasted over almost tl\irty years, and he went 
blind before he finished it. His Action, 
based on the model of Santo Kyddcn, is 
sensational in the extravagances and im¬ 
probabilities of the plots, but is romantic 
or idealistic in tone, offering a contrast to 
the degenerate tendencies of contemporary 
light literature which led to a government 
ban in 1842. He relied extensively on 
Chinese and Japanese legends, history 
and folklore and wrote in a clear and 
elegant style, composed in a rhythmical 
form. 

Suikoden (the Chinese Shui-hu-cHuan \ 

2805) ; Chimetsu Yumiharizuhi^ summary in 
W. G. Aston, A History of Japanese Literature 
(1907); Saiyuki (the Chinese HsLyv-ehi; 

2806) ; SonshicM zenden Nanka no yume^ sum¬ 
mary and partial tr. in K. Florcnz, Geschuhte 
der Japanisehen Litteratur (1906); Kumo no 
taema amayo no tsuki (1808; Eng. tr. E. 
Greey, The Captive of Love^ Boston, 1886); 
Alusibyde koehi monogatari (Dream story of 
A 1 us 9 b^' 6 e^ Eng. tr. L. Mordwin, Yokohama, 
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1881); Shichiya no kura (1810); I^anso Satomi 
hokkcn<lfn, summarized Knjj. tr. in Kokusai 
Uunka bhinkdkai, Introduction to Clastic 
Japonese Literature (1948). E.B.C. 

Bakunin, Mikhail Alkxandrovich (♦Tver 
district 18 V 1814; fAscona 1 VII 1876), 
Russian anarchist. In 1840 he eniigrated 
but in 1849 was arrested in Germany and 
handed over to the Russian authorities. In 
1861 he escaped from Siberia to I^ndon 
where he joined the staff of Herzen’s 
Russian periodical Kolokol. In his 
writings he preached the abolition of the 
state. He opposed Marx's idea of a 
proletarian dictatorship and advocated a 
free, anarchic federalism of the masses 
instead. His ideas found a considerable 
following in France (where his (Euvres 
appeared in 6 vols, 1895-1913)^ Italy and 
Spain. A good edition of Bakunin’s 
works and letters» Sobranie sochineniy i 
pisem, was published in Moscow in 
1934-35 (4 vols). 

Cod and State (orig. written in French; 
Fng. tr. B. R. Tucker. 1894). 

F. Bnjpbacher, Marx und B. (1922); 
Materialy dlya bioftrafis Bakunina (3 vols» 
1923-33); L. Grossman, Spor o Bakunint i 
Dostoynskom (1923); N. Rcssclli» Mazzini e 
Bahounine (1927); Y. M. Stcklov, A/. A. 
Bakunin 1 *'. H. Carr, A/. B. (1937); E. 

Halp6rinc-Kaminsky,AfiV/ie/Brtiot<m>fe(i938); 
J. Vozka, Michdl Bakunin^ revoluciondf 

(1947)* J.L. 

Balagucr, Victor (♦iSjz; ti9oi), Catalan 
poet, playwright, novelist, historian and 
politician, four times a cabinet minister. 
He made a great contribution to the 
Catalan renaissance. W^ilc in exile in 
France (1867) he made personal friend¬ 
ships with the Provcnpil poets and helped 
to forge the close ties which have since 
existed beUvecn the Catalans and Pro¬ 
vencals. He published PoeHes Cata- 
lanes (2 vols, 1868), two collections of 
tragedies (1876, 1878) of romantic inspira¬ 
tion, and a Historia dc CataluHa (5 vols, 
i860). J.M.B. i R* 

BaPami, Muhammad, Abu Ali II! 
974 ?), Persian historian and statesman. 
He was vizir to several Samanid rulers, and 
wrote the Persian version of Tabari's 
History of the Worlds the oldest historical 
work in Persian and of remarkable linguistic 
and stylistic interest. 

Tarikhd (Lucknow, 1874; C/iro- 

nique de Abu Djafar • . . Xa6ari, tr. H. Zeten- 
berg, 4 vols, Paris 1867-74). 

W. Barthold, Turkestan down to the Mongol 
Invasion (1928). E.Y. 


Balassi (Balassa), BXlint, Baron (♦Zdt- 
yom 9 X 1534; XT584 Krisztina Dobd; 
fEsztergom 26 V 1594), Hungarian poet. 
The greatest lyric poet of his age, Balassi 
was a product of contemporary humanism. 
His verse consisted of sacred poetry, war- 
songs and love lyrics reflecting his un¬ 
happy love affairs. His new verse-forms 
were largely copied by succeeding poets. 

B. B, minden munkdi^ cd. D^i (2 vols, 

1923)- 

A. Szilidy, B. B. koUenifnyei (1879); S. 
Eckhardt, Az ismeretlen B. B. (1941). 

G.F.C. 

Balbi, GEROLA^to (•Venice ? mid-15th- 
cent.; 153s)* Italian humanist. A 

wandering scholar, he settled in Paris c. 
1485 which he was compelled to leave under 
suspicion of heresy in 1496 after a literary- 
religious polemic with Tardif and Angclini. 
An exile in Britain, he eventually joined 
the church, became a diplomatist and 
bishop of Pressburg. A successful pro¬ 
moter of humanism and Italian culture 
beyond the Alps, he left two volumes of 
Opera poeticn oratoria ac politico^moralia 
(Vienna, 1791-92). P.T. 

Balbiii) Bohuslav (•Hradcc Krilov^ 3 
XII 1621; fPrague 29 XI 1688), Czech 
historian and poet. Balbln was a Jesuit 
who furthered the interests of the Counter- 
Reformation in Bohemia by missionary and 
educational work. His writings, ail in 
Latin, arc remarkable for the warmth of 
their national feeling and had considerable 
influence in the Czech national revival of 
the late 18th century. 

Epitome rerum bohemicarum . . . (1677); De 
regni Bohemiae felici quondam nunc ealamitoso 
statu . . . (1672-73; ed. F. M. Pclcl as Disser- 
tatio apologetica pro lingua slavtca, praecipue 
bohemicOy 1775). 

W. Bobek, B. (193a)- R A. 

BalbO) Cesarb (•Turin 27 XI 1789; -fibid. 
3 VI 1853), Italian historian. His first 
historical work, Dellc Speranze d^Italia 
(Paris, 1843) w'as dedicated to Vincenzo 
Gioberti, the author of Del primato morale 
e civile degli Italiani and champion of neo- 
Guclf ideology. Balbo did not, however, 
subscribe to ^1 Gioberti's ideas, e.g» his 
anti-French sentiments, and he considered 
it inadvisable to look to the papacy for 
Italian political regeneration. He pre¬ 
dicted that Italy would form an alliance 
with France and foresaw the possibility of 
the Crimean war and the part that 
Piedmont might take in it. His predictions 
were held by some to be extravagant and 
his book was mockingly re-named Le 
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disperanze d'Italia. Nevertheless it proved 
influential during the Risorjrimento. par¬ 
ticularly in Piedmont. Balbo's master¬ 
piece is his Sommario della Staria d*Italia 
(first written as an article for an encyclo¬ 
paedia and reprinted separately in 1846). 
In 1848 he was appointed president of the 
first constitutional ministry of Piedmont, of 
which he was also minister for war. 

Balbo was also the author of a Vita di 
Dante (1839), which is inexact in detail 
and interprets Dante's works in terms of 
19th-century aspirations. 

Opere (1854-60); Sommario della Storia 
d*Jtalia^ ed. A. Solmi (1927); Le speranze 
d*Italia^ ed. F. Landogna (1930). 

E. Pa$$amonti« C. B, e i suoi tempi (1923); 
S. De Simone, C. B. (1932). B.R. 

Balbuena^ Bernardo db (*Valdepenas 
1568; J-Puerto Rico 1627), Spanish poet. 
He went to Mexico as a youth, studied there 
and at Siguenza (Spain); and later became 
an abbot in Jamaica (1608) and bishop of 
Puerto Rico (1620). His literary works 
were all written in Mexico. His Grandeza 
mexicana (1604) is a spirited description in 
tercets of life in the capital; his Siglo de oro 
(1607) is a pastoral novel with some good 
eclogues in it. His epic El Bernardo 
(1624) is an imitation of Ariosto; the hero, 
Bernardo del Carpio, defeats Charle¬ 
magne’s army at Koncevaux. With its 
many digressions and allegories the poem 
is a confused but interesting work. 

Siglo de oro (1821); El Bernardo, Bibl. 
Autores Esp., XVll; La grandeza mexicana, ed. 
Van Home (1930). 

M. J. Quintana. Sobre la poetia ipica casteL 
lana (1833); M. Fernandez Junco, Don D. de 
B., obispo de Puerto Rieo (1884): J. Van Home. 
El Bernardo of B, de B, (1927) and B. de B., 
hiograjia y ctliica (1940); F. Pierce. *L’AII^- 
acne po^tique au XVIe si^le’. in Bull. 
Hispanique. 52 (1950). E.M.W. 

BalccBcu^NECULAi (^Bucharest 29 VI1819; 
fPalermo 16 XI 1852), Rumanian historian 
and patriot. Wi^ A. T. Laurian he 
brought out the periodical Nlagazin istoric 
pentru Dacia (1845-47). Exiled by the 
Turks for having taken part in the 1848 
revolution he went to live in France. In 
1852 his health compelled him to retire to 
Palermo, where he ^ed of tuberculosis. 

Puterea armata la Romdni (1844); Questions 
iconomiquet des Principauiit danubiermes (1850); 
Istoria Romdnilor tub Mihoi Vodd Viteazul (5 
vols, 1851—52); CdnroreaBem/miW (Paris 1851; 
a poem in prose which Balccscu pretended be 
had fotmd in an old monastery in Rumania, 
but which undoubtedly is his own work). 

G. G. Tocilescu. B.. Viefa, timpul fi operele 
tale (2876); I. Ghica, Aminfiri din pribegie 


dupd 1848(1887); N. lorgd. ‘B,. biograha \ in 
Revista Noua, IV (1891); P. P. Fanajtescu, 
Contributte hi o hios^afie iut B. (1922). 

.\ V W 

Balde, Jakob (•Ensisheim 4 1 1604; fNcu- 
burg a. Donau 9 11 1668), German Latin 

poet. He was the foremost Jesuit poet of 
his day after Sarbievius, with a European 
reputation as the 'German Horace*. He 
excels in the religious, secular and festal 
lyric and ode. though he also wrote a 
yephthias (1654). Gryphius adap¬ 
ted a number of his poems and Herder 
called attention to him. His influence was 
felt in Bavaria until the beginning of the 
present century. 

Lyrica (1643-46, Ger. tr. J. B. Ncubic 
1828-43 and J. Aigncr 1831); Silrae (1643); 
Opera (8 vols. 1660). 

G. Westermayer, B. (1868): L. Spach, 
Melanges de critique litt^rairc, 5mes6rie(i87o); 
Josef Bach, J. B. (1904); A. Hcnrich, i>i> 
lyrisclien Dichtuttgen Jf. B.*s (1915); K. Victor, 
Geschichte der deutschen Ode (1923). L.W.F. 

Baldi, Bfrnardino (•Urbino 1553; 
ti6i7). Italian scholar and poet. His 
principal work is La Nautica (1590), a 
didactic poem, dedicated to Fcrrante 
Gonzaga, on the subject of ship-building, 
navigation and sca-commcrce. 

La Nautiea, ed. G. Bonifacio (2 vols, 1919). 

G. Zaccagnini, B. B. nella vita e nelle opere 
(2 vols, 190S-18). B.R. 

Baldwin, William (ft, 1547-60), English 
poet and printer, whose prose Treatise of 
Morall Philosophie (1547) was popular for 
a century. As corrector of press to 
Edward Whitchurch. Baldwin superin¬ 
tended the first edition of A Myrroure for 
Magistrates(i which he contributed. 

His Canticles or Balades of Salomon (1549) 
show great metrical variety'. B.L.J. 

A Myrroure for Magisiratet, ed. William 
Baldwin (1559). ed. L. B. Campbell (1938). 

E. I. Fcasey. ‘W. Baldwin’, in Mod. L^g. 
Rev. (1925). J.R.B. 

Bale, John, bishop of Ossory (•Cove, nr 
Dunwich 21 XI 2495; coDorothy?; fXl 
2563), English play-wright. of uncom¬ 
promising. often irascible temper, who 
asserted ius reformed beliefs in his marriage, 
in objection to consecration in his see by 
the Romish rite (1553). in his controversiid 
writings and in the production of plays at 
Kilkenny market-cross on Sunday after¬ 
noons. His King John and God* 5 Promises 
show talent and powerful feeling. His 
catalogue anticipates a later generation of 
scholars. 

Dramatic Writings, ed. J. Farmer (1907).— 
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Controierstal Writitigs: A Selerdon, cd. H- 
Christmas (1849 ).—Index Briiarmiae Scrip- 
loriitn, cd. R. L. Poole and M. Bateson (1902). 

B.L.J. 

Ballantync, Roiifrt Michael (•Edin¬ 
burgh 24 IV 1825; fRomc 8 II 1894), 
voluminous Scottish author of boys’ tales. 
Many of these derive an unusual force and 
vividness from their reflection of the 
author’s personal experience; he spent 
six years in the Hudson Bay territories. 
His best known work is The Coral Island 
{1858). Sec also Fersonal Recollections 
(i' 893 )- JK. 

Balmes Urpia, Jaime ("Vich, Barcelona 
1810; 1848), Spanish writer. He 

took religious orders, became professor of 
mathematics and after 1840 took an active 
part in the political and literary world. 
The most important Spanish thinker of his 
time, he aimed at restoring philosophical 
studies in Spain (Filosofia fundamental). 
His El proteslantismo comparado con el 
catolicismo (1844). in answer to Guizot's 
History of European Civilization, is an 
interesting philosophical-historical defence 
of Roman Catholicism. Tolerant by 
nature with an eclectic common-sense 
attitude, he strove to reconcile the political 
and ideological forces dividing Spain. 

Obras Complelas {2 vols, 1948).— The 
Inquisition, tr. anon. (1841). 

M. Mendndez y Pdnyo, Dot palabras sobre 
el centetiario de B. (1910); A. Pidal, ‘B. y 
Donoso Cortes’, in La Etpanadel Siglo XIX, 3. 

R.M.N. 

Bahickl, Michal, pseud. Elpidon (•Cra¬ 
cow 29 IX 1837; -Isuicidc diid. 17 X 1901), 
Polish playwright, novelist and short-story 
writer. At first a poet, he distinguished 
himself in bourgeois comedies of great 
vivacity. In his novels he combines 
humour with satire. 

Plays: Radcy pana radey (1872); Dom ot- 
warly (1883); Grube ryby (1885).— Novel: 
Blytzczace nedze (1870).— Short Stories: 
Nmeele i obrazki (1885 ).—Pisma (14 vols, 
1885-93). 

K. Bartoszcwicz, M. B. (1902). S.S. 

BalzaC) Honors de (•Tours 20 V 1799; 
00 1850 Eveline, Countess Hanska; f Paris 
21 VIII 1850), French novelist. His life 
is a strange story of incredible industry, 
wild financial speculations, poverty and 
ostentation, great emotional and material 
disasters, which recalls the careers of some 
of the characters in the Comddie humaine. 
His childhood was unhappy. His mother 
openly preferred her illegitimate son Henri 
to Honor6 whom she described as ‘ the fruit 


of duty and chance’ and whom she only 
visited once during the six years that he 
was at school at Vendbme. In spite of 
this his home-life had a considerable in¬ 
fluence on his work. His parents were 
both interested in religion and ideas. His 
father had a taste for the thinkers of the 
Enlightenment, his mother for ‘ illuminists ’ 
like Swedenborg and Saint-Martin. This 
explains the novelist’s interest in super¬ 
natural phenomena and the occult which is 
apparent in the philosophical section of the 
Comddie humaine. His early unhappiness 
also accounts for some of his emotional 
entanglements. When he was ttventy- 
three, he embarked upon a liaison with 
Mme Bemy, known as ‘la Dilccta’, who 
was part mother-figure and part mistress. 
Although she was almost mice his age, her 
influence on the man and the writer was 
undoubtedly beneficial. This v«s fol¬ 
lowed in 1832 by an unhappy affair with 
the Marquise de Castries whom he 
pilloried in the Duchesse de Langeois. The 
same year he received an anonymous ‘ fan 
letter’ from Mme Hanska, the wife of a 
Polish nobleman whom he called ‘I'fitran- 
gire who was his mistress for many years 
and whom he married after the death of 
her husband. 

Balzac’s parents intended him to become 
a lawyer and from 1816 to 1819 he worked 
first in a barrister’s then in a solicitor's 
office where he acquired his extensive 
knowledge of criminal and bankruptcy law. 
In 1825 he engaged in the first of his un¬ 
fortunate business ventures as printer- 
publisher which two years later led to 
bankruptcy proceedings and the partial 
ruin of his family. He stood unsuccess¬ 
fully for parliament as a neo-lcgitimist in 

1832. He was also an unsuccessful 
candidate for the French Academy in 1848 
and 1849. 

The formative influences among con¬ 
temporary writers were Sir Walter Scott, 
Fenimore Cooper and Mrs RadcUffe. He 
began his literary career as the anonymotu 
author of adventure stories of which Stdnse 
and Argow le pirate are the best known. 
The idea of the Comddie hximaine came to 
him in a flash of inspiration after the 
publication of Le Mddeein de campagne in 

1833. In the famous foreword, written 
in 1842, he outlined his theory of human 
species corresponding to zoological species 
and declared that his ambition was to 
‘faire concurrence k I’^tat civil’. It was 
probably this theory which induced some 
of his earlier critics to claim him as a 
realist; but though the Comddie humaine is 
a panorama of French life from the 
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Revolution to the end of the reign of Louis- 
Philippe, later critics accept the view of 
Balzac as a ‘nsionary' which was first 
advanced by Baudelaire in his essay on 
Thiophile Gautier. His genius lies in his 
power of creating a world which is essen¬ 
tially his own and in his immense vitality. 

La Comidie humatne: A. £tudes de M(Eur5 . 
i. Scenes de la vie priv^c; La Maisoft du chat- 
qui-p^loie, Lt Bal de sceauXy La Vendetta, Vrtt 
Doiible famille, La Paix de menage, £tude de 
femme, Gobseck (1830); Une Fille d'£xe (1830- 
39); La Fentfne de trente am (1831-44); La 
Bourse, Madame Fimiant, Le Message, La 
Femme abandonnie, Le Colonel Chabert [La 
Grenadiire] (1832); Le Fire Goriot (1834-35 ; 
Old Goriot, tr. M. A. Crawford, 1951); Le 
Contrat de mariage {1835); UInterdiction, La 
j^Sesse de Vathie (1836); Beatrix (1839); La 
Fausse maitresse (1841); Mhnoires de deux 
jeuw marines (1841 -42; T/ie Tuo Young 
Brides, tr. H. James, 2902); Albert Savarus, 
Un Debut dans la vie. Autre Bude de femme 
(1842); Honoritie (1843); Modesie Mignon 
(1844). 2. Scenes de la Vie de Province: 
Le Cure de Tours (1832); VlUmtre Gaudissart, 
Eugdrtie Grandet (1833); Le Cabinet des Antibes 
(183^38, 1839); L^2 Vieille fille (1837); Les 
Ulusiom per dues (1837-39, 1843 ; Lost Illusions, 
tr. K, Rainc, 1951); Pierrette (1840); Ursule 
MirouH (1841}; La RabouUlexue (1841-42); 
La Muse du dipartement (1843). 3. Scenes 

dc la Vie Parisienne: Sarrasine (1831); 
Histoire des treise : Ferrugus (1833), La 
Duehesse de Langeais (2833-34), ^ Fille aux 
yeux d*or (1834-35); Focino Cane (1836); Let 
Employis, Histoire de la grandeur et de la 
decadence de Cisar Biroiteau (1837; Cisar 
liirotuau, tr. J. H. Simpson, 1928); La Matson 
Nucingen (1838); Let Secrets de la Princesse de 
Cadigruxn (2839); Splendeurs et misses des 
courtisanet (1 83 9-47); Pierre Grassou, Un 
Prince de la Bohime (1840); VEnvers de Vhis¬ 
toire contemporaine (1842-46); Gaudissart II 
(1844); Un Homme d'affaires (1845); Let 
Camldsem sam U savoir, La Cousine Bette 
(1846; Cousin Bette, tr. K. Rainc, 1948); Le 
Cousin Pom (1847; Cousin Pom, tr. N. 
Cameron, 2950); Les Petits bourgeois (1854). 

? . Setoet dc la Vie Politique: Les Chouam 
1829); Un Episode sous la Terreur, Une 
Passion dam le ^sert (1830); Z. Marcos {2 840); 
Une TMbreuse affaire (1842); Le Dipuii 
d*Arcis (1847). 5. Scenes de la Vie dc Cam- 

pagne: Le Midecin de campagne (1833); Le 
Lys dam la valUe (1835); Le Curl de village 
(2838-39); Let Paysam (1844). B. £tude$ 
PHILOSOPHIQUES: Adieu, El Verdugo, L*Elixir 
de la longue t;ie (1830); La Peau de chagrin [The 
Fatal Skin, tr. C. Paul, 2949), Jisus Christ en 
Flandre, Le Chff^d^ceuvre inconnu, Le Riquisi- 
tUmnaire, Maitre Cornilius, VAuberge rouge, 
Les Proscrits (1832); UEnfant maudit (1831- 
36); Sur Catherine de Midicis (1831-41); Le 
Marana (1832); Louis Lambert (1832-33); La 
Recherche de tabsolu (2834): Melmoth ricon^ 
eilii, Un Drome au bord de la mer, SiraphUa 
(1835); Gar^ora (1837); MastimiUa Doni 
(1839). C. Etudes ANAtYTiQUES: Phytiologie 
21 ^ 


du mariage (1829; The Physiology of Marnage, 
tr. F. Macnamani. 1925); Petites misses de la 
tu eonjugale (1830, 1840, 2845).— La Comedse 
humaine (tr. C. Bell, E. Marriage, R. S. Scott, 
J. Waring, cd. G. Saintsbur>\ 40 vols, 1895-98, 
should 1 ^ used with circumspection). Mis- 
CELlw^vEOCS: Lettres d VElrang^re (3 vols, 2899, 
1906. 1933) i Lettres d sa famille 1809-1850 
[^iters to his Ftsmily, tr. W. S. Hastings, 1934; 
French text, 1950); CEuvres computes, cd. M. 
BouCcron and H. Longnon (40 vols, 1912—40). 

H. James, French Poets and Kcn elists (1875), 
Notes on Novelists (1924); E- R. Curtius, B. 
(1923 in Gcr.; French tr. 2933); E. Preston, 
Recherches sur la technique de B. (1926); M. 
Bardechc,B. rornancier(ig^o, 2947); G. Mayer, 
txi Qualification affective dam Us romans de B. 
(1940); P. Bertault, B. Vhomme et Varuvre 
(1946; excellent manual); S. Zweig, B. (tr. 
W. and D. Rose, 1947). M .T. 

Balzac^ Jean-Louis Guez de (♦Angoulime 
2597; fBalzac, Charente 1654), French 
essayist and letter-writer. His polished 
and elegant correspondence, particularly 
with habitues of the Hdtcl de Kambouillct 
and with fellow-members of the French 
Academy of which he was one of the 
original 'forty*, was inftucntial in the 
development of French prose. 

Pranises Lettres (2628-37), crir. cd. H. 
Bibas and K. T. Butler (2 vols, 1933); 
CEuvres completes (2 vols, 1665); (Euvres 
choisics, cd. lil. Moreau (1854}. 

G. Guillaunuc, J.-L, G. de B, et la prose 
franfaise (1927)* G.B. 

Ban, Matija (•Ragiisa 4 XII 1818; tBel¬ 
grade 1 III 2903), Serbian poet, dramatist 
and politician. He heezme tutor in the 
Serbian royal family and later professor of 
French at Belgrade university, diplomatic 
envoy and head of the government press 
bureau. In addition to political writings 
he composed numerous poems, though his 
lyrical gifts were not great. His best works 
are his plays, of which he wrote more than a 
dozen on patriotic and historical themes. 

Poems: Raslifne pjesme (2 vols, 1853, 1861). 
— PUiYS: Mjerinui (2 849); Start Ktteza 
Dobroslava (1851}; Kralj Vulkalin (1857).— 
Sabrana Djela (1889). S.C. 

Bann> Sanskrit author of the Harsha 
Charita ('Life of Harsha*, tr. E. B. Ck>wcn 
and F. W. Thomas, 1897) and Kddatnbari 
(tr. C. Ridding, 2896), a romance set in the 
court of the emperor Harsha of Kanauj 
(A.D. 606-47)- H.G.R. 

Bances Candamo, Francisco Antonio 
DB (^Sabugo, Avilis 1662?; fLezuztx 
1709 ?)> Spanish dramatist, poet and critic. 
He studied in Seville. He wrote a very 
interesting work on the theatre. His play^s 
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owed much to Calderon, his verse to 
Gongora, but he contrived to produce plays 
and poems that are not entirely derivative. 
His work is unjustly neglected. 

Ohras Hricos (1720; ed. F. Gutierrez, I 949 ); 
Obras c6niic(is{2 vols, 1722); Bibl. Autorcs Esp., 
49 and 58; '"I'catro dc los tcatros", in Revista 
de Arch., Bibl. y Mus. (1901-02). 

C. CiicrN’o Arango, Don F. ^1. de B. C., 
eiludio biogrdfuo y crllico (1916). E.M.\\ . 

Bancroft, George (•Worcester. Mass. 3 X 
1800; 001827 Sarah Dwight, 001838 Mrs 
Elizabeth Bliss; fWashington, D.C. 17 I 
1891), American historian. Education at 
Han-ard and abroad gave him perspective 
for his massive History oj the United States 
(6 vols. 1883-85), valuable now for its 
expression of the democratic spirit of his 
times. 

Poetns (1823): A Plea for the Constitution of 
the United Slates (1886). 

M. A. Dc W. Howe, The Life and Letters of 
D. (2 vols, 1908); R. B. Nyc, B.: Brahmin 
Rf6f/(i944). H.L.C. 

Bancroft, John (fLondon 1696), English 
surgeon who wTote The Tragedy of 
Sertorius, played at Drury Lane 1679. To 
Bancroft arc attributed King Edtcard III 
(1691) and Henry //, King of England 
(1693) in Six Plays by Mr Mountfort 
(1720). B.L.J. 

Bancroft, Thomas (•Swarston; <01626 
Rebecca Errington; tBradley 5 IX 1658), 
English poet with smooth competent style. 
Me celebrates many contemporary’ writers 
in Tteo Books of Epigramrttes and Epitaphs 
(1639). 

The Glutton's FVairr (1633; repr. Roxburghc 
Club 1817); The Heroical Loier, or Antheon 
and Fidelia B.L.J. 

Bandcllo, Matieo (•Castclnuovo Scrivia 
1485; fB^^sens, Garonne 1561), Italian 
prose-writer and poet. His masterpiece is 
his collection of short stories, {Le Novelle, 
written between 1510 and 1560). one of 
which, Giulietta e Romeo, is the origin of 
Shakespeare's Romeo and Juliet. He also 
wrote lyric poetry (// Canzoiiiere, 1544) in 
the style of the imitators of Petrarch. 

Le Novelle, crit. cd. G. Brognoligo (4 vols, 
1910), cd. G. Balsamo Crivclli (1910-11; 
with hihlio.); II Camoniere, cd. F. Picco 
(1923); Tutle le opere, cd. F. Flora (2 vols, 
1934-35 ; with important preface). 

G. Brognoiigo, M. D. (1932); L. di Francia, 
Novellisliea, II (1924-25; critical evaluation 
of the short stories). B.R. 

Bang, Herman Joachim (*Adserballe 20 
IV i8s7;tOgden, Utah 49 I 1912), Danish 


novelist and short-story writer. After a 
vain effort to become an actor, Bang began 
to write, but in his private life he never 
ceased acting, and there is much affectation 
also in some of his works. As a writer he 
cultivated the small things: insignificant 
people, the grey, lonely, miserable men and 
women who are normally overlooked. In 
his ' tragic idylls ’ he identified himself with 
these Silent Beings, who lived Under the 
Yoke. His impressionistic style is in¬ 
fluenced by Hans Andersen and Jonas Lie. 
His best novels, such as Ved Vejen, Tine 
(1889) and Ludvigsbakke (i896,s»/<i2 
Brandi) arc sensitive masterpieces of Dan¬ 
ish realism; others are ambitious failures, 
full of a degenerate/iH de siecle atmosphere. 

Realisme og Realisler (1879); Kritiske Studier 
og Udkast (1880); Haablose Sleegter (1880); 
Herhjemme og derude (1881); Feedra (1883); 
Stille Eksisteraer (1886); (1887); Under 

Aaget (1890); Ti Aar (1891); Del hvide Hus 
(1898); Del graa Hus (1901); Mikael (1^4); 
De tiden Fadreland (1906; Eng. tr. Denied a 
Country-. 1927); 5 <r/iomme Fortallinger (tsfoj); 
Masker og Mermesher (1910; Eng. tr. A Play 
and some Poems, 1943); Ida Brandi (Eng. tr. 
1928); Vterkeri Mindeudgave{6vo\s, 1920-21). 
— B.'s Vandreaar fortalt i Breve til P. Natuen 
(1918). 

P. A. Rosenberg, H. B. (i 9 > 2 ): A. Levin, 
Fra Bang's Joumaiistaar E.B. 

Banim, John (•Kilkenny 3 IV 1798; 
^ibid. 13 VIII 1844), Irish novelist, dram¬ 
atist, poet. With his brother, Michael, he 
wrote The O'Hara Tales (1825), vigorous, 
realistic sketches of the Irish peasantry, 
modelled upon Scott, and a number of 
novels of uneven merit. His tragedy 
Damon and Pythias was performed at 
Covent Garden 28 V 1821. 

P. J. Murray, Life ofj. B. (1857). R.McH. 

Banim, Michael (•Kilkenny 5 VIII 
1796; fBootetstow’n, Dublin 30 VIII 
1874), Irish novelist; brother of John 
Banim and his collaborator in novels and 
stories of Irish life, which the brothers 
designed to treat with greater accuracy and 
understanding. R .M c .H. 

Banville, Theodore de (*Mouiins 14 III 
1823; tParis 13 III 1891), French poet. 
Banville first came under the influence of 
the romantics (Hugo, Gautier) and must be 
regarded as their disciple. He later be¬ 
came one of the leaders of the Parnassian 
school. He was a journalist, a writer^ of 
some pleasant fiction and a 'columnist' 
with a lively wit. It is through his poems, 
however, especially his ballades, that he has 
survived. He is an outstanding example 
of that virtuosity which equates art with 
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the overcoming of difficulties. His tech- 
nique, dependent on verbal acrobatics, is 
set forth in his Petit Traite de Versification 
Fraufaise (1872). 

: Les CariaiuUs Let Stalactites 

(1846; crit. ed. E. M. Souffrin. 1942); Odes 
Funambulesques (1857).—Pi^vs: Le Beau 
Leandre (1856); Gringoire (j866); Deidamia 
(1876); /-e Baiser (1888); Aesope (1893).— 
Novel ; Marcel Rate (1891). —Short Stories : 
Esquisses Parisiennes (1859) ; Contes F/eriques 
(1882): Contes lUrolques (1884); Contes Bour¬ 
geois (i 885).— Varioi'S : Histoire du Rotnan- 
tisme (1874); Mes Souvenirs (1882); Ballads. 
tr. A. T. Strong (1913). 

B. (1912): J. Carpentier, 
T.deB.Uqzs). M.G.;J.P.R. 

Banzan: see Kumazawa Ban’z.an. 

Baour Lormian, Pierre Marie (•Tou¬ 
louse 24 III 1770; tParis 10 XII 1854). 
French writer. A declared champion of 
the ‘classicism’ of the first empire, and a 
relentless enemy of the romantics (who 
called him balourd-dormant or ‘drowsy 
oaf’). He had no great gift of originality, 
and most of his work consists of epic poems 
inspired by the literature of foreign coun¬ 
tries, such as his Podsies Galliques (1801), 
an adaptation of Ossian. He was also a 
dramatic author, and wrote the libretto of 
one opera, Lajdrusalem ddlivrde (1812). 

Verse: Ixt Jerusalem ddlivrde (179s)' 
LAtlanude (1818); U litre de yob (1847).— 
Pi-Avs: Oniasis (1806); Mahomet // (i8io). 

L. S< 5 chtf, Le C/naele de la Muse Francaise 
<’903). M.G.: J.P.R. 

Barahona de Soto, Luis (•Lucena 1547; 
tAntequera IS 9 S). Spanish poet. After 
studying in Granada, Osuna and Seville, 
he practised medicine in Antequera. He 
was in touch with Herrera, Silvestre and 
Acufia. He wrote an imitation of Ariosto 
and two classical fables as well as satires, 
eclogues and odes of considerable elegance. 
Some dialogues on hunting are also attri¬ 
buted to him. 

F-. Rodriguez Marin, L. B. de S. (1903); Las 
Idgrimas de Angdliea (fscs. repr., New York, 
1904); DUUogos de la monterfa, ed. F. R. de 
Uhagdn (1890). E.M.W. 

Barakovld, Juraj (•Plemid, nr Zara 1549; 
fRome 1628), Dalmatian priest and poet, 
known mainly for his Jarula (1618), 
comprising rhymed translations from the 
Bible, and Vila Slovinka (1614), a long 
poem celebrating the origin, history and 
contemporary events of the city of Zara, 
which is uneven in style and content but a 
landmark in Yugoslav literary develop- 

S.C. 


BARATYNSKY 

Baranauskas (also Baronas). Antava-s 
(•.AnykSeiai 17 I ,835: fSeinni 26 XI 
1902). Lithuanian poet and scholar. Hav- 
ing learnt Polish and Russian in childhood, 
he snidicd at theological academies in 
Vamiai and Sr Petersburg, subsequently 
became a professor and from 1884 to 1897 
was assistant bishop of Samogitia. .As a 
poet Baranauskas is known chiefly by 
‘Anyk^iiai Grove’, a s\Tnbolic descriptive 
poem which laments the Lithuanian scene 
in terms of a stripped grove. Manv of his 
Lithuanian songs, sacred and sccuiar, en¬ 
joyed popularity. Some of his verse is in 
Polish. In the 1860s he turned increas¬ 
ingly to dialectology and mathematics. 

Attykiciq filelis (185S-59); Pasiknlh^jimas 
giesmmmko su (1859); Vyskupo 

Berranausko dvasilkos giesm^s (1909); Vyskupo 
Baranousko raltai (1912). 

J. Daubanis, Vvskupas A. B. figii)- J 
Tumas, A. B. (1924L M- BirziJka. Barono 
gyvemmas tr raltai (1924) nnd If Barono 
poezijos (1925); A. Dambrauskas. I’sgesf 
ztburiai (1930) \\’.K.’\I. 

Baranovich, L.azar’ (*1620; tChemjgov 
1693). Russian archbishop. Apart from 
various pamphlets, nvo collections of his 
sermons in Russian. Mech dukJiovny (1666) 
and Truby slaves propofcdnykh (1679), were 
published. He also composed a book of 
Polish verse. Lutnia ApoUinosca (1671). 

N. Sumtsov. L. B. (1885). J.L. 

Barantscvich, Kazimir Stanislavovich 
(•St Petersburg 22 V 1851; f ?). Russian 
author of Polish extraction. Influenced 
by Dostoyevsky, he took up in his works 
the ‘insulted and injured’, as well as all 
kinds of social failures, whose misery’ he 
described with sympathy and with a sincere 
‘populist’ bend. 

Sohranie soehtneniy (14 vols, 1908-12). 

Tumin, Ideinye ptsateli (1909). J.L. 

Baratynsky, Evoeny Abramovich (•St 
Petersburg 1800; fNaples 1844), Russian 
poet and the most gifted member of the 
‘Pushkin pliiade’. Expelled from school, 
he served as a soldier in Finland and 
gradually fell a victim to his own pessi¬ 
mism. A poet of thought and of philo¬ 
sophic monologue, he was a romantic 
clinging to the classical tradition. His 
three principal narrative poems arc Eda, 
Bal and Tsyganka. Some of Baratynsky’s 
best and tersest lyrics appeared in his last 
collection, Sumerki (1842). His short¬ 
hand poetic technique requires consider¬ 
able collaboration from the reader, but the 
reward is worth while. 

Y. Verkho^ky. E. A B. (1916); P. P. 
rilippovich, Zhtan 1 (vorchestvo Barat^nskogo 
(1917); L Medvedeva, E.A. B. (1944). J.L. 
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Barbaro, Ebmoi.ao or Almoro {•Venice 
1453; fRomc 1493), Italian humanist. A 
pupil of Poniponius Laetus at Rome, he 
later taught eloquence and philosophy at 
Padua where he made important contribu¬ 
tions to Aristotelian studies. His Casiiga* 
tiofics pliniatiae (1492-93) arc corrections 
and emendations of Pliny's Historia 
naturalis. 

A. Ferriguto, A, B., Valta cultura del 
Settentrione d'Italia nel Quattrocento (1922); 
R. Sabbadini, in Giorn. stor. lett. ital., \i2 
(1923). B.R. 

Barbaro, Francesco (•Venice 1390; 
•fibid. 1454), Italian humanist. His De re 
uxoria (completed in 1416) was published 
in Paris in 1513 by Andri Tiraqueau, the 
leader of the circle of humanists and 
lawyers which was frequented by Rabelais 
during his years at Fontcnay-lc-Comtc, 

P. Gothein, F. li., Frtihhumanismus und 
Staatskunst in Venedig (1932). B.R« 

Barbauld, Anna Letitia, n^c Aikin 
(•Kibworth-Harcourt 20 VI 1743; to 1774 
Rochemont Barbauld; fStoke Newington 
9 III 1825), English poet. A learned and 
pious schoolteacher who wrote popular 
devotional verse and moral pieces for 
children. It tvas she who complained that 
The Ancient Mariner lacked a moral and 
provoked Coleridge’s famous defence. 

Poems (1773); Miscellaneous Pieces in Prose 
(with her brother, John Aikin, 1773); Lessons 
for Children from ttvo to three years old (1778); 
Hymns in Prose for Children (1781); Evenings at 
Home (with J. Aikin, 2 scries, 1792-95, 1798). 
—r/re Works of A. L. R., ed. L. Aikin (2 vols, 
182s). 

A. L. Ic Breton, A Memoir of Mrs B. (1874); 
G. A. Ellis, A AfewoiV, LelterSt and a Selection 
from the Writings of A. L. B. (2 vols, 1874); 
Lady Thackeray Ritchie, A Book of Sibyls 
(1883). B.H. 

Barbaz, Abraham Louis (•Amsterdam 
1770; \ibid. 14 VII 1833), Dutch poet, 
critic, playwright and translator of plays. 

Herzilia (1800; play); Amtels Schoxneburg 
(1808-09; periodical). J.W.W. 

BarbcrlnOi Andrea da (•Barberino, Val- 
delsa c. 1370; fFlorcncc c. 1432), Italian 
cantastorie, author of I Reali di Francia^ an 
important compilation in prose of stories 
from the Carolingian epics. The following 
romances were also compiled (and recited) 
by him: Aspramonte, Storie Narbottesif 
Aiolfo, Ugono d^Avemia and Guerrino 
Meschino^ a popular story also treated by 
Tullia d^Aragona. 

/ Reali di Francia, ed, G. VandelU (1892- 


iQOc); for the grosvth of the Italian romantic 
epic, see bihlio. on Ariosto and Boiardo. 

B.R. 

Barbcy d*Aur6villy» Jules Am^d^e 
(•Saint-Sauvcur-lf-Vicomte, 2 XI 1808; 
tParis 23 IV 1889), French novelist and 
critic. Barbcy d’.Aurcvilly came of an 
aristocratic Norman house. He at first 
led the life of a dandy, but the ruin of his 
fanuly fortunes drove him into journalism 
(1851). Poverty bred in him an attitude of 
haught)' aloofness. He was an ardent 
royalist and an uncompromising Catholic. 
As a writer he was possessed of a somewhat 
violent originality and nicknamed le 
Conndtable des Lettres. Two women, Mme 
de Bouglon and Louise Reid, contested his 
affections. His novels show a combination 
of the romantic, the realistic and the 
mystical. He was an aggressive and 
damaging critic. Largely unknown or 
despised during his lifetime, his reputation 
has increased considerably during the 
present century. 

Novels and Short SToatBs: Une Vieille 
Maitresse (1849); VEnsorceUe (1854); Ae 
Chevalier des Touches (1864); Vn Pritre Marii 
(186$); Les Diaholiques (1874; Tlxe Dioholiques^ 
tr. E. Boyd, 1926); Une Histoire sans Nom 
(1883); Ce gui ne meurt pas {1884).—Criticism : 
J^s Qsuvtes el Its Hommes (26 vols, 1860-1909); 
1 ^ Thidtre contemporain (5 vols, 1888-96).— 
(Euvres computes (17 vols, 1926-27). 

LesCahiers Aurivilliem{igzS \ L. Riotor, 
B. d'A.^ Conn^table des Lettres (1933); A, Le 
Corbeiller, Les Diaholiques de B. d*A. (1940); 
J. Canu, B. d'A. (1945). M.G,; J.P.R, 

Barbier, Henri Aucustb (•Paris 29 IV 
1805; |Nicc 13 II 1882), French poet, 
trained for the law. In 1830 he won fame 
overnight by his first satire {La Curde), He 
was a violent and eloquent writer who tilted 
turn and turn about at the vices of the age, 
political corruption, the illusions of *the 
people the degeneracy of Italy (// Pianto, 
1833), and English industrialism (Lazare^ 
^833). After 1837 much of the fire went 
out of his satire, its place being taken by a 
sensitive melancholy. Les lanibes (1831) 
brought him immense popularity, but the 
critics of the 20th century have almost 
completely forgotten him, ^ough a num¬ 
ber of militant poets claim literary kinship 
with him. 

Verse: Satira Dramatiques (1837); Chants 
civils et religieux (1841); Rimes Hdrdtques 
(1 843) ; Les Sylves ( 1864) ; Les Nottvelles 
Satires (1865); Poisies Posihssmes (1884).— 
Prose : Trois Passions ( 1867) ; Souvenirs (1880- 

83). 

L. S6ch6, Le Centenaire de B. (X905). 

M.G.; J.P.R* 
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Barbieri. or Asenjo Barbieri, Francisco 
(•1823; t^894)» Spanish composer, writer 
and historian. As a composer his name is 
linked with the 19th-century revival of the 
zarzuela (q.v.). A first-rate musicologist 
and scholar, he wrote, amongst other 
things, the histor>' of the zarzuela and col¬ 
lected a superb CancicffierOy an indispens¬ 
able work for the study of old Spanish 
music. 

Cancionero musUal de I05 si^los XV y XVI 
(1890} ; lieseria liistdrica de la Zarzuela (1864); 
Sobre el carxto de Ultreja (1883). R.M.N. 

Barbieri> Giovanni Maria (•Modena 
1519; 1574), Italian poet and scholar. 

His researches into Provencal and early 
Italian poetry entitle him to be regarded as 
the founder of Romance studies. His 
Hime have interesting contemporary refer¬ 
ences to Castelvetro and Caro. 

Arte del rimare, or DelVorigine della poesia 
rimata (1790). 

G. Bertoni, G. M. B. e g/i siudi romanzi 
(1905)5 Rime di C. A/. B. (1907); V. De 
Bartholomacis, Le carte di G. A/. B. (1927); 
G. Bertoni in Giorn. $tor. lett. ital., 94 (1929). 

B.R. 

BarbouTt John (•Aberdeen? c, 1320; 
ti395), Scottish poet. Appointed arch¬ 
deacon of Aberdeen (1350s); travelled to 
Oxford (1357) and Paris (1364 and 1368); 
later an officer in the household of King 
Robert II. His historical romance, The 
BruSy a 20-book poem of over 13,000 octo¬ 
syllabic lines, recounts the adventures of 
Robert the Bruce and Sir James Douglas 
with verve, a high sense of heroic character 
and action, and (for its time) remarkable 
historical accuracy. The Bros exists in 
two 15th-century MSS; the earliest 
printed versions are 1571 and r6i6; tr. G. 
Eyre-Todd (1907); best ed. by W. M. 
Mackenzie (1909). 

J. M. Ro$$, Scottish History and Literature 
(1884); G. Neilson, B., Poet and Translator 
(1900); F. Brie, Die nationale Literatur Schott^ 
lands (1937). J.K. 

Barclay^ Alexander (^1475 ?; tCroydon 
8 VI 1552), Scottish poet and translator. 
Priest in college of Ottery St Mary, Devon¬ 
shire; c. 15x1 monk of Ely; later a Canter¬ 
bury Franciscan; rector of All Hallows, 
London, 1552. His Eclogues^ satiric and 
didactic in emphasis, and based on the 
example of M^tuan, are apparently the 
earliest English pastorals. His best known 
work, The Shyp of Polys, is an adaptation 
of Sebastian Brant's Narrenschiff as a 
satire on English society. 

Castell of Laboure (1505); The Shyp of Polys 
(1509; ed. T. H. Jamieson, 1874); Eeloguee 


(I-III, 1515 ; 1 \*-V, 1521 ; cd. B. White, 1927); 
The Mirrour oj Good Manners (1523; Spenser 
Soc., 1885). 

A. Pompen, The English V^etsions of the Ship 
of Fools (1925). J K. 

Barclay, John (•Pont-i-Mousson 28 I 
1582; CC1605 Louise Debonnaire; 1 Rome 
13 \'III 1621), Scottish writer of Latin 
poetr>*, and prose satire. Ilis fame rests 
on the Satyricon and the At gents, satirical 
romances in the tradition of Petronius. He 
ridicules l>oih indisiduals and classes, 
especially the Jesuits, and is esteemed for 
his Latin stvle. 

Prose: Satyrieon (1603—07); Apologia 
(161 o); Jeon Animorum (1614); Argetiis (1621). 
—Verse : Sylvae (1606); Poanata (1615). 

P. A. Bcckcr, 'J. B.*, in Zcitschr. f. vcrgl. Lit.- 
Gesch., rs (1904); A. Collignon, Kotes his- 
toriques, litt^aires et bibliographiqucs sur le 
Satyrieon dej. B. (1902). S.J.L. 

Barctti, Giuseppe (•Turin 24 IV 1719; 
tLondon 5 V 1789), Italian prose writer and 
critic. An admirer of English literature and 
science and a friend of Samuel Johnson, he 
left Italy (1751) and lived for many years in 
London. Later, hoping to encourage 
writing with a serious content in Italy, he 
brought out a critical periodical. La Frusta 
lettcraria (1763-65), violently attacking 
'bad authors*. Under the assun^cd name 
of Artstarco Scannabue he condemned 
Goldoni, // Cqfft\ grammarians and pur¬ 
ists, the imitators of Petrarch and especially 
'that most celebrated litcrar>' childishness 
called Arcadia". In 1777 he wrote a 
spirited defence of Shakespeare in reply to 
the criticisms of V'oltairc. Barctti also 
composed occasional verse, the Lettere 
familiari (1760) describing his travels in 
Spain and Portugal, and an enthusiastic 
account of the Manners and Customs of 
Italy (1768). 

Opere, ed. Piccioni (6 voU, I9ii“36); cd. 
Classici (4 vols, 1838-39). 

L. Collison Morlcy, G. B. and his Friends 
(1909); A. Dcvollc, G. B. Suoi rapporti eon 
Johnson, Voltaire e Parini (1932); C. Cordis, 

* Dibliografia spcciale, 76 in Problemi ed 
Orientamenti cntici, x (1948). M.W. 

Bargeoi Pietro Ancbli : see Anceli, P. A. 

Barham, Richard Harris (•Canterbury 
6 XII1788; CO 1814 Caroline Smart; fLon- 
don 17 VI 1845), English humorist. Edu¬ 
cated Oxford; ordained 1813. Barham's 
burlesque narrative poems appeared in 
Bentley's Miscellany from 1837 under the 
pseudonym ‘Thomas Ingoldsby*. Gro¬ 
tesque, farcical, often eerie in content, these 
me^eval, monkish tales derive much of 
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thcir fun from Barham’s genial conversa* 
tional st>ie with its air>’ anachronism and 
eccentric rhyming. 

I'hr In^oUihy I^^ends or Mirth anti Martels 
(3 series, 1840-47). 

U. H. D. Barham, The Life and Letters of B. 
(2 vols, 1870). R.F. 

Barker^ James Nelson (•Philadelphia 17 
VI 1784; cciSir Marj' Rogers; fWash- 
ington, D.C, 9 III 1858), American 
playwright. Experimenting with varied 
dramatic forms, he used American themes 
and touched on contemporary affairs. 

Tears and Smiles (t8o8); The Indian Princess 
(1808); Marmion (1816). 

Paul H. Musscr, N. B. (1929). H.L.C. 

Barker, Mary Anne (•Jamaica 1831; 
CO 1852 Capt. George Barker (t 1861), 
CO 1865 F. N. Broome; fEngland 6 III 
ign), New Zealand writer of memoirs and 
sketches. Sheep-farmed in Canterbury 
1865-68. All her >vriting is distinguished 
by sympathetic obscrv'ation and graceful 
style. 

Station Life in Seto Zealand (1870); Station 
Amusements in A>u Zealand {iSy3). 

D.M.D. 

Barksted, Wili.tam {fl. 1611), English 
poet and actor, who played in Fletcher and 
Ben Jonson. He played for the Queen's 
Revels, the Lady Elizabeth's, and Prince 
Charles' Men, and possibly finished 
Marston's Insatiate Countess (1613). 

Alirrha the Alolher of Adonis (1607); Iliren 
(1611 ).—PoemSy cd. A. B. Grosart (1876). 

B.L.J. 

Barlow, Joel (•Redding, Conn. 24 III 
1754; 001781 Ruth Baldwin; tCracow, Po¬ 
land 24 XII 1812), /\merican poet, states¬ 
man. He wrote a dull patriotic poem, The 
Vision of Columbus (1787). One of the 
'Connecticut wits’, he is remembered for 
The Hasty Pudding (1796), a mock epic 
celebrating the American dish, commeal 
mush. 

The Political Writings of B. {1796). 

T. A. Zundcr, The Early Days of B. ^. from 
J 7 S 4 to lySy (1934). H.L.C. 

Barnard, Lady Anne, nie Lindsay (•Bal- 
carres Castle, Fife 6? XII 1750; C01793 
Andrew Barnard; fLondon 6 V 1825), 
Scottish and South African poet and letter- 
writer. She accompanied her husband to 
the Cape on his appointment as colonial 
secretary (1797 to 1802). A lively letter^ 
writer she is also remembered for her 
ballad Auld Robin Gray (1825). 

South Africa a Century Ago {1797^x801) 
(?r924)* 


D. Fairbridgc, Lady A. B. at the Cape 
(1924); M. Ma$$on» Lady A. B. (1948). 

E.R.S. 

Barnes, Barnabe (•Yorkshire 1 s7o ?; 
tDurham 1609), English poet and drama¬ 
tist. Influenced by Sidney, Barnes made 
a minor contribution to the revival of the 
sonnet in the 15903. The King's Men 
performed his turgid anti-papal tragedy, 
The Dct'iTs Charter^ at court in 1607. 

Verse: Parthenophxl and Parthenope (1593) ; 

A Divine Ceniurie of Spirituall Sonnets (1595); 
Poems^ cd. A. B. Grosart (1875). — Tragedy: 
The DiviVs Charter (1607; crit. ed. R. B. 
McKerrow, Louvain, 1904). 

M. Ecclcs, 'B. B.\ in Thomas Lodge and 
Other EUzabetharUy cd. C. J. Sisson (1933). 

W.A.A. 

Barnes, William (•Rushay, nr Pentridge 
22 II 1800; CO 1827 Julia NIiles; fWintcr- 
bomc Came 7 XII 2886), English poet and 
philologist. Of farming stock, Barnes 
worked for a solicitor, studied classics and 
was eventually ordained. His dialect 
poems arc both social documents and emo¬ 
tional expressions of unusual delicacy and 
depth. 

Htecmely Rhymes (1859); Poeyns of Rural Life 
in Common English (t868); Select PoemSy cd. 
Thomas Hardy (1908); Philological Crenrmar 
(1854); A Grammar and Glossary of the Dorset 
Dialect (1864); An Outline of English Speech-* 
Craft (1878); St Gcfylsta (the Helper): an 
Anglo-Saxon Delectus (1849); Titv; or, a Vietv 
of the Roots and Stew of the English as a Teu¬ 
tonic Tongue (1861). 

L. E. Baxter, The Life of B. (1887). B.H. 

Bamfield, Richard (•Norbury V 1574; 
11627), English poet. Strongly influenced 
by Virgil and Spenser, Bamfleld’s pastorals 
and sonnets are melodious but imitative. 
An ode and a sonnet of his were reprinted 
in The Passionate Pilgrim (1599) and sub¬ 
sequently attributed to Shakespeare. 

The Affectionate Shepherd (1594); Cynthia 
(1595); The Eneomion of Lady Peeunia (1598); 
all repr. A. H. Bullcn, Some Longer EUxa*^ 
bethan Poetns (1903). 

J. B. Hcnncman,‘B.'s Ode: ''As it fell upon 
day*'in FumivaU Miscellany (1901). 

W.A.A. 

Bamufiu, Simion (^Bosca Rom&na 1808; 
11 assy 1864), leader of the 1848 revolution 
in Transylvania. His fame rests on the 
eloquent speech he made at the Blv 
assembly on 15 May, 1848, still cited as an 
example of great oratory. 

G. Bogdan-Duica, fi.. Vieta si ideile lui 
(1924). A.V.W. 

Barony Robert (>?. 1645), English drania- 
tist and writer of verse, who plagiarized 
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Milton in The Cyprian Academy (1647) and 
Denham and Ben Jonson in Mirza, A 
Tragedy (x6^7). 

Baron’s borrowing from Jonson is treated 
by J. F. Bradley, in Mod. Lang. Notes, 34 
(1919). B.L.J. 

Baronas^ Aktanas: see Bakanavskas. 

Baronio, Cesare {•Sora 30 X 1538; 
fRome 30 VI 1607), Italian historian. Or¬ 
dained by St Philip Neri, a successful 
preacher on the origins and histor>' of the 
Christian church, Baronio succeeded him 
as leader of the order. Confessor of pope 
Clemens VIII, he was instrumental in 
securing the conversion to Roman Catho¬ 
licism of the French king Henry IV. Car¬ 
dinal (2596) and principal librarian at the 
Vatican^ he would have become pope at 
‘both conclaves in 1605, but for the opposi¬ 
tion of Spain, whose claims to Sicily he 
had contested in Tractatus de nxonarchia 
Siciliat, At the suggestion of St Philip he 
spent a lifetime in collecting and sifting an 
immense wealth of evidence on which he 
based his Annates ecclesiastici (iz vols; to 
Z198). Striving to prove the primacy of 
the church of Rome, he wrote the standard 
work for Roman Catholic historians, and 
while becoming the chief polemical target 
for non-Catholic scholars like Casaubon, 
set a landmark in the history of historical 
writing. 

E» Fueter, Gesch, d. neuereti IJisioriogrophie 
(2936) • H. V. Srbik, Cetsl u. Gesch, tom 
deutscticn Humanirrtius bis z, Cegenuart, i 
(1950). P.T. 

Barret, Robert (ft. 1603-06), English 
soldier and poet. Before 1598 he served 
among the French, Dutch, Italians and 
Spanish. Wrote an epic of 68,000 lines 
The Sacred Warr, still in MS. in the 
Bodleian. 

The Theorike and Practike of Moderne Warres 
(1598). B.L.J. 

Barrili, Anton Giulio (^Savona 1836; 
fCarcare 1908), Italian novelist and jour¬ 
nalist. Among his best novels arc Capitan 
Dodero (1865), S. Cecilia (1866), Val 
d^Olivi (1873), Com^ un sogno (1875); Cuor 
diferro e cuor d'oro (1877) is considered his 
masterpiece. His 60 novels arc for the 
most part superficial and sentimental love- 
stories concerning beautiful and virtuous 
women and their handsome and noble ad¬ 
mirers ; however, when a subject really 
interested him he could write movingly 
and with sincerity, as, for example, in his 
address to the university of Genoa on the 
occasion of the death of Garibaldi. 


U. Croce, La leitcratura dtlia muAu Italia, 1 
(1914): L. Russo, 1 narraton (1923); V. E. 
Morando, A. C. P. e i snoi tempt (1926). 

HR. 

Barrios, Migi ej. de, alias Daniel Levi dc 
Barrios (•Alontilla 1625?; tAmsterdam ? 
1701 ?), Spanish poet. He declared him¬ 
self a Jew in Leghorn, ser\‘cd as a Catholic 
in the Spanish army in Flanders, and lived 
as a Jew* in Ajnsterdam. His poems are 
often gongoristic and the subject matter 
trivial. lie occasionally wrote well on 
religious subjects. 

Coro de las ^lusas (Brussels. 1672); Fior 
de Apolo (Brussels, 1665); Poesias f<vnosas 
(Brussels, 1674). 

M. Menendez y Pelayo, Historia de lot 
heterodaxos espanoUs, V; C. Roth, A History of 
the yiarranot (1940). F.M.W'. 

Barros, joXo de (♦Viscu 1496; fRibeira 
dc Litdm zo X 1570), Portuguese historian. 
Brought up at the court of Manuel 1 , 
Barros enjoyed royal favour throughout his 
life. In 1533 he w^as appointed head of the 
Portuguese colonial administration. 

His first work was a romance of chivaliy, 
Crdnica do Entperador Clarimundo (1522). 
The glorification of Portugal’s achieve¬ 
ments, already an important element in 
this work, becomes a central feature of his 
Asia^ a grandiose history of Portuguese 
imperial expansion in the east, written at 
the suggestion of John III. 'Faking Livy 
for his model Barros sought to record his 
country's overseas conquests and dis¬ 
coveries with fitting grandeur. Both the 
Asia and the Clarimundo furnished Camdes 
with important elements for the composi¬ 
tion of Os Lusiadas. Barros also WTOte a 
number of smaller w'orks, including moral 
treatises and one of the first Portuguese 
grammars. 

Rdpica Pnefma (iS 3 *)? Gramdtica da lingua 
portugutta (1539); Didlogo da viciosa tergonha 
(1540); Didlogos sobre preceitos morais etn modo 
de jogo (1540): Asia de Jodo de Barros. Dm 
feitos que os Portugueses fizeram no descobri- 
mento e corxquista dos mares e terras do Oriente 
(D6cada 1 , 1552; II, ISS 3 » HI, 1563; IV 
ed. J. B. Lavanha, 1615, cd. H. Cidade, 

3 vols. 1945-46). Panegirieos (1655). 

A. Bai 2 o, Dccumentos in/ditos sobre Jodo de 
Barros (1917); H. Cidade, *Jo 2 o de Barros’, 
in Boletim de Filologia, Xl (1950). T.P.W. 

Barrow^ Isaac (^London X 1630; '[ibid. 

4 V 1677), English mathematician and 

divine famous for the vigour and weight of 
his sermons. Professor of Greek at Cam¬ 
bridge (1660) and Gresham professor of 
geometry (1662-70), resigned in favour of 
Newton. B.LJ. 
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Works, cd. }. 'I'lliotson (7 voU, 1830-31); 
Tlu’ohi:iral Works, cd. A. Napier (with notices 
by A. Hill and \V. Whewell, 9 vols, 1859). 

P. H- Osmond. /. li. (1944). J.R.B. 

Barry, Lord or Lording (‘London IV 
1580; ■\ibul. 1629), English dramatist 
whose identity has long been uncertain as 
‘Lodowich’, 'Lord David' or ‘Lording’ 
Apparently he is the ‘Lording’ who 
accompanied Raleigh to Guiana in 1617 
and has a record of piracy. 

Ram~AUy: Or Merrie-Tricks (1611; Tudor 
Facsimile Texts, 1913); W. J. Lawrence, ‘The 
Mysteric of Lodowick Barry’, Stud. Phil., 
XIV (1917); C. H. L. Ewen, Lording Barry, 
Poet and Pirate B.L.J. 

Bartb^lcmy (Bartholomaeus), Nicolas 
(•Loches 1478; fOflcans c. 1540), French 
Benedictine, humanist and neo-Latin poet. 
A friend of Erasmus and Budd and a wamt 
supporter of the New Learning. 

Epigrammata (1532); Christus Xylorriais 
(1529; a tragoedia strongly influenced by the 
vernacular mysthes ; enjoyed great contem¬ 
porary popularity). 

j. Rolland, ‘N. B. dc Loches’, in Rev. des 
dtudes litt. (1920); R. Lebdgue, La tragidie 
religieuse en France, 1514-73 (i9*9)* F.NV. 

Bartholomaeus Anglicus, properly Bar¬ 
tholomew DI' Glanville ( ft . 1230-50), 
English encyclopaedist. He entered the 
French province of the Franciscan Order, 
studied in Paris and, according to Salim- 
bcnc, also lectured there. He taught 
theology in Saxony. He compiled an 
encyclopaedia on natural history, De Pro- 
prieUilibus Renim, which was later trans¬ 
lated into English and French. 

De Proprietalibus Perwn (Cologne, 1470)', tr. 
J. J. Walsh, Medical Life, XL (1933). 

T. Plosman, ‘Bartholomaeus Anglicus', in 
Arch. Francisc. Hist., XII (1919); G. E. S. 
Boyar, ‘Bartholomaeus Anglicus and his 
Encyclopaedia’, in Joum. Eng. and Germanic 
Phil.. XIX (1920). R.R.R. 

BartoU, Danibllo (•Ferrara 12 II 1608; 
fRome 13 I 1685), Italian historian and 
polygraph; became a Jesuit at 15. His 
history of the Society includes the bio¬ 
graphies of Loyola and other Jesuit saints, 
and the history (in 27 books) of the Jesuit 
missions throughout the world. He also 
wrote moral, scientific, linguistic, educa¬ 
tional works. Greatly admired by some 
critics (particularly in the early 19th cen¬ 
tury) for his bold and vivid style, others 
condemned him for lack of feeling. 

Istoria della Compagnia di Gait (6 vols, 
1650-73); L’Uomo dt Lettere difeso ed emendato 
(164s); II torto e il diritto del 'non n pud' 
(1655L L'uomo al punto (1657; cd. A. Faggi, 


1930); Lettere edile e inedite (1865 ).—Opere 
(39 vols, 1825-26). 

G. Gronchi, La Poetica di D. B. (1912); A. 
Bclloni, D. B. {1931); P- P- Trompeo, ‘Elogio 
di D. B.’, in Illettorevagabondoiirf^z). U.L. 

Bartolomeo da San Concordio (•Pisa ? 
1262; ^ibid. II VI 1347), Italian ascetic 
writer. A Dominican friar, he studied at 
Bologna and Paris, preached in Florence 
and settled at the convent of Santa Catcrina, 
Pisa. He wrote in both Latin and the 
vernacular a number of treatises of which 
the most important is the Ammaestramenti 
degli antichi, a terse moralistic compilation 
of setUentiae drawn from sacred and 
classical sources. 

Summa de casibus eamcientiae (Pisantlla or 
Maestruzzo );' Salluslio volgarizzato ’; /Immae- 
stramenli degli antiebi, cd. Nannucci (1846); 
Prosalori minori del Trecento, cd. Dc Luca, 
Aquilccchin, Canova (in prep.). M.W. 

Barton, Bernard (•Carlisle 31 I 1784; 
CO 1807 Lucy Jesup; fWoodbridge 19 II 
1849), English Quaker poet; a friend of 
Lamb and praised by Southey. Barton’s 
work includes domestic and devotional 
pieces. He is at his best in lyric verse. 

Poents (1820): Household Verses (1845); 
Selections from the Poetns and Letters of B. B,, 
cd. L. Barton (1849). 

E. V. Lucas, B. and his Friends (1893). 

B.H. 

Bertram, William (•Kingeessing, Pa. 9 
II 1739; ibid. 22 VII 1823), American 
botanist. His vividly written Travels is 
noted for its effect on Chateaubriand’s 
Atala, Coleridge's Kubla Khan and Words¬ 
worth’s Ruth. 

Travels Through Horth and South Carolina, 
Georgia, East and West Florida (1791). 

N. B. Fagin, If'. B.; Interpreter of the 
American Landscape (x^yf). H.L.C. 

Bartrlna, JoaquIn iVlARfA (•Reus 1850; 
tBarcclona 1880), Spanish bilingual poet. 
With no proper schooling he began too 
young a hard career as a free-lance writer 
in Reus and Barcelona. His reputation 
rests on a single volume of poems, Algo 
(1874). With sceptical irony he faces 
human emotions and affections and also 
modern progress. Though struggling with 
Catalan influences in his Spanish, he often 
achieves a witty, ingenious precision. 

Obras en protay verso de don J. M. B. (1880). 

R.M.N. 

Baryka, Piotr (•nr Sieradz c. 1600), 
Polish playwright. A townsman, he wrote 
the first Polish court comedy. It was per¬ 
formed till the 18th century. 
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Z chlopa kr6l {1637; ed. L. Bet7)ackJ» 1904). 

K. Badccki, Polska Uteratura mieszczamka 
XVH vAeku (1926). S.S. 

BashkirtsefT (Bashkirtseva)^ Mapia 
Konstantinovna (•Poltava province 11 
XI i860; f France 31 X 1884). Her famous 
Journal (2 vols, 1887), written in French, 
caused a sensation on account of its subtle 
self-analysis. It was translated into many 
languages (Eng. tr. 1890). She was con¬ 
nected with a number of famous people, 
including de Maupassant. 

/otters (1891; tr. M. J. Serrano); Joxsrnol 
inidii*—The Further meincnrs of A/. i 5 .» cd. G. H. 
Perris (1901). 

Dormer Creston, Fountains of Youth (1936). 

J.L, 

Basho, pseud, of Matsuo Munefusa 
(•Ueno, Iga 1644; fOsaka 28 XI 1694), 
Japanese poet and writer. Although a 
member of a samurai family, he left feudal 
service when about twenty-three and spent 
several years in travelling to various parts 
of Japan. During this time he visited 
Kyoto and, as a pupil of Kitamura Kigin, 
studied haiku poetry (a haiku being a pithy 
epigrammatical poem of only seventeen 
syllables, in three lines, of hve, seven and 
five syllables respectively) and haibun (a 
concise prose-style in w'hich haiku poems 
arc interspersed). 

His hrst work Kai6i was composed in 
1672 and thereafter he grew in fame, 
although from 1677 to 1680 he had to take 
employment in Edo (=Tokyo) constructing 
a water-works. Subsequently, through 
the help of his disciples and admirers, he 
was able to retire to a hermit’s life and took 
up Zen Buddhism, His love of travel and 
wandering led him to undertake eight 
further long tours. Each journey was 
recorded either in a prose travel-diary in 
lusibun form or in a collection of haiku 
poems, or both. Thus, as a result of an 
eight-month tour in 1684-85, he wrote the 
travel-diary Nozarashi kik6 and two haiftu 
anthologies, Fuyu no hi and Haru no hi. 
His best-known travel-diary (the only one 
yet translated into English—by Y, Isobe, 
Tokyo, X933) is Oku no hosorrtichi, an 
account of his journey to northern Japan 
in 1689. 

BashO was an unrivalled master of haiku 
poetry: the great brevity of these poems 
leaves much to the reader’s imagination, a 
technique which, although sometimes 
appearing unjustifiably obscure to Euro¬ 
peans, appeals to the Japanese. 

Prose: Kashima kikS (1687); Utaisu kiki 
(1688): Sarashina kikd (1688); Genjuan no At 
(i6m; Ger, tr. F, M. TrauCz, 1933); Saga 
mhki (1691); Heikan no tttsu (1692).— Poetry : 


Basho shichibu shu (‘Seven anihologici^ of 
Bash6')» consisting of: Fuyu no hi (1684). 
Haru no hi (1688); Arnno (1689); Htsa^o 
(1690); Sarumitw (1691); SumidaiLora (1694); 
Zoku Saruv}ino (1698^; selected poems tr. in 
\V. N. Porter, A Year of Japanese Epif>rams 
(1911); H. G- Henderson, The Bamboo Broom 
( 1933 )- 

B. H. Chamberlain, * Basho and the Japanese 
poetical epigram*, in Trans. As. Soc. of Japan, 
XXX (1902); A. Miyamon, An Anthology of 
Haiku (1932) and Haiku Poems (1940). 

t.B.C. 

Bashshar ben Burd (1783), Arabic poet. 
He was one of the first representatives of 
the * modem’ school of Arabic poetry. He 
was well known also for his satirical vein; 
it was his lampoons on highly placed 
persons that caused his death. S.Nl.S. 

Basil (•Caesarea, Cappadocia c. 330; fi I 
379), Greek ecclesiastical writer. Son of 
an eminent advocate and elder brother of 
Gregory of Nyssa, Basil was brought up as 
a Christian under the infiuence of his 
mother and grandmother. After an edu¬ 
cation at Constantinople and Athens, where 
he formed a close friendship with Gregory 
of Nazianzus, he began a career as a teacher 
of rhetoric in Caesarea. Soon aftenvards, 
however, he was baptized and set off to 
visit the celebrated ascetics of Syria, 
Palestine and Egypt. About 360 he 
founded a monastic settlement at Nco- 
caesarea in Pontus, on a family estate. In 
370 he was consecrated bishop of Caesarea 
and displayed an energy and organizing 
ability which was felt even in Rome, 

His writings include dogmatic works 
written in answer to the Arians, homilies, 
of which the best known are the series on 
the Hexaemeron (Ute first six days of the 
Creation) and on the Psalms, ascetic and 
ethical works, including the two sets of 
monastic rules in catechism form, and the 
famous * Advice to the young on the profit 
to be derived from pagan literature’, and 
finally some 360 letters. A liturgy attri¬ 
buted to him is still in use on certain 
occasions in the Orthodox church. There 
are many difficult problems of authenticity 
connected with his works. 

Basil is more important as an ecclesi¬ 
astical statesman than as a writer. He 
made monasdcism, which had begun as 
a movement of individual revolt, an im¬ 
portant part of the organization of the 
church. In the sphere of liturgy, educa¬ 
tion and charity he gave a firm organization 
to what had hitherto been loose, uncertain 
and changeable. 

The style of his works is deeply tinged 
by his familiarity with classical literature 
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and his mastery of rhetoric. But his pen 
is always the servant of his policy'. 

Mii'no, Potr, Gr., 29-32; F. Bou!cnpcr» 
Saint BasiU, Aux jcurtes gens sur la maniire de 
tir€r profit des Uttres helteniqties (1935); P. 
'Previsan. 6'- Basitio, ('ommento a haia (1939); 
n. Pruche, BasUe dc Cesaree, Traite du Saint 
Esprit (1947); J. N. \V. B. Robertson, Thf 
Divine Liturgies of our Fn//irrj (1894; with Enp. 
tr.); R ]• Dcferrari, St RasiL Letters (4 vols, 
1926-34, with Enp. tr); B. Jackson. St Basil, 
letters and Select Works (1895; Enp. tr.); 
\V, K. L. Clarke, The Ascetic Works of St 
Basil (1925 ; Eng. tr.). 

E. F. Morison, St Basil and his Rule, a 
Study in Monastieisvt (1912); \V. K. L. 
Clarke, St Basil the Great, A Study in 
Monnsticism (1913); L. V. Jacks, St Basil and 
Greek Literature (1922); J. Bcssii)res. Ui 
tradition manuserite de la correspondence de 5. 
Basile (Oxford, 1923); R. Janin. Saint Basile, 
archesequede Cisar^e et docteur de V^gUse (1929); 
M. G. Murphy, St Basil and Monasticism 
(193^)» V. Courtonne, 5. Basile et Vlullcrtisme 
(1936); M. M. Fox, The Life and Times of St 
Basil (1939); S. Gict, Les idees et let actions 
sociales de S. Basile (1941); A. Cavallin, 
Sludien zu den Briefen des heiligen Basilius 
(Lund, 1944). R.D. 

Basile, Giambattista, also known under 
the anaprammatic pseud, of Gian Alesio 
Abbattutis (•Naples c. 1575; tCiupUano 
23 II 1632), Italian poet and short-story 
writer. I Its experience as soldier, courtier, 
and governor enabled him to draw from 
folklore sources the material for Lo Cunto 
de U Cunti (known also as // Pentamcrone)^ 
a collection of fifty fair>’-talcs in Neapolitan 
dialect, told with zest and imagination. It 
was frequently imitated; the Grimm 
brothers acknowledged a great debt to him. 

Lo Cunto de li Cunti owero h Trattenemiento 
de* peccerille (1632-34; cd. B. Croce, vol. I 
only pub. 1891; linl. tr. D. Croce, 2 vols, 
1925; best Eng. tr. The Pentamerone, by N. B. 
Penzer, 2 yols, 1932); Must Napoletaue (1635). 

L. Di Francia, // * Pen tamer one* di G, B. B. 
(1927); A. Caccavcili, Fiaba e rcoltd nel 
* Pentamerone* del B. (1928). U.L. 

Basse, William (•Northampton e. 1583; 
fMorcton, nr Thame, 1653), English 
pastoral poet, specially known for his Elegy 
on Shakespeare, and The Angler's Song 
wTitten for Walton. A member of the 
Denman household at Moreton Park, 
Basse was associated with the Cotswold 
Games of 1618. 

Poetical Works, cd. R. W. Bond (1893). 

B.L.J. 

Bate, Hendrik, of Malines (•1246; 

Dutch philosopher, canon of St Lambert 
at Li6gc. He taught at Paris where he 
defended neo-Platonism against the Aristo- 


tclianism of Thomas Aquinas and the 
Avciroism of Siger of Brabant. He 
wrote an astronomical work Magistralis 
compositio astrolabii (1724). translated, as 
Liber mundo x el saeculo, a work on natural 
philosophy from the Hebrew by Abenezra 
and, in Speadum dninorum et quorundam 
naturalium (1281-1302), attempted to 
reconcile Aristotelianism and neo¬ 
platonism. 

G. Wallcmnd, //. B. de Malines (1931) and 
in Revue n6o-scolastiquc dc phil., XXXVI 
(1934); F, Snssen, De iiijsbegeerte dcr middeleeu^ 
xcen in de Kederlandcn (2nd cd. 1948). j.J.M. 

Batdsta Mantovano: see Mantovano. 

Batyushkov, Konstantin Nikolaventch 
(•Vologda 18 V 1787; ^ibid. 7 VII 1855), 
Russian poet. Well versed in ancient and 
Italian literatures, he was an Anacreontic 
aesthete addicted to light ‘fugitive poetry* 
written in euphonic and plastic verse. 
Later in life he became a prey to despond¬ 
ence and religious moods. In 1817, while 
in diplomatic ser>*iccat Naples, he published 
his Opyiy v stikfxakfi i proze, and soon after 
that, in 1822, he lost his reason. He is one 
of the important immediate predecessors 
of Pushkin. 

Sochineniya Batyushkova (3 vols, 1885-87); 
Polnoye sohranie stikhotvorertiy (2 vob, 1936; 
a good ed. in t vol. appeared in 1941 and a 
pocket cd. in 1948, fc^th with competent 
intro.). 

L. Maikov, B. (1896); Pushkin i ego 
sovremenniki xix^xx (1914); I. V. Vladislav¬ 
lev, Rtisskie pisateli (1924). J.L. 

Bauchont^ Jacques (tugb). translated at 
the request of Charles V of France Seneca’s 
De rentediis fortuitomm into French, 

L. Dclisle, Recherches sur la Itbrairie de 
Charles V (1905). A.H.D. 

Baudart, Willem (•Deinze 13 II 1565; 
IZutphcn 15 XII 1640), Dutch theologian 
and historian, collaborated on the official 
translation of the Bible. He was a rigid 
Calvinist and a partial Counter-Remon¬ 
strant which gives a bias to his Memoriin, 
an attempt at ecclesiastical history. His 
Alorgentvecker was one of the most widely- 
read pamphlets against the truce with 
Spain. 

ApophUtegmata Christiana (1605, 2nd vol. 
i6i6); Morgentceeker der Vrye Nederlandtsche 
protincifn (1610); Memori^ ofte Kort verhoel 
der eedenkueerdigste Cesekiedenisstn van Neder^ 
lanat en Frankrijkprincipaltck (1620, continued 
1624). 

A J. C. van dcr Kemp, ‘W.B.*, in Archief 
van Ned. Kerkgcschiedems, 7 (1899); O. C. 
Brock Roelofs, Wilhelmus Batidartius (1947)* 

AM.B.W, 
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Baude, Hentii (•Moulins 1430?; ti496), 
French poet. His verse, satirical in tone 
and realistic in treatment but lacking in 
poetic art and imagination, i$ inspired to a 
great extent by the works of Villon. 

I^s vers de Mattre H. S.. cd. J. Quiche rat 
(1856); P. Champion, Histoirt poitique du XVe 
siicU, II (1923). A.H.D. 

Baudelaire, Charles Pierre (^Paris 9 IV 
1821; ‘\ibid. 31 VIII 1867), French poet 
and critic. He lost his father in 1827 and 
the following year his mother married the 
future General Aupick. The effect on the 
poet may explain the much discussed * flaw' 
in his character. There was ceaseless 
friction with his stepfather until the latter’s 
death in 1857. Baudelaire was a difficult 
child and in 2841 was sent by his parents 
on a voyage to the east. Although he was 
only away ten months, the effect on his 
poetry was deep and lasting. It accounts 
for much of its colour and its oriental 
imagery and possibly for his preoccupation 
with ships, the sea and travel which are 
recurring motifs in the Fleurs du mat. He 
inherited a small capital from his father, 
but it was soon seriously diminished by 
his extravagance, and in 1844 a cometl 
judiciaire was appointed to manage his 
affairs. In spite of this, he was constantly 
in financial difficulties and begging his 
mother to pay his more pressing debts. 
His difficulties were increased by the 
rapacity of Jeanne Duval, a half-caste who 
had become his mistress in 2842. Never* 
theless she provided the inspiration for 
some of his greatest poems as did the 
actress Marie Daubrun, and NIme Sabatier 
to whom he wrote anonymously for five 
years and who was his mistress for a brief 
period in 1857. T*his was the year of pub¬ 
lication of the Fleurs du nial, which was 
followed by the poet’s prosecution and 
conviction for immoral writings. (By a 
curiosity of French law, the conviction was 
annulled in 1949O During the next seven 
years he turned out the bulk of his literary 
and artistic criticism, which is among the 
finest produced in the 19th century, and 
his translations of Poe. He w*ent to 
Belgium in 2864 in the hope of arranging 
new editions of his bool^ and earning 
money by lecturing. His stay in that 
country was a calamity. He was struck 
down by aphasia and after his return to 
Paris in x866 he w*as a permanent invalid. 

Baudelaire *s poetry is classical in form, 
but romantic by the richness of its imagery 
and its individualism. What makes it 
unique is its distinctive tone. He has ex* 
pressed better than any other poet the 


peculiar malaise of the contemporary 
world and this explains his immense in¬ 
fluence. He was the founder of a school 
of poetr>' in the sense that he created a new 
way of feeling—Hugo’s frisson nouveau — 
which he transmitted to his successors. 
Mallarmd, Rimbaud, Corbi^re and Lafor¬ 
gue began by imitating liim, but developed 
away from him and discovered fresh \ erse- 
forms while still retaining something 
essential which they had inherited from 
him. 

V'EHSt: I^s Fleurs du vml (1857. 1861, 1868; 
crit. ed. J. Cr^pet and G. Blin, 1942), tr. 
R. Campbell (1952); Les fCf>ares (Amsterdam. 
1861); Kouvellcs fteurs du mol (1861); Vers 
retrouves (1929).— Prose: l^s Paradis artxficxels 
(1860) ; Peixispohnes cnprose { 1869) ; Curxosites 
esihetiques, L'Art romantique (1K69); Oeuvres 
posthunies et correspondance inidite (1887); Sur 
la Belgique (1890) ; Mon eccur mis d nu et Fusees 
(1909; crit. cd. J. Cri^pct and G. Blin. 1949),— 
Lettres 2841-^1866 (1906); Lettres d sa m^e 
(1932); (Euvres computes^ cd. I. Cr< 5 pct (15 
vols, 1922-48). 

E. and J. Cr(?pct, B. {1907); G. de Reynold, 
B. (1920); R. Vivier, L'OnginaltU de B. 
(1926; best crit. study); C. Du Bos, Approxi¬ 
mations (1922); J. M. Murry, Countries of the 
Mind, I (1922, 1931); M. Proust, Chroniques 
(1927); T. S. Eliot, Selected Essays (1932); 
M. ^ymond, De B, au surr^alisme (1933); E. 
Starkie, B. (1933); G. Blin, B. (1939); F. 
Porch^, /?.; lUsioire d'une dme (1945); B. 
Fondanc, B. et I'expMestce du gouffre {i947)» 
J. P. Sartre, B. (tr. M. Tumcll, 1949); H* 
Peyre, Connaissance de B. (1951; useful hand¬ 
book). M.T. 

Baudhayana (c. a.d. 400), Sanskrit writer 
of dharma sutras (Hindu canonical law). 

HG.R. 

Baudri of Bourgueil (^Meung 1046; 
fPreaux 1130), French man of letters and 
poet. He studied at Angers and became a 
monk and abbot (1089) at Bourgucil. In 
1x07 he became archbishop of Dol, but 
missed the |>caceful life of the cloister. He 
often deserted his unruly flock and visited 
the Norman monasteries as well as Eng* 
land. His prose works include an auto¬ 
biographical Itinerarium, hagiographical 
WTitings and a Uistoria Hicrosolytmta. His 
poems show a study of Ovid,—there arc 
poetical epistles, epitaphs, descriptive 
pieces, as well as religious poems in rhythm 
and rhyme. 

Migne, Pair. Lat., 166; Vita S. Samsonis 
in Ar^. Bolland., 6; P. Abrahams, Les oeuvres 
poiiiquts de Baudri de Bourgueil (1926); O. 
Schumann, * Baudri von Bourgueil als Dichter 
in Ehrengdhe Karl Strecker (i93x)« F.J.E.R. 

Bauernfeldt Eduard von (^Vienna 23 I 
x8o 2; tOberd6bling9 VIII 1890), Austrian 
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writer of drawing-room comedies. An 
illegitimate son. he was a civil scr\'ant. 
Between 1828 and 1892, 43 of his plays 
were performed at the Burgthcater, their 
light, witty, elegant dialogue gaining them 
wide popularity. They mirrored the 
views of the day from the point of view 
of the enlightened bourgeoisie, and if they 
have dated for this reason, they are also a 
repository of social history. 

Die Bekemtmsse (1834); Burf'eriieh tinJ 
Bomnntisch (1839); Grossjahrig (1849); Aiis der 
Gesellscha/t (1866); Die Freii’elasscneii (1875; 
novel); Gesatnmelle Schriflen (12 vols, 1871- 
73): Erinnerungen aus /ill'lVien, cd. J. Binder 
{« 923 )- 

W. Zentner, Sludieti zur Dramaturgie 
Bauernfelds (1922). H.A.P. 

Baxter, Richard (•Rowton, Shropshire 
12? XI 1615: 0024 IX 1662 Margaret 
Charlton; 8 XII 1691), English 

puritan preacher of moderate political 
opinions. He was nonconformist minister 
at Kidderminster, with interruptions, from 
1641 to 1660. Baxter’s Gildas Sylvantn: 
or The Reformed Pastor (1656; cd. C. H. 
Wilkinson, 1939) and sermons helped to 
establish a more direct preaching style. 

Verse: Poetical Fragtiienls (1681).— Prose: 
The Saints' Everlasting Rest (1650; cd. W. 
Young, 1907, 1928); The Holy Commomeealth 
(1659); Reliquiae Baxterianae (1696; cd. J. M. 
Lloyd Thomas 1925: 1931). 

F. J. Powickc, The Rev. R. B. Under the 
Cross (1927).—A. G. Matthews, The Works of 
R. B.: An Annotated List (1933). B.L.J. 

Bayhaqi. Muhammad Abu'l-Fazl 
(•Hares Abad of Bayhaq 995 ; tto77). Pcf” 
sian historian and man of letters. He 
served in the chancellery of the Qaznavid 
rulers and wrote the history of that house, 
which has been partly preserved. This 
work, Tarikh-i Bayhaqi, is important not 
only for its engaging style and literary 
interests, but also because of the originality 
of its plan and its accurate accounts of the 
everyday court life, a rare feature in Mos¬ 
lem historical tradition. 

Tarikh-i Bayhaqi (Calcutta, 1862; with 
indices, Tehran, 1945). 

W. Barthold, Turkestan doien to the Alongol 
Invasion (tqiS). E.Y. 

Baylc, Pierre (•Carla, Ariige 18 XI 1647; 
fRotterdam 28 XII 1706), French pub¬ 
licist and critic. A forerunner of the 
18th-century encyclopaedists, Baylc subtly 
insinuated his objections to established 
dogma in his principal work, the Dieiioti- 
naire historique et critique (1695-97, 1702). 
His earlier surla Comite (1682,1704; 


crit. cd. A. Pratt, 1911-12) attacked by 
implication the supernatural basis of reli¬ 
gion. The son of a French Protestant 
minister, Baylc embraced Catholicism 
briefly (1669-70), returned to Protestant¬ 
ism at Geneva, and held a chair of 
philosophj' at Rotterdam (1680-93). His 
tolerance, expressed in his Avis atix 
Rdfugids (1690), offended his fcllow- 
Protestants, who believed that he was 
treacherously attacking them. 

Nouvelles de la Rtpublique des lettres (1684- 
87). — Qsuvres, cd. Des Maizcaux (9 vols. 1730, 
contains life) ; Choix de correspondance inedite, 
cd. Gigas (1890). 

A. Cazes, P. D. (1905); E. Lacoste, B., 
critique el notivellislc lilteraire(sg2^) ; H. Robin¬ 
son. B. the Sceptic (1931). G.B. 

Baynes, Thomas Spencer (•Wellington, 
Somerset 24 III 1823; oci8s7 Miss Gale; 
■fLondon 31 V 1887), English philosopher 
and man of letters, who contributed to 
Shakespearean study a deep knowledge of 
local dialects and conditions. 

Shakespeare Studies (1894: with memoir); 

' Shakespeare', in Enc. Brit., 9th cd. 

R.M.H. 

Beaconsficld: sec Disraeli, B. 

Beatrice, Countess of Die ( fl . c. 1160), 
the most famous of the four known Pro¬ 
vencal poetesses of the classical period of 
troubadour poetry. According to the 
medieval biographer she was the wife of a 
certain Guilhem de Poitou, count of 
Valcntinois, and the 5 ardent love songs pre¬ 
served under her name were addressed to 
the poet, count Raimbaut d’Aurenga 
(Orange). Unusual spontaneity and 
directness arc characteristic of her com¬ 
positions. 

O. Schultz-Goro, Die provensalisehen Dich- 
terinnen (1888); S. Santy, La Conilesse de Die 
(1893): G. KQssler-Raty^, ‘ Lcs chansons de la 
Comtesse de Die’, in Archivum Romnnicum, l 
(1917). R.R.B. 

Beatde, James (•Laurencekirk 25 X 1735; 
00x767 Mary Dun; fAberdeen 18 VIII 
1803), Scottish poet and essayist. M-A. 
Aberdeen, 1753, became a schoolmaster 
and in 1760 was appointed prof^or of 
moral philosophy at Aberdeen. His Essay 
on Truth (1770) attacked the sceptical 
philosophy represented by Hume, and was 
a considerable popular success. He turned 
to poetry and won fame there also with 
The Minstrel; or, The Progress of Genius 
(1771-74), tracing through 123 stanzas the 
development of a poet. Apart from the 
intrinsic merits of this poem in natural 
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description, it is historically important as 
an Augustan attempt to imitate Spenser. 

Essays (1776); Disscr ta t io ns Moral and 
Critical (1783); Elements of Moral Science 
(1790); Poetical Works^ with memoir by A. 
Dyce (1831); B's London Diary, 1773, cd. 
R.S. Walker (1946). 

Margaret Forbes, B. and his Friends (1902). 

J.K. 

Beatus RbcixaouSt latinized name of 
Bild aus Rheinau (•S^listat 1485; fStras- 
bourg 20 VII 1547), Alsatian humanist. 
Edited Velleius Paterculus, Tcrtullian and 
Tacitus, and wrote Berum germanicarum 
libri ires (1531), the first critical history of 
the German past. His library is prcserv'cd 
at S^l^tat. 

D. R, BrieficechseU cd. A. Horawitz-K. 
Hartfeldcr (1S86); P. Joachimsohn, Gesclnchts^ 
auffassung . . . unter dem Einfluss dts Humanis-‘ 
mus (1895).—Biblio: G. Knod, in Zcntralbl. f. 
Bibl.-wescn, 2 (1885). F.P.P. 

Beaumarchais, Pierre-Augustin Caron 
DE (•Paris 24 1 1732; 001756 Marie- 
Madeleine Franquet, 001768 Gencviive 
L6v6que, 001785 ? Th^rise Willermawla; 
fParis 18 V 1799), French play'wright. A 
watchmaker and the son of the watchmaker 
Andr6 Caron, he took the name of Beau¬ 
marchais at 24 after marrying the widow 
of a court official, then embarked on his 
extraordinary career of intrigue and large- 
scale financial speculation. His activities 
ranged from supplying the American 
colonists with arms (1776) to founding an 
authors’ society (1780)* He visited Spain 
on personal business (1764) and England, 
Germany and Austria as a political agent 
(1774). His first imprisonment (1773) 
and his lawsuits (particularly against the 
judge Go£zman in 1774) popularized him 
as a democratic opponent of corruption and 
privilege. At first an agent of the Revolu¬ 
tion, he emigrated in 1792, but returned to 
France in 1796 and died beset with 
financial difficulties. 

His plays w'cre almost a by-product. 
The first two were conventionally senti¬ 
mental ^bourgeois dramas’, as was the last 
—though it was ostensibly a sequel to the 
Figaro pla^. His single opera Tarare 
(1787; music by Salieri) was a failure. But 
in Lc Barbier de SdvUU and Le Manage de 
Figaro he revived the old comedy of 
intrigue, gave it new speed and gaiety, and 
breathed life into the traditional comic 
valet by projecting his own character and 
experience into lus chief creation, Figaro. 
His satire on the hereditary aristocracy 
gave these comedies a social meaning 


particularly topical on the eve of the 
Revolution. From them derive the fol¬ 
lowing operas (first libretti in Italian): The 
Barber of Seville, by Pacsicllo (1780), by 
Rossini (1816), and The Marriage of 
Figaro by Alozart (1786). 

Eugatie (1767); Les Deux amis (1770); Le 
Barbier dc SHilU (1775); Le Manage de 
Figaro ( ut . 1778 as La FoUe joum^ei produc¬ 
tion banned until 1784); La Mere coupable 
(1792); M^ioires (pamphlets concerning the 
Goezman case, 1773-74). —Theatre CompUt, 
ed. G. d’Hcyllj and F. dc Marcscot (4 vols. 
1869-71, authoritative); Oeuvres Completes, ed. 
E. Fournier (1876); Theatre Complet et Let- 
tres, ed. M. Allem {1934). 

L. dc Lom^nic, B. et son temps (1855), tr. 
H. S. Edwards (1856); A. Hallays, B. (1897); 
L. Latzarus, D. (1930). G.B. 

Beaumont) Francis (*1584 or 1585; coc. 
1613 Ursula Isley; t6 III 1616) and 
Fletcher) John (•Rye XII 1579; t London 
VllI 1625), English dramatists. Son of a 
justice of common pleas, Beaumont en¬ 
tered Oxford (Broadgates Hall) in 1597 and 
the Inner Temple in 1600. In London he 
became the friend of Dragon and Jonson 
and frequented the Mermaid Tavern, His 
collaboration with Fletcher probably began 
about 1608. Fletcher was the son of a 
clergyman who became bishop of London 
in 1594. Little is knowm about Fletcher's 
life until his pastoral play, The Faithful 
Shepherdess^ was published in 1608 or 1609, 
John Aubrey records how the two friends 
lived in Southwark near the Globe play¬ 
house and shared bed, board and pleasures. 
When Beaumont married an heiress about 
1613 his collaboration with Fletcher may 
have ended. 

Aubrey asserts that Beaumont’s main 
business was * to lop the overflowings of Mr 
Fletcher’s luxuriant fancy’. Beaumont's 
constructive powers and his capacity for 
the humorous and the mock-heroic were 
certainly complementary to Fletcher’s in¬ 
ventiveness and his capacity for pathos and 
witty repartee. In style, Beaumont used 
many run-on lines but few extra syllables 
in his blank verse, which he interspersed 
with rhymed and prose passages. Fletcher, 
on the other hand, seldom used rhymes or 
prose; his blank verse is generally end- 
stopped and its texture is loosened by the 
frequent introduction of extra syllables, 
especially at the ends of his lines. The dis¬ 
covery of these characteristics has enabled 
scholars to identify the work of each drama¬ 
tist with some accuracy. The 1647 Folio 
ascribes 34 plays and a masque to Beau¬ 
mont and Hetcher and the 1679 Folio 
credits them with 52 plays and the same 
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ma5;quc. Intemnl evidence suggests, how¬ 
ever, that the Jonsonian comedy, The Wo^ 
man Hater, the burlesque, The Knight of 
the Burning Pestle and The Masque of the 
Inner TempU arc entirely by Beaumont, 
and that Fletcher and he jointly composed 
only about 12 plays, though these include 
such masterpieces as A King and No King, 
Philaster and The Maid's Tragedy. Most 
of the other plays in the Folios are either 
by Fletcher or by Fletcher and Massinger. 
There arc reasons for believing that 
Fletcher also collaborated with Shake¬ 
speare, Field, Rowley, Dabome and 
Middleton. He probably wrote parts of 
King Henry VIII, The Faithful Friends and 
Sir John Van Olden Bamavelt, none of 
which is in the Folios of 1647 and 1679. 

Beaumont and Fletchcr^s most distinc¬ 
tive contribution to Jacobean drama was 
the t>'pe of tragi-comedy which they de¬ 
vised especially for the courtly audiences of 
the private theatres. Its plots and settings 
owe much to French and Spanish fiction, 
Arcadian romance and pastoral poetry; its 
themes of love and honour derive from an 
exaggeration of Petrarchan attitudes, an 
over-punctilious chivalry and the theory of 
the divine right of kings. Though its 
sensational climaxes and unexpected 
nouements are often achieved at the 
expense of characterization, its intricate 
plots, exotic settings, spectacular interludes 
and elegant language influenced 17th- 
century drama from the time of Shake* 
spearc^s final romances to that of the 
heroic drama of the Restoration period. 

Vfhsf : (By Beaumont) Salmacis and Herman 
phroditus (1602): Poems (1640).— Pla«: King 
Henry VIII (in First Folio Shakespeare, 1623); 
The Faithful Friends (ist pr. in The Works of 
Beaumont and Fletcher, cd. H. Weber, 1812); 
Sir John Van Olden Barnavelt (1st pr. in Old 
English Plays, II, cd. A. H. Bullcn, 1883); 
Comedies and Tragedies (1647); Piftv Comedies 
and Tragedies (1679); The Works of Beaumont 
and Fletcher (Variorum Ed. General editor: 
A. H. Bullen, 4 vols issued, 1904-12); Beau¬ 
mont and Fletcher, cd. A. Glover and A. R. 
Waller (to vols, 1905-12; standard cd.). 

A. C. Potter. A Bibliography of B. and F. 
(1890); F. G. Flcay, *On Metrical Tests \ in 
Trans. New Shakespeare See. (1874); R. 
Boyle, • B., F. and Massinger ^ in Eng. Studien, 
V-X (1882-87); G. C. Macaulay, Francis Beau¬ 
mont (tH^) » A. C. Swinburne, Studies in Prose 
and Poetry (1894); A. H. Thorndike, The 
Influence of B, and F. on Slmkespeare (1901); 
C. M. Gaylcy, Francis Beaumont, Dramatist 
(1914)1 A. C. Sprague, B, and F. on the 
Restoration Stage (1926); M. Chelli, Ftude sur 
la Collaboration de Massinger avec Fletcher ei 
son Croupe (1926); E. H. C. Oliphant, The 
Ploys of B. and F. (1927); J. H. Wilson, The 
Influence of B. and F. on Restoration Drama 


(1928); U. M. Ellis-Fcrmor, The Jacobean 
Drama (1936); B. Maxwell, Studies in B., P. 
and Massinger (1939); E. M. Wilson, ‘Did 
John Fletcher read Spanish?* in Phil. Q., 
XXVII (1948). W.A.A. 

Beaumont, Sir John (•Grace-Dieu ? 
Leicestershire 1583-84?; fLondon ? IV? 
1627), English poet, acclaimed as one of 
the first competent w'riters of heroic 
couplets in Boncorth Field (1629) which 
also contains translations from Horace. 

B.L.J. 

Meiomofphosis of Tobacco (1602; repr. 
Collier 1863); Bosscorth Field (1629; ed, w'ith 
additions, A. B. Grosart, 1869); Theatre of 
Apollo, cd. Greg (1926): The Crotene of 
Thornes (unpub.; see B. H. New'digate, Rev. 
Eng. Studies, VIII, 1942). J.R.B. 

Beaumont, Joseph (^Hadleigh 13 III 
1616; 001650 Miss Brownrigg; fCam- 
bridge 25 IX 1699), English divine and 
mystical poet. Ejected from Peterhouse, 
Cambridge (1644), he wrote Psyche: or 
Lovers Mysterie (1648), an allegory of the 
progress of the soul in six-line heroic 
stanzas. He was involved in controversy 
with Henry More in 1665 and became regius 
professor of divinity in 1674. His minor 
poems are Marinistic in style. 

Psyche, or Lovett Mysterie {1648 ; 1651), cd. 
with corrections and 4 new cantos, C. 
Beaumont (1702); Poetical Works, ed. A. B. 
Grosart (1877-80); The Minor Poems, ed. from 
autograph MS, E. Robinson (1914). B.L.J. 

Beaumont, Simon van (* Dordrecht 
1574; tThc Hague 20 VI 1654). Dutch and 
neo-Latin poet, was pensionary of Middcl- 
burg, later of Rotterdam. His poems in 
De Zeeutcsche Nachtegaal (see Cats) are 
called Grillen. They were influenced by 
Martial; in his sonnets he is a talented love 
poet. 

Horae successivae, Tytsnipperinghen, Rymen 
tnde verzen 1640). 

]. Tidemon, Cedichten van S, v, B, (with 
introd. and notes, J843); J. Eysten, ^S. v. B.\ 
in Tijdspiegel, 2 (1901); P* J. Meertens, Let- 
terkundig Leten in Zeeland (1943); G. A. van 
Es, in De letterkunde van Renaissance en 
Barok’, In Album Baur, 4 (1948). A.M.B.W. 

Bebel, Hbinrich (•Justingen 1472; fTtt* 
bingen 1518), German humanist and 
satirist. Wrote immensely popular short 
Latin Facetiae, deriving from Poggio but 
full of local Swabian colour. Told with 
humour, irony and much obscenity, they 
dominate the ^Schwankliteratur' of the 
i6th and 17th centuries. Sebastian Franck 
translated many of them (1541)* Bebel 
collected German proverbs and translated 
them into Latin. 
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Facetiae {1507, 1512, 1514), ed. G. Beber- 
mcycr (1931); Gcr. tr. by A. WcsscJski (2 vols, 
Proterbia GermanUa, ed. W*. H. D. 
Suringar (1879). 

G. Bebermeyer, Tithinger Dichterhwtianisten 
(1927); iVIcrkcr and Stanimlcr, RcaHexikoft, 
articles * Facetie ’ and ‘ Schwank *. D.G.D. 

Beccadelli, Antonio (•Palermo 1394; 
tNaples 19 I 1471), Italian humanist, 
known also as Panormita. He was the 
founder of the Neapolitan Academy, called 
first the Antoniana and later the Pon- 
Caniana. 

R. Garzia, Consensi e dissensi (1924); A. 
Corbellini, Note di vita cittadina e umversitaria 
pavese nel Quattrocento (1931). B.R. 

Beccari^ Agostiko de^ (•Ferrara?; t*59^)* 
Italian poet, author of one of the first 
Italian pastoral plays, // Sacrificio (1555)* a 
forerunner of the Arninta by Torquato 
Tasso, 

E. Carrara, La poesia pastorale (t904*-o8); 
W. W. Greg, Pastoral Poetry and Pastoral 
Drama (1906). B.R, 

Beccari^ Antonio, or Antonio da Fer¬ 
rara (•Ferrara 1315 ; t*37^ ?)i Italian poet. 
The son of a butcher, after a youth of 
study, he passed a wandering life of 
rh>Tning, gaming and fits of repentance. 
He was a devoted admirer of Dante and a 
friend of Petrarch, ficccari composed love 
sonnets, frottole^ political, moral and 
religious verse and a disperata expressing 
his disgust with the world, 

Poeti minori del Trecento, ed. Sapegno and 
Apicella (1952). 

E. Levi, Antortio e Nieccld da Ferrara (1909). 

M.W. 

Beccaria^ Cesare, Marchese Bonesana 
(•Milan 15 III 1738; C01761 Teresa de' 
Blasio; fMilan 28 XI 1794), Italian prose 
writer; economist and jurist; a supporter 
of French encyclopacdism and a principal 
contributor to // Ccrfji (1764-66); professor 
of political economy in the Palatine schools 
(1768), Deeply concerned with social 
problems, Beccaria wrote Dei delitti e delle 
pene (1764), a systematic examination of 
criminal law in the light of the rational and 
humanitarian doctrines of the Control 
socioL He demanded that torture and 
the death sentence should be abolished, 
and concluded that the punishment of 
crime should be public, speedy, in propor¬ 
tion to the offence and dictated by law. 
This work had a widespread influence on 
penal code reforms, Beccaria also wrote 
works on public economy and a treatise on 
the nature of literary style. 

Dei delitti e detU pene, ed. Calamandrei 


(1945 ; 1950). tr. J. A. Farrcr (1880). — Opere, 
c*d. N'illari (1874); Mandolfo (1925. selections 
Nsilh notes and biblio.). 

C. Cantu, C. B. e si diritto penaU (1862) ; 
C. A. Viancllo, La x iia e V opera diC, B. (1938); 
C. Phillipson, Three Criminal Laic Refonners 
(1923)- M.W. 

Bechstein^ Ludwig (•Weimar 24 XI 
1801; tM^iningen 14 V i860), Gcmian 
writer, whose antiquarian interests found 
expression in epic poetry and historical 
novels, but notable as a collector of 
Mdrchen from the folklore of Thuringia, 
East Franconia and Austria, which he re¬ 
told in clear straightfortvard prose. 

Vebsc : Die Hatwonskinder (1830); Thisrin^ 
pens KOftigshaus (1865).—Prose: FaJirlcn eines 
Musihanten (2 \’o\s, 1836-37); Der Sagenschatz 
wid die Sagenkreise des Thuringer Landes (4 
vols, 1833-38) ; Deutsches Mdrchcnbuch ( 1846) ; 
Neues Deutsches Atdrchenbuch 

Th. Linschmarm, B.s Schrijten (1907); K. 
Schmidt, Untersuchungen zu den yjdrchen*^ 
sammlungen Bj (1935). H.A.P. 

Beck, Karl (•Baja, Hungary 1 V 1817; 
tWahring bei Wien 9 IV 1879), poet and 
journalist, of Hungarian Jewish origin. A 
follower of Young Germany, whose fiery 
bombast and political exaltation was much 
admired by his contemporaries. 

Ndchte. Cepanzerie Lteder (1S3S); Saul 
(1841; xrzgedy); Janko, der ungarische Rosshirt 
(1846; novel in verse). 

E. Fcchmcr, AT. R. (1912). H.A.P. 

Becker, Nikolaus (•Bonn 8 X 1809; 
tHunshoven-Gcilcnkirchcn 28 VIII 1845), 
German poetaster, whose famous Sie 
sollen Uin nicht haben, den freien deutschen 
Rhein was set to music 130 times, and was 
answered by A. dc IVIussct*s Nous Vavons 
eu, votre RJtin allesnand, 

Gedichte (1841); W. Deetjen, Sie sollen ihn 
nicht haben! Tatsachen ustd Stimmungen aus 
dem Jahre 1840 (1920). H.A.P. 

Beckfordf William (•FonthilNGifford 
1 X 1760; CO 1783 Lady Margaret Gordon; 
fBath 2 V 1844), English writer and collec¬ 
tor. A millionaire of irregular education 
and exotic tastes who travelled, collected 
and wrote. Vathek, written in French, is 
characteristic of his sense of comedy and 
macabre and fantastic imagination. 

Vathek (Lausanne, 1787, French version 
pub. in response to the pirated cd. pub. in Eng., 
1786, entitled An Arabian Tale, from an Un* 
published Mastuscripi) ; Biographical iV/emof>r of 
Extraordinary Painters ; Dreams, Waking 

Thoughts, and Incidents (1783 cd. suppressed, 
except for 6 copies; ed. G. T« Bcttany, 1891); 
Journals, ed. B. Alexander (1953). 

G. Chapman and J. Hodgkin, Bibliography 
(1930); J. \V. Oliver, 77i^ Life of W. B, (1932); 
G. Chapman, B. (1937). B.H. 
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Bccque, Hfxry Francois (•Pans i8 IV 
1837 ; ■\ibid. 12 V 1899). French dramatist. 
The plays of Bccque, a pioneer in the 
revival of realistic drama, met with little 
success in his lifetime, but throuRh 
revivals have finally gained recognition as 
classics of bitter social comedy known as 
comedie rosse. His early works, a bj-Ton- 
esque opera libretto, Sardanapalus (1867), 
and the romantic play Michel Prtuper (1870) 
in no way forecast the heartless photo¬ 
graphic realism of Let Corbeaux (1882) and 
La Parisienne (1885), the first a sordid pic¬ 
ture of the despoiling of a widow’s three 
daughters by her husband’s unscrupulous 
business associates, the second a brilliant 
presentation of the eternal triangle. 

Qucrellcs Uttiraires (1890); Souvemrs d'un 
ouieUT dromntiijut (1895 )-—Thidtrc co»tpitt 
(3 vobi 

E. Dawson. H. B. (1920); E- S< 5 c. H. B., ou 
Senitude et Rrandeur dramalique (1925), 
Thidtre frnufoit contemporain (1928); A. 
Arnaoutovitch. H. B. (3 vols. 1927) i L. Jouvet, 
R^Jlexions du Com^dien (1938)- I.W. 

Bicquer, Gustavo Adolfo (•Seville 
1836; <oCasta Esteban Navarro; fMadrid 
1870), Spanish poet, son of a local painter, 
and an orphan from childhood. His 
godmother took charge of his education 
after he failed as a student in his uncle’s 
studio. At 18 he went to Madrid in search 
of literary glory. He worked as a trans¬ 
lator and journalist and held some official 
posts, and died just as his name began 
to be known. With the exception of HU- 
loria dc los lentplos dc Espaha (1857), writ¬ 
ten in collaboration Avith Juan dc la Puerta, 
and single poems, his works were pub¬ 
lished posthumously (2 vols, 1871). 

With only 79 short lyrics Bicquer stands 
amongst the greatest Spanish lyricists. He 
wrote with extraordinary' ccononty of 
medium, using assonance instead of rime, 
words of everyday use, metaphors of 
apparent simplicity. Yet he achieved a 
sober delicacy, a subtle musicality and an 
intimate tone descriptive of his hopeless¬ 
ness and sadness. The main theme of Ws 
Rimas is the failure of love—and life—in 
the abstract, though his own sad experi¬ 
ences appear through it. The poems form 
a sequence running from the poet’s ex¬ 
pectations, through utter disillusionment, 
to death as the symbol of perfect love. 
'lOh, que amor tan callado el de la 
muerte! a recurrent idea superbly crystal¬ 
lized in one of his legends, Los ojos verdes. 
In these poetic-prose Leyendas, tvhere 
reality and dream are perfectly fused, mys¬ 
tery and magic intermingle w’ith delicate 
descriptions of nature and of old towns. 


Their uneasy, eerie atmosphere is obtained 
by a strange poet izat ion of the supernatural. 

Obras compUtas (1942); Poems, tr. H. M. 
Carries {1891); Tales and Poems of G. A. B., 
tr. H- F. W. Olmstcad (1907). 

B. Jam6s, G. A. B. (1936): J. Casualdcro, 

' Los “Rimas" cn B.’, in Cruz y Raya, 19; L. 
Cemuda, ‘B. y cl romanticismocspanol’, iWd., 
2ft : D, Alonso, 'Aquella arpa de B.’, ibid., 27; 
C. F. Frak'.r, 'G. A. B. and the Modernists’, 
in Hisp. Rev,, 3 (1935); W. S. Hendrix, ' Las 
“Rimas” dc B. y la influcncia de Byron', in 
Bol. Ac. Hist., 98 (1931). R.M.N. 

Bcddocs, Thom.as Loaiul (•Clifton 
20 VII 1803; tBasIe 26 I 1849), English 
poet and dramatist. Beddocs’ liberalism 
impeded his academic career on the con¬ 
tinent (where he spent most time) and an 
unhappy life ended in suicide. Like the 
Elizabethans he was 'possessed by death’ 
but his attempt to resuscitate poetic drama 
is only justified by isolated lyric patches. 

Death's Jest Book (pub. anon. 1850); Poems of 
the late T. L. B., cd. T. KeUall (1851); The 
IVorks of T. L. B., ed. H. W. Donner (i 935 )- 

H. W. Donner, T. L. B.: the Making of a 
Poet (193s). B-H. 

Bede or Baeda (•Monkton, Yorks c. 672; 
tJarrow 735), monk, then deacon, and 
later priest, first at Wearmouth and then at 
Jarrow. His works, all in Latin except for 
his Death Song (cd. A. H. Smith, i 933 ). 
cover a wide field in theology (mainly 
homilies and biblical commentaries), 
science (the De Temporum Ratione shows 
his special interest in chronology and the 
pasqual controversy) and history. His 
masterpiece is the HUtoria Ecclesiastica 
GeniU Anglorum (731), unrivalled through 
the middle ages for accuracy and candour. 
He also wrote the HUtoria Abbatum (of 
Wearmouth and Jarrow), and verse and 
prose lives of St Cuthbert (ed. W. jaager, 
1935; B. Colgravc, 1940). He apparently 
never left NortlAumbria, but had important 
associations with western Europe through 
his influence on the school of York. 

The Bede canon remains uncertain, but see 
VenerabilU Daedae Opera HUtoriea, cd. C. 
Plummer (2 vols, 1896), cd. J. E. King (with 
Eng. tr.. 1930); C. W. Jones, Bedae Freudrti- 
grapha (1939); M. L. W. Laistner and H. H. 
King, A HandlUt of Bede Mamiseripu (1943). 

P. F. Jones, A Concordance to me Historta 
Ecclesiastica of B. (1929); F* J- E. Raby, ‘ Bide 
Ic Vinirable\ in Diet. d’HUt. et de Ciogr. 
Ecclis. (1934); ^-1 
Writings, ed. A. H. Thompson (1935); 
Chambers, ‘Bede’, in Proc. Brit. Acad., XXII 
(1936); H. StrCra, Old EnglUh Personal Names 
in B.’s HUtory (x 939)5 E. S. Duckm, Angl^ 
•Saxon Saints and Scholars (i 947 )! The Years 
Work in Mod. Lang. Stud., 11 (195O. P* 3 f* 

R.W.B. 



BedC) Cuthbert: see Bradley, Edward. 

Bedcrsi, Abraham : see Abraham Bedersi. 

Bedersi) Jedaiah: see Jed.aiah ha-Penini 
Bedersi. 

Beecher, Henry Ward (•Litchfield, 
Conn. 24 VI 1813; co 1837 Eunice Bullard; 
tBrooklyn, N.Y. 28 VII 1895), American 
social reformer; a clerg>Tnan with a fer%'ent 
emotional nature; brother of Harriet 
Beecher Stowe. He led anti-slavery forces. 

Freedom and War (1863); Evolution and 
Religion (2 vols, 1885); Patriotu Addresses in 
America and England (1887); Lectures and Ora¬ 
tions by H. W. B. (cd, N. D. Hillis, 1913). 

P. Hibben, H. W. B.: An American Portrait 
(1927). H.L.C. 

Beelo, Adrianus (•The Hague 20 XI 
1798; fBotterdam 4 X 1878), Dutch poet 
and playNvright. 

*s Gravenhage (1843, poems); Maria Tessel- 
sehade (1819; comedy). 

E. J. Potgieter, in De Gids, VII (1843; repr. 
in Kritische Siudien, II). J.W.W. 

Beer, Johann (•St Georgen, Upper 
Austria 28 11 1655; tWeisscnfcls 6 VIII 
1700)» German novelist and composer. 
He emigrated with his Lutheran parents to 
Regensburg; his school years there pro¬ 
vided him with many incidents which he 
later used in his novels. He studied theo¬ 
logy at Leipzig, but soon (1677) became 
court musician at Wcisscnfcls, where he 
remained for the rest of his life. Plis 
novels, published under various pseudo¬ 
nyms (Jan Rebhu, Wolfgang von Willcn- 
hag, Zendorius a 2 ^ndoriis and others) 
reveal him as the most gifted German 
novelist of his time after Grimmclshausen, 
with a distinctive style of concrete realism 
which points forward to the next century. 

Musical : Musicalische Discourse (1729); 
Dellum musieum (1701); Schola phonologic a 
(MS, Town Library Leipzig).— Novels: Sim- 
plicianitcher Weli-Kucker (1677-79, 4 pts); 
Riiter Hopjensack (1678); Ritter Spiridon 
(*679); ArtUeher Pokazi (1679-80, 2 pts); 
Corylus (1679); Jucundus Ju^ndisHmus (1680); 
Teutsche Winterndeh U (1682); Kurtzueilige 
Sonmter-Tdge (1683).— Verse: Deutsche Epi- 
grammata (1691). 

R. Alcwyn, 3 ^. B, (1932; basic); H. F. Menck, 
Der Musiker im Roman (1931); A. Mirsch, 
Ditrgertum und Baroch im deutschen Roman 
(1934). L.W.F. 

Beer, Michael (*Derlin 19 VIII 1800; 
tMunich22lII 1833), German playwright, 
whose onc^act play Der Paria (1829), 
which attracted Goethe’s favourable atten¬ 
tion, was a blow for the emancipation of the 
Jews. His tragedy Struensee (1829) was 
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set as an opera by his brother, the com¬ 
poser Meyerbeer. 

Sdmtliehe IVerke^ cd* E. von Schenk (c835>. 
E. Casilc, Die holier ten (1K99). H.A.P 

Beers, Jan van (•.Antwerp 22 II 1821; 

14XI1888), Flemish poet. Although 
intrinsically sentimental and idealizing, 
after a romantic d6but he introduced a 
timid realism in Flemish poetry. Even in 
his last volume of verse, however, the soft, 
sentimental undercurrent remains in evi¬ 
dence. His charming talent of narrative is 
shown especially in Begga (i888), a little 
epic of Antwerp folk-life in hexameters. 
He was very popular in both the Nether¬ 
lands and Flanders because of his simple 
and attractive presentation of F'lemish folk- 
customs, partly also because of his talent as 
a reciter and the political role he played as a 
liberal leader. 

Jongelingsdromen (1853); Levensbctlden 
(1858) ; Gevoel en leven (1869) ; Rijzende blaren 
(1884); Gedichten (1921, intro. M. Sabbe). 

P. de Mont, Drie groote V/omingen (1901). 

R.F.L. 

Beets, NICOI.AAS, pseud. Hildebrand 
(•Haarlem 13 IX 1814; 00 4 IX 1840 Jkvr. 
Alcida van Forecst (1**856), 001859 Jkvr. 
Jacoba E. van Foreest; fUtrecht 3 III 
1903), Dutch parson, poet and short-story 
writer. As a student he was the centre of a 
circle of Byronic congenial spirits owing 
to his pseudo-romantic poetry and nice 
humoristic rhymes. He was a great ad¬ 
mirer of van der Palm, his tutor, whose 
granddaughter he married. After his 
marriage Beets published sermons, numer¬ 
ous, sometimes valuable, commemorative 
poems and elegant literary sketches, con¬ 
tinuing this when professor at Utrecht 
(1875-84). Beets' fame, however, is based 
on his Camera Obscure (1839, by HJildc- 
brand'), a collection of long-short stories 
and essays, complete in the 4th edition 
(1854). The essays are attractive, the 
stories have an imperishable charm. Hilde¬ 
brand had read Dickens, but the atmos¬ 
phere is Dutch; and the description of 
people, sometimes delicate, sometimes 
coarse, often sentimental but with an eye 
for detail, is true to life. 

PoBTRV: Jbi/ (1834); De Maskerade (1835); 
Gedichten (1839); Dichtuerken (5 voU, 1875- 
1900), Eng. tr. in Fraser's Magazine (1854), 
Chambers's Journal (1856 and 2860); in James 
Mackinnon, Leisure Hours in the Study (18 97); 
The Leyden Eelbobbtr^ tr. J. I. Lockhart, in 
•The Country' (1877); Tony, tr. J. Ballingal in 
•The Modem Church’ (1892). 

P. D. Chantepic de la Saussayc, B. 
(1906); G. van Rijn and J. J. Dcetman, N. B, 
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(3 v<>ls» 1911-16) ; A. Hrom, Jr, ' Lijsi clcr ge- 
^chrifun o\cr N. in Hct Bock, III-IV 
(1905-06); K- H. Hccromn, ‘Hct probJccm- 
Bects*, in Jaarb. Maatsch. Nederl. IvCttcr- 
kuncJc, I.eydcn (1947-49) JAV.W. 

Beheim, Michael (•Sulzbach 1416, fafter 
1472), German meistersinger and chron¬ 
icler. Numerous Meisterlieder and two 
rhymed chronicles (Von den Wicnern, c. 
1465. and a Lchrn Friedrichs I von der 
Pfalz, 1469) reflect all that he learnt and 
experienced in a chequered career. 

H. Oppenheim in \V. Stammlcr, Die dt. 
Lit. dcs .IMi, VerfasserUx., 1 (1933); ample 
extract from {Dot Buck) von defi tVtertern, in 
J. Kur^chner, Dt. Knt.-Lit., X. F.P.P. 

Behn, Aphra, nee Johnson (•Wye 1640; 
CO 1664 ISIr Behn; fLondon 1689), English 
dramatist, novelist and writer of verse. 
Doubts exist of her account of her paren¬ 
tage and voyage to Surinam in 1658-59, 
with her return in 1663. Widowed, she 
went to the Netherlands as a secret agent 
in 1666, but her report in 1667 of De 
Witt’s plans was ignored. She became 
renowned as the first woman to keep 
herself by writing. Of great creative 
energy, she wrote translations and poems, 
some of merit, as well as witty comedy, 
starting with The Forc'd Marriage (1671). 
Her best play is probably The Rover^ Pari 
I (1677). Despite elements of realism 
Mrs Bchn's novels arc in the tradition of 
La Calprcncde. Oroonoko (1688), apart 
from its intrinsic merit as a narrotivc, is 
famous for its anticipation of Rousseau in 
the doctrine of the Noble Savage. B.L.J. 

The Plays, Histories and Nox'els, cd. R. H. 
Shepherd (6 vols, 1871); The Novels, ed. E. A. 
Baker (1905); The Works, cd. M. Summers 
(6 vols, IQ15). 

V. Sackvillc-Wcst, A. B. (1934). J.R.B. 

Bcisscl) Johann Conrad (•Eberbach IV 
1690; fEphrata, Pa. 6 VII 1768), Ger* 
man-American author. In 1719 he 
emigrated to Pennsylvania %vhere he built 
Ephrnta Cloisters for n new sect of Baptist 
celibates. Mis theology was influenced by 
Gottfried Arnold and the cabala. His 
poems follow Angclus Silcstus and Quiri- 
nu$ Kuhimann. 

Das Gesdng der einsameu und verlassenen 
TurteLTaube, Nemlich der ehristlichen Kirche 
(1747; nvo-thirds of its 378 hj'mns written by 
BcisscI; partly tr. in J. F. Sachse, The Music of 
Ephrata Cloister, 1905); Paradisisches Wunder* 
ueUhes tick in diesen letzten Zeiten und 
Tagen in denen Abendldndischen Welt’^Theilen 
als eirt Vorspiel der tieuen TVeli hervorgeihan 
(1754; the and ed., 1766, is the last and most 
extensive collection of the 725 hymns, 441 of 
which were written by BeisscI). Mystyrion 


Anomias (1729 ; 7 'he Mystery of Laulessness, tr. 
M. Wohifart. 1729); Die Fhe das Zuchthaus 
lletschluher A tenschen ( 1730) ; Mystische und 
schr geheyme Spriiche (1730; ‘Mystical Pro¬ 
verbs*, tr. P. Miller, in A Unique Mscr. hr Ref'. 

P. Miller, cd. J. ¥. Sachsc, 1912); Mystische 
Ahhandlung uher die Schopfung und ton des 
Menschett Fall und Wiederhringung dutch des 
IVeihes Santen (1745; A Dissertation on Man's 
Fall, tr. P. Miller, 1765). 

J. F. Sachse, The German Sectarians of 
PettJisyhanio, ijo8-jSoo (1899-1900); W. C. 
Klein, f. C. B., Mystic and Martinet (1942); 
The Ephrata Cloisters, an Annotated BiA/fo- 
graphy, cd. E. E. Doll and A. Al. Funkc 

(1944) f'-R- 

Bckkcr^ Balthasar (•Metslawier 20 III 
1634; tAmsterdam 11 V 1698), Dutch 
parson and writer, disciple of Descartes’, 
contested the belief in devils and witches: 
De betoverde Weercld (1691--93). 

A. van der Linden, B. B. Bibliogtaphie 
{1868); \V. P. C. Knurtel, B. B. {1906). 

J.W.W. 

Belcatr, Ffo (•Florence 1410; 'fibid. 1484), 
Italian poet. His best known work is a 
religious drama, one of the earliest of the 
genre of sacre rappresentazioni : Abramo ed 
Jsacco, first performed in 1449 and revived 
in Florence in 1917 with music by Pizzetti. 
His other religious dramas are VAnnun^ 
ciazione, II Giudicio finale and S. Giovanni 
del Deserto. 

Laudi spirituali (1863); Sacre rappresenta* 
zioni e laudi, cd. C. Allocco-Castcllino (1920). 

F. Ccccarclli, F. B. e le sue opere (1907). 

B.R. 

Belinsky, Vissarion Grigoryevich 
(•Sveaborg 12 VII 1811; fSt Petersburg 26 
V 1848), Russian critic. He was expelled 
from Moscow University in 1832 because of 
a revolutionary' play— Dmitry Kalinin —and 
become a free-lance critic. His Litera* 
turnye mcchtaniya (1834), written under 
the influence of Schclling’s romantic philo¬ 
sophy, made his reputation. In 1839 he 
left Moscow' for Petersburg where he 
edited the critical section of Otechest- 
Venn ye zapiski. Here he switched over 
from Schclling to Hegel and Inter to Feuer¬ 
bach. In 1846 he joined the staff of 
Sovremennik. It w*as in Petersburg that 
he became theoretician of that ^natural 
school' which, from 1846-47 onwards, 
heralded the Russian type of realism. As 
a champion of freedom, so poignantly ex¬ 
pressed in the indignant letter he sent to 
his one-time idol Gogol in July 1847, he 
bequeathed to liberal-minded intellectuals 
a credo from which they drew courage and 
inspiration even during the worst periods 
of the last century. 
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Polnoye sobranU sochin^iy {x I vols, 1900-17, 
with 2 vols added in 1926 and 1948); Pis'ma 
(3 vols, 1914); Sobranie sochineniy {3 vols, 
1948). SfUcted Philosophical Works (194S). 

A. N. Pypin, V. G, B, {1876); P. Kogan, 
B, t ego tremya (1911); T. G. Masar>'k, The 
iS^rWt 0/ Russia (2 vols, 1919); Ivanov- 
Razumnik, Kniga o Belinskorn (1922); I. 
Kubikov, V. G. B, (1925); N. I. iMordov- 
chenko, V. G, £.(1948); B, Literaturnoye nas~ 
Udstvo, cd. P. I. Lcbcdev-Polyansk>' (1948); 
E. I. Subbotina, V. G. B. (1948; with biblio.h 

B. vvosp<mimartiyakhsQtremetinikm\ cd. F* M. 
Golovenchenko (1948). J.L. 

Bellamy, Edwahd (•Chicopee Falls, 
Mass. 26 III 1850; 001882 Emma Sander¬ 
son; iibid, 2Z V 1898), American novelist, 
short-story writer. In his utopian 
romance, Looking Backtoard: 2000^1887 
(1888), and its dull sequel, Equality (1897), 
he outlined an American form of socialism 
(termed Nationalism) to be achieved by 
gradual and orderly democratic steps. He 
founded the New Nation (1891), wrote, 
lectured and travelled widely to spread his 
ideas; influenced the economic novels of 
W. D. Howells. 

Six to One: A Nantucket Idyl (1878); Dr 
Heidenhoff*s Process (i88<^; Miss Ludington's 
Sister: A Romance oj Immortality (1884); 
The Duke of Sxockbtidge: A Romance of Shay's 
Rebellion (1900); The Religion of Solidarity 
(1940). 

A. E. Morgan, E, B. (1944), The Philosophy 
ofE. B. ( 1945 )- H.L.C. 

Bellamy! Jacobus (♦Flushing 12 XI 1757; 
t Utrecht II III 1786), Dutch poet and 
critic. A baker’s apprentice, he was given 
a scholarship in 1782 to study theology at 
Utrecht. His witty, often rhymeless poems 
arc honest, some have depth. Because of 
his love poetry to his betrothed, Francina 
Baene C Fillis’), his cult of friendship and 
his political verse he was long Idoliaed* 

Verse : Gezangen mijner jeugd (1782); Voder• 
landsche Gezangen van Zelandus (178 2^3); 
Gezangen (1785).— Various: Proeven van het 
vers land, de smaak en het hart, tst part (1784); 
De Poetuche Soectator, 1 (1784). 

A. Vcrw'ey, ^Hct talent van B.', in Proza, V; 
J. Aleida Nijland, Leven en Werken van J. B. 
(2 vols, 1918; with biblio.). J.W.W. 

Belleau! R^y (♦Nogent-le-Rotrou 1 528; 
tParis 6 III 1577), French poet. A mem¬ 
ber of the Pliiadc and translator of 
Anacreon (1556), he excelled in delicate 
descriptive verse based on considerable 
learning and a miniaturist’s feeling for 
detail. His Amours (1576) describes the 
physical and occult properties of precious 
gems. His Bergerie (1565,1572), a medley 
in verse and prose, contains many graceful 
short poems. 


Pelites irwentions (15 56); Amours et nouveaux 
rihanges des pierresprecieuses, ed. A. Van Bever 
(1909 ).—(Euvres (2 vols, 1578), ed. C. Marty- 
Laveaux (2 vols, 1877-78). 

A. Eckhardt, R. B., sa vie, sa Bergerie (Buda¬ 
pest, 1917). g.b. 

Bellemans, Daniel (•Antwerp 1642; 
tHorsen 1674), Flemish lyrical poet, priest 
at Meise near Brussels, from 1672 a mis¬ 
sionary in Gelderland. He wrote melodi¬ 
ous spiritual poems in the vein of medieval 
l>Ticism. 

Het Citerken van fesus (1670); Den lieflijeken 
Paradijsvogel (1670). 

L. Goovaerts, Ecrivains, artistes et savants de 
rOrdre de Prrinontre, 4 (1899); G. Segers, 
Leven en icerken der Zuid-^Neder landsche 
Schrifvers, i (1900). A.M.B.W. 

Bellendcn, John (*1492?; fRome c. 
1587), Scottish historian and translator; 
educated St Andrews and the Sorbonne. 
His translation of Boccc’s History under 
the patronage of James V contains a great 
deal of original material; both this and the 
translation of Livy, I-V, have an important 
place in the development of Scots prose. 

The Croniktis of Scotland (r. 1533), Livy 
(e, 1540); both cd. \V. A. Craigte, Scot. Text 
Soc. (1901). 

J. M. Ross, Scottish History and Literature 
(1884). J.K. 


Belli, Gioacchino Giuseppe (•Rome 7 IX 
1791; fRomc 21 XII 1863), Italian dialect 
poet. An admirer and imitator of the 
satirical dialect verses of the Milanese poet, 
Carlo Porta, he directed his satire against 
all the elements of Roman society, from 
prelates and aristocrats to the popolo. 
Two of his sonnets (which are in Roman 
dialect)^ composed in a moment of indigna¬ 
tion at the poor reception given in Rome 
to a production of Manzoni’s drama, // 
Conte de Carmagnola, satirize the ignorance 
of the Roman public and praise Manzoni’s 
work. 

/ soneiii romaneschi di C. G, Belli, cd. L. 
Morandi (6 vols, 1886-89); Sonetti scelti, cd. 
L. Morandi (1912) ; It Canzoniere amoroso alia 
marehesa Vincenza Roberti, cd. A. Loz (1930). 

C. Zaccagntni, Della vita e delle opere di G, G. 

(1891); F. dementi, Roma papale neisoneiti 
di G. G. B. (1925). fi.R. 


Bellincioni! Bernardo (•Florence 1452; 
^ ibid , 1492), Italian poet, first in the ser¬ 
vice of Lorenzo il Magniheo and later 
attached to the court of Lodovico il More 
in Milan. Much of his verse is jocular 
and satirical, in the manner of Burchicllo. 

Soneiti, canzom, capitoli (1493); Le rime di 
B. B., cd. T. Fanfani (1876, 1878). 

E. Verga, Saggio di studi su B. B. (1892). 

B.R. 
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Bellman, Carl Michael (•Stockholm 
4 II 1740; CO 1777 Louisa Gronlund; 
\ibul. 11 II 1795), Swedish poet. His first 
litcrar>- efforts were religious poems, which 
were followed by bible-parodics and satires. 
A civil scr\ant. he got into debt and in 1763 
escaped to Norway from his creditors but 
on his return was again employed in the 
civil service. His recurring financial diffi¬ 
culties were mitigated by the small pension 
granted to him by Gustav III in 1775 and in 
the following year he was given the title of 
Hovsekrctcrarc, with only nominal duties. 
His later years were again debt-ridden. He 
died in penury, his health undermined by 
consumption and drink. Bellman asso¬ 
ciated with courtiers and artists, his special 
patron being Elis Schroderheim, Gustav 
Ill's close friend. He was enormously 
appreciated as an entertainer on account of 
his gifts of improvisation and mimicry. 
His famous epistles {Fredmans Epistlar), 
which he began composing in the late 
1760s, were habitually tried out on his 
associates, while he accompanied himself 
on the lute. Music and verse are so skil¬ 
fully interwoven that they are inseparable, 
the music often consisting of contemporary 
tunes or old folk-melodics which Bellman 
adapted to his purposes. His lyrics depict 
the sordid but picturesque old Stockholm 
of ' Frihetstiden ’; the characters he evokes 
arc drunkards, rascals and drabs: but he 
often sets these people against the smiling 
background of the islands, and the fresh 
realistic details arc stylized by his skilful 
and varying metres. The Epistles, with a 
preface by the poet Kcllgren, formerly a 
detractor of Bellman, were first published 
in 1790. They, like some of Frcdmam 
Sanger {1791), have retained their popu¬ 
larity throughout Scandinavia to this day. 

Bellmaru Samhde Skrijter, cd. Bcllmans&ll- 
skapet (tQ2i ff.): Fredmans Epistlar, cd. Vittcr- 
hetssamfundet (1916, commcntaiy 1945 ff.), 
cd. N. Afzclius and E. Norecn (1940). 

R. Steffen, B. oeh hatts dikining (1908); O. 
Sylwan, B. och Fredmans Epistlar (1943); A. 
Rlanck, C. Af. B. (1948): A. Stilhnne, En 
Bellmansboh (1947): H. W. Van Loon and G. 
Castagnecta, C. M. Bellman, the last 0/ the 
troubadours {ig 29 )- B.M.E.M.; A.H.J.K. 

BcUo, Andres (•Caracas 29 XI 1781; 
fSantiago de Chile 15 X 1865), scholar, 
educator and poet. He spent twenty years 
in London, where he prepared an edition of 
the Poetrta del Cid and other works of 
linguistic value. Bello was the earliest to 
investigate the development of rhyme in 
medieval Latin and French. In 1829, at 
the invitation of the Chilean government, 
he migrated to Santiago and there, after 


many years of teaching, created the 
national university. His Gramdtica cos- 
tellana and Derecho intcrnacional are still 
standard works. As a poet, Bello is an 
exponent of the dignity and formalism of 
the Spanish neo-classical school, and as 
late as 1840 resisted the romanticism of 
Sarmiento in a spirited polemic carried on 
between them during the latter’s exile in 
Chile. Bello was not lacking, however, in 
deep feeling, and in some respects, other 
than formal, was not untouched by roman¬ 
tic ideals. He was a brilliant translator 
from the classical and modem poets. 

Obras eomptetas{iS\o\s, 1881-93). E.Sa. 

Bello, Francesco (ttS^S). Italian poet, 
known also as II Cicco di Ferrara, author 
of 11 Mambriano, a Carolingian romance in 
ottava rima, written in emulation of the 
Orlando Innamorato of Boiardo. 

II Mambriano, cd. G. Rua (z vols, 1926). 

E. Carrara, Da Rolando a Alorgante (1932); 
G. Bertoni, L’Orlando Furioso e la rinascenza a 
Ferrara (1919). B.R. 

Belloy, D0R.MONT DE, assumed name of 
Pierre-Laurent Buirettb (•Saint-Flour 
17 XI 1727; fParis 5 III 1775), French 
dramatist and actor. His tragedies, based 
on French national history, particularly Le 
sibge de Calais (1765), launched a fashion 
for patriotic drama, though without 
seriously renewing the by then outworn 
formula of French tragedy, 

Zelmire (1762); Gaston et Bayard (1771); 
Pierre le cruel (1772).— (Euvres computes, ed. 
G. H. Gaillard (with Lije, 6 vols, 1779). 

E. Zimmermnnn, P. L. B. de B., Sein I^ben 
und seine IVerke {1911). G.B. 

Belmonte Bcrmiidcz, Luis de (•Seville 
• 587?; ttb50?), Spanish dramatist. He 
lived in America for some years and settled 
in Madrid, where he collaborated with 
other dramatists and wrote original plays. 
The most famous play attributed to him, 
El diablo predicador, a revision of an earlier 
play Fray Diablo (attributed wrongly to 
Lope de Vega) is extremely funny. 

Bibl. Autorcs Esp., 14. 20, 45: Le Diable 
pridicateur, ed. L. Rouanet (1901). 

W. A, Kincaid, ‘ Life and Works of L. de B. 
B.‘, in Rev. Hispanique, 74(1928). E.M.W. 

Bembo, Pietro (•Venice V 1470; fRorne 
I 1547), Italian scholar and author. His 
name is associated with the controversy 
concerning the Italian language (Questione 
della Lingua). In lus Prose della votgar 
lingua (1525) he upholds Italian in pre¬ 
ference to Latin as a medium for modem 
literature, recommending that authors 
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should imitate the FJorentine language of 
the 14th century^ as used by Dante. Boc¬ 
caccio and particularly Petrarch. In this 
recommendation he was opposed to Cas- 
tiglione^ who maintained that modem 
Italian should absorb elements from other 
regions than Tuscany and even elements 
from foreign languages. Gli Asolaui 
(i500)» typical neo-platonic dialogues on 
the nature of love, are dedicated to 
Lucrezia Borgia. Bembo’s Rime (1530) 
initiate a second phase of Petrarchism, in 
which a return to the original source of 
inspiration is discernible. 

Operty cd. Classic! (12 vols» 1808-ic); Gli 
Asolani e Prose della volgor lingua, ed. C. 
Dionisotti-Casalone (1923). 

V. Cian, Un dectnnio della vita di P. B. 
(1885); M. Santoro, P. B. (1937); C. Dioni- 
sotti, in Ciom. stor. lett. ital., 110 (1937). 

B.R. 

Benedeiz {ft. c, ixas), Anglo-Nonnan 
cleric, autltor of a French version of the 
10th-century Navigatio sancti Brandani, 
written after 1121 for Adeliza of Louvain, 
second wife of Henry L Like its Latin 
source, the work is an account of strange 
marvels encountered on a voyage to the Isle 
of Saints and reproduces in a Christianized 
form the Old Irish imram theme. 

Ed. E. G* R. Waters (1929); R. L. G. Ritchie, 
in Medium JEvum, 19 (1950) suggests c. 1206 
as the date and Maud, Henr)''s hrst wife, as 
ihc patron. F.W. 

Bcncdictssoi^ Victoria Maria, 
Bruzelius, pseud. Ernst Aulgren (^Fru 
Alstad 6 III 2850; fCopenhagcn 22 VII 
1888), Swedish novelist and dramatist. 
Unhappily married (1871) to Kristian 
Bencdictsson, postmaster in Hdrby, Skine, 
fell seriously ill in 1881, never entirely re¬ 
covered. Her first publication, a collec¬ 
tion of short stories, Frdn Skdne (1884), 
reveals her main strength, the depiction of 
regional realism: her most ambitious effort, 
the novel Fru Marianne (1887), describes, 
more romantically, the development of a 
young woman. She also worked in coU 
laboration with Axel Lundegird. After an 
unhappy liaison with the Danish critic 
Georg Brandes she committed suicide. 

Samlade Skrijter, ed. A. Lundegird and I. 
af SchuU6n (7 voU, 1928-^0); Dagboksblad och 
Brev, cd. Lundeg&rd (2 voU, 2928); Samlade 
Shifter, ed. F. Book (1949 ff.) \ Truls jfortasson 
tr. K. AhlstrOm (1895). 

1 . af Schult^n, Brmt Ahlgren, en litter dr 
studie (1923); S. Linder, Ernst Ahlgren i hermet 
romaner (2930); F. BOOk, V. B, och Georg 
Brandes (1949) and V. B. (2950). 

B.M.E.M.; A.H.J.K. 


Benediktov, Vladimir Gricor^'evich 
(•St Petersburg 5 XI 1807; iiS IV 1873), 
one of the most popular Russian poets 
immediately after Pushkin’s death. His 
first book of verse appeared in 1835. 
Superficial yet polished and fond of smart 
metaphors, he appealed to the cheaper 
semi-romantic tastes of his readers. 

Stikhotvoreniya (3 vols, 1838-41; in 2 vols, 
1902; in I vol. 1939). 

S. A. Vengerov, Kritiko-biogr, slovar\ I! 
(1886); B. Sadovsky, * Poet chinovTiik in Rus- 
skaya Mysl’, 11 (1909). J.L. 

Benedix, Roderick (•Leipzig 21 I 1811; 
fihid. 26 IX 1873), German pia>wright. 
First an actor and later a theatrical man¬ 
ager in Cologne and Frankfurt am Main, 
Benedix had an unfailing sense of the 
theatre, so that his more than 100 unpre¬ 
tentiously amusing plays succeeded by 
virtue of neat construction and humour of 
situation, though their characterization and 
dialogue were wooden. 

Der Driite (tr. Mabel*s Man<ruvre, or A Third 
Party) \ Das Ltigen (tr. Is Lying Easy ?); Das be- 
mooste Haupt (1841); Doctor Wespe (1843); 
Oben xcie Unten (1854); Der Storen/ried (1661), 
—Gesammelte dramatische Werke (27 vols, 
1846^4); Der mundliche Vorirog (3 vols, i860); 
Katechismus der Redekunst (1870). 

W. Schenkel, Benedix als Lustspieldichter 
(Di$$. Frankfurt 1916). H.A.P. 

Beneit) 12th-century Anglo-Norman poet. 
A monk of St Albans, he wrote a life of St 
Thomas Bcckct (1184). Unpretentious, 
though not without interest, it is based on 
a lost Latin life by Robert de Cricklade. 

La Vie de Thomas Bechet, cd. B. Schlyter 
(1941). M.F.L. 

Bcnctevid (Benbtti), Martin (t 1607), 
Dalmatian poet and dramatist from the 
island of Hvar. Little is kno\vn of his life 
except that he was employed as cathedra] 
organist and diplomatic envoy. The only 
extant work which can be attributed with 
certainty to him is Hvarkinja (1906, from 
MS. of 2663), a typical renaissance comedy 
having as its characters the peasant and 
fishcrfolk of Hvar, and patrician types from 
the cities of Hvar and Ragusa. The play 
is interesting as combiiung the influence of 
Italian writers like Calandri and that of the 
Dalmatian dramatist M. Driid. S.C. 

Bcnitskyi Alexander Petrovich (*1780; 
fSt Petersburg 1809), Russian author 
whose philosophic and didactic talcs after 
the manner of Voltaire had considerable 
vogue at the begiiming of the X9tli centur>\ 
He also wrote poems and satirical fables. 

J.L. 
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Benjamin (ben Jonah) of Tudela {ft. 

1160-73), Spanish Hebrew traveller, made 
a journey to Egypt, the Near East, Persia. 
Arabia and India and wrote extensive, 
shrewdly obser\'ed and interesting notes, 
only part of which is preser%*ed. His book 
was very popular among Hebrew readers 
until modem times. 

Masse*oth Jiabbi Btnyamin (ist ed. Con* 
stantmople 1543); The Itinerary of Rabbi Ben- 
jamin, text, Eng. tr. and comm, by M. N. Adler 
(1907). 

L. Garcia de Herreros, Quatre toyageurs 
espagnols (1923). C.R. 

Benlowes, Edward (*12 VII 1602; tOx¬ 
ford 18X11 1676), English poet and patron 
of literature and music. After travel abroad 
he lived in Essex and tvas reduced to 
poverty partly by law-suits. His Theo* 
phila treating the three mystical ‘ways* of 
the soul's ascent is prefaced by a reference 
to ‘ Fancy ’ seemingly Hobbesian, but prob¬ 
ably in the neo-classical tradition based on 
conventional renaissance psychology. 

7 'heophila or Love's Sacrifxee (1652; cd. 
G. Saintsbur>\ Minor Poets of the Caroline 
Period, I, 1906). 

G. Williamson, The Donne Tradition (1930); 
R. L. Sharp, From Donut to Dryden (1940). 

B.L.J, 

Benoit (J?. c. 1175), French author of the 
verse Chfonique dcs Dues de Normandie 
(completed 1175 or later), a work com¬ 
missioned by Henry II of England, but 
inferior to Wace's Rou. He may be iden¬ 
tical with Benoit de Sainte Maurc. 

Chronique, cd. C. Fahlin (195O. On the 
identification with B. de Stc Maure, see L. 
Constans, Ia Roman de Troie, VI (strongly 
adverse) and C. Fahlin, Etude sur le MS. de 
Tours de la chr. des dues de N. (i 937 ; favour¬ 
able). F.W. 

Benoit de Sainte Maure (fl. c. 1x50). 
French poet, probably from Sainte Maure 
nr Poitiers. Nothing certain is known of 
his life, but his Roman de Troie is dedicated 
to a contemporary queen, possibly Eleanor 
of Aquitaine. This compendious poem, 
over 30,000 lines long, relates the tale of 
Troy from the landing of the Argonauts 
dotvn to the return home of the Greek 
princes after the siege. It is based mainly 
on the De excidio of Dares (probably in a 
more extended version than that now ex¬ 
tant) and, for the iinal episodes, on the 
Ephenieris of Dictys. In the detailed 
elaboration of his work Benoit borrowed 
much from Ovid and other Latin writers. 
In form a typical French roman ePantiquiU^ 
it displays an interest in romantic passion 
and makes use of a rhetorical technique, 


with highly ornamented st>*lized descrip¬ 
tions. It contains the first version of the 
Troilus and Cressida story, almost cer¬ 
tainly Benoit's own invention. Benoit’s 
work was drawn on extensively by later 
writers, and the popularity of the Troy 
story in the middle ages is largely due to 
him. 

Le Rotnan de Troie, cd. L. Constans (6 vols, 
1904-12); an Eng. tr. of the Troilus episodes 
is found in R. K. Gordon, The Story of Troilus 
0934 )- 

W. Greif, Die miUelalterUchen Bearbeitungen 
der Trojanersage, I. Benott de Sainte Maure 
(1885). F.W. 

Benserade) Isaac de (-^Paris 5 XI 1613 ; 
•fibid. 19 X 1691), French dramatist and 
society poet, remembered for the discus¬ 
sion (1649-50) comparing his sonnet J06 
to Voiturc*s Uranie. He wrote verses for 
numerous court ballets, chiefly with 
Lully's music. 

CEuvres (1697), cd. O. Uzanne (1895). 

G. Mongr^dien, Le XVIP sticU galant 
(1029): C. Silin, B. and his * Ballets de Cour* 
(.?40). G.B. 

Bentham, Jeremy (•London 15 II 1748; 
\ibid. 6 VI 1832), English jurist. An un- 
enthusiastic barrister but indefatigable 
legal theorist, much of whose work was 
compiled and published in French by 
Dumont. He was a practical if eccentric 
reformer whose utilitarian moral theory 
(produced in association with Mill) is a 
quantitative assessment of pleasure char¬ 
acteristic of his humourless and un¬ 
imaginative mind. His interest in death 
was excessive but scientific. His em¬ 
balmed remains ore at University College, 
London, which he helped to found. 

Tiitory of Legislation (1864, cd. E. Dumont, 
tr. R. Hildreth, 1876); The Panopticon, or In¬ 
spection House (1791); The Rationale of Re- 
toard (1825); The Rationale of Evidence ($ voU, 
1827); The Rationale of Punishment (1830).— 
The Works off. B., cd. Sir J. Bowring (i i vols, 
1838-43). 

L. Stephen, The English Utilitariasis (1900); 
C. M. Atkinson,^. B . (1905). B.M. 

Bentivogllo, Ercolb (•Modena 1507; 
+Venice 1573), Italian poet and play¬ 
wright. His first sonnets were addressed 
to Tullia d’Aragona. Among his satirical 
works is a capitolo entitled Della lingua 
toscana, in which he mocks the contempor¬ 
ary cult of Petrarch and of 14th-century 
Tuscan. He wrote four comedies, two of 
which have been preserved, II Geloso 
(1544) and I Fantasmi (1547). 

Opere poetiche, ed. Di Capoa (Paris, 1719) 5 
R. Verdins, E. B. scriltore di satire e di com- 
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\ I.Sancsi\L<j Comm<rfw, 2 (1935); 
V. Cian, La iatira dalV Ariosto al Cfdabrcra 
(l 939 )« B.R. 

Bentivoglio, Guido, Cardinal (•Fer¬ 
rara 4 X 1579; tRome 7 IX 1644), Italian 
historian. Papal nuncio in Flanders and 
France, and later chief of the Inquisition, 
he signed in this capacity Galileo's con¬ 
demnation. His history^ (in 24 books) of 
the struggle of Flanders against Spain be¬ 
tween 1559 and 1607, swollen and prolix in 
style, is dra\N 7 i from first-hand knowledge 
and reliable sources. 

Refasioni in tempo delU nunziature di Fiandra 
edi Francia (1629); Raccolta di Uttere familiari 
e politiche (1631; best cd., 2 vols, 1852); Della 
Guerra di Fiandra (1632-39; The eompleat his¬ 
tory of the tcarrs of Flanders^ ir. Henry, Earl of 
Monmouth, 1654); Memorie (1648); Lettere 
DiphmatUhe (4 vols, 1863^0). —Opere Sto- 
riche (5 vols, 1806-07). 

R. Di Tucci, // Card, G. B, e i suoi rapporti 
con la Repubbliea di Genova (1934); C. Pani- 
gada, Memorie e Lettere di G. B. (1934); R. 
Bclvedcri, G, 13. diplomatico (1947). U.L. 

Bentley, Richakd (•Rothwell, Yorks 
27 I 1662; <01701 Joanna Bernard; fCam- 
bridge 14 VII 1742), English classical 
scholar. Bentley became master of Trin¬ 
ity College, Cambridge, in 1699, retaining 
this office until his death despite prolonged 
quarrels with the fellows. A textual 
scholar of great eminence, he contributed 
to the Ancients and Modems controversy 
by his exposure of the spurious Phalaris 
letters (see Forgeries), * Better skilled in 
grammar than in poetry', he was a butt of 
Pope's Dunciad, 

A Dissertation upon the Epistles of Phalaris 
(1699); eds of Horace (1711) and Paradise 
Lost (1732).— fl^orksp ed. A. Dyce (3 vols, 
1836-38); Correspondence, cd. C. Wordsworth 
(2 void, 1842). 

J. H. Monk, Life of B. {1830); R. C. Jebb, 
B. (1882). R.F. 

Beolco^ Angelo (•Padua 1502; fPadua 
1542), Italian playwright and actor, also 
c^led II Ruzzante. Beolco'a first two 
comedies, La Vaccaria and La Piovana^ are 
Plautine in type, but most of his plays are 
realistic presentations of peasant life. His 
best known tdiaracter was the peasant 
Ruzzante, a role he acted himself. In La 
Fiorina^ which is considered his best play, 
Beolco gives artistic life and even a certain 
pathos to the crude realities of peasant 
behaviour. 

Tulte le opere delfamosisnmo Rxussante (x 584 
and 1598); no crit. ed. 

A. Mortier, Ruzzante (Paris, 1925-26); G. 
Secoli, in GionL stor. lett. ital., 87 (1926}; B. 
Croce, Poesia popolare e toeiia cTarte (1933); 

I. Sanest, La Cemrmedia, I (191 i)r B.R. 


stranger, Jean-Pierre de (•Paris 19 VIII 
1780; fUrid. 16 VII 1857), French poet, was 
humbly bom and worked as a printer’s 
apprentice. He began his career by writ¬ 
ing satiric songs at the expense of the 
Napoleonic regime. Under the Restora¬ 
tion he became a civil servant, but joined 
the Libera] opposition in 1821. His nvo 
imprisonments brought him immense 
popularity. After 1830 he played a part 
in creating the Napoleonic legend, criti¬ 
cized the monarchy and was elected a 
deputy in 1848. He was the idolized poet 
and song-writer of the Parisian working 
and lower-middle classes. His sentimental 
and sometimes licentious songs can be 
genuinely moving. 

(Eutres Completes (4 vols, 1834): (Euvres 
Posthumes, tzutres completes (1857); Ma Bio- 
graphie (1857); Correspondance (4 vols, i860), 
CEuvres Computes, cd. Gamier (4 vols, 1868- 
75 )- 

J. Janin, B. et son Terttps (1866); S. Stow- 
sk>', B. (1913); }• Lucas-Dubrcion, B., la 
chanson, la politique, la socUU (1934). 

M.G.; J.P.R. 

Bercco, Gonzalo de (•nr Bcrcco, Logrono 
c. 119s; f after 1246), the first Spanish poet 
whose name is knowTi. He W'as educated 
in the monastery of San Millan de la 
Cogolla and became a priest. His poems 
about the lives of saints, the sorrows, 
praises and miracles of the Virgin, the 
sacrifice of the Mass and the signs of the 
Day of Judgment were probably all written 
after 1230. All arc faithfully translated 
from the Latin, but he added many pic¬ 
turesque details and wrote with simplicity, 
pathos and humour. His metre is regular 
cuadema via; the language is that of his 
native region. His Milagros de la Virgen 
contain 25 stories of her inten'ention in 
human affairs and a beautiful allegorical 
prologue. The song of the Jews who 
watched outside Christ's sepulchre is 
irregularly parallelistic in form and spirited 
in expression. His poems were discovered 
and published in the late i8th century; 
more recently they have had some influence 
on A. Machado and on Azorin. 

Vida de Santo Domingo de Silos, cd. Fitz¬ 
gerald (Paris, 1904); El saerificio de la Misa, 
ed. Solalinde (1913); Cuatro poemas de 
Beruo, ed. Mardcn (1928); Mdagros de 
Sisestra SeHora, ed. Solalinde (1934); Bib], 
de Autores Esp., LVII. E.M.W. 

Berchet^ Giovanni (•Milan 1783; fTurin 
23 XII 1851), Italian patriot and poet, 
famous as the author of the Lettera 
semiseria di Grisostomo (i8z6), written in 
support of Madame de StaEl’s recommen¬ 
dations that Italians should imitate the new 
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romantic tendencies of German literature. 
Assuminir the personality of a Milanese 
business man writing to his son at school, 
Bcrchct commends certain features of the 
new German writing, especially of the 
poetry of Burger. 

While in London, in a Milanese banking- 
house, after the insurrection in Piedmont 
of 1821, Berchet wrote 1 Profughi di Parga, 
a strongly anti-British poem, inspired by 
the cession of Parga to the Turks in 1817. 
His Fantasie (1828), an exile’s evocation of 
the glories of Italian history', are the best 
known of his poetical works. He is also 
the author of a famous patriotic lyric be¬ 
ginning ^Su, hgli d’ltalia, su, in armil’ 
As he advocates in the Lettera seniiscria^ he 
chose a very simple style, appealing more 
to the emotions than to intellect and taste. 

Opere idiie t inedite di G. B., cd. E. Bel- 
lorini (3 vols, 1911-12); Lettera semiserux di 
Grisostomo, ed. A. Gallctti (1934); Romanzi e 
fantasU, ed. L. De Filippo (1937). 

G. NIazzoni, L<t poesia patriottica e G. B, 
(1898); E. Bcllorini, G. B. (2nd ed., 1931); A. 
Gustarclli, G. B. t il romonticisnw italiano 

(1934)* 

Beresford, J ames (•Upham, Hants 

28 V 1764; fKibworth Beauchamp, Leics 

29 IX 1840), English miscellaneous writer. 

The Song of (he Bim, from (he more ancient 
Icelandic collection called the Edda (1805); The 
Miseries of Human Life: or the Last Groans of 
Timothy Testy and Samuel Sensitive^ xcith a fete 
supplementary sighs from Mrs Testy (1806); 
The Cross and the Crescent: an heroic metrical 
Romance^ partially founded on Madame Cottin*s 
Mathilde (1824). R.M.H. 

Bergamo, Andrea da : see Nblli, Pietro. 

Bcrgh, Pieter Tiieodoor Helvetius van 
DEN (•Zwolle 13 II 1799; coMaria F. 
Briedi; fThc Hague 10 XI 1873), Dutch 
plaj^vright and poet, who advocated 
naturalness and originality. 

Proza ett Poizie (1858).—Plays: De Neven 
{1837); De Nichten (1841). 

A. C. van Waveren, //. v. d. B. (1925). 

J.W.W. 

Bcrgh, Samuel Johannes van den (•The 
Hague 10 I 1814; ’\ibid. 24 XII 1868), 
Dutch poet and translator, of importance 
as editor of the almanac Aurora and because 
of his correspondence with Alberdingk 
Thijm. 

C.Dusken-Huet, Litt, Font, en /CriL, VIL 

J.W.W. 

Bergbe, Jan van den (•c. 1360; f? ^ 
1449), Dutch writer. In ad^tion to a 


work on legal history, he wTOte Dat Kaetspel 
ghemoraliseert, an allegorical application of 
games to the practice of law (1431, fre¬ 
quently reprinted up to 1551), and De 
Jurisdictien X'an Vlaandcrcn. 

Knctspcl, cd. J. A. Roctert Frcdcrikse (1915); 
L. Willems in V'crsl. Med. Vlaamsc Ac. (1926). 

E. I. Strubbe, ‘J. v. B., ^crivain ct juriste 
flamand’, in Bull, de la Comm, royaie dcsanc. 
lois cl ordonn. de Belgique. XII; D. Bcrtcn, 

* Cn document dc vieux droil flamand*, ibid. 

XI. J.J.M. 

Bergho, Jan van den, alias Jan van 
Diest (tBrusscls 1559), Dutch poet, lieu¬ 
tenant of the feudal court for the district of 
Malincs, factor of the Chamber of Rhetoric 
‘ Dc Violicren ’ at AnUverp and ^ Den 
Boeck’ at Brussels. He wrote several re¬ 
frains and allegorical plays, the noteworthy 
comic play Hanneken Leckertant and an 
elaborate satire in verse, Hct Leenhof der 
Ghildcn. 

C. Kruyskamp. Dichten en Spelen van Jan 
i<i« den Berghe (1950). JJ.M. 

Bcrgmann, Anton, pseud. Tony (•Lier 
29 VI 1835; \ibid. 21 I 1874), Flemish 
novelist and short-story writer. He was 
attorney at Lier, son of G. Bergmann, also 
an attorney and writer of memoirs (pub. 
1895). His masterpiece, Ernest Staes^ 
advoeaat (1874), has remained one of the 
most popular Flemish novels, and has been 
translated into German and French. A 
t>*pical product of the realistic school, it 
is distinguished by a free and easy tone, 
freshness and sure drawing of characters 
and situations. Although loosely con¬ 
structed it is an harmonious composition 
of sketches and scenes. Of his various 
short stories especially Ttcee Rijnlandse 
Novclleft (1870) are important. 

Verspreide schetsen en novellen (1875); Ger- 
cliiedenis der stad Lier (1873). 

M. Rooscs, Schetsenboeh (1877); A. W. 
Stclhvagen, Air Tony Bergmann (1883); O. 
van der Hallcn, *Tony Bergmann* (in Vlaam- 
sehe Arbeid, 1927, 1928, 1929); O. van 
Audenhaeghe, ‘ Tony Bergmann *, in Vlaamsche 
Gids (i93*-32); Fr. Verschoren, Tony Berg- 
niann (1936). R.F.L, 

Bergsec, J 0 RGCN Vilhelm (•Copenhagen 
8 II 1835; <301872 Margrcthc Kirstine 
Smidth; ti6id. 26 I 1911), Danish novelist. 
His fame rests mainly on his tw'o popular 
novels Fra Piazza del Popolo (1867) and 
Fra den gatnle Fabrik (1869), admired for 
their colourful and exciting mixture of 
romanticism and realism. 

Brudenfra P^rvig {1872; Eng. tr. The Bride 
of Roervig^ ^877); / Sabinerbjergene (1871^; 
Erindringer (7 vols, 1898-1907); Poetiske 
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Skrifter (7 vols, 1905-07); Romantr og For^ 
tctllingtr (6 vols, 1913-14). 

P. V. Rubow, B. og ham store Roman (1948). 

E.B. 

Berkeley^ George (•nr Kilkenny 12 III 
1685; CO 1728 Anne Foster; fOxford 14 I 
*753)* Irish philosopher, Fellow of Trin¬ 
ity College, Dublin, later bishop of Clo>'ne. 
Berkeley’s interests included medicine,mis¬ 
sionary enterprise and social problems, but 
most important was his idealist and anti¬ 
mechanist theory of existence and percep¬ 
tion —*esse est pernpi\ 

Art Essay Touards a N^v Theory oj Vision 
(17^); Siris: A Chain of Philoiophical Re-- 
flexions and Inquiries Concerning the Virtues of 
TarAVater, and Dis'ers Other Subjects Con- 
nected Together and Arising One from Another 
(1744); Philosophical Commentaries^ getterally 
called the Common^Place Book, ed. A. A. Luce 
(1944 ).—The Works of George Berkeley, ed. 

A. C. Fraser (4 vob, 1871). 

G. Dawes Hicks, B. (1932); J- Wild, G. B.:a 
Study of his Life and Philosophy (1936). B.H. 

Berkhey^ Johannes le Franco van 
(♦Leiden 23 I 1729; '\ibid, 13 11 1812), 
Dutch biologist and poet, wrote stirring, 
sometimes original, bombastic verse. A 
royalist and nationalist, he also wTote early 
children’s poetry, late arcadias and a stan¬ 
dard work, De natuurlijke historic van Hol^ 
land (6 vols, 1769-78). 

Eerbare proefku^es (1782); De Zeetriumph 
der Baiaafsche vtijheid op de Doggersbank (2 
vols, 1782). J.W.W. 

Berlichingcn, Gdrz (Gottfried) von 
(•Jagsthausen c. 1480; fHomberg 23 VII 
1562), German knight. Lost his right 
h^d in battle (i 504), had it replaced by an 
iron one. Described his warlike career in 
a most lively, if often inaccurate, Lebens- 
beschreibung, a most important document 
of Reformation times. The hero of 
Goethe’s G 6 tz von Berlichingen (1773). 

Lebembesehreibung, pub. 1731 ; ed. E. Hegaur 
(1909), R. Kohlrausch (1910), A. Leitzmann 
(1916). 

R. Pallmann, Der historische G. v. B. u. 
Goethes Sehauspiel (1894); W. Nestle, *G. v. 

B. ’, in WOrttbg. Vjhh., NF VIII (xgio). 

D.G.D. 

Bermiidez de CastrOi Salvador, duque 
de Ripalda (•Cadiz 1817; fRome 1883), 
Spanish poet and historian. After study¬ 
ing law he entered diplomacy and inter¬ 
vened in politics. As a poet he belongs to 
the sceptical, pessimistic type of romanti¬ 
cism. The 8-Iine stanza which he used 
with great mastery became known as 6er- 
tn^ina. His historical works are still of 
interest. 


Emayos poeticos (1S40): Antonio P^e2, sec^ 
retario de Estado del rey Felipe II (1841). 

Condc de Coello, *EI duque dc Ripalda'. in 
Hust. Esp. y Amcr. (1883). R.M.N. 

Bernagic, Pieter (—Breda 2 VII 1656; 
cc 1677 ^Ia^garerh.l van Xcekcl, X1692 
Elizabeth Nunninck; fAmsterdam 28 XI 
1699). Dutch playwright and physician, in 
1692 professor at /Vmsterdam and from 
j688 on the board of the .Amsterdam 
theatre. Between 1684 and 16S6 he wrote 
(under motto ‘Latct quoque utilitas') a 
number of dramas and good lively comedies 
with less depth than those of Thomas 
Assclijn but with a good sense of the stage 
and of the portrayal of morals. 

De bcladulijke Jonckcr (1684); Ilet studentc- 
leven (1684); I let huuclijk sluyten (1685); Dc 
goe \routv (1686); Arrninius {1686). 

A. Worp, in Tijdschr. voor Ned. Taal- en 
Letterk,, 3 (1883); Gedenkboek Umtersitetl 
Amsterdam (1932, biog. appendix). J.W.W. 

Beraardes, Dioco (•Ponte da Barca 
1532?; 1596), Portuguese poet. In 

2566 he was a public notary' at Ndbrcga. 
He later went to Madrid as secretary to 
the Portuguese ambassador. In 2578 he 
accompanied the ill-fated Moroccan expedi¬ 
tion of King Sebastian and remained a cap¬ 
tive in North Africa until ransomed in 2581 
by order of Philip of Spain, whose cause as 
king of Portugal Bemardes henceforth sup¬ 
ported. Associated with Antdnio Fer¬ 
reira and a friend and disciple of Sa dc 
IVliranda, Bemardes became one of the 
most distinguished pastoral poets of the 
renaissance period in Portugal, drawing 
inspiration from his native province of 
Minho. Possibly under the influence of 
his brother Agostinho da Cruz, a Fran¬ 
ciscan and himself a notable poet, Ber- 
nardes wrote his Vdrias rinxas ao Bom 
Jesus, a collection of devotional poems 
which seem to have been written under the 
stress of a profound religious experience. 
In his more profane poems, notably in his 
superb eclogues, Bemardes attained such a 
degree of excellence that many of his com¬ 
positions were for a time attributed to 
CamSes. 

Vdrias rimas ao Bom Jesus, e d Virgem 
gloriota sua mde, e a santos particulares (2594); 
O Lima de Diogo Bemardes (2596); Rimas 
vdrias, flores do Lima (1597).—O&ror tom- 
pletas, ed. Marques Braga (3 vols, 2945-46). 

J. Gomes de Abreu, D, B. A sua nature^ 
Udade (1916); C. Michaelis de Vasconcelos, A 
quest do da naiuralidade de D, B»e Fr, Agostinho 
da Cruz (19^4)* T.P.W. 

Bernard^ Manuel (•Lisbon 20 VIII 
1644; fibid. 17 VIII 1710), Portuguese 
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moralist. A priest at the Lisbon Orator^’, 
he wrote several spiritual treatises and 
works of devotion. Uncritical and often 
extremely naive, he nevertheless possessed 
a wonderful sense of style and is justly con¬ 
sidered a master of Portuguese prose. 

l.uz c color (1696); Not a fioretta ou silva de 
x driot ofiotegmas (5 vols, 1706-28); Exerciciot 
espiriiuais e inedilofoes da via purgativa snbre a 
tnaleria do pecado. vaidadt do mutido, misirias 
do lido hutnana, e quatro noflssimos de liomen 
(1707): Sermfics e prdticas (a vols. 1711. > 733 )* 
Of w 7 /miot fins do liomen (1728). 

Sampaio (Bruno). ‘Pro^mio’, in 1909 cd. of 
Noxa floresta. T.P.W • 

Bernardin de Saint-Pierre, Jacques- 
IlENRl (‘Lc Havre 19 I J 737 ; 001792 
F 61 icit 6 Didot, cciSoo Disirie dc Pelle- 
porc; tKragny 21 I 1814). French writer. 
A professional engineer and an amateur 
natural scientist, he travelled widely before 
being appointed government engineer in 
Mauritius (1768-71). On his return he 
became a disciple of J.-J. Rousseau and 
developed his ttvin theories of the superior¬ 
ity of sentiment over reason and the virtues 
of Arcadia. His Etudes de la nature {1784- 
8g) contained the short novel Paul et Vir- 
ginic, which tells the simple and touching 
love story of a young French couple 
brought up in Mauritius. Its freshness 
and its evocative descriptions of nature 
won it an immense success and pointed the 
way to much romantic fiction. 

Voyage d VUe de France (i 773 )l P‘»d et 
I'irgime (1787), ed. M. Souriou (1930); 
L'Arcadie (bk 1 , 1788); Im Chaumiere indtenne 
(1790): Le Caji de Surate ; La vte et les 

ouvrages de PousseaUt cd. M- Souriau 

(1906).—CKufW, ed. A. Martin (12 vols, 
1818-20; faulr\' ed.). 

A. Barine, B. de S.-P. (1891); M. Souriau. 
B. de S.~P. d'aprts set rnanuscrits (1905)- 

G.B. 

Bernardino da Siena (*Massa Marittima 
1.180; fAquila 1444). Italian preacher. 
He entered the Franciscan order in 1402 
and devoted himself to reform and to 
preaching throughout Italy. His sermons 
were ethical rather than theological and 
designed to impress the populace, by whom 
he was regarded as a new St Francis. He 
was canonized in 1450. 

P. Misciatclli, Le pin belle pagine di S. B. da 
5 . (1924; with biblio.); Isermoni latini di S. B. 
da S., cd. D. Pneetti (1929); Operette volgart, 
ed. D. Pacetti (1938; complete). 

V. Fftcchinetti, La storia di S. B. da S. 
(1929) and in Aevum, 4 (1930). B.R. 

Bernard of Clairvaux (*Fontames-I^- 
Dijon 1090; tClairvauz 20 VIII 1x53), the 
glory of the Cistercian order, whi^ he 


entered at Citcaux in 1112. Stephen 
Harding sent him in 1115 to found Clair¬ 
vaux, which he ruled as abbot until his 
death. The fame of his saintly virtues 
spread over western Christendom, and no 
one in his generation wielded such an influ¬ 
ence in the politics of church and state. It 
was he who helped to overcome the anti¬ 
pope Anacletus, it was he who preached 
the second crusade, he who led the attack 
against Abelard and Gilbert de la Poir^e as 
well as against Arnold of Brescia. And 
when an old pupil became pope ^ 
Eugenius III, Bernard admonished him in 
a remarkable treatise, De Consideratione. 

Bernard’s literary activity was immense. 
He wrote 'from the morning watch until 
night’, says his secretary; his letters deal 
with every kind of subject. He had a mas¬ 
tery of honied eloquence as well as of bitter 
satire. He is at his best in the De diligendo 
Deo, in many of his numerous sermons on 
the Song of Songs and especially in the 
pathetic sermon on the death of his brother 
Gerard. He shows his weaker side in the 
Apologia ad Guillelntum, addressed to his 
friend, William of St Thierry, against the 
Cluniacs, and in his bitter attack on (St) 
William of York. 

Bernard’s litcrar>’ style was all his own— 
full of references to Scripture, with some 
reminiscences of classical authors; it uses 
all the resources of a rhetoric which was as 
much the reflection of his vivid personality 
as of his earlier studies. His writing, 
with their personal mysticism, greatly in¬ 
fluenced the development of Franciscan 
literature in the next century. 

Mignc, Pair. Lot., 172-74; T/ie Book of St 
Bernard on the Love of God, ed. with tr. E. G. 
Gardner (n.d.); Select Treatises {De Diligendo 
Deo and De gradibus humilitatis), ed. W. Wil¬ 
liams and B. R. V. Mills (1926). 

E. Gilson, La th^ologie mystique de St Bernard 
(1934); E. Vacandard, Vie de St Bernard (2 
vols, 1910); W. Williams, St Bernard of Clair¬ 
vaux (1935)- F.J.E.R. 

Bernard of Morlas (or of Cluny; fi. 
1140), author of a long poetical satire, De 
contemptu rtmndi, in dactylic hexameters 
with internal and tail rhymes (ed. C. Hos- 
kier, 1929). The hymn Jerusalem the 
Golden is a rendering of part of this poem. 

T. Wright, Anglo-Saxon 5 afinV<i/ Poets, II 
(1872); A. Wilmart, ‘Grands pofcmes inddita 
de Bernard le Clunisien ’, in Rev. Bdned. 1933. 

F.J.E.R. 

Bernard Silvester, or Silvbstris (Jj. 
1150)1 probably studied at Chartres. His 
De mundi uttiversttaie, in verse and prose, 
an allegory of creation, displays the 
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humanistic and the platonic leanings of that 
school. Its cosmogony is based mainly on 
the Latin Tintacus and Chalcidius*$ com¬ 
mentary, It is dedicated to Thierry of 
Chartres. 

Ed. C. S. Barach and J. Wrobcl (1876).— 

E. Gilson, ‘La cosmogonie de B. S.\ in Arch, 
d'bistoire doctrinale et litt., 3 (1928). 

F.J.E.R. 

Bernart de Ventadorn^ or Ventadour 
(r. Proven9al troubadour. Son 

of a menial at Ventadom castle, he was 
introduced to poetry by the chatclain, 
Eble of Ventadom, to whose wife, Agnes de 
Montlu^n, he addressed his songs. Fal¬ 
ling from favour he went to the court of 
Eleanor of Aquitaine soon after her divorce 
from Louis VII of France (1152) and mar¬ 
riage to Henry Plantagenet. She is the 
recipient of his most famous songs. He 
may have accompanied his patroness when 
Henry became king of England, but later 
he is found at the court of count Raymond 
V of Toulouse. On the latter's death 
(1194) he retired to the monastery of Dalon. 
His 40 cansos are amongst the finest of the 
world's love lyrics. Sensitively respon¬ 
sive in his emotional life and spontaneous 
in his poetry, he shows supreme artistry in 
his command of idiom and musical effect, 
particularly in the spirited Hit of his open¬ 
ing stanzas. 

C. Appel, B. V. V. Seine LUder mit Em- 
Uitung und Clossar (1915), D. v. F., Ausge^ 
tedhiu lAeder (1926); A. Tobler, 'Ein Lied 
B.'s Vr V.', in Sitzungsber. Akad. Wiss. Berlin 
(1885); N. Zinnrelij, *Quan le boscatges es 
floritz', in Melanges Chabaneau (1907); V. 
Crescini, * Della Canzone di B. de V. ‘*Quan 
Terba fresca",' in Atti dcll'istituto Veneto 
83, and in Romanica fragmenta (1932). 

R.R.B. 

Bernart Martin also called Pintor* 
(fi. 2nd half 12th century), Provencal 
troubadour. His 4 extant cansos and 5 
rirvenies show him to be somewhat isolated 
and one of the most personal of the trouba¬ 
dours. He is a sensualist with no pre¬ 
judices, who combines outspoken satire 
with endless zest for life; he shows great 
formal skilL 

G. Bertoni, ‘Rime provenzali inedite’, in 
Studi romanzi, 8 (r9iz); Let potties de B. Af., 
ed. E. Hoepffner (1925); E. Hoepifner, ‘ Lc 
troubadour B. M. \ in Romania, 54 (1928), 56 
(1930). R.R.B. 

Bematowicz, Fez^iks Aleksander Gasz* 
TOWT (•Kowno x8 V 1786; t» madness, 
Lomza 7 IX 1836), Polish novelist and 
playwright. His historical novel Pcjala is 


BfiROALDE DE VERVILLE 

Ae best illustration of \V. Scott's influence 
in Poland; in Nierozsqdnc iluby (1820) he 
w^ influenced by La NouvelU Htidise and 
Die Leiden des jungen Wet (her, 

Pojata (1826; Fr. tr. F. I^toumcur, 1832). 

A. Bar, 'F. A. G. B.*, in Pol, Slow. Biograf. 

* (1935)- S.S. 

BemerS) Bernes or Barnes^ Juliana {ft, 
early 15th ccntur>*?), perhaps author of the 
versified hunting (but not hawking, etc.) 
treatise in the Boke of Saint Albans. 

Facsimile of the first (i486) ed. of The Boke 
of Saint Albans, cd. \V. Blades (1881; with 
good intro.); E. F. Jacob, 'The Book of St 
Albans*, in Bui. John Rylands Libr., XXVIII 
(»944)- R.W.B. 

Berners, Lord: sec Bouchier, John. 

Bemi, Francesco (♦Lamporecchio in 
Valdinievole 1497/8 ?; tPlorence 1535), 
Itali^ poet, known chiefly for his satirical 
and jocular poems, Rime giocosc. and for his 
revision of the Orlando Innamorato of 
Botardo. He perfected the form of verse 
known as the capitolo. derived, in imitation 
or in parody, from Dante's terza rima, 
which became the traditional form for 
burlesque poetry in Italy. 

Scelta di rime del Bcrni e di bemeschi. cd. G, 
Sayiotti (1932): Poesie e prose, crit. cd. E. 
Chiorboli (1934). 

A* Soirentino, F. B. poeta della Scapigliaturo 
del Rinascimento (1933) \ V. Cian, ‘ F. B. poeta 
satirico', in Giorn. stor. lett. ital., 104 (1934). 

B.R. 

BemolAk) Anton (•Slanica 4 X 1762; 
tNov6 Zamky 15 I 1813), Slovak philolo¬ 
gist. A Roman Catholic priest active in 
western Slovakia, Bemolik established the 
first Slovak standard literary language, 
based mainly on West Slovak dialects. 
This language was employed by a group of 
Roman Catholic writers, notably Jin Holl^, 
but was superseded in the 18405 by the 
form of standard Slovak elaborated bv L 
StiSr. 

Dissertatio philologico^eritica de litteris Slav^ 
orum. de divisione illorum nee non accent thus 
(1787); Grammatica slavica ad systema schol- 
arum nationalium in ditionibus caesareo-tegiis 
introduct^ accomodaia Slotvdr Slouf^ 

emki Cesko^Lat*imko^Nemecko^ Uherskl: seu 
Lexicon slavicum bohemico^latino^germanico^ 
ungaricum (6 vols, i82S-*27). 

J. Stanislav, K jasykovedntmu dielu Antona 
BemoUka (i940- R.A. 

B^oalde de VerviUe» Francois Vat- 
ABLE, real name Brouart (•Paris 1556; 
fToura 1629 ?), French story-writer, 
moralist and poet. He is considered the 
author of Le Moyett de parvenir^ published 
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anonymously between 1610 and 1620. 
This influential work is a collection of 
stories and anecdotes, ostensibly told at a 
banquet, coarse and mocking in tone but 
showing much narrative skill. The com¬ 
parison with Rabelais has sometimes been 
drauTi. 

Le Afoyen de parvenir, <BUvre contenant la 
raison de tout ce qui a iU, est el sera, ed. C. 
Royer (z vols, 1896). 

L. Sain^an, Problemes liltiraires du i6e siicle 
(1927): V. L. Saulnier, 'B. de V.’, in Bibl. 
d'Humanisme ct Renaissance, s (* 944 )- 

G.B. 

Beroaldo, Filippo, the elder (*3010^3 
7 XI 1453; ^ibid. 17 VII 1505). Italian 
humanist. He taught at Bologna; his chief 
work was commentaries on classical 
authors: Pliny (1476), Propertius (1487). 
He must be distinguished from F. B. the 
younger, 1472-1518. D.H. 

Beron, Petar (•Kotel I V 1797; fPafis 
4 IV 1871), Bulgarian writer and philo¬ 
sopher, best known for his books on educa¬ 
tion. Beron’s Primary Textbook (1824) 
was the foundation stone of the whole 
modem Bulgarian educational system. 
Later Beron became a doctor in Rumania, 
where he published many original books 
on medicine. Finally, in Paris, he wrote 
books on philosophy, physics and astron¬ 
omy, some of which were considered highly 
original, but proved scientifically unsound. 

Bukt-ar (1624 ); Slaivische PMlosophie(t 9 $s) 
Le Dibsge (1857). 

P. Dinckov, Parvi Vasrojdentsi (1942); M. 
Amaudov, Batgarski O^oai (1944). M.P. 

Biroul {ft. 1180-1200), French poet, 
author of a Tristan romance in a Norman 
dialect, of which the middle portion (4,485 
lines) is extant. The fragment is singu¬ 
larly vivid and direct in style and combines 
almost farcical incidents with others that 
arc deeply serious or tragic. It has none 
of the rhetorical elaboration or courtly 
romanticism that marks the work of 
Thomas d’Angleterre, but is a quick-mov¬ 
ing and powerful story of dire perils and 
hairbreadth escapes, in which the love- 
potion is represented as a calamity which 
brings the hero into conflict with the 
church and with feudal law. The first 
3,000 lines are identical in substance with 
the corresponding episodes in the Middle 
High German Tristrant of Eilhart von 
Oberg, although the treatment is far more 
impressive. With the poems of Eilhart 
and Thomas, it goes back to a lost French 
poem on Tristan (composed c. 1x50?), 
of which it would seem to reproduce 
closely the spirit and content. The frag¬ 


ment in its present form is however late: a 
supposed allusion to the siege of Acre in 
1191 is generally taken as providing the 
terminus a quo. 

Ed. E. Murct, 4th cd. rev. L. M. Defourques 
(1947) and A. Ewert (1939). 

J. Bedier, Le Roman de Tristan par Thomas, 
11(1905). F.W. 

Berschadsky, Isaiah, pseud, of Isaiah 
Domaschevitsky (•Samoscha 1872; fWar- 
saw 1910), Hebrew novelist. In 1903, 
having become famous after the publica¬ 
tion of his novels, he became the literary 
editor of the important periodical. Haze- 
man, in Vilna. Berschadsky possessed 
analytic and descriptive ability as well as 
psychological insight into human nature 
and warm sympathy for his characters. 
His best works are in Tipusim Uzelallim 
(1902) and the posthumous collection. 

Novels: Beyn Matarah (Warsaw, 1899); 
Neged Hazerem (1901). —Kelabim Achromm (2 
vols, 1910; with biog. by Kaplan and Ben- 
Avigdor). S.A. 

Bcrsezlo, Vittorio (•Peveragno i III 
1828; tTurin 30 I 1900), Italian play¬ 
wright and novelist. His best known 
work is a Dickensian comedy in Piedmon¬ 
tese dialect entitled Le miserie d' monssu 
Travel (1863) on the subject of an 
unhappy clerk employed in a government 
office. The name of this pathetic figure, 
over-worked, under-paid, bullied and 
mocked, yet always courageous, honest, 
clinging proudly to his prestige as a 
government employee, has become part of 
the Italian langua^ and is used to signify 
a clerk in a subordinate position whose cir¬ 
cumstances arouse compassion. Other 
comedies, also in Piedmontese dialect, 
include La Beneficenssa (1862) and La vio- 
lenza a Va sempre tort (1863), which Ber- 
sezio considered his best. Influenced in 
turn by Balzac, Manzoni, Dumas, Guer- 
razzi. Sue and D’Azeglio, he never freed 
himself from his facility for imitation. 

N0VBI.S: GU angeli della terra (1864); La 
plebe (1867); L'Aristoerazia (i88z): It primo 
amort di Rosa (1887); Viperina (1889); La 
parola della morta (1898).— Comedies: Le 
miserie d' monssu Travel (1863 ; Ital. ir. 1871); 
Laprosperitd del signor Travetti (1869, in Ind.). 

D. Orsi, II teatro in dialetto piemontese 
(1890-91) and Afomxu Travel (1893); B. Croce, 
La lelteratura della nuova Italia, i (1914); L. 
Russo, I narratori (1923). B.R, 

Bcrsulre, Pierre (*1290 ?; 11362), French 
translator and early humanist. A Bene¬ 
dictine monk who, after spending over 
twenty years at Avignon where be met 
Petrarch, was secretary to Jean II of 
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France. His translation of Livy into 
French (1352-56) reveals the existence of a 
strong Latin influence on his language and 
style. 

Petri Berchorii pictaviensis opera omnia (Ant¬ 
werp, 1609). 

L. Pannier, * Notice biographique sur P, 
in Bibl. dc T^cole des Chartes, 33 (1872). 

A.H.D. 

Bertaut) Jean (•Donnay 1552; fS^ez 
8 VI i6ri), French poet, bishop of Siez 
(1606). A court and ‘official' poet, he 
tj'pifics the transition from Ronsard to 
Malherbe. His early light verses were 
succeeded by dignified odes on public 
events, then by religious verse. 

(Buvres poitiques (1601, 1605); Vers amou^ 
retix (1602).— duvrez poitiques, cd, A. Chcnc- 
viire (1891). 

G. Grentc, B. (1903). G.B. 

Bertbold von Hollc [fl. 1250-60), North 
German author of minor epics in the 
courtly tradition: Demantin^ Crane^ Dari^ 
font, for which he combined and amplified 
courtly and popular motifs. He was of 
noble birth. The language of his works is 
not that of his own area (Hiidesheim) but 
roughly the IVIiddlc German literary koine, 

Ed. K. Bartsch, B, v, //. (»Cra«r, 1858) and 
*Demaniin* von B. v. H, (1875). Summary of 
plots: J. KOrschner, Dt. Nat,-Lit,, IV, in. A. 
Leitzmann in \V. Stammlcr, Die dt. Lit. des 
MAs, VerfasserUx., I (1933). F.P.P. 

Berthold von Regensburg (*c. 1210; 
fRegensburg 1272), German Franciscan, 
studied in Magdeburg (?) and from about 
1240 preached in most parts of Germany, 
often to huge gatherings» His sermons 
were recorded in Latin; our 71 German 
texts arc adaptations, but give a fair im* 
pression of Berthold in action: scathing 
commentary on the vices of all ranks and 
on the infamy of heresy, often in highly 
dramatic form. They arc an important 
source for the social historian and the 
(cautious) student of German prose. 

No complete modern ed. of the Latin texts. 
For general reading the cd. of the German ser¬ 
mons by F. Pfeiffer and J. Strobl (2 vols, 1862, 
1880) suffices; mc^emized by O. H. Brandt 
(1924). The whole textual problem and an 

r rcciation: J. Klappcr in W. Stammler, Die 
Lit, des MAs, Ver/asserUx., I (1933). 

F.P.P. 

BertinorOy Obadiah di (^Cink di Gas¬ 
tello c. 1450; f Jerusalem after 1500), 
Italian Hebrew religious writer and poet, 
emigrated to Palestine in 1488, where as 
rabbi he reconstructed the community after 
the Spanish expulsion of 1492. His com¬ 


mentary on the MishnaJt (see Judah the 
Prince) became the most popular of all. 
His liturgical poems arc still in manuscript, 
as is his collection of several hundred 
model letters. 

iMtshnah Commentary (ist ed. Venice. 1548- 
49; Latin tr. in Mishnah ed. of Surenhusius. 
1698-1703 ; The Mishna)i (three first tractates) 
tvith comm. 0/ . . . BertinorOy tr. J. \V. Herzog, 
Jeruj^alem 1945)* C.R. 

Bcrtken, Suster (•Utrecht c. 1427; fibid. 
1514), Dutch mystic and poet. At the age 
of thirn* she had herself immured in a cell 
near the Buurkerk at Utrecht. She wrote 
several mystical poems and presumably 
some prose as well, all of which was 
printed at Leiden in 1518. 

J. Snellen, Een boeexhengemaket tan suster B. 
etc. (1924). 

P. N. Dezaire, ‘ Suster B. cen mysticke dich- 
teres \ in Dc Nieuwe Taalgids (1942); M. 
Smits van Wacsberghe, ‘Hct mysticke dicht- 
en proza-werk Suster B.\ in Roeping 

(1944); M. E. Kronenberg in Het Boek, XXX. 

J.J.M. 

Bcrtola de’ Giorgi, Aurelio (•Rimini 
4 VIII 1753; '\ibtd. 30 VI 1798), Italian 
poet and prose writer; abate galante; a 
friend of Gessner, and professor of history 
at Naples. Bcrtola wrote critical essays 
disseminating in Italy his love of German 
poetry (Idea della poesia alcmanna), a 
romantically colourful Viaggio sul Ratio (ed. 
Bald ini, 1943) ^d the Filosqfia della 
Storia. Other works include Gessnerian 
idylls, verse Favole and the NottiClementine 
in imitation of Edward Young. 

Operette in verso e inprosa (3 vols, 1785-89); 
Poesie erotici del see, XVIII, cd. Carducci 
(1868). 

G. Scotti, La %nta e U opere di A. B. (1896). 

M.W. 

Bcrtolome Zorzi (c. 1230-90), Provencal 
troubadour. As a Venetian merchant he 
was taken prisoner by the Genoese who 
held him for 7 years, until 1270. In Genoa 
he composed a sirventes (a courageous de¬ 
fence of his homeland) which won him the 
friendship of his competitor, the Genoese 
troubadour, Bonifacio Calvo. Wc possess 
cansos d'amor, a * judicium omoris' in 
romance form, religious songs, a lament on 
the death of Conradin of Hohenstoufen and 
political sirventes. His diction is simple 
and not particularly lyrical. He is fond of 
strange similes and occasionally intricate 
metrical patterns. 

E. Levy, Der Troubadour D. Z, O883); G. 
Bertoni, /trovatori<f Italia (1915); O. Schultz- 
Gora, Provenxalisehe Studien (1917); V. De 
Baitholomaeis, Poesie provenxati storiche rela^ 
five all* Italia (t 93 i)« R.R.D. 
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Bertrand, Aloysius, oriRinatly Jacques^ 
I^ouis-Napol^on (•Ceva 20 IV 1807; fParis 
29 IV 1841), French poet. Bertrand spent 
most of his life in Dijon and there is a 
marked Burgundian flavour in his prose 
poems (Jospard de la Nuity fatUaisies d la 
maniac de Rembrandt ct de Calloty a classic 
of Romantic literature, which inspired 
Baudelaire's Petits Poemes en Prose. 

Gaspard de la Nuit (cd. with prof. C. A. 
Saintc-Bcuve, 1842; ed. with pref. C. Asselin* 
cau, 1869).— (Euvres po^liquesy ed. C. Sprict- 
sma (1926). 

C. Sprietsma, L. B., unt vie romantique 
(1926). T.W. 

Bertran de Bar«sur-Aube {fi. c. 1200), 
French epic poet. No certain biography. 
He wrote two works Aymeri de Narbonne 
and Girart de Viane (before 1205), both 
of which bring in a large number of 
characters from the Guillaume epics and 
the so-called geste du rot. Both contain 
stirring battle narratives, love episodes, and 
a number of scenes that are intentionally 
comic or grotesque. A good story-teller, 
whose characters arc full of life and energy, 
he earns his high place among medieval 
writers chiefly by his style, the firm and 
metallic quality of which contrasts mark¬ 
edly with the difFuscncss of many of his 
contemporaries. A sententious poet, he is 
noted for his moral maxims packed into a 
single terse and weighty line. 

Aymeri de Narbonney cd. L. Demaison 
(1887); Girart de Vienne, cd. G. Ycandlc 
(1930). F.W. 

Bertran de Bom {c. 1170-1200), Pro- 
vcnfal troubadour, chltelain of Hautefort 
(Dordogne), a member of the lesser 
nobility of the Limousin which was con¬ 
tinuously at war with either overlords or 
neighbours: Bertran fought his brother 
Constantin and took part in the repeated 
risings of Henry and Richard Lionheart 
against their father Henry II of England; 
for which reason Dante represents his 
severed head in Hell (Inf. 28). Romantic 
ballads (of Heine and Uhland) celebrate 
him as a fearless fighter. He died a Cis¬ 
tercian. More characteristic than his 
virile love-songs addressed to Mahaut dc 
Montignac and Mathilda, daughter of 
Henry II, arc his violent yet masterly rtV- 
venUSy in which he taunted the nobles of 
southern France and provoked dissension 
amongst them. 

A. Thomas, Points complites de B. de B. 
(1888); C. Appel, B. de B.y Leben und Werke 
(1931), Die Lieder B.*s v. B. (1932).—P. 
Rajna, ‘Varicti provenzali IV’, in Komania, 
(1924) \ C. Appel, ‘Beitrflgc zur Textkritik 


dcr Lieder B.'s v. B.in Nachrichten dcr Gcs. 
d. Wiss. zu Gottingen (1929—30); L. E. Kast- 
ner, ‘ Notes on the Poems of B. de B.*, in Mod. 
Lang. Rev., 27-29 (1932-34).—L. CUdat, Du 
rdle historique de B. de B, (1879); P, Boisson- 
nade, *Les cemtes d'AngouI^me, les liguea 
f^odalcs centre Richard Cceur-de-Lion et les 
poesies de B.dc B.\ in Annalesdu Midi (189$). 

R.R.B. 

Berwinski^ Ryszaro Wincenty (•Polwica 
1819; t^onstantinople 9 XI 1879), Polish 
poet and writer. Pin active democrat and 
patriot he suffered many disappointments. 
His poems are full of scepticism, satire and 
bitter irony, expressing radical views. 

Verse: Poezje (2 series, 1844).— Various: 
Pouritici tcielkopolskie (18 70 )Wybdr pirn 

(1914)- 

T. Tcriccki, Rodosodd poetycH RJB. (1937), 

S.S. 

Berzsenyi, DXniel (•Egyhazashetyc 7 V 
1776; 001799 Zsu2sanna Takich of Duka; 
fNikla 24 II 1836), Hungarian poet and 
essayist. A gifted writer of patriotic and 
religious verse, Berzsenyi combined vigor¬ 
ous idiom with classic^ verse-forms, no¬ 
tably the Alcaic ode. 

Verse: Berzsenyi Ddniel versei (1813); 
Berzsenyi Ddniel kdltCi miiveiy ed. Mertoyi 
( * 936)' —Prose : Berzsenyi Ddniel Prdzai 
miiveiy cd. Mcr^nyi (1941). 

J. Viezy, Berzsenyi Ddniel iletrqiza (1895); 
J. Horv'ith, *Egy fejezet a magyar irodalmt 
izl^ t6TtincXih6l\ in Kiafaludy-Tirs. 
^vlapjai (1924); G. HaUsz, ^ Berzsenyi DinieF, 
in Symposion (1926). G.F.C* 

Beaant, Sir Walter (•Portsca 14 VIII 
1836; 001874 Mary Barham; 

9 VI 1901), English novelist and social 
reformer w*hosc best-known works show 
problems of poverty in Victorian London. 
J. Rice until his death collaborated in his 
novels. 

With Rice: Ready Money Mortiboy (1872); 
Golden Butterfly (1876); social; AU Sorts and 
Conditions of Men (1882); Children qf Gibeon 
(1886); historical: DoroOiy Foster (3 vols, 
1884); For Faith and Freedom (1888); organ¬ 
ized and contributed to: Survey of London (10 
vols, 1902-12). 

Aut^iography of Sir W, B., ed. S. S* 
Sprigge (1902). R.M.H. 

* 

Beskow. Bernard von (*Stockholm 22IV 
1796; fStockholm 17 X x868), Swedish 
poet, dramatist and historian. A civil 
servant from 18x4, Beskow travelled widely 
and met Goethe. His first dramatic work, 
much influenced by Schiller, was Erik XIV 
(1827-28). In X834 he became permanent 
secretary of the Swedish Academy and in 
this position exercised much influence on 
letters. He was a vigorous conservative 
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publicist, wrote historical works and some 
literary criticism as well as a book of 
popular philosophy. 

Torkel Knutsson and Kung Birger och bans 
Qtt (1836-37, first acted 1862); Gustof III 
tdiotn konung och mennhka (1859-6^); LeX'- 
Ttadminnen (1870; ed. F. B66k, 1928). 

G. Ljung^en, Svenska Akadtmitm historian 
2786-2886 (2 vols, 1886); C. D. af Wirs^n, 
LetnodsUckningar (1901); G. Rydell, Aderton- 
hunJrataleU hUtoriska skddeipcl i Sverige fore 
Strindberg (1928). B.M.E.M.; A.H.J.K. 

Bessarion, John, aftei^vards Basil (•Tre- 
bizond 1395; tR^venna 1472), Byzantine 
humanist and theologian. In 1437 he be¬ 
came archbishop of Nicaea and at the 
Council of Florence {1438) supported the 
union of the Greek and Latin churches. 
He finally joined the Latin church and 
became a cardinal. His many theological 
and philosophical works throw important 
light on scholarship and politics in Italy 
and in Greece during the renaissance. 

Migne, Patr. Gr.^ 161 (with Latin tr.); L. 
Mohler, Kardinal B. als Theologe^ Humanist 
und Staaismarm (2 vols, 1923-27). J.M.H, 

Bessenyeif GrbROY (•Bcrccl 1747; fPusz- 
takovicsi 19 II 1811), Hungarian philo¬ 
sopher. During military service in Vienna, 
Bessenyet became influenced by Voltaire. 
Realizing the poverty of contemporary 
Hungarian culture, he attempted to supply 
a new literature. He also w rote important 
treatises on the Hungarian language and 
proposed a Hungarian academy. 

Agit tragedidja (1772); Magyarsdg (1778); 
Egy magyar tdnasdg irdnt val6 jdmbor szdndik 
(1790); Tarimenes utazdsa (1804); A bihari 
remeie (2804). 

Z. BcOthy, A saipt^dzai elbetziUs (1887); S. 
Eckhardt, * Bessenyei 6s a francia gondolat’, in 
Egy. Phil. Kdz. (1920-21). G.F.C. 

Besser, Johann von (^Frauenburg 8 V 
1^54: tDresden 10 II 1729), German poet. 
Of humble origin, he was for a time em¬ 
ployed at the Prussian court and was en¬ 
nobled. Dismissed by Frederick William 
I, he obtained favour and employment at 
the Saxon court. His extravagant and 
bombastic writing sought to titillate the 
senses. 

Schrifien (1721, and ed. J. U. Kdnig, 1729). 

Vamhagen von Ense, *J. v. B.*, in Bio- 
graphirche Denkmdler, IV (1846). H.B.G. 

Bestuzhev-Marllnsky, Ai-exakder 
Alexandrovich (^23 X 1797; fin the Cau¬ 
casus 7 VII 1837), Russian author. In 
1823-25 he edited, together with the poet 
Ryleyev, the miscellany Polyamaya Zvezda. 
As a participant in the * Decembrist * rising 
in 1825 he was exiled to Siberia and then to 


the Caucasus where he wrote romantic 
narratives in a colourful Caucasian setting. 
His Amma/af-Bek (iSjt) in particular had a 
great success, in spite of his flowery lan¬ 
guage. Several of A. Dumas pere's narra¬ 
tives —Frigate /'Fsp^ance (1859), La 
Boute dc Seige (1862), La Princesse Flora 
(1862) etc.—were adaptations from Bestuz- 
hev-Marlinsky. Two of these, The Snena 
on Ihah^Dag and Amnialat Bey\ were trans¬ 
lated by H. Gordon from French into 
English (1899). 

Izbrannye poiesti (1927); Sobranie ttihho- 
tvoreniy (1948). 

N. Zhelyabov, (1938); M. Ncch- 

kina, Dekahristy J.L. 

Bettelooj, Vittorio {•Verona 14 VI 
2840; I IX 1910), Italian poet. 

Though remembered chiefly for his trans¬ 
lations of Goethe's Hennatm und Dorothea 
and of Byron's Don Juan, he was praised 
as an original poet by Carducci as the first 
to react against the decadent phase of 
Italian romanticism. 

(1914); Lepiit bellepogine di B., cd. 

S. Bcnco (1927). 

B. Croce, ‘V. B.\ in La Critica (1904): F. 
Camozzini, V. B. (1908); F. Pancrazi, Scrit- 
tori italiani dal Carducci al D\ 4 nnunzio (2937). 

B.R. 

Betterton^ Thomas (♦London 1635 ?; 
00x662 Mary Saunderson; ^ibid, 27 IV 
27x0), English actor and adaptor of plays. 
At the Cockpit in 1660, he later w'ent to 
Davenant at Lincoln's Inn Fields. Re¬ 
nowned for his acting and integrity of 
character, he is of importance both in the 
development of naturalism and the main¬ 
tenance of poetic tradition in English 
drama. Dry'dcn accepted his criticism. 
With Purcell he turned Fletcher's 
Prophetess into an opera (1690). 

C. Gildon, Life of B. (2710); Anon., Life and 
Times 0/ . . . T. B. (1886); R. W. Ivowc, 

T. B. (1891). B.L.J. 

Bettinelll^ Saverio (•Mantua 28 VII 
2718; fibid, 13 IX 2808), Italian poet, 
critic and historian; a Jesuit; professor of 
rhetoric and an adtnircr of Voltaire. Bct- 
tinelli wrote miscellaneous verse. French- 
style tragedies (Serse) and the Lettere 
virgiliane (1757). ^ work attacking the 
Divirta Commedia (' a chaos of confusion') 
and the academic ly imitative style of 
Italian authors. The Lettere inglesi (1767) 
are in the same vein. Other works include 
L'entusiasmo delle belle arti (1769) and the 
Risorgimento d'Italia (1775), a history 
praising Italian civilization in the middle 
ages. 
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Lettere virgiliane t iti^Usi e oltri scritti critici^ 
cd. Alficri (1930) ; Opere (24 vols, 1799-1801). 

L. Capra» L'iuiiegno c Vopera di S. i?. (1913); 
C. Cordid, * Bibltojrrafia spccialc» 78’, in Prob^ 
lemi ed Oricntamcnti critici, 1 (1948). M.W. 

BeylC) Marie Henri: see Stendhal. 

B6zC| Theodore de (•Vizeiay 14 VI 1519; 
tGcncva 13 IX 1605), French humanist, 
theologian and teacher. An outstanding 
Protestant figure, Size left France for 
Geneva in 1548 and was the friend and bio* 
grapher of Calvin {Vie dej. Calvin^ ed. A. 
Franklin, 1864). Besides numerous reli* 
gious writings in French and Latin, he 
completed (1553) Marot’s French metrical 
version of the Psalms. His Abraltam 
sacrifianty on the sacrifice of Isaac by his 
father, may be claimed as the earliest 
French tragedy, though it still has strong 
affinities with the Mystery plays. 

Poemata (1548); Novum Tettamentum la tine 
(•556) graeee et latine (156$); De frondeat 
linguae tera pronuntiatione (1584), ed. A. 
Toblcr (Berlin, 1868). —Abraham saerifiant 
(1550), Eng. tr. (1577); La Comfdie du pope 
maiade (1561, by ^Thrasibule Ph<^nice*); Du 
droit des magistrals sur leurs sujets (1574) ; His- 
ioire des iglises riformies de France {3 voU, 
1580), cd. G. Bnum, E. Cunitz and R. Reuss 
(3 vols, 1883-89). 

H. M. Baird, T. de B. (N.Y., 1900). G.B. 

Bczzola (Betschla), Andrea (*Zemez 
19 IV 1840; tZurich 10 I 1897), Raeto* 
Romansch poet and statesman. After 
legal studies he took up politics and held 
offices first in local, then in cantonal and 
national government. In 1885-86 he was 
president of the Swiss national council, 
in 1893 a federal judge. His songs, many 
of which have been set to music, arc the 
faithful and happy expression of his char¬ 
acter, which combines a deep trust in God, 
self-reliance, personal and manly dignity. 
'Ma bella val, mi* Engiadtna’ is the 
national anthem of the Engadine. 

Verse: is Chanzum ladinas (1889)1 x6 
Chanzuns ladinas (1894); ly Chanzuns ladinas 
(1898).— Plays: lls basdrinSy in Annalas da la 
Soc. Rctorum, 23 (1909).—O. Clavuot, 

* GQdisch federal A. ibid. R.R.B. 

Bharata (c. a.d. 200), author of the Ndtya 
Shdstra, the standard treatise on the Son* 
skrit drama, upon which all subsequent 
works on the subject are based. 

P. Masson-Ourscl, Ancient India and Indian 
Civilization (1934). H .G.R. 

BUraW (c. 7th century a.d,), poet of the 
Kirdiarjuntya which describes the killing of 
the demon Kir 3 ta by Atjuna and surpasses 
even the Sisupdia Vadha of MSgha and the 


Rds:ana Vadha of Bhatti in verbal aero* 
batics (tr. C. Cappcilcr 1912). H.G.R. 

Bhartrihari (fA.D. 651), equally famous 
as a Sanskrit grammarian and a lyric poet, 
has been compared with Horace. He 
wrote three satakas or ‘centuries* of verse, 
the Sringdra Sataka {‘century of love*; cf. 
Heine's Buch der Lieder) ; the Niti Sataka 
(‘century of worldly life’); and the Vaird- 
gyra Sataka (‘century of renunciation*). 

P. E. More, A Century of Verse ; L. D. 

Barnett, The Heart of India (1908). H.G.R. 

Bhasa (c. a.d. 350 ?), reputed author of 
thirteen Sanskrit dramas discovered and 
published in 1912 at Trivandrum in 
Malabar; the most important is the 
Svapna-Vdsavadaitd (‘ dream of Vasava- 
datta*). 

The Vdsavadaitd of Bhasa. ed. V. S. Suk* 
thankar (1923); Studies in BhdsOy ed. idem ; H. 
SSstri, Bhdsa and the authorship of the thirteen 
Trivandrum Plays (x926). H.G.R. 

Bhatta Narayana (e. a.d. 800), author of 
the Sanskrit drama Venisatnhdra (‘ binding 
of the braid of hair*) about the Indian 
heroine Draupadl. The plot is taken from 
the Mahdbhdrata. 

A. B. Keith, Sanskrit Drama (1924). 

H.G.R. 

Bhatti (c. A.D. 650), author of the drama 
Rdvana Vadha (‘ death of Rivana *), written 
chiefly for the purposes of illustrating the 
intricacies of Sanskrit grammar. It is 
sometimes ascribed to Bhartrihari, of 
which Bhatti is the PrSkrit form. The 
author describes it os a ‘ lamp in the hands 
of those whose eye is grammar, but a mir¬ 
ror in the hands of the blind for the rest 

H.G.R. 

Bhavabhudj Sanskrit dramatist reckoned 
second only to Kfilidasa. He came from 
Ber 3 r and was patronized by king Yasovar- 
man of Kanauj (c. a.d. 730). He was the 
author of three dramas, the MdlaS 
Mddhava (‘ stolen marriage *), the Mahdvf^ 
racharita (‘ story of the great hero *) and the 
Uitarardmacharita (‘later story of Rama'), 
The first is a romance of old Ujjain, and 
the plots of the other two arc taken from 
the Rdmdyana (q.v.). 

H. H. Wilson, Theatre of the Hindus (1871)* 

H.G.R. 

Bhoja (*A.D« 1008: t<o6o), a learned king 
of M&lw& in central India, is usually identi¬ 
fied with the hero of the Sanskrit Simhd^ 
sanadvdtrimsikdi* thirty-two tales of the lion 
throne *)» In whiidi Bhoja discovers a throne 
originally given to king Vikramfiditya by 
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the god Indra. Hence this collection of 
stories is sometimes referred to as the 
Vikramacharita (‘life of Vikrama’). It 
was ver>' popular and was translated into 
Persian in a.d. 1574 » as well as into several 
Indian vernacular languages. H.G.R. 

Bianco (di Santi) da Siena (•Anciolina 
(Valdamo) c. 1350; fVenice ?), Italian 
religious poet. Sienese wool-worker; he 
entered the Cewati (1367) and after the 
death of Giovanni Colombini wandered 
throughout central Italy singing and com¬ 
posing Laudi spirituali (ed. Bini, 1851). 
These lyrics express, often in erotic terms, 
the amorous yearning of his soul for God 
and manifest the spirit of religious exulta¬ 
tion that animated his order. 

II Bianco da Siena: Notisie e Usti inedili, cd. 
Agcno (1939)- 

C. Caucci, Bianco da Siena (1933); N. 
Sapcgno, 11 Trecento (1945). M.W. 

Bibbiena: see Dovizi, Bernardo. 

Bickerstaffe, Isaac (•Ireland e . 1735; ton 
Continent e. 1812), Irish playwright, who 
delighted Boswell’s London with Maid of 
the Mill (1797), based on Richardson's 
Pamela, and numerous comic operas and 
farces. A satire published after his dis¬ 
appearance from London society couples 
him with Garrick, 

The Life and Strange Unparalleled and Un- 
/uard-of Voyages and Adventures of Ambrose 
Gvnnet . . . written by Himself (attr. 1 . B., 
1770); Love in a Village (1762), 

Article in Biographsa Dramaliea (1812); W. 
Kenrick, Roscius, Love in the Su^: a toum 
eclogue. Being the lamentation of Roscisa 
(i.e. D. Garrick) for the loss of his Nyky (Le. 
I.B.) (1772). R.M.H. 

Bickerstaffc, Isaac, the joint pseudonym 
of the editors and authors of the periodical 
The Tatler (1709-11), Steele, Addison and 
others; sometimes used separately as a 
pseudonjmn for Steele only. Some title 
pages read The Lucubrations of Isaac 
BickertUtffe, Esq. 

Bldcr m a nn, Jakob (•Ehingen 1578; 
fRome 20 VIII1639), German pla)'wright. 
The great^t Jesuit dramatist, Bidermann 
wrote Latin pla3rs for the Jesuit stage at 
Augsburg, Munich and DiUingen deab'ng 
with the baroque themes of appearance and 
rulity (Cenodoxus), fortune (Belisarius), 
life as a dream (Cosmarchia), martyrdom 
(Philemon) and flight from the world 
(Johatwi Calybita). Influenced by the 
Exercises of Ignatius they are dramatic, 
forceful and had great success. Bider- 

22 * 


mann also wrote many volumes of Latin 
verse and a novel Utopia (1640). 

Ludi theairales sacri (1666); Cenodoxus, in 
Ger. tr. ed. \V. Flenuning (Deut. Lit. Reihe 
Bart^kdrama 2. 1930): Epigrammatum libri 
Ires (1620): Heroum epistolae {1633). 

M. Sadil, J. B. (2 vols, >899-1900); J. 
Rutsch, ‘Die Bedeutung J.B.’s*. in Trivium. s 
(1947); D. G. Dyer, f. B. (Diss. Cambridge 
* 9 So)- D.G.D. 

Bidloo, Govert (•Amsterdam >2 II 1649; 
tLeiden 30 HI 1713). Dutch lyrical poet 
and playwright, surgeon in Amsterdam, 
later professor of anatomy at Leiden and 
court physician of William III. As co- 
lessce of the Amsterdam theatre he wrote 
the first dramas in French classical style 
with ballets and interludes. He even 
added various ‘embellishments’ to Vondel’s 
Faeton and Salmoneus to please the audi- 
en«. In his Midas he violently criticized 
‘Nil Volentibus Arduum’ (q.v.). 

Plays: Karel, erfprins van Spatije (1679): 
De dood van Pompejus (1684) ; De muiterij en 
nederlaag von Midas (1685). — Verse: Jeatts 
leeraar buiten Capernaum (lytt ); Mengelpoiais 
{i 7 * 9 )- 

J. Wagenaar, Amsterdam, 3; M. Sicgcnbeck, 
Gesehiedenis der Leidsehe Hoogeschool, 2 (183a). 

A.M.B.W. 

Bidloo, Lambert (•Amsterdam 30 VIII 
1638; II VI 1724), Dutch theologian, 
man of letters and poet, apothecary by pro¬ 
fession, a brother of Govert. He rh>7ncd 
a curious Pan-Poeticon Datavum (1720). 

Gedaekten over het Schoon Zaizoen des jaars 
17SS (1720); Hymnus prosodiaaa (1724). 

J.W.W. 

Bie, CORNELIS DE (•Lier 10 II 1627; +Lier 

* 7 tS)» Flemish poet and playwright, 
member of the chamber ‘ Den groeyenden 
Boom ’. He wrote mediocre lyrical poetry, 
a number of miracle plays and farces and 
also a work on the history of art in imita¬ 
tion of Karel van Mander's SchUderboech. 

Clucht van Hans Holbloek (1668); De 
Heitighe Cecilia (1671) ; Het gulden Cabinet van 
de eael vrij Sckilder Const (1661-62) ; Mengel- 
rijmen, Meygaven, leer- en sneldichten; Faems 
Weer-galm aer Neder-duytsche Polsie (1670). 

L. van Boekel, C. de B., zijn leven en zijn 
uierken (1910). A.M.B.W. 

Blelsld, Marcin, first called WoLSKi 
(•Biala 1495?; ftS XII 1575), Polish 
chronicler and poet. A courtier and a 
soldier in turn he lived mostly a farmer’s 
life. He was the first to write in Polish a 
universal chronicle and a versified morality 
play. In his three verse satires he bitterly 
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attacked Polish vices. He also com¬ 
petently described the military art of 
several nations. 

Chronicle: Kronika xeszystkiego heiata 
) .—Play : Komeciia Jtijtyna i Kon- 
staticjcj (i 5 S 7 )— Satires: Sen majcficy {%$%(>)\ 
Sjern niaaesci (1586); Rozmenva navych pro* 
rok6xtj dtku baran6io o jednej gloivie (1587). 
All three together arc edited as Satyry by W. 
Wislocki (1889). — Treatise: Sprat^a rycerska 

(1569)' 

I. Chrzanowski, M. B, (1916); T. Sinko, 
‘M. B. i Erazm z Rotterdamu’, in Echa klasy- 
cznc w litcraturze polskicj (1923). S.S. 

Bierbaum^ Otto Julius (•Grtinbcrg, 
Silesia 28 VI 1865; fDresden i II 19x0), 
Gennan poet, novelist and critic. He 
studied many subjects, amongst them 
Chinese, but never settled down to a pro¬ 
fession. His lasting reputation rests on 
three achievements: he combined the new 
impressionist verse technique uith the old 
tradition of love and nature poetry; he 
wrote verse which could be enjoyed by 
everybody; he founded and edited the 
literary journal Die Insel, out of which 
grew the Inscl-Verlag. 

Verse: Dcr Irrgorien der Liebe (1901, rev. 
cd. 1906 ).—Novels: Stiipe, Roman aus der 
Froschpenpektivr (1897)* Prins Kuekuek (3 
vols, 1906 (T.).— Ges. IVcrke, ed. M. G. Conrad 
and H. Brandenburg (10 vols, 19 12). 

M. G. Conrad, O. J. B. zum Ceddektnis 
(1912); F. Droop, O. B,, ein deuUcher 
Lyriker (1912). R.W.L. 

Bierce> Ambrose Gwinnett (•Meigs Co., 
Ohio 24 VI 1842; CO 1871 Mary Day; 
t Mexico 1914 ?), American short-story 
writer. A youthful vetemn of the civil 
war, he began his journalistic career in 
San Frandsco. Separation from his wife 
and the tragic deaths of his two sons added 
to his bitter outlook; at the of ^o he 
disappeared across the Mexican border, 
His works are uneven in quality, including 
outdated journalism, satirical sketches, 
witty epigrams and his masterpiece short 
stories. The civil war provides the 
background for his greatest stories, often 
depicting unusual situations, cruel and 
ironic motifs, brutality and horror. 

The FientTs Delight (1872); CobtoAifrom an 
Empty Skull (1873); The Donee of Death 
(1877); Tales of Souliers and Civilians {1891); 
Can Such Things Be? (1893); The Cynic's 
Word Book (^i<)o(>)»~^^Colleeted Works of Bm 
(izvols, 1909-12). • 

C. McWilliams, A. B.: A Biography (1929) \ 
C. H. Grattan, Bitter B.: A Mystery of 
American Letters (1929). H.L.C, 

Blfriin, JAcham b Tuftsck^ (•SamAdan 
1506; \ibid, 1572), first translator of the 


New Testament into Romansch. Of dis¬ 
tinguished Engadine family, he studied 
law in Paris and became a magistrate on his 
return. He may be regarded as the in¬ 
spired creator of standard Romansch in its 
written form. Una cuorta et christtiana 
Fuorma da iniraguider la giuvetttUna (Sf par 
Ig priim CO es cugnuosche Deus & se d'Sues 
(1552) is the earliest printed work in 
Romansch wliich has been prcserv'cd. 

La Taefla . . . (1552?); Vg nouf Saench 
Testamaint da nos Segner Jtsu Ckristi (1560); 
Epistola optimi et eruditi viri Jacobi BifronXis 
Rhaeti Engedini de caseis et operibus et mode quo 
in Rhaeticis regtonibus et alpibus parantur 
(1556). R.R.B. 

Bigne, Gage de la (fl. 14th century), 
French poet. Chaplain to cardinal Pierre 
dcs Pr6s, and to the kings, PhilippeVI, Jean 
II and Charles V. He wrote a treatise on 
hunting in verse, entitled Les Deduiz de la 
Chasse. 

A. Thomas, ^ Extraits \ in Romania, XI 
(1882). A.H.D. 

Bihari Lai (•^. a.d. 16x6; fibb?), author 
of seven hxmdred lyric couplets written in 
the braj bh&shdy the central dialect of wes¬ 
tern Hindi, in praise of the loves of Krishna 
and RSdha. 

T/ie Saitasya of B. L., ed. Sri Lallu Lai 
Kavi (1896, with intro, by Sir G. Grierson). 

H.G.R. 

Bijns, Anna (•Annverp 1493: fAid, 
1575), Dutch poet in the Roderyker tradi¬ 
tion. Prom 1536 to X573 she was a school¬ 
mistress. Earlier a collection of her 
fiercely anti-Refonnation poems in the 
form of refrains had been published (1528), 
followed by nvo more in 1548 and 1567, 
the last entirely different in tone, devout 
and resigned. The works of her youth, 
funny and amorous refrains, have only 
recently been recovered from MSS, 

A. Borers and W. L. v. Hellen, Refereinen 
van A. n. (1875); W. J. A. Jon^bloet and 
W. L. V. Helten, Nieutoe Refereinen van A, B. 
(x886); E. Soens, *Onuit^geven gedichlen 
van A. B.*, in Leuvensche Bijdr., IV (1900) and 
'Verspreide Refereinen van A. B.*, ibid., IX 
(1910); anthology, ed. L. Roose (X949). 

F. J. V. d. Bmnden, A. B., haar U^n, hare 
toerkm, haar tyd (igxx); W. J, C. Buitendijk, 
Het Calvinisme m de Spiegel van de Zuidnedef"* 
landse Uteratuur der ContrO’^ReformaHe (104a): 
J. J. Mak, De Rederifkers (1944). J.J.M. 

BUderdiiki Willem (•Amsterdam 7 IX 
1756; «ox 78 s Catharina R. Woesthoveo; 
fHaarlem 18 XII 2831), Dutch poet and 
dramatist. He had a solitajry education 
owing to a foot ailment which left him a 
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cripple for life, wrote passionately erotic 
poetry when a law student at Leiden, 
contracted an unhappy marriage and 
wandered singly through Germany and 
England as a political refugee. In London 
(1707) he began a life-long friendship with 
Katharina W. Schweickhardt who later 
became an important Dutch poet. Back 
in Holland, he had a few happy years under 
his pupil, king Louis Napoleon; then 
poverty again; under William I an annuity, 
not the promised professorate. From 1817 
to 1827 he was a private lecturer in histor>*, 
revered by some important disciples. He 
was a singularly talented man, a versatile 
scholar, sharp in polemics, egotistical, 
hcklc and impulsive. First and foremost 
he was a * temperamental poet* who 
ecstatically produced more or less clas¬ 
sicist verse as if influenced by a higher 
force. This method left little scope for 
self-criticism, but allowed great phrases 
and ingenious * finds' to be voiced. Most 
valuable is his religious poctr>\ the un- 
flnished epic, De ondrrgang dcr eerste 
uareld^ and the didactical and epic poetry. 
His writings also include attractive incon¬ 
sistent scientific prose and curious letters. 
His influence and the opposition to his 
views and personality were felt for more 
than 25 years after his death. 

Vkrse : Mijne VerlusUging (1781); Elias 
(>71^5) I builenUven (after Dclille, 

1803); NapoUon, Ode (1806); De ziebte der 
ge leer den (2 voU, 1807); Hollands Ver tossing 
(1813, with his wife); De Dieren (1817); De 
ondergang der eerste war eld (1820).—Z)fVAt- 
laerken, ed. Da Costa (16 vols, 1856-59).— 
Prose : Betwaren tegen den geest der eeuw van 
Mr Is. da Costa toegelicht (1823); Geschsedetris 
des VoderlandSy ed. H. W. Tydcman (13 vols, 
1832-53).— Play: Floris V (1808). 

J. A. Russell in Dutch Poetry and En^ish 
(1939; to be used with caution); J. Smit, B. et 
la Prance (1929); P. van Ticghem, Ostian et 
rOstianisme dans la littiraiure europiertne au 
XVIIP siieU (1920); R. A. Kollcwijn, B., »ijn 
leven en werhen (2 vols, 1891); H. Bavinck, B. 
als Denker en D^hter (1906); G. Gossaert, an 
jSriayi (1947); J. and A. Romcin, *W. B., 
Gcfnuikc Genic*, an Erftaters van onze 
Beschaving, 3 (1939); survey of the B.-biblio** 
graphy up to 1906 by J. Koopmans, an De 
Nieuwe Taalgids, 1 (1906) and an G. van 
Elring, W. B. (1908). A.M.B.W. 

Bllhana (e. a.d. i 100), Kashmir author of 
a kdvya entitled Vikramdnkadeva Charita 
Cthe history of King Vikram&nkaand a 
collection of lyrics SaxirlsurQtapanchdsikd 
(•fifty poems of stolen love^ tr. E. P. 
MatherSf B/oeA 1919). H.G.R. 

Billingia, Josh: see Shaw, H. W, 


Bimyd: see Yamada Bimyo. 

Bioo> Greek bucolic poet from Smyrna. 
Both his date and his works are uncertain. 
Limits of date arc 300 to too b.c, Certain 
short pretty pieces are by Bion : the Lament 
for Adonis may be. A disciple, who wrote 
a Lament for Biony says he lived in Sicily. 

U. v. Wilamowitz-Mocllendorff, Bucolici 
Graeci (1910); J. M. Edmonds, The Greek 
Bucolic Poets (1912). T.B.L.W. 

Biondo, Fiavio (♦Forli 1392; fRome 
1463)1 Italian humanist and historian. His 
work on the subject of Latin, De verbis 
romanae locutionis (1435)* is of interest in 
relation to the controversy on the Italian 
language (Questione della lingua). His 
most important historical work is the 
Historiarum ab inclinatione Romanorum 
decodes, comprising 32 books, published 
between 1439 and 1453. 

A. Campana, F. B. da Farit (1928). B.R. 

Birch-Pfeiffer, Charlotte Katharina 
(•Stuttgart 26 VI 1800; 001823 Christian 
Andreas Birch; fBerlin 25 VIII 1868), 
German actress and playwright, theatrical 
manager in ZQrich and Berlin. Her highly 
popular but ephemeral sentimental plays 
were mainly adaptations of novcb, c.g. 
yasie Eyre. 

Gesarnmelte dramatische Werke (23 vols, 

X 863-80); Gesarnmelte Novellen und Erzdh- 
lungen (3 voU, 1863-65). 

E. Hes, C. B.-P. ah Dramatikerin (1914). 

H.A.P. 

Blrdf Robert Montgomery (•Newcastle, 
Pa. 5 II 1806; 00 1837 Mary Meyer; 
tPhiladelphia 23 I 1854), American play¬ 
wright, novelist, physician. His most 
popular novel, Nick of (he Woods (1837), 
depicts an uncompromising Indian-hater. 

Plays: The Gladiator (produced 1831); 
The Broker of Bogota (produced 1834).— 
Novel: The Hatchs of Haxek^HoUaw (1835). 

C. E. Foust, The Life and Dramatic Worl^ of 
B. (1919). H.L.C. 

Birk, or Birck, SixT (•Augsburg 24 II 
1500; ^ibid. 19 VI 1554), German dramat¬ 
ist. A founder of the Protestant school 
drama, wrote moralizing plays of which the 
best is Susanna. Many he translated into 
Latin. A Latin play Sapientia Salomoms 
was performed by the boys of Westminster 
School, 17 Jan. 1565/6. 

Susanna (Ger. 1532; cd. J. Dflchtold, 1891; 
Latin, 1537, cd. J. Bolte, 1893); Judith (Ger. 
1532; cd. M. Sommerfeld, Judithdramen des 
Jh.y 1933); Satientia Salomortis (1547; 
ed. R. Payne, 1938); Dramata sacra (X547I 
H. Levinger, Augsburger Schultheaier (1931). 

D.G.D. 
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Birkcn, Sigmund von (•Wildcnstein 5 V 
1626; fNumbcrg 12 VI 1681), Gcrrnan 
poet and dramatist, with G. P. HarsdorfFer 
and J. Klaj one of the leaders of the Ntim- 
berg school. His x’crsc, which shows great 
technical ability^ extols an Arcadian pleas¬ 
ure in nature, with clever onomatopoeic 
effects. His contemporary reputation 
owed much to his numerous ceremonial 
publications and his work forms a link 
betxveen the southern and northern styles 
in German i7th-centur>* literature. 

Verse : Kriegt^ und Friedenscbbildungen 
( 1649) ; Die Friederjreute Teutonie (1 652); 
Spiegel der Ehrert des HSchstlbblichen Erzhauses 
Oesterreich (1668); Brandettburgischer Ulysses 
(1669); Pegnesis (1673-79); Hetliger Sormtags^ 
handel u fid Kirchzmcandel (1681).—D RAMA: 
Androphilo (1656); Margenis (1679). — Poctic 
'riiEORY: TeuUche Rede^, Bind^ und Dicht^ 
kunst (1679). 

J. Tittmann, Die Niimbergcr Dichterschule 
(1847); G. Qucdcnfcld, C/rirr 5 . v. B. (1878); 
I^. Cysarz, Deutsche Barockdichtung (1^24); B. 
Markwardt, Ceschichte der deutschen Poetik, 

I (1937)- L.W.F. 

AL-Btruni, Abu-al-Rayiian Muhammad 
IDN-AM^<AD (•Khorezm (Khiva) VIII 973; 
tprobably Ghaznah 1048), Arab scientist 
and encyclopaedist. A Shl'ite Persian, 
al-Biruni visited India, where he taught 
Greek philosophy and studied Hindu philo¬ 
sophy, approaching his subjects with a rare 
sense of curiosity and critical spirit. 

Al’Athdr al-Bdqiyah 'em al-Qurun al- 
Khdliyah, cd. E. Sachau (1878; Chronology of 
Ancient Nations, tr. E. Sachau, 1879); Ta'rikls 
al-Hind, cd. E. Sachau (1887; Alberuni'i India, 
tr. E. Sachau, 2 vols, 1888, repr. 19x0). 

G. Sarton, Introductiem to the History of 
Science, I (i 9 * 7 )- P.K.H. 

Bishop, Samuel (‘London 21 IX 1731; 
001763 Mary Palmer; i? XI 

1795), English poet. Headmaster of Mer¬ 
chant Taylors’ School and rector of St 
Martin Outwich, London. His verse 
treats occasional subjects pleasantly and 
with considerable technical variety. 

Poetical Works, with a Memoir by T. Clare 
(2 vols, 1796); Sermons (1798). R-F. 

Bisdcci, Vespasiano da (‘Florence 1421; 
ftfrid. 1498), Italian bibliophile and bio¬ 
grapher. His bookshop in Florence was o 
favourite haunt of scholars. His ViU 
d’uomini illustri del secolo XV was written 
after he had retired from business in 1480; 
he wrote also a similar work on women, 
Libro delle lodi e commentazioni delle donne 
illustri. 

ViU d'uotnini, ed. L. Frati (3 vols, 1892-93; 
1 vol. repr. 1938), The Vespasian Memoirs, tr. 
W. George and E. Waters (1927); Ubro delle 
lodi, ed. L. Sorrento (1910). B.R. 


Bitzius, Albert : see Gotthelf, Jeremias. 

Bjcrregaard, Henrik Anker (‘Ringsaker 
I I 1792; 001831 Henriettc Hansen; 

fKristiania 7 IV 1842), Norwegian play¬ 
wright and poet. A somewhat unbalanced 
personality now chiefly remembered for 
his play Fjcldeventyret (1824), in which 
Norwegian folk-life was first put on the 
stage. His poem Sormer af Norge (‘Sons 
of Nortvay ’) with music by Christian Blom 
was Norway's first national anthem. 

Magnus Barfods Sonner (1829); Krydsbet- 
jenten (1848).— Digtninger, ed. C. N. Schwach 
(1848). 

E. Hoigfird, H. A. B. (1934). R.G.P. 

Bjornson, Bj0BNSTJERNB Martinus 
(•Bjorgan, Kvikne 8 XII 1832; 001858 
Karoline Rcimers; fParis 26 IV 1910}, 
Norwegian novelist, poet and play>vright. 
The son of a clergyman of peasant stock, 
Bjemson spent his youth in the district of 
Romsdal, his father having been appointed 
to the parish of Ncsset in 1837. In 1850 
he was sent to Kristiania to prepare for the 
university entrance examination, but in 
1854 he broke off his studies to become a 
journalist. Soon he achieved success with 
his stories of peasant life, Symttwe solbak- 
ken, Ame, En glad gut, and the play Mellem 
slagene, all inspired by the current national 
romanticism. A visit to Copenhagen 
brought him into contact with the leading 
literary personalities of the day. From 
1857 to 1859 he was director of the theatre 
at Bergen; from 1865 to 1867 he held a 
similar post at the Christiania Theater and 
later (1870-72) even ran his own theatre. 
He spent several periods, altogether some 
fifteen years, abroad in Italy, the United 
States, France and Germany. He edited 
%'arious newspapers and periodicals, 
amongst them Illustreret Folkeblad, Ber- 
gensposten, Aftenbladet, Norsk Folke- 
bladct. 

To his many-sided activities Bjemson 
brought a vigorous and magnetic person¬ 
ality. He was prominenUy associated 
with politics. In fact his reputation and 
popularity as author, journalist and orator 
was such that he has often been referred 
to as the ‘ uncrowned king of NorwayIt 
is, however, as a great national poet that 
Bjornson M^l probably be remembered 
longest. He is supreme in his ability to 
express patriotic love of the homeland in 
memorable lines, as, for example, in the 
poem which has become the national 
anthem of Norway, Ja, vi eUker dette landet. 
As a dramatist he is inferior in all respects 
to Ibsen. Of his historical dramas Sigurd 
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SUmbe is probably the best; his social plays, 
of which En Fallity Redaktoren and Kongen 
are most representative, suffer generally 
from defective construction and deal with 
themes of little interest to the present-day 
reader. On a much higher level, both 
artistically and psychologically, are his 
dramas CH’er ^vne and Paul Lange og Tora 
Parsberg. His peasant stories have re- 
mained amongst the most popular works 
of Norwegian literature, but his later 
novels tend generally to be rather dated, 
being often didactic in tendency and 
written in a somewhat hca\'y style. 

Verse: Digte og Sange (1870; Poems and 
Songs, tr. A. H. Palmer, 191$); Amljot GfUine 
(1870; Eng, tr. W. M. Payne, 1917). —Plays: 
Mellem Slagene (1858); Malta Hulda (1858); 
Kong 5cer7e (1861); Sigurd •S'/em&e (1862 ; Eng. 
tr. \V. M. Payne, 1888); Marie Stuart i Skoiland 
(1864; Eng. tr. A. Sahlberg, 19x2); De Nygifte 
(1865; T/ie Newly^Marricd Couple, in Three 
Comedies, tr. R. F. Sharp, 1912); Sigurd Jor^ 
sal/ar (iSyz ); Redaktoren (1874; The Editor, in 
Three Dramas, tr. R. F. Sharp, 19x4); En 
Falhe (1875 ; The Bankrupt, in Three Dramas, 
tr. R. F. Sharp, 1914); Kongen (1877; The 
King, in Three Thomas, tr. R. F. Sharp, 1914); 
Del ny System (1879; The Neto System, in 
Ploys, tr. E. Bjorkman, 1913); LeonorJa (1879; 
in Three Comedies, tr. R. F. Sharp, 1912); En 
Handske (1883 ; A Gauntlet, in Three Comedies, 
o' Sharp, 1912); Over JEvne (1883; 

Beyond our Pomtr, in Plays, tr. E. Bjorkman, 
1913) \ Geografi og Kjarlighed (1885 ; Love and 
Geography, in Plays, and series, tr. E. Bjork- 
^n, 1914); Over ^vne II (1895; Beyond 
Human Might, tr. E. Bjorkman, 1914); Paul 
og Tora Parsberg (1898; Eng. tr. H. L. 
Bmkstad, 1899); Laboremus (1901; Eng. tr. E. 
Bjerkman, 19x4); Pd Storhove (1902); Dag^ 
lannet (1 904); Naar den ny Vin blornstrer 
(2909; fVhen the New Wine Blooms, in Poet 
Lore, tr, L. M. Hollander, 191 x).—N ovbw 
AND Various: Synneve Sotbakken (1857; Eng. 
tr. J. Sutter, 1882); Arne (1858; Eng. tr. W. 
Low, 2 890); En glad Gut (2860; A Happy Boy, 
tr. Mrs W. Archer, 1896); Smaasiykkh (tS6o; 
tr* A. Plesner and S. R. Power* in Life by the 
^Us and Fiords, 1879); Fiskerjenten (1868; 
The Fisher Lassie, tr. W. Low, 1890); Brude^ 
SU^ten (1873; The Bridal March, tr. J. E. 
Wuliaim, 1893); Portaellinger (2 volt, 2872; 

^ previously pub. stories, see Life by the 
^lls and Fiords, 1079 for trs and A Holiday 
T^np, tr. T. M. Wilson, 1888); Magnhild(i$^7 ; 
Eng. tr. R. B. Andenon, 2883); Kaptejn Man* 
(2879; Eng. tr. R. B. Anderson, 188^; 
Dti /lager i Byen og paa Hatmen (1884; Tfu 
Heritage of the Kurts, tr. C. Fairfax, 2892); 
Paa Gt^ Veje (1889; Jn God^t Way, tr, E. 
CarmichacL 2890); Nye PorUeltinger (1894); 
To Pof^Utnger (1902 ; incl. Stov, 2882, Dust, 
w “ Novels of B, B,, cd. E. Gosse, 1897); 

Wdr>'(29o6; Eng. tr. M. Morison, 1909); Arts* 
og taler (a vols, cd. C. CoUin and H. 
Eitrem, X9i2*-X4); Brev, ed. H. Koht (2 vols, 


1912 )-—Samledc digtenerker, cd. F. Bull (9 
vols, 1919-20); The Novels of Bjemstjerne 
Bjomson, cd. E. Gosse (13 vols, 1895-1909); 
Gesammelte Werke (5 vols, 1911). 

H. H. Boyesen, in Essays on Scandinavian 
Literature {1895); G. Brandcs, Critic^ Studies 
of Ibsen and B. (1899); C. Collin, B. hans 
Barndom og Ungdom \z vols. 1907); \V. M. 
Pa>Tic, Life of B. (1910); J. Lcscoffier, B. La 
seconde Jcunesse (1932); C. Gicrioff, B. B. 
(1932); H. Larson, B. B. (in Eng., 1944). 

R.G.P. 

Black, William (•Glasgow 9 IX 1841; 
00x865 Augusta Wenzel; 001874 
Simpson; fBrighton 10 XII 1898), Scot¬ 
tish novelist and journalist. A prolific 
and popular writer of romantic adventure 
novels. 

New and Revised Edition of the Notels of W, 
B. (28 vols, 2892-98); Oliver Goldsmith (1878). 
Sir T. W. Reid, W, B., Novelist (1902). B.H. 

Blackie, John STCAnr (•Glasgow 28 VII 
2809; C01842 Eliza Wyld; fEdinburgh 
z III 2895), Scottish translator and poet. 
Advocate, 2834; professor of humanity at 
Aberdeen, i84i-52; professor of Greek at 
Edinburgh, 1852-82. An inBucntial writer 
and administrator, although his Greek 
class was 'a calamity’, he was an enthu¬ 
siastic promoter of Gaelic culture. 

Tr. Faiat (2834), Aeschylus (1850), The Iliad 
(1866). Horae Hellenicae (2 874); Language and 
Liter at ure of the Scot tish Highlands (1876); 
Life of Burns (1888); Scottish Song (1889). 

A. M. Stoddart, J'. S. (1895). J.K. 

Blackmorc, Sir Richard (•Corsham 
c. 1650-55; 00? Mary?; fBoxted 9 X 
2729), English physician and writer of 
verse and prose. Once a schoolmaster, he 
became NI.D. of Padua, was elected 
F.R.C.P, (1687), became physician to Wil¬ 
liam III and was knighted. Blackmorc 
won fame with his epic, Prince Arthur 
(2696). His Creation (1712) was praised 
by Addison (Spectator, No. 339) but the 
deserved failure of his other long epics led 
to controversy with critics, including 
Swift. B.L.J. 

The poetical works, ed. R. Anderson [in A 
Complete edition of the poets of Great Britain, 

7] (1793)' 

S. Johnson, Lives of the poets \ H. N« Fair- 
child, Religious trends in English poetry, I 
(2939)- J.R.B. 

Blackstone, Sir William (•London 
10 VII 17^3; CO 1761 Sarah Clithcrow; 
ti4 II 1780), English judge and author of 
a classic survey of English law, who 
* taught jurisprudence to speak the language 
of a scholar and a gentleman’ (Benthom). 
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An Analysis of tiu Laus of England (1754); 
Commentaries on the I^xes of England (4 vols, 
1765-69). 

S. Douglas. Biographical History of Sir 
B. (1782): J. Bcntham, A fragment on Govern¬ 
ment: or, a comment on the Commentaries (1823). 

R.M.H. 

Blackwell, JoirN : see Alun. 

Blacman, John (fl. 14S0). English Car¬ 
thusian, fellow of Merton and Eton, 
warden of King's Hall, Cambridge, was 
confessor to Henr>- VI of whom he wrote 
a Latin memoir. 

The Alcmolr of Henry the Sixth, ed. M. R. 
James (1919). R.R.R. 

Blahoslav, Jan (•Pferov 20 II 1523; 
fMoravsk^ Krumlov 24 XI 1571), Czech 
humanist and religious writer. A promin¬ 
ent member (and from 1557 bishop) of the 
Bohemian Brethren {Unitas fratrum) and 
one of the most eminent Czech scholars of 
his time, Blahoslav is best remembered for 
his Czech grammar and his translation of 
the New Testament which was included 
with few modifications in the official 
Czech Protestant translation of the Scrip¬ 
tures (the Kralice Bible). 

O pCn odu Jednotv bratrski a fddn v ni, cd. 
O. Odlozilflc (1928); tr. of New Testament 
(1564; ed. J. Konopisck i93t-3*)’. Gram- 
matika ieskd, cd. J. Jircick (1856). 

A. Gindely, ‘2ivotopis j. Blahoslava', in 
Casopis Ceskdho musca (1856); V. Novotny- 
R. Urbinck (cd.), Sbornlk Blahoslavih; (i9*3)- 

R. A. 

Blair, Hugh (•Edinburgh 7 IV 1718; 
eo Katharine Bannatyne;t«Wd. 27XII1800), 
Scottish divine. A minister of the High 
Church, Edinburgh, from 1758; and pro¬ 
fessor of rhetoric and belles-lettres there 
1762-83. His Lectures on Rhetoric and 
Belles-Lettres (1783) are of some historical 
and critical interest; his Sermons (1777) 
delighted Dr Johnson. J.K. 

Blair, Robert (•Edinburgh 1699; 001738 
Isabella Law; fAthelstancford 4 II 174^)* 
Scottish poet; minister of Athelstaneford 
from 1731. His blank verse poem. The 
Grave (1743), is a contribution to the 
graveyard verse of the mid-i8th century. 
It had the ultimate distinction of appearing 
with illustrations by William Blake (1808). 

J.K. 

Blake, William (•London 28 IX 17571 
001782 Catherine Boucher; \ibid. 12 VII 
1827), English poet, painter and mystic. 
Blake was the son of a hosier and had a 
sound and conventional art training at 
St Paul's drawing-school, with James 


Basirc, an engraver, and at the Royal 
Academy. But he rebelled against the 
methods and models of fashionable paint¬ 
ing, rejecting equally Rubens and drawing 
from life. He had a happy marriage but 
a difficult career, and eventually died in 
poverty’, having made many designs and 
engravings for writers past and present— 
Virgil, Dante, Chaucer, Mary Wollstonc- 
craft and Edward Young—and also for his 
own poems, both simple lyrics and the 
later symbolic poems of his private myth¬ 
ology. Of all his technical experimente 
the one of most general interest is this 
intimacy bettveen the poem and the visual 
illustration. To some he seemed insane 
but Samuel Palmer said he was the sanest 
and most practical man he knew. He was 
practical even about his visions, recom¬ 
mending his friends to ' work up imagina¬ 
tion to the state of vision His vision was 
his raw material, nature put him out, but 
all his fantasy has human relevance, 
whether it is his attack on sterile reasoning 
(Urizen=‘you reason’); on institutions— 
especially the church—which darken the 
senses; or his belief in the oneness of all 
created things. Iamb and tiger, black boy 
and white. 


Poetical Sketches (1783); -SOTigr of Innocence 
(1789); Book of Thel (1789); The Marriage of 
Heaven and Hell (1790) 5 The French Revolu¬ 
tion (1791); Songs of Experience (i 794 ); 
Visions of the Daughters of Albion (t 793 ); 
America (1793); Europe: a Prophecy (i 794 ); 
The Booh of Urisen (1794); The Song of Los 
(179s); The Song of Ahania Jerusalem 

(1804); MUton (1804); The Prophetic Writings 
of W. B., cd. D. J. Sloss and J. P. R. Wallis 
(2 vols, 1926).— The Poetry and Prose of W. B., 
cd. G. Keynes (i9a7)- ^ „ 

A. Symons, IP. B. (1907); P- Berger, IP. B.: 
Mysticisme et Poisie (1907; Eng. tr. D. H. 
Conner, 1914); A. Nicoll, W. B. and his poet^ 
(1922); S. F. Damon, W. B., His Philosophy 
and Symbols (1924): Wilson, Life of B. 

(1927); M. Plowman, An Introduction to the 
Study of B. (1927); J. H. Wickhead, B.'s Inno- 
cenct and Expervenct (1928). B.H- 

Blamlre, Susanna (*01 Carlisle 1747 J 
iibid. 5 IV 1794). English poet. Writer 
of spontaneous and lively songs and poems 
of the Cumberland countryside. 

The Poetical Works of Mist S, B., ‘ The Muse 
of Cumberland’ . . ed. H. Lonsdale, with a 
preface, memoir and notes by P. MaxwcU 
(1842); The Songs and Ballads of Cumberland, 
ed. S. Gilpin (1886). B.H. 

Blanche, August (•Stockholm 17 IX 
1811; iibid. 30 XI i868), Swedish novelist, 
dramatist and politician. Illegitimate son 
of a cleric named Bergvall and a maidser¬ 
vant who later married J. J. Blanck. Be- 
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came a journalist and from 1839 to 1842 
edited the liberal paper Freja: quarrelled 
spectacularly with Aftonbladet and with 
Almquisl. Turned author in 1843, and 
wrote many plays, mostly comedies: then, 
after 1845, novels and short stories (influ¬ 
ence of Eugene Sue): his best works deal, 
usually in an anecdotal st>'le, with life in 
Stockholm. As a liberal member of the 
Riksdag from 1852 he was a conspicuous 
reformer and humanitarian, and won great 
popularity. 

Plays : Hititbarnet ( 1847); Eu resandr 
Ualersdllskap (1853).—Novt LS : Flickan i 
sladsgdrden (1847); Sown af Sod^ och Sord 
(2 vols, 1851 ).—Short Stories: Bild^r ur 
verkitgketen (1863-65 ).—Sondade arbt'ten (18 
vols, 1870-77). 

N. Erdmann, A. B. och hans samtid (1892); 
M. Lamm, A. B. som Stockholmsskildrcre (rev. 
cd. 1950). A.H.J.K. 

Blanco White or Blanco Crespo, Jos^ 
MarIa (•Seville 1775; fLiverpool 1841), 
Spanish poet. A priest in Cidiz, he fled 
to England during the French invasion. 
He studied at Oxford, became a Protestant, 
and founded in England two reviews: El 
Espafiol (1810—14)—where he encouraged 
the Latin-Amcrican revolt against Spain— 
and Variedades, o mensagero dc Londres 
(1823-^25). His best known works in Eng¬ 
lish are his Letters from Spain (1822) and 
the famous sonnet ‘ Mysterious night 
The best known in Spanish are La Volun^ 
tariedad^ Los placeres del entusiasmo^ Una 
iortnenta nociuma en alia mar and a 
masterly translation of * To be or not to be*. 
This intelligent, powerful poet and striking 
personality was one of the most important 
and influential Spanish pre-romantics. 

Poesias^ in Bibl. Autores Esp., 67; Luisa 
Bustamenu (a novel), in Rev. Cienc. Lit. y 
Art., 5 (Seville); The Lift of the Rev. Blanco 
White wit ten by himself (London, 3 vols, 1845). 

M. Mendez Bejarano, Vida y obras de 
W, (2921); M. Artigos, ‘El soncto 
Death and Nightin Bull. Span. Stud. 
(*924). R.M.N. 

Blaskov^ Iliya (•Shumen 1839; \ihid^ 
7 yi 1913), Bulgarian novelist. His de¬ 
scriptions of village life, customs and tradi¬ 
tions represent valuable social studies of 
Bulgarian life in the 1860s and 70s. He 
stopped writing Action after Bulgaria’s 
liberation (1878) and became a teacher and 
historian. 

Izgubena Stanka (1866); Zlochesta Krastinka 
(1870); Rada Klyukarkata (1873). M.P. 

BlaumaniSi RCoolfs (•firgji manor 1 I 
1863; fFinland 4IX1908), l^tvion author. 
Trained in commerce in Riga, he soon 


BLESSINGTON 

abandoned office work there because of 
weak health and returned home to practise 
writing. His first stories were in Ger¬ 
man and their success rook him back to 
Riga, where he joined the staff of a German 
newspaper and became friends with the 
Baltic German poet, Viktor von rVndre- 
janow, whose early death deeply affected 
him. In 1893 he staned writing exclu¬ 
sively in Latvian and within a decade was 
the leading prose author. His best stories 
and plays are masterpieces of keen obser¬ 
vation, psychological knowledge and 
idiomatic expression, often touched with 
genuine humour. He wrote a book of 
verse in collaboration with .\ndrievs 
Niedra. 

Short Stories: Pie skalo ugum {1893); 
Romeo unjvlija (1897); Salna pm nsari ; 

Puna brideji (1898) ; Andriksotis (1899) ; Sax es 
^ (1899).— Plays: Zagli (1891); iMnais 
gars (1892); PastiduSoiS dils (1893); Potivara 
nams (1 897) ; No saJdends pudeles (1 893) ; Trines 
greki (1897); Skroderdienas Silmaios (1902); 
Indrani (1904); Uguni (1906); Ptfwto/e (1908); 
Sesidienas vakard (1909): Pie pirmd rni/i^o 
(1919).—Verse: Cr/a mold (1900).—/fo/>oo 
raksti (i2 vols, 1923-28).— Prose tr. in L. A. 
Marshall, Builders of Ne%o Rome (1924); verse 
tr. in W. K. Matthews, The Tricolour Sun 
(1036). 

P. Zalite, H. Blaumarta darbi un nosime 
literaturd P. £nn»ini5, R. B. (1923) and 

R. Blaumnna un A. Niedras sarakstilands 
(* 93 i)» A. Birkerts, /?. Blaumana hiografija 
( 1935 )- ‘ W.K.M. 

Blenerhasset, (•1550?; fir III 1564), 
English soldier and poet who settled in 
Ireland. He wrote twelve ‘tragedies' in 
iambic stanza for the Second Part of the 
Mirror for Magistrates, 

The Second Part of the j\/f>ror for Magistrates 
(1578 ;cd. L. B. Campbell, Parts Added to The 
Mirror for Magistrates^ 1946); A Revelation of 
the True Minena (1582; cd. J. W. Bennett, 
I 94 t). B.L.J. 

Blcssiogtozif MARCUEniTE, Countess of, 
n6c Potver (• Knockbrit, Tipperary I IX 
1789; GOiStS Charles Gardiner, 1st Earl 
of Blessington; fParis 4 VI 1849), English 
diarist and novelist. She lived with Count 
d’Orsay from 1829 and is remembered 
chiefly for her London salon frequented by 
literary and political celebrities. 

The Repealers (3 voU, 1833); Conversations 
of Lord Byron urith the Countess of Blessington 
(1834); The Idler in Italy (3 vols, 1839-40); 
The Idler in Prance (2 vols, 1841). 

R. R. Madden, The Literary Life and Cor^ 
respondence of the Countess of B, (3 vols, 
1855); M. Sadletr, B,^d*C>rsay (1933); W. 
Conndy Count D^Orsay (1952). R.F. 
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Blicber, Steen Steensen (•Vium ii X 
1782; CO 1810 Ernestine Blichcr, n6c Berg; 
fSpentrup 26 III 1848), Danish poet and 
short-story writer. He spent most of his 
life in his native Jutland, as a poor country 
parson» unhappily married, constantly in 
debt, finding comfort only in his solitary 
wanderings on the moors, in his talks with 
peasants and g>psies—and in his drinking. 
Blichcr translated Ossian into Danish 
(1807-09), and Ossian^s influence on him is 
obvious in his early poetry, but he grad¬ 
ually developed his own style, gentle and 
subdued, equally fascinating in its sad 
resignation and warm humour. His short 
stories often have traces of 18th-century 
narrative style, but the best among them 
are supreme human documents. As a 
writer in Jutland dialect he is unsurpassed. 

Verse : Digit (1814); JyUaftdsrtjit i sex Dogn 
(1817); Snttk/okitrt (1826); Trak/ugitnt 
(1838).— Samltde Digit (3 vols, 1835-40).— 
Short Stories: Novtiler (5 vols, 1833-41); 

Bindstourv (1842); B.*$ NoveUer (7 vols, 
1846-47; Tuelve Stories by B., tr. with intro. 
S. Undset, 1945); Digit og Novelltr (2 vols, 
1946).—•SamZedr Skri/ter (33 vols, 1920-34). 

H. Hansen, B.*s Barndom og Ungdom (1902); 
J. Aakjscr, B,*s Livstragtdit vols, 1903-04); 
H. Brix, B.^Studier (1916); S. Vasegaard, 
Nordlys-Perioden t B.'s Diginirtg (1917); S. 
Vasegaard, TU Btlysning aj B.’i Liv og Digtning 
2820^36 (1926); J. Norvig, B. Hans Liv og 
Veer her (1943). E.B. 

Bligger von Steinach {fl. 1190-1200), 
German mirmesinger and author of a lost 
narrative poem, der Umbthanc. Of noble 
family (Ncckarstcinach nr Heidelberg), 
attested in the following of Henry VI. His 
lyrics (six stanzas) are polished; Gottfried 
von Strassburg praised the Umbthanc 
{Tristan 469iff.)—extravagantly? 

Minrtesangs FrUhling, ed. K. Lachmann-C. 
V. Kraus (1944) or Dt. Litderdichitr^ ed. K. 
Bartsch-W. Golthcr (1928). F.P.P. 

Blind Harry {fi. 1470-92), Scottish poet. 
Author of an heroic poem of some 12,000 
lines celebrating the life and achievements 
of Sir William Wallace, the 13th-century 
Scottish patriot. The poem gathers up 
the accumulated popular legend of two 
hundred years. 

The aclis and Deidts of , Schir William 
Wallace (1508, 1570; ed» J. Moir, 1889). 

W. H. Schofleld, Mythieal Bards and the 
Life of William Wallace {1910); G. Neilson, in 
Essays and Studies of the Eng. Ass.^ 1 (1910). 

J«K. 

Bllx^ Elias (*Vaag, Gildeskaal 24 II 
1836; CO 1871 Emma Alvilde Hansen; 
tKristiaiua 17 1 1902), Norwegian hymnist. 
Bllx's hymns, written in Nynorsk, were at 


first not well received, but in 1892 were 
approved for use in the state church. Some 
of his secular lyrics arc also noteworthy, 
particularly Aa eg veil mrg eit land (‘Oh, I 
know a land ’). 

Nokre Solmar, gamle og nye (1869); Salmar 
og songar (1900). 

E. Berggrav, E. B. (1936). R.G.P. 

Blizinski, J 6 zef Franciszek (•Warsaw 
10 III 1827; tCracow 29 IV 1893), Polish 
pla>'wr]ght and writer. In his comedies he 
followed A. Fredro: though they express 
more realism they are poorer in the vis 
roTOCo and in plastic presentation. A master 
in portraying the country gentry, he excels 
in the naturalness of his dialogue* 

Afarcotcy kawaler (1873); Pan Damazy 
(1878); Rozbitki (x 882); Dsika rdsyezka 
(1889); Komedie (1890). 

A, Dobrowolski, J. B. Zarys biografiesno^ 
literacki (1894). S.S. 

Bloemardinne van Brussel^ Heilwijch 
(ti336), Dutch mystic, formerly thought 
identical with Hadcwijch, but now rather 
regarded as a heretic. After her death 
Ruusbroec opposed her ideas. J.J.M. 

Blondel de Nesle (fl. early X3th century), 
French lyric poet. Blondel is an obvious 
nickname, either of a professional minstrel, 
or, more probably, of Jean II, seigneur de 
Nesle (Somme) from 1202 (?) to lus death 
before x 241. His 24 extant c/uxmanr are in 
a serious and earnest vein, mainly on the 
theme of the cruel mistress and unrequited 
love. A legend, first known through the 
Rdcit ePun mdnestrel de Reims (c. 1260), 
makes Kim into the faithful minstrel of 
Richard Lionheart, who discovered his 
master’s whereabouts in Austria by singing 
a song they had composed together. Jean 
de Nesle took the Cross in 1200, and 
Richard composed a celebrated retroenge 
during Ills captivity, but there is no record 
of any special connexion between the two 
men. 

Ed. L. Wiese (1904); H. P. Dyggve, Trouvires 
etproUeteurs (1942). F.W. 

Bloomfield^ Richard (•Honington 3 XII 
1766; 00x790 Mary Anne Church; tShef** 
ford 1823), English poet. Son of a tailor, 
too frail for farming, Bloomfield became 
a shoemaker in I^ndon. His literary 
interests awakened by newspapers and a 
dissenting minister, he wrote verse with 
some success but died in poverty. 

The Farmers Boy (s8oo); Ritral Tales 
(1802); Good Tidings (1804); Wild Flotoers 
(1806); The Banks of the Wye (1811). B,H. 
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Blount^ Charles (* Upper Holloway 27 IV 
1654; fVIII 1693), English deist. Blount 
leamt much from Lord Herbert of Cher* 
bury and Hobbes, and his sceptical discus¬ 
sions of immortality, miracles, and the 
divinity of Christ promoted the spread of 
deism» 

Artima Mundi (1679); Great is Diana oj the 
Ephesians (1 680) ; The First Tuo Books of Philo- 
stratMS (x68o); Relif^o Laid (1682); Miscel¬ 
laneous Works (1695). 

]. Leland, View of the Principal Deistical 
Writers (1754); J. M. Robertson, A Short His- 
tory of Free-thought (2 vols, 1915). W.A.A. 

Blumauer, Johannes Aloys (•Steyr 
21 XII 1755; fVienna 16 III 1798), 
Austrian dramatist and poet. At first a 
Jesuit novice, he became an official censor 
of literature (1781-93), then a bookseller. 
Blumauer, a freemason, was characteristic 
of the shallower type of *AufkliSrer\ He 
is now only remembered for his coarse¬ 
grained travesty of the Aeneid. written in 
rhyming stanzas. 

Tragedy : Enciru Steinheim ( 1780).— 
Poetry: Gedichte (a vols, 1782-87); Virgils 
Aeneis oder Abenteuer des frontmen Helden 
Aeneas (1783); Freimaurerlieder (1786).— 
Getammelie Schrifun {3 vols, 1862). 

P. Hofmann von Wcllcnhof, D. (1885). 

H.B.G. 

Bobrov^ Sem£n Sergeyevich (• 1767; 
fSt Petersburg 2810), Russian poet who 
continued Lomonosov’s tradition. His 
work in blank verse affected some later Rus* 
sian poets, including Pushkin. J.L. 

Bocage, Manxjel Maria Barbosa du 
(•Setdbal 15 IX 1765; fLisbon 21 XII 
1805), Portuguese poet. Of French descent 
on his mother’s side, he early revealed a 
facile poetic talent. His restless nature 
led him to enlist and in 1786 he sailed for 
Goa where he led a disorderly existence 
and eventually deserted. After living in 
dire poverty in various parts of the East he 
returned to Portu^. Here he Joined the 
Nova Arcadia but was expelled for attack* 
ing his fellow-members. Accused of 
holding heretical ideas he was imprisoned 
for a time by order of the Inquistion. 

Bocage's undisciplined character is re* 
Bected in his poetry, full of self-indulgence 
and exaggeration. His predominant themes 
are his own misfortunes, death ^d the 
macabre, and erotic subjects. His work 
largely leaves the impression of a great 
talent wasted, but he exercised consider* 
able influence on the romantic generation 
for whom his turbulent life held a strong 
attraction. 

Idyllios maritimot (1791); Rsmas (3 vols, 


* 79 *. 1799. 1804); Obras completes (Rio dc 
Janeiro, i8ti); Obras poeticas (2 vols, 1812- 
13); Verdadeiras in^ditas obras poeticas (1814); 
Poesifu satiricas ineditas ( 1840) ; Ohms podteas 
{7 vols, 1849-50); Poesias inddttas (1896). 

T. Braga, Filinto e os dissidenies da Arcadia 
(1901), B., sua tida e d^oca literdria (1902), Os 
Arcades {\r)\i) \ H. Cidade, B. (1936); Gomes 
Monteiro, B., esse desconhecido (1942). 

T.P.W. 

Boc^gel y Unzueta, Gabriel (•IVIadrid 
1608; fMadrid 1658), Spanish poet. He 
was librarian to the cardinal infante Don 
Fernando. His poetic technique owed a 
good deal to Quevedo and to Gdngora, but 
he is one of the most interesting poets of 
mid-i7th century Spain. 

ObraSt cd. R. Benitez Clares (2 vols, 1946). 

R. Benitez Claros, Viday poind de 

E.M.W. 

Boccaccio, Giovanni {•Paris ? 1313; 

fCcrtaldo 21 XII 1375), Italian poet and 
prose writer. His biography is contro¬ 
versial. The illegitimate son of Boccaccio 
di Chellino, a merchant of Certaldo, he 
passed his youth at Naples (1325 ^-40) 
where, after some ten years of commercial 
experience and the study of canon law, he 
entered the court of King Robert of Anjou 
Here, encouraged by a group of humanists, 
he read Virgil, Statius, Ovid and the 
French romances and won as his mistress 
Maria d’Aquino, a natural daughter of the 
king. Rec^lcd to Florence, he devoted 
much time to composition. He was sent 
on diplomatic missions to Petrarch (135 
Innocent VI (1354); Urban V (1365,1367). 
In the spring of 2 362 Boccaccio experienced 
a religious crisis and turned his thoughts 
from the world of the flesh towards 
spiritual matters. In the following year he 
enjoyed the hospitality of Petrarch for 
three months in Venice. In 1373 he was 
invited to give the first series of public dis¬ 
quisitions on the Divina Comtnedia in 
Florence. Always a profound admirer of 
Dante, he commented Infemo I-XVII 
(dealing especially with the allegory), but 
in X374 illness forced him to retire to Ccr* 
taldo. 

Boccaccio wrote love sonnets, novetle. 
the Corbaccio (i 3 SS—R satire against 
women—^), the Vita di Dante (1 3 S 7 “<>i) and 
Latin works of erudition. In early life, 
inspired by his love for Maria d'Aquino 
(‘Fiammctta’), he composed many verse 
and prose romances. These include the 
Piloeclo^ a tale based on the French Floire 
et Blaneheflor\ Teseida; the FiJostrato, 
used by Chaucer in Troilus and Criseyde; 
FiarnsnettOf a psychological romance telling 
of his betrayal; the idyllic Ninfale fiesolano 
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and tvvo doctrinal works, Ameto and the 
AmuTosa Visions (a Danfesque allegor>' in 
terza rima). 

In middle life Boccaccio found his true 
metier. Rejecting allcgor>' and m>'thology, 
he turned to * the representation of life in 
its immediacy'. An incomparable teller 
of tales he wrote, with broadly comic intent, 
the Decameron (1348-53)—a collection of 
ICO fiovellc set with terrible efficacy on a 
background of the plague and generated by 
a rigidly formalized though perfectly con¬ 
ceived device. Realistic, witty, popular 
and licentious, these talcs, often freely 
adapted from traditional material, repre¬ 
sent a reaction against medieval asceticism 
and vividly portray the society of 14th- 
century Italy. 

In later life Boccaccio came increasingly 
under the influence of Petrarch, a friend 
whom he revered as the master of Ciceron¬ 
ian eloquence. I Ic composed many works 
in Latin: Eclogae^ Epistolae, biographies of 
Liv'y and Petrarch, De casibus virorum 
illustrium^ De darts mulieribus, a historico- 
gcographical dictionary {De montibns) and 
an encyclopaedia of mythology (De gene^ 
alogiis deorum gentilium), 

Boccaccio, a precursor of the Renais¬ 
sance, had an extremely important in¬ 
fluence on Italian literature. Me made 
available a wealth of mythological allusion 
and gave impulse to classical study. He 
established the novella and ottava rima as 
literary forms; the structure of the 
Decameron was often imitated (see Rah- 
menehzXhlung). His prose is personal 
and highly latinized; organized in slow, 
harmonious periods, that of the romances 
is ornate; the prose of the Decameron is a 
pure prose of art. It came to be con¬ 
sidered a model of literary style. 

Verse: Rrme, cd. Masscra (1914); Teteida, 
ed. Bntlaglia (1938); Filostrato^ Ninfale fieso- 
latio, cd. Pemicone (1937); Amoroso Kmotie, 
ed. Branca (i944)*— Prosb: Ftloco/o, ed. Bat¬ 
taglia (1938); Fiammetta, ed. Pemicone (1939); 
Ameto, Lettere, Corbaccio, cd. Bruscoli (1940); 
Cormnento alia 2>.C. etc., cd. Guerri (3 vol$, 
IQ18); Genealogie deomm geniilium ed. 
Romano (2 vols, 1951); Opere latine minori^ ed. 
Masscra (1928); Decameron, ed. Masscra 
(1927), cd. Bosco (1947).— Opere, ed. Mouticr 
(17 vols, 1827-34). 

H. Hauvettc, Doecaet (Paris, 1914); C. 
Grabber, Boccaccio (1941); G. Billanovich, 
Retiauri Boccacceschi (1945); E, Hutton. 
Giovanni Boccaccio (1910).—V. Pemicone, *11 
Filostrato di G. B.’, in Studi di filol. ital., 11 
09^)1 Zumbini, // Nin/ale ^solano di 
G. B. (i8q6) and // ^i7oeo/o del B. (1879); H. 
Hauvettc, HI Corbaccio', in Bull, italien, I 
(1901); A. Hortis, Studi tulle opere latine del 
B, (1879).—F. Dc Sanctis, ‘11 Decamerone% 


in Storia d, left, ital, ; A. C. Lee, The D,, its 
sources and analogues (1909); A. Momigliano, 
// D.: 49 novelle commentate (1924).—O. 
Hccker, Boccacdo^Funde (1902); A. Schiaffini, 
Tradisione e poesia (1943); G. Billanovich, Lo 
serittoio de! Petrarca (1947).—G. Traversari, 
Bihliografia boccaccesca, I (1907); N. Sapegno, 
// Trecento (1945); C. Cordid, * Bibliografla 
spcciatc’, in Problemi ed Orientamenti critici, 

I (1948); K. Foster, ‘Lit. to the Renaissance: 
1940-49', in Year's IForA in Mod. Lang. Stud., 
XI (1951). M.W. 

Boccalini, Traiano (^Ivoreto 1556; 
001584 Ersilia Ghislieri; fVcnice 16 XI 
1613), Italian political writer. After serv¬ 
ing the popes as a judge and as adminis¬ 
trator, his impatience of Spanish influence 
drove him to Venice. Boccalini led the 
attacks against Spanish domination. His 
political ideas are expounded in his Com- 
mentaries on Tacittss, whereas his best 
kno^^Tl work, / Ragguagli di Parnaso, is a 
humorous and effective satire. It takes 
the form of 200 despatches from Parnassus, 
where the great of all times discuss all 
kinds of subjects under the rule of Apollo. 

/ Ragguagli di Parnaso (i$t * Centuria16x2; 
2nd ‘Centuria*. 1613; crit. cd. G. Rua, 1910; 
Advertisements from Parnassm uVt/i tJte Politicke 
Touchstone, tr. Henry, Earl of Monmouth, 
1669); La Pietra del Paragone Politico (16x4); 
Commentari sopra Cornelio Tod to La 

Bilanda Politica di tutte le opere di T.B. (1678). 

G. Mestica, B. e la Letteratura Critica e 
Politico del Sdeento (1878); E. Errera, La 
* Pietra del Paragone Politico' di T. B. (189X); 
P. Treves, 'Sul pensiero politico di T. B.% m 
Nuo-a Riv. Storica, XV (1931); A, Rinaldi, 
T. B, e la sun Critica Letter aria (1933); G, 
Natali, T, B, (1934); A. Bclloni, T. B. (1940); 
R. H. Haden, B, in Spain: a study of his tVt- 
fluenee on prose fiction of the XVIIth Centttry 
(1946); N. Robb, ‘A Reporter on Parnassus: 
T. B.', in Italian Studies, III (x947— 48). U.L. 

Bbckh) Philipp August (^Karlsruhe 
24 XI 1785; fBerlin 3 VIII 1867), German 
classical scholar and founder of Greek 
epigraphy, pupil of F. A. Wolf; established 
the study of non-Iitemry sources as part of 
classical scholarship. 

Die Staatshaushaltung der Athener (1828; 
2nd ed. 1851; The Public Economy of Athens, 
tr. Sir G. C. Lewis, 1828, rev. 1842). 

A. Hoflmarm, A. B, (1901); K^l Oefried 
MOller, Brieftvechsel mil A. (X883). 

HJAP. 

Boddaert) Jkvh. Marib Agathe (^Mid- 
dclburg 6 II 1844: 001872 R. E. A. Muntz 
Gelderman; fThe Hague 12 III 19x4), 
Dutch poet and novelist. She wrote 
romantic verse (Aquarellen, 1887), his¬ 
torical novels (Sturmfels, 2889) and girls* 
stories {Rosuntha, 1909). J.W.W. 
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Boddaert^ Pieter (•Middelburg 6 VIII 
1694; ^ibid. 28 1 1760), Dutch lawyer, poet 
and topographer, contributed to the 
Dichtlievende Tijdkortingen (2 vo!s, i 7 i 7 “ 
18), later wrote orthodox Protestant poetry' 
often attacking the Roman Catholics and 
Spinoza: Stichtelijke Gedichten (4 vols, 
1726-52). JAV.W. 

Bodecheer Betmingh, Johan (*Loos- 
drccht 1606; 1*642), Dutch poet and 
play^vright, professor at Leiden, made a 
journey of exploration to Brazil in 1638. 
He was an admirer of Huygens, belonged 
to the Muiderkring (q.v.) and wrote one 
drama in the manner of Seneca. 

Verse: Ltydtcht oorlofdagen (1630); GerusU 
Etmaemheyd. —PLAY: Dido ojtt }uylloost min- 
netocht (1634). A.M.B.W. 

Bodcl, Jean (•Arras; tArras benveen 1 X 
1209 and 2 11 1210), French dramatist and 
poet. A municipal official and a member 
of the Con/rdrie des jongleurs of Arras, he 
contracted leprosy in 1202 and passed the 
remainder of his life in a lazar«-house. His 
work is marked by versatility*, vigour and a 
wealth of racy colloquialisms. 

Play: Le Jeu de S. Nieolas {between 1199 
and 1201; ed. F. J. Wamc, 1951). — Eric: Les 
Saisfus (before 1202; cd. ¥. Nlcnzel and E. 
Stengel, 1906-09; an epic on Charlemagne's 
war with the Saxons).— Poems: I^s Congas 
(1202; ed. G. Raynaud, Romania IX, i88o> 
and a number of pastourcUes. 

W. Cloi^tta, Jean ^dcT, in Herrigs 
Archiv, 91 (1893); O. Rohnstrdm, Etude tur 
Jean Bodel (1900). F.W. 

Bodenham, John (•1558; fafter 1600), 
English compiler of miscellanies. Boden- 
ham sponsored five important miscellanies. 
He probably helped to plan some of them 
and left the editing to others. 

PoUuuphia: Wits Commomcealth (1597); 
Witt Theater (1598); Palladis Tamia (1598); 
Belvedere or The Garden of the Muses (t6oo); 
BngUind*s Helicon (1600; ed. H. E. RoUins. 
1935 )- 

F. B. Williams, * J. B.', in Stud. PhU., XXXI 
(1934)* W.AA. 

Bodenstedt, Friedrich von (•Peine 22 IV 
1819; fWiesbaden 18 IV 1882), German 
poet and widely travelled professor of Slav 
philology m Munich. One of King Max 
IPs poetic circle, he is known for transla* 
tions from English (Shakespeare, 1866-72), 
Russian and orient languages, but prin¬ 
cipally throu^ the sweeping though tran¬ 
sitory success of his pseudo-oriental poems, 
which he presented as the w'ork of his 
Tatar teacher, Mirza Schafiy. 

Lieder des Mirza Schaffy (1851 ; 264th ed. 


I Q17); Oesammelte Sclrri/ten (12 vols, 1865^69); 
Ersdhlungen und Pom<me (7 vols, 187J-72); 
Erirmervngen {2 vols. 1888-90). 

G. Schenk, F. v. B., ein DichtrrUben tn 
Briefen (1893); F. Dukmeyer, Die Einfxdxrung 
I^rmontoxcs in Deutschland (1923). H..A.P. 

Bodio, Jean (•.Angers 1530^ tLaon 1596), 
French political philosopher. His chief 
work, La Ripuhlique^ which exercised great 
contemporary' influence, was concerned 
with the definition and limits of sovereignty. 
Opposed to the sovereignty of the people, 
Bodin also refuted the doctrine attributed 
to Machiavelli of the absolute power of the 
ruler. He %vrote a curious short book on 
sorcery*. 

Les six litres de la Rcpubliquc (1576); De la 
demonomanie des sorciers (1580). 

R. Chauvir^, J. (1914); J. Levron,' J. U.\ 
in Bibt.d'Humanismcet Renaissance. 10(1948); 
R. L. Wagner, ' Lc Vocabulairc magique dc la 
D<5monomanie des sorciers', tbuJ. G.B. 

Bodley, Sir Thomas (•Exeter iS 44 ” 45 » 
CO 1587 Mrs Ann Ball; fl'Ondon 28 1 1611,2), 
English scholar and diplomat who founded 
the Bodleian Library, Oxford. Educated 
at Geneva and Oxford, Bodley was learned 
in Hebrew, Greek and Divinity*. He lec¬ 
tured in Greek in Oxford (1565) became 
M.P. for Portsmouth (1584) and engaged 
in diplomacy abroad (1585-96). He offered 
formally to restore the University Library 
in Feb. 1597/8; it was opened in Nov. 1602. 

B.L.J. 

Life, uritien by himself (1647; repr. as 
Trecentole Bodleianum, 1913)*. Letters, ed. 
G. W. Wheeler <1927); W^ D. Macray. The 
Annals of the Bodleian Library (1868). 

J.R.B. 

Bodmer, Johann Jakob (•Grcifensce 
19 VII 1698; tZurich 2 I 1783), Sw’tss poet 
and literary theorist. A professor at Zur¬ 
ich university, Bodmer advocated emula¬ 
tion of English poets in preference to 
French models. With Breitinger he col¬ 
laborated in periodicals and treatises. Bod- 
mcr^s Kritische Abhandlung was bitterly 
attacked by Gottsched, and the ensuing 
controversy, a landmark in German litera¬ 
ture, strengthened the conception of 
originality and extended the scope of 
poetry. Bodmer befriended KJopstock 
and Wieland, and was visited by Goethe in 
1775. His original works are of little value. 
He was a pioneer in the rediscovery of 
medieval German literature. 

Plays : Schxoeizerische Schausoiele (1775); 
Die Cherushen (1778).— Epics: Noah (i7S^ 
52 ); Jacob und Joseph (i75i-S4)-— PERIODICAL : 
Die Discourse der Mahlem (1721-23; with 
Breitinger).— Critical Works : Von dem Bin- 
fluss und Gebtaxuhe der Einbildurtgskraft (1727; 
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with Bfcitingcr); Kritisdie Abhandlurm ton 
dem Wundcrbarcn in tUr Poesic und dessen Vtr~ 
binduug mit dem Wahrscluinlichen (1740; prcf. 
by Brcitingcr); Krttische Betrarhtungen uber 
die poetischen Gemdlde der Dichter (1741). 

Translation : Johann Miltons Verlust des 
Parodiescs (1732).— Selections: J. C. Gotu 
sched und die Schxtcizcry cd. J. Kriigcr, Kursth^ 
nets Deutsche Nationalliteratury 42 (1886); 
Srhri/terty ed. F. Ernst (1932). 

F. Braitmaicr, Die poetische Theorte B.^s und 
der Schueiser (1879); F. Scrvaes, Die Poetik 
Gotischeds und der Schxceizer (1887); MAVchrli, 
B. und die Geschichte der Literatur (1936). 

H.B.G, 

Bedtcher^ Ludvig Adolph (^Copenhagen 
22 IV 1793; ^ibid, i X 1874), Danish poet. 
He spent part of his life in Rome, where he 
associated with Danish artists, especially 
with Bertel Thor\'alden, the sculptor. He 
is a fastidious, unpretentious and gentle 
aesthete of the late romantic school. A 
slender volume of melodious and sensitive 
poems has secured him a lasting place in 
Danish literature. 

Digte, ttldre og rtyere (1856); Sidste Digte 
(1875); DigtCy gomle og nye (1878).— Samlede 
Digte, cd. J. Brondum^NicIscn (1940). 

A. Schumacher, L. B. Et Digterliv (1875): 

G. Brandcs, *L. B.*, in Samiede Skriftety jl 

(1905). E.D. 

Bocce or BoethiuSi Hector (^Dundee 
c. 1465; ti536), Scottish historian. Pro* 
fessor in Paris c. 1492-98; first Principal of 
King’s College, Aberdeen, from 1500. 
Chiefly remembered for a Latin history of 
Scotland which was subsequently trans¬ 
lated into Scots by Bellendcn. 

ScotOTunt Hit tori a ab illius gentis orispne 
(1527; cd. and tr. J. Moir, 1895). J.K. 

Bocckx^ Bertelmbus (/?. c. 1600), motto: 
' Zeiden wijs maybe also: * In lyden 
verduldich’, Dutch poet in the Rederijker 
tradition, innkeeper at Lier. According 
to his album Chansons flamandes (between 
1570 and 1620) which contains the work 
of others besides his o>vn, he was a melan¬ 
choly man but alive with social and re¬ 
ligious interests, reminiscent of Coomhext. 

A. V. Duinkerken, Dichters der Contra^Re-^ 
formatie (1932) and in De Gids, 103 (1939); 

H. V. d. Wijnpersse, in De Gcmeensclup (1938) 

and Ttjdschr. Ncdcrl. T. cn Lett., XXVIII 
(1940); W. A. P. Smit, Dichters der Reformatie 
(x 939L L. V. Bocckel, in Tijdschr. v. Gesch. 
cn Folklore (1941). J.J.M. 

Bocndalei Jan van (•Ter\’uren nr Brus¬ 
sels c. 1280; fAntwerp c. 1352), Dutch 
poet of the school of Macrlant, town clerk 
of Ant>veip. He wrote Brabantsche Veer- 
ten^ an historical work in honour of the 


dukes of Brabant, Der Leken Spiegltel^ an 
encyclopaedic didactic poem, and Jans 
Teesteye^ a personal satire in dialogue form. 
Of Van den derden Bdcivaert^ about the 
militar)’exploits of Edward III in 1338—40, 
only fragments remain. Several other 
works, including the Dictsche DoetrinaeU 
are ascribed to him. 

J. F. Willems, Les Gestes des dues de Brabant 
par Jean de Klerk d*Anvers (2 vols, 1839-43)» 
Dielsche Doetrinael, cd. W. J. A. Jonckbloet 
(1842); Lekerupieghely cd. M. dc Varies (4 voU, 

1844—48); F. A. Snellocit, NederL Ged, uit de 
Z4e eeuxo (1869). 

H. Hacr>"nck, J, B. 00k geheeten Jan de 
C/erc (1888) ;W. dc Vreese, in Ncdcrl. Museum 
(1890); J. A. Goris, ‘Nieuwe ckmenten voor 
dc biografie van J. v. B.’, in Venl. Med. 
Vlaamse Ac. (1924); H. S. Lucas, 'Edward III 
and the poet Chronicler John Boendale', in 
Speculum (1937)* J.J.M. 

Boernstein^ Heinrich (^Hamburg 1805; 
fVienna 1892), German-American jour¬ 
nalist and novelist. Emigrating on account 
of his part in the revolution of 1848 he 
became Lincoln’s valued helper among the 
St Louis Germans. He ended as a Vienna 
theatre director. 

Funftmdsiebzig Jahre in der alien und neuen 
Welt (2 voU, 1884). E.R. 

Boethius, Anicius Manlius Severinus 
{^e. 480; ts24), Roman statesman and 
philosopher, was Theodoric’s trusted 
minister until the latter had him executed 
on suspicion of disaffection. Boethius is a 
link between the ancient w*orld and the 
middle ages. His translations and com¬ 
mentaries on Aristotle and Porphyry under¬ 
lay early scholastic logic, and his works on 
arithmetic, geometry and music were not 
less influential. The De Consolatione 
Philosophiae^ written when he w*a$ awaiting 
execution, is one of the noblest works of the 
human spirit, and played an important part 
in reconciling Cluistianity with ancient 
humanism. His theological treatises were 
of less importance. Throughout the 
middle ages Boethius enjoyed the highest 
esteem, although the development of logic 
made his wor^ in that department old- 
fashioned. The Consolatio was translated 
into Anglo-Saxon by .Alfred the Great and 
into English by Chaucer. 

Migne, PatTy LaU, 63-64; De Cons. Philo* 
sophiaet ed. Weinberger (Corp. Script Ecel^ 
Lar., 67,1934); text and Eng. tr. H. F. Stewart 
and E. K. Rand (Loeb Libr.). J.A.W, 

BoethluSi Hector: see Boecb. 

Boetlus k Bolswert (^Bolsward 1580; 
fAntwerp 25 III 1633), Dutch engraver 
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and writer, lived in Amsterdam and Ant¬ 
werp. Being an illustrator of devotional 
works he came to write one himself. His 
Pelgrimagie was frequently reprinted and 
translated into French, German and Eng¬ 
lish w'ith his own illustrations. 

Duyfkens entU WilUmynkens Pelgrimngie ioi 
horen bemindm binnm yeruzalem (1627). 

H. J. A. Ruys, Duyjkens cn WilUmynkens 
PelgrimagU (1910). A.M.B.W. 

Bogaers, AoRtANus (•The Hague 6 I 
* 795 ; .ooMaria E. Gleichmann; fSpa it 
VIII 2870), Dutch poet and philologist, 
wrote smooth, homely and national- 
religious poetry. 

De Tocht van naar Gibraltar 

(1835); Jochibed (2842); Gezamenlijke Dicht- 
xoerktn (2 vols, 1872). 

J. G. Glcichman, Het L<ven van Mr A. B, 

(187s). J.WAV. 

Bogaertt Abraham (•Amsterdam 1663; 
iibtd. 2 XII 1727), Dutch poet, play^vright, 
numismatist and geographer, travelled in 
south-east Asia. 

Plays : Myrrlta (1688); Rhadamistus tn 
Zenobia (1713).—Verse: GedUhten (1723). 

J.WAV. 

Bogdanovich, Ipfolit Fedorovich 
(•23 XII 1743; fKursk 6 I 1802), Russian 
poet, whose Dushenka (1775), an excellent 
paraphrase of La Fontaine’s Psychd et 
Cuptdon, marked the transition from the 
classicist period to the lighter sentimental 
trend, represented by Karamzin. 

O. D. Blagoy, Isloriya russk, lit. XVIII veka 
(* 945 )- JX. 

Bogerman, Johannes (•Uplevert, Fries¬ 
land 1576; fFranckcr ix IX 1637), Dutch 
theologian, a fierce counter* Remon¬ 
strant, became chairman of the synod of 
Dordt, collaborated on the official transla¬ 
tion of the Bible; see Statehvertalinc. 

H# Edema vaxx der Tuuk, J. B. (i868)« 

A.M.B.W. 

Bogomil, Pop, 10th-century Bulgarian 
religious writer and heretic. Almost noth¬ 
ing is known of his private life, except that 
he was a priest (*Pop’ in old Slavonic). 
His philosophy was based on his own brand 
of dualism. According to him God the 
Father had two sons—Jesus and Satanail 
(the Devil). The Bogomil heresy became 
immensely popular mainly because Bogo¬ 
mil and hid disciples wrote in the * spoken 
language’ of the day which was easily 
\inderstood by the masses, whUe the offieixd 
langxiage of the church tended to be too 
scholarly and ’highbrow’. 

The Bogomils lived simple lives, dis¬ 


couraged marriage and were vegetarians 
and teetotallers. They were against 
church ceremonies, and of all official 
prayers and liturgies they recognized only 
the Lord’s prayer. Bogomil himself is 
known to have written many works on 
religious and philosophical subjects. He 
also adapted, in folklore form, several 
ancient Oriental legends. His original 
%vorks have all been lost. Bogomil litera¬ 
ture, available today mainly in 14th-cen¬ 
tury manuscripts, is in most cases 
apocr>T7hal. 

From Bulgaria the Bogomil heresy 
spread over the whole of Europe, including 
France, Spain and England (a group of 
Bogomil heretics were branded in Oxford 
in 2160). The movement reached its peak 
in the 22th century and its supporters were 
known as Cathars, Patarenes, Vaudois, 
Publicani, Poplicani etc. 

A. Golubinsky, Kratba Istoriya Starih 
Slavyanskih Tserkvey (Moscow, 1871); K. 
Rachenko, Izuchzniya BogomiUtva (Kiev, 
1900); N. Blagocv, Pravni i Sotsialni VazgUdi 
na BogomiliU (Sofia, 1912); M. A. Murray, 
IViUheraft in Western Europe (1921); A. von 
IvO Coq, Manichaua (Berlin, 2922); NI. R. 
James, The Apocryphal New Testament (1924); 
F. C, Burkitt, The Religion oj the Manichees 
(1925); E. de Faye, Gnostiques et Gnosticisme 
(1925); Yordan Ivanov, Bogomilski Kntgi i 
Legendi (Sofia, 2925); M. G. Poprujenko, 
Sinedik Tsarya Borila (Sofia, 1925); V. N. 
SharenkofT, A Study of Manichaeanism in But- 
garia ,(1927) ^ I. G. Klincharov, Pop B. i 
Negovoto Vreme (Sofia, 1927); A. V. Jackson 
Williams, Researches in Manicliaeirtn (1932); 
Yordan Ivanov, Starobalgarski Raskazi (Sofiz^ 
* 93 S); R* F* Bennett, The Early Dominicans 
(1937)» J- M* Hussey, Church and Learning in 
the Byzantine Empire (1937); S. Obolcnsl^S 
The Bogomils (1949).—For Greek, Latin, 
Romance, Armenian, Slavonic and Oriental 
sources as well as for a most detailed list of 
modem works see S. Runciman, The Medieval 
Manxchee (1947). M.P. 

Bogorov» Ivan (•Kaplovo 1818; fBucha- 
rcst 15 VIII 1869), Bulgarian writer, who 
founded the first Bulgarian newspaper, 
published in 2846 in Leipzig, Germany. 
He is also well known for his travel books, 
text-books, grammar manuals and dic¬ 
tionaries, which influenced greatly the 
development of Bulgarian literature and 
the Bulgarian language in the 1850s and 
’60s. 

Travel: Nekolko Dena Rashodka (i868).— 
PHU.OLOOY: Vteobshta Geografia (1851); Bat- 
gar ska Grama tika (2844). M.P. 

Bogovldy Mirko (•Varaidin z XI 1816; 
fZagreb 4 V 1893), Croat poet and play¬ 
wright. He was trained for the army but 
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held different political, legal and adminis¬ 
trative posts in Croatia. His voluminous 
literal^' output shows strong patriotic 
inspiration and comprises poems, short 
stories and historical plays. The latter, 
extolling Croatia’s legendary heroes in im¬ 
plied criticism of the prevailing Hapsburg 
absolutism, achieved wide popularity, 
though it was some time before they were 
allowed public performance. In later 
years he favoured close relations with 
Hungary, lost some of his popularity, and a 
note of pessimism crept into his work. 

Plays: Frattkopan (1856); Sljepan, pos- 
Itdnji kralj bosamki (1857); Afatija Gubtc, 
krulj seljaiki (1859I.— VERSE : Pjttniika Djela, 
with intro, by M. Srcpcl (1895). S.C. 

Boguslawski, Wojciech (•Glinno 9 IV 
1757 or 1760; t"'^3*’saw 23 VII 1829), 
Polish poet and plaj-wright. A soldier and 
actor in turn he became in 1783 director 
of the national theatre in Warsaw; in 1811 
opened there the first dramatic school and 
was the first to give a performance of 
Hamlet in Poland. Owing to these activ¬ 
ities and his numerous plays (mostly 
adaptations from foreign originals) he is 
called the father of the Polish national 
stage. His best play, Cud nmiemany, was 
set to music by Stefani. 

Plays: Henryk VI na louaeh (1792); 
Spuamy modne (1820): Cud mniemany cayli 
Krakotaacy i Gdrale (1841 ).—Dsieta drama- 
tvc3»r (12 vols, 1820-23). 

L. Gallc, W. B. i reperUtar teatru polskugo 
(1925); W. Brumcr, Slusba naroaoua IP. 
Doguslati;skiego (i92t))i E. Swierezewski, W. B. 

I jego scena (1929). S.S. 

B5hl de Faber, Cecilia: see Caballero, 
FernAn. 

BShme, Jakob (•Altseidenbcrg iS 7 S; 
tGflrlitz 17 XI 1624), German mystical 
philosopher. He was the son of a peasant 
and became a shoemaker in Gdrlitz. 
Though self-taught, he studied the works 
of Paracelsus, Valentin Weigel and Caspar 
Schwenckfcld, on the basis of which he 
built up his own profoundly original 
system. In 1612 he wrote his first book, 
Aurora, which offended the Lutheran 
authorities. His doctrine postulates God 
as the ‘Urgrund’ of all things, good and 
evil corresponding to the love and wrath of 
God respectively, as manifested in the 
world of created things. ‘Hear O blind 
man, thou livest in God and God is in thee, 
and if thou livest holily thou art thyself 
God; wheresoever thou lookest God is’ 
(Aurora). BOhme*s doctrines found a wide 
following in Silesia, particularly among 


the landed gentry; Abraham von Franken- 
berg wrote an early biography of him 
printed with his works. His doctrines 
passed into the poetry of Angelus Silesius 
and Daniel von Czepko, and spread all over 
western Europe where they influenced 
many separatist religious movements. The 
romantics (especially Baader, Schelling and 
Hegel) rediscovered his importance as a 
philosopher, though his theosophical in¬ 
fluence had already been strong in the 
various pietist movements of the 18th cen¬ 
tury and had left its mark on the- young 
Goethe. BGhme’s influence both as a 
mystic and a philosopher continues to be 
strong. He wrote a characteristic style of 
great individuality and obscurity. Hegel 
is said to have remarked that he was the 
most profound of all philosophers. 

Aurora oder Alorgenrote im Aufgang (1612, 
pr. 1634); Drei Primipien gdttliehen Wetem 
(1619); Seeks mystisehe PunkU (1620); Seeks 
iheosophische Punkte (1620); De Signatura 
Rerum (1622); Mysleriiim Magnum (1623).— 
Collected works: Alle Theosophisehe Wercken, 
ed. J. G. Gichtel (24 parts, Amsterdam i68a); 
Alle gottlichen Sehrifften, cd. J. O. GIQsing (2 
vols, Hamburg 1715); Allegdttliehe Sehrifften, 
cd. J. W. Ucbcrfcld (21 parts, Amsterdam 
1730-31); the first nvo still have independent 
value and have not been superseded by Sdmmt- 
lieke Wer^, ed. K. W. Schiebler(7 vols, 1831- 
47). Selected works ed. H. Kayscr (1920), P. 
Hankamer (1925), Fv Schulze-Maizier (1938). 
Eng. tr. under various separate titles by 
Jolm Sparrow and John Elliston (1647-62), 
C. J. Barker (1909-24), J. R. Earle (1930 ff.). 

W. Buddecke, Z>i> J. B.-Ausgaben (1937; 
fundamental bibliography), Zur Textgesehiehte 
der Werke B.’s (1942-43); H. A. Fcchner, Das 
I^benJ. B.’s (1857, still useful); P. Deussen, 
y. B. (1897); A. J. Penny, Sti^ies in J. B. 
(1912): W. E. Peuckert, Dcu Leben J. B's 
(1924); P. Hankamer, y. B., Gestalt und 
Gestallung (1924); A. Koyr6, La phslosophie 
de y. B. (1939); W. Buddedee, Der lebendige B. 
(1934): £• Benz, Der voUkommene Mensch naeh 
y.B.(i 937), * Die Gcschichtsmetaphysik J. B.’, 
in Dt. Viertcljahrschrift f. Lit. u. Geistesges- 
chichte, XIll (1935), 'Zur Sprachalchemie der 
dcutschcn Bamdonystik', in Dichtung und 
Volkstum, XXXVII (1936), ‘Zur metaphyai- 
schen Begrilnduogder Sprache bei J. B.’ (ibtd .); 
P. Bommersheim, 'Die Welt J. B.’s’, in Dt. 
Vlcrteljahrschrift f. Lit. u. Geistesgeschichte, 
XX (1942); J. Richter, ‘B. und Goethe’, in 
Jahrb. d. fnien deutseben Hochstifta (1934** 
3S) ; W. Struck, Der Einftms B’s asff die eng- 
lisehe Literatur des jy.y. (1936): K. R. Popp, 
B. und Isaac Neteton (i935): C. A. Muses, 
Illumination on y. B.: the toork of Dionysius 
Andreas Freher (1951: on B.’s influence in 
England). L.W.F. 

Bohomolec, Franciszbk (*Witebsk 29 I 
1720; t ? *4 IV 1784), Polish playwright 
and poet. As a teacher in Jesuit colleges he 
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wrote 25 school comedies (without women) 
and others for the National Theatre— 
mostly in imitation of MoUerc. Adapting 
them to Polish life he attacked the 
ignorance and vices of the Polish gentry. 
His periodical Monitor(i765-84),modelled 
on the Tatler and Spectator, exerted great 
influence on Polish society. 

Korntdit (5 vols, 1755-60); Komedif na 
teatrxm J. K. Moiei uypracouan^ (1767).— 
Varioi'S : De tin;:ua Polonica colloquium (1752); 
Oratiortes (1758). 

A. Stender Petersen, Die Schulkom 6 dien des 
PaUrs F, (1923 ; the best book on B.). S.S. 

Boiardo, Matteo Maria (•Scandiano, 
Reggio Emilia 1441; ooTaddea Gonzaga; 
tRcggio Emilia 1494), Italian poet. He 
served the Estc family and in 1474 was 
appointed gentleman of the court of Fer¬ 
rara. He was governor of Modena from 
1480 to 1482 and of Reggio in 1487. 

His greatest work, the Orlando Inna^ 
morato (to which Ariosto’s Orlando Furioso 
is a sequel) is the first of the Italian roman¬ 
tic epics in which the Arthurian stories are 
successfully interwoven with the Caro- 
lingian. The fusion, indicated from the 
outset by the title itself, is brought about 
by rendering the knights of Charlemagne 
susceptible to the power of love. The 
work, which consists of 69 cantos in ottava 
rima, is unfinished, breaking off dramati¬ 
cally with a reference to the invasion of Italy 
by Charles VIII, The structure rests 
upon three main themes: the war of 
Charlemagne against Gradasso and Agra- 
mante; the love of Orlando for Angelica, 
daughter of the king of Cathay and a skilled 
enchantress, sent to take the Carolingian 
warriors prisoner; and the love of Ruggero 
for Bradamante, from whose union springs 
the line of the house of Este, Rewritten 
according to the stylistic canons of the i6th 
century by Francesco Bemi (pub, 1541) and 
by Ludovico Domcnichi (1545), Doiardo's 
original text was forgotten until the 19th 
century when it was once more made 
known by Antonio Panizzi, 

Among Boiardo's minor works are a 
comedy, Timoru, based on a dialogue by 
Lucian concerning Timon of Athens, and 
a quantity of love poetry in Italian, Amorum 
libri tres, written for Antonia Caprara. 
Boivdo is a poet of singular charm. Less 
polished than Ariosto, he has nevertheless 
a freshness and sense of wonder quite his 
own. His handling of the theme of 
Angelica has the delicacy and beauty of a 
spring morning and suggests that Boiardo 
was himself in love with hia own creation. 
Even the Timone, frequently condemned 
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as unoriginal, has the imprint of the 
author’s personality. 

Tutu le opere di M, M. B.y ed. A. Zottoh 
(2 vols, i 93 ^” 37 ); poesie volgari e laline di 
.V/. A/. B., ed. A. Solerii (1894); Orlando In- 
namorato^ Sonetti t Canzoni^ cd. A. Scaglionc 
(a vols. 1950. 

F. I'otfano, A/. A/. B. (1929); \'. Procacci, 
Ta vita e Vttpera di A/. A/. B. (1931); O. 
Reichonbach, L'Orlando lunamorato di 
M. M. B. (1934); A. Zotioli, Di M. M. B. 
( 193 ^)- B.R. 

Boie» Heinrich Christian (•Meldorf 
!9 VII 1744; ^ibid. 3 111 1806), German 
poet. In 1770 he founded with F. \V. 
Gotter the Gdttingcn Muscnahtianach 
which he edited until 1774. From 1776 
onwards Boie edited Das deutschc 
Museum, In 1781 he returned to Meldorf. 
Boie’s poems, in folksong sc>’lc, are undis¬ 
tinguished. He encouraged the poets of 
the Gottingen Hainbund and befriended 
Burger. There is no edition of his poems. 

K. Wcinhold, //. C. B. {1868). H.B.G. 

BoUeau, Nicolas, known as Dese>r^ux 
(♦Paris I XI 1636; \ibid. ir III 1711), 
French poet and critic. Bom of a numer¬ 
ous legal family, Boileau qualified for the 
bar but on his father’s death (1657) in¬ 
herited suflicient to devote himself wholly 
to literature. His first satires circulated 
for some years in manuscript before their 
publication in 1666. He received a royal 
pension in 1669 and in 1677 was appointed 
historiographer royal jointly with Racine, 
who had become his close friend. Though 
henceforth producing little, he consolidated 
his literary position by securing election to 
the French Academy (1684) and by his 
championship of the Greeks and Latins in 
the Querelte des anciens et des modemes (see 
C, Perrault and Houdar de La Motte). 
His later life, overshadowed by deafness 
and other infirmities, was spent quietly in 
his house at Auteui!, which he sold in 1705 
to return to Paris. 

Boilcau’s reputation as the formulator of 
French classical doctrine (UAri podtique^ 
Rd^xions sur Z^ngiVi) has suffered a de¬ 
cline. His guiding principles of ‘nature’ 
and ' reason * have been seen as no more 
than ‘moderation’ and ‘common sense’ 
and judged too restrictive. His classical 
scholarship has been impugned—con¬ 
vincingly as regards Greek. But he 
remains as the uncompromising repre¬ 
sentative of the middle taste of his age, if 
not of its genius. As a satirist he is 
excellent in his own vein of shrewd 
realism. 
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Verse: Sntircs I-VII (1666), VIII-IX 
(1668), X (1694), XI (i698)» XII (170S-11)* 
crit. cds A. Cahcn (i 932 )r A. Adam (1941); 
EpSires I-V (1674), VI-IX (1675^7), X-XII 
(1695-98), crit. cd. A. Cahcn {193") ; L'Art 
poetiQu€ (1674), crit. ed. M. Hcrvicr (1938); 
Lf Lutrin, Chants I-IV (1674). V-VI (1683); 
Ode sur la prise de Namur (1693).— Prose : 
Dialogue dcs h^ros de rotnan (wr. 1665, pub. 
1710); Traite du Sublimt (tr. from Longinus, 
1674); Reflexions sur Longin (1694, 1713).— 
(Euvres compliteSy ed. C. Gidcl (4 vols» 1873), 
cd. C. H. Boudhors (1934 ff.). 

G. Lanson, B. (1892); E. Magnc, Biblio^ 
graphU ghtri-aU des <ruvres de D, (1929); D. 
htornci, N. B. (1941); R. Bray, D. (1942). 

G.B. 


Boisrobert^ Francois le Metel de 
{•Caen 1592; 3^ HI i662)> French 

writer. As secretary' of Richelieu he 
played an important part in the founding 
of the French Academy (1634-35). With 
Colletet, P. Corneille, L’Estoilc and 
Rotrou he was one of the ^fivc authors’ 
chosen to write plays under Richelieu’s 
direction. 


Vhistoire indienne d^Anexandre ei d*Orasie 
(novel, 1629); La belle plaideuse (comedy, 
1654); Eptires en vers (1646, 1659), crit. ed, M. 
Cauchie (2 volt, 1921-27). 

E. Magnc, Le piaisant abb^ de (1909^ 


Bokenham or Bokenam^ Osbern (^Old 
Buckenham, Norfolk ? 6 X 1392 fStoke 
Clare, Suffolk? c. 1447), English Au^s- 
tinian friar who translated from Larin into 
English verse the lives of twelve saintly 
women, with original (mostly autobio- 
graphical) connecting passages. 

Legendys of Hooly Wummen^ cd. M. S. Sar- 
jetmuon (1938); Mappula Angliae, ed. C. 
Hontmann in Eng. Stud., X (1887). 

S. Moore, 'Patrons of Letters in Norfolk 
and Suffolk, c. 1450’, in Pub. Mod. Lang. 
Assoc., 28 (1913). R,W.B. 

Bokeri George Henrv (^Philadelphia 6 X 
1823: CC1844 Julia Riggs; ftfruf. 2 I 1890), 
American playtvright and sonneteer. A 
millionaire, he led a crowded life in 
business, diplomacy and literature. Boker’s 
war poems and sequence of 313 sonnets on 
profane love are today little known, but his 
blank-versc tragedy, Francesca da Rinuni 
(1856), is considered the best American 
play of the 19th century. 

Verse: Poenu of the War (1864); The Book 
of the Dead: Poems ( 1882) ; Sonnets: A Sequence 
on Profane Love^ ed. E. S. Bradley (1929).— 
Plays: Calaynos (1848); Anne Boteyn (1850); 
7 Vie Betrothm (1856). —Collected works: Plays 
and Poems (2 vols, 1856). 

E, S. Bradley, B.; Poet and Patriot (1927), 

H.L.C. 


Bolingbroke, Henry St John, Viscount 
(•London 1 X 1678; 001701 Frances 
Wjnchcombe, 001722 Marie Clare, Mar¬ 
quise de Villettc; fBattersea 12 XII 1751)* 
English statesman and political philo¬ 
sopher. Master of a polished, lucid style, 
Bolingbrokc contributed some penetrating 
analysis of current party politics to the 
controversies of his age, expounded his 
philosophy of life in The True Uses of Re- 
iirement and Study (1752), made valuable 
suggestions on the writing of history in 
wlrich he showed an awareness of its con¬ 
tinuity unusual in his age, and embodied 
in his eloquent Idea of a Patriot King 
(1749) his ultimate political faith. 

A Dissertation upon Parties (1735); Letters on 
the Spirit of Patriotism (1749); Letters on the 
Study and Use of History (1752); Some Reflec¬ 
tions on (he State of the Nation (iy$2 ); A Letter 
to Sir William Wyndham (written 1718, pub. 
*753); Works, cd. D. Mallet (5 vols, 1754); 

B. , Letters and Correspondence, Public and 
Privau, cd. G. Parke (2 vols, 1798); Lettres 
Histcriques, Politiques^ Philosophises et Parti- 
culiires de Henry St John, Viscount Bolingbroke, 
1710^36 (3 vols, 1808; partly written orig. 
in Fr., partly tr.). 

J. C. Collins, B., a Historical Study (1886); 
G. W. Cooke, Memoirs of B. (a vols, 1835); M. 
Brosch, Lord B. und die Whigs und Tories 
seiner Zeit (1883): A^ Hassall, The Life of Ftr- 
count B. (1915): W» S» Sichel, B. and his Times 
(1901); M. R. Hopkinson, Married to Afereury, 
A sketch of Lord B. and his Wives (1936): 

C. G. Robertson, B. (1947). R.M H, 

Bollntineaiiu, Dimitrib, pseud, of Dimi¬ 
tris CoSMAD (^Bolintinul din Vale 1819; 
fBucharest 1872), Rumanian poet, satirist 
and playwright, excelled in the ballad and 
historical legend. He helped to engineer 
the 1848 revolution, and returning from 
exile in 1857 was appointed minister of 
foreign affairs. He died in want in a men¬ 
tal hospital. Bolintineanu was not a great 
poet but his poems breathe patriotic fire. 
None of his plays have true dramatic 
situations. 

Verse: Poexii (1847); PceMti vechi P floi 
(x8ss); Melodii romdne (1858) 5 Brises d^Orient 
(1866; tr, by B.); Ttaianada (1870); PocMis 
(2 vols, 1877); Legends p Baiade (1896),— 
Prose: Cdldtorii (1856-66); Cuza ft oamems 
set (1870); Elena (1887). 

G, Popescu, B., Viefa ft operele sale (1876); 
N. Petrascu, D. B, (1932); S. Pavclescu, D.B* 
(1933), A.V*W, 

Bolivar> Sim6h (^Caracas 24 VII 1783; 
fnr Santa Marta 17 XII 1830), In the 
course of his brilliant military and political 
career, the Liberator ^du^y built up a 
literary corpus of considerable importance 
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X,i4,fu.-y f‘ucap 

fibtd, \ II 1889), Scottish h\*nin-wnter 


in the shape of orders of the day. proclama* 
tions. speeches and a vast correspondence. 
He reveals himself therein as a stylist of no 
mean order characterized by the qualities 
both of the i8th century', in his clarity and 
order, and of romanticism, to which, in his 
active life, he fully belonged, and which he 
exemplifies by his imaginative power and 
vivid rhetoric. 

Ducursos y proclamas, cd. R. Blanco Fom- 
bona (1921); Cartas (1922); Ohtas compUtas 
(1950)- E.Sa. 

BoUand) Jean (•Julemont 1596; fAnt- 
werp xa IX 1665), Jesuit scholar, started 
at Antwerp the Acta Sanctorum, a project 
originally envisaged by H. Rosw'cyde 
(ft 629). This work provides critically 
edited versions of saints’ lives arranged in 
the order in which they are commemorated 
in the Christian calendar. The vast under- 
taking is still in progress. 

Acta Sanctorum Quotquot Teto Orbe Colun^ 
tur (58 vols, 1643-1867; repr. and conr., 

1863 ff.). ^ / F 

H. Dcichaye, A troves trots tiicUs: Vmtre dcs 
Bollandistes (1920; Eng. tr. 1922); P. Pcetcre, 
*L’(Euvrc des Bollandistes', in M^moires Ac. 
R. Belgique, XXXIX (1942)- D,H. 

Bolton, Edmtjnd {•c. 1575; 001606; 
t after 20 VIII 1633), EngUsh poet, his¬ 
torian and translator of vast learning. A 
friend of Camden, he traversed England 
and Ireland. Bolton was represented in 
Eng^nd^s Helicon (1600). His Hyper- 
cntica, a theory of historical writing, deals 
with the formation of English prose style. 

Hypercritica (completed c. 1618, cd. A. Hall, 
1722; repr. Spangam, Critical Essays of the ijth 
Century, I, 2908). 

^ J. Hunter, in Archacologia, XXXII (2847); 
E. M. Portal, Proc. Britr Acad., VII (1925-26). 

B.L.J. 

Bdlu-Hj^lmar: see J6 nsson, HjAlmar. 

Bonagiimta Orbiedani (•nr Lucca c. 
1220; tbefore 1300)1 Txiscan poet; Dante 
takes him as representative of the period 
prior to the rise of the dolce stil novo (Purg,^ 
24). Little is known of his life. He fol¬ 
lowed Guittone d'Arezzo, imitating the 
Provencal poets, but with an ingenuous 
sweetness of his own. He tried canzoni 
and^ sonnets—in one of these blaming 
GuinizelU for his new-fangled ^obscurity'. 

Rmatori tiado-toscani del dugenio, lit series, 
cd. G. ^ccagnan! and A. Parducci (1015); E. 
Monaci, Crtsiomaxia ital. dei prims secofi (2922). 
G* Bertoni, Jl Duecento (2nd ed* 1930). 

K.F. 

Bonar^ Hojutius (♦Edinburgh 19 XII 
1808; CO 1843 Jane Katherine Lundie; 


Minister at Kelso, 2837-66, and therenfter 
in Edinburgh. A prolific h>'mn-writer in 
an intimate and evangelical style, whose 
best work is knowm far beyond his own 
communion. 

Hvmns of Faith and Hope (3 series, 1857-66). 

J.K. 

BonartUi, Guidobaldo della Ro\'ere 
(•Pesaro 1563; fFano 1608), Italian poet. 
His pastoral drama, Filli dt Sciro (1607), an 
imitation of Tasso's Atninta and Guarini's 
Pastor FidOy gave rise to literary’ contro¬ 
versy during the 17th century', 

Filli di Sciro (1640. with discussion of the 
controversy); Dramrrti dc* Boschie delU ^lartne, 
ed. E. Comcrini (1927). 

W. \V. Greg, Ptsstoral Poetry and Pastoral 
Drama (1906); E. Carrara, La Poesia pastorale 
(1904-08); B. Ottone, La Filli di G. B. e la 
poetica del dromma pastorale (1931). B.R. 

Bonaventura (♦Bagnorea 1221; fLyon 
IS VII 1274), Giovanni di Fidanza, the 
Seraphic Doctor, entered the Franciscan 
Order in 2238. He studied at Paris under 
Alexander of Hales and took from him the 
Augustinian colour of his thought. He was 
aware of the avenues opened by the study 
of the new Aristotle, though he kept in the 
main to the old paths. He taught at Paris, 
but trouble broke out between the Mendi¬ 
cants and the Masters, until the Pope con¬ 
firmed the right of the Friars to occupy 
^chairs’, appointing Thomas Aquinas for 
the Dominicans and Bonaventura for the 
Franciscans. 

As minister general of his order he tried 
to steer a middle course bet\veen the two 
parties that threatened its unity, and his 
official biography of St Francis is coloured 
by this intention. His other works include 
a commentary on the Sentences, the 
Breviloqutum, the De Triplici Via, the 
Jtinerarium mentis in Deum, the Solslo- 
quium, the De sex alis Seraphim and the 
Vitis mystiea. His mystical and devotional 
w'orks show a characteristic Augustinian 
neo-platonic tinge as w'ell as the Franciscan 
devotion to Jesus. In this latter devotion, 
which is sho%vn as well in his poetry, he is a 
true son of Francis. He was created car¬ 
dinal in 2273 and died at the Council of 
Lyon in 2274. 

Opera omnia, ed. by (he Franciscans of 
Quaracchi (2882-2902). 

E. Gilson, La philosophie de St B. (2924; the 
Eng. tr. lacks the full biblio.); R. Lazzarine, 
San B., filosofo e mistico (2946). F.J.E.R. 

Bcoavcntitra, pseud, of Friediuch 
Gottlob Wetzel (♦Bautzen 4 IX 2799; 
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tBamberg ? VII 1819), German writer, 
most probably author of the literary 
mystery NachUvachcn des Bonaventura, a 
romantic novel variously attributed to 
Schelling, E. T. A. Hoffmann and Brcn- 
tano. Other works unimportant. 

Nachtnachen des Bonaventura, ed. A. Meiss¬ 
ner (1877), F. Schultz (1909), E. Frank (1912); 
Wetzels Gcsammelte Gedichte und NochlosSs cd. 
Z. Funck (1838). ^ 

F. Schultz. Der Verfasset der N.v. B. (1909)* 

H.A.P. 

Boner, Ulbich {ft. 1324-49), Dominican 
of Berne and author of der Edehtein (c. 
1349)1 a collection of 100 fables (from 
Aesop, Avjanus, Gesta Romanorum)^ each 
of which, ably re-narrated, is glossed with 
a homely moralization. Many MSS and 
early prints (from 1461) prove its popular¬ 
ity; valued by the 18th-century rationalists. 

Der Edehtein von I/. B., cd. F. Pfeiffer 
(1844); excerpts in J. Kiirschncr, Dt. 

XII, i; facsimile of 1461 print, by P. Kristallcr 
(1908). F.P.P. 

Bonet, Honors (•ims ?; tx4o6 ?), French 
moralist. Benedictine prior who carried 
out important missions for Pope Clement 
VII and Charles VI of France. His main 
works arc the Arbre dcs BatailUs (1387 ?), a 
treatise on the laws of warfare, and the 
Apparition maistre Jehan de Meun (1398; 
ed. I. Arnold, 1926), an allegorical poem 
on the misfortunes of the age. Both are 
remarkable documents on dying feudalism. 

The Tree of Battles^ tr. and cd. C. W. Coop- 
land (1049). 

A. Coville, La vie intelUctuelU dam Us 
domaines d'At^ou^Provence dt 2380 d 243$ 
(1941). A.H.D. 

Bonfini, Antonio (^Picenum c. 1427; 
fBuda 1502/05), Italian scholar and his¬ 
torian. A teacher in his native Marches, 
he became in i486 Mathias Corvinus's 
official historian. He received the king's 
commission to write Rerum Hungaricarum 
Decades (Basle, 1543 and 1568) upon the 
completion of which he was raised to the 
Magyar peerage. Author also of Latin 
epistles and speeches, and of Latin trans¬ 
lations from minor Greek historians. 

P.T. 

Bonghi) Ruggero (^Naples zi III 1826; 
fTorre del Greco 22 X 1895), Italian jour¬ 
nalist and critic. In his best known work/ 
a group of letters addressed to Celestino 
Bianchi, Per chi la letteratura italiana non 
sia popolare in Italia (1856), he shows him¬ 
self much influenced by the views of 
Manzoni, whom he knew wclli on the 
question of the Italian language, DelVatto 


creativo is an idealized impression of the 
conversations between Manzoni, Rosmini 
and himself. After Manzoni's death he 
edited the residue of his writings. La 
Cultura, which he founded, was written 
chiefly by himself and he also contributed 
to La Nuova Antologia. 

Scritti manzoniani^ ed. G. Lesca (1927). 

B. Croce, La letteratura della nuova ItaliOy 3 
(19x4); F. Solvats, in Nuova Antologia (1936). 

B.R. 

Boniface (•Wessex c. 675; fDokkum 
5 VI 764), originally called Wynfrith, re¬ 
named by Pope Gregory II. He was 
trained at the Benedictine monastery of 
Nursling in Hampshire. In 719 he was 
commissioned by Gregory to preach to the 
heathen, and he spent the rest of his life, 
apart from occasional visits to Rome, in 
Thuringia, Friesland, Hesse and Fran¬ 
conia. He founded the monastery of Fulda 
in 744 and anointed Pepin king in 
His works include grammatical treatises, 
versified riddles and letters. 

De Partibus OratumSy cd. A. Mei (Rome, 
1835); De CaesuriSf cd, T. Gaisford (Oxford, 
1837); Aenigtnaiay cd. E. DOmmler {Mon. 
Germ, Hist.y Poetae Aevi CaroLy I); 

Epistulaty ed. M. Tangl {Mon, Germ. Hist.y 
Epist. Select,y I, 1926). 

Earliest life by the Anglo-Saxon Willibrord, 
ed. W. Levison, Vitae S. Bom/acii (i 9 ^Si 
tr. G. W. Robinson, 1946); G. F. Browne, J 9 . 
0/ Crediton (1910); F. M. Stenton, Anglo^ 
Saxon England (1943); W. Levison, England 
and the Continent in the 8th Century (1946); 
E. S. Duckett, Anglo-Saxon and Scholars 
(1947). R.R.R. 

Bonifaci Calve (•Genoa, fl. c. 1250-70), 
Provencal troubadour. He spent several 
years at the court of Alfonso X of Castile, 
but returned in 1266 to his home. His 
cansos d'amor are an elegant but not very 
original variation on the established themes 
of classical troubadour poetry, in which the 
veneration of noble womanhood transcen^ 
almost the worship of God. In Ws sir- 
ventes and temos he is the typical itinerant 
court poet of his day, 

M, Pelaez,' Vita e poeaie dt B. C/, in Giom. 
stor. della lett. ital., 27^9 (1896-97); G. Bcr- 
toni, / trovatori d*Italia (2915)» V. De Bartho- 
lomaeis, Poesie provenMoli storiche relative 
aWItalia (1931)« R.R.B. 

Bonstetteni Karl Viktor von (•Bern 
3 IX 174s; iGentvz 3 II 1832), Swiss 

writer of popxilarphilosophy, inboth French 

and German, reflecting the intellectual 
interests of Ms day in a manner more 
stimulating than profound. On a visit to 
Cambridge as a young man he became an 
emotional focus for the ageing poet Gray. 
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Vber Kationalbildung (z vols, 1802); 
L'hornmd du midi^ et Vhx>mme du nord (1824); 
BrUfe an Matthisson (1827). 

M. L. Hcrking, C.-V. de S.. sa ti>, 
(Euvres (1921); G. L. Boursiac (Diss. Mont¬ 
pellier, 1940). H.A.P. 

BoDtckoe (Decker), Wille.ni Ijsbraxdsz 
{•Hoom 1587; tafter 1630), Dutch sea- 
captain, voyaged to India. His journal 
describes his proverbially unlucky journeys 
in simple fascinating prose. It was pub¬ 
lished posthumously (1646). 

Journal o/u gedmeknaerdigt bcschrijvinglu 
van de Oost^Indisefu Reyse, ed. G. J. Hooge- 
werff (1915 ; with biblio.). 

J. Brouwer, De letterkunde van Renaissance en 
Barok (igij). A.M.B.W. 

Bonvesin da la Riva (•Milan ? c. 1240; 
ic, 1315), Italian poet, a member of the 
religious order of the Utmliati; a teacher 
and moralist, he composed many works in 
Latin and in the vernacular of a religious or 
didactic nature. For his poem delle Tre 
Sentture he may be numbered among the 
‘precursors' of Dante; but he is a poor 
artist. He favours a stanza of four 14- 
syllable lines. 

^ opere volgari di B, da la R., cd. G. Con- 
tini (1941); cf. Studi Romanzi, 31; C. Dioni- 
sotti and Grayson, Early Italian Texts (1949). 

G. Bertoni, // Dueeento (2nd cd. 1930); L. 
Russo, Ritratti e disegtii storici, 3 (1951). 

K.F. 

Boorde or Borde, Andrew (•Sussex 
*490/1 t*S 49 )» English traveller and 
physician. Boorde wrote patriotic but 
informative accounts of his extensive 
travels and some of the earliest popular 
treatises on the cultivation of good health. 

Contbendyous Regyment or a Dyetary of 
Htlih (1542 ?); Tlie Fyrsi Boke of the Introduc¬ 
tion of Knou’ledge (1547); both repr. and cd. 
F. J. Fumivall (1870); 7 'he Breuyary of Healthe 
Itinerary of England, ed. T. Heame in 
De Vita et Gtsiis Henrici II, voL 11 (1735). 

A. 4 Wood, Athenae Oxoniemes, II, ed. P. 
BUm (1813-^0). W.AJ^. 

Bor, Pieter (•Utrecht 1559; 001613 Mar- 
tma Boot; fHaarlcm 19 III 1635), Dutch 
historian. He wrote a history of the insur* 
rcction (1555-1600) in Oottprongh, begin en 
veryotgh der Nederlandsche ootlogen (re¬ 
printed 1679-84 with 'Bijvoegsel van 
authentyke stukken'); also a history of the 
years 1555-67 in verse in Oorspronck . . , 
der Ntderlanditchen oorloghen ... in liede-^ 
kens vervaet (1617, repeatedly reprinted), 
an ex^llent description of 's-Hcrtogen- 
bosch in Gelegenheyt van *s-Hertogen>-Bosch 
(1630) and edited Het eerste deel der 
Chronycke Carioms 1576^x6 (1632). As 


a pi a>'>vright —Ttcee tragikoniedien in prosa 
ols Apollonius prins van Tyro en Appolonius 
en zi jn dochter Tarsia (1617)—Bor is of 
little literary value, J J.M. 

Borchgrave, Peter Joqst de (•Wakken 
17 IV 1758; ft3 X 1819), Flemish poet and 
playwright. He was a tax collector, author 
of comedies, a drama (Nelson, of de 
proefde licfde, 1795). occasional poems and, 
especially, meditative and elegiac lyrics 
which mark the transition from classicism 
to romanticism. 

Verse : Aen dc Vrijheid (1790); De Bdgen 
(1810); Dood en onsterfelijkheid (1819); Gedich- 
ten, cd. J. de Borchgrave (1861 ).—Plan’s : De 
vmgteloose beuaeking (1782); Krispijn (1817). 

R.F.L. 

Borck, Caspar Wilhelm von (•Gersdorf 
30 VIII 1704; tBerlin 8 III 1747), German 
translator. He was Prussian Minister in 
London and later curator of the Berlin 
Academy of Sciences. His Vcrsuch einer 
gebundenen Vbersetzung des Trauerspiels 
von dem Tode des Julius Cdsar (1741), in 
Alexandrine verse, was the first German 
translation of Shakespeare to be printed. 

\V. Panthou , Die erste me (risehe deutsche 
Shahespeare-Obersetzufig (1892). H.B.G. 

Bordingi Anders Christensen (•Ribe 21 
I 1619; tCopenhagen 24 V 1677), Danish 
poet. A bohemian, he lived in Copen¬ 
hagen for a time by writing occasional 
poetry. In 1666 he founded Denmark's 
first newspaper, Den Danske Mercurius, in 
which the news appeared in rhymed 
alexandrines. He excelled in the poetic 
forms of his day, especially in pastoral 
poetr>', but added a new, personal note to it. 

Poitiske Skrifter (1735). E.B. 

BoreL Petrus, pseud, of Joseph Pierre 
Borel (•Lyons 28 VI 1809; fMostagancm, 
Algeria 14 VII 1859), French poet, was the 
son of an 6migr6 who had taken to 
bohemian ways, and the friend of Gautier 
and Nerval. His work exemplifies that 
attitude of revolt and defiance (the * Were¬ 
wolf * school) which distinguished the more 
extreme romantics of the 1830s. In its 
qualities of macabre fantasy and defiance, 
it pointed the way to Lautr6amont and 
Jarry and even to surrealism. 

Rhapsodies (1831); Champavert, conies im- 
moraux (1835); Madame Putiphar (1839).— 
(Euvres computes, ed A. Marie (5 vols, 1921). 

J. Claretie, B., le lycanthrope (1863); A. 
Marie, P. B. (1922). M.G.; J.r.R. 

Borger^ Elias Anne (•Joure 26 II 1784; 
001814 Abrahamine van der Meulen 
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(+1815), C01819 Cornelia Schcltcma 
(ti82o); tLc'den 12 X 1820), Dutch clas¬ 
sical scholar, preacher and poet, professor 
at Leiden. His tragic fate explains the 
fame of his traditional poctr>‘. 

tnijn kind {1815); Aan de Rijn (1820); 
Dichterlijke Natalense/mp (1836). 

P. Hofman Peerlkamp, Oratio de lita 
E. A. B. (1821). J.W.W. 

Borghi, Giuseppe (*Bibbiena 1790; 
fRome 1847), Italian poet. A priest and 
subsequently canon, sub-librarian at the 
Biblioteca Riccardiana in Florence and 
lecturer at the university of Palermo, 
Borghi was a member of the circle of intel¬ 
lectuals who gathered round Vieusseux. 
His religious poems, Iwti Sacri (1829-31), 
arc thought to be his best work. In 1826 
he wrote an indignant reply, in terza rima, 
to Lamartine’s imprecation against Italy 
(in his translation of Byron’s Childe 
Harold). Suppressed by the censors, it 
was not published until 1842, when it 
probably contributed to the inspiration of 
Giusti’s poem. La Terra de' morti. 

Poeiie complete, cd. G. Biundi (1867); 
Quatlro poesie inedite, cd. F. A. Rossi (1882). 

L. Benedetto, 'll canon B. e il Lamartine’, 
in Marzocco, i (1931): ‘Come nacque la Terra 
de' morti di G. Giusti*, in Annali della R. 
Scuola Nomiale Superiore di Pisa, 9 (1940). 

B.R. 

Borghini, Raffaello (*Ftorcncc 1541; 
11588 ?), Italian poet and playwright. His 
comedies, La donna costante (1578) and 
L'amante furioso (1584), and his pastoral 
play, Diana pietosa (1586), are typical of 
their period. 11 Ripozo (1584) is a dia¬ 
logue on painting and sculpture. 

H Ripoto, ed. Disciont (1730); I. Sanest, La 
Commedia, i (1944); E. Carrara, La Poesia 
pattorale (1904-08). B.R. 

Borghini* Vincenzo (*Florence 1515; 
*ibid. 1580), Italian critic, remembered 
chiefly for his defence of Dante against 
Girolamo Ruscelli {La Ruscelleide) and for 
his revision of Boccaccio's Deeamerone 

(1573). 

Diicorsi (4 vols, 1584-85), ed. D. M. Monni 
1755): Scritti vari s^ra Dante, cd. O. Gigli 
(1855); La Rutcelletae, cd. C. Arlia (a voU, 
1898). 

A. Legrenzi, V. B. (2 vols. 1910). B.R. 

Bdrjessoii) Johan (*Tanum 22 III 1790; 
tUppsala 6 V 1866), Swedish poet and 
dramatist. Educated Gothenburg and 
Uppsala, took orders 1816, court preacher 
1821. Collaborated with Atterbom in the 
romantic periodical Poetisk Kalender. 


Wrote nothing between 1820 and 1842 
then a series of (largely historical) plays, 
under Shakespeare’s influence: returned to 
lyric poetry in 1849. 

Plays : ErikdenXIViii^i ); Erik den XIV:t 
ton (1847); Solen sjunk^ (1856).— Verse: 
Karlek oeh poen (1849).— Valda tkri/ter, ed. N. 
Arfwidsson (2 vols, 1873-74). 

G. Rydcll, AdertonhundrataUts historitka 
tkddetpel I Sverige fSre Strindberg (1928). 

B.M.E.M. ; A.H.J.K. 

Bormeestcr, Aeraham (*LUbeck 1618; 
tAmsterdam after 1645), Dutch play¬ 
wright, settled in Amsterdam in 1630 as a 
goldsmith, became known by his farce 
't Nieutvzgierig Aegje (pub. 1664). He also 
wrote poems. 

Plays : Kltuht van Doeden, Sytje Fobert 
(1643); Infidelitas, ofte ontrouue Dienstmaagl 
(1644)— Verse: Amsterdamsche Vrolijekheyt 
(1647). 

A. j. Barnomv, in Tijdschr. v. Nederl. T. en 
Lett., 20 (1901) ; J. A. Worp, Geseltiedenu van 
het drama, I (1904); J. van Vlotcn, Hei Ned. 
Kluehttpel, II (2nd ed. 1877); P. H. van Moer- 
kerken, Het Ned. Kluehtipel in de xje eeuto (z 
vols, 1899). A.M.B.W. 

Bdrne, Ludwig=LOb Baruch (•Frank¬ 
furt am Main 6 V 1786; C05 VI t8i8; 
fParis 12 II 1837), German journalist. Of 
Jewish family, B6me studied first medicine, 
then political economy, and in 1811 was 
appointed police actuary in Frankfurt, but 
dismissed as a Jew after Napoleon’s fall in 
1813, a contributory personal cause for his 
battles for political freedom. His writing 
was constantly censored. 1830 drew Wm 
to Paris, and his Briefe aus Paris combine 
brilliant reporting with revolutionary ex¬ 
hortations. He excelled particularly in 
theatrical criticism, and his easy, witty, 
satirical style set a new standard in 
journalism. 

Sketches: Der EtskOmtler; Di* Mono- 
graphie der deutsehen Postschneck *; Die Kunst, 
in arei Togen OriginalschrifUteUer sru toerden .— 
Polemic: Menzel, der Franzosenfrester (1837). 
—GesammelU Schriften (ta vols, 1862). 

L. Markuse, L. B. (1929); W. Schimming, 
B.’s Theaterkritik (1932); W. Humm, B. as 
youmalist (Diss. ZOnw 1937 )* H.A.P. 

Boraenuum, Wilhelm (•Gardelegen a II 
1766; fBerlin 23 V 1851), German poet. 
He wrote,mostly in Ia)w Gcrman,narrative 
and lyrical poems which, despite his gen¬ 
uine love for his native Altmark, display the 
attitude of the townsman:—Bomemann 
ended his career os director-general of the 
Prussian state lottery in Berlin. Some of 
his poems, e.g. Im Wald und auf der Heidtf 
have become popular songs. 
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Plattdeutsche Gedichte (or, Gedichu in ptatt^ 
deulscher Mundart ; 1810). 

W. Seelmann, Niederdt. Jahrb., XXVT 
(* 9 oo). G.C. 

Borrow^ George (•East Dcreham 5 VII 
1803; CO 1840 Mary Clarke; fOulton 
Broad 26 VII 1881), English traveller and 
writer. Borrow*s travels began in child¬ 
hood. He found law and publishing 
uncongenial and took to travel again, com¬ 
bining with it his journalism and interest 
in languages—he knew thirt>'-five. His 
travels were essentially researches and he 
conducted them at home as W'ell as abroad, 
showing particular interest in gipsy culture 
and Welsh life and language. He made 
many translations in prose and verse. 

The Bible in Spain (3 vols, 1843); Lavtngro 
(3 yols, 1851); The Romany Rye (a vols, 1857); 
Wild Wales (3 vols, 1862); Romano Lavo^LU^ 
i^d^book of the Romany (1874); ^ Wild Wales: 
Suppressed Chapters', cd. H. Wright, in 
Welsh Outlook, IX, X (1922-23). 

W. 1 . Knapp, The Life^ Writings end Cor^- 
respondence of G. D, (2 vols, 1899); E. Thomas, 
G. B.: the Man and his Bocks (1912); G. A. 
Stephen, Borrow House Museum: a brief 
aeeount of the life of G. and Iris Norwich home; 
with bibliography (1927). B. H. 

Borsselen, Philibert van (•Goes 1575; 
fZieril^e 17 I 1627), Dutch poet, pub¬ 
lished in Do Zeeuwsche Nachtegaal. His 
best known work is his 'hofdicbt*. Den 
Binckhorst. His admiration for nature 
led him to devout meditations. His style 
is graphiCi slightly influenced by Du Bartas 

Strande, oft Ghedichu van de Schelpen 
(1611); Den Binckhorst ofie hei Lcf des geluck* 
saltghen en gerustmoedighen iMndlevens (1613). 

P. E. Muller, De Dichtwerhen van P. v. B. 

G. A. van Es, *De letterkundc van 
^•“i*wnce cn Barok', in Album Baur^ 4 
y 94 ®); P. J. Mcertens, Letterkundig Leven in 
Zeeland (1943). A.M.B.W. 

Borup, Morten (•Adslev, nr Skander- 
borg e. 1446; f Aarhus 30 V 1526), Danish 
poet. Tradition has it that he ran away 
from farming at the age of twenty-seven in 
order to get a proper education, finally 
beaming headn^ter of his old grammar 
school at Aarhus. He is the author of one 
of the finest Latin poems in Danish 
medieval literature, Carmen vemale, and 
also of a Latin poem about Danish towns. 

Monumenta historia Darria, II, ed. H. F. 
Rardam (1875). 

G. Lyschandcr, Vita Martini BoruM(iyyy); 

, G. Tauber, Historia schola Cathedram 
Arhuiiensis (1817). E.B. 

Boa, Lambert van den (Sylvius) (•Hel- 
mond e. 1620; fVianen c. 1698)1 Dutch 


poet, plaN-wright and translator, was head¬ 
master at Dordrecht, wrote arcadian 
poetry, dramas, historical works and trans¬ 
lations (c.g. an excellent one of Don 
Quixote, 1657 J. 

Batatnas of Batavische Aeneas (1648); Bnt- 
tannias of herstdde Majesteit (1660); Historiin 
onzes tijds tan l66p-j6y^ (1685); Dordrecht- 
sche Arcadia (continuation of Ait2ema, 1662); 
Zuid-HoUandsche Thessalia (1663); Roode en 
Witte Roos of Lankaster enjork <1651). 

J, A. Worp. Geschiedenis van het Drama, I 
(1904); O. J. Campbell, The Position of the 
‘ Roode en Witte Roos" in the saga of King 
Richard III (Madison, Wise., 1919). 

A.MB.W. 

Bosboom-Toussaint, Anna Louisa 
Geertruida (•Alkmaar 16 XII 1812; 
001851 Johannes Bosboom; fThe Hague 
13 IV x886), Dutch novelist and writer of 
short stories. After a lonely youth, fol¬ 
lowed by a spell as a governess, she wrote 
her first short story, Almagro (1837), influ¬ 
enced by Schiller, and historical novels in 
the manner of Scott. After her engage¬ 
ment to Bakhuizen van den Brink (1841) 
she wrote novels and short stories mainly 
on subjects from Dutch history. She was 
a devout Protestant and conversion formed 
the main theme of most of her novels. 
Besides the great Leicester series some im¬ 
portant shorter novels appeared after 1846, 
when the engagement to Bakhuizen was 
broken off; and in 1854/55 she published 
the last volumes of the scries after a happy 
marriage to the romantic painter, Bosboom. 
In her last years she also wrote contem¬ 
porary novels, some of them in the form of 
diaries: Mtyoor Frans (1874, Eng. tr. James 
Akeroyd, 1885). Many short stories ap¬ 
peared in almanacs, especially the Almanak 
voor het Schoone en Goede of which she was 
editor (1849-58). A deep-seated will¬ 
power animates the often over-ornate style 
which was deliberately given an archaic 
flavour, but her work is imbued with a 
deep psychological and historical intuition. 

Het Huis hauemesse (1840); De Graaf van 
Leicester in Nederland (3 voU, 1845-46); De 
vrouteen van het Leicestersche tijdvak (3 vols, 
1849-50); Gideon Flarensz (4 voU, 1854-55); 
Histcrische noveUen (1857); De verrassing van 
Hoey in IS 95 (2 vols, 1866, with Potgiecer and 
Huct); De Delftsche wonderdokter (3 vols, 
1870-71); Langs een Omteeg (2 voli, 1878).— 
VoUedige romantische xcerken (25 vols, 1885- 
88); Brieven can Potgieter^ ed. J. Bosboom 
Nzq. (19x3}. 

J. L)yserinck, A. L. G. B.-T. (191X) and 
Catalogus TentoonstelUng C 7 nto« BtbL Utrecht 
(1912); G. A. Evers, *De letterkundige werk- 
zaambeid van Mevr. A. L. G. B.-T/, in Het 
Book, I (19x2); J. Koopmans, *Het Huis 
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Lauerncssc\ in Dc Bcweging, 8 (1912); J. 
Prinsen, ‘ I>c litfdc in dc Leiccster-cyclus\ in 
De Gids, 76 (1912); J. M. C. Bouvy, Id^e en 
Werhvijzc ran A/rtr. B.^T. (19^5). J.WAV. 

Bosc 4 a Almug 4 ver» Juan (^Barcelona 
c. 1490; 001539 Ana Gir6n dc Rcbollcdo; 
+Barcelona 1542), Spanish poet. He served 
in various military campaigns: Rhodes, 
Vienna. He enjoyed the patronage of the 
duke of Alba. In 1526 the Venetian en¬ 
voy Andrea Navagiero persuaded him to 
write Spanish poems in Italian metres. He 
made the attempt and wrote odes, sonnets, 
a blank-verse fable of Hero and Lcandcr, 
tercets and royal octaves with limited suc¬ 
cess, whereas his friend Garcilaso bril¬ 
liantly succeeded. Boscin also wrote poems 
in the traditional octosyllabic metres. His 
prose translation of Castiglione’s Corte* 
guino, to which Garcilaso contributed the 
preface, is very good indeed. The poems 
of BOsSc&n and Garcilaso were published by 
Bosedn’s widow in 1543, 

Bibl. Autorcs Esp., 32; ObraSy ed. W. I. 
Knapp (1875); Lot cuatro librot dtl CortesonOy 
ed. A. M. Fabi^ (1873). 

M. dc Riquer, J, B» y tu cancionero bar^ 
celonis (1945}* E.M.W. 

Bosch, Bfrnardus (•Deventer 4 IX 1746; 
■fScheveningen 22 XI 1803X Dutch parson 
and poet, bellicose ' patriotic ’ publicist 
and politician. 

De Eigenbaat (1785); Cedichten (3 vols, 
1803). J.w.W. 

Bosch, Jeronimo de (•Amsterdam 23 III 
1740; \ihid, 1 VI 1811), Dutch classical 
scholar and poet in Latin, who advocated 
the imitation of classical literature. 

Verhandeling over de regelen der dichtkurtde 

(1783). J.w.w. 

Bossuet, Jacques-B^nignb (•Dijon 27 IX 
1627; fMcaux 12 IV 1704), French theo¬ 
logian. Bossuet made his reputation first 
as a pulpit-orator (2659-^9), then became 
bishop of Condom (1669), tutor to the 
dauphin (1670-80) and bishop of Meaux 
(1681). Particularly after 1682, he en¬ 
gaged in numerous religious controversies 
as the champion of moderate GaUicantam. 
His Discours sur Vhistoire universelie (i68x) 
interpreted human history in the light of 
divine providence. His reputation as a 
master of pompously eloquent prose rests 
largely on his funeral orations. 

(Euvret complites, ed. Guillaume (10 vols, 
1877-85); eSuvres oratoires^ crit. ed, C. Urbain 
and E. l^veaque (7 vols, 1928-29). 

G. Lanson, B. (iSoc^; C, Urbain, Biblio^ 
graphie critique de B. (1899); E. K, Saunders, 
£.,ar/U4/y (i9ai);J, ^Ivet, £,(1941). G.B. 


Boston, Thomas (•Duns 17 III 1676; 

001700 Katherine Brown; fEttrick 20 V 
1732), Scottish divine. Educated at Edin¬ 
burgh University; minister of Ettrick from 
1707. His The Fourfold State (1720), 
dealing with the successive conditions of 
human nature from paradisaic integrity to 
final judgment, was long a standard exposi¬ 
tion of Scottish theology and a religious 
classic. His often amusing Autobiography 
(1776) is a valuable record of his times. 

Works, ed. S. McMillin (1854). 

A. Thomson, Lift of B. (1895). J.K. 

Bostrdm, Christopher Jacob (•Pitei 1 I 
1797 > tUppsala 22 III 1866), Swedish 
philosopher. Lecturer at Uppsala 1824, 
tutor to sons of Oscar I 1833-37, professor 
at Uppsala 1842-63. He was a rational 
idealist, religious and optimistic, nurtured 
on Schelling and Hegel; a powerful advo¬ 
cate of constitutional monarchy, he exer¬ 
cised much influence on politick as well as 
academic life. 

Somlade skriftety cd. H. Edfeldt and G. J* 
Keijscr (3 vols, 1883-91). 

Fesfs^ft (2897); H. Larsson, C. J. B. 
(1931); A. Wedberg, Den logiska j/rukturen hot 
B:s filosofi (1937)* B.M.E.M.; A.H.J,K. 

Boswell, Sir Alexander (•Auchinteck 
9 X 1775; fBalnuto 27 HI 1822), Scottish 
poet and printer. Eldest son of James 
BosNvell; created baronet 1821; died as a 
result of a duel. He set up a private press 
at Auchinlcck and produced a number of 
rare books in early Scots. An enthu¬ 
siastic admirer of Bums, and the author of 
a number of Scots dialect poems, of which 
some are still in popular circulation. 

Poems (1803); contributions to Thomson's 
Select Collation of Scottish Songs (1817), 

J.K, 

Boswell, James (•Edinburgh 28 X 2740; 
<301769 Margaret Montgomerie; "fljondoti 
19 V i 795 )» Scottish man of letters. Edu¬ 
cated at ^e high school and university, 
Edinburgh: travelled to London 1763 > 
where he met Johnson, Travelled on the 
Continent 1765-66, made the acquaintance 
of Voltaire and Rousseau ahd developed an 
interest in Corsican affairs, Edinburgh 
advocate from 1766; visited London and 
Johnson frequently; and toured Hebrides 
with Johnson 1773. Called to English bar 
1786; and resided in London from 1789* 
After Johnson’s death (1784) he applied 
himself to the preparation of his material 
for the biography of Johnson* which ap¬ 
peared in 1791 • Modem scholarship is 
altering the traditional picture of Boswell 
as a pompous, servile and sottish fool* 
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saved from oblivion by the massiveness and 
vividness of his portrait of Johnson. Arro¬ 
gant and self-efTacing, vicious and sometimes 
pious, foolish and yet brilliantly perspica¬ 
cious, his repellent and fascinatingcharactcr 
is being redrawn in the publication of papers 
and journals discovered in recent years. 

James Boswell had supreme gifts as a bio¬ 
grapher: persistence, fidelit>% objectivity in 
observation and symipathy in portrayal, 
thoroughness, a finely calculated prose 
style and a vivid sense of the dramatic. In 
his Life of Johnson^ which remains the 
finest and best-loved English biography, 
faithful representation and artistic re-crea¬ 
tion go hand in hand. 

An account of Corsica (1768); Essays in 
favour of the Corsicam (1769); Journal of a 
Tour to the Hebrides (1785 ; ed. F. A. Pottle and 
C. H. Bennett, 1936); The Lift of Samuel John-^ 
son (1791, 1793, 1799; ed- G. B. Hill, 1887; 
and rev. L. F. Powell, 1934-50); B*s Notebook 
7776-77, cd. R, W. C(hapman] (1925); G. 
Scott and F. A, Pottle, Private Papers of J. B. 
from Malahide Castle (1928-34; Index, 1937); 
Letters, cd. C. B. Tinker (1924); BJs tendon 
Journal, ed. F. A. Pottle (1950); B, in Holland 
2763-64, cd. F. A. Pottle (1952). 

P. H. Fitzgerald, Life of J. B. (1891); F. A. 
Pottle, The Literary Career of J. B. (1929); 
C. B. Tinker and F. A. Pottle, A Nete Portrait 
<>f J- (19*7); C. E. Vulliamy, j. B. (1932); 
P. Qucnncll, Four Portraits (1945). J.K. 

BoBworth, William (fibso?), English 
poet, author of Chaste and Lost Lovers, 
written c. 1626, a collection of talcs influ¬ 
enced by Ovid, Dcarlovc and Sidney. 
Possibly identical with Sir William Bos- 
worth, scholar and diplomatist who died in 
1649. 

The Chaste and ImI iMtrs (1651; ed. 
SainUbury, Minor Poets, II, 1906). B.L.J. 

Bote^ Hermann (tBrunswick before 1520), 
Low German chronicler and poet. His 
didactic poems arc expressive of the late 
medieval movement toward social and 
moral reform. Bote's real importance, 
however, rests on his historical writings 
which arc among the most original of the 
late middle ages. Two large-scale world- 
chronicles, based on extensive studies, 
are preserved in manuscript (about 1500); 
they were known to the author of the 
Croneken der Sassen (printed 1492), prob¬ 
ably Bote's cousin, Conrad Bote. His 
main work is the Schiehtbuch (about 1513), 
the history of the social and political revolts 
which were upsetting the city of Bnins- 
wick. Bote, the clerk of the customs oflice, 
took an active part in these struggles as a 
partisan of the aristocratic town council for 
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which he also supplied effective weapons 
in the form of doggerel songs. 

Bok t'on velemc rode (Luheck, c. 1 493 ; cd. H . 
Brandes m Nicderdi. Jahrb.. XVI, 1.S90); De 
Koker (pr. 1711; ed. C. Borchling and \V. 
Scelmann in Nicdcrdt. Jahrb., XLII, 1916); 
Dat Schtchtbok, cd. Hanselmann {Chroniken d. 
dt. Stddte, XVI, 1880); world chronicles : Hal- 
berstadt MS. partly pub. in Sammlung eilicher 
. . . Chrorticken, cd. C. Abel {1732); Hanover 
.MS. unpub.; customs records of Brunswick, 
1503, unpub. 

Selection by G. Cordes (1948); G. Cordcs in 
Xiederdt, Jahrb., 60/61 (1935); J. Schneider, 
Die Verfas serf rage der mnd. Spruchdichtung ‘ De 
Koker* (Diss. Gottingen 1938). G.C. 

Botero, Giovanni (•Cunco 1543/44 
tTurin 1617), Italian political theorist. 
In Della ration di stato (1589) he refutes 
the distinction, attributed to Machiavclli, 
bertveen public and private morality, and 
argues for a state based on Christian prin¬ 
ciples. His views on population in Rela^ 
zioni universali (1596) are considered by 
some to anticipate Malthus. 

Della ragion di stato, crit. rd. C. Morandi 
(1930) ; Cause della grandezza e magmjxcenza 
delle cittd (1589), crit. ed. C. Morandi (1930); 
Relazioni universali (4 pts, 1596 ; pt 5, 1895). 

A. Magnagbi, Le relazioni unix'ersali di G. B. 
e U origini della statistica e dell*antropogeografia 
(1906); A. Breglia, 'A Proposito di G. B. 
oconomista', in Annali di Economia (1928; 
With biblio.). U.R. 

Botev^ Christo (•Kalofcr 24 XII 1847; 
<01873 Veneta; fVola 2 V 1876), Bulgarian 
poet, left Bulgaria (at that time still a 
Turkish province) at the age of seventeen 
and lived in Russia and Rumania. At 
twenty-five he became the chairman of the 
Bulgarian revolutionary committee in 
Bucharest and published his first book in 
1875. One year later he was killed near the 
mountainous peak Vola (western Bulgaria) 
where he had gone as leader of 80 revolu¬ 
tionaries to fight Turkish troops. 

Botev's poems are less than 20; but in 
language, form and feeling they are still 
unsurpassed in Bulgarian literature. His 
output of essays and political articles, on 
the other hand, was enormous, but its 
literary value not very high. 

Pesrri I Stihovt (1875); Sochinenia (3 vols, 
1888; 1 vol. with correspondence and diaries, 
cd. A. Burmov, 1940). 

M. Dimitrov, B. — Lidmost i Tvorchestvo 

1945) ; Z. Stoyanov, B.—Opit za Biographia 

1946) ; N. Deijavin, B. (1948); A. Kisselin- 

chcv% Mirogledai na B, (1949). M.P. 

Botta^ Carlo (*San Giorgio Canavese 
1766; JParis 1837), Italian historian. His 
most important works are Storia della 
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guerra d'indipettdenza degli Slali d’Atnertco 
(based on documents placed at his disposal 
by Lafayette) and Storia d'ltalia dal 1789 
al 1814. His style, modelled on 14th- and 
16th-century Italian prose, was much ad¬ 
mired by Maneoni. Botia was not so 
complimentary concerning Manzoni, re¬ 
gretting that he should have w'asted his 
talents in ‘scioccheric e falsitk’ and pre¬ 
ferring Rosini’s Moriaca di Monza to I 
Prormssi Spost. 

Sloria della guerra d'indipendensa degli Slali 
d'America (Paris, 1809; rev. cd. Milan, 1819; 
repr. 2 vols, 1844); Storia d'llalia dal 1787 al 
1S14 (Paris, 1824); Scrilli winori di C. Botta, 
ed. C. Dionisotti (i860). 

C. Dionisotti, Vita di C. D. (1867); B. Croce, 
Storia della storiografia italiana ncl seeolo XIX 
(2nd ed. 1921). B R- 

B6ttigcr» Carl Vilhelm (•Vasterks 15 V 
1807; tUppsala 22 XII 1878), Swedish 
poet and scholar. Professor of modem 
European linguistics and literature at Upp¬ 
sala from 1845, married daughter of Esaias 
Tcgndr. Published poetry from 1830 on¬ 
wards, under Tegndr’s influence. His 
poetry, elegant but trivial, was very popular 
with his contemporaries. 

Verse : Syare sdnger (1833): Lyriska tlyeken 
(1837-39).— Prose: Italiemha studier (1853); 
Kellgren (1870); Stagnelita (1872); SjSlJMo- 
grafitka anuekningar oeh bref 

P. FrOberg, SmSrUtnt oeh hSrlekens kavaljer 
(1930). B.M.E.M.; A.H.J.K. 

Botto, JAn (•VySnj^ Skalnik 27 I 1829; 
tBanskd Bystrica 28 IV 1881), Slovak poet. 
Even in his schooldays at Levo£a he de¬ 
voted himself to the Slovak national 
cause; and he was one of the first poets to 
write in the standard Slovak established by 
L. Stdr. His work (lyric and epic) shows 
strong influences of Serbian folk-poetiy 
and Polish romanticism (Mickiewicz). His 
masterpiece is the epic ‘JAnoSIk's Death* 
which recounts the fate of an iSth-century 
Slovak outlaw. The compelling sim¬ 
plicity of the rhythm and language owe 
much to Slovak folk-poetry; while the 
treatment of the subject is reminiscent of 
MAcha's Mdj. 

Spevy Jdna Botlu (1880); Smri' Jdnolikova 
(1947). R.A. 

Bouchet, Guillaume, Sieur de Brocourt 
{•Poitiers c. 1514; ^ibid. 1594), French 
story-writer. His Sdrdts (SoirAes, or 
‘ evenings ’) is a collection of conversations 
and often broad-humoured stories, osten¬ 
sibly told by a circle of citizens of Poitiers. 
As an example of middle-class realism in 


16th-century fiction they compare with 
N. Du Fail’s work. 

Les Series (bks I—III, 1584-98), ed. C. E. 
Roybet (6 voU, 1873-82). G.B. 

Bouchet, Jean (•Poitiers 1476; ttS 57 ?). 
French man of law. He belonged to a 
literary circle at Poitiers which included 
Rabelais. His abundant pedestrian verse 
is typically rhdtoriqueur in theme and style, 
and appears to have been much read. 

Let Regnars travertam Us perilUuses xn^-et des 
foUes fianees du monde (1500); Le Labyrinlhe de 
Fortune (c. 1522); Epistres morales et/amiliires 
(• 545 )! short extracts in Flews de Rhitorique, 
cd. K. Chesney (1950). 

E. Picot, ‘One Superchcrie d’Antoine 
Verard ’, in Romania, XXII (1893); A. Hamon, 
I 7 n Grand Rhitoriqueur Poilevin (1901). M.Y. 

Bouchier, John, Lord Berners (•Thor- 
field, Herts c. 1469; fCalais 16 III iS 3 */ 3 )» 
English soldier, ^plomat, translator and 
prose-writer who accompanied Henry VIII 
to Calais in 1516. In 1518 he was sent to 
negotiate an alliance at Madrid. He was 
deputy of Calais (1520-23), and translated 
Froissart (1523-25). His style varies from 
ornate (in the preface to Froissart and 
Guevara) to the more direct Huon oj 
Bordeaux. B.L.J. 

Sir Johan Froyssart: of the eronyeles of Eng¬ 
land, Fraunce, Spayne, ed. G. C. Macaulay 
(189s), ed. W. P. Ker (6 vols, 1901-03); The 
Boke Huon de Bordeuxe, ed. Sir S. Lee, EETS 
Ex. Ser. (1882-87), ed. R. Steele (1895); The 
golden boke of Marcus Aurelius, ed. J. M. G. 
Olivares [in Guevara in En^nd] (1916); 
Arthur of lytell Brytoyne, ed. E. V. Uttetson 
(18x4); Lord Berners, a selection, ed. V. de S. 
Pinto (1937). J.R.B. 

Boucicaulty Dion (•Dublin 26 XII 
1822?; fNew York 18 IX 1890), Irish 
dramatist, actor, manager. He wrote 
about fifty dramatic pieces, mainly melo¬ 
dramas, of which London Assurance (1841) 
is probably the best and The Colleen Baton 
(i860; based on The Collegians by Gerald 
Griffin) the best known. 

Arrah-na-Pogue (1865); After Dark (1868): 
The Shaughran (1875). R.McH. 

Boudewtjns, Katharina (•Brussels c. 
1520; 001550NicolaesdeZoete, from 1559 
secretary to the CJouncil of Brabant; 

1603), Dutch poet. Het Prieelken der 
Gheestelijker Welluslen (1587; 2nd ed. 
1603) is in the medieval maimer and in¬ 
fluenced to a certain extent by the Redery- 
kers. It contains counter-refonnation 
poetry in lyric and dramatic form. 

Ed. Hennance Belle (t 9 > 7 )* 

E. V. Even, in Versl. Med. Vlaamse Ac. 
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(1897); F. dc Potter, Leven en Wtrken der 
ZuidnederU tchrijverty II {1904); A. v. Duin- 
kerken, Dichters der Contra^Refomiatie (1932); 
W. J. C. Buitendijk, Het Calvinisme in de 
Spiegel van de Zuidnederl. Lit. der Contra^ 
Reformatie (1942). J.J.M. 

BouUhct, Louis (♦Couy 27 V 1829; 
+Rouen 19 VII i869)» French writer. He 
was the friend, adviser and critic of Flau¬ 
bert, who contributed an important intro¬ 
duction to his Dernures chansons. His 
solidly constructed and erudite poems set 
him firmly in the Parnassian camp. 
MelaenU (iS$i) describes Rome in the time 
of the decadence. Lcs Fossiles (1854) sets 
out to tell the history of the Earth, in epic 
style, from prehistoric times to the moment 
of its extinction at some unspecified date in 
the future. He also wrote a number of 
plays. 

Verse: Festom et Astragales (1859; contains 
Let FotsUes)\ Derniires chansons (1842).— 
Plays : Uoncle million (i860); Faustina (1864); 
La conjuration d^Amboise (1866). 

A. Ar^tot, Un ami de Flaubert, L. B, (1885); 
L. Letellicr, L. B., sa vie, etc. (1919). 

M.G.; J.P.R. 

BourboD, Nicolas, the elder (•Ven- 
deuvre, Aube 1503; ^oSter 1548), French- 
Latin poet and humanist. He enjoyed an 
immense contemporary reputation, both 
for his erudition and his poetry. His 
poems, marked by a genuine feeling for 
antiquity, have vigour and sincerity and a 
strong vein of melancholy. 

Nugae {1533 ; augmented cd. 1538). 

G. Carr^, De mta et scripiis Borborui 
Vandopetani (1888); D. Murarasu, La Poisie 
niolattne (1928). F.W. 

Bourbon, Nicolas, the younger (•Ven- 
deuvre, Aube IS 74 ; fP^ris 1644), French- 
Latin poet. He was appointed professor 
of Greek at the royal college (1611) 
thanks to his poem Dirae^ a curse on the 
murderer of Henry IV. Eventually joined 
the Order of the Fathers of the Oratory 
(1620), won the favour of Richelieu whom 
he praised in his poems, and thus secured 
entry into the Academy. 

Poemaiia (1630). P.T. 

Bourne, Vincent (•1695; XII 1747)* 
Latin poet and master at Westminster 
school. His poems were praised by his 
pupil, Cowper, and by Charles Lamb. 

Poemata, td. J. Mitford (1840, with life). 

S.J.L. 

Bouraaulty Edmb (*Mussy-sur-Seine, 
Aube X 1638; fParis 15 IX i 7 ^*)i 
French playwri^t, novelist and pamph* 
leteer. A literary opportunist whose 
23 
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novels derive from Mmc de La Fayette, 
but whose comedies arc interesting side¬ 
lights on contemporary manners. He 
attacked Boileau and Racine; IMoliere 
replied to his Portrait du peintre (1663) in 
L* Impromptu de Versailles. 

NovTiL: Le Prince de Conde (1675).— 
Co.MPDiFS: Le Merevre Galant. ou La Com/die 
sans litre (1683); Esope d la viile (1690); 
Esope d la cour (1701). 

Saint-Rcn «3 Taillandier, Etudes litt^aires 
(1881); H. C. Lancaster, Hist, of French 
Dramatic Lit. in the irth Cent. (1929-42). 

G.B. 

Bouticr, Pierre (fi. early 15th century), 
joint author, with Jean le Verrier, of Le 
Canarien, an account of the conquest and 
conversion (1402-22) of the Canary Islands 
by Jean IV dc Bdthencourt and Gadifer de 
la Salic. 

Orig. version cd. P. Margry as La Con<iuiU 
. . , des Ues Canaries (1896); later version, 
biased in favour of Jean dc B^thencourt, ed. 
G. Gravier (1874). 

G. Douircpont, La litt. fran^aise d la cour 
des dues de Bourgogne (1909). F.W. 

Bowdlcr, Thomas (•Ashley, Bath x i VII 
1754; Swansea 24 II 1825), 

Englishman of letters. A Victorian before 
his time, Bowdlcr made Shakespeare suit¬ 
able for family reading by emending or 
expurgating passages oflTensive to refined 
susceptibilities; hence, * bowdlerize*. 

The Family Shakespeare (10 vols, 1818); 
Gibbon*s History of the Decline and Pall of the 
Roman Empire for the Use of Families and 
Youstg Persons (1826). R.F. 

Bowles^ William Lisle (•Kings Sutton 
24 IX 1762; 001797 Magdalene Wake; 
fSalisbury 7 IV 1850), English poet and 
critic. Bowles’ defence—in theory and 
practice—of what he called ‘natural’ as 
opposed to * artificial ’ images brought him 
the admiration of Coleridge and Words¬ 
worth and the opposition of Byron and 
Campbell. 

Fourteen Sonnets^ uritten chiefly on Pirlur- 
esoue Spots during a journey (1794); The Poetical 
Works of W. L. B., cd. G. Gilfillan (185s); 
Edition of Pope (1806); The Invariable Prin¬ 
ciples of Poetry (1819); Autobiography (1837). 

G. Greever, A WitUhire Parson and his 
Friends (1926). B.H. 

Bowring, Sir John (•Exeter 17 X 179^; 
001816 Miss Lewin; ^Exeter 23 XI 1872), 
English linguist, writer and traveller, first 
editor of Westminster Review, translator of 
European and Eastern poetry. 

The Kingdom and People of Siam (1857); 
AuU^iographieal Refnirtiscences, with memoir 
by L. Bowring (1877). R.M.H. 
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Boyd, Andrew Keistkedy Hutchison 
{•Auchinleck 3 XI 1825; fBoumemouth 
I III 1899), Scottish essayist. Presby¬ 
terian minister from 1851; Moderator of 
the Church of Scotland 1890. His charm¬ 
ing essays» Recreatiotis of a Country Parson^ 
were first contributed to Fraser's Maga¬ 
zine and later published in three 
series (1859-^1). There followed Graver 
Thoughts of a Country Parson and 

three volumes on St Andrews: Ttcenty^five 
Years at St Andrews ; St Andreevs and 

Elsetvhere {\%^$)\ Last (1896). J.K. 

Boyd, Zachary (^Kilmarnock c. 1585; 
tGlasgow 1653), Scottish divine. Boyd 
was regent of Samur Protestant College 
and from 1632 a Glasgow minister. He 
was a fiery covenanting preacher, and a 
quaint conceited poet and prose w*riter. 
His most significant prose tvork is The Last 
Battel of the Soul (1629; cd. G. Neill, 
1831); and he is the author of a collection 
of metrical versions of Scripture, Zion's 
Flowers (1644). J.K. 

Boyer, l*abb^ Claude (^Albi 1618?; 
tParis 22 VII 1698), French dramatist. 
During a long career he composed or re¬ 
arranged tragedies, tragi-comedics and 
spectacular plays (piices 6 machines)^ of 
which some 20 arc known, though none are 
memorable. His Porur (1647) was revived 
in 1665 and reprinted as Le Grand Alex^^ 
andre^ probably to compete with Ractne^s 
Alexandre, After Racine’s Athalie (1691) 
Boyer also wrote religious plays for Saint- 
Cyr: JephU (i6gi or 92) and Judith (1695). 

(Euvres (5 vots, t688, incomplete). 

H. C. Lancaster, A History of French 
Dramatic Literature in the jyth century^ II, IV 
(1929, 1932). G.B. 

Boyle, Hon. Robert (^Lismore Castle, 
Waterford 25 I 1627; fLondon 30 XII 
1691), Irish natural philosopher and chem¬ 
ist, best kno\m for his work on the expan¬ 
sion of gases; also wrote on theological and 
philosophical subjects. 

The Scettical Chemist or Chymico^phytical 
Doubts and Paradoxes (1661); Tlu Excellency of 
Theology compared with Natural Philosophy 
(1673); A Free Enquiry into the vulgarly re* 
eeivea Notion of Nature (t686). 

T, Birch, ^Lifc’, in Biog. Brit. (1778-95). 

R.McH. 

Boyle, Roger, Baron Broghill, Earl of 
Orrery (•Lismorc Castle, Waterford 25 IV 
1621 ;coLondon27l 1640/1 Lady Margaret 
Howard; fCastlemartyn i6 X 1679), Eng¬ 
lish statesman, dramatist, writer of verse 
and of the novel, Parthenissa (1654-59). 
After the Scottish campaign (1639) he 


resisted the Irish rebellion in Munster 
(1641), was a royalist, but, changing sides 
twice, ser\xd under Cromwell in Ireland 
after 1649. A conversation with the king 
in 1660 led the earl to write the first heroic 
play in ‘the French fassion of Playes’. 
Though his heroic tragi-comedies have 
been underestimated with changing 
fashions, they are not outstanding. 

Poems on Most of the Festivals of the Church 
(i68t ).—The Lhamatic Works of Roger Boyle, 
Earl of Orrery, cd, W. S. Clark {2 vols, 1937).— 
English Adventures (by ‘A Person of Honour*, 
1676, incomplete ).—A Treatise of the Art of 
War (1677). B.L.J. 

Boyl Vives de Canesma^ Carlos 
(•Valencia 1577; fibid. x6x8), Spanish 
dramatist. His death was the consequence 
of wounds recci%'ed in an ambuscade. He 
wrote one play, El marido asigurado, which 
is a variant of the patient Griselda story. 
He also wrote an interesting poem about 
how to write plays. 

E. JuliA Martinez, Poetas dramdticos valen* 
cianos (2 voU, 1929); H. J. Chaytor, Dramatic 
Theory in Spain (1925). E.M,W. 

Boysen^ Johann Wilhelm, 'Boysen van 
Nienkarken’ (•Neuenkirchen 24 I 1834; 
t^pemay 6 XII 1870), Low German poet. 
A follower of Groth with some independent 
traits, but without talent for epic poetry; 
his descriptions of nature have some merit 
chiefiy through their form. His personal, 
old-fashioned language has prevented him 
from becoming popular. 

Leeder un StUckschen in Ditmarscher Platt 
(1865), G.C. 

BozveU, Nbofit (•1785; fPlovdiv 1848), 
Bulgarian writer and religious leader, 
prominent for his educational and literary 
activities. His manual Slavyano*‘Bolgar^^ 
sko Detovodstvo (1835) modernized the 
Bulgarian educational system. His text¬ 
books and dictionaries exerted a marked 
influence on the development of the 
modem Bulgarian language. 

Matt Bolgaria (1850). 

1 . Shishmanov, Novi Studii Varhu Balgar* 
skoto Vazrajdane (1905); M. Amsuaov, 
Bosveli — Jk'Ot Delo i Epoha (1930). M.P. 

Brabant* Jan, Dukb of (•1268; 1 1294)1 
to whom arc ascribed, in German poeticsil 
MSS, 9 love songs mostly in the courtly 
style. 

H. Boerma, ‘ De licdcren van hertog 

J. v. B.’, in Tijdschr. Nederl. T. en Lett. 
(1896)- LJ.M. 

Braccesl or Bracci, Alessandro (•Flor¬ 
ence 1445: fRome 1503), Italian poet. He 
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wrote both in Italian in the vein of 
Burchicllo and in Latin in the vein of his 
friend Poliziano. Professor at Florence 
academy, he seized as ambassador to the 
Holy See and translated Appian*$ Wars 
into Latin. P.T. 

Bracciolini, Francesco (•Pistoia 26 XI 
1566; tfWd. 31 VIII i 645)» Italian poet and 
dramatist. He spent his life in the sert'ice 
of dignitaries of the church; in his nu¬ 
merous epic and lyric works, dramas and 
melodramas his facility of versification is 
unaccompanied by fertility of imagination, 
except in Lo Schema degli Dei, a mock-epic 
in zo cantos. The grotesque and some¬ 
times coarse adventures of this ‘mockery' of 
the gods* arc used mainly to inveigh 
against the abuse of mythology in poetry; 
essentially, however, Bracciolini wrote for 
the fun of writing. 

Le Schema degli Dei (first 14 cantos, 1618: 
the whole work, 1626).—M. Mcnghini, 

* Psiche \ poemetto, V * Ozio SepoUo \ !* * Oreste * 
el* * Olimpia *, drammi di F. B. (18S9); M. Bar hi, 
Notizia della vita e delle opere di F. B. (1897); 
A. Davoli, Dibliogrofta storica del poema piace^ 
vole * Lo Schema degli Dei* (1930). li.L. 

Bracciolini^Poggio, Gian Francesco 
(•Terranuova d’Arezzo 1380; fFlorence 
1459)9 Italian humanist, pupil of Crisolora 
and Coluccio Salutati, and founder of the 
Accademia Valdamina. {le discovered, 
among other texts, the Inslitutianes Ora^ 
torUxe of Quintilian, the De rerum natura of 
Lucretius, the Silx'oe of Statius and part of 
the Afgonautica of V. Flaccus. Among 
hia Lettere are some written from England, 
where he was the guest of Henry Beaufort, 
bishop of Winchester. His Historia flor^ 
entina was known in the x6th century 
through Italian translations. 

Opere (Strasbourg, 1510); Historia florenlina, 
in L. M. Muratori, Rerum JtalUantm Scrips 
tores, 20 (i 7 i 5 )* 

V. Rossi, fl Quattrocento (1933). B.R. 

Brachvogel) Albert Emil (^Breslau 24IV 
1824; f Berlin 27XI1878), German novelist 
and playwright, originally a sculptor, later 
an actor, whose Narzies (1857), a melo¬ 
dramatic play in the style of Scribe, de* 
rived in subject from Diderot’s Neveu de 
Rameau, achieved a sensational succcssi not 
granted to his other works. 

Friedemann Baeh{i%$ 9 )\Lieder und Lyrische 
Diehtungen iiS6t),*’^esammelU Romane, Nov^ 
ellenundDramen, cd. Max Ring(to vols, 1879). 

F. Mitteimann, B. und seine Dramen (1910). 

H.A.P. 


Brachvogel) Udo (•Hcrrengrebin nr 
Danzig 26 IX 1835; xiz I 1878 Kaihe 
Muller; fNew York 30 I 1913), Gcmtan- 
American journalist and poet. He went to 
the United States in 1867. He wrote 
Jugendgcdichte (i860) and Gcdichte (1912) 
and translated Bret Harte. 

A. B. Faust in Diet. Am. Biog., 11 (1929). 

E.R. 

Bracken, Thomas (•Clones 21 XII 1843; 
fNew Zealand 16 II 1898), New Zealand 
journalist, politician, poet, now remem¬ 
bered mostly for his sentimental poem ‘ Not 
Understood* and for the New Zealand 
national anthem 'God Defend New Zea¬ 
land*. He published several collections of 
which the last, Not Understood and Other 
Poems (1905), is the most representative. 

D M D 

Brackenridge, Hugh Henrv (•Campbel¬ 
town, Scotland 1748; X1790 Sabina 

Wolfe; fCarlisle, Pa. 25 VI 1816), .American 
poet, dramatist, journalist, army chaplain 
and lawyer. He wrote blank verse dramas 
and McKern Chivalry (1792-1813), a satire 
on frontier conditions. 

The Battle of Bunkers Hill (1776) ; The Death 
of General !^lontgomery (1777). 

C. M. Ncwlin. The Lijfe and Writings of 
//. //- B. {1932). H.L.C. 

Braclaver, Nachman (•1772 iMcd/hi- 
bozh; fUman, Ukraine 1811), Chassidic 
Rabbi, a direct descendant of the founder 
of Chassidism, a religious sect in eastern 
Europe. Fie was the author of fairy talcs 
—told to his followers and later transcribed 
in Yiddish. 

Ger. tr. M. Buber, Die Geschichten des Rabbi 
Hachnta n, ihrn ttacherz ah 11 (1906), J. S. 

Bradford^ William (•Austerficld, Yorks 
1590?; CO 1613 Dorothy May, CO1623 Mrs 
Alice Southworth; fPly^^outh, Mass. 9 V 
1657), American historian, sailed on the 
Mayflower, Chosen governor, he was re¬ 
elected thirty times. His masterpiece is 
the history of the colony from 1620 to 1647, 
Of Plimoth Plantation (pub. 1856). 

A. H. Plumb, W. B. of Plymouth (1920). 

H.L.C. 

Bradley^ Edward (Cuthbert Bede) 
(•Kidderminster 25 III 1827; co 1858 Har¬ 
riet Hancocks; fLenten 12 XII 1889), 
English humorist whose creation, Ver¬ 
dant Green, a type of undergraduate Pick¬ 
wick, supplied Tainc with material for 
Notes fur TAngleterre. 

The Adventures of Mr Verdant Green, an 
Oxford Freshman (1853). R.M.H. 
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Bradstrect, Anne, nec Dudley (•North¬ 
ampton, Eng. 1612; 001628 Simon Brad- 
street; -f-^\ndover. Mass. 16 IX 1672), 
American poet. Although transplanted to 
the wilderness and mother of eight chil¬ 
dren, some of Mrs Bradstreet’s verses rank 
as the first significant poetry written in 
America though others are tedious and 
artificial. 

The Tenth Muse Lately Sprung Up in 
America . . . (London, 1650); The Poems of 
Mrs Anne Bradstreet Together tdth Her Prose 
Remains, cd. C. E. Norton (i 8 o 7 ). 

H. S. Campbell. A. B. and Her Time (1891). 

H.L.C. 

Bradwardinej Thomas (•Chichester 
c. 1290; tLondon 1349), English Augus- 
tinian, known as the ‘Doctor Profundus’; 
also mathematician, astronomer and ad¬ 
viser to Edward III. He became arch¬ 
bishop of Canterbury, but died almost 
immediately of the Black Death. 

De causa Dei contra Pelagtum, cd. Sir Henry 
Savilc (1618); S. Hahn, T. B. und seine I^hre 
von der menschliehen Willensfreiheit (1905). 

S.J.L. 

Brakeland, Jocblin op {fi. 1170-1200), 
English chronicler, derives his name from 
the street in Bury St Edmunds where he 
lived before entering the monastery in 
1173. His chief work is the Chronicle, 
an intimate and detailed account of the 
daily life and affairs of his abbey. He also 
wrote an account, now lost, of the martyr¬ 
dom of St Robert. 

The Chronicle of Jocelin, cd. and tr. H. E. 
Butler (1949). 

T. Arnold, Memorials of St Edmund's Abbey 
(Rolls Scries, vol. I, 1890). R.R.R. 

Brakcr, Ulrich (•Nfibis 22 XII 1735; 
fWattwil II IX 1798), Swiss autobio¬ 
grapher known as ‘der arme Mann im 
Toggenburg ’. Beginning as a herdboy, he 
served in the Prussian army, deserted at 
Lobositz and settled in his native province 
as a weaver. His autobiography is remark¬ 
able for its robust simplicity. 

Lebensgeschiehte und nathQrliehc Ebentheuer 
des armtn Mannes im Toggenburg (1789; new 
ed. 1922); Ettoas fiber IVilliam Shakes^ares 
Sehauspiele, ed. W. Muschg (1942).— Sdmt- 
liche Sehriften des Armen Marmes im Toggenburg 
(2 vols, 1789-92). 

S. Vocllmy, Daniel Girtanner von St Gallen, 
Ulrich Broker aus dem Toggenburg und ihr 
Freundeskreis (1928). H.B.G. 

BrambeuS) Baron : see Sjbnkovsky. 

Bram 8 ton,jAMEs(*i 694 ?;ti 6 III 1744), 
English poet and divine whose highly con¬ 


temporary satires imitating Horace and 
Pope still show freshness of humour. 

Art of Politicks (1729); The Man of Taste. 
Occasioned by an Epistle of Mr Pope's on that 
Subject (both repr. in R. Dodsley, Poems by 
Several Hands, I, 1766). R.M.H. 

Brandao, Ant< 5 nio (•Alcoba^a 25 IV 
1584: XI 1637), Portuguese historian. 

A Cistercian monk, he continued the 
Monarchic Lusitana of Bernardo de Brito. 
A more scrupulous historian than his pre¬ 
decessor, his purely literary merit is some¬ 
what inferior to that of Brito. 

Monorchia Lusitana, III, IV (1632). 

F. de S. Boaventura, ‘ Memdria sobre a vida 
do cronista-mdr Fr. A. B.’, in Hist, e Merti. da 
Ac. Real das Sciencias, VI 11 (1823). T.P.W. 

Brandon, Samuel {fl. 1598), English neo¬ 
classical dramatist whose Vertuous Octavia 
has dramatic qualities and rises to a high 
standard as verse. 

The Tragi-Comcedi of the Vertuous Octavia 
(1598; cd. R. B. McKcrrow, 1909). B.L.J. 

Brandt, Geeraerdt (*25 VII 1626; 
001652 Susanna van Bacrlc; fia X 1685), 
Dutch writer and historian; clockmaker, 
studied theology, became Remonstrant 
parson at Anasterdam, He is an indif¬ 
ferent poet but a good prose writer. In 
1643 his horrific drama, De vetnzen^ 
Torquatus, brought him into contact with 
Baerle, Hooft and Vondel. He trans¬ 
lated the oration for Ronsard’s funeral 
which Geimez recited at the memorial ser¬ 
vice for Hooft in 1647. His main work is 
De kistorie der Reformatie (1668) with 17 
portraits and terse epigrams. He also 
wrote three important biographies in which 
the influence of Hooft's prose style is 
apparent. 

Gedichten (1649): Leeven van P. C. Hooft 
(1677); L.even twn jooil v. d. Vondel (1682); 
Het Leven en bedrijf van Michiel de Ruiter 

(1687). 

Joan de Haas, Het leven van G. B. (1740)’; 
G. M. C. Loeif, De Nederlandsehe Kerk~ 

f esehiedschrijver G. B. (1864); G. Penon, in 
lijdnigen tot de geschied. der Ned. letter- 
kunde, a (1881-84). A.M.B.W. 

Brandt, Kaspar: see Winkler Prins, J. 

Bran^ Sebastian (*Strasbourg 1457 or 
1458; ^ibid. 10 V 1521), German satirist. 
Studied at Basle, became town clerk of 
Strasbourg. Achieved European fame 
with his Narremchiff (1494), a satire in 
rhymed couplets in which over 100 fools, 
representing follies typical of the age, are in 
a ahip bound for Narragonia. Brant, a 
conservative humanist and pious Catholic, 
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belongs more to the medieval than to the 
modem world. His work, rambling, un¬ 
systematic, but entertaining, was for long 
an important literary influence. Geiler 
von K^sersberg preached sermons on it. 
Brant wrote many Latin and German 
poems, and edited Freidank’s Bescheiden- 
heit (1508). 

Das Narrenschiff, ed. F. Zarnckc (1S54, still 
the best edition), K. Goedeke (1872), F. 
Bobertag (1889); facsimile cd. F, Schultz 
(1913); Eng. tr. by E. H. Zeydcl (1944).— 
Liber jaetti (1496); Varia carmina (1498); 
Der neut Laienspiegel (1512). 

C. H, Herford, Lxi. Relations oj England and 
Germany (1886); F. A. Pompen, The English 
versions of the 'Ship of Fools' (1925); M. 
Rajewski, 5 . B. (1944)* D.G.D, 

BraDtdme» Pierre de Bourdeille, seig¬ 
neur de (•Pirigord c. 1540; tBran^dme 
15 VII 1614), French historian, spent the 
flrst half of his life in militar>' adventures. 
Ho later retired to record the mass of 
anecdotal information he had acquired 
directly and from various printed sources. 
Brantdme is one of the most revealing of 
the French memoirists, and later critics 
have alternated between regarding him as 
naive or cynical. 

(Euvres computes (1665-66; crit. ed. L. 
I^lanne, ti vols, 1864-82). 

L. Pingaud, *B. historien’, in Rev. des ques¬ 

tions hist. (1876); L. Lalannc, B. (1896); F. 
Cnicy, D. (1934)- D.H. 

Brathwaite, or Braithvvaite, Richard 
(•Kendal? 1588?; 004 V 1617 Hunvorth 
Prances Lawson, 0027 VI 1639 Mrs Crofts; 
tEast Appleton 4 V 1673), English prose 
and verse writer, best Imown for his 
Bamabee's Journal^ but more than com¬ 
petent at satire, pastorals, odes and moral 
treatises. A good Latin scholar, he wrote 
couplets skilfully. B.L.J. 

A Strappado for the DiveU (1615), cd. J. W. 
Elsworth (1878); The English Gentleman 
(1630); Barnabees Journal (1638, ed. J. Hasle- 
wood, x8i8, rev. W. C. Hazlitt, 1876, cd. D. B. 
Thomas, 1933). 

M. W. Black, R. B. (1928). J.R.B. 

Braudes, Reuben Asher (•Vilna 1851; 
tVienna 1902), Hebrew novelist, was 
educated in the traditional Jewish way but 
joined the drive for * enlightenment* and 
began to study subjects taught in European 
schools. His novel Hadath Vehachaim 
became the manifesto of those who sought 
to bring Jewish religion into line with 
modem exigencies. M. L. Lilienblum, 
who demanded reiigiotis reform, was the 
model for the hero of this book. In his 
next novel Shtei Hakezavoih Braudes left 
the unconciliatory reformist position and 
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demanded a sjTithesis that would preserve 
the virtues of tradition and not hamstring 
the impetus of the progressives. Y.H. 

Braulio op Saragossa. St (c. 585; t6si), 
succeeded his brother as bishop of Sara¬ 
gossa in 631. He was a friend of Isidore of 
Seville, and his writings include letters, 
lives of Isidore and St Emilian and a h>Tnn 
for the latter's feast. 

Mignc. Pair. Lai., 80; C, H. Lynch, Si B. 

(1938). F.J.E.R. 

Bray, Anna Eliza, nee Kcn^pc (•Newing¬ 
ton, Surrey 25 XII 1790; coiSiS C. 
Stothard, C01820 Rev, E. A. Bray; 
tLondon 21 I 1883), English writer of his¬ 
torical novels and children's tales. 

77 ie Tolba^ or ^loor of Poriugal. A Romance 
(3 vols, 1830); The Sovcls and Romances of 
Anna Elisa Bray (12 vols, 1884 ).—A Descrip- 
iion of the Part of Detonshire bordering on the 
Tamar and the Tavy in a Series of Letters to 
Robert Southey, Esq. (3 vols. 1836); Auto¬ 
biography (to 1843), cd. J. A. Kempe (1884). 

*A. E. B.*, in Spectator. 57 (18S4); G. C. 
Boasc, 'A. E. B. and her \Vritings\ in Library 
Chronicle, i (1884). B.H. 

Brdbcuf, GEORcii:s de (•Thorigny, 
N’lanche 1628; fVenoix, nr Caen 1661), 
French poet. A friend of Pierre Corneille, 
he translated the Pharsalia of Lucan 
(1654-55) before parod>dng it in the 
‘burlesque* manner of Scarron. He also 
wrote meditative religious verse. 

Le premier livre de Lucain travesti (1656); 
Entretiens solitaires (1660), ed. R. Harmand 
(1911 ).—(Euvres (1664). 

R. Harmand, G. dt B. (1897); D. Momet, 
Histoire de la Utt^ature franpaise classique 
(1940). G.B. 

Bredahl, Christian Hvud (•Bjergsted 
3 X 2784; 002821 Vita Sophie Brcdahl, 
n6e Berthelscn; fSoro 16 I 2860), Danish 
poet. He studied theology but gave it up 
for poetry. Ossian, Shakespeare and 
OehlenschlSger were his chief inspira¬ 
tions. He lived as a peasant, and his 
poetry expresses his social indignation. 
His main work, Dramatiske Scener, is full 
of Shakespearean influence; there is much 
genuine passion and pathos in this strange, 
poetic conglomeration, but it lacks form 
and composition, being too abstract and 
naive. 

Dramatiske Scener uddragne af et aldgam^ 
melt Haandskrift. Frit oversatte af del 
l^hlamskt vtd C. Bredahl (6 vols, 1819-33; 
abr. ed. 1855). 

G. Braudes, Danshe Digtere (1896); O. 
Thy regod, C. B. Barmens og Retsindets 
Digter i vor Literatur (1928). E.B. 
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Brederode> Gfrhrand Adriaensz (•Am¬ 
sterdam i6 III 1585; 23 VIII 1618), 

Dutch poet and pla>'>vright. Gerbrand 
took his name from his home, the shoe¬ 
maker’s shop De proof van Bredcrode. He 
was a painter and poet, member of 
' Egclantier ’ and ‘ Academia * which 
brought him into contact with Coster, 
Hooft and his circle. A keen observ'er, he 
had an urge to express himself cither with 
the brush or the pen. Particularly in his 
early works the struggle is apparent be¬ 
tween his natural inclinations (he was 
fierce to the point of roughness, sternly 
alive, abhorring affectation) and the more 
sophisticated fashion of his time as 
expressed in the Amadis novels and 
other French and Spanish renaissance 
works. For the sake of his new and 
much admired friends he strained his 
natural gifts, as in Lucelle (1616), dedicated 
to Tessclschadc, in which only the comic 
interludes reveal Bredcrode at his best. He 
was well aware where his strength lay, and 
after a few excellent farces he embarked on 
comedies. These earned him a w'cll- 
deserved fame and the right to be counted 
among the five greatest Dutch poets of the 
golden age. He wrote Het Moortje (1615) 
after Terentius^s Eunuchus^ known to him 
in a French translation, and De Spaamche 
Brabander (1617) after the Spanish picar¬ 
esque novel, Lazarillo de TormeSy giving a 
series of witty, lively scenes which arc 
abundant compensation for the lack of 
dramatic coherence. Nottvithstanding the 
mockery, foolishness and occasional coarse¬ 
ness in his plays, a certain earnestness and 
love for his fellow-men is apparent 
throughout. Bredcrode w'as also a great 
and sensitive lyrical poet. In his Amoureus^ 
boertigh en aendachtig liedboeck we find his 
deep, real feeling in all its variety. He 
had the gift of evoking living characters 
by means of images and rhythm. 

Roddrek ende ^llphonsus (1611); Griane 
(1613); Klucht van de koe (1612); Kluehi van 
de Molenaar (1613); Klucht van Symen zander 
Soetigheyd (1613); Stommen Bidder (1618); 
Groot Liedt-Boeek (1622); Angeniet (1623; 3 
acts, finished by Starter); Het Daghet uyt den 
Gotten (1638; finished and spoiled by an un¬ 
known writer ).—IVerken van G» A. B., ed. 
J. ten Brink and others (3 vols, 1890); IVerken 
van G. A. B., ed. J. A. N. Knuttel (3 vols, 
1918-29). 

J. ter Gouw, Het Huis B. te Amsterdam 
(1880) and "Brcdcro-Album*, in Oud-Holland, 
II (188j); J. ten Brink, G. A* B., Historisch^ 
Aesi/tetisehe Studie (3 vols, 1888); H. Poort, 
G. A. B. (1918); J. Prinsen JLzn, G. A. B. 
(1919); A. A. van Rijnbach, De Kluchten van 
G. A, D. (1926); F. A. Stoett, G. A. B.*s 
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Moortje (1931); J. A. N. Knuttel, Bredero 
(1949); Th. Weevers, 'B.’s Liedboek en de 
liederen van Georg Greflinger*, in Album 
Baur, 2 (1948). A.M.B.W. 

Breidfjord, SicuRDim EibIksson (•Rif- 
girdingar, Brci 5 ifj 6 r 6 ur 4 III * 79 ^^ 
tReykjavik 21 VII 1846), Icelandic poet. 
The son of a small farmer, Brei 3 fj 6 r 3 died 
in extreme poverty, mainly occasioned by 
his ONvn irresponsibility and irregular 
habits of life, including a bigamous mar¬ 
riage. As a poet he excelled in the Rintur, 
His themes are mainly traditional, taken 
from the sagas and from Greek and Roman 
sources; Niimarimur is his most successful 
Nvork of this type. Warmth, roguish hum¬ 
our and a mastery of form are his main 
characteristics. 

Verse : Lj6da srndmunir (2 vols, 1836); 
Orvalsrit, ed. E. Benediktsson (1894).—PROSE: 
Frd Greentandi (1836). 

S, Borgfir^ingur, S%B. (1912); Gfsiason, 

‘ S. B.*, in LOgr^^tta. XXVII (193*)- ^ 

Breitlnger» Johann Jakob (•Zurich 1 III 
1701; 13 XII 1776), Swiss critic and 

litcraiy' theorist. Breitingcr, a professor at 
the Zurich Gymnasium, was a close friend 
and collaborator of Bodmer, with tvhom he 
W'ttS associated In the dispute >vith Gott- 
sched in the 1740s. He and Bodmer on 
usually spoken of together as * the Swiss 
critics*. Less original and imaginative 
than Bodmer, he was a solid systematic 
scholar of rather narrow vision, 

Critiselte Abhandlung von der Hatur^ den 
Absichten und dem Gebrauche der Gleichnisse 
(1740); Critisehe DUhtkunst (2 vols, ^ 74^5 
pref. by Bodmer); selection in jf. C. Gottsehed 
und die Schtveizer, cd. J. Kiilgcr, KCrschners 
Deutsche Nationalliteralur^ vol. 42 (1886). 

F. Braitmaier, Geschiclue der poetischen 
Theorie und Kridk von den Diskursen der AfoA- 
lern bis auf Lessing (2 vols, 1888); J. W. ^ton, 
Bodmer und Breitiftger and European Literary 
Theory (1941). H.B.G. 

Bremer, Fredrika (•Abo, Finland 
17 Vin 1801; tArsta 31 XII 1865), Swed¬ 
ish novelist. Her home life was frustrated 
until she discovered that she could wriM. 
Her first work of any importance, Fatrul^ 
Jen H. (1831), was follow'ed by a large num¬ 
ber of novels, of which Grannama (1837) 
is usually judged the best. They all deal 
with family relationships in middle-class or 
upper-class circles: ^ough she con at 
times write realistically, her works arc 
marred by melodramatic passages, and 
often become too obviously tendentiouSi 
as a result of her enthusiasm for feminist 
causes. She was, in life as well as in 
literature, a great protagonist of female 
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cmancipntiun, wurkid \sitU much succt^ss 
and self-sacrihcc for social and political 
refonn, and for that reason, rather than for 
the intrinsic merits of her no\cJs, became 
internationally fann^s. 

Novels: Prtsuienfens dottror (1834^ f/< 
tfitt (1839); SyskonUx (1848), Hertha (1856). 
\'ot eis, Ir, by Nl. liuwitl (11 \ul>, 1844-4^1 — 
I'K-WEI-: Hemrrten i deft nya iirldert (3 voU, 
*^ 53 “ 54 ); offt hoslefi dr 185 I fist pub. 

in bk form 1922); Lhet 1 ffOffda tefldttj (i86o 
62). 

Sjal/biograjiska anUfkningar. ed. by sister (. 
Quiding fi868, repr. 1912); F lircnun fcm , 
cd. K. Johanson and K. KIcrnan (4 vols, 
1915-20). 

S. Kk, F /i (1912), L Wahlstrdm, Sxcnshitr 
frdn fdrra iekUt, vol. 2 (191b); K. Klcman. 

F. B. (1925) B.M.t.M ; A.H J.K 

Brender a Brandts, CJerrit (^ Leiden 
21 III 1751; tAinsterdam 23 \ I 1802), 
Dutch editor of periodicals ('Laal-, Dicht- 
en Letterkundip Kabinet. 1781-S4), literary 
theorist, mainly under (iennan iiiHucncc, 
poet and writer o( comedies; town clerk of 
Amsterdam. 

V* FJCsr : l)f Schfiderhurts t (1780).—Criti¬ 
cism r Over het 1 rrhavd tussrhrri dr l)irht~ ♦*»! 
ichildrrhutidii*e Xaart oli*xng (1788). 

J \\ \V. 

Brenner, Sofia Klisabet, nec Weber 
(•Stockholm 29 IV 1659; ^ibid, 14 IX 
1730), Sweden's first professional pcietess, 
married to Elias Brenner, artist and anti¬ 
quary. A conspicuously learned woman, a 
Kreat lin^ist, who wrote in Gennan and 
l.atin as well as SwedisVi. fler rather pro¬ 
saic poems were distinctly over-rated by 
her contemporaries. 

Foetiska dikter {2 voU, 1713, 1732); Samiude 
poftiska dthier, ed. P. ManscMi (1873). 

B.M.E.M ; A.H J K- 

Brentano, Ci.emens Maria (•Ehrenbreit- 
stein 8 IX 1778; <7:29 X 1803 Sophie 
Mcreau (t3i X 1806), C01807 Avijn^stc 
Busmann, 0(01814 ; fAsebaffenburj' 28 VII 
1842), German poet, son of an Italian mer¬ 
chant in Frankfurt and IVlaximiliane de la 
Kochc. Brilliant and unstable, Brentano 
was in life and temperament the typical poet 
of popular ima^tination. Sophie Mcreau, 
with whom he fell in love at Jena, and mar¬ 
ried after her divorce, gave him anchorage, 
as did his collaboration with Achim von 
Amim. After the fiasco of his impulsive 
second marriage he drifted despairingly, 
till Luise Mensel restored him to Roman 
Catholicism (1817), after which he became 
increasingly absorbed in religion, spending 
many years in the orbit of Katharina Em¬ 
merich, a visionary nun. Brentano com¬ 


manded .1 wiiie rani'c of moods, but his 
uruiiscipliiKd genius focused best in lus 
l>iK puctr\ . How far he had as:>imilated 
—and transfigured—the maicrial oj folk- 
hire IS shown in his (Seschichte t om hrai cfi 
Ktispvfl iirui m his Mdrchtn. 

Oodi.i (1800); Fhrottihf} ancs fahrrnden 
Schtdifs (rSoal, Des Kftahcn WufiJe rhorn (uith 
Arnini; 1806-cS); U'undr»h<irr (jeschuhu ton 
BOCfS (1807 : \^ ith Gorres); Der Phiitster t or, 
in. tdud fKuh der (it schuhtc (18 lok— PlJ^YS: 
. Iloyi und Imeldc (1812): Dte (ftundung Pragi 
ft8l3>.— No\TUS: Die Schathul nut der 
} fteden<puppe 11 Si 5). (Sticiiuhte 1 om hr at rn 
Kasperl und dem uhdntn Annerl tiSr6; The 
Siury 0} X\\c ju%t ('aiprr and j<tif .lnnu\ tr. C. F. 
Schreibcr. 1927); Die wrhurcn WehmtdUr 
(1816); iJas birteff I^ctden unseies llerru Jfesu 
Ohnstt nebst deni Libinsumnss *iirscr Be^na^ 
Jtgtcn (1833, tr. I.i/e 0/ ^Inne K Fmmench) \ 
Pornan::t n t om Roit'nhran:: (1 852^, Murrhen 
(2 vols, 1S46; tr K !•' Krock»T. 1885): 
(jesamnielle Schn/ren, ed. (hr, linntano (9 
v<i|s. 1S52-59); ^Jedtehte, cd. Sophie Brentano 
and K. A. .Schroder 11(143); Ausuahl ton 
Ufxrjrn, e< 1 . H sSchicI M941). 

Biographies by U. Ciiiignard (Pans, 1933), 
Ina Seidel (1944). \V. l*fcilfer-Belli (^^47); 
P, Dockiiunn, ‘Die r<)mantiscbc P<K*sie liren- 
t.mos und ihre GrundLipc bei F. Schlcpcl und 
L Tieck \ in llochstift (1934-35L X (Bock- 
ncr, B al% ytiirihenrfZfddrr H P 
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Brcri (Bj.liieius, Bi-Eiufruux.s). A Brcri 
is mentioned by 'Fhomas iPAnglctcrrc, a 
Bleheris by Wauchier tic Denain and a 
Blcdhericus by fJiraldus Cainbrensis, as an 
authority on Celtic legcntls. W hile many 
critics believe that Breri is .1 pure fiction, 
tilhers suppose that he rcalb e.xisled. It 
has esen been suggested that he resided for 
a time at the court of Gudlaumc X of 
Aquitaine and that it was through this that 
the fnaticre dc Bretagne and the Arthurian 
legends became current in French I item- 
tu re. 

F. Brugficr, ‘ Der Dichicr liU-dri-Blehcn *, m 
Zcitschr. f. fr. Sp. u. Lit.. 47 (1924); R. S. 
tvooniis. 'Bleheris and the 'Tristan iki(>r>'‘, in 
Mod. Lang. Notes, 34 (1924); F. Lot, * Ivncorc 
Blchon-lircri*, in Roman 111, 51 (1925); R. S. 
l^omis, ibid., 53 (1927). FAV. 

Bretcl, jArQt*Ks(/f. c. 1285), French poet, 
possibly a herald, author of the Tournoi de 
Cluiuvency {ed. M. Delbouille, 1932), a 
poem describing a touniament arranged by 
Louis de Looz, eomte de Chiny in 1285. 
Xhe picturesque aspects of contemporarv 
chivalry', which had hitherto been presented 
in a fictional context, are here treated inde¬ 
pendently. 'The poet was pr<ibably a 
Lorrainer, not related to jean Bretel. 

F.W. 
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Bretel, Jfan (tArras 1272), French Ktic 
poet, celebrated for his jeux~partis, of 
which about 75 are extant. These poetical 
debates touch on a large number of dis¬ 
puted questions of love casuistry. A num¬ 
ber of them arc with Adam dc la Halle, the 
rest with other Arras poets of the period. 

Six chansons ed. by G. Ra>*naud, in Bibl. de 
TEcolc des Chartes, 41 (1880); xht jeux-partis 
in A. Lingfors, Rccueil general des jeux^parti* 
(1926). FAV. 

Bret Harte: see Hartb, Francis Brbtt. 

Breton, Nicholas (•issi ?; 1623), 

English poet, pampMeteer and essayist. 
Apparently in Oxford in I 577 > spent 
some time in the Low Countries. From 
1592 for a considerable period he was 
under the patronage of the countess of 
Pembroke and frequented Wilton. A 
stepson of George Gascoigne, he man¬ 
aged to write professionally without losing 
his status as a gentleman, producing in 
more than 40 years fiction in the euphuistic 
genre, religious tracts and satire. He did 
not however possess the true satirist’s 
spleen, being apparently a quiets sincere 
man with a love for old-fashioned ways. 
In his verse, particularly in l>Tic$, Breton 
shows both skill and delicacy: he indulges 
his mastery of technicalities of language 
and metre, but subordinates his play with 
figures to the proper service of his subject 
matter, often with exquisite sensibility. 

Vbrsb: ^ Flourish Upon Fancy (1577 ; 1582), 
cd. T. Park, in Heliconia, I (1815); B.'r Botcer 
qJ Deligbu (1591; I 597 )> ^d. H. E. Rollins 
(1933); Melancholic Humours (1600), ed. G. B. 
Harrison (1929); No WMpping No Tripping 
(i6ot), ed. C. Edmonds, in Isham Reprints 
(1895 ).—Paosb: The Wil of Wit (i 597 )i ed. 
J. O. Halliwell-Phillipps (t86o) \ Grunellos 
Fortune (1640), cd. E. G. Morice (1936); 
Characters Upon Essays (1615), cd. Sir S. E. 
Brydges, in Arcadia, I (1815); Fantastichs 
(1624 ?).—Works in Verse and Prose, ed. A. B. 
Grosart (1879, not complete); Poems by N.B. 
[not hitherto repr.], ed. J. Robertson (1952); 
A Mad World My Masters And Other Prose 
Works, cd. U. Kentish-Wright (1929). 

E. Blunden, *N. D.'s Prose’, in Votive 
Tablets (t^31); E. M. Tappan/N. B.’s Verse’, 
in Pub. Mod. Lang. Assoc., 13 (2898); C. N. 
Grecnough, 'N. B.*, in Kittcridge Anniv. 
Papers (1913); A. H. Bullcn, in Elizabethans 
(j 9 M)- B.L.J. 

Bretdn dc los Herreros^ Manuel (^Quel, 
L/Ogroflo 1796; tMadrid 1873), Spanish 
playwright. He fought in the war of 
independence and became director of the 
national library and permanent secretary 
of the Royal Academy. With the excep¬ 
tion of the play Elena (1834) and two weak 
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historical dramas, romanticism left him 
untouched. The bulk of his 175 plays 
followed the pattern set by young Moratin 
with a growing tendency towards the por¬ 
trayal of middle-class customs, c.g. Escuela 
de matrimonio. He is not a creator of 
great characters but his clear style and 
wntty, unembittered social satire produced 
good play's such as Marcela, o eval de las 
tres, El pelo de la dehesa and Mu/rete y 
verds, 

Obros (5 voU, 1883*84); Teatro, ed. Alonso 
Cort^, in Clos. Cast. (1928); One of Many, tr. 
W. Knapp Jones, in Spanish One^Act Plays 
in English {Texas, 1934). 

G. Le Gcntil, Le poite M. B, de lot H. et la 
socHU espognole de X830 d i860 (19^); Miguel 
de Molins, B. de los H., recuerdos de su vida y 
de tus obras (1883). R.M.N. 

Breugheh Gbrrit Hbkdricksz van 
(•Antwerp c. 1573; f Amsterdam 5 I ^635), 
Dutch printer and poet in the Redcrijker 
tradition (motto: * Bedcnct u tis tijt ’). 
Besides poetry of little value he wrote 
several farces and plays of some merit. He 
also completed Coor^ert*s translation of 
the Decameron. 

De ixoeede 50 lustige historien ofte meucet- 
chedenjoh. Boecatii (160$); Boertighe Cluchten 
(2 vols, c. x6io); Cupido's Lusthof ende der 
amoureusen Boogaert (1613). 

J. J. Mak, Vier Excellenie Cluchten (1950). 

J.J.M. 

Brcwer> Anthony (ti6z4?), English 
dramatist and member of an unidentified 
company of players whose LoveSick King 
was revived (as The Perjured Nun) at the 
King’s Theatre in 1680, and was reprinted 
by Chetwood in 1750. 

The Love-Sick King (1655; cd. A. E. H. 
Swaen, Bang, XVIII, 1907). B.L.J. 

Brewer^ Thomas (Jl. 1624), English mis¬ 
cellaneous writer, probably author of The 
Countre Wr/e. A Comedie (1647), some¬ 
times confused with Anthony Brewer. 

The Merry Devil of Edmonton (2631; ed. 
W. A. Abrams, 194a). B.L.J. 

Brewster, Sm David (•Jedburgh 11 XII 
1782; coiSzo Juliet Maepherson, C01857 
Jane Purnell; fMelrose xo II 1868), Scot¬ 
tish physicist and philosopher. Graduated 
in divinity at Edinburgh and then turned 
to natural science. One of the projectors 
of the British Association; principal of St 
Salvator and St Leonard’s, St Andrews, 
1838; end principal of Edinbtirgh Univer¬ 
sity, 1859. His most important literary 
wox^ is Memoirs of the Ufe^ Writings^ arui 
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Discoveries of Sir Isaac Newton (1855), still 
a standard biography and conimentar>'. 

L. Playfair, Sir D, B. (1868). J.K. 

Brczovid, Titus (•Zagreb 1757; 

29 X 1804), Croat poet and satirist. Ex¬ 
cept for the composition of one religious 
play, he devoted himself to his priestly 
duties until his latter years when he began 
to publish pocms» the best of which are 
written in satirical vein in the kajkavshi 
dialect. These give a diverting picture of 
contemporary Zagreb life and express a 
tolerant and enlightened outlook equally 
critical of clerical bigotry and extreme 
liberalism. Little of his work is now 
extant. 

Diogenes, Hi sluga dveh zgubleneh bratov 
(1804). S.C. 

Brice (Brixius), Germain (•Auxerre 
before 1500; French ecclesiastic, 

scholar and neo-Latin poet. His immense 
erudition procured him great contem¬ 
porary fame. 

Chordigera (1513 : epic on a naval action be¬ 
tween a French and an English vessel); Car- 
mina(i$ig ); tr. St John Chiysostom's Dialogus 
de episcopatu (1528). 

D. Murarasu, La poltie niolatine (1928); P. 
Van Tieghem, Litt. latine de la Renaissance 

(1944). F.W. 

Bridel^ Bedrich (•Vysok6 M^to 1619; 
fKumi Hora 15 X 1680), Czech poet and 
religious writer. Bridcl was a Jesuit mis¬ 
sionary who played an active part in the 
recovery of the Czechs for the Roman 
Catholic church. His religious poetry be¬ 
longs to the best Czech vernacular literary 
work of the period. 

yeslilky (1658); Co Botlk? (1658; ed. 

J. Valica, t 93 ^)- 

Z. Kalisu, Ceskd baroko (1941; containing 
texts and a crit. study). R.A. 

Brideli Phiupfb (•Begnins, Vaud 20 XI 
^7575 tMontreux 20 V 1845), Swiss 
clergyman, known as It Doyeti BrideL In¬ 
spired by the idea that French Switzerland 
must have an autonomous national poetry, 
he sought to reveal to his compatriots their 
heritage of history^ landscape, folklore and 
dialect. His literary influence as the 
initiator of helvdtisme and discoverer of U 
gdnU du lieu exceeds the intrinsic artistic 
value of his works. 

PodsUt helvdliennes (1782); Le Conservaieur 
suiste{i2 vols, 1855-58). 

G. de Reynold, Le Doyen B. et Us origines de 
la literature tuisse romande (1909). J.P.l. 

Bridget (Biroitta) Saint (•Finsta 1302 
or 1303; 0Q13J6 Ulf Gudmarsson (ti344): 

23 ^ 


tRome 23 VII 1373), Swedish visionar>\ 
Bom of one of the noblest families in the 
land, Bridget received a good religious up¬ 
bringing and enjoyed a happy marriage, 
with eight children. After her husband's 
death she dedicated her existence to reli¬ 
gion. She went to Rome in 1349, where 
she lived, excepting for pilgrimages {inter 
alia to Jerusalem), until her death, and 
succeeded in wresting permission from the 
pope to found * Fralsarens Orden', a con¬ 
gregation to fall within the Augustine 
Order. Vadstena Stiftelscn, the first result 
of this plan, became a centre of northern 
culture during the late middle ages. Brid¬ 
get was canonized in 1391. Her Revela^ 
tiosics (or Visions) she apparently dictated 
in Swedish to her confessors; translated 
into Latin they were widely read. They 
contain powerful and poetic fulminations 
against the wickedness of the papacy and 
of the Swedish crown, and reveal Bridget 
as an ambitious, vigorous and outspoken 
woman. 


Revelationes Sancte Bir4'il/ue(Lubcck. 1492); 
Heliga Birgittas Uppenbarelser (Old Swedish 
tr.), ed. G. E. Klemming (5 vols, 1857—84); 
Den Heliga Birgittas Uppenbarelser i Urval, 
modem Swedish tr. R. Steffen (1909); 
Revelationes; Transtasio suecana e codice, ed. 
M. Wesson (1949); The Revelations of S. BiV- 
gitta, cd. W. P. Gumming (1929); Acta et 
processuscanonisationisS, Birgittae,cd. I.Collijn 
(1924-31). 

E. Fogelklou, Birgitta (1919); K. B. West- 
man, Birgittastudier (1911); T. Schmid, BiV- 
gitta och hennes uppenbarelser (1940); E. Pcaccy, 
5 . Birgitta of Sxoeden (1933). 

B.M.E.M.; A.H.J.K. 


Brienne, John, Count of (•! 148 ?; 
fConstantinoplc 1237), king of Jerusalem. 
A Frenchman by birth, John m^cs a brief 
appearance in Italian literature with a 
'discordo*—a type of loosely-knit catxzone 
imitated from the French ‘ lai *—written for 
music and dancers, perhaps on the occa¬ 
sion of the wedding of his daughter Jolanda 
with the emperor Frederick II in 1225. 
Shortly after this he quarrelled with the 
emperor, going over to his enemy, pope 
Gregory IX. He himself became em¬ 
peror of the cast at Constantinople in 1231. 

E. Monaci, Crestomazia ital. dei primi secoli 
(1912); V. De Bartholomocis, Primordi della 
lirica d*arie in Italia (1943); G. Bertoni, // 
Duecento (and cd. 1930). K.P. 


Brillat-SavariD, Anthelme (•Bcllcy i IV 
*755 5 fP^ris 2 II i8z6), French gastro¬ 
nome, was a jurist who was forced to leave 
France during the Terror. He spent some 
years in the United States, returning home 
in 1796. Appointed counsellor to the 
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‘cour de cassation \ he wrote several works 
on lejral antiquities. His main work was 
his Fhysiologie du gCfHt, a charming and 
penetrating series of reflections on the 
pleasures of the tabic. 

Physiologie du goilt, ou M/ditotions <U gastro^ 
nomte transrendante^ ourrage theorique, Au- 
torique et d Vordre du jour (2 vols, 1826: Eng. 
tr. 1884). 

H. dc Balzac, ‘Vie dc B.-S.\ in suppl. to 
Biographie unix‘erselU\ M. dcs Ombiaux, La 
physiologie du goi 3 t de B.- 5 . (1937). D.H. 

Brinckerinck, Johannes (*Zutphcn 1359; 
f Deventer 26 III 1419), founder and rector 
of the nunnery at Diepenveen. Nine of 
the extempore sermons he preached for the 
nuns have been recovered as reported by 
Lijsbct van Delft and edited by Rudolf 
Dier« 

Ed. W. Moll in Kerkhist. Archief, iv (1866); 
\V. J. Kilhlcr, J, D, en zijn kloosier le Diepen^ 
veen (and ed. 1914); A. Hyma, Tfu Clrristian 
Rennissattce (1925) and The Brethren of the 
Common Life (1950). J.J.M. 

Brlnckman, John (^Rostock 3 VII 1814; 
tGOstrow 29 IX 1870), Low German poet 
and winter. The son of a Rostock family 
of merchants, he became a lawyer, spent 
some time in America and finally settled as 
teacher in Giistrow. Next to Fritz Reuter 
he is the outstanding representative of 
Mecklenburg literature, a master of the 
short story, with a vigorous prose style. 
He also tried to write in High German, but 
thereby rather frittered away his talents. 
His early Seelicder and High German baU 
lads are influenced by English and German 
romantic poets; his unfinished cycle of 
romances Die Tochter Shakespeares (1881) 
shows greater poetical power* But he 
found his real vocation in the Low German 
short story and, to a lesser degree, lyric. 
Stimulated by the popular * Schnurre * 
(humorous anecdote), which was also 
Reuter's starting point, he was very suc¬ 
cessful with animal stories which he 
enriched with fairy*tale lore (Fotrun Sunen^ 
tgeU HSger up). He is his best in the 
description of the property-proud Rostock 
bourgeoisie whom he enshrined with loving 
humour in Kasper-Ohm un ik (1855, and 
ed. 1868) and De Gencralreeder (1886). 

Prose: Voss un Swittiegel oder Dai Briiden 
gtihi Qm (1854); Ptlet Lurenz hi (1868); 

t/fu’ Herrgott up Reisen (1870); Hdger up 
(1885).— Verse: Vogel Grip (2859).—P/an- 
deuuche Werke, ed. Plattdeutsche Glide Ros¬ 
tock (7 vols, 1924-34). 

U. Zierow, 'J. B.-Schrifttumin Mitt, 
Quickbom, 27 (2934); W. Rust, X B.*s hoeh^ 
und niederdeuUche Diehttmgen (19x3); W« 
Schmidt, y. B., setn Leben und seine Werke 


(1914); \V. Scelmann, Ntedcrdt. Jahrb., 43 
(1917); H. Tcuchcrt, ibid., 51 (2926) and 
Mitt. Quickbom, 42 (195 O* G.C. 

Brink, Jan ten (•Appingedam 15 VI 
1834; 19 VII 1901), Dutch pro¬ 

fessor of literature at Leiden, wrote 
anecdotical but bibliographical ly tixist- 
worthy studies of Dutch and European 
literature. 

De roman in brieven (1889); Gesehiedenis der 
Seder I, Letterkunde (1899); GesehiedenU der 
Noord-Nederl. LeUerett in de XlXe eeuto (and 
cd. by T. H. de Beer, 3 vols, 1904, with biog. 
and biblio.). J.W.W. 

Brito, Bernardo de (^Almeida 13 IX 
1568; -fibid, 27 II 1617), Portuguese his¬ 
torian. A Cistercian monk, Brito began the 
vast history of Portugal, Monarchixi Lusi* 
tana, later continued by various others. 
Devoid of historical value his work never¬ 
theless has great stylistic merits and in¬ 
augurates the classic^ period of Portuguese 
prose. 

Monorchia Lusitona, I (1597); Primeira 
parte da Chronica de Cister (1602); Elogios dos 
Reis de Portugal (1603); Stgun^ parte da 
Monorchia Lusitana (t6^)» 

A. Pimenta, Os historidgrqfos de Alcobofo 
(1943). T.P.W. 

Brlto» Duarte db { fl . 1490), Portuguese 
poet. One of the most sensitive of those 
included in the Cancioneiro geral (see 
Cancioneiros). Deep melancholy and a 
feeling for nature pcrv'adc his most notable 
composition which describes a fantastic 
journey in the allegorical manner already 
popularized in Spain by Santillana. 

Cancioneiro geral (1516; vol. I of cd. of G. 
Guimardes, 1910). 

T. Braga, *D. de B.', in Poetas palacianos 
(1871). T.P.W. 

Brlzcux, Auguste (*Lorient 12 IX 1803; 
fMontpellicr 16 IV 1858), French poet. 
A Breton by birth and friend of Vigny ond 
Barbier, he spent his life wandering be¬ 
tween Paris, Brittany and Italy. His work, 
lyrical and sentimental in kind, includes 
elegies (Marie, 1831), an epic poem (Lei 
Bretons, 1845), a book on the art of poetry 
(La Poitique nouvelle, 1855) and a number 
of poems in the Breton language (La Harpe 
d'Armorique, 1844); and a translation of 
Dante (1840). 

Les Temaires (1841); Histoires poitiques 
(1851).—^uvrer, ed. A. Dorchain (4 vols, 
1910-12). 

Abb6 Lecique, A. B. (1898); L. Tiercelio, 
Bretons de lettres (1903). M.G.; J.P.R. 

Brocense, El: sec SAnchez db las 
Brozas, F. 
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Brockes, Barthold Hinrich (•Hamburg 
22 IX i68q; fibid. 16 1 1747), German 
poet. Brockcs studied in Halle, toured 
Europe and became in 1720 a Hamburg 
senator. He translated Pope (Essay on 
Alan) and Thomson (Seasons) and was 
also a prolitic original poet. Brockes's 
st>’le is a simplification of 17th-century 
baroque. His naive poetr>' treats physical 
objects and phenomena (the human 
body, birds, the weather, etc.) seeking to 
impart knowledge and to inculcate the 
aptness for man's use of all things created 
by God. 

Daphms (1733); Irdisches Versniigen in Goit 
(9 V0I9, 1721-48); selection in Deut5c)ie 
Literatur in Entzcicklungsreih^n^ Aufkldrung^ 
vol. 2, ed. F. Bruggemann (1930); Werke, cd. 
J. J. Eschenburg (5 vols, 1800). 

D. F. Strauss, B. and Reimarus (1876); K. 
Lohmeycr, B. in seinen Gediehien (1935). 

H.B.C. 

Broder, Berl, mid-i9th-ccntury Yiddish 
poet, lived in eastern Poland. His sub¬ 
jects are mostly the poor and their 
misery. 

Collected poems (^Varsaw 1876; Zhitomir 
1882). J.S. 

Brodzinski, Kazimiekz Maciej Jozm-* 
(•Krdldwka 8 III 1791; fDresden 10 X 
Polish poet, literary critic and trans¬ 
lator, was in turn soldier, teacher and pro¬ 
fessor of Polish literature (Warsaw). In 
poetry he advocated aclassical form with the 
romantic content, combined with national 
and popular characteristics. Hislyricsshow 
a quiet pre-romantic melancholy, and in 
idylls (c.g. tVieslatv) Gessner^s influence is 
noticeable. Fie believed in some messianic 
future for Poland (Postanie), 

Verse: PUlni rolnikdw (1819); WiestaiQ 

i iSao; Eng. tr. J. Bowring in Sptdtnens of the 
^olish j^ts, 1827); Postage do bract uygnan^ 
cbto (1838).— Various : O klasycznoM i toman^ 
tyezncici tudziez o duehu poezji poUkiej (1818); 
O rntrodouvici Polakdto (1831).—Collected 
works: Dziela (10 vols, 1842-44). 

F. S. Dmochowski, O zycin i pistnach K. 
Brodzinshiego (1871); B. Gubrynowicz, K, B., 
Zytvoi i deieia, (1917); A. Lucki, 

Mtodoii K. Bfodzimkiego (1917}. S.S. 

BrocclMerty Karel (^Ghent 1767; fAalst 
II VIII 1826), Flemish writer of witty dia¬ 
logues in the Spectator manner (Dagelyks 
ftieutvs van vader Roeland^ *793 and 

De Sysse^Panne ofte <Un Estamind der ouder** 
lingen, 1795^^8), in which he propagated 
Voltairian rationalism, liberalism and cos¬ 
mopolitanism, He also wrote the flrst short 
story in Flemish, cn Mietje (1811), 


Break, Lambrecht van den (•Rotterdam 
30 VIII 1805; tx6XII 1863), Dutch poet. 
His work includes poems for children. 

Kagelatcn en t.'crspreide gedichten (1864, with 
biog. and biblio.). J.W.W. 

Brockhuizen, Jo.an van (•Amsterdam 
20 XI 1649: fAmstelveen 15 XII 1704), 
Dutch poet, scholar and soldier; admirer 
and editor of Propertius and Tibullus, 
wrote Latin poems and excellent Dutch 
love poetr>' in Hooft’s manner. 

Gedichten (1677 ; with J. Pluimcr) ; Gcdich^ 
tended. D. van Hoogstraten (with biog., 1712). 

J. A. Worp. V. in Tijdschr. v. Nederl. 

T. en Lett-, 10 (1891). J.W.W. 

Brofferio, Angelo (•Castelnuovo Calcea, 
-Asti 6 XII 1S02; fLjOC2n\o j866), Italian 
poet, dramatist, historian and critic. An 
ardent patriot, he was imprisoned in 1831 
for his political activities and released on 
the accession of Charles Albert. In 1848 
he became leader of the democratic party 
of the Piedmontese parliament and a tierce 
opponent of Cavour. Many of his poems, 
in Piedmontese dialect, arc satirical in 
character (e.g. ‘ I segret d*un veil soldk * and 
‘ L'umanitari ’). Among his dramas arc the 
tragedies Eudossia (1825) and Vitige re 
de' GoH (Paris, 1848). In the latter, parti¬ 
cularly, his conception of drama is shown 
to be mainly political. .As a dramatic 
critic, too, he judged plays by political 
rather than artistic standards. Neverthe¬ 
less he had a great love of the theatre and 
had had practical experience of it as a 
member of the Compagnia Rcale Sarda. 

Plays: Idvmeo (1826); Salvator Rosa 
{1827); Aftgelicn Hoffman (1827).— Dialect 
V^ERSE: Raccolta compUla delle canzoni piemon* 
test e dei poenietti di A» B.^ cd. L. De Mauri 
(1902 and 1926). 

A. Colombo, AV/ Centenario di A» B. (1902); 
G. Costetti, La compagnia reaU sat da e H teatro 
italiano (1893). B.R. 

Broke, or Brooke, Arthur (ti 5 <> 3 )> Eng¬ 
lish translator. Brooke's verse translation 
from Bclleforest’s Histoires Tragiques pro¬ 
vided the plot of Shakespeare's Romeo and 
Juliet. Shakepeare's Nurse and some of 
his imagery may also derive from Brooke. 

The Tragicall Historye of Romeus and luJieit 
(2562), ed. P. A. Daniel (New Shakc.speare 
Soc., 1875), ed. J. J. Monro (Shakespeare 
Classics, 1908). 

K. P. Schulze, ' Die EntwickUing dcr Sage 
von Romeo und Julia', in Sh. Jahrbuch, ix 
(1876); R. Fischer, Quelltn su Romeo und Julia 
(1922); R. A. Law, 'On Shakespeare's Changes 
of his Source Material in Renneo and Juliet in 
Texas Univ. Studies, 9 (1929); C. Spurgeon, 
Shakespeare's Imagery (1935). W.AA. 
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Brome, Alexander (*1620; fLondon 
.10 VI 1666), English royalist poet and 
attorney whose bacchanalian songs and 
satire appear in Restoration miscellanies. 
He edited and translated most of Tht Points 
of Horace by Several Persons (1666). 

The Cunnirtg Lovers. A Comedy (1654).— 
Poems Upon Several Occasions (1660); Songs 
and other Poems (1661; repr. A. Chalmers. 
Works of Eng. Poets, VI, 1810). B.L.J. 

Brome, Richard (ti652), English dram¬ 
atist. Brome wa.s a friend of Ben Jonson, 
whose ‘humour’ comedy he imitates in 
most of his plays, most successfully in The 
City IVit and The Antipodes. Brome’s 
coarseness foreshadows Restoration com¬ 
edy, but A Jovial Crew, best of his later, 
more romantic comedies, happily anti¬ 
cipates The Beggar's Opera. 

Five Newe Plays (1653); Five Netoe Plays 
(1659); the remaining five of Brome’s fifteen 
plays were first collected in The Dramatic 
Works of R. B., ed. R. H. Shepherd (1873). 

J. A. Symonds, 'The Dramatic Works of 
R. B.’, reviewed in The Academy {21 March, 
1874); A. C. Swinburne, The ConUmporaries of 
Shakespeare (1919); H. F. Allen, A Study of 
the Comedies of R. B. (1912); C. E. Andrews, 
R. B.t A Study of his Life and Works (1913); 
G. P. Baker, ‘Critical Essay on B.’, in Repre¬ 
sentative English Comedies, III, ed. C. M. 
Gayiey (1914); A. Thaler, ‘Was R. B. an 
Actor f’, in Mod. Lang. Notes, XXXVI (1921); 
A. Harbagc, ‘ Elizabethan—Restoration 
Palimpsest’, in Mod. l^ng. Rev., 35 (1940)- 

W.A.A. 

Bromyarde, Johnde(^. 1390), Domini¬ 
can, chancellor of Cambridge University. 
Although himself an advocate of reform, 
he was strongly anti-WycIiffite. 

Summa praedicantium (Nuremberg, 1485); 
Opus perutilium materiarum praedicabiUum 
(c. 1475). 

G. R. Owst, Preaching in medieval England 
(1926). S.J.L. 

BrontS Family, English writers: Char¬ 
lotte (•Thornton 21 IV 1816; 001854 
Arthur Nicolls; fHaworth 31 II! 1855); 
Emily Jane (•TTiomton 20 VIII 1818; 
fHaworth 19 XII 1848); Anne (•Thorn¬ 
ton 25 III 1820; fScarborough 26 V 1849). 
Three sisters of a precociously gifted 
family—all the other children except 
Branwell (whose authorship of Wuthering 
Heights is not accepted by reputable critics) 
died in childhood. They were brought up 
by Patrick Bronte, their eccentric Irish 
father, and an aunt, in the isolation of 
Haworth parsonage, living in their private 
imagined worlds of Gond^ and Angria (in 
which have been traced some sources of ^e 
novels). Cowan Bridge may have been 


the origin of Jane Eyre’s school, Lowood. 
and M. Hegcr, who taught Charlotte and 
Emily at his school in Brussels, the proto¬ 
type of M. Paul, in Villette, but Charlotte 
went later to a pleasanter school, and her 
relations with M. Hcger were certainly not 
exactly those of Villette and M. Paul. 
Plans for keeping a school fell through, and 
the sisters had a period of difficulty when 
they faced Branwell’s failure, dissipation 
and illness. In 1845 Charlotte, the organ¬ 
izing genius of the family, discovered her 
sisters' writings and arranged the publica¬ 
tion of the collected poems, under the 
pseudonyms of Currer, Ellis and Acton 
Bell. In 1847 each published a novel 
(under the pseudonyms) but Emily and 
Anne wrote little more. Branwell and 
Emily died of tuberculosis in 1848 (Emily 
refusing doctors and staying on her feet 
until she died). Anne died in 1849. Char¬ 
lotte went on writing and took some part in 
the literary life of London, meeting 
Thackeray and making friends with Mrs 
Gaskell. She married her father’s curate 
but died in the year after her marriage. 
Critics have created a pointless posthumous 
literary rivalry between Charlotte and 
Emily (Anne’s talent is slighter, though not 
negligible). Charlotte writes different 
versions of a Cinderella story in which the 
Cinderella bears resemblance to herself, 
and their strength is the realism of this 
central figure whose immediacy and day- 
by-day unfolding convinces in spite of 
violent and implausible incident and an 
over-literary prose style. There is a re¬ 
mote resemblance between Rochester and 
Heathcliff but not between their literary 
contexts: Wutheristg Heights has a lytic 
intensity, a concealed formal control and 
astonishingly accurate factual documenta¬ 
tion. Like the best of Emily’s uneven 
verse, it writes of man and nature and 
their relationship, with a mystic’s passion. 

Poems by Currer, EUis, and Acton Bell 
(1845); T^ Complete Poems of Emily Jane 
Bronti, ed. C. Snorter and C. W. Hatfield 
(1924): Charlotte BrontM : Jane Eyre (3 vols, 
1847}; Shirley (3 vols, 1849); Villette (3 vols, 
*853); The ^ofessor (a vob, 1857); Emma (a 
fragment, pub. with notice by Thackeray, in 
The Comhill, x86o).— Emily BrontA: 
Wuthering Heights (3 vols, 1847 with Agnes 
Grey; ed. H. W. Gaxrod, 1930).— Anns 
Bront8 : Agnes Grey (with Wuihenng Heights, 
1847): The Tenant of Wildfeli Hall (3 vols, 
X848]. —The Shakespeare Head Bronl/(ao vols, 
X932I. 

E. Gaskell, The Ufe of C. B. (2 vols, 1857): 
A. M. E. Robinson, E. B. (1883); A. Birrell, 
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Fcut and Fiction (1897); \V. W. Yates, Tiu 
Father of the Brontes {1897): A. Law, Patrick 
Bramccll Bronti (1924); A. Law, Ermly Jane 
Bronti (1925); R. Langbridge. C. B., a 
Psychological Study (1929); W. T. HalCv A. B. : 
her Life and Writings (1929); K. A. R. Sugden, 
A Short History of the Brontes (i 9 ^ 9 ); C. Simp¬ 
son, E. B. (1929); G. Bradby, The Brontts 
(1932); E. F. Benson, C. B. (1932); I. C. 
Willis, The Brontes (1933); V. Moore, The Life 
and Eager Death of E. B. (1936); F. S. Dr>', 
The Sources of Wuthering Heights (1937); M. 
Lane, The B. Story (1953). B.H. 

Brooke> Arthur: see Broke. 

Brooke, Charlotte (•Cavan 1740; 
fLongford 29 III 1793), Irish writer, 
daughter of Henry Brooke, by whom she 
was educated. She became interested in 
Gaelic through hearing a labourer read 
from a Gaelic MS. and devoted herself to 
its study. Her Reliques of Irish Poetry 
(1789) was the hrst significant English 
translation of early Irish poetry. 

School for Christians {1791).—A. Crosslcy 
Seymour, Memoir (t8t6). R.McH. 

Brooke, Christopher (ooLondon 19 XII 
1619 Mary Jacob; fibid, II 1627/8), English 
poet who was ^ chamber fellow' to Donne 
in Lincoln’s Inn and friendly with con« 
temporary men of letters. 

Complete Poems, cd. Grosart (1872); The 
Ghost of Richard III (1614; repr. Collier, 
Shakes. Soc. 1884). B.L.J. 

Brooke, Henry (•Cavan c. 1703; tDublin 
10 X 1783), Irish author. Had several 
tragedies produced in Dublin and London. 
His most successful work was The Fool of 
Quality (1766)^ a five •volume novel, 
humorous, observant, philosophical. He 
was a friend of Swift, Pope, Garrick. 

PtAYS: Gustavus Vasa (1739); The Earl of 
Moreland (1766); The Earl of Essex (1749). 
—Novel : Juiiet GreviUe (1^44).—Compleu 
Works of H. B., cd. C. Brooke (1792). 

1 . D’Olicr, H. B. (1816). R.McH. 

Brooks, Charles WiLL!A5t Shirley, 
pseud. Epicurus Rotundas (•London 29 
IV x8x6; 001853 Emily Walkinshflw; 

14 V z 880)1 ^glish novelist, playwright 
and humorist, who succeeded Mark Lemon 
as editor of Punch, 1870. 

Play: Anything for a Change (1848).— 
Novel : Aspen Court: a Story of our oten Time 
( 1854).— Verse : Wit and Humour: Poems from 
Punch (187s). 

G. S. Leyard, A Great Punch Editor (1907). 

R.M.H. 

Broome, William (•Haslington 3 V 
1689; 001762 Mrs Elizabeth Clarke; fBath 
x6 XI 1745), English versifier who, with 


Elijali Fenton, assisted Pope to translate the 
Odyssey, contributing classical scholarship, 
notes and eight complete books (II, VI, 
VIII. XI, XII, XVI, XVIII, XXIII). 

S. Johnson, Lives of the Poets (1771); W. 
Elwin and \V. Court hope, Pope* s Correspond 
dence (1871-72). R.M.H. 

Brorson, Hans Adolph (•Randrup 20 VI 
1694; 001722 Cathrine Steenbek Clausen. 
coX 1742 Johanne Christine Riese; 

3 VI 1764), Danish poet. He began his 
career as private tutor in North Slcsvig; 
while there he came under the influence of 
German pietism, then became a parson in 
North Slesvig, and eventually (x 740 
bishop of Ribe. His private life was 
clouded by many sorrows. 

In his hymns and sacred poetry Brorson 
interprets a pietist Christianity, and many 
of his hymns are translated from German 
h>Tnns. Most valuable arc his original 
h>'mns, which arc inspired by a deep reli- 
gious mysticism, combined with a longing 
for the liberation of the soul from temporal 
life. 

Troens rare Klenodie (1739); Svanesang 
(1765).— A. Brorsons samlede Skrifter (3 
vols, 195 X)- 

A. D. Jorgensen, H. A. B. (1887); John 
Hansen, B. og hans Brodre (1894); C. Koch, 
H. A. B. (1920); L. J. Koch, Salmedigteren 
Brorson (1932). E.B. 

BrosbelL Johan Carl Christian, pseud. 
Caric Etlar (•Fredcricia 7 VIII 1816; 
003 XII 1851 Hansine Erasmine Thor- 
bjomsen, 001889 Olga Augusta Schultz; 
+Gentofte 9 V 1900), Danish novelist and 
short-story writer. His novels, in the 
style of Dumas phe, arc highly entertaining 
but of little artistic value. He was the 
most universally read Danish author of his 
time. 

Madsalune (1841); Gongehavdingen (1853; 
Eng. tr. The Gynga Chief, 193*) 5 Dronmngens 
Vagtmester (1855); Fangen ^a Kalm (1877). 

A^BroshM^TrakafCarlBrosbelU . . .Lit; 
og Hjem (1909); A. C. Etlar, / Samliv med 
Carit Etl^ (2 vols, 1924-25). E.B. 

Brosterhuysen, Johan van (•1596; tlX 
1650), Duti writer, professor of botany. 
He is mainly of importance because of his 
interest in ^e great men of the Muider- 
kring (q-v.), where, a good clavichord 
player himMlf, he practised the art of 
music. 

J. H. Scheltenta de Hcere, in Tijdschr. der 
Vereniging voor Ned. Mu^iekgeschiedenis, 8 
(1907). A.M.B.W. 

Brougham^ Henry Peter, Baron 
Brougham and Vaux (•Edinburgh 19 IX 
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1778; 001821 Mary Anne Spalding; 

tCannes 7 V 1868), English law reformer^ 
orator and lord chancellor^ author of mis¬ 
cellaneous works on an astonishing variety 
of subjects. 

Historical Skttchts of Statesmen uho flour• 
ished in time of George ill (1839-43); Life and 
Times of Henry\ Lord Brougham (3 vols, 1871); 
Albert Lunel: or the Chateau of Languedoc 

(1844). 

J. B. At lay, Victorian Chancellors (vol. I, 
1906). R.M.H. 

Broughton, John Cam Mobhouse, Baron 
(•Bristol 27 VI 1786; C01828 Lady Julia 
Hay; fLondon 3 VI 1839), English states- 
m€in, friend and executor of Byron, with 
whom he travelled extensively. 

Historical illustrations of the fourth Canto of 
Childe Harold^ containing dissertation on the 
ntins of Botne (r8i8); Trat els in Albania and 
other prot'inces of Turkey in i8og (2 vols, 1855); 
Italy: Remarks made in several visits (1859); 
Recollections of a Long Life (5 vols, 1865). 

E. R. P. Vincent, Byron^ Hobhome^ Foscolo 

(1949). R.M.H. 

Brown, Chables Brockden (Philadelphia 
17 I 1771; €01804 Elizabeth Linn; ^ibid. 
zz II 1810), American novelist. Of a 
wealthy Quaker family, gave up law to 
become the first American professional 
writer. While attempting * native matter 
in native fiction', he imported the political 
philosophy of Godwin and the sensational 
devices of gothic romance. In Alcuin 
(1798), he affirmed women’s rights; in his 
best novel, Wietond (1798), he treated de¬ 
mentia. Admired by Shelley, Keats, Poe 
and other writers, he never became 
popular. 

Ormond (1799); Arthur Mervyn (1799); 
Edgar Huntly (i 799 ); Clara Hoicard (1801); 
Jane Talbot (x8oi); Memoirs of Cartcin, The 
Biloqttist (1815); The Novels of C. fl, (6 vols, 
1887). 

M. S. Vilas, C. B..* A Study of Early 
American Fiction (1904). H.L.C. 

Brown, George Douglas (•Ochiltree 
26 I 1869; fLondon 28 VIII 1902), Scot¬ 
tish novelist. Educated Ayr Academy, 
Glasgow University and BallioL Pub¬ 
lished The House unth the Green Shutters 
(1901) under the name of * George Doug¬ 
las’. This, in deliberate contrast to the 
sentimentality of the * Kailyard ’ school, 
depicts Scottish village life with great ex¬ 
actness, but is grim beyond realism, with¬ 
out kindness or humour. 

C. Lennox, G. Z). (with reminiscences by 
A. Melrose, 1903); W. M. Parker, Modem 
Scottish Writers (1917); E. Muir, Latitudes 
(1924); G. Blake, Barrie and the Kailyard 
School (t9si). O.W.C. 


Brown, John (•Biggar 23 9 1810; <01839 
Catherine Mackay; f Edinburgh 11 V 
1882), Scottish essayist. Educated at the 
high school and university, Edinburgh; 
M.D. 1833. Brown made his literary de¬ 
but in 1846 with an attractive essay on art; 
and in 1853 appeared the first of his series 
of essays, Horae Subsecivae. His output 
was very limited; but his essays rank high 
in charm, humour, close observation of the 
life around him, and intimate directness of 
style, 

Horae Subsecivae (1858-82; ed. Austin 
Dobson, 1907). 

A. L^ng, Adventures amottg Books (1005); 
J. T. Brown, Dr John Brotax (1903); E. T, 
McLaren, Dr J, B, and his Sister Isabella 
(1890). J.K. 


Brown, Thomas (•Shifnal 1663; fLondon 
26 VI 1704), English miscellaneous writer, 
who is renowned for his verse rejoinder ‘ I 
do not like thee, Doctor Fell*. Brown 
was notorious for his manner of living, 
spending much time in a tavern in Gowers 
Row in The Minorics. As a writer of 
satire and comic verse he was involved in 
feuds with Blackmorc, Collier, Sherlock 
and Durfey. Brown was particularly 
antagonistic to Dryden whom he attacked 
in Reflections on the Hind and the Panther 
(1688; part ii, 1690; part iii, 1691), writing 
under the pseudonym of Dudley Tomkin- 
son. He has erroneously been supposed the 
editor of The London Spy. B.LJ. 

Works (3 vols, 1707-08; enlarged, 1715); 
Amusements, Serious and Comical and other 
tcorks (1700; cd. A. L. Haward, 1927). 

E. N. S. Thompson, ^T. fe. and the satirists^ 
in Mod. Lang. Notes (1918); B. Boyce, T. £. 
of facetious memory (1939). J.R.B. 

BrowDi Thomas Edward (•Douglas 5 V 
1830; 00x857 Amelia Stowell; fClifton, 
30 X 1897), Manx poet. Brown had a suc¬ 
cessful career as a schoolmaster at Clifton. 
His poems in Manx and English C A garden 
is a lovesome thing’) show considerable 
technical ingenuity. 

The Collected Poems <d T. E. B. (1900); 
Ttventy^three Poems (i93x)« B.H. 

Browne^ C. F.: see Ward, Artemus, 

Browne, Isaac Hawkins (*Burton*oa- 
Trent 21 I 1705; fLondon 14 II 1760), 
English imitative versifier, composing in 
Latin and English, whose conversation 
charmed Johnson. 

A Pipe of Tohaeeo (1736); De Animi 7 m- 
mortalitate (1754; Jenyns. 1754); 

Poems upon various streets, Latin ana Emlish 
(1768). R.M.H. 
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Browtie> Sir Thomas {♦London 19 X 
1605; 001641 Dorothy Milekan*i; ‘\ibid, 
19 X 1682), English physician and writer. 
He travelled in Ireland. France and Italy 
before settling at Shipden Hall near Hali¬ 
fax. Here he wrote Religio Medici before 
moving to Norwich in 1637. The work 
not only expounds his religious beliefs but 
also contains essays, showing considerable 
erudition and psychological insight, on 
divers subjects. Two unauthorized editions 
in 1642 led to a controversy with Sir 
Kenelm Digby, before Browne’s own 
edition appeared in 1643. In his letters 
colloquial, he is famed for the ornate style 
of Urnt^Buriall, but is often involved and 
obscure in Religio Medici. 

Religio Medici, cd. J.-J. Dcnonain (1953); 
Psfttdodoxia Epidemica (1646; 1656); Hydrota- 
phia, Urne^Buriall (1658; cd. \V. A. Grecnhill. 
1896); A Letter to A Friend (1690); Chrittion 
Morols (cd. J. Jeffrey, 1716).—R'c/rir, ed. G. 
Keynes {6 vols, 1928-31). 

Sir Edmund Gosse, Sir T. B. (1905); A. C. 
Howell, ‘Sir T. B. and Seventeenth-Century 
Scientific Thought ^ Studies Philol., XXI 1 
(1925); E. S. Merton. Science and Imagination 
in Sir T. B. (1949). 

G. Keynes, A Bibliography of Sir T. B. 
(1924)' B.LJ. 

Browne^ William (•Tavistock 1590 ?; 
CO 1628; t*645?), English poet. Browne 
wrote elegies, sonnets, and pastoral and alle¬ 
gorical narratives in a fluent Spenserian 
style. The vague allegory and conventional 
picturesqueness of Briiannid's Pastorals are 
enlivened by homely descriptions of his 
native Devonshire. The early work of 
Milton and Keats shows signs of Brotvne's 
influence. 

Tuo Elegies (one by C. Brooke, 1613): 
Britannia's Pastorals, Book I (1613); Books I 
and II (i6r6); Book 111 (incomplete, ed.T. C. 
Croker, 1852); The Shepheards Pipe (contains 
work by other poets. 1614); The Inner Temple 
Masque (first pr. in T. C^vies’s edition of 
Browne’s Works^ 3 voU, 1772); Original Poems 
never before Published, ed. Sir E. Brydges 
(1815); The Whole Works of William Broume, 
^d. W, C. Hazlitt (2 vols, 1868-69); The 
Poetical Works of William Brotene, ed. G» 
Goodwin (with intro, by A. H. Bullen, 1894). 

F. W. Moorman, William Browne (Stnus- 
burg, 1897); W. W. Grcgi Pastoral Poetry and 
Pastoral Drama (1906); P. Sidney, TTte Subject 
of All Verse (1907); H. Ashton, Du Bartas en 
Angleierre (1908); G. Tillotson, • Towards a 
Text of Browne’s BriUsnma's Pastorals', in 
The Library, XI (1930). W.A.A. 

Browning^ Elizabeth Barritit, nie Bar¬ 
rett Moulton, later changed to Barrett 
Barrett (•Durham 6 III 1806; 00x846 
Robert Browning; fFlorence 30 VI 1861), 
English poet. A aemi-invalid, Elizabeth 


lived and wrote in the seclusion of her 
Wimpole Street room until she escaped 
with BrowTiing, to be cut off by her father, 
and to regain health in Italy. 'Fhere her 
son was bom. There she wrote, made 
friends, and took an interest in European 
liberalism. This social interest invigorated 
the sentimental pseudo-medievalism of 
her worst poetr>'; perhaps even better 
than her sonnets are the moving protests 
of ^The Cr>' of the Children’ and her 
unfairly neglected Aurora Leigh, a thesis 
poem of some psychological depth. 

Verse: The Bottle of yiarathon (1820); An 
Essay on Slind and Other Poems (1S26); 
Prennetheus Bound, tr.frorti she Greek of Aeschy¬ 
lus, and ^JisceUaneous Poems (1833); The 
Seraphim and Other Poems (1838); Poems by 
E. Barrett Barrett (1844); The Runauay Slat e 
at Pilgrim's Point (1849): Aurora Leigh (1857); 
Poems Before Congress (i860) ; Last Poems, cd. 
R. Browning (1862); The Poetical Works of 
E. B. D. ( 1904).— Prose : The Greek Christian 
Poets, and the English Poets (1863); Letters of 
E. B. B., ed. F. G. Kenyon (1897); letters of 
Robert Drotening and E. B. Barrett (2 vols, 
\^<)q)\I^tters to Her Sister,ad. L. Huxley 1929). 

G.-M. Mcrlcttc, La Vie et V<rur.'re d'E. B. 
(1906); P. Lubbock, E. B. B. in her Letters 
(1906); I. C. Willis. E. B. B. (1928); I. C. 
Clarke, E. B. B. (1929); D. Hewlett, E. B. B. 

(1953)- B.H. 

Browning) Robert (•Cambenvell, Lon¬ 
don 7 V 1812; 00x846 Elizabeth Barrett; 
fVenicc 12 XII 1889), English poet. A 
precocious child, encouraged by his 
scholarly father w'ho worked in a bank and 
his nonconformist mother, his education 
was desultory. He read and travelled 
w'idely (as far as Russia) w hile still young. 
Pauline, his first long poem, came out when 
he w'as ax. Its autobiography w*as so 
easily recognised that he vow'ed to write 
only impersonal poems in future, and to u 
great extent kept his word. The slow 
recognition of his poetry was perhaps 
the only hardship (apart from his wife’s 
death) in a pleasantly easy life. After 
Sordello (which made wise men question 
their sanity) the public nervously expected 
every poem to be obscure, and his love of 
obliquity and ellipsis, his rough handling 
of rhyme and syntax, but above all his 
difficult subjects, which demanded intellec¬ 
tual activity, fulfilled their fears. His in¬ 
terest in history and science took him into 
strange byways, but his main search was 
for humanity. Like Paracelsus, who came 
to find that love meant the love, not of the 
ideal, but of the imperfect scarred man, 
Browning looks for evil and abnormality, 
partly, as Bagehot said, to contrast perfec¬ 
tion with it, partly because the scars were 
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what interested him. His technical mas- undertook the posthumous publication of 


ter>' of closet drama and the dramatic 
monologue gives the reader a closc-up of 
the madmen and murderers. Men and 
Women brought him popularity and he 
lived to receive honorary degrees and see 
the birth of the Browning Society. 

Pauline (1833); Paracelsus (183s) J Strafford 
(1837); Sordello (1840); Bells and Pomegranates 
(8 nos, 1841*46); Men and Women (2 vols, 
J^SS) i Dramatis Personae (1^64 ); The Ping and 
the Book (4 vol$, 1868-69); Balausirion's 
Adventure (1871); Fifine at (he Fair (1872); 
Ped Cotton Nightcap Country (1873); The Jnn 
Album (1875); Pacchiatrotto (1876); Dramatic 
Idyls (2 series, 1879, 1880); Jocoteria (1883); 
Ferishtah*s Fancies (1884); Asolando (1890).— 
The Complete Works of Robert Brmating, ed. 
A. Birrcll (New York, 1915). 

W. Pater, B. (1901); G. K. Chesterton, B. 
(1903); E. Dowden, Life of D. (1904); A. 
Skemp, R. D. (1916); P. de Rcul, L'Art et la 
Pens/e de R, B. (1929); W. C. do Vonc, A B, 
Handbook (1935); W. H. Griffin and H. C. 
Minchin, Life c>f /?. B, (1938); B. B. Miller, 
R. B,: a Portrait (1952). B.H 

BrownsoD) Orestes Augustus (•Stock- 
bridge, Vt, 16 IX 1803; 001827 Sally 
Hcaly; fDetroit 17 IV 1876), American 
clerg>mian, supported Unitarianism and 
transccndcntalist philosophy; later con¬ 
verted to Roman Catholicism. At first 
sympathetic with the Owenites and then 
with plans for organizing a Workingmen's 
Party, he founded a church for workers in 
Boston. 

Neto Vietes of Christianity^ Society^ and the 
Church (1836); The Convert; or Leaves from 
My Experience (1857); The American Rep^lic: 
Its Constitution^ Tendencies and Destiny (i865). 
—The Works of O. A. B, (20 vols, 1882-1907). 

A* M. Schicsingcr, Jr,, O. A. B.: A Pilgrim*s 
Progress (x 939 ); T* MajTiard, O. B.: Yankee, 
Radical, Catholic (1943). H.L.C. 

Bruce, James (•nr Stirling 14 XII 1730; 
fibid. 27 IV 1794)1 Scottish explorer* 
Educated at Harrow and Edinburgh 
University; consul-general at Algiers, 
1763-65. A man of wide lustorical and 
antiquarian interests, Bruce travelled tire¬ 
lessly in North Africa; and in 1768-71 
made a heroic journey of exploration from 
Cairo into Abyssinia. His accounts were 
received with scepticism, and he published 
his story fully in 1791 as Travels to Dis^ 
cover the Source of the Nile. J.K. 

Bruce, Michael (•Kinnesswood, Kinross 
27 III 1746; fibid. 5 VII 1767), Scottish 
poet. The son of a weaver, Bruce was 
sent to the university at Edinburgh; but 
the strain of poverty, sickness and study 
killed him. His fellow-student John Logan 


Bruce's poems, but is alleged to have with¬ 
held some of the best and put them forth 
later as his own. Bruce was a sensitive, 
obser\'ant and sweetly lyrical poet of 
nature. 

J. Logan, Poems on Several Occasions, by 
Michael Bruce (1770); Poems, cd. J. Mackenzie 
(1914).—J. Mackenzie, £1/^(1905). J.K. 

Brugman, Johannes (•Kampen c. 1400; 
fNijmegen 1473), Dutch Franciscan 
preacher and poet. After his studies in 
Paris he came into contact with the Obser- 
vancy and became its apostle in the Nether¬ 
lands. Many sermons, a number of 
meditations and spiritual poems and a note¬ 
worthy Life of S. Liduina of Schiedam 
have been preserved. 

Sermons ed. D. J. M. Wustenhoff in Ned. 
Archief v. Kerkgesch. (1893); J. B. Poukens in 
Ons Geeslclijk Erf (1934—36); A. v. Dijk, Fer- 
spreide sermoenen vanj. B. (1948); P. Grootens, 
Onuitgegeven sermoenen van J. B. (1949); 
Leven van Jezus, cd. M. Gc^ssens (1947); 
J^'en van S. Liduina, in Acta Sanctorum, 
Aprilis II (1675); G. A. Meyer, Het Leven der 
H. Liduina door J. B. (and ed. 1895). 

W. Moll, Jf. B. en het godsdienstig leven onzer 
vaderen in de /je eeuxo (2 vols, 1854); T. 
Brandsma, * Pater Brugman-problemenin 
Annalen v. d. Ver. t. h. bevorderen v. d. beoef. 
d. Wet. onder de Katholieken in Nederland, 
XXXIII (194a); P. Grootens, 'Bru^an’s 
Leven \*an Jesus*, in Kath. Cult. Tijdschr. 
(1947); A V. Dijk, ^ Brugman als biograaf v. d. 
H. Liduina*, in Bijdr. v. d. Gcsch. v. d. prov. 
dcr Minderbroeders i. d. Nedcrlandcn, V 
(1948); P. Optatus, *De invioed van Huber- 
tinus van Cosale op het Leven van Jesus door 
J.B.*,inOn$ Geestelijk Erf, 33 (1949). J.J.M. 

BriUil> Gustav : see Kara Giorc. 

Bruln^ Claas (•Amsterdam ao II 1671; 
\ibid. 28 XII 1732), Dutch writer of tradi¬ 
tional, emblematical and topographical 
poetry and dramas. 

Zedtdichien (17x5); De zegetralende Vecht 
(1719); De lustplaats Soelen (1723)1 Noerd^ 
Hollandsche Arcadia (1732). J.W.W. 

BriiloWs Caspar (•Altfalkcnberg nr Pyritz 
18 IX 1585; fStraabourg 14 Vll 1627), 
German dramatist, professor of poetry at 
Strasbourg, who wrote plays in Latin for 
his pupils to perform* He is an important 
representative of the Protestant school 
drama* Most of his plays were translated 
into German. Their value is historical only. 

Andromeda (x6tx* tr. 16x2); Elias (1613, tr* 
iti3)\Chariclea{ioi4)\Nebiuadnezar{ioi!^\ 
Goiux Caesar (16x6, tr. x6x6): Moytes 

(1621, tr* 1641). 

H. Schaefer, Hiffische Spuren im protest. 
Schuldrama: C. B. (x93s)* L*W*P* 
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Bnm, Johan Nordal (•B>-n«sset 21 III 
1745; <»I773 Ingeborg Lind; fBergen 
26 VII 1816), Norwegian plawright and 
poet. In Copenhagen he wrote the pseudo- 
classical tragedy Zarine (1772), which 
Wesscl parodied in K^erlighcd uden Strem^ 
per. Brun was inspired by a strong 
patriotism, both in his tragedy Einar Tanf 
beskalver (1772) and in his hymns and 
secular poetry. In 1774 he became bishop 
of Bergen. 

Evangeliske Songe (1786); Alindre Digte 
(1791).—A. H. Winsnes, X A^ B. (1919). 

E.B. 

Brtme^ Joan de, the elder (•Middciburg 
29 V 1588; "fibid, 7 XI 1658), Dutch poet 
and prose writer, attorney at IMiddelburg 
and pensionar>* of Zeeland, belonged to the 
circle of De Zecuwschc Nachtegaal. A 
Calvinist, but also a humanist, friend and 
disciple of Cats, he was after Hooft the 
best Dutch prose writer of the 17th cen¬ 
tury. His main work is Bancketuerk van 
goede gedachtetx (1657), written in a pithy 
style full of worldly wisdom. 

Hemelfeest (1621); Gronds temen van een 
vaste Regieringe (1621); EmbUmata of Zirme^ 
xctTck (1624, illustr. A. v. d. Venne); Nieuxve 
Wijn in oude Ltersacken (1636); SUlgerechten 
etc. (1632). 

C. H. O. M. von Winning, J. de B. de Oude 
(1921); G. A. van Es, *Dc Letterkunde van 
Renaissance en Barok', Album Baur^ IV; P. J. 
Meertens, Lttterkundig leven in Zeeland {1^4^). 

A.M.B.W. 

BrunCi Joan D£, the younger (^Middel- 
burg 16x8; 25 X 1649), Dutch writer, 

cousin of Joan de Brune the elder. His 
poems arc of little literary value, but his 
puntredenen Cessays’) were widely appre¬ 
ciated. He pointed out various things of 
importance in foreign literature. 

Jok en Ernst (1643); Wetsteen der Vemujten 
(1643); Veir^et (1639). 

J. A. Worp, *J. de B. de Jonge’, in Oud- 
Holland, 8 (1890). A.M.B.W. 

Bnmetiire, Ferdinand (^Toulon 19 VII 
1849; tP^iris 19 XII 1906), French literary 
critic. Brunetiire was a professor at the 
Ecole Normale Sup^rieurc and at the Sor- 
bonne and became the editor of the Revue 
des Deux Mondes (1893) and in the same 
year a mcm^r of the French Academy. 

Originally influenced by evolutional 
theories, whi<^ he applied to literature in 
L^Evolution des genres, his criticism later 
became classic and traditionalist in spirit. 
His attacks on the scientific approa^ to 
literature and on other modem tendencies 
(naturalism, positivism) were an important 
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factor in the French idealist reaction of the 
early 20th century. 

Etudes critiques (9 series, 1880-1925); Le 
roman naturaliste (1883); L*Ex olution des genres 
dans riiisSoire de la litt^ature (1890); 
L*Evolution de la poesie lyrique en France ou 
XlXhne siecle (1894); Uisienre de la Utterature 
/ranfaise classique (4 vols, 1895). 

L. R. Richard, F. B. (1905); V. Giraud, 

F. B. (1932); J. Van dcr Luge, Vaciion reli^ 
gieuse de B. (1937). M.G.; J.P.R. 

Brunette Latini (♦Florence; f * 294). 
French prose-writer. A renowned Flor¬ 
entine lawyer, besides Italian works, he 
wrote a practical layman’s encyclopaedia, 
Li Livres don Tresor, during exile in 
France (1260—66). This varied compila¬ 
tion, W'ith its humanistic interest in Cicero 
and Aristotle, was known in the middle 
ages and beyond. 

Li Livres dou Tresor^ cd. F. Carmody (1948). 

M.FX. 

Brtmi, Leonardo (♦Arezzo 1374 ?; fFlor- 
ence 1444), Italian humanist and historian, 
known as Arctino. His Vita di Dante^ 
based on writings previously unknowm and 
subsequently lost, is an important source 
for Dante studies. 

Historiarum Flarentini populi tibri XIL crit. 
cd. E. Santini, in L. M. Muratori, Rerum 
Italicarum Scriptores^ 19 (new cd. 1914-26); 
Ital. tr. D. Acciaiuoli (1476), repr. with Latin 
text (3 vols. 1855-60); Vita di Dante (1847), 
Eng. tr. P. Wickstced, in The Early Lives of 
Dante (1902). 

E. Moore, Dante and Ids early biographers 
(1890). B.R. 

Brunius, Bernardos, 18th-century Dutch 
translator of Sterne (1778-80) and Shake¬ 
speare (1781-82) into excellent prose while 
he sufiered imprisonment for debts at 
Amsterdam. 

M. C. van Hall, Mr Jan Bondi. . . (1845). 

J.W.W. 

Bruno, Giordano (•Nola 1548; fRome 
17 II 1600), Italian philosopher. Or* 
dained in 1572, Bruno soon aroused sus¬ 
picion by his fiery independence and after 
a trial for heresy he fled from Naples, 
thereafter to devote himself to a struggle 
against scholastic dogmatism and the bar¬ 
ren study of Aristotelian philosophy. Ex¬ 
iled from Italy, he travelled in Switzerland, 
France, Germany and England, finding 
everywhere the same learning under dif¬ 
ferent names. In France his Acromatis- 
mus (1586) aroused such opposition that he 
had to flee to Germany. He returned to 
Italy in 1591 and was denounced by a 
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friend. He was condemned as a heretic 
and died at the stake. 

Opere italianc di G. S., crit. cd. G. Gentile 
and V. Spainpanato (2nd ed. 1925 and 1927); 
Opera latifui conscripta {3 vols, 1879-81); / 
dialoghi del Z?., analysis by A. Guzzo (1932).-— 
// Caruietaio (comedy, 1582), cd. E. Sicardi 
(1888). 

V, Spatnpanato, La vita di G. (1921), 
Documenti della idta de G. B. (1932). B.R. 

Brun von Schonebeck (^. 2nd half 13th 
century), Low German poet. In his 
didactic verse he strikes an uneasy balance 
between courtly, chivalrous poetry and 
mysticism, though he has not really 
digested either. He was a member of the 
Magdeburg city aristocracy with which he 
strove to imitate courtly society. His 
main w'orks deal with the great problems of 
theology, but only minor episodes, such as 
the Theophilus legend, show genuine poetic 
ability. 

Hohes Lied, ed. A. Fischer (1893); Ave 
Maria and other pieces, ed. P. Brcucker, 
Nicderdt. Jahrb., XXX (1904); W. Norlind, 
ibid,, LI 11 (1929); P. Karstedt and H. 
Wegener, ibid., 63/64 (1938). 

A. Fischer, Das Hohe Lied des B, v. S. 
(t886); L. WolfT, in Nicderdt.Zs.f. Volkskde, 5 
(1927L A. Bauers, in Nicderdt. Jahrb., 56/57 
(1932)- G.C. 

Bruun, Malthb Conrad (^Thisted 
12 VIII 1775; ooElionore Victoire Doyct; 
fParis 15 XII 1826)^ Danish poet and 
satirist. As a student he was influenced by 
the French Revolution and advanced his 
radical opinions in short-lived periodicals 
and satires. After the publication of 
AristokraternfsCaUchistnus (1796) he went 
into exile, returned to Denmark but in 
r8oo he was exiled permanently. In 
Paris he became one of the greatest geo¬ 
graphers of his time and completely 
abandoned his literacy efTorts and revolu¬ 
tionary ideas. 

Jerusalems Skomogers Rejse til Maanen 
(1795); Poetiske Forseg (1797).—F. Birkedal- 
Barfod, M. K, B. (1871). E.B. 

Bryant, William Cullen (•Cumming- 
ton, Mass. 3 XI 1794; CO1821 Frances 
Fairchild; fNew York iz VI 1878), 
American poet. He early had a romantic 
attitude toward nature; gave up law for 
journalism. As editor of the Evening Post 
(i 829--78) he supported liberal ideas; an 
important critic he also after his first poem, 
* Thanatopsisachieved technical mastery 
in many verse forms. He translated the 
Iliad and the Odyssey into blank verse. 

The Fountain and Other Poems (1842); The 
WhiU^Footed Deer and Other Poems (1844); 


letters 0/ a Traveller; or. Notes of Things Seen 
in Europe and America (1850); A Discourse on 
the Life and Genius of James Femmore Cooper 
(1852); A Discourse on the Life, Character, and 
Genius of Washington Jrzdng {i860).—“T/ir 
Poetical Works of B., cd. H. C. Sturges and 

R. H. Stoddard (1903); Prose Writings of B., 
cd. P. Godwin (1884). 

P. Godwin, A Biography of W, C. B., icith 
Extracts from His Private Correspondence (2 
vols, 1883); J. Bigelow, W. C, B, (1890); 
W. A. Bradley, W, C. B. (1905). 

Brydges, Sir Samuel Ecerton (^Wootton 
30 XI 1762; 001784 Elizabeth Byrche; 
fCampagne Gros Jean, nr Geneva 8 IX 
1837), English editor of early English 
literature and genealogist, devoted him¬ 
self to reprinting, at Lee Priory Press, rare 
early books, mainly Elizabethan, then 
accessible only to collectors. 

For list of books printed at Lee Priory Press, 
see W. I. Lowndes, The Bibliographer's Manual^ 
VI (1834); Autobiography (2 vols, 1834). 

M. K. Woodworth, Literary Career of Sir 

S. E. B. (with biblio., 1935). R.M.H. 

Brynjiilfsson^ GIsli (^Ketilstadir 3 IX 
1827; CO Maria Gerdtsen; izg V 1888), 
Icelandic poet. A clergyman’s son, Bryn- 
jdlfsson became lecturer in Icelandic 
history and literature at Copenhagen Uni¬ 
versity, a position he held until his death. 
Hts poems are Byronic in character, many 
of them marked by revolutionary fervouFi 
especially Frelsiskva^i islenzk eg almetm 
(* Songs of Liberty, Icelandic and Gen¬ 
eral’). His love poems also form an im¬ 
portant group. 

Ljddnueli (1891).—R. Beck, ‘B.—An Ice¬ 
landic Imitator of Childe Harold’, in J. Eng. 
and Ger. Phil., 28 (1929). R.G.P. 

Brynolf, Algotsson (^c. 1250; fSkara? 
6 II 1317), Swedish hymn writer. Accord¬ 
ing to tradition he spent 18 years studying 
in Paris. In 1278 became bishop of Skara, 
Four religious offices are ascribed to him, 
and the lyrical parts of these show him as 
the first noteworthy Latin poet of the 
Swedish middle ages, 

G. Klcmming, Lotinska sdnger fordom an* 
vdnda i svenska kyrkor, kloster oA skolor (3 vols, 
1885-87) and Latinska Sdnger frdn Sveriges 
medeliid (1887); Analecta hymmea^ 5 and 26 

(1889, 1897)- 

H. SchOck, *De spinea corona’ (text and 
commentary), in Samlaren (1018): T. Lund<n, 
’ Brynolf Algotssons samlade diktverk \ in 
Credo (1945-46). B.M.E.M.; A.H.J.K. 

Brzozowakiy Leopold Stanislaw Lbok, 
pseud. Adam Czepiel (^Podolia 29 VI 
1878; fsuicide Florence 30 IV 1911), Pol¬ 
ish critic and novelist. First influenced by 
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Russian literature and Marx he finally in¬ 
clined to Roman Catholicism. He fought 
the doctrine of pure art and propagated his 
' philosophy of work A vivid and prolific 
writer, he had great influence on his 
generation. 

Literary Criticism: IVspoUzesna pouuic 
pohka {1907); Legenda Mlodej PoUki (1910).— 
Novel: Ptomienie (1907).— Various : Idee 
(19^10). 

S. Zdziechowska, S. B. jako krytyk litera^ 
tury potskiej (1927); B. SuchodaJski, 5 . B. 
Rozuoj ideologii (1933). S.S. 

Buchanan, George (*Killeam II 1506; 
tEdinburgh 28 IX 1582), Scottish human¬ 
ist. Educated at St Andrews and Paris; 
tutor to one of the Scottish princes (1537); 
persecuted for his Protestant views and 
driven into exile (1539). He held several 
academic posts on the continent; returned 
to Scotland in 1560 and became tutor to 
queen Mary, preceptor to the young 
James VI; keeper of the priN'y seal 
(1570-78). His Latin history remains 
valuable for his account of his own time; 
and he had a European reputation as a 
Latin poet. His De Jure Hegni (1579), in 
which he argues that the king rules by 
popular will and for the general good, 
greatly influenced 17th-ccntury political 
thought. 

Somniwn and Franriscanus (1537-38), verse 
satires on the Friars; translations of Euripides 
(1544); tragedies, Baptistes (1554) and Jepthes 
(1578); Latin paraphrase of tlie Psalms (1566); 
Htfum ScoiicQTum Ilistoria (1582).— IVorks, 
cd* P. Burmann (1725); Vernacular Writings, 
ed. P. H. Brown (1892). 

D. Irving, Memoir of B. (1817); P. Hume 
Brown, G. B, (1890, 1906). J.K. 

Buchanan, Robert Williams (*Cavers- 
wall 18 VIII 1841; CC1861 Mary Jay; 
fLondon 10 VI1907), English poet, novelist 
and playwright, of vigorous and varied 
output, whose combative energy involved 
him in bitter controversy with the Pre- 
Raphaelites. 

‘ The Fleshly School of Poetry in Contem¬ 
porary Review (Oct. 1871); A Nine Days 
Quem (1880); God and Man (i88i). 

H. Jay, R, B., Some Account of his Life 
(1903). R.M.H. 

Buchholtz, Andreas Heinrich (^Schd- 
ningcnasXI 1607 ;fBrunsw'ick 20 V1671), 
German novelist and religious poet. He 
wrote two long novels in opposition to the 
then fashionable Amadis romances, in a 
sober dry and learned style, with didactic 
Christian purpose. They retained their 
popularity for over a hundred years. 

Gwtliclte teutsche Poemata (1651); Des 
Christlkhen Teutschen CrosxfGrsten HerkuUs 


bCchner 

und dcT bdhmischen konighrhen Fraulein Voltska 
Wundergtschichu (1659); Der ClrristUchen kdnxg- 
lichen Furs ten Herkuliskus und HerkuJadisla 
armiuthige IVundergeschichte (1659). 

L. Cholcvius, Die bedeuiendsien deutschen 
Romane des sy, fh. (1866); F. Stoffler, Die 
Romane des A. H. B. (1918). L.W.F. 

Buchner, AicvsTVS (•Dresden 2 XI 
1591; t^'ittenberg 12 II 1661), German 
poet and man of letters, professor of poetry 
at Wittenberg, important because of his 
personal relations with German poets of the 
time. lie helped to extend and to inter¬ 
pret Opitz's poetic lheor>' and practice. 
His correspondence is an important source 
for contemporary views on literature. 

AnUitung zur deutschen Poe terey fi66$); 
Epistolae^ cd. J. J. Stubcl (3 vols, 1707). 

H. H. Uorcherdt, A. B. und seine Bedeutung 
fur die deutsche Lit. des jy.Jh, (1919); B. Mark- 
wardt, Geschichte der deutschen Poetik^ I 
(1937). L.W.F. 

Buchner, Karl Georg (•Goddelau 17 
X 1813; fZOrich 19 II 1837), German 
dramatist. Bilchncr early showed himself 
a talented scientist (medicine) and also a 
man of strong and unconventional ideas in 
politics. While at Giessen University, he 
came in contact with a radical group led by 
F. L. Weidig, pastor at Butzbach, and in 
co-operation with Weidig he composed a 
revolutionary pamphlet, Der Hesstsche 
Landbote (1834), distinguished by its in¬ 
sistence on the economic, as opposed to the 
political, evils from which Hesse and Ger¬ 
many were suffering. The group %vas 
broken up by police action. After a period 
spent underground in his father’s house, 
where he wrote his flrst play Dantons Tod 
(183s), a work of immense power and 
bla^ pessimism, Buchner fled to Stras¬ 
bourg in March 1835. Here he made his 
name by a paper, Sur le sysUnte nerveux du 
harbeau (1836). In November 1836, fol¬ 
lowing upon a trial lecture tfber SchadeU 
nerven, he obtained a post as lecturer in 
comparative anatomy at ZQrich University. 
He died of typhus after less than three 
months’ successful lecturing. 

BUchner wrote two plays (and in all 
probability a third, Pietro Aretino, which 
has been lost) in addition to Dantons Tod. 
These arc lUotice und Lena (1836, pub. 
1838)1 a fairy-tale comedy full of pungent 
satire on contemporary themes, and Woy^ 
zeck (1836-37, incomplete at BUchner’s 
death, pub. 1879), an intensely moving 
tragedy of a poor man’s love and jealousy. 
He also wrote an unfinished short story, 
Lenz (1836, pub. 1839), dealing with the 
well-known poet, and translated Hugo^s 
plays Maria Tuderr and Lucretia Borgia 
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(1836). His genius, though it had no time 
to mature fully, is unsurpassed in German 
literature after Goethe’s death: but his 
reputation is entirely a product of the years 
since about 1910. 

Sdmilicbe Werke utid Brie/e, ed. F. Bcrge- 
mann (1922 ; much the best edition). 

H. Mayer, G. B. und teine Zeit (1948); K. 
Victor, G. B. (1950); A. H. J. Knight, G. B. 
(1951). A.H.J.K. 

Buckingham, Duke of: see Skeffield, 
John. 

Buckle, Henry Thomas (•Lee, Kent 24, 
XI 1821; fDamascus 29 V 1862), brilliant 
English chess-player, author of History of 
Civilization in England. The result of 
assiduous reading, this rhetorical fragment 
of a vaster project won international fame 
but taught scholars little. 

History 0/ Civilization in England {vols I, II, 
1857-61): Miscellaneous and PostUumom Works 
of H. T. B. (ed. with life, H. Taylor, 3 vols, 
1872; abridged ed., G. Allen, 1886). 

A. H. Hulh, Life (2 vols, 1880). R.M.H. 

Budai-Delcanu, Ion (*Cigmau 1760; 
tLemberg 1820), Transylvanian poet and 
author of the only Rumanian heroic- 
comic epic, 'figaniada (in 12 cantos, 1800- 
12). 

G. Cardas. B., TiRO'dada fi biografie (r9*S). 
Trei Viteji de I. B.-D. (19*8). A.V.W. 

Buddhaghosha (c. a.d. 413), a Buddhist 
monk from Bodh GayS who went to 
Anuridhapura in Ceylon, where he wrote 
the Vishuddi Mdrga (‘ path of purity ’). 

H.G.R. 

Bud4, Guillaume (•Paris 26 I 1468; 
^ibid. 23 VIII 1540), French classical 
scholar, studied theology at Paris, law at 
Orleans, and became the greatest Greek 
scholar of his day. He illuminated the 
study of Roman legal antiquities and was 
the first scholarly numismatist. Contem¬ 
poraries reputed him to be a masterly 
writer of Greek, but his Latin and French 
styles arc obscure and clumsy. 

Annotationes in xxh Pandectarum libros 
(1508); De Asse (1514); Conmentarii linguae 
Graeeae (1529); De transitu Hellenismi ad 
Christianismum (1535). 

L. Delaruelle, G. B.: Us origines, Us debuts. 
Us id^u mattresses (igoj). D.H. 

Budgell, Eustace (*Exeter 19 VIII 1686; 
drowned himself in Thames 4 V 1737), 
English essayist. Addison's cousin, he 
contributed to The Spectator and other 
periodicals. Later, crazed by misfortunes, 
he wrote confused disgnmtled tracts. 

R.M.H. 


BufTon, Geobces-Louis Leclebc, Comte 
DE (•Chateau de Montbard, Burgundy 
7 IX 1707; C01752 Alarie-Franfoisc de 
Saint-Belin; tParis 16 IV 1788), French 
natural historian. An aristocrat who be¬ 
came director of the Jardin du Roi (a 
botanical and zoological establishment, 
today the Jardin des Plantes), Buffon con¬ 
ceived and began writing tvith his assis¬ 
tants a vast Histoire Naturclle (44 vols, 
1749-1804). Scientifically, this com- 
pronaised between tradition and the new 
theories of the age. Its style is deliber¬ 
ately pompous. BufTon’s conception of 
literary technique is expounded in his Dis¬ 
cours sur U style (1733; cd. J, A, Mairu, 
1926), which contains the remark ‘Le 
style est I'honrune m£me'. Buffon was 
contending that the original (and lasting) 
quality in literature is style, not content. 

Histoire naturelU, cd. M. de Lancssan (t2 
vols, 1883): Moreeaux choisis, cd. A. M. Petit- 
jean (1939)- 

D. Momet, Les sciences de la nature en France 
au j 8 * siicie (igit)', L. Dimier, B. (i9i9)- 

G.B. 

AL-Buhturi (^821 ; t897), bom in north¬ 
ern Syria, spent some time in Baghdad, 
but returned to his native country. 
Together with Abu Tammam he was the 
most famous panegyrist of the period. 

S.M.S. 

Buies» Arthur (•Montreal 24 I 1840; 008 

VIII 1887 Marie Mila Catellier; fQuebcc 
26 I 1901), French Canadian anti-clerical 
journalist and traveller. Son of a Scottish 
banker doing business in Canada and a 
French Canadian mother, and brought up 
by a maternal aunt in Quebec, he became 
devoted to the French langtiage and 
culture. In 1859 he enlisted in Garibaldi's 
army. Between 1868 and 1878 he pub¬ 
lished two periodicals which were con¬ 
demned by (Ordinal Taschcrcau. In later 
life he became more moderate and wrote 
several topographical books for the Quebec 
government. His work has a vivid 
descriptive style. 

LettressurU Canada (1862-63); Le Saguenay 
et la valUe du lac St Jean (1880): Anglieismes 
et Canadienismes (1888); Rdminiscences (1892). 

R, Douviile, La Vi* aventureus* d'A. B. 
(1922). B.K.S. 

Bulgarin, Faddby Venediktovich 
(•Minsk province 1789; tSt Petersburg i 

IX 1859), Russian journalist and author of 
Polish extraction. A typical time-server, 
he edited from 1825 to 1857 Severnaya 
Pchcla (‘ The Northern Bee ’), a daily in the 
service of the police and the regime. As 
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a writer he was an early Russian follower 
of Sir Walter Scott, but he achieved great 
success with his picaresque and didactic* 
satirical novel of manners, Ivan Vyzhigin 
(1829; Eng. tr. G. Ross, 1831). 

Vospominamya (6 vols, 1846—49). 

S. A. \'engerov, Istochniki slcrvarya russkikh 
pisateUy (1900); Y. Focht, ‘Ivan Vyzhigin i 
Mifrtvye dushi*, in Russkiy Arkhiv, 6 (1902); 
I. I. Panayev, LiUraturnye vospominaniya 
(igso). J.L. 

BuUmger, Heinbich (^Bremgartcn 18 VII 
*504;tZurich 17 IX I 57 S)> Swiss reformer, 
dramatist and historian. Head of Protes* 
tant church in Zurich after Zwingli. His 
play Lucretia (2533) gives a political, re* 
publican twist to the legend. Also wrote 
a valuable chronicle of the Reformation, 

Lucretiay in J. B 2 chtold, Schxz^izcr Schau^ 
spUUj I (1890); Reformation History^ cd. J. 
Hottingcr and H, VOgeli (3 vols, 1838—40); 
Zurich Letters^ ed, H. Robinson (1842-45). 

H. Wirz, H, iJ.’s ersU Schtctizerckronih 
(1911); F. Blanke, Derjunge B. (1942). 

D.G.D, 

BultecI, John (fLondon ? 1683), English 
translator and miscellaneous writer. Prob¬ 
ably the author of The Amorous Orontus 
(1665) a mediocre work of couplets and 
doggerel. To him is ascribed BerinOua 
(1664), an early historical novel about Cyrus. 

London's Triumph (1656); Apophthegms of 
the Ancients (1683). B.L.J. 

Bunid^Vu^Sevid) Ivan (^Ragusa 1594; 
ftMd. 1658), Dalmatian poet. Bom of a 
rich patrician family in Ragusa, he held 
high office in the Republic and was also 
esteemed the foremost lyric poet of his 
generation. His temperament was gay 
and optimistic, and his zest for living is 
reflect^ in his poetry with its concern for 
love, wine, and the good things of life. 
He also composed religious poetry of merit, 
notably a long poem on the repentance of 
Mary Magdalene (Mandalijena pokorTnea^ 
1630). S.C. 

Bunyan^ John (^Elstcw, nr Bedford XI 
1628; 001648/49, 00Elizabeth ?; fLondon 
31 VIII 1688), English dissenting preacher 
and prose writer, a tinker by profession. 
He joined the Parliamentary forces (1644), 
serving at Newport Pagnall (XI 1644-VI 
1647). His first wife^6 influence helped 
to change him from indifference to piety; 
and never able to compromise, Bunyan 
experienced spiritual tumult before attain¬ 
ing the convictions for which he suffered. 
Received into Gifford’s puritan com¬ 
munity (1653),the moved from Elstow to 
Bedford (1655), being formally recognized 


as a preacher (1657). Until his indictment 
(1658) Bunyan even spoke from church 
pulpits and ignored prohibitive legislation 
until his arrest (1660). Until 1672 he re¬ 
mained in the county gaol: although par¬ 
doned and licensed to preach, a change of 
government policy brought him imprison¬ 
ment (4 III 1674/5) for six months, in 
which he wrote Part I of The Pilgrim's 
Progress. Humble and resolute, with 
great insight and a gift of communication, 
Bunyan, although untrained, was able by 
exercise of intellect and imaginative power 
to UTite the greatest English allegory. 
Alwa>'$ a good arguer, here he adds struc¬ 
tural coherence, and vitality of dialogue 
and character. 

The Holy City (1665); Grace Abounding 
(1666; 1688), cd. J. Bro\m (1907); The Pil^ 
grim's Progress (1678, 1679 ; pt. II 1684), ed. J. 
Brown (1907), cd. J. Wharcy (T928); The Life 
and Death of Mr Badman (1680), cd. J. Brown 
(1905), ed. G. B. Harrison (1928); The Holy 
War (1682). cd. M Peacock (1892); The 
Heavenly Footman (1698), ed. M. Peacock 
(1892).— The Works of jf. B. (1C92; 1736-37), 
cd. H. Stebbing (1859).—F. M. Harrison, A 
Bibliography of tlu Works of J. £.,(1932). 

J. Brown, J. B.: his Life, Times and Work, 
rev. F. M. Harrison (192S); G. B. Harrison, 
y. B. (1928); J. Lindsay, f. B., Maker of 
Myths (1937); H. Talon, J. B. (i 9 Si)* 

B.L.J. 

Bunya no Yasuhide: see Funya no 
Yasuhide. 

Buooarottii Michelangelo (^Caprese, 
Casentino 1475; fRome 18 II 1564), 
Italian architect, painter, sculptor and 
poet. His achievements in art, which in¬ 
clude St Peter’s, Rome, the ceiling of the 
Sistine chapel in the Vatican and the 
sculptures in the chapel of the Medici in 
Florence, are among the glories of the 
Italian Renaissance. As a poet he reflects 
the petrarchism and neo-platonism of his 
age but the vigour and originality of his 
expression give his poems an authentic 
Michelangelcsque qu^ity. His letters arc 
of a comparable spontaneity and vividness. 

Lettere e Rime, ed. G. Vitalctti (1930; inch 
life by Ascanio Condivj).—TAe Sonnets of 
M, A. B. and Tommaso Catnpanella, tr. J. A. 
Symonds (1878). 

G. G. Ferrero, // petrarchismo del Bembo e le 
rime di M. (2935); V. Marisni, Potsia di M. 
(1941). B.R. 

Buonarottiy Michelangelo, the younger 
(•Florence 1568; +iWd. 1642), nephew of 
the great Michelangelo. Member of the 
Accademia della Crusca, he assisted in the 
compilation of the Vocabolario, He wrote 
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two rustic comedies, La Toncia (1612) and 
La Fiera (1618). 

Opere varU in prosa < in versot cd. P. Fanfani 
(1863); La Tanciay cd. E. Allodoli (1936). 

A. Belloni, II Seicento (1900); I. Sancsi, La 
Coinmedia, II (1935). B.R. 

Buoncompagno da Segna (fc. 1240), 
Master of Rhetoric, lectured mainly at 
Bologna but also throughout Italy and tn 
Germany. His many rhetorical treatises 
show extraordinary' brilliance and talent. 

Amicilia, cd. S. Nathan (1905); Liber de 
Obsidione Anyone, cd. G. C. Zimolo, in Rerum 
Ifai. Scripfores, New cd., VI (1937); Rota 
Venerh, cd. F. Bacthgen (1927). 

C. S. Sutler, Lehen und Schriften des 
Mngislert Boncompagno (1894); A. Gaudenzi, 

* Sulla cronologia dcllc opcrc dei dettatori 
bologncsi di Buoncompagno a Beni da Lucca', 
in Bull. 1st. Storico Iial., XIV (1895); F. 
Rockingcr, BriefsUlUr undFormelbiicher {xtty). 

R.R.R. 

Burchiello^ Domenico da Giovanni 
(•Florence 1404; 1449), Italian 

poet. A barber by trade, he wrote humor¬ 
ous, satirical verses, many of them aimed 
against the Medici. He had to flee from 
Florence and died in poverty. 

Souetti del B., del Beltincioni e di altri potii 
fiorentini alia burchielltsca (1757); U. Giovan- 
netti, Le pid belle pagint del B. (1923); C. 
Mazzi, 'll B.: saggi sulla vita e sulla pocsia', 
in Propugnatorc, 9^x0 (1876—77); D. Guerri, 
La corrente popolare nel Rinasdniento (1931). 

B.R. 

Burckhardt* Jakod (•Basel 25 V 1818; 
^ibid. 8 VIII 1897), Swiss historian. A 
pioneer in KuUurgeschichU and in the first 
rank of interpretative historians, who 
studied in Germany under J. Grimm and 
Ranke, and after travels in Italy became 
professor at the Zurich Polytechnic and at 
Basel, 1858-93. His method was to por¬ 
tray a culture in cross-section. He saw 
art-history as a study of the forms of the 
human spirit, the city-state as the true 
vehicle of civilisation, and his view of the 
trend of modem culture was pessimistic. 

Die Zeit Komtantins des Grossen (1852; 
The Age of Constantine the Great, tr, M. Hadas, 
1949); Oer Cuer0ne{i6$s 1 1^. The Cicerone: an 
art guide to painting in Italy for use of travellers 
and ttudents, 1918); Die Kultur der Renaissance 
in lialien (t86o; The civilization of the 
renaissance in Italy, S. G. C. Middlemorc, 
195 >) • Griechische Kulturgeschichte (1898- 
1902); Weltgeschichtliche Betrachtungen {\^$\ 
Reflections on History, tr. M. D. Hettinger, 
1943); Gesamtausgabe, ed. E. DQrr, W. Kaegt, 
A. Ocri etc. (14 vols, 1929^4); Briefe, an 
Paul Heyse, ed. E. Petzet (1916), an Kinkel, 
ed. R. Mayer-Kramer(i9ai), an Brermer^Kron, 
ed. K. E. Hoffmann (1925). 


W. Wactzoldt, B. als Kunsthistoriker 
W. Kacgi,X B. (1947 ff.)* H.A.P. 

Burckhardt, John Lewis (•Lausanne 
24 XI 1784; fCairo 15 X 1817), Swiss 
explorer. 

Travels in Nubia (with life; 1819); Travels in 
Syria and the Holy Land (1822); Notes on the 
Bedouins and Wahabys (1830); Arabic Proverbs 
(1830). R.M.H. 

Biirger^ Gottfried August (•Molmers- 
wendc 31 XII X747; fCSttingen 8 VI 
1794), German poet. After a dissipated 
youth Burger was appointed magistrate at 
Altcngleichen in 1772. He maintained 
close touch w*ith the members of the 
Gottingen Hainbund. His marriage (x 774) 
was disturbed by a passion for his wife’s 
sister (* Molly ’), whom he married after his 
wife’s death in 1784. This second wife 
died within a year. BUrger’s fame was 
established by ’Lenore’ (1775). From 
1779 until his death BUrger edited the 
Muscnalmanach. He was appointed a 
professor at Gottingen University in 1789. 
A third marriage (1790) was soon dissolved. 
He died of tuberculosis. 

Burger’s lyrical poetry is chiefly modelled 
on folk-song. His popular ballads are 
remarkable for dramatic vigour, energetic 
rhythm and bold onomatopoeia. He gave 
the stories of Baron MUnchhausen their 
current popular form. 

Gedichte (1778); Gedichte (2 vols, 1789); 
Wtmderbare Reisen tu IVasser und zu Lanae, 
Feldzuge und lustige Abenteuer des Freiherm 
von Miinehhamen, aus dem Englischen (1786); 
SdmtUche Schriften (4 vols, 1796—1802; ed. 
W. V. Wurzbach, 1904). 

F. Schiller, Vber Burgers Gedichte (x79x); 
W. V. Wurzbach, G. BUrger (1900): V. 
Beyer, Die Begriindung der emsten Ballade 
durch Biirger (1905); L. Filippi, La poesia di 
Burger (1920); H. SchOfller, BUrgers Lenore 
(1947). H.B.G. 

Burgcr$dl)k» Lbendert Ax^exandbr 
Johannes (•Alphen ii 11 1828; fApel- 
doom IS I 1900), Dutch scientist, wrote 
the complete standard translation of the 
works of Shakespeare (1884^8) and also 
translated Aeschylus and Sophocles. 

W. KIoos, 'De Prometheus van Aischylos’ 
(on B.’s tr.), in Nieuwere Ltteratmsrgesehieaenit 
I (X896). J.W.W. 

Burgbi Jacob van dbr (*1600; 

Dut^ poet and diplomatist, wrote in Latin 
and lu^an besides Dutch, important be¬ 
cause of his friendship with great contem¬ 
poraries (see Muidbrkrxng)* 

J. van Vloten, in Dietsche Warande. 5 
(1860). A.M.B.W. 
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Burgos, Javier de (•Puerto de Santa 
Maria 1842; fM^drid 1902), Spanish play* 
wright. He distinguished himself in his 
soinetes, and even more in his librettos for 
the gfyero chico or zarzuelas, of which the 
most famous arc El baile de Luis Alomo and 
Boda de Luis Alonso (both with music by 
Jiminez), the latter reckoned second only 
to R. Vegans La Verbena de la Paloma, 

El murtdo comedia ts o el baile de Luis Alonso 
(1881); La boda de Luis Alonso o la noche del 
encierro (x8^); Los valientes (f886), ‘The 
Bullies'* tr. in \Y. K. Jones, Spanish one-act 
ploys in English (Texas, 1934). R.M.N. 

Buridan, Jean (•c. 1.300; 1368)* 

pupil of William of Occam, rector of the 
university of Paris from 1327, best known 
for his theory that human will depends on 
motives dictated by the intellect. His 
opponents invented the parable of Buri- 
dan's ass placed exactly between two 
bundles of hay of equal size and starving 
because there is nothing to detemtinc 
his will towards either. 

Textus tummularum magistri Johannis Buri-^ 
dani curante Joh. Z)ofp (1487); Questiones super 
decern tibros Ethicorum Aristotelu (1489); In 
Metophysicen Aristotelis U 5 18)- E.V. 

Burke, Ed.mUNO (•Dublin c. 1729; 001756 
Mary Jane Nugent; tGoaconsBeld 9 VIII 
* 797 )» Irish orator and writer. He was 
educated at the school of the Quaker, 
Abraham Shacklcton, nr Dublin and at 
Trinity College, Dublin; studied law in 
London; wrote for the Annual Register\ 
entered politics as private secretary to 
William Gerard Hamilton; later, under 
the patronage of Lord Rockingham, be¬ 
came M.P. for Wendover (1765). He rose 
rapidly to lead the New V\liig$ with 
Charles James Fox, with whom he broke 
later on. Burke spent almost his whole 
parliamentary career in opposition; his 
best speeches and writings were on Ameri¬ 
can ailairs, on India and on the French 
Revolution. 

The principle of Burke's imperial policy 
was magnanimity; that of his policy to¬ 
wards revolutionary France was a rigid 
conservatism. Philosophic conservatism, 
a deep sense of historic^ continuity and an 
overwhelming respect for British institu- 
tioris characterize his general approach to 
political problems. The philosophical 
cast of his mind and the breadth of his 
interests give his speeches and writings 
depth and range; an intense moral 
earnestness inspires his prose, which is 
imaginative, logical, varied and highly 
wrought. 

Burke was a member of Samuel John¬ 


son's club. Goldsmith, one of his fellow- 
members, in his poem 'Retaliation* sums 
up the central dilemma of Burke, 

‘Who, bom for the Universe, narrowed his 
mind 

And to partN’ ga\c up what was meant for man¬ 
kind.’ 

His Inquiry into the Origin of our Ideas on 
the Sublime and Beautiful (1756) was the 
first considerable English treatise on 
aesthetics. 

The best editions are those of 1839 (Boston), 
1852 (London) and 1853 (Bohn’s British 
Classics). Ills speeches and writings on 
Ireland were edited by M. Arnold in 18S1 ; 
those on American affairs, by E. J. Payne 
(1866-78). 

Sir J. Prior, Life of Burke (1826); Sir J. 
Morley, Burke, a Historical Study (1867); 
cssa>3 by William Hazlitt (1807), Thomas Dc 
Quinccy (1828) and Matthew Arnold (1864). 

R.McH. 

Burkhard von Hohenfels ( fl , 1225), 
Swiss minnesinger, ministerialis nr Ober- 
lingcn, Lake Constance. He broke away 
from conventional Minnesang, partly by a 
more vigorous and realistic treatment of 
established themes, and in his preference 
for the Tanzlied in the manner of Ncidhart 
V. Reuenthal. 

Dt. Liederdichter^ cd. K. Bartsch-W, 
Golthcr (1928); M. Sydow, B, v, H. (1901). 

F.P.P. 

Burley^ Walter (*1275; 1345), Eng¬ 

lish philosopher, studied at Oxford and at 
Paris under Duns Scotus. He was tutor 
to the Black Prince and almoner of princess 
Philippa of Hainault. lie is responsible 
for 130 treatises and commentaries on 
Aristotle alone, in addition to commentaries 
on Porphyry and Gilbert dc la Porric. His 
De Vita et Aloribus Philosophorum contains 
short biographies of poets and philosophers 
from Thales to Seneca. 

Liber de Vita et Moribus Philosophorwn, ed. 
H. Knusc (1886); S. Harrison 'rhomson, ‘An 
unnoticed Quaestro Thcologica of W. B.', in 
Medievalia et Humanistica, 6 (1950); De 
Puritate artis logicae^ ed. P. Bochner (1951). 

R.R.R. 

Bur man Jr, Petrus (•Amsterdam 23 X 
17135 tWassenaar 24 VI 1778), Dutch 
classical scholar and poet, professor at 
Amsterdam, witty and enthusiastic advo¬ 
cate of freedom and tolerance. 

Ad manes violatos Joannis Wittii etc. (1757). 
D. J. van Lennep, lUustris Armtelodamensium 
Athenaei memorabilia (1832). J.W.W. 

Burmester^ Heinrich (•Niendorf jo XI 
1839; fin river Elbe 8 IV 1889), Low Ger¬ 
man novelist. After some verse epics 
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written under the influence of Fritz Reuter, 
Burmester wrote a number of novels which 
broadly paint the peasant civilization of his 
native duchy of Lauenburg. Humour, 
often mixed with bitter satire, permeates 
the skilfully constructed action of his 
stories which derive a heightened tension 
from a judicious admixture of crime and 
detection. Unequal to the exigencies of 
the teaching profession, he ended destitute 
and committed suicide. 

Verse: Arm un riek (1872); Schauh$4st^ 
Klein (1873): Ohmvetter (1877); Landstimmen 
(1881).—Novels: Horten Leina (1884; with 
intro. K. T. Gaedertz); Hons Hdltig 
Nouerslud (1886). 

H. Bollow, Angelitis Beuthien und die deuUche 
Dor/geschichte {Um. Hamburg, 1931). G.C. 

Burnaby, William (•London II 1672/3; 
tLondon 8 XI 1706), English dramatist 
and translator who wrote a comedy of 
manners. B.L.J. 

The Dramatic Works of W. D., cd. E. F. 
Budd {1931); The Satyr of Petronius Arbiter 
(1694; repr. 1923). J.R.B. 

Burnet, Gilbert (•Edinburgh 18 IX 
1643 ; GO 1671 Lady Margaret Kennedy, 
GO 1687 Mrs Mary Scott, 001698 Mrs 
Berkeley; fClcrkenwell 17 III 1715), Scot¬ 
tish historian; professor of divinity at Glas¬ 
gow 1669; settled in London 1674, Left 
England on the accession of James II and 
travcilcd abroad. Returned with William 
of Orange; appointed bishop of Salisbury 
1689. Despite the partisan spirit of both 
his history of the Reformation and his 
account of his own times, his work remains 
valuable; and the latter provides a detailed 
and often vivid picture of events and 
personalities by one who had a prominent 
part in affairs of state. 

Memoirs of the Dukes of Hamilton (1677); 
History of the Reformation and 1714); 

Some Passages in the Life and Death of the Earl 
of Rochester (1680); History of his otvn Time 
(1723 and 1734; cd. O. Airy, 1897-1900); 
H. C. Foxcrofi, Supplement to History 
(1902). 

T. E. S. Clarke and H. C. Foxcroft, A Life 
of Bishop B. (with an essay on B. as an historian 
by C. Firth, 1907). J.K. 

Burnet, Thomas (•Croft, Yorks c. 1635; 
t27 IX 1715)1 English divine and phUo- 
sopher, author of Chcologico-scientific 
works composed in Latin and translated by 
him into eloquent and stately English prose. 

Telluris Theoria Sacra (x68i); Theory etc. 
(Eng. version 1684; 7th ed., life, 1759): 
Arcnaeologiae Philosophicae (1692). R.M.H. 

Burney, Charles (•Shrewsbury 12 IV 
1726; CO 1749 Esther Slecpe, COX768 Eliza¬ 


beth Allen; fChelsca 12 IV 18x4), English 
musical historian and composer. Friend 
of many distinguished men, Burney 
travelled extensively in Europe collecting 
material for his history of music. The first 
of his lively accounts of his journeys pro¬ 
vided a model for Johnson's Tour of the 
Hebrides, 

The Present State of Music in France and 
Italy (1771); The Present State of Music in 
Germany^ the Netherlands and the United 
Provinces (1773); A General History of Music 
(4 vols, 1776-89). 

F. Bumey (Mmc d'Arblay), Memoirs of Dr 
B, (3 vols, 1832); C. Glover, Dr B*s Cowlia- 
ent^ Travels (1927); P. A. Scholes, The Great 
Dr 5.(1948). R.F. 

Bumey, Fanny (Frances d'Arblay) 
(•King's Lynn 13 VI 1752; C01793 General 
d'Arblay; fLondon 6 1 1840), English 
novelist and diarist, daughter of Dr Bumey. 
Mmc d'Arblay soon attracted the notice of 
Dr Johnson. She held an appointment in 
the ro>*al household 1786-91. After her 
marriage she spent some time in Paris and 
was in Brussels at the time of Waterloo. 
Her varied experiences are recorded in a 
diary remarkable for its lively portraiture 
and natural dialogue. The same gifts 
vitalize the artificial letter form and con¬ 
ventional plot of her best novel, Evelina. 

Evelina (3 vols, 1778; cd. F. D. Mackinnon, 
1930); CeMa (5 vols, 1782); Camilla ($ vols, 
1796); The Wanderer (5 vols, 1814 ).—Memoirs 
of Dr Bumey (3 vols, 1832); The Diary and 
Letters of Mme d*Arblay (7 vols, 1842-46); 
The Early Diary of Frances Bumey 1768^8, 
cd. A. R. Ellis (2 vols, 1889); Diary and Letters 
2268^x840^ cd. A. Dobson (standard cd., 6 
vols, 1904); The Queeney Letters^ ed* Lord 
I^insdownc (1934)* 

Lord Macaulay, * Madame d'Arblay', in 
Edinburgh Rev., Jan. 1843; A. Dobson, F. 5 . 
(1903); R» B. Jolmson, P. B. and the Burneys 
(1926); C. Lloyd, F. B. (1938); Pj A. Scholcs, 
T^ Great Dr Burstey (with biblio. of F. B., 
1948). R.F. 

Burns, Robert (•AUoway 25 I 17595 
GO 1788 Jean Armour; tDuxnfrics 21 VII 
1796), Scottish poet. Bums grew up in 
poor circumstances, but he had a sound 
literary education, and inclined early to 
poetry. An unsuccessful farmer until the 
publication of his poems in 1786, Bums 
rapidly acquired f^e and was well re¬ 
ceived in Edinburgh literapr society. The 
proceeds of a second edition enabled him 
to marry and set up once more as a farmer* 
In 1789 he received an appointment with 
the excise board. He contributed many 
songs to James Johnson’s Scote Musical 
Museum (1787-1803); and to George 
Thomson's Select Collection of Original 
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Scottish Airs (1793-1805)- The romance 
of Bums^ amorous and dissipated life, and 
the affinities which are generally marked 
between his radicalism and subsequent 
political movements, have not obscured 
the intrinsic merits of his poctr>\ Much of 
his work is but poor imitation of moribund 
English Augustan verse; but as a satirist, 
love-lyrist and narrative poet in Scots he 
has no equal. He learned much from the 
balladry and popular traditional poetry of 
Scotland and from his predecessors Ram¬ 
say and Fergusson; and gave new and ex¬ 
quisite life to innumerable old songs and 
airs. The most versatile Scots poet since 
Dunbar, Bums' strength lies in destructive, 
vivid, hammer-blow satire; in his praise of 
independence of character and native 
worth; in his poetic response to nature in 
all her moods, and his warm sympathy with 
the life of field and wood; in his robust^ 
often coarse, but exuberant humour; and 
above all in the sweetly, strongly direct 
lyrical expression of human love. These 
qualities and motifs have gained him 
recognition as the finest exponent of the 
strengths, passions, sympathies and virtues 
of the lowland Scot. 

Poems Chiefly in the Scottish Dialect (1786, 
1787, 1793. *794); Works, ed. J. Currie (1800), 
cd. \V. S. Douglas (1877-79), ed. R. Chalmers 
and W. Wallace (1896); The Poetry of R, B., 
cd. W, E. Henley and T. F. Henderson (1896- 
97); Poetical Works, ed. J. L. Robertson 
(1896); The letters of R, B., cd. J. De L. 
Ferguson (1931); J. C. Ewing, Bibliography of 
B, (1909). 

J. G. Lockhart, Life of R^ B. (1828); T. 
Carlyle, in Critical and Miscellaneous ^says 
(1839) and Heroes and Hero-Worship (1841); 
J. C. Shairp, R. B, (1897); R. L. Stevenson, in 
Pamiliar Studies (1882); F. B. Snyder, The 
Life of R. B, {1932); H. Hecht, R, B., The Man 
and Iris Work (tr. Jane Lymbum, 1936 and 
1950); D. Daiches, R. B. (2952); J. Wilson, 
The Dialect of R. B. (1923). J.K. 

Burton^ John Hill (^Aberdeen 22 VIII 
1809; CO 1^5$ Innes; fEdinburgh 10 VIII 
i88x), Scottish historiographer-royal. He 
contributed on law and history to The 
Westminster Review, and on miscellaneous 
subjects to Blackwood's Magazine. His 
historical work is judicious and critical, but 
unliterary. 

Life of David Hume (1846); Simon Lord 
Lovat and Duncan Forbes of CuUoden (1847); 
The Book-Hunter (2862: with btog. memoir, 
1882); The Scot Abroad (2 vols, 1864); The 
Cairngorm Mountains (2864); A History of 
Scotland (7 vols, 2867-70); A History of the 
Reign of Queen Anne (i88o). J.K. 

Burton^ Sir Richard Francis (Torquay 
19 III 2821; C01862 Isal^l Arundell; 


tl'rieste 20 X 1890), English writer and 
explorer. He served in India, explored 
the Nile with Speke, visited the Mormons 
in Utah and went to Mecca in disguise. 
His career had the eccentricity, wit and 
daring of his Arabian Nights* translation. 

Goa and the Blue Mountains (1851); 
Falconry^ in the Valley' of the Indus (1852); 
Pilgrimage to Al-Medinah and Meccah (2 vols, 
1855-56); Firu Footsteps in East Africa (1856); 
The Lake Regions cf Equatorial Central Africa 
(2 vols, t86o); The Ctty of the Saints (1862); 
Unexplored Syria (2 vols, 1872); The Thousand 
Nights and a Night (16 vols, privately pr., 
i88s"88); Camoens: his Life and his Lusiads {2 
vols, 2882).—T/ie Memorial Edition of the 
Works of Captain Sir R. F. B., ed. Lady Burton 
and L. Smithers (7 vols, 1893-94; incomplete). 

Lady I. Burton, The Life of Sir B. (a vols, 
2893); G. H. St is ted. The True Life of Captain 
Sir R. F. B. {1896); T. Wright. Life of D. 
(1906). B.H. 

But*toD) Robert (♦Lindley 8 II 1576/77; 
fOxford 25 I 2639/40), English divine and 
prose writer. Educated at Sutton Cold¬ 
field, Nuneaton and Brasenosc College, 
Oxford, he became a scholar of Christ 
Church (1599). His Anatomy of Melan¬ 
choly, a typical renaissance systcmatically- 
exhaustive account of authorities on the 
subject, is read for its ‘quaintness' and 
vivacious charm. 

The Anatomy of Melancholy . . . by Demo¬ 
critus yunior (1621), repr. Floyd Dell and P. 
Jordan^'Smith (1029), repr. Holbrook Jackson 
(1932); Plrilosophaster, Comoedia, cd. W. E. 
Burley, Roxburghe Club (1862), cd. and tr. P. 
Jordan-Smith (1931; inch minor prose and 
verse). 

P» Jordan-Smiih, Bibliograpltia Burtoniana 
(193»)- B.L.J. 

Bury, Richard (AungerviHe) de (•Bury St 
Edmunds 24 I 1287?; fAuckland 14 IV 
I345)> bishop of Durham, chancellor of 
Edward II, ardent book collector, author 
of the Philobiblon. 

Philobihlon, cd. T. James (1599); ed. with 
Eng. tr. E. C. Thomas (1888; re-ed. I. 
Gollancz, 1925). R.W.B. 

Bus, Gervais DU (t*339 ?). French moral¬ 
ist, lawyer at the royal chancellery. His 
Roman de Fauvel (1310-14) is a biting 
satire directed against hypocrisy in eccle¬ 
siastical and government circles. A verse 
romance, its allegorical style is reminiscent 
of the Roman de la Rose. 

Roman de Fauvel, ed. A. Lingfors (1919); 
P. A. Becker, Fauvel und FauveUiana (1936). 

A.H.D. 

Busch, Wilhelm (•Wiedensahl, Hanover 
15 IV 1832; fMcchtshausen 9 I 1908), 
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German poet and painter. He went to AL-Busiri (•Busir 1213; ft^96)* Arabic 


the EXisscldorf Academy in 1851, to 
Ant\vcrp in 1852, to Munich in 1854. In 
Munich he attracted attention through his 
comic drawings and humorous verse, and 
in 1859 was invited to contribute to the 
Fliegendc Blatter, the German counter¬ 
part of Punch. Later he retired to Wie- 
densahl; from 1899 onwards he lived in 
Mechthausen. 

Busch's paintings and his verse, carica¬ 
tures and doggerels, should be taken 
together. At the time, much of his 
influence was due to the fierce satire he 
directed against the Roman Catholic clerg>% 
a contribution to Bismarck’s ‘ Kultur- 
kampf (c.g. Der heiligt Antonins von 
Padua, 1870). But it was his more de¬ 
tached humour, embracing ail human 
fallacies, tvhich surt'ivcd. The work of his 
old age contains some pure poelr>*, without 
illustrations, remarkable for the wisdom of 
an eld man who overcame pessimism by 
humour. 

Illustrated Poems: Max und Moritz 
(1858; Eng. ir. ^^ax and Maurice, 1871); 
Schnurrdeb^rr oder die Bienen (1869; Eng. tr. 
Buzz^a^buzs, or The Bees, 1872); Die fromme 
Helene (1872); Hans Huchebein (1872); Pater 
Fducius (1873); Dideldum (1875); Herr und 
Frau Knopp (1877); Baiduin Bdhlnrmri, der 
verhinder (e Duh ter (1883); A taler Kleckset 
(1883); WilhelnuBusch-Album (1884 ff,).— 
Verse: Schein und Sein (1909).— Various: 
Was ntich betriffi (1886, autobiography).— 
Gesamtausgabe, ed. O. N6ldcke (8 vols, 1942- 
44 )* 

F. Winkler, W. als Dichter, Kit ns tier, 
Ptychologe und Philosoph (1910); H. A. and 
O. NCldckc, tt. B. (1909); R. Abich, 'B.- 
Bibliographie*, in Mitt. Busch-Gescllsch. 
(1933); P. Schcr, B. (1938); H. Balzcr, 
W, B.s Wesen und Werk im Spiegel seiner 
Spruehiceisheit (1941). R.W.L. 

Bu8ch(e)» Hermann von dem (^Sassen- 
burg 1468; tDOlnien IV 1534), West¬ 
phalian humanist. He studied under R, v, 
Langen (Munster), Hegius (Deventer) and 
R. Agricola (Heidelberg), and pressed suc¬ 
cessfully, though against opposition, the 
case for classical studies throughout north¬ 
west Germany, even for theologians: 
Vallum huinanitatis (1518). 

Flora, ed. H. Rupprich, in Husnanismus und 
Ren. (Dt, Lit, in Enttv.^Reihen, 1935). 

H. J. Licssem, H. v. B., sein Leben u.$. 
Sehri/ten (1884-88, 1905). F*P,P, 

Bushaq (Abu Ishaq)-! At^ameb^ Ahmad 
(•Shiraz; t *424 or 1427), Persian humor¬ 
ous poet nnd parodist. His works are 
almost entirely devoted to the subject of 
food and its delight. 

Divan (1885-86). E.Y. 


poet. His Burda (* Mantle Ode’) in praise 
of the Prophet is held in extraordinary 
veneration by Moslems. It is said that 
after having composed his poem, the poet 
saw in a dream the Prophet who threw his 
mantle over him; hence its name. 

The Poem 0/ the Scarf, tr. Shaikh Faizul- 
lahbhai Shaikh Lookmanji (1893). S.M.S. 

Buslayev, Fedor Ivanovich (•Kerensk 13 
IV 1818; tMoscow 1897), Russian philo¬ 
logist, explorer of old-Russian literature, 
art, and also of folk-lore in which he 
adopted the comparative-historical method. 

Istoricheskie ocherki russkoy^ rtarodnoy slaves- 
nosti i isskuistva (2 vols, 1861); Narodnaya 
poeziya (1887). J.L. 

Busoiiy pseud, of Tanicuchi Tora; also 
known as Yosa Buson (•Kema, Higa- 
shinart, Settsu 1716; fKyoto 17 I 1784), 
Japanese poet and painter. A haiku poet, 
he successfully revived this poetic style 
after the death of Bashd. 

Selected poems in Boson Shiehibushu (post¬ 
humously, 1808); Kokusai Bunka Shinkekai, 
Introduction to Classic Japanese Literature 
(1948); A. Miyamori, An Anthology ^ Haiku 
(1932). E.B.C. 

ButkoV) Yakov Petrovich (•iSis; fSt 
Petersburg 28 XI 1856), Russian author, 
whose narratives showed the influence of 
Gogol’s philanthropic vein even before 
Dostoyevsky appeared with his tales of 
pity. His favourite heroes are poor 
government scribes in the Russian capital. 
His best work of this kind is Peterhxtrgskit 
vershiny (2 vols, 1844-45). J L. 

Butlcri Joseph (•Wantage 18 V 1692: 
fBath 16 VI 1752), English divine. A 
draper's son, educated for the Presbyterian 
ministry, Butler rejected nonconformity 
and was ordained in 1718. Subsequently 
bishop of Bristol, dean of St Paul’s, bishop 
of Durham. His persuasive prose and 
powerful reasoning made the Analogy of 
Relipon (1736) the most effective defence 
of orthodoxy against Deism in the early 
18th century. 

Fifteen Sermons (1726).— Works, ed. W. £. 
Gladstone (2 vols, 1896); ed. J. H. Bernard 
(2 vols, 1900). 

C. D. uroad, Five Ty^s of Ethical Theory 
U930); E. C. Mossner, Bishop B. and the Age 
0/ Reason (1936). R.P. 

Butler, Samuel (•Strensham 1612; coMrs 
Herbert; t^S IK 1680), English verse 
satirist of ^e Puritans, Educated at 
WorMSter Grammar School he was in the 
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service of the Puritan Sir Samuel Luke at 
Cople Hoo nr Bedford. Butler later be¬ 
came secretary' to Lord Carberr>*, lord 
president of Wales, who made him steward 
of Ludlow Castle (1661-62). He accom¬ 
panied Buckingham's embassy to France 
(1670). Butler shows wit, learning and 
metrical skill in the burlesque written in 
four-foot couplets, with double and triple 
rh> 7 ne which has given its name to ‘ Hudi- 
brastic' verse. He also wrote prose 
* Characters* 

Hudibras (3 parts, 1663, 1664, 1678) ; Tlie 
ColUcUd Works of B. (3 vols, cd. A. R. Waller 
and R. Lamar, 1905—28). 

E. A. Richards, Hudibras in the Burlesque 
Tradition (1937); R. Quintana, ‘The Butlcr- 
Oicendcn Correspondence’, in Mod. Lang. 
Notes, XLVIII (1937). B.L.J. 

Butler> Samuel (•Bingham 4 XII 1835; 
tLondon 18 VI 1902), English writer of 
satirical romances, scientific-philosophic 
works, essays, topography and one brilliant 
autobiographical novel. Of traditionally 
clerical family, he refused ordination, be¬ 
coming a sheep-farmer in New 2 H:dIand. 
Returning to London (2865) he studied 
painting and musical composition and 
wrote. To the DarvN’inian controversy he 
contributed Life and Habit (1877) etc., de¬ 
fending intelligent purpose in evolution. 
His satirical fables Erezchon (1872) and 
Errwhon Revisited (1901) deride conven¬ 
tional moral pretensions. From 1872 to 1884 
he worked on the posthumously published 
Way of All Flesh (1903), a terse indict¬ 
ment of family tyranny, showing profound 
psychological insight and bitter personal 
experience. 

Evolution Old and Netv (1879); Unromcious 
Memory (2880); Alps and Sanctuaries of Pied^ 
mont (t88i); Luck or Cunning (1886); Ex Voto 
( r888); Essays on Life^ Art and Science (1904); 
Note Books, ed. H. Festing Jones (19(2); Com^ 

Works, cd. H. Fesling Jones and A. 
Bartholomew (20 vols, 1923). 

Butleriana, cd. A. T. Bartholomew (1932); 
H. Festing Jones, S. B„ a Memoir (1919); 
M. Garnett, S. B, and his Family Relations 
(1926); C. Stillman, A Mid-Victorian Modem 
(1932). R.M.H. 

Buttetf Mauc-Claudb de (•Chamb^ry c. 
* 53 ^; tGcncva 10 VIII 1586), French 
Savoyan poet, who passed much of his life 
at the court of Marguerite de France at 
Annecy. Following the Pl^iade poets, he 
produced the Amalthde, a Petrarchan son¬ 
net-sequence, and two books of odes, some 
occasional, others lyrical and descriptive. 

premier livre des vers de Af.-C. de B. 
(2561, inch AmaUh 4 e ); UAmaltkie (aug¬ 


mented. 1575)-— iEuvrfs, ed. A. P. Philibert* 
Soup^ (1877); P. L. Jacob (2 vols, 1880). 

H. de Ziegler, La Come d'Atnalthee (1924). 

G.B. 

Butti> Enrico Annibale (•.Milan 1863; 
iibid. 1912), Italian dramatist and novelist. 
His best work is a melancholy poetic drama 
11 castello di sogno (1910), in which he 
indicates faith and love as the only source 
of hope for mankind ; his plays, influenced 
by Ibsen, represent an attempt to establish 
thoughtful drama upon the Italian stage. 
His novels arc psychological and intro¬ 
spective, e.g. VAutoma (1892), which is 
autobiographical, LTmmorale (1894) and 
L^Incantesimo (1897). 

C. Levi. * E. A. B.\ in Riv. del teatro ital. 
(1912); A. Gandolfo, E. A. H. (1930); B. Croce, 
Utteratura della nuin a Italia, 6 (1945). 

B.R. 

Butz, Caspar (•Hagen, Westphalia 23 X 
1825; CO; fDcs Moines, Iowa 19 X i 885 ), 
German-American poet. His Gedichte 
eines Deutsch-Amerikantrs (1879) shows 
him as an imitator of Freiligrath’s radical 
political poems. 

H. B. Johnson, ‘C. B. of Chicago^Politician 
and Poet in Amcr.-German Rev., XII, vi and 

XIII, 1(2946). E.R. 

BtiyserO) Dihck (•The Plague 8 V 1644; 
tRotterdam 1707 or 1708), Dutch poet, 
introduced the opera and owes his small 
fame to De bruiloft van Kloris en Rossje 
(1700). Me wrote a libretto for an opera, 
De triumferende nan, a play of peace with 
music by C. Haquart. 

J. A. Worp, ‘D. B.*, in Oud-Holland, 9 
(1891); S. A. M. Bottenheim, De Opera in 
Nederland (2946). A.M.B.W. 

Byrd) William (•Virginia 28 111 1674; 
CQ1706 Lucy Parke; fWestover, Va z6 
VIII 1744)1 American statesman, writer. 
Educated in England, he returned to take 
an important place in public affairs. The 
journos of his expeditions show his 
urbanity, irony and wit. 

H'. B.'s Histories of the Dividing Litte Be- 
txrixt Virgirtia and North Carolina, ed. W. K. 
Boyd (1929); A Journey to the Land of Eden 
and Other Papers, cd. M. Van Doren (1928); 
Tlte Secret Diary of W, B. of Westover, 1709- 
12, ed. L. B. Wright and M. Tinting (2941). 

R. C. Beatty, W. B. qf Westover (2932). 

H.L.C. 

ByroD) George Gordon Noel Byron, 
6th Baron (•London 22 I 1788; <01815 
Anne Isabella Millbanke; fMissolonghi 19 
IV 1824), English poet. Byron *s child¬ 
hood was marred by medical maltreatment 
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of his lame foot and by his mother’s iras¬ 
cibility. At first educated privately, he 
later went to Harrow and in 1805 to Cam¬ 
bridge where he began his poetic career. 
The publication of the first two cantos of 
Childe Harold's Pilgrimage (1812) brought 
about his immediate rise to fame and, 
coupled with his extreme good looks, 
secured for him an entree into London 
society by whom he was lionized; his love 
alTairs were numerous but on the whole he 
was more pursued than pursuing. The 
Giaour and The Bride of Abydos (bodi 1813) 
and The Corsair (1814) were even greater 
successes. These stirring tales estab¬ 
lished the popular romantic conception of 
Byron, but his best work was to come later, 
as a satirist. It was Byron’s lot always to 
be identified with his characterizations and 
it was thought that many of the episodes he 
described were founded upon fact. 

Byron’s marriage, of which a daughter, 
Ada, was bom, lasted only one year. In 
1816, consequent upon the scandal con¬ 
cerning his supposed illicit relations with 
his half-sister, Augusta Leigh, he left 
England, but not before he had met Claire 
Claiimont, later to become the mother of 
his natural daughter Allegra who died in 
Italy at the age of four and who is buried at 
Harrow. Byron settled in Italy where he 
wrote his best, but unfinished, work Don 
jhian. This is a brilliant satire comprising 
two distinct themes: one is the story of Don 
Juan himself and his eroticisms; in the 
other, skilfully used as a digression, the 
poet discusses matters of topical interest 
and metaphysics. 

In 1822 Byron left Italy to join the 
Greek rebels whose cause he championed 
and helped to finance, but in 1824 he 
contracted a fever and this, accompanied 
by what may have been an epileptic seizure, 
caused his death. His body was refused 
burial in Westminster Abl^y on moral 
grounds and laid to rest in the family vault 
in Nottinghamshire. 

Hours of Idleness (1807); Childe Harold's 
Pilgrimage (cantos 1 & 2, 1812; 3, 1816; 4, 
1818); The Siege of Corinth and Parisirux (pub. 
together 1816); £^po(t8x8); (1819- 

24, complete 1826); Afortno Faliero and The 
Prophecy of Dante (pub. together 1821); The 
Deformed Transformed (1824); The Poetical 
Works of Lord Byron, ed. with memoir E. H. 
Coleridge (1905); T/u Letters of Lord Byron, 
ed. R. G. Howarth with memoir by A. 
Maurois (1936). 

T. Medwm, Journal of the Conversatioru of 
Lord B. (1824; unreliable); T. Moore, Tm 
L ife, Letters and Journals of Lord B. (a vols, 
1830); Countess of Blessington, Conversations 
of Lord B. with the Countess of Blessington 


(1834); Earl of Lovelace, Astarte (1905); E. C. 
Maync, B. (iqiz); P. Qucnnell, B., The Years 
o/Fome (1935); I.Origo, The Last Attachment 
(1949). M.J. 


C aballero, FernAn, pseud, of Cecilia 
BOhl de Faber (•Switzerland 1796; 
coC. Planells, Marquis of Arco 
Hermoso, eoAntonio Arrom de Ayala; 
fSevdlle 1877), Spanish novelist, daughter 
of a German hispanophile and a Spanish 
lady. At the age of 17 she came to Spain 
and was prot4g6e{of Isabel II. With her 
novel La Gaviota (1849) she was the 
creator of the 19th-century type of corfum- 
brismo. Though not a great novel, the 
rather romantic plot introduces scenes and 
dialogues, manners and customs, from 
Andalusia, all observed with an intelligent, 
sympathetic eye. She created a whole 
school of writing, though her followers 
outshone her. Her main fault is the 
naive, moralizing tendency in many of her 
books {La familia de Alvaneda, Clemencia 
y Idgrimas etc.). 

Obras eompletas (18 vols, 1893-1914); Lady 
Wallace, Castle and the Cottage in Spain from 
the Spanish of F. C. (i86x); The Seagull, tr. 
A. Bethell (1867); National Pictures, tr. anon. 
(1882); Silence in Life and Forgiveneu in 
Death, tr. J. J. Kelly (1883); Air-built Castles, 
tr. Mrs Paulc (1887). 

G. Pitollet, ‘Lcs premiers cssais littdraires 
dc F. C.’, in Bull. Hisp. (1907): A. Palma, 
F. C.,la novelistanovelable{1931) iHeepelt and 
Williams, Washington Irving's notes on F. C.’s 
Stories (1934). R.M.N. 

Cabaret d'OrvUle, Jban (ft. 15th cen¬ 
tury), French chronicler. A Picard, per¬ 
haps secretary to Charles 1, Duke of 
Bourbon. In 1429 he wrote a life of 
Louis I, Duke of Bourbon (i337-t4to)> 
based on the reminiscences of jfean de 
Chateaumorand, one of the duke’s com- 
panions-in-arms. It gives a good account 
of the life of the nobility during the 
Hundred Years* War. 

La Chronique du bon due Lays de Bourbon, ed. 
A. M. Chazaud (1876). A.H.D. 

Cabrera, Fray Alonso db (*Cordova 
1546 ?; fMadrid ? 1598), Spanish Domini¬ 
can preacher. He served for some years 
in the American mission-field. Later he 
became preacher to Philip II. His ser¬ 
mons are famous for their eloquence. He 
also wrote works of devotion. 

Nue. Bibl. AutoresEsp., III. E.M.W. 
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Cabrera de Cdrdoba, Luis (^Madrid 
^559 y tj623), Spanish historian. He 
entered the public administration as a 
young man and sen*ed also in Flanders and 
Italy. His history of Philip II is his most 
famous work; the second part was not 
published until the 19th centur>'. He also 
wrote an interesting treatise on history and 
a contemporary' chronicle. 

Lo hisfono para entenderla y escribirla (1611); 
liistoria de Felipe II (1876); Relaciones de las 
COSOS sucedidas en la Corte de Espana desde 1599 
hasta 2614 (1857). E.MAV. 

Cadalso y V^zquez^ Jose de (*Cddiz 
1741; fGibraltar 1782), Spanish writer. 
A professional soldier, he died in the siege 
of Gibraltar. As a poet he is a neo^classic; 
his Ocios de mi juventud (1773) revived 
anacreontic poetry. IVIany of his amorous 
compositions are dedicated to his mistress, 
the actress Ib&Aez. She died suddenly 
and Cadalso tried to disinter her, an cpi* 
sode which he later dramatized in Noches 
tiigubres (pub. 1792), a rather macabre 
work, pre-romantic in style. The mun¬ 
dane, ironic side of Cad^so, however, is 
seen in his fine satire against superficial 
culture: Los erudites a la violeta (1772), and 
even more in Cartas marruecas (1789), 
short critical ei^says on Spanish culture, 
customs and character. On account of his 
acute analysis of Spanish decadence, and 
his mockery of Spanish faults, he is con¬ 
sidered a precursor of Larra. 

Obras (3 vols, 1821). 

J. Tamayo, Cartas marruecas del Coronet 
DonJ. C, (1927) ; E. Cotton, ‘ C. and his foreign 
sourcesin Liverpool Studies in Spanish 
Lit. (1940)- R.M.N. 

Cadiras, Giah Fadri (♦Modena 12 VII 
1830; tSamddan 25 XI 1891), Raeto- 
Romansch poet. His lyrics are deeply sin¬ 
cere—gentle, melancholy romantic poetry, 
with nature and his nostalgia as their 
subject. 

Verse ; Rimat (1865); Nouvas Rsmas (1879); 
Plsiors alpinas (1883) 5 Sorrirs e larmas (1887); 
Potrias (1930).—10 Novellas^ in FdgI d'En- 
gUdina, Dumengia saira and Engiadinais 
(i862*95).—Plays : Redactur PatGjla (prod. 
1871); 11 spiert del Piz Bernina e il landamma 
d'Engiadina (1874, with Si Caratsch). 

R.R.B. 

Caecilius (Quintus Caecilius Statius) 
(•A^lan ? c. 220; +168 8.C.), wrote over 40 
Latin comedies from Greek originals. An 
Insubrian Gaul, he went to Rome in 200- 
194 and there knew Ennius. More 
serious than Plautus, more powerful and 
less refined than Terence, he was highly 
esteemed by Roman posterity. 


CAESARIUS 

E. H. Warmmgton, Remains 0/ Old l^tin, I 
(Locb Libr., 1935). 

W. Bcarc, The Roman Stage (1950) ; G. E. 
Duckworth, The Xature of Roman Comedy 
(1951); P. Faidcr. * Lc pocte comique Cecilius 
in Mus^c Beige, 12^13 (1908-09). E.W.H. 

Csdmon (Jl. late 7th century ), English 
poet; an unlearned herdsman said by Bede 
to have received in a vision divine inspira¬ 
tion to compose poetn.’. Onlv the short 

•WIN is confidently ascribed to him. 

Three Northumbrian Poems, cd. A. H. Smith 
(*933)I L. L. Wrenn, ‘The Poeriy' of C.’, in 
Proc. Brit. .Acad., XXXII (1946). R.W.B. 

Caesar, Gaius Julius (•Rome isVII 100; 
"^ibid. 15 III 44B.C.), Roman statesman and 
writer. His literary fame rests chiefly 
upon his memoirs (Commentarii) of the 
Gallic and Civil wars, his other works 
(including two books on Latin usage {De 
Analogia), pamphlets against Cato and 
numerous letters and speeches) having 
perished. The Dc Bello Gallico (the 
eighth book being added by liirtius) is a 
model of historical narrative, clear and 
elegant in style, yet without rhetorical 
elaboration, and with a remarkable detach¬ 
ment. The three books De Bello Civili 
have the same literary merits, but are 
occasionally propagandist in tone, '^he 
accounts of the Spanish and Alexandrine 
wars arc not by Caesar. Caesar’s works 
were insufficiently rhetorical to find favour 
in the later empire, and their subject- 
matter had no appeal for most medieval 
w'ritcrs. At the Renaissance he found 
great favour, but since the early 19th 
century he has suffered in esteem through 
being the staple fodder of schoolboys. 

Ed.: R. du Pontet (tgoo); R. KQblcr (1897); 
A. G. Pcskett and M. J. Edwards (Loeb Libr., 
1914-17); De Bello CallUo, ed. A. Klotz 
(1921), T. R. Holmes (2nd cd. 1923); De 
Bello Civili, cd. C. G, Mobcrly (1925). 

Ancient lives by Suetonius and Plutarch in 
Locb Libr.; Mommsen, History of Rome 1V-V, 
tr. W. P. Dickson (1877); M. Cary and F. E, 
Adcock in Cambridge Ancient History, IX 
(1932); R. Syme, The Roman Revolution 

(1939)- J.A.W. 

Caesarius von HcIsterbach (c. 1x80- 
1240), prior of the Cistercian monastery 
Heisterbach nr Bonn; known principally 
for his compilation of exempla, the Dialogus 
rmraculorurn (c. 1220), a storehouse of 
narrative motifs as well as an entertaining 
record of Christian credulity and persistent 
pagan superstition. 

Ed. Jos. Strange (2 vols, 1851); medieval 
Cer. tr. ed. K. Dresner (1929); The dialogue 
on miracles, tr. Scott and Swinton Bland, with 
intro. G. C. Coulton (1929). F.P.P. 
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CaiadO) Henrique, latinized Henricus 
or Hermicus Caiadus (t 1 508 ?), Portuguese 
poet who wrote in I^atin. He went as a 
young man to Italy where he found many 
distinguished friends and patrons, and 
there published his poems—9 eclogues, 3 
sylvae and 2 books of epigrams. The pure 
latinity of his verse earned him high praise 
from his contemporaries. 

Aegloga (Bologna, 1406) ; Aeglogae et Sylvae 
et Epigramviata Hermici (Bologna, 1501); The 
Eclogues oj H. C., cd. W. P. Mustard (1^31). — 
Poems also in Corpus iUust, poetarum lusit.^ 
cd. A. dos Reis (Lisbon, 1745). T.P.W. 

Caillieu^ Colijn (f Brussels 1484 ?), Dutch 
poet in the Rcderijkcr tradition. As 
town-poet of Ant%vcrp he wrote a large 
number of topical plays, the m^ority of 
which arc lost. His adaptation of Ame de 
Montgesoic^s Le Pas de la Mori was printed 
at Antwerp in 1528 as Tdal sender u*eder^ 
hceren oft Tpas der Doot (cd. P. de Keyscr, 

*936). 

W. V. Ecghcm, in Revue beige de phil. ct 
d'hist., XIV (1935) and in Vcrsl. Med. Vlaamse 
Ac. (1937 and 1939 ) J.J.M. 

Cairdt Edward (^Greenock 22 HI 1835; 
001867 Caroline Wylie; fOxford I XI 
1908), Scottish philosopher. Educated at 
Gl&sgow and Oxford; professor of moral 
philosophy at Glasgow from 1866; and 
elected master of Balliol College, Oxford, 
in 1893. A skilled expositor and a pene¬ 
trating critic of Kant, Caird exercised a 
strong influence on philosophical method 
and approach in Scotland. 

Hegel (1883); A Critical Account of the 
Philosophy of Kant ( 1887) ; The Critical 
Philosophy of Emmanuel Kant (1889); Essays 
on Literature and Philosophy (1892); The 
Evolution of Religion (1893); The Evolution of 
Theology in the Greek Philosophers (1904). 

H. Jones and J. Muirhead, Life (1921). 

J.K. 

Calabrese^ Hayyim Vital: see Vital, 
Hayyim. 

Calamy, Edmund (^London II 1599/ 
1600; CO Mary Snclling, 00 Anne Leaver; 
“fibid, 29 X 1666), English dissenting 
minister, a good preacher, who was one of 
the five ^ Smectymnuus' authors of An 
Answer to a Books entituled An Humble 
Remonstrance {1641). B.LJ. 

The Noblemans Patteme (1643); An Indict- 
ment Against England (164$) ; Englands Antidote 
against the Plague of Civil Ware (1645). 

J.R.B. 

Calcagninii Cblio (^Ferrara 1479; ^ibid^ 
1541), Italian humanist* Hit treatise on 


the earth's rotation anticipated Copernicus 
by 10 years. Among his Latin poems is an 
elegy in favour of the divorccof Henry VIII. 

Quod coelum stet^ terra autem moveatur 
(1520), // riVio sta fermo e la terra si muove, 
tr. V. Mattioli (1937); C. C. opera aliquot 
(Basic, 1544; prose works only); lo. Baptistae 
Pjgnae, Corrninum libri quatluor (1553)1 con* 
tains C.'s poems. For the elegy on Henry 
VIII see Giom. stor. lett. ital., ito (1937). 

A. Lazzari, Vn encicloptdico del sec. XVI: 
C. C. ( 1937 )- B.R. 

Calcaflo, Jos^ Antonio (^Cartagena de 
Indtas 1827; ti897), Venezuelan poet, 
whose many lyrical pieces on the standard 
romantic emotions found great favour; he 
was deeply religious and was successful 
in the poetic communication of Christian 
feeling in a Mcgend* in the manner of 
Zorrilla; he also wrote Redencidn^ a 
religious play. 

El santo huesped (1854); Et canto de prima- 
vrrd (1865); El ruego de la inocencia (Liverpool, 
1876); Bolivar en Santa Marta (1886); Obret 
poeticas (Paris, 1895). E.Sa. 

Calcar^ Elisa Carolina Ferdinanda van, 
nit Schi6tling (^Amsterdam 19 XI 1822; 
001853 H. C. van Calcar; fThe Hague 13 
VII 1904), Dutch novelist, educationalist, 
and pioneer of women's emancipation and 
of spiritualism. 

Hermine(iiso ); De kinderen der eemtr (1873). 

J. H. Sikemeier, E. v. C.-S. (1921). 

J.W.W. 

CaldaS) Francisco Jos^ (^Popayin 2771; 
fBogotd 29 X 1816), a pupil of the great 
Spanish botanist, Mutis, who settled in 
Bogotd in 2760, and a member of Mutis’ 
^expedition', sanctioned by Charles III in 
1783, which lasted till the end of the 
colonial epoch. Many of Caldaa’ scientific 
writings were published in the Semanario 
de la Nuova Granada, which he edited in 
1808-09 and, in an altered form, 1810-2 x* 
His influence on the men of his time was 
very great. He was among the insurgents 
shot by the Spanish royalist general Entile 
on the suppression of the first phase of the 
independence movement. 

Semanario, repub. in the Bib. Pop. de 
Culture Colombana (2 vole, 194a). EiSa* 

Calderdn de la Barca, Pedro (^Madrid 
1600; fibid. 1681), Spanish dramatist and 
poet. He studied at Alcali and Salamanca. 
His first play was performed in 1623. By 
1630 he had achieved considerable fame 
as a dramatist, and from 1633 onwards 
he wrote autos sacramentales (q*v.) for 
the municipality and plays for the court 
as well as for the public theatre. He 
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served as a soldier in the Catalonian cam« 
paign of 1640-41, and became a priest in 
1651, obtaining a chaplaincy at Toledo. 
From that time he wrote only autos and 
command plays for the court theatre. 

Calderon took over the form of the 
comedia from Lo{>e and st^’lized it. He had 
a genius for intricate construction which 
enabled him to produce masterpieces of 
concentration, like La l ida es sueno. With 
this went a loss of spontancit>' and a limita¬ 
tion of range. His 120 (approximately) 
plays can easily be classified, and he often 
repeated himself. Nevertheless he is prob¬ 
ably the greatest of all Spanish playtvrights. 
He wrote magnificent religious and philo¬ 
sophical plays, some impressive tragedies 
of honour, interesting my'thological com¬ 
edies and operas, ingenious cloak-and- 
sw'ord plays and the hnest autos in Spanish. 

Christian thought dominates Calderdn's 
dramatic world. Even in his apparently 
frivolous comedies he is concerned with 
showing how human actions can go astray 
because men act on impulse or choose 
wrong means to a good end. He often 
deals with the disasters wrought by taking 
the transient to be the eternal, by confusing 
what seems with what is. The religious 
plays show the w orkings of divine grace in 
sinful man; the others the necessity of 
prudence in a world where sin leads to dis¬ 
order and death, w*here a false move or a 
mistaken judgment involves the innocent 
as well as the guilty in confusion and 
possible disaster. 

Calderdn was not interested in drawing 
characters per se, though he drew some 
remarkable portraits. He gained his 
effects by grouping, comparison and con¬ 
trast, 80 that a conventional figure can be 
immensely significant in the whole scheme. 
Most traditional critics (e.g. NIcnendez y 
Pelayo) have misjudged him because they 
did not realize this fact. In his mature 
work, no part is irrelevant to the whole; 
plot and subplot are intimately related; 
neither separate characters nor isolated 
lyrics can be properly judged out of their 
context. 

The most famous plays were written be¬ 
tween i6z8 and 1640, except for El alcalde 
deZalamea (1643 ?). Inhere was, however, 
no decline in his creative powers after 
1640. The later plays will probably be¬ 
come more widely read as his aims and 
achievements become better understood; 
they become stylized, less realistic and 
more intricate. Calderdn is the last great 
writer of the Golden-Age theatre; no one 
could really compete with his methods of 
composition, and no new formulas seemed 


possible. In England his subjects were 
adapted by Dry den and Wycherly. His 
reputation declined during the 18th cen¬ 
tury', but the German romantics brought 
him back into favour, llis most interest¬ 
ing poem is Psalle et silt\ 

Collected eds: Las comedios, cd. J. J. Keil 
(4 vols, 1827-30); Bibl. Autores Esp., VII, 
IX, XII, XIV; Select Plays of CaldcroUy cd. 
N. Maccoll (\Mth notes in Eng., 18S8); Obras 
completas — Dramas, cd. L. Astrana Marin 
(1945; excludes cloak-and-sword and mytho¬ 
logical plays etc.).— Separate plays: tida 

es sueiio, cd. M. .A. Buchanan (1909); El Mdi'ico 
prodigioso, cd. E. Morel Fatio (1877; with La 
dei'ocion de la Cruz, cd. A. Valbucna Prat, 
1931); El principe constante, cd. A. .A. Parker 
(1938); La selva confusa, ed. G. T. Northup, in 
Rev. Hi$p., 21 (1909); Troya abrasada, ed. 
idem, shid., 29 (1913); Yerros de naturaleza, cd. 
E. Julia Martinez (1930).— Trans : Six Dramas 
of Calderdn, ir. E. Fitzgerald (1853, 1903); 
Elvira or the floorst not aluays True, tr. G. 
Digby {1667); Life*s a Dream, tr. F. Birch 
and J. B. Trend (1925). 

H. W. Bre>'mann, Die C.^Literatur (1903); 
M. IVIen^ndez y Pelayo, C. y su teatro (1881); 
A. Rubi6 y LIuch, El seniimienio de! honor en el 
Uatro de C. (1882); A. FnrincIIi, La vita i un 
sogno (z vols, 1916); £. Cotarclo y Mori, 
Ensayo sobrt la vida y obra de don P. C. (1924); 
C. P^rez Pastor, Documentos para la btografia de 
don P, C. (1905}; A. Valbucna Prat, C, Su 
personalidad, su arte drcmdtico, su estilo y sus 
obras (1941); E. Frutos Cortes, C. de la B, 
(1949); A. E. Sloman, The Sources of C.'s El 
principe constante (1950); M. Krcnkcl, Ktas* 
sische Buhnendichtwigen der Spanier (3 vols, 
1881-87). E.M.W. 

Calderwood, David (^Dalkeith 1575; 
fJedburgh 1650), Scottish ecclesiastic 
historian. He w*a$ banished in 1617 for 
opposing measures which admitted royal 
intervention in church government. On 
his return in 1625 he devoted himself to 
the still valuable History of the Kirk of 
Scotland (1678; w'lth life by T. Thomson, 
8 vols, 1842-49). J.K. 

Calepino, Amdrooio (^Bergamo 1440?; 
\ibid. 1510), Italian humanist and lexico¬ 
grapher, author of a Latin dictionary, 
Comucopiae (1520). The word calepino, 
from his name, means a dictionary. 

A. Mazzi in Boll. d. civica biblioteca di Ber¬ 
gamo, I (1907); V. Rossi, in II Libro e La 
Stamps, 4 (1910). B.R. 

Callaert^ Vrakcke (from Malincs), 14th- 
century Dutch writer who translated 
ascetic tracts (Den Gaert der A/mnen, Van 
den haute slevens, etc.). He is probably 
also the author of the so-called Histories 
hijbel of 1360, an adaptation in prose of 
Petrus Comestor*8 Historia Scolastica, 
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C. G. N. dc Vooys, in 'rheol. Tijdschr. 
(1902); C. H. Ebbingc Wubbcn, Over middel- 
tted. verlalingen t an het Oude Testament ( 1903) ; 
C. C. de Bruin, Middclned. vertalingen tan het 
Nieuue Testament (1934). J.J.M. 

Callanan, James (*Cork 1795; fLisbon 
1829), Irish poet, teacher, folk-lore col¬ 
lector. He wrote poems on Irish themes 
and translated from the Irish; was a 
pioneer of the ‘Irish mode’ in English 
verse. 

Collected Poems (1830). R.McH. 

Callimachus (•Cyrcnc c. 305; fAlex- 
andria c. 240 B.C.), Greek poet and scholar 
He was employed as cataloguer in the 
library of the museum at Alexandria under 
Ptolemy Philadclphus and Euergetes, 
whom he sometimes praises in his poetry, 
e.g. Lock of Berenice. Prose works in¬ 
cluded a catalogue of all famous writers and 
their works and a chronology of the 
Athenian dramatic poets and their works, 
both frequently quoted by later writers. 
Verse included Aitia (four books in elegiacs 
on myth and ritual, also establishing 
Callimachus’s ideal of short fine poetry 
against the epic of Apollonius Rhodius), 
Hymm (mostly in hexameters; a charming 
mixture of realism and leamedncss), 
Hecale (describing at length the hospitality 
and funeral of Hecale, who entertained 
Theseus), Epigrams (including ‘They told 
me, Heraclitus'). He combined extreme 
industry and learning with fastidious 
charm. 

R. Pfeiffer, C. (1949, with comm.); A. W. 
Mair, C. (1929, with tr.). 

E. Howald, fC. der Dichter (1949); E. Cahen, 
C. et son auvre poilique (tgjt). T.B.L.W. 

CallinuSy Greek poet of Ephesus (early 
7th century B.c.). The earliest surviving 
poetry in elegiacs, completely Homeric in 
vocabulary. The longest fragment appeals 
to the lonians to fight. 

E. Diehl, Anthologia Lyrica Graeca (1949); 
J. M. Edmonds, Elegy and Iambus (1931, 
with tr.): T* H. Williams, Early Greek Elegy 
(1926, with comm.). 

C. M. Bowra, Early Greek Elegists (1938). 

T.B.L.W. 

Calmo, Andrea (*Venice 1510; ■\ibid. 
t 57 t)> Italian actor and playwright. His 
realistic comedies, such as La Spagnolas 
(1549) and Saltuzaa (1551), are his most 
original. He also wrote comedies in 
imitation of classical models {Rodiana, 
1540; Travaglia, 1546). Most of his 
works are in dialect. 


Opere diverse (1600); Leltere, ed. V. Rossi 
(1888). 

I. Sanesi, La Commedia, I (1911; 1944). 

B.R. 

Calpumius Siculus, Titus (/I. c. aj>. 50), 
author of seven Latin pastoral poems. The 
first known imitator of Virgil’s Eclogues, 
his style is pleasant and tasteful, though 
occasionally marred by extravagance. 

The Eclogues of Calpumius Siculus (with 
Nemesianus, ed. C. Keene, 1887; ed. C. 
Giarratano, 3rd ed. 1943); J. W. and A. M. 
Duff, Minor Latin Poets (Locb Libr., 1934). 

A.J.D. 

Calverley, Charles Stuart (•Hartley, 
Worcs. 22 XII 1831; C01865 Ellen Calver- 
Icy; fFolkestone 17 II 1884), English 
verse-writer and humorist who excelled at 
parody and imitation and showed exquisite 
facility in his translation of Theocritus 
(1869). 

Verses and Trarulations (1862); Fly Leaves 
(1872); Literary Remains (with memoir by 
J. Sendall, i88s). R.M.H. 

Calvin, Jean (•Noyon 10 VII 1509; 
tGeneva 27 V 1564), French religious 
reformer, studied law at Paris, Orleans and 
Bourges (1523-31). As a result of a 
sudden conversion he became preoccupied 
with religious questions (1533) and fled 
first from Paris and later (1535) from 
France. At Basle he published his 
Irutitutes, in which he advanced theo¬ 
logical views which separated him and his 
followers from the Lutherans. From 
1536 he was in Geneva, where he finally 
established himself in 1541, and which 
became the citadel of a new faith, spreading 
from there to France and to many other 
parts of Europe and becoming the estab¬ 
lished religion of the United Provinces and 
Scotland. Calvin, an accomplished writer 
in both Latin and French, composed many 
commentaries on the Bible, a catechism 
and a number of polemical writings. His 
doctrines, and particularly the stress 
he and his disciples laid on predesti¬ 
nation, have had profound literary in¬ 
fluence in all areas where Calvinism has 
taken root. 

ChTistianae Religionis Irutitutio (Basle, 1536, 
definitive ed. Geneva, 1559; crit. ed. Paris. 
1911); Opera Omma (Corpus Reforroatorum, 
vols 29-87, 1863-1900). 

A. Erichson, Bibliographia Calviniana 
(1900); E. Doumergue, f. C., les hommes et les 
chores de son temps (7 vols, 1899-1927); P. 
Imbart de la Tour, Liu origines de la rifornu, 
IV (1935): H. Y. Reybum, J. C., /« life, letters 
and viorks (1914). D.H. 
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Calvus, Gaius Licinius Macer (*82; 
t 47 B.C.), Roman orator of the Attic school 
and poet in the st>'le of his friend Cattillus. 
Now extant only in fragments. 

Oratonm Romanorum Fro^menta. cd. H. 
Malcovati {1930); \V. Morel, Fragmenta 

Poetarum Z^/mcrrwm (1927). A.J .D. 

Calzabigi, Ranieri de’ (•Leghorn 17*4; 
tNaplcs i 795 )» Italian poet, librettist and 
critic. Viewing opera as 'tragedy recited 
in music* (after Algarotti), he wrote in 
Vienna the libretti for Gluck's Or/eo (1762), 
Alceste (1766) and Paride ed Elena (1770), 
works which proclaimed a musico-dramatic 
reform of the opera seria. Other works in¬ 
clude three opere buffe^ Poesit and disserta¬ 
tions on Metastasio and Alheri. 

Poetie e prose diverse di /?. de* C. (i 793 )* 

G. La22cri, La vita e V opera letter aria di 

R. C. (1907); G. Natali, // SetUcento (1936; 
biblio.). M.W. 

CamachO) Dioco, 17th-century Portu¬ 
guese poet. His verses, published in the 
Pdrtix Renascida (q.v.), mark a reaction 
against the futility and stylistic absurdities 
of much contemporary poetry, which he 
satirizes in compositions such zsjornada ds 
cories do Parnaso and Saudades de Apolo. 

H. Cidadc, A poesia lirica adtista e concept 

tista (1942). T.P.W. 

Camara, Juan RodrIcuez de la: see 
RoDRIgUEZ del PADRdN, J . 

Cambaccrcs^ Eugenio (•Buenos Aires 
1843; fUnd. 1888), Argentinian novelist. 
He was the first Spanish American to write 
in the naturalist manner. He wrote 
several novels dealing with the relations of 
the sexes in a very frank way, and depicting 
in general the seamy side of Buenos Aires 
society. They enjoyed a succis de scandaU 
and opened the way to further novels in the 
Zola manner. 

Pot-pourri (1882); MusUa seniirfiental (i 884) ^ 
Sinrumbo (1885); Enlasartgreii^%^)- E.Sa. 

Caxnblaky Gricorije {^13^4)$ Serbian 
chronicler. Of Bulgarian origin, he en¬ 
tered the Orthodox priesthood and w^ 
appointed abbot of DeCani moriMtcry in 
Serbia and later metropolitan of Kiev. His 
life of Stephen DeCanski ( 2 itija Stevarta 
Deiofiskog) is one of the earliest works in 
Serbian of scholarly and literary value, 
though he relied too much on oral tradi¬ 
tion. 

A- Jasimirski, C. C. (in Russ., 19^4)* 

Camden, William (•London z V iSS *5 
tChislehum 9 XI 1623), English educ«- 

M 


tionist and antiquarian. Educated at 
Oxford, Camden taught at Westminster 
School {iSis'll) before becoming Claren- 
ceux king of arms (1397). Though he 
composed a standard Greek grammar, his 
life-work was the study of British topo¬ 
graphy and antiquities, and his Britannia 
is still an indispensable storehouse of facts. 

Britannia (1586; the 6th ed. of 1607 has 
large additions; best tr. ed. R. Gough, 4 vols, 
1806); Insiiiutio graecae grammaticet (1597); 
Reniaines of a greater Worke concerning Britaine 
(1605; repr. J. R. Smith, 1870); Annates 
Rerum Anglicamm et Hibernuarum, regnarUe 
Elizabetha, ist part, 1605; 2nd part, 1625 
(Leyden), 1627 (London): ed. T. Heame (3 
vols, 1717), tr. W’hiic Kcnnet, Complete 
History, 11 (tyoO); Carnderti Epistolae (tbgi). 

R. Brook, A Discotery of Certain Err ours in 
Britannia (1596); A. h Wood, Athenae Oxon- 
senses, cd. P. Bliss (1820); T. D. Kcndnck, 
British Antiquity (1950). W.A.A. 


Caminba, Pedro db Andrade (•1520?; 
tVila Vi90sa 1589), Portuguese poet. 
Living mostly at the court and reputed to 
have been an enemy of Camdes, Caminha 
wrote with equal facility in Spanish and 
Portuguese. While he cultivated the new 
poetic style introduced from Italy by Si dc 
Miranda, he also handled the traditional 
peninsular metres with great dexterity. 


Poesias (1791); Poesias iniditas, cd. J. B. 
Pricbsch (Halle, 1898). 

C. MichacUs dc Vasconcclos, P. de A^ C. 
(Paris, 1901); A. BaiSo, P. de A. C. e urn seu 
ccnicioneiro inidito (1916). T.P.W* 


CamSes, Lufs Vaz de (•Lisbon ? 1524 
tLisbon 1580), Portuguese poet. Of his 
life very little is known with certainty. He 
was descended from a noble family of 
Galician origin and may have studied at 
Coimbra. Later he frequented the court 
in Lisbon. After serving in north iWrica, 
where he lost an eye, he returned to Lisbon; 
here in 1552 he was imprisoned for 
wounding a palace official in a quarrel. In 
the following year he was pardoned and 
sailed for India as a soldier. Tradition has 
it that he was for a time official trustee for 
the property of the dead and absent in 
Macau, and that on his return to Goa he 
was shipwrecked off the coast of Cam¬ 
bodia ; on the whole his fifteen years in the 
East seem to have been a period of hardship 
and misfortune. Back in Portugal in 1570, 
Combes published his great epic Oi 
Lusiadas. For this and for his service in 
the East he was awarded a modest pension. 

With the exception of 0 $ Lusiadas and a 
few short poems all CamSes’ works were 
published posthumously. Four letters 
(one written from Ceuta, another from 
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India) have come down to us. In these 
the pessimism that pervades so many of 
Camdes’ lyrics is well in evidence. We 
also possess three plays: Auto dos En~ 
fatridcs, freely adapted from Plautus’ 
Amphttruo; El^Rei Seleuco^ based on a 
passage in Plutarch; and FUodemo, a novel- 
esque action which in spite of a certain 
diffusencss is the most interesting of the 
three. 

Even after the exclusion by modem 
criticism of some hundreds of compositions 
formerly attributed to him, the collection 
of Cam 5 es’ lyrical poems is still substantial 
and forms, with his epic, the poet’s chief 
claim to distinction. In the traditional 
peninsular metres he left a wealth of short 
lyrics, notable for their freshness, elegance 
and wit; while in the longer Italian metres 
he is one of the greatest masters of the 
Renaissance. Treating chiefly of his 
various loves and misfortunes, his sonnets 
and longer poems, notably the cartfSes^ 
achieve a blend of emotional intensity and 
stylistic perfection rarely surpassed. In 
other poems Cam&es evinces a profound 
social pessimism and only rarely does a 
more serene mood predominate. 

Classical in structure, the epic poem Or 
Luslados has for its central theme the 
discovery of the sca-routc to India by 
Vasco da Gama. But by means of narra¬ 
tive and prophecy the whole history of 
Portugal is embraced and the work be¬ 
comes a paneg>Tic on the achievement of 
the whole race. In this sense it is an epic 
without a hero. Along with the nautical 
and military prowess which enabled the 
Portuguese to establish themselves in the 
East, CamSes exalts their crusading spirit 
and the enterprise is seen as a great cam¬ 
paign against the heathen. A particularly 
notable feature of the work is its humanistic 
signifiennee; confident in his growing 
knowledge, man triumphs over nature, 
sails unknown seas and opens up new 
worlds, Both for the variety and grandeur 
of its themes, national, religious and 
humanistic, and the excellence its 
artistic execution. Os Luslados may be 
considered the supreme renaissance epic. 

Os Lusiadat (1572 ; Tht Ltisiad^ or Portugols 
histoficaU Poent^ tr. R. Fanshawc, 1655; Ths 
Lusieds^ tr. W. C. Atkinson, 1952 [Penguin]; 
The Lusiads^ tr. L. Bacon (N.Y., 1950); 
Rhythmas de Luis de Camdes (1595, 1st ra. of 
C.’s lyrics; many poems were added in sub¬ 
sequent eds); Camdts: The Lyrickx^ tr. R. 
Burton (2 voU, 1884); Primeira parte dos autos 
€ comedias portuguesas J^tas par A. Prestes e per 
L. de C. (1587, contains Auto dot Ettfatnies 
and Auto de Filodemo; Auto del-^Rei Seleueo 
first appeared in the 1644-45 ^<1* C.*s 


works),—Obras crmpletas. cd. H. Cidsde (5 

vols, 1946-47)- 

W. Storck, Luis de Cafftoens Leben (1890); 
J. M. Rodrigues, Fontes dos Lusiados (orig. 
pub. in O Imtiiuto^ 1904-13); T. Braga, 
Camdes, A obra Hrica e ipica (1911); A. F. G. 
Bell, L. de C, (Oxford, 1923); A. Pebcoto, 
Emaios eamomanos (s03^) \ H. Cidadc, L.deC.^ 
/. O lirico (1936), L. de C.» a vide e a obra lirica 
(i 943 )» L. de C., //. O ipico (1950); C. M. 
Bowra, ^C. and the epic of Portugal*, in 
From Vergil to I[ til ton (1945). T.P.W. 

Campaneila, Tommaso (^Stilo, Calabria 
5 IX 1568; fParis 21 V 1639), Italian 
philosopher and poet. Although a Domin¬ 
ican his doctrines soon aroused the sus¬ 
picion of the authorities. After a series of 
vicissitudes he sought to stir up a move¬ 
ment against the Spanish domination in 
southern Italy. Thirty years of imprison¬ 
ment (1599-1629) followed during which 
he wrote his philosophic and poetic works. 
He advocated a utopistic form of theo¬ 
cracy, based on natural religion, which 
should unite humanity into one family. 
Cam panel] a’s poems are warm with sin¬ 
cerity and inspiration, and robust although 
rough in form; they restate his beliefs. In 
the last years of his life Campanella sought 
shelter in France. 

La Ciitd del Sole (crit. cd. 1920; C.’i City 0/ 
the Sun, tr. T. W. Halliday, 1937); Poeste 
(1622; 19x5; I938);^^^rre(i927).— Opere^ed. 
A. D*Ancona (2 voU, 1854). 

C. Dentice d'Accadia, T. C. (1921); E. G* 
Gardner, C. and his poetry (1923); R« De 
IVIattei, Siudi Campaneiliani (1934); L. Firpo, 
Bibliografia degli Scritti di T. C. (1940); L. Dc 
CaroHs Pilotti, T. C. Poeta (1942); A. Momi- 
gtiano, *La Lirica di C.*, in Cin^e Saggi 
(1945); L. Firpo, Rieerehe CampaneUtane 
(1947). U.L. 

Campano, Giannantonio (*Cavclli, 
Capua 1429; fSiena 15 VlII 1477)1 Italian 
poet and man of letters. The 9 volumes 
of his Epistolario provide a gay and vivid 
picture of renaissance life. 

De vita et gestis Braedi Perusini, ed. R. 
Valentini (1929); Epistolario, ed. Mencken 
(» 707 )- 

G. Lesca, G. A. C. (189a). C.P.B. 

Campbell, John Campbell, 1st Baron 
(•Cupar 15 IX 1779; +London 22 VI 
1861), Scottish biographer and lord 
chancellor of England. Called to the Eng" 
lish bar in 1806; attorney-general 1834; 
raised to the peerage 1841; lord chancellor 
in 1859. Learned and conscientious as a 
judge, Campbell was less successful as a 
historian. His biographies are valuable 
accumulations of hict, but are marred by 
prejudices and misrepresentations. 
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Ln ts of the Lord Chancellors and Keepers of 
the Oreat Seal of England (7 n'oIs, \ 846—47); 
Lives of the Chief Justices of England {3 vols, 
184^-57). J.K. 

Campbell, Thomas (•Glasgow 27 VII 
*777 i CO 1803 Matilda Sinclair; ^Boulogne 
15 VI i844)» Scottish poet. He turned 
from law to literature, and quickly gained 
popularity as a poet. He is at his best in 
narrative and vigorous lyric, of which 
Hohenlinden and The Battle of the Baltic 
are the finest examples. Campbell was a 
prolific journalist; he contributed chiefly to 
the Edinburgh Encyclopaedia^ and to the 
New Monthly Magazine (1820-30) which 
he edited. 

Pleasures of Hope (1799); Poems (1805); 
Annals of Great Britain from George ///(1807); 
Gertrude of IVyoming (1809); Specimens of the 
British Poets (1819); Theodortc (1824); Life of 
Mrs. Siddons (1834); Pilgrim of Glencoe (1842); 
Frederick the Great (1842).— Works, ed. W. M. 
Rossetti (1880), ed. J. L. Robertson (1907). 

W. Beattie, Life and Letters of C. (3 voU, 
1849); C. Redding, Literary Reminiscences of 
C. (i860); G. Sainubur>% Essays in English 
Literature^ iy8o-iS6o, II (1895); J. C. Hadden, 
T. C. (1899). J.K. 

Campe, Joachim Heinrich (•Deensen 29 
VI 1746; fBrunswick 22 X 1818), German 
poet and novelist. Campc, a clcrg>'man, 
was tutor to the Humboldt fantily and later 
an educational administrator at Dessau, 
Hamburg and Brunswick. He success¬ 
fully adapted Robinson Crusoe for young 
readers. He sought to further enlightened 
Christian education and to reform the 
German language. 

Satires: Das Testament (1766); Satiren 
(1768); Der Kandidai (1769). — Novki,: Robin^ 
son der JUngere (1779). 

J. Leyser, 7 - C. {z voU, 1877). H.B.G. 

Camphuyaen, Dirck Rakahlsz (•Gor- 
tnehem 1586; 031613 Anna Alcndorp; 
fDokkum 19 VM 1627), Dutch religious 
poet. Educated as a painter, he studied 
theology and became parson at Vleutcn, 
but was dismissed because of his Arminian 
sympathies. Although not a zealot him¬ 
self he was persecuted everywhere and 
died as a bargee. After Cats, and more a 
poet than Cats, he was the most widely- 
read Dutch poet of his age. His religious 
ideas arc akin to those of the ' Collegian- 
ten \ At an early age he turned from the 
world towards God and was a cheerful, 
patient man. 

Sticktelycke Rymen (1624, pub. anon.); 
Uiftbreiding over de Psalmen (1630); tr. in J. 
Bowring, BaUnAan Anthology (1824). 

L.A.Rad«iaker,iJ.C. (i898);K.Hceroms, 
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Bloemlezxng uit D. R. C. (1935) and ‘C. en 
zijn Stichtelijke Rijmcn*. in Tijdschr. v. 
Ntderl. T. on Lett., 68 (1950). A.M.B.W. 

Campion, Thomas (♦London 12 II 1567; 
-fibid. 1 III 1619), English poet. Campion 
studied at Cambridge and Gray*$ Inn, but 
he qualiflcd as a doctor, probably at a 
foreign university, and practised in Lon¬ 
don. Campion was a skilful writer of Latin 
verse and in his Obserr alions on the Art of 
English Pocsie (1602) he advocated the 
abolition of rh>7nc and the adoption of a 
quantitative system of scansion, though he 
did not practise these precepts continu¬ 
ously. His masques are more disting¬ 
uished for their melodies than for their 
dramatic coherence and his gifts found 
their best outlet in the composition of 
‘ ayresThese song-lyrics exhibit an 
almost inimitable grace of rhjThm and 
subtlety of cadence as well as a wide range 
of themes. 

Thomae Campiani Poemata (lS 95 ) '. A Booke 
of Ayres (music by Philip Rosseter. words by 
Campion; 1601); The Discription of a Masque 
(‘Lord Hays’ ^Iasque^ 1607); Tuo Bookes of 
Ayres (c. 1610); Songs of Mcmrm'ng (1613); 
A Relation of the Late Roy all Entertainment 
(inc I udes the * Lctrds* A tasque ’; 1613); The 
Description of a Maske ('Somerset’s Masque*; 
1614) ; The Third and Fourth Booke of Ayres (r. 
1617); A Neto Way of Making Fotvre parts in 
Counterpoint {c, 1620); Works^ ed. P. S. V’ivian 
(1909). 

P. Rcyhcr, Let Alasques Anglais (1909); T. 
MacDonagh, T. C. and the Art of English 
Poetry (1913); M. M. Kastcndicck, England's 
Musical Poet: T C. {1938). W.A.A. 

Campistron, Jean Galukrt db 
(•'Poulouse 1656?; \ibid. 11 V 1723), 
French dramatist. A successful minor 
WTitcr of classical tragedies in the wake of 
Racine, he also wrote libretti for Lulli and 
others and two comedies. 

'I'raceo IES : Virginic (1683); A rmintus 
(1684); Andtonic (1685); Alcibiade (1685); 
Phocion (1688); Tiridate (1691).— Comedies : 

Jaloux disabusi (1709). — Musical Plays: 
Acis et GalaUe (1686); Achille et Polyxhte 
(1687); Alcide (1693)^. —CEuvres (3 vols, 1750). 

Hausding, 7 * 1903); H. C. 

Lancaster, A History of French Dramatic 
Lit. in the Myth C., IV (1940). G.B. 

CampOi Estanislao del (•Buenos Aires 
1835; \ibid. 1888), Argentinian poet, 
chiefly remembered for his important 
contribution to gaucho literature, Fausto, a 
semi-humorous narrative poem, written 
in a series of simple strophes, in the speech 
of the cowboys and retelling the story of 
Gounod ^8 opera in the words of one of 
them who had seen it in Buenos Aires, be¬ 
lieving the performance to be real life. 
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This unlikely material succeeds neverthe¬ 
less in achieving genuine if simple poetry. 

Fausto. Impresiones del gaucho , , , de esUt 
dpera (i 860 , tr. in verse Faust, by SV. Owen, 
1943); Poesfns (1870). E.Sa. 

Campoamor> Ram6n db (*Navja, 
Asturias 1817; fMadrid 1901), Spanish 
poet. He gave up the study of medicine 
in favour of a literary career, intcrvxned in 
politics and held bureaucratic posts. His 
pseudo-philosophical, rationalist and post¬ 
romantic poetry brought him popular 
glory and ofRcial recognition as well as 
sudden and almost complete oblivion. He 
left a vast body of work, the bulk of which 
is today unreadable: plays which do not act 
well, weak, pretentious prose on philo¬ 
sophical and political subjects, and several 
volumes of verse. In spite of his wit and 
his artificial scepticism his poems arc often 
overburdened with sentimentality. Only 
some of his short, epigrammatic poems in 
Dolores, PequeHos poenuis and Humoradas 
arc worth reading. 

Obrat eompletas (8 vols, 1901^3); Obras 
poitUax computes (1943).—Eng, trs in T. 
Walsh, Hisp. Anth. (N.Y., 1920); Translations 
Uom Hispanic Potts {N.Y., 1938). 

A. Gonzalez Blanco, C., biographla y tsiudio 
critico (1911); R. Hilton, C*, Spain, and the 
world (1940). R.M.N. 

Camus> Jean-Pibrrb (^Paris 3 XI 1584; 
fiWd. 25 IV 1652), French writer, bishop 
of Belley and vicar general of Rouen. The 
friend and biographer of St Fran9ois de 
Sales, he wrote, besides theological works, 
some 50 novels which make him a pioneer 
of religious edification through popular 
fiction. 

Elise ou VInnocence coupabU (1621); La 
Pieuse Julie, histoire taruienne (1625}; Pitro^ 
nilU, accident pitoyable de nos jours, cause d'une 
vocation religieuse (1626); Marianne ou /Vn- 
nocente victime (1629); LUsprit de Saint 
Francois de SaUs {1641), ed. M. Depery (1840). 

Boulas, C* (1878); A. P. Bayer, J. P. C., 
sein Leben und seine Romane (1906). G.B. 

Cdncer y Velasco^ Jer6nimo db (*Bar- 
bastro, before 1600; f Madrid 1655), 
Spanish poet and dramatist. His poems 
arc minor. He wrote two plays and some 
interludes; he also collaborated with Lope 
de Vega, Calderdn, V^lez de Guevara and 
Rojas Zorrilla. 

Bibl. Autores Esp., XIV, XLIL E.M.W. 

Canif Mioubl (*1851; figos)^ Argen* 
tinian writer, exercised a wide influence 
during his lifetime, but is now chiefly 
remembered for his Juvenilia (1882), an 
account of his schooldays as a boarder in 


Buenos Aires. Sprightly in style and 
amusing in content, it has a w'ell-mcrited 
place as a minor classic of Argentine 
Htcramre. 

Ensayos (1877). E.Sa. 

CanitZ) Friedrich Rudolf, Freiherr von 
(•Berlin 27 XI 1654; fibid. 11 VIII 1699), 
German poet. In his satires, modelled on 
Boileau, he writes a sober and restrained 
style pointing forwards to the Enlighten¬ 
ment. His fine hymn, ' Seele du musst 
munter werden* ('Come my soul, thou 
must be waking*) is in common use in 
England. 

Nebenstunden unterschiedener Gedichte (1700)* 

V. Lutz, CanitJS, sein Verhdltnis zumfranzds^ 
ischen Klassizismus (1887); J. Julian, Dictionary 
of Hymnotogy L.W.F. 

Canizares, Josi de (•Madrid 1676; 
ooLorenza Alvarez de Losada; fMadrid 
1750), Spanish dramatist, army officer, 
theatrical censor, and the duke of Osuna’s 
prot^g^. There is in some of hts plays 
more than a mere imitation or corruption 
of 17th-century drama. His popularism 
(Comedias de figurdn) is 18th-century in 
character and El picarillo en EtpaHa is as 
good a play as many of the previous cen¬ 
tury, and no less subtle in its implications. 

Comedies escogidas (2 vols, 1828-33); Bibl. 
Autores Esp., 49, 67. R.M.N. 

Canning) Georgb (^London xx IV 1770; 
CO 1800 Joan Scott; ^ VIII 

1827), English statesman whoso speeches 
combined close reasoning with litera^ 
eloquence; editor of The And-Jacobin 
(1797-98), to which he contributed bril¬ 
liantly. 

Spuches, ed. Sir R. Therry (with memoir, 6 
vols, 1828); Poetical Works (with memoir, 
182^; PoTodiet and other burlesque pieces by 
C* (%vith the whole of the poetry of The 
Anti jacobin), ed. H. Morley (1890). 

Lord Dalting, Historical Characters (1867); 
H. \V. V. Temperley, Life of C. (19^5): J- 
Bagot, G. C. and his friends (a vols, 1909). 

R.M.H. 

C^ovas del Castilloi Antonio (•M 4 Iaga 
X828; ooMaria de la Concepcidn Espinosa, 
cojoaquina de Osma; fSanta A^eda, 
Guipi^coa 1897), Spanish statesman and 
man of letters. He studied law, entemd 
politics, \vas the architect of the restoratira 
and the most important political figure in 
x9th-century Spain. £7 solitario y su 
tiempo, a biography of his uncle Estibanez 
Calderdn, is an acute, documented por¬ 
tray^ of the man and his period. His his¬ 
torical works are valuable and inter^ting. 
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La campana de Hutsca (1852, novel); Arfes 
y letras (18S7) ; Estudios del reinado dc Felipe 
IV (z vols, 18S8); Historia de la decadencia de 


Espana detde el advenimiento de Felipe III al 
trono liasta la mucrte de Carlos 11 (1910); 
Bosquejo hist6rico de la casa de Austria en ZTx- 
pana (1911): Apuntes para la historia de A/a- 
rruecos (1913). 

M. G. dc Rcvilla, C. y las letras (Mexico, 

1898); Marques dc Lcma, C. o el hoyti^e de 
Estadoii<^2t)\ J* P^rez de Guzmdn, ‘C. j uzgado 
por 8US libros*, in Esp. Mod. {1907); A. M. 
Fabi6, C. de C. (1928). R.M.N. 

Cantacuzioo, Constantin Stolnic 
(•Wallachia c. 1650; 00Maria (a Moldavian), 
coSafta (a Wallachian); fConstantinople 
6—7 VI 1716). A Wallachian politician 
who wielded great power between 1688 
and 1714, Cantacuzino was a distinguished 
scholar and linguist and also a great 
traveller. He was strangled by the Turks 
in the prison of Bostangi-Basha. In his 
chronology he asserted boldly that Wal- 
lachia was founded in 1215. His st>'Ie is 
rather heavy and overloaded with quotas 
tions. 

Ziarul de edldiorie fi petrecere la Padova \ 
Cronologia tabelara a Munieniei \ Istoria 'farii 
Romdneiti (1694). 

N. lorga, Operele lui C. (1901). A.V.W. 

Cwtalicio^ Giovanni Battista (•Can- 
talice, Ricti 1450?; fRome 1515), Italian 
poet and man of letters. His 12 books of 
epigrams are of literary and historical 
interest. 

Bpigramtnaia CanSalyci (1493). cd. C. Picci 
(191 i)i Hist^ie, ed. G. M. Bemaudo (1597). 

M. Morici, *G. B. Valentini detto il Canta- 
ucio a San Gimignano ^ in MisccII. Stor. della 
ValdeUa, 13 (1905); B. Croce, *Un maestro dt 
•cuola*, in Archiv. Stor. Nap., N.s., 10(1926). 

C.P.B. 

Cantei^r^ Dimitrib, hospodar of 
Moldavia (•Falciu 26 X 1673; C01700 
Cassandra Cantacuzino, «1718 Princess 
Trubetzkoy; fl^ussia 21 VIII 1723), Ru¬ 
manian orient^st, author of the first Ru¬ 
manian philosophical treatise and first book 
on Turlush music. Cantemir was also the 
first Rumanian elected member of a foreign 
academy. Son of the reigning prince, 
Constantin Cantemir, he was educated in 
Ccrutantinople, learnt eleven languages 
and became an accomplished musician. He 
was made hospodar of Moldavia in 1710 
but in 1711 had to flee to Russia for having 
sided with the defeated Peter the Great in 
the Russo-Turkiah war. The tsar heaped 
riches and honours on him and sent Um 
abroad on scientific and diplomatic mis¬ 
sions. At the request of the Berlin 
Academy, of which he had been elected a 


member in 1714, he wrote a Latin descrip¬ 
tion and a chronicle of Moldavia (1725). 
Both are important and unique sources of 
information on Rumania’s past. His 
magnum opus, the History of the Othrruin 
Empire, was subsequently translated into 
French, German and English. Byron 
quoted the English translation in Don^an 
(canto X and XI). 

Descriptio Affl/Jof iar (1715 ; Lat. version pr. 
with map of the countr>' in Holland, 1734; 
Beschreibung det ^loldau nebst dem Leben des 
Ver/assers, tr. J. L. Redslob. 1772); Ilrortieu/ 
vee/nmii a Romano^Moldo-Vtahiior (1716; Lat. 
version lost in Caspian Sea wreck 1721 ; orig. 
Ruman. MS. pub. Historia increment 

torum atque decrementorum aulae othomamcae 
(1716; I'lie History of the grouih and decay of 
the Oihman Empire, tr. from author^s own MS. 
N. Tindal, 1734); Vita Constantim Cantemirii 
(1719-20; Ruman. version, 1876); Sysiema 
religioftis mahomedanae ( Pc tc rs burg. 1722): 
Ditartul sou gdleeavd infeleptului eu lumea sou 
giudeful sufletului {p\xh. 1878); Memoriul despre 
Caniacuzxni /i Brancoveanu (Rus$. 1719, Rum. 
1883). — Tratat de musiea turceasca, 

Operele Princepelui C. (1872); Dragos-Pro- 
topopescu, Stilul lui C. (1915); G. Pascu, 
Vie\a si operele lui C. (1924); I. Minea, 
Despre C. (1926). A.V.W. 

Canthy Minna, n6c Ulrika Vilhelmina 
Johnsson (•Tampere 6 III 1844; 001865 
J. F. Conth; f Kuopio 12 V 1897), Firmish 
author. She went to a Swedish school and 
later married her former teacher. After 
his death she brought up their seven 
children and successfully carried on her 
father's business. She began to write 
stories and plays under Bjomson's infiu- 
cncc in 1878. From then on she become 
the pioneer of realism in Finnish literature. 
The influence of Tolstoy pervades her play 
Anna Liisa (1895). She is especially im¬ 
portant as a dramatist. 

Novels and Stories : Novelleja fa kertomu- 
hsia (1878); Hanna (x886); Kdyhdd kansaa 
(1886) ; SalaAari (iSSy) ; Kauppa*hopo (1888) ; 
Loin mukaan (1889); Novellefa (2 vols, 2892). 
— Plays: Murtovarhaus (1879); Roimlan 
talcssa (1882) \ Tydmiehen vaimo (1885) ; Kovan 
ortnen lapsia (z888); Papin perhe (1891); 
Sylvi (1893)1 Hdn on Sysmdsid (1893); 
SpiritisUnen uttsnta (289^. 

Lucina Hagman, Af. C. (2 vols, 1906—12); 
V. Tarkiatnen, Af. C. (1922); H. E. Vilkemma, 
M. C. (1931)- W.K.M. 

Cantoniy Alberto (•Pomponesco di Man¬ 
tua 16 XI 2841; IV 1904), 

Italian novelist. He is one of the few 
Italian authors to whom the quality of 
humour may be ascribed. Pirandello re¬ 
garded him as a forerunner of himself. 

Short Stories : // demomo dello title (2887) ; 
L*altalena delle antipatie (1893); Pietro e Paola 
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con feguito dt bci itpi {1897).— Novel : UIllus^ 
trissimo (1906* with prcf. by Pirandello).— 
Various: Un re umorista (memoirs, 1891); 
Humour classico e moderno (1899); * La chiave 
di un srottesco', in Marzocco (1902). 

L. Pirandello^ * A. C. romanzicre’, in Nuova 

AntoloKia (1905); F. Bernini. *Modemitk di 
A. C.\ in Giorn. stor. lett. ital., 109 (1937, 
with hiblio,). B.R. 

Cantu, Cesare (•Brivio, Como 5 XII 
1804; fMilan 11 III 1895), Italian historian 
and novelist. His most voluminous and 
ambitious work is his Storia universale (35 
vois). Of smaller compass arc his Storia 
di cent *anni (1851), Storia degli italiani 
(1854-56) and Gli eretici d*Italia (1865- 
66). Of particular interest for students of 
literature are his Rerniniscenze di Alessandro 
Mamoui (1882), which arc tinged by a 
certain personal animosity; and his Sulla 
storia lombardia del secolo XVII (1832). a 
commentary on the historical background 
of Manzoni’s / Promessi Sposi. His his¬ 
torical novel, Margherita Pusterla (1838), 
was popular in its day but is little read now. 
Some of his educative writings, however, 
in particular Biwn sense e buon cuore (1870), 
are still known. Two other works of bio¬ 
graphy and criticism arc important: 
IJAbate Parini e la Lombardia del secolo 
passato (1854) and Monti e Vetd che fu sua 
(1879). 

Storia della cittd e della diocesi di Como 
(1830-31); Di Vittore Hugo e del Romanticismo 
in Francia (1833); Beeearia e it diritto penale 
(1862); 7 / Conciliatore e i Carbonari (1878). 

B.R. 

CapellcQ tot den Pol, Joan Derk van 
DBR (•Tiel 2 XI 1741 ; ^ ibid . 6 VI 1784), 
Dutch leader of the Patriot party, advocate 
of a pcoplc^s army and indirect aid to 
America. 

Aan het volh van Nederland (1781). 

M. de Jongh D. v. d. C. (2922). 

J.W*W. 

Capgrave, John (^King's Lynn 21 IV 
2393; ^ibid. 22 VIII 1464), English 
Augustininn friar and scholar; wrote Latin 
sermons, commentaries and historical 
works: and an unfinished English chronicle 
of England. 

The Life of St Katherine of Alexandria 
(2803) and Nova Legenda Angtie (2 vols, 1902) 
both ed. C. Horstmann; LM>er de Illustribus 
Henricis and A Chronicle of England from the 
Creation to a.d. 24x7, both ed. F. C. Hinge- 
ston (1858); Lives of St Augustine and St 
Gilbert of Sempringham^ cd. J. J, Munro (1910). 

C. L. Kingsford, English Historical Litera* 
lure in the xsth Century (1913); H. S. Bennett, 
Chaucer and the xsth Century (1947). 

R.W.B. 


Caporali, Cesare (•Perugia 153*; tCas- 
tiglione 1602), Italian poet. His Vita di 
Mecenate and Vioggio di Pamaso are early 
examples of the Italian heroic-comic style. 

Rime, ed. G. Monti (2916). 

Gallensa Stuart, C. C. (2903); B. Croce, in 
Saggi suluj lett. ital. del 1600 (1911). 

C.P.B. 

Capponi, Gino (•Florence 1350?; fibid. 
19 V 2422), Italian politician. He became 
an active and influential supporter of the 
Albizzi party in Florence, and has left 
some Ricordi of his political life. 

Monumenta historica de rebus florentinorum, 
in L. A. Muratori, Rerum itaL script,, 28 

L. Passerini, ^ I C. di Firenze*, in P. Litta, 
Famigtie celebri italiane (2819). C.P.B. 

Capponi, Gino (•Florence 13 IX 179^; 
\ibid, 3 II 1876), Italian historian and 
critic. In association with Vieusseux he 
founded the periodicals Antologia and 
Archivio Storico, and was one of the most 
active members of the Gabinetto Vicus- 
seux. Blind from 1840 onwards, he was 
unable to take an active part in the Ri- 
sorgimento; nevertheless his influence as a 
propagandist for the Italian cause was 
considerable. One of his most penetrating 
and original works is his pamphlet en¬ 
titled Pensieri sulVeducaaione^ published 
anonymously in 1845. For 20 years he 
worked on his Storia della repubblica di 
Firenze, which he Anally published shortly 
before his death. Leopardi, who met him 
while staying in Florence, addressed to him 
one of his bitterest condemnations of con¬ 
temporary life, Palinodia a Gino Capponi. 

Le piik belle pagine di G. Capponi, ed. G. 
Gentile (1926). 

B. Croce, Storia della storiografia italiana 
nel secolo XIX, I (1922); G« Gentile, G.C.ela 
cultura toscana del secolo XIX (2nd ed. 19^6). 

B.R. 

Caraglale, Ion Luca (•Haimanalele, 
Prahova 20 I 1852; 00x894; fBerlin VII 
19x2), playwright and short-story writer, 
is the first Rumanian objective writer. 

Son and grandson of actors famous m 
their time, (faragiale was familiar with the 
theatre from his earliest childhood* After 
the staging (1878) of his first two plays, 
Roma Invinsa and Luerefia Borgia, wUch 
were translations, he jomed the Junimea 
literary group. The satirical coznedies. 
Corns Leonida (X879), Noaptea furtunoasa 
(1880), O scrisoarea pierduta (1884) and 
D*alt camsxvalului (1885), made his name; 
but fads tragedy N&pasta was harshly 
critiazed. Accused of plagiarism in 19^1 
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he was brilliantly defended by Barbu 
Delavrancea (1902) and won the libel 
action he brought against his accusers. 
Disgusted with his fellow-countrj'rncn he 
left Rumania and settled with his family 
in Berlin. 

His plays and short stories caricature 
professional politicians^ government offi¬ 
cials, the new rich and the wouid-be 
genteel. His dialogue is terse and pun¬ 
gent and passages from his plays have be¬ 
come popular quotations. 

O scrisoarea pierduta (1884; Una Lettera 
Sffxarrita^ It. tr. C. Isopescu and A. Silvcstri- 
Ciorgi, 1929); Teatru (1889; and cd. 2 vols, 
1896: 6th cd. 2 vols, 1937); Ndposta (1890; 
Mala Sortey It. tr. A. Silvestri-Giorgi, 1928); 
Omxd cu Noroc (3 short stories in i vol., 1892); 
Note ri Schife (1892); Moniente (1901); 
Nuvele ft povestiri (2908); Kir lanuUa (2909; 
Fr. tr. Nortincs, 1939); Sehife noui {1910); 
Ahu^Hasan (1915); Amirtfiri (1915); Pdcat 
{Le PMtd, tr. J. Volquin, 1926); Faclia de 
Pas<e {Un citrge de Pdques, in MUle A^outW^i, 
tr. J. Charlier, 1910). 

I. Gherea, Studii critUe (1893); M. Drago- 
mirescu, Critica dramatica (1904); G. Ibrai- 
leanu, Scriitori p curente (1909); H. P. Pctrcscu, 
C., I^ben und Werke (1911); S. Struteanu, 
Incercare critica a comicului lui C. (1924); 
Scriitori romdrti ;i strdini (2929); P. Zarifopot, 
Opere complete lui C. (with comments; 2 930 
ff.); P. Dujor, .^miVi/fWdeC. (2938); B. Jordan 
and L. Predcscu, C., Tragicul destin al umd 
mare scriitor (1939). A.V.W. 

Carbery^ Eithnb, pseud, of Anna John¬ 
ston (•1886; CO 2901 Seumas MacManus; 
tDonegal 1902), Irish poet; associated 
with the Irish literary revival. 

The Pour Winds of Eirinrt (1902); The 
Passionate Heart (2903); In the Celtic Past 
(1904)* R.McH. 

Carcano^ Giulio (♦Milan 7 VIII 2812; 
fLesa 30 IV 1882), Italian novelist, short 
story writer and poet, an avowed disciple 
of Manzoni but influenced also by Scott, 
Dickens and George Sand. Of his 
novels, the following arc still read: Angiola 
Maria (1839), II manoscritto di un viee^ 
curato (1850), Damiano (1850) and Cabrio 
€ Camilla (1874). His short stories are 
somewhat artificial sketches of rustic life 
(Novelle campagnuole, 1871) and his poetry, 
especially in Amumie domestiche (1842), is 
sentimental and banal. 

Opere complete (lo vols, (892-96), not incl. 
the complete Shakespeare tr. which occupied 
him for 40 years. 

A. AlMitszai, Itromanzo (1904); F. Bemetti 
Evangelista, Vita e Opera letteraria di G. C* 
(19<S). B.R. 

Carcinut* Two Atheiuan tragic poets of 
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this name are known, grandfather, who 
was ridiculed by Aristophanes in the Pence 
and Waspsy and grandson, who was at the 
court of Dionysius of Syracuse and won 
his first victory at Athens before 372 b.c. 
His Oedipus and Medea varied greatly from 
the versions of Sophocles and Euripides. 

A. Xauck, Tragicorum Graecorum Frag- 
menta (1926); A. E. Maigh, Tragic Drama of 
the Greeks (2896). M.L.C.; T.B.L.W. 

Carducci, Giost E (•X’al di Gastello 27 
VII 1835; tBologna 16 II 1907), Italian 
poet and critic; professor of rhetoric at the 
university of Bologna (1860-1904). He 
opposed romanticism and belonged to a 
Florentine literary circle known as the 
‘Amici Pedanti* (among whom was Giu¬ 
seppe Chiarini). which aimed at reviving 
the classical traditions of Italian litcrarurc; 
its organ, II PoUziano, published many of 
Carducci^s poems. In his first volume of 
poetry, Rime (1857; incorp. in Juvenilia, 
1856-60), he decries Italy as decadent, 
incapable of action, weakened by two cor¬ 
rupting and cnciA-ating influences: roman¬ 
ticism and Christianity; her only hope lying 
in the revival of the classical, pagan spirit 
of antiquity. Two later volumes, Levia 
Grat ia (2861-71) and Giambi ed Epodi 
(1867-79), arc inspired mainly by contem¬ 
porary* political events and show Carducci at 
his most aggressive (and, poetically, at his 
weakest). The famous ‘Inno a Satana\ 
which caused such a sensation on its publi¬ 
cation in 1865, is an example of his desire to 
shock Italiansout of their spiritual complac¬ 
ency. The Satan he invokes is the symbol of 
nature and reason: free thought, progress, 
the world and the flesh, excommunicated by 
theocracy as the temptations of the devil, 
'Phe poem was severely criticized by 
Qucrico Filopanti, one of Carducci's 
friends, who complained that it was not a 
poem at all, but an intellectual orgy. The 
charge of intcllcctualism has been brought 
against Carducci with regard to many other 
poems, but the hostility which his works 
aroused during his life-time was mainly 
political or religious. Monarchists, who 
hailed with delight his ‘Canzone a Vittorio 
Emanucle ’ and ‘ La Croce di Savoia ’ 
(1859), were disappointed by the intran- 
sigeant republicanism to which he reverted 
after Aspromonte (1862). It was not until 
2878, with the publication of the ‘Ode alia 
Regina* that he began to make his peace 
with them, and in 1890 his ode ‘ Piemonte * 
eflfccted a complete reconciliation. 

Two principal themes of his poetry, the 
history and the landscape of Italy, are often 
identified in his imagination. He did not 
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side was for Carducci a memento and s>’m- 
bol of her history. He considered that the 
age of epic poetry was past but that some 
episodes of history could be more effec¬ 
tively communicated in verse than in prose. 
His choice of the sonnet to convey certain 
epic moments of the French revolution 
irOy 1883) was an interesting experi¬ 
ment, but artistically unsuccessful. His 
Odi barbare (ist vol. 1877) were a still more 
notable innovation. In both content and 
form Carducci intended to bring about a 
literary revolution, and did not expect them 
to be well received, and he was not mis¬ 
taken. Of the Odi barbarey the most fam¬ 
ous is ‘Alle Fonti del Clitumno*, in which 
arc synthesized all his most characteristic 
associations and emotions. Other poems 
in which he similarly exalts the classical, 
pagan spirit arc ‘ Canto di Marzo ^ In una 
chiesa gotica', 'Classicismo e Roman- 
ticismo^ and *Fuori alia Certosa dt 
Bologna*. Many of his poems, however, 
have undeniably romantic tendencies in 
atmosphere and feeling (e.g. * Alta stazione 
in una mattina d^autunno*). A certain 
softening of his attitude towards Chris¬ 
tianity is perceptible in his later poems, 
particularly in ‘La Chiesa di Polenta*. 

Carducci found an outlet for his com- 
bativencss in such polemical outbursts as 
Confessioni e battagliet ira and Polentiche 
sataniche. As a destructive critic he could 
be superb (sec for instance his demolition 
of Zendrini in Critica ed Arte)^ but he 
could be eloquent and moving as well, as in 
Per la morte di Giuseppe Garibaldi. Of his 
constructive criticism, the following essays 
are the best known: Di aleune condiziord 
della presente leiteratura (1859-67); Delia 
svolgimento della letteratura nazianale 
(1868-71) and Del rinnavametUo letterario 
in Italia. His views on Manzoni as set 
forth in A proposito dt alcutti giudizi su 
Alessandro Manzoni arc characteristic of 
his attitude to romanticism and Christian 
faith. 

Opere (1st comp], cd. 1889-1909); Opere 
complete (30 vols, 1940); Poesie (aoth ed. 

Prose 

A. Galletti, L'opera di G. C, (1929); A« 
Baldini, ‘C. prosatorc*, in Nuova Antologia 
(193s); B. Croce, G. C. (1937). B.R. 

Carew, Richahd (•East Anthony 17 VII 
>555» XI 1620), English translator and 
antiquarian. Educated at Oxford, Carew 
owned large estates and became high- 
sheriff of Cornwall in 1586. He mastered 
five languages and joined the Society of 
Antiquaries in 1589. His Survey 0/ 


Cormt'all (1602) is a valuable description of 
Cornish drama, sports, pastimes, industries 
and topography. 

Godfrey of Dallotgne (a tr. of 5 books of 
Tasso's Genisalemme Lib^atOy 1594; ed. A. B. 
Grosart, 1881); The Examination of Men*s 
Wits (a tr. of J. Huarte's Examen de IngenioSy 
^594)> The Survey of Cormcall, cd. T. Tonkin 
(1811); An Epistle concerning the excellencies of 
the English tongue, pub. in and cd. of William 
Camden's Rtmaines (16x4); cd. G. G. Smith 
Elizabethan Critical ^says, II (1904). 

Thomas Fuller, The Worthies of England, 1 
(1811); A. i Wood, Athenae Oxonienses, II, ed. 
P. Bliss (1820); P. des Maizeaux, ‘Life*, in 
The Survey of Cormcall (1723). W. A.A. 

Carew^ Thomas (•West Wickham 1595; 
faz III 1639/40), English poet and cour¬ 
tier; a member of the Middle Temple, he 
served Sir Dudley Carleton in Italy and the 
Netherlands until dismissed for slander 
(1612-16); he attended Prince Charles at 
the investiture of 1616, and entered the 
service of Lord Herbert of Cherbury in 
1618. A friend of Clarendon and Daven- 
ant, Carew wrote in the ^ witty * tradition of 
Jonson and Donne. His verse is graceful 
and well constructed. His masque Caelum 
Britannicum was acted at Whitehall 18 II 
1633/4. 

Poenu (1640; enlarged 1642); Poems toitit a 
Masque (1651); The Poems of T. C. tcith his 
Masque Cotlum Britannicum, ed. R. Dunlap 

(1049)- 

K. A. McEven, Classical Influence upon the 
Tribe of Ben (1939). B.L.J. 

Carey^ Henhy (•c. 1687; 00x708 Sarah 
Dobson; fLondon 4 X 1743, perhaps by 
own hand), English poet, musician and 
successful farce-writer, remembered mainly 
for Sally in our Alley. 

Chrononhotonthologos (1734); Dragon at 
Wantley (a burlesque opera, 1743) > Dramatic 
Works (1743); Poetns (cd. F. T. Wood, with 
intro., 1930). 

J. Hawkins, History of AfiutV (1853), 

Carltco, Gakbth Benedetto (•Barcelona 
1450?; fNaplcs 15x4), Italian poet. He 
held various public offices in Noples from 
about 1467 until his death. His Ends- 
mione is a volume of elegant court poetry. 

Tutte le opere vofeari di C. (1509): Endi^ 
mione (1506), ed. E« Pcrcopo (1892). 

E. Percopo, in Giom. stor. lett. ital., 20 
(1892). CJ.B. 

Carl6ii| Emiub Flygarb-, nit Smith 
(•Str6mstad 8 VIII1807; fStockholm 5 II 
1892), Swedish novelist. Daughter of a 
sea-captain. Married 1827 Axel Flygare^ 
a doctor, who died 1833, then engaged to 
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the jurist Reinhold Dalin (fXI 1835), by 
whom she had (1836) a daughter. She 
married J. G. Carlin 1841. After 1841 
her work deepens in character and is con* 
cemed, in a realistic vein, with social 
problems, viewed from a liberal angle. 
Her best novels all deal with life on the 
west coast of Sweden. 

Waldanar Klein (pub. anon.» 1838); Roten 
pd Tisteldn (a vols, 1842); Pdl Vdrning (1844); 
Emlingen pd Johamtisskdret (3 vols, 1846); En 
natt vid Bu/lor-sjOn (3 vols, 1847); E(t 
kdfmamhtds i skdrgdrden (2 vols, x86o-6i); 
Minnen av svensht forfattarliv^ 1840^0 (1878). 
—Roiuaner (24 vols, 1882-90). 

B. Schbldstrbm, E. P.-C.*x Uvnadsteckning 
(1888); H. Svanberg, E. /^.-C. (19x2); A. 
Kjellin, E. F.-C. (1932). 

A H J.K. 

CarlctODf William (•Prillisk, Co. Tyrone 
1794; 00c. 1820 Jane Anderson; fDublin 
30 I 1869), Irish novelist. His farming 
stock and his early wanderings through 
Ireland helped to equip him as a novelist 
of the Irish scene. He settled in Dublin, 
where he wrote for The Christian Exam¬ 
iner, the paper of Caesar Otway, and for 
the Dublin University Magazine. His 
Traits and Stories of the Irish Peasantry 
(>^ 33 ) established liJs reputation as a 
portrayer of Irish life. It remains his best 
work. His subsequent novels have much 
authentic characterization and drama but 
arc marred by propaganda and show the 
strain of literary hackwork. 

Pardorougha the Miser (1839); Valentine 
M*Clu(chy (1845); The Black Prophet (1847); 
Willy (1855). C.'i Stories^ cd. D. Figgis 

(1916)- 

D. J. O^Donoghuc, The Autobiography and 
Life of C. (1896); I), Kiely, Poor Scholar 
(1947). R.McH. 

Carlova, Vasile (•TSrgoviste 1809; \ibid. 
1831), Rumanian poet. Only five of his 
poems arc known. Ruinele Tdrgoviste 
(1828) 18 very fine and vibrant with 
patriotism; Rugdciunca (X829) is full of 
spiritual revolt and in Mart (1830), his best 
poem, he forecasts the union of the princi¬ 
palities. 

Inserorea (1826) ; Pasiorul Intristai (1827). 

I. Hcliade-Raduiescu, 'Elegie la C.^ m 
Cimerul RomAnesc (1831); G. B. Duica, 
Niccleanu, C., Stamaii, opera lor (2906); ‘C.*, 
in Viefa Rom&ncasca (1920); L. Predcacu, * C.^ 
in Convorbiri Literare (1930). A-V.W- 

Carlyle^ Thomas (♦Eccicfechan 4 XII 
1795; CO 1826 Jane Baillie Welsh; fChclsca 
5 II 1881), Scottish man of letters. 
Educated at ^inburgh University; school¬ 
master at Kirkcaldy, 1816; lived in Edin¬ 
burgh from 18x8 to 1822 as tutor, student 

24 * 
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and author. In 1825 Carlyle was reading 
and translating from the German in 
Dumfriesshire; but after his marriage in 
1826 he returned to Edinburgh. The 
Carlyles spent the years from 1828 to 1834 
at Mrs Carlyle's small estate at Craigen- 
puttock, near Dumfries; in 1834 they 
moved to London; and there, in Chelsea, 
Carlyle remained for the rest of his life. 
He received the Prussian Order of Merit in 
1874, and was offered a baronetcy by 
Disraeli. 

Carlyle endeavoured greatly in history, 
biography, literaty criticism, politics and 
sociology. He inherited a gospel of 
strenuous effort and tackled all his work 
with thoroughness and persistence. His 
ethic was one of sincerity; he praised, 
argued, asserted and condemned with 
muscular independence. He admired ‘the 
leaders of men, these great ones; the model¬ 
lers, patterns, and . . . creators'; analysed 
the quality of greatness in Heroes and Hero- 
Worship (1841); and approached Ixistorio- 
gmphy with a conviction of the supreme 
signiticance of great men. Democracy 
was to him mere ‘swarmery*. Yet he 
praised Scott's novels as teaching that the 
past was ‘filled by living men, not by 
protocols, state-papers, controversies'; and 
the permanent appeal of his historical 
writing lies in this sense of life, combined 
with a genius for vivid description and 
striking characterization. Despite his 
sympathies with German literature, of 
which he was the chief English interpreter 
in his time, Carlyle's best criticism is of 
Scots and English authors—particularly of 
Bums and Scott, of whom he had a 
natural appreciation. His is one of the 
most higUy individual styles in English. 
It shows something of the influence of 
German syntax, Scots pulpit rhetoric, and 
the diction and imagery of the Bible. At 
his worst, Carlyle is ranting in tone and 
eccentric in diction; at his best, he is 
dramatic, passionate, concrete, whimsically 
humorous, scintillating. 

The Life of SehUler (1825); German Romance 
(1827); Wotton Reinfried (1827); Essay on 
Bums (1828) ; Signs of the TiWr (1829); Sartor 
Resaritis (1836); The French Revolution (1837); 
Lectures on German literature (1837); Lectures 
on die History of Literature (1838); Essay on 
Scott (1838); Lectures on Euro^an Revolutions 
(1839); chartism (x 839); Collected Essays 
(1839); Past and Present (1843); Letters and 
Speeches of Cromtoell (x 845); Latter-Day 
Pamphlets (1850); Life of John Sterling (xSsx); 
Excursion to Paris (1851); Frederick the Great 
(1858-65); The Choice of Books (1866); 
Slusoting Niagara (1867); Early Kings of Nortcay 
(1875); Reminiscences 9 ed. J» A. Froude (r88x); 
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Last Words (1882). —CoUected Works (16 vols, 
1857-5^; 34 V0I5, tSbg-7t ; 30 voU, cd. 
H. D. Traill, *896-99) ; Early Letters, cd. C. E. 
Norton (1887); Correspondence with Emerson 
(1883); Correspondence tdih Goethe, cd. C- E. 
Norton (1887); Love Letters of T. C. and Jane 
Welsh Carlyle, cd. A. Carlyle (1909). 

J. A. Froude, T. C. 1795-^835 (2 vols, 
1882), r. C., 2834-8Z (2 voh, 1884); J. Nichol, 
T. C. (1892); W. S. Johnson, C. A Study of 
his Literary Apprenticeship (1911); A. RaUi, A 
Guide to C. (2 vols, 1920); Norwood Young, 
C..* His Rise and Fall (1927); D. A. Wilson, 
Life of C. (6 vols, 1923-34); L. Cazamian, C. 
(1913 ; tr. 1932); C. F. Harrold, C. and German 
Thought, 1819-34 (1934); J. S>Tnons, T. C. 
(1952); L. and E. Hanson, fvWessary Evil 

(1952)* JK. 

Carlyle, Thomas (*King$ Grange, Kirk^^ 
cudbright 17 VI 1803; 001826 Frances 
Wallace; 28 I 1855), Scottish 

'apostle* of a religious sect whose writings 
include an account of an ' apostolic * >’isit to 
Germany. 

Moral Phenomena 9/ Germany (184$).— 
Collected Writings (1878). 

Article in Athenaeum (t88i). R.M.H. 

Caro, Annibale (•Civitannva 19 VI 1507; 
fRome 21 X 1566), Italian poet. His 
works include Italian translations of the 
Aeneid and of Longus* Daphnis and CMoe, 
various Petrarchan lyrics and a collection 
of highly-valued Lettere familiari. 

Rime ( 1569) ; Lettere familiari (1 572); 
Eneide (1581), ed. Lipparini (1926); Seriiti 
scelti, ed« E. Spadolini (1912)* 

M. Sterzi, *Studi sutla vita e sulle operc di 
A. C.', in Atti c mem. della DepuCazione dt 
Storia Patria per Ic Marche, N.S., 5, 6, 9 
(1908-13). C.P.B. 

Caro, Jos£ Eusebio (^Ocafla 5 III 1817; 
fSanta Marta 29 I 1853), the most out¬ 
standing poet of romanticism in Colombia. 
Beginning, like Olmedo and Bello, as a 
late neo-classicist, he adopted freer forms, 
occasionally anticipating modernista metric 
experiments but always observing strict 
regularity in rhythm and rhyme. In¬ 
tensely lyrical in his earlier love poems, he 
developed into a philosophical poet of 
strictly traditional and Christian ideals. 

Poesias (1857); Obress escogidas (1873). 

E.Sa. 

CarO| Miguel Antonio (^Bogot^ lo XI 
1843; 5 VIII 1909), son of Jos^ 

Eusebio. Amidst a life full of political 
activity (he was president, 1896-98), Caro 
achieved distinction as the author of the 
best translation of Virgil into Spanish and 
as a prose-writer. He wrote valuable 
critical essays on Spanish and Latin 


American literature, and works on political 
philosophy. 

Ohras completas (7 vols, 1918—42); Obras 
poiticQs (3 vols, 1928-33). E.Sa. 

Caro> Rodrigo (•Utrera 1573; fScrille 
1647), Spanish poet and antiquary. He 
studied at Osuna universit>% held important 
posts in the archbishopric of Seville and 
corresponded with other men of Ictteis. 
His antiquarian works are still important 
source-books. His poetry is minor, except 
for his effectively rhetorical Cancidn a las 
rttinas de Itdlica. 

Obras^ cd. M. Men^ndez y Pelayo (2 vols, 
1883). 

A. Sdnehez y Castafter, R. C., estudio bio^ 
grdfico y crltico (1914); E. M. Wilson, * Sobre 
la Cancion a las ruinas de Itdlica do R. C.*, 
in Rev. Filol. Esp., 23 (1936). E.M.W. 

Carpenteri Alexander (ft. 1429), known 
also as Alexander Anglus or Fabricius, an 
Oxford scholar, wrote the Destructorium 
Victor urn, a long and extremely popular 
compendium on the vices, which presents 
*an almost unrivalled panorama of the 
whole held of medieval popular preaching*. 

Editions: Cologne, 1480; 1485; Nuremberg, 
1496; Paris, 1497, etc. 

G. R. Owst, The Destructorium Viciorum of 
Alexander Carpenter (1952). F.J.E.R. 

Carretto, Galeotto (•1455; ti53o), 
Italian poet and dramatist, patronized by 
Isabella Gonzaga of Mantua. 

SophonisbCy tragedia (1546); Nosse di 
Psiche e Cupidute (1519) ; Timone (1520). 

G. Manacorda, 'G. del C.*, in Memorie 
R. Accad. Torino, 2 (1898-99). C.P.B. 

Carrillo de Sotomayor^ Luis (^Cdrdoba 
1583?! fPuerto de Santa Maria i6io)» 
Spanish poet* He studied at Salaixianca» 
was a knight of St James and became the 
commander of four galleys in the Spanish 
fleet. His fable of Acia and Galateai some 
shorter poems and his treatise on poetic 
learning all foreshadow G6ngora*s poetic 
language, but Gdngora evolved indepen¬ 
dently. Carrillo’s poetry is aristocratic, 
diflSciilt and often very distinguished* 

Poesias completas^ e<L D* Alonso (1936); 
Libro de la erudicidn pcdtica^ cd. M. Cardeokl 
(i946). 

D. Alonso, * La supucsta imitacidn por 
Gdngoru de la Fdbula de Aeis y Galatea de 
C. de S.*, in Rev. Filol. Esp., 19 (1932). 

E.M«W. 

Carroll) Lewis : see Dodgson, C. L« 

CartC) Thomas (^Clifton-upon-Dunsmoor 
23 IV 1686: CO Miss Brett; fnr Abingdon 
2 IV 1754)1 English historian and divine, 
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Staunch Jacobite^ whose diffuse works are 
valuable for original material amassed and 
quoted. 

Life of James, Duhe of Ortnonde (2 vols» with 
letters of Wentworth, 1736); History of Etig* 
land (ist vol, 1747). 

In Biographia Brifannica, cd. A. Kipp Is 
(1778-95). R.M-H. 

Carter^ Elizabeth (•Deal 16 XII 1717; 
tLondon 19 II 1806), English poet, 
classical scholar and letter-writer, an 
intimate of Johnson and a maker of pud¬ 
dings as excellent as her translations. 

Poems upon particular (Jecasions (1738); 
All the Works of Epictetus note extant ... (1758). 

M. Pennington, Memoirs of the Life of C. 
(1808) ; J. Boswell, Life of Johnson (1791). 

R.M.H. 

Cartwright, William (•Northway, nr 
TewkesbuHr' IX 1611; fOxford 29 XI 
1643), English poet and playwright of ‘the 
tribe of Ben^ The performance of his 
Royall Slave (30 VIII 1636) before the 
court at Christ Church, Oxford was a 
great success. Cartwright was admired as 
a preacher after taking orders. B.L.J. 

Comedies^ Tragi-Comedies xvith other poems 
(1651); The Ordinary, repr. in R. Dodsicy, 
Select Collection, X (1744). 

R. C. Coffin, The life and poems of W. C. 
(1918). J.R.B. 

Carvajal, or Carvajales, mid 1 5th- 
century Spanish poet. He was one of the 
poets who wrote at the Italian court of 
Alfonso V of Aragon. His poems arc few 
in number but they have variety, ease and 
merit in the courtly convention. 

Cancionero de Stuhiga, ed. F. del Valle and 
J. Sinchez Ray6n (1892); R. Foulch^- 
Dclbosc, Cancionero Castellano del siglo XV, 
Nuc. Bibl. Autores Esp., XXII. 

P. Vend roll Gallostra, La corte literaria de 
Alfomo V de Aragdn (1933). E.MAV. 

Carvaiah Micael dr (•Plasencia; 
ti575 ^)f Spanish dramatist. He is the 
author of a fine play about the life of 
Joseph; Tragedia Jostphina (x 540)^ in 
which Jewish ideas have been suspected. 
He also wrote the greater part of the Auto 
de lai Cories de la muertc, which was com¬ 
pleted by Luis Hurtado de Toledo. 

Tragedia Josephina, ed. J. E. GiHet (X93a); 
Auto de las cortes de la muerte, Bibl. Autores 
Esp., XXXV. 

r. Whyte, The Dance of Death in Spain and 
Catalonia (1931); J. P. \V. Crawford, Spanish 
Drama before hope de Vega (1937)* E.M.W. 

Carvajal y Meadoza, Luisa de (•Jaraice-* 
jOi nr Ciceres, 1566; tLondon 16x4), 
Spanish religious poet. She entered the 


religious life at 26, came to London as a 
missionary* in 1605 and was twice im¬ 
prisoned by the English authorities. She 
\vas released from her second imprison¬ 
ment by Gondomar but died two months 
later. Her poems descr\'c critical atten¬ 
tion. 

L. iVIuAoz, Vida y xirtvdes de la venerable 
t^rgen doita Luisa de Canajal y Mendoza 
(1632); G. Fullerton, Life of L. de C. (Leipzig, 
1881); A. R. Rodriguez Nlonino and Nl. B. 
IVlarino, L. de C., poetisa y mdrtir (i033)' 

E.M.W. 

Cary, Elizabeth, Viscountess Falkland, 
nbe Tanficid {•Burford 1585 ?; coi6oo Sir 
Henry' Cary, Viscount F'alkland; ti639), 
English Catholic noblewoman, writer of 
verse and translator. Famous for her 
learning and piety', she translated, but did 
not publish, Cardinal Perron's works. She 
wrote religious verse and n\*o plays (one 
lost). 

The Tragedie of Mariam (1613; cd. Malone 
Soc. 1907). 

K. B. Murdock, The Sun at Noon (1939). 

B.L.J. 

Cary, Henry Francis (•Gibraltar 6 XII 
1772; CO 1796 Jane Ormsbys tLondon 14 
VI11 1844), English translator of Dante 
into a blank-verse version which, coldly 
received, gained celebrity through Cole¬ 
ridge's lectures and is still esteemed. 

Inferno (1805); Purgatorio (xSia); Paradiso 
(1812). 

H. Cary, Memoirs of Rev. H. F. Cary (2 vols, 
1847). R.M.H. 

Cary, Lucius, znd Vjscoltjt Falkland 
(•Burford? 1609/10; 001630 Lcttice Mori- 
son; tNcwbury 20 IX1643), English states¬ 
man, philosopher and poet, renowned for 
his graciousness and integrity, who was the 
centre of a circle of men of letters such as 
Chill in g%vorth, Clarendon, Sheldon and 
John Earl at Great Tew, Of latitudinarian 
views, he deplored civil and religious 
dissension, was persuaded to become 
secretary of state in 1642, and died at the 
battle of Newbury. 

Poems, cd. Grosart(i87i); Ofthelnfallibility 
of the Church of Rome (1645; with White’s 
Answer and Falkland’s Reply, 1651 ; 1660). 

K. B. Murdock, The Sun at Noon (1939); 
K. Weber, L. C, (1940). B.L.J. 

Cary, Patoick (♦1624; English 

poet and younger brother of Lucius Cary. 
His Trivial Poems, and Triolets (1651) were 
fiiat printed in 1771 as Poems from a Manu¬ 
script toritien in the Time of Oliver CromwUi 
ascribed to * Patrick Carey’. 
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Trivial Poems, and Triolets, ed. Saintsbury, 
ii (1906). 

K. Weber, Lucius Cary (1940). B.L.J. 


Casa» Giovanni della {•Mugello 28 VI 
1503; IVIontepulciano 14 XI 1556), Italian 
archbishop and author. His Galateo 
(1551-54), a treatise on etiquette, was 
admired for its style and its sound sense, 
and was translated into English in 1576 
by R. Peterson. His other works include 
humorous verse in the style of Bcmi and 
translations from classical authors. 

Opere (1806); Galateo, ed. C. Steiner 
(1910; with life), Peterson's tr. ed. J. E. 
Spingorn (1914). 

L. Campana, ‘Monsignor G. d. C. e t suoi 
tempi*, in Studi Stor., 16 (1907); G. Tinivello, 
// Galateo di G. d. C. (1931). C.P.B. 

Casal^ JuliAn del (♦La Habana 7 XI 
1863; * IX 1893), Cuban poet, a 

precursor of modemismo^ early influenced 
by the Parnassians, especially Heredia. 
Specially striking arc the sonnets ' illus¬ 
trating ' some pictures by Gustave Moreau, 
known to the poet in reproduction. 
Similarly he was later drawn to the dcole 
roniane of Mor^as. He succumbed at one 
point to japonaUerie, He was a victim of 
tuberculosis which had undoubtedly heigh¬ 
tened his sensibility. 

Hojas al viento (1890); Nieve (1892); Buetos 
y rimas (1893); y. C. sus mejores poetias, ed. R. 
Dlanco-Fombona (1916). E.Sa. 

Casanova (de Seingalt), Giovanni Gia¬ 
como (•Venice 1725; fDux, Bohemia 
1798), Italian adventurer, ecclesiastic, 
soldier, spy; imprisoned as a magician in 
Venice he made a sensational escape (1756) 
and travelled throughout Europe vaunting 
himself as man of natureCasanova 
wrote a fantasy in French (Jeosameron)^ the 
Histoire de ma Juite and the Hisioire de ma 
vie —the vivid memoirs of a dissolute life 
but also a valuable document of 18th- 
century society. 

jeosameron (5 voU, 1928); Histoire de ma 
fuite, ed. Samaran (1922; Casanovefs Escape 
from the Leads, tr. A. Machen, 1925): M^i- 
cires, ed. Vtee (192^. 

G« Gugitz, G. C. ttnd sein Lebensroman 
(1921); S. G. Endore, C., his knovm and un- 
knoton life (1930)* M.W. 

Ca8calcs» Francisco (•Murcia 1567; 
fibid. 1642), Spanish humanist. He 
served as a soldier in Flanders and France, 
lived in Naples and returned to Spain in 
1592 teaching the humanities in Cartagena 
and Murcia. He wrote a discourse on 
Cartagena, a history of Murcia, a treatise 


on poetry and the celebrated * philological 
letters', in which he attacked Gdngora. 

Discurso de la ciudad de Cartagena (Valencia, 

1598); Tahlas poiticas (1617); Discutsos 
histdricos (1621); Cartas filoldgicas (1634); 
Bibl. Autofcs Esp., LXII; cd. J. Garcia 
Soriano (3 vols, 1930-41, best ed.). 

M. Mcn^ndez y Pc lay o, Historia de las ideas 
esUtieas en EspaHa^ voL iii, 10; J. Garcia 
Soriano, Bl humanista F. C. (1924). E.M.W. 

C^grain> Henri Raymond (•Riviire 
Ouelle 16 XII 1831; fQuebec 12 II 1904), 
French Canadian priest, historian and 
critic, and centre of the group of young 
writers who constituted the ^ Quebec 
school' of i860. He helped to found the 
first French literary review of Canada, Lcs 
Soirees Canadiennes, in 1861. In 1874 he 
gave up parochial duties to devote himself 
to literature, and in 1889 he was president 
of the Royal Society of Canada. His 
Pdlerinage au pays d'^vang^line (1888) was 
crowned by the Acad6mie Fran^aise. His 
numerous historical monographs, though 
based on less critical research than would 
be required today, are of high literary 
quality, and his studies of his contem¬ 
poraries give a vivid account of the period. 

Ligendts canadiennes (i86x); Les Pionniers 
canadiens (1876); Montcalm et Livis (1891); 
Une seconde Acadie (1894); Les Origines du 
Canada (1898); Montcalm and Wolfe (1905). 

B.K.S. 

Casio^ Girolamo da (•Casio 1464; 
f 1533), Italian poet. Of humble origin he 
achieved celebrity by his successful 
commercial career. His large poetical 
output is of poor quality. 

Libro intitclato Cronsca (1520). 

G. Geremia, SuUa vita e suue opere di G. C. 
(2902): F. Cavicchi, in Giom. stor. lett. ital., 
66 (x9is)- C.P.B. 

Casper von Lohenstcln: see Loken- 
ST6IN. 

Cassiodorus» Flavius Magnus Aurelius 
C. Senator (•c. 480; fc. 580), Roman 
statesman, for many years Theodoric*s 
chief minister. After the defeat of Widgis 
(540) Cassiodorus retired to the monastery 
of Vivarium near Squillace. His writings 
include Variorum libri XJI, an invaluable 
collection of state papers, and InsHtutiones 
Divinarum et Humanarum Lectionum^ intro¬ 
ductions to theology and the arts. But his 
greatest work was in directing the energies 
of western monks into literary activity. 

Mignc, Pair. LaU, 69 and 70; Institutiones, 
ed. R. A. B. Mynors (1937); Variae, ed. T* 
Mommsen (Mon. Ger. Hist,, AucL Ant., XII, 
1894), including fragments of C,*s oratioxu; 



De Orthographia, ed. H. Kcil {Gramm. Lot,, 

Vri, 1857). 

The Letters of C.* being a cotidefued irans- 
lotion of the Variae etc., tr. Xhomas Hodokin 
(1886). j.A.W. 

Cassius Dio Cocceianus (♦Nicea c. 155; 
^ibid. c. 235), Greek historian. His long 
Roman official career included two consuN 
ships. Author of Homan History from the 
arrival of Aeneas to a.d. 229; only books 36 
to 60 (68 B.c,—A.D. 47) survive entire. 
Though rhetorical and uneven, the work is 
valuable as our only continuous account of 
the end of the Republic and the early 
principate. 

U. P. Boissevain, Castii Dionis Cceceiani 
Historiarum Romanarum quae supersunt (5 vois, 
1895-1931); Dio Cassius: Roman History^ tr. 
E. W. Cary (Loeb Libr., 9 vol$, 1914-15). 

E. Schwartz, ^Cassius Dio‘, in Pauly* 
Wiaaowa, Realenssyklopadie (b^t survey); 
H. A. Andersen, Cassius Dio vnd die BegrQn^ 
dung del Principates (1938). R.B. 

Cossyere> Jacob Jacobsoon, 16th-century 
Dutch poet in the Rcderijkcr tradition, 
(motto: ‘ Dcur hope verwacht ick * and 
'Waer schuylt dc wacrheyt*), factor of the 
Chamber of Rhetoric * Moses Bosch* at 
's*Hertogcnbosch, author of a number of 
refrains and plays (of which only one is still 
extant) which earned him many prizes. 

W. V. Ecghem. *Hei raadscl dcr vicr 
Caaayerea*, in Vcrsl. Med. Vlaamse Ac. 
(*938). J.J.M. 

Castanheda^ FbrnAo Lopes db (*San- 
tar6m 1500 ?; t*S59)» Portuguese historian. 
Returning home after some ten years spent 
in Portuguese India, Castanheda obtained 
a modest post at the university of Coimbra 
and began to publish his history of iht 
discovery and conquest of India. This 
Work, one of the first histories of Portuguese 
imperial expansion, is replete with infor* 
matton on life and customs in the East. 
Widely read and translated it was instni** 
mental in divulging knowledge of eastern 
countries in i6th*century Europe. 

Histdria do descobrimento e conquista da India 
(8 voU, ^51-1561, ed. P. dc Auvedo, 4 vols, 
*924; Tne first book of the hisUrrie of the 
discoverie of the Bast Indies enterprised by the 
PortingaUt, tr. N. Lichfield, 1582). T.P.W. 

Castelar» Emilio (^Cddiz 1832; fMadrid 
1899), Spanish statesman and writer. 
Formed by the Krausista movement (see 
Sanz del Rio), professor of history at 
Madrid university, prime minister and 
president of the fint Spanish republic and 
one of Spain’s greatest orators. His 
speeches and articles, soaked in con** 
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temporary European ideas, always found a 
European echo. But his outstanding 
energy, wide culture and fine sensibility 
was dispersed in many directions. His 
writing w'hich, like his oratory, is full of 
music, images and long harmonious 
paragraphs, exercised considerable in¬ 
fluence on Spanish prose but is now 
dated. Yet his Fra Filippo Lippi (1877), 
his book on travel, Recuerdos de Italia 
(1872) and his Autobiografia (1922) can still 
be read vnth interest. His Dismrsos 
(1871) remain examples of the finest 
oratory of the period. 

Obras escogidas (8 vols, Madrid, n.d.),— 

^Human Reason. Pa^nism .ind Religion’, tr. 
in A, R. SpofTord, Library of Choice Literature 
(Philadelphia, n.d.); ‘The Prophets and Sybils 
of the Sistine Chapel’, tr. in De Fuy, The 
University of Literature (N.Y. 1895). 

INI. Gonzdiez Araco, C.. su vida y su muerie 
(1900) ;B. Herrera Ochoa, C. (i9i4);J. Zulueta 
y Gomis, La oratorio de C. (1922); A. dc Trav- 
uenet, E, C., historien et orateur (1887). 

R.M.N. 

CastcleiD» Matthijs db (•1485; fisso), 
Dutch poet, the most famous and authori* 
tativc Rcderijker of his time. He became 
a priest in 1512 and an apostolic notary and 
deacon of the parish church at Oudenaarde 
in 1530. Of both the local Chambers of 
Rhetoric he was factor. His works, 
according to his own statement, comprise 
36 comical plays, 38 dialogues (* tafel 
spelen’), Z2 allegorical plays and 30 
pageants. Except for one allegorical play 
all ore lost. He also w(ote a collection of 
Diversche Liedekens, Baladcn van Doomycke 
and De Const van Rhetoriken, the first 
Dutch treatise on poetry, continuously re¬ 
printed for more than a century. 

Diversche Liedekem^ ed. K. Goossens (1943). 

J. V. Leeuwen, Af. d. C. en zijne Const van 
Rhetoriken (1894); J. Heinsius, in Tijdschr. 
Nederl. T. en Lett., 27 (1908); G. A. Nauta, 
ibid. 29 (1910); L. Willems, in Vcrsl. Med. 
Vbamse Ac. (1921); S. Brings, La Renaissance 
et Its rhitoriqueurs neerlatidais {iqzo) \ C» G, N. 
de Vooys, ^ M. de C« en zyn Diversche 
Liedekens in Album*Baur (1940). J.J.M. 

Castelhuii) Friedrich Karl (^Nordheim, 
nr Worms 27 II 1828; fSon Francisco XI 
^ 9 ^S)f German-American poet. 

Cediehte (1883). E.R. 

CastellanoSi Juan db (^Alanls, Seville 
1522; ti6o5), Spanish poet. He was a 
aoldier, later became a priest and spent 
many years in America. He wrote a long 
poem (150,000 lines) about the discovery 
and conquest of America. Its interest is 
purely historical 
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Elegfas de vatones ilustres de las Indias (ist— 
3rd parts), Bibl. Autorcs Esp., IV (4th part 
€d. A. Paz y Melin, 1886); Discurso del 
caption Francisco Draque^ cd. A. Gonzalez 
Palcncia (tgai). E.M.W. 

Castclo Branco, Camilo (^Lisbon x6 III 
1825; <01841 Joaquina Pereira, coi888 
Ana PIdcido; fS. Miguel de Seidc 1 VI 
i8qo), Portuguese novelist. Left an orphan 
at the age of ten he was brought up by 
relations in the remote province of Tras- 
os-Montes. At 18 he went to Oporto to 
study medicine but had already become 
entangled in the series of love*afTairs and 
scandals that culminated in the trial 
and imprisonment (1860-61) of himself 
and Ana Pldcido, a married woman with 
whom he had eloped. In 1850 he entered a 
seminary with the intention of becoming a 
priest but desisted and began his career as 
a novelist. Later he was made a viscount. 
Almost totally blind he committed suicide. 

Camilo, as he is referred to in Portugal, 
left over 200 works, mostly novels but in¬ 
cluding biographies, plays and literary 
criticism. Many of the novels arc based 
on episodes of his own tumultuous life, 
notably the talcs of romantic love thw*artcd 
by social inequality or family opposition 
(cf. Amor de perdifoo, 1862). He also 
cultivated the historical novel (OJfudeu^ O 
olho de vidro, x866); the serial mystery* 
novel {Mistdrios de Lisboa^ 1S54; Livro 
negro do padre DintSy 1855); the satirical 
novel {A queda de um anjoy 1866; Eusdbio 
Maedrioy the latter being a parody of the 
realist novel that had begun to appear in 
Portugal); and the regional novel {Novelas 
do Minhoy \ 875-77; A btasileira de PrazinSy 
1882), in which he excels. Bad construe* 
lion, conventional plots and an unreal, 
sentimental atmosphere mar many of these 
novels, which still remain extremely popu* 
lar in Portugal; but they contain admirable 
narrative passages and their author is one 
of the supreme masters of Portuguese 
prose. 

Maria ndo me mateSy que sou tua mde! ^1848); 
Andtema (1851); A filha do arcediago (1855); 
Onde estd a felicidadet (1856); Um homem de 
brios (1856); A neta do arcediago (1856); Dose 
casamentos felises (1861); Romance de um 
homem riVo (r86i); As tres irmSs (1862); Coisas 
espantosas (1862); Corafdo, cabefa e esldmago 
(1862); Memdrias de Guilherme do Amarel 
(1863); Agulha em palheiro (1863); Amor de 
salvQfSo (1864); Cavar em ruinas (1866); A 
doida do Cand^ (1867); Os brilhantes do frron* 
leiro ^1869); O regieida (1874); A filha do 
regicida (2875); Graeejos que maiam (1875); 
SentimentalUmo e hisUhia (1879); HistMa e 
sentimentalismo (1880). 

A. Pimenie]y O romance do romaneisfa (iSqo); 


P. Osdrio. C. C. B. A sua vida, o seu ghtiOy a 
sua ohra (2908); C. Basto, A linguagem de 
Camilo (1927); J. do Prado Coelho, Intro- 
duedo CO estudo da novela camiliana (2946). 

T.P.W. 

Castelvetro, LoDovreo (•Modena 1505 ?; 
tChiavenna 2t II 1571)1 Italian critic. 
He spent some years in exile following his 
condemnation by the Inquisition. He has 
left commentaries on Dante and Petrarch, 
a translation and exposition of Aristotle^s 
PoetieSy and a work dealing with Bembo^s 
linguistic theories. 

Giunta faita al Ragionamento di Messer 
Pietro Bembo (1563); Opere varie (t 7 a 7 )* 

G. Cavazzuti, L. C. (1903); H. B. Charlton, 
C.*r theory 0/ poetry (1923). C.P.B. 

Casti, Giambattista (•Acquapendente 29 
VIII 1724; tP^ris 5 II 1803), Italian poet. 
Priest; widely travelled; poet laureate, 
Vienna (1790). Casti wrote occasional 
verse, operatic librettiy 48 Ncrvelle galanti 
(1778-1802) in ottava rima, the Poema 
tartaro ridiculing the Russian court of 
Catherine II, and Gli antmali parlanti 
(1802), a political fable in sesta rima satir¬ 
izing the struggle between absolutism and 
the new republican spirit of society. 

NovetUy ed. Gennont (4 yols, 2925); Gli 
animali parlanti^ ed. Ruspantini (1893), Cowt 
and Parliament of BeastSy tr. >V. S. Rose 
(1819). 

G. Manfredi, Contributi alia biografia del C. 
(1925); G. Natali, // Settecento (1936; btblio.). 

MAV. 

Castiglioncy Baldassare (•Casatico, Man* 
tua 6 XII 1478; CD 1516 Ippolita Torelli; 
tToIedo 2 11 iS2q)y Italian courtier, 
diplomat and man of letters. Castiglione 
studied at Mantua and then at Milan under 
Chalcondyles, the celebrated teacher of 
Greek. After a period in the service of 
the duke of Milan he accompanied 
Francesco Gonzaga on hia unsuccessful 
Neapolitan campaign against the Spaniards 
in 1503. The following year he moved to 
the court of Guidobaldo Malatesta, duke 
of Urbino. He was employed on various 
diplomatic missions, including one to 
Henry VII, in 1506. In 1523 he took part 
with Federico Gonzaga in the campaign 
against the French. During the last five 
years of his life he was engaged, as papal 
nxmcio in Spain, on the diiSicult and 
unsuccessful mission of promoting better 
relations between the pope and Charles V. 

// Libra del Cortegiana (begun at 
Urbino 1507, pub. Venice 1528), is one 
of the masterpieces of Italian renaissance 
literature. Written in the form of dia¬ 
logues between members of the Urbino 
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court, the first book contains a discussion 
on the qualities of the ideal courtier, or 
renaissance gentleman; the second on the 
employment of those qualities; the third 
on the court lady; the fourth on the 
relations of the courtier with his prince, 
the renaissance interpretation of the theory 
of platonic love being expounded by Pietro 
Bembo in a passage of great eloquence. A 
valuable document on the social, political 
and philosophical theories of its time, the 
CorUgiano also ranks as a literar>' work of 
art. It attracted European interest, and 
was translated into English in 1561 by Sir 
Thomas Hoby. Castiglione iso com¬ 
posed Latin and Italian poetry and has left 
a considerable volume of correspondence. 

Cortegiano (1528), cd. V. Cian (1910), 
Hoby*s tr. cd. W. H. D. Rouse (1928), tr. 
L. E. Opdycke (1902); Poerie volgari e latine^ 
cd. P. A. Serassi (2760); Opere volgari t laline, 
cd. G. A. Volpi (2733); L€ttere, cd. P. A. 
Serassi (1769-72). 

C. Hare, Courts and Camps 0/ th^ Renntssanee 
(1908);!. Ca^t^vright, B. C. (2908); V. Cian, 
C. 1529-1929’, in Nuova Antologia, 1, 7 
(1929); R. Roeder, The Alan of tfie Renaissance 
(2934^; W. Schrinner, C, und die engUsche 
Renausance (1939). C.P.B. 

CastUfao> Ant6nio Feliciano de (*Lis- 
bon 28 I 2800; fibid, 18 VI 1875), Portu¬ 
guese poet. Although blind from the age 
of six he became a dominant literary figure. 
While his own poems and his many 
translations from foreign classics evince an 
admirable purity of style his influence 
tended to favour a rather insipid form of 
romanticism. His authority was chal¬ 
lenged by Antero de Quental in the so- 
called Quest^o Coimbra (Coimbra dispute, 
1865). 

Cartas de Eco a Narciso (2821); Primavera 
(1822); Amor e melancolia (2826); A notu do 
castelo (2826); Ciumes do bardo (1838).— 
Obras completes (80 vols, 1903-1©). 

T. Braga, *A. F. de C.’, in Histdria do 
Tomontismo em Portugal (1880); J. dc Castilho, 
Memdrias de C. (2 vols, 2881). T.P.W. 

ClusTdBAL DE (^Ciudad Rod¬ 
rigo 1492 ?; tVienna 1550), Spanish poet. 
He served as page to Archduke Ferdinand, 
later King of the Romans. In 1515 ho 
l>ecame a Cistercian, but abandoned the 
cloister to act as his old master’s secretary 
in 1525. His old age seems to have been 
sickly and poverty-stricken. 

Castillejo wrote two long poems, the 
Sermdn de amoree and the DuUogo de 
mujeret, which were later purged by the 
Inquisition: they are amusing but prolix. 
His satire on court life is more serious and 
compact. He also satirized the new poetic 
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st>ie of Boscan and Garcilaso as well as the 
love poetr>’ of the candosteros. His own 
love poetr>' is traditional in style and 
charming; so are his religious lyrics. He 
imitated Catullus and Ovid. His poems 
of old age (Didlogo entre el autor y su plinna) 
are half-humorous, half-pathetic. His 
work is transitional; the slulful medieval 
versifier alternates with the renaissance 
poet. 

Bibl. Autores Esp., 32; Obras^ cd. J. Do¬ 
minguez Boxdona (4 vols, 1926-28). 

C. L. Nicolay, The Life and Works of C. de 
C.(i9io). E.M.W, 

Castillo Sol6rzano> Ai.onso de (•Tordc- 
sillas 1584; ti648 ?), Spanish novelist and 
dramatist. He spent his life in the service 
of various noblemen. His many short 
novels in imitation of Cerv'antes, Bandello 
etc. arc simple in stylo, mediocre in 
inspiration and conventional in plot. He 
also wrote three picaresque novels which 
are derivative and conventional. 

Bibl. Autores Esp., 33; CoUccidn selecta 
de antiguas novetas espaholas^ ed. E. Cotarcio y 
Mori, III, V, VII, IX, XI (1906-09); La 
gofduna de Se^dloy cd. F. Ruiz Morcuende 
(2932-42); Huertas de Valencia (1944), 
Lisardo enatnorado (1947), both ed. E. Julid 
Martinez.— Translations : T. Roscoe, The 
Spanish Novelists, III (2832). E.M.W, 

Castillo y Guevardi Madre Francisca 
J osEFA DEL (•Tunja X 1672; ‘\ibid. 1742), 
Colombian mystic. When young she 
entered the convent of Poor Clares in her 
native city, and was several times elected 
abbess. Her autobiography and spiritual 
meditations arc notable contributions to 
mystical literature. 

Vida de la Af. Francisca Josef a (Phila¬ 
delphia, 1817; repub. as A/i Vida, 1942); 
Seniimientos espirituaUs (1843; repub. as 
Afectos espirituales, 1942). E.Sa. 

Castro^ RosaUa (^Santiago de Com¬ 
postela 1837; ooManuel Martinez 
Murguia; 1885), Spanish poet, 

the iUegitimate daughter of a lady of good 
family. Economic difficulties and failing 
health did not prevent her from w*riting 
the most intimate, original and nostalgic 
lyrics in modem Galician and, like her 
contemporary Bdequer, the most delicate 
in iQth-ccntury Spain. At 15 the gay, 
sociable girl became a melancholy, retired 
young woman experiencing the ’pain of 
living’. In her first book, CanUsret 
gallegos (1862), this ’pain’ takes the fonn 
of soidade and morrina or home-sickness. 
Using Galician folk songs and introducing 
interesting metric innovations, Rosalia, 
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writing from Castile, evoked her fatherland, 
her people and their customs, and voiced 
her protest against Castilian domination. 
Artistry and depth of emotion made this 
local theme universal. In Polios novas, 
written long before its publication (1884), 
she carries her daring experiments in form 
and metre a step further. Rural Galicia 
remains, but with an eerie feeling of things 
*not seen but present \ £n las orillas del 
Sar is the only book of poems she wrote in 
Spanish. Rosalia may at times appear 
hypersensitive and plaintive but she 
brought Galician poetic language back to 
its 13th-and 14th-century grandeur. Her 
influence on Spanish poetry is still growing. 

Obras contpUtat, cd. Garcia Marti (1944).— 
Beside the River Sar^ tr. S. G. Motley (1937). 

C. Barja, En torno al lirismo Callego del 
Sigh XIX (1926); J. H. Perty, in Bol. Inst. 
Esp., 6 (London, 1946); Luisa Camosa, R. 
de C. (Mexico, 1946). R.M.N. 

Castro Alves, A>rroNio ue (*1847; 
fBahia 1871), Brazilian poet. Ho intro¬ 
duced into literature the ideals of repub¬ 
licanism and the abolition of slavery. 
Inspired by Hugo, he achieved great 
eloquence and 1$ still much admired but 
there is little that is of real poetic quality 
in his work. He wrote also some romantic 
verse plays. 

Espumeu lluctuantes (1870); Gonzaga^ ou A 
revolufdo de Minas {1875); A cachoeira de 
Paulo^Affonso (1885; also pub. together with 
Manmeriptos de Stenios as Os Escravos^ 1876); 
Vozes d*Africa; Navio negreiro (x88o ).—Obras 
completas (2 vols, 1898; 4 vols, 1920; 2 vols, 
with study by A. Peixoto, 1921). E.Sa. 

Castro y Bell vis, Guill^ db (^Valencia 
1569; tMadrid 1631), Spanish dramatist 
and poet. He tvas of good family, served 
in the army in Valencia, travelled in Italy, 
where he was for some time governor of 
Scigliano. From 16x9 onwards he lived 
in Madrid, where he was patroni2^d by the 
Osuna family, but was often in financial 
difficulties. He married twice. His early 
plays, written in Valencia, already show 
signs of Lope de Vega's influence as welt 
as that of the Valencian school. All his 
plays ore lively and interesting, but he 
never quite succeeded in reaching the 
very highest grade. His most famous 
play, Las mcee^des del Cid, derives from 
the popular ballads about the Cid's youth 
and is the direct source of Pierre Corneille*s 
masterpiece. He also wrote the first 
known play about Don Quixote and others 
derived from Cervantes* shorter novels. 
The two volumes of his plays were first 
published in 16x8 and 1625. 


Bibl. Autorcs Esp., 43; Las mocedadts del 
Cid, cd. V. Said Amesto (t934).— Obras^ cd. 

E. Juiii Martinez {3 vols, 1925). 

H. M^rimiSe, UArt dramatique A Valencia 
(1913). E.M.W. 

Caterina da Siena (*Siena 25 HI 1347 
(trad.); fRome 29 IV 1380), Italian ascetic 
writer. The daughter of Jacopo Benin- 
casa, a dyer; at the age of seven, after a 
vision, she perceived her religious vocation 
and in 1363 was accepted as a tertiary 
Dominican. Esteemed for her austere life 
and beneficent influence in Siena, she soon 
became an important figure in the social, 
political and religious life of Italy. At 
Pisa she campaigned for a crusade; at 
Avignon she pleaded the cause of Florence 
in the war of the Otto Santi (1376) and 
persuaded Pope Gregory XI to return to 
Rome. In 1378 she was herself called to 
Rome and at the beginning of the Great 
Schism spent her energies in counselling 
the princes of Europe to uphold Urban VI. 

Santa Caterina’s works comprise the 
Lettere^ the Libro della Divina Dottrina and 
26 prayers. The letters, addressed to men 
of every rank, are militantly devotional and 
a • monument of Christian mysticism *. 
The Libro della Divina Dottrisui^ dictated 
in a state of mystical exultation, embodies 
the essence of her teaching. 

Le Lettere di Santa C. da ed. MUciateUi 
(6 vols, X93^47); letters, cd. Scudder (1905)* 
—Libro della Dixnna Dottrina^ ed. Fiorilli, rev. 
Coramclla (1928); Dialogo della Divina Prov^ 
videnza^ ed. Taurisano (1928).— Opere, ed. 
Gigli (1866); Le piik belle pagine di Santa C« da 
•S., cd. GalUrati Scotti (1922); Little Floivers of 
St C.pfS., ed. Taurisano (tr. C. Deasc, X930). 

R. rawtier, Sainte C. de S. (1921-30); A. 
Levasti, Santa C. da S. (1947); G. Getto, 
Saggio Utterario s%d Santa C. da (1939); 
E. G. Gardner, Saint C. of S. and her Times 

S 19^7)1 G. joergenson, Life of Saint C. of S» 
X938); C. Cordid, *Bibliogtafia speciale, 14*, 
in ProbUmi ed Orientamenti ertriri, I (1948). 

M.W. 

Catherine 11 ) nde Princess Sophie Au¬ 
guste of Anhalt-Zerbst (^Stettin 2 V 1729; 
001745 Tsar Peter III; fTsarskoye Solo 17 
XI 1796). On ascending the Russian 
throne in 1762, Catherine II fostered 
Russian literature, patronized Russian men 
of letters and herself became a prolific 
author of satires, comedies of manners, 
comic operas, and also of less successful 
historical plays some of which she labelled 
as * imitation of Shakespeare *. Among 
other things she adapted to a Russian set¬ 
ting (in 1787) The Me^ Wives of Windsor. 
As a smaxtly superficial dilettante she also 
took part in Russian journalism. In most 
of her writings, both Russian and French, 
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and particularly in her correspondence 
with Voltaire, Diderot and Grimm, she 
displayed her sympathy with iSth-centur>' 
enlightenment. After the French Revolu¬ 
tion, however, she shed her liberalism 
overnight. Her earliest Russian work to 
be translated into English was her fairy 
tale, Skazka o tsareviche KJtlore, which 
appeared in 1793 as Ivan CzarouHtz or The 
Rose unthoxU Prickles, Her memoirs were 
originally written in French. 

Sobranie Sochineniya Ekateriny // (12 voU, 
1901-08); Memoirs of Catherine the Great (tr. 
K. Anthony, 1927). 

V. A. Bilbasov, Istoriya Ekateriny vtoroy 
(1895); K. Waliszcwski, Catherine II (1895) ; 
A. Lirondelle, Catherine II, ^Uve de Shakf‘ 
speare (1908); L. R^u, Catherine la Grande 
(1930); G. Aretz, The Empress Catherine II 
(* 947 ); M- I-'- Goldsmith, Catherine //{1948). 

J.L. 

Catlip» GeoncE (•Wilkcsbarre, Pa. 26 VIl 
1796; 001828 Clara Gregory; fPhiUdelphia 
23X11 1872), American painter and writer. 
His 600 portraits of Indians in native 
habitat were exhibited in America and 
Europe. 

Letters and Soles on the Manners, Customs 
and Condition of the Sorth American Indians 
(2 vols, 1841); C/s Notes of Eight Years* 
Travels and Residence in Europe (1848). 

R. P. Tolman, ‘G. C.^ in Diet. Amer. Biog. 
(1929^ H.L.C. 

CatO) DiosYSius, the alleged author (for 
whose existence Scaliger is the only 
authority) of the Dicta Catoms, a collection, 
in four books, of moral maxims in Latin 
hexameter couplets, probably written in 
3rd-4th century A.D., which had a wide 
influence throughout the middle ages. 
The traditionally stem morality of Cato 
the Censor is probably responsible for the 
name. 

Caionis Disticha, cd. A. Baehrens, Frog- 
menta Poetarum Rotnanorum, 3 H881); cd. M. 
Boas-H. J. Botschuyver (1951); !• W. and 
A. M. Duflf, Minor Latin Poets (Loeb Libr. 
*934)- 

W. J. Chase, The Distiehs. A Famous 

Medieval Textbook (1922). A.J.D. 

Cato (the Elder), Marcus Porcius (^Tus- 
culum 234; ti49 B.C.), Ronaan statesman, 
consul 195, censor 184. Brave, stem, 
obstinate, a good soldier and farmer, Cato 
opposed what he considered the corrupting 
influence of Greek culture. His foreign 
policy, one of blood and iron, gained a 
posthumous triumph in the obliteration of 
Carthage. Of his prose works only a work 
on husbandry (De Re Rustica) and frag* 
meats of 80 speeches have survived. His 


De Re Rustica is noteworthy for its abrupt 
stymie and the harsh economy which it 
inculcates. His Origines, on Roman his¬ 
tory and prehistory, has perished. 

De Re Rustica, cd. H. Kcil (1882-97); G. 
Goetz (2nd cd. 1922); tr. \V. D. Hooper and 
H. B. Ash (Loeb Libr. 2nd imp. 1934); 
Fragments of other works, H. Jordan, M. 
Catonis . . . quae extant (i860); Origines in H 
Peter, Hist. Rom. Rcl. 1 . 

O. Jaeger, M. Porcius Cato J.A.W. 

Cato (the Younger, ‘ of Utica M, Por¬ 
cius (*95; t46 B.C.), great-grandson of the 
elder Cato, tried to practise the morality 
of his great ancestor in a corrupt age. He 
supported the senate against the trium- 
vintc and later joined Pompey in the ciril 
war. After Pharsalus (48) he carried on 
the struggle in .Africa. Realizing the hope¬ 
lessness of further resistance after Thapsus 
(46), he took his own life, which Caesar 
would have spared. His death confirmed 
his reputation as a type of republican 
virtue. He is the hero of Lucan’s epic (65) 
and of Addison's tragedy (1713). AH that 
surt'ives of his own writing is a letter to 
Cicero. 

H. Wartmann, LehendesC. von C/fira (1859); 
F. D. Gerlach, Marcus Porcitss C. dcr Jungere 
(1866); G. Boissier, Ciciron et ses Aynis (iith 
ed. 1905; Eng. tr. 1897). J.A.W. 

Cats, Jacob {•Brouwershaven 10 XI 1577; 
001605 Elisabeth van Valckcnburg; fThc 
Flague 12 IX 1660), Dutch poet and states¬ 
man, studied law at Leiden and Orleans 
where he took a degree, attorney at 
Middelburg, in 1623 pensionary of Dor¬ 
drecht, 1636-51 pensionary of Holland, 
repeatedly ambassador in England. He is 
a facile, good story'-tclicr and a homely 
moralist. Presumably it was Anna Roemers 
Visschcr who prompted Cats to try his 
hand at Dutch poetry. His Maegdenplichi 
is dedicated to her. His images are un¬ 
conventional ; popular and much concerned 
with his career, he failed to achieve great¬ 
ness as a poet. He was the centre of the 
circle of Zealand poets which in 1623 
published a collection of poems, De 
Zeeuwsche Nachtegaal\ these poets, prim¬ 
arily Cats, are left inwardly untouched by 
the renaissance, notwitlutanding their 
knowledge of the classics. Cats, more than 
any of the five great poets of the Dutch 
golden age, had many disciples, his 
Ttoufingh and Houwelyck in particular 
earning him the endearing sobriquet 
‘Vader Cats*. 

Emblemata (16x8); Maegdenpliehl (16x8); 
Selfstrijt (1620); Tooneel van de mannelicke 
Achtbaerheyi (1622); Houicelyck (1625); 
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Galathfc (1629) ; Spiffed! van d^n oudrn ende 
meuv^eu tydt {1632); Klngende Maegden {1(^2 ^); 

Wenlts viidd^t^ eynde, besloten in den 

Trouringfi (1637); Ouderdom^ buytetdeven en 
hofgcdachtett (1656): Ghedachten op slapeloote 
fwchten (1680 ).—AUc de Wercken xmn y» O., 
cd. R- Feith (19 vols, 1655), ed. J. van Vloten 
(1862). 

\V. C. M. dc Jonpc van Ellcmect, Musenm 
Catsianum (18S7); G. Derudder, Un po^te 
n^erlandais, C., sa vie et ses aut'res (1898); 
Sophie Schrocter, J. C.'s Beziehungen zur 
Dentschen Litteratur (1905); G. Kalff, J, C. 
(igof): F, Buitenrust Hcttcma» in Taal en 
Lettercn, 14 (1904); C. Busken Huet« *J. C.\ 
in Litt. fant., I ; J. Koopmana, *C. Sinne- cn 
Mtnncbecldcn\ in Dc 20Ste eeuw, 8 (1902); 
H. Smildc, C. in Dordrecht (1938); J. Willc^ 
‘Dc Procfstccn van den Trounngh‘, in 
Njeuwe Taalgids, 27 (1933); W. A. P. Smit, 
* Het gceatelick Houwclyck van J. C.\ ibid., 
37 (>943)* P* J* Mvertens, Letterk, Let'en in 
Zeeland (1943); A. Mcerkamp van Embden, 
‘Nieuwc Rcvondcn hrieven van J. C. en zijne 
familie’, in Archief» ed. iSceuwsch Genoot- 
schap (1927); J. Poatmus, ‘J. C.\ in Calvini^ 
siische Vertoogen (1906). A.M.B.W, 

Catullus, Gaius Valerius (•Verona c. 84; 
fe. 54 n.c.)» the greatest Latin lyric poet. 
Born of a prosperous family, Catullus came 
to Romo c. 62. Here he became infatuated 
with the *Lesbia’ of his poems—almost 
certainly Clodia, sister of the notorious P. 
Clodius Pulcher and wife of Q. Metellus 
Ccler. The *Lesbia’ poems, which range 
from joyous expressions of his love (5, 7), 
through reproaches (70), rifts (77) and 
reconciliations (107) to venomous insults 
(58) and the last bitterly pathetic renunci* 
ation (i reflect the course of the liaison. 
In 57 n.c. Catullus accompanied the 
propraetor C. Memmius to Asia: during 
this journey he composed the pathetic 
lament for his dead brother. 

The traditional arrangement of the 
poems, doubtless that of his literary 
executor, falls into three main groups. 
Poems 1-60 arc in lyric metres—the 
hendecasyliabics arc particularly successful 
—and include love-poems, occasional 
pieces and virulent political lampoons. 
There follows a group of nine longer poems 
(61-68) in hexameters and elegiac couplets, 
among which are the ^Pcleus and Thetis’, 
an cpyllion in Alexandrine style which was 
to influence Virgil, and a translation of a 
poem by Callimachus. Finally come the 
epigrams which often express his own deep 
emotions in the purest poetry: in places the 
versifleation is rough, but Catullus did 
much to prepare the way for the elegiac 
writers of the Augustan age. 

Poetry was for Catullus an essential part 
of his being, and, for the most part, his 


which can express both tenderness and 
fierce intensity of feeling in simple 
language. As a lyricist he ranks with 
Sappho and Shelley. 

Catulli carmina, cd. R. Ellis (2nd cd. 1889); 
G. Friedrich (1908); M. Schuster (1949); 
tr. F. W. Cornish (l>och Libr. 1914). Sir \V. 
Marris (1924). 

O. Ribbeck, C.V.C. (1872); A. Couat, 
Etude sur CatuUe (1875); H. A. J. Munro, 
Criticisms and Elucidations of C. (2nd ed. 
1905); A. L. Wheeler, C. and the Traditions of 
Ancient Poetry (1934); E. A. Havelock. The 
Lyric Genius of C. (1939); F. A. Wright, Three 
Roman Poets (1938); T. Frank, C. and Horace 
(1928). A.J.D. 

Cavalca^ Dontenico (•Vico Pisano c. 
1270; 1342), Italian Dominican. 

Concerned especially with the moral 
elevation of women he founded Santa 
Marta, a sanctuary at Pisa for redeemed 
prostitutes (1342). Cavalca translated 
several Latin works into a rich and spon¬ 
taneous vernacular. The Vite dei Santi 
Padri (from the Vitae Patrum) is an 
elaboration of the legends concerning the 
early saints. He also compiled original 
works (Specchio della Croce) and a little 
poetry. Cavalca is esteemed as one of the 
fathers of Italian prose. 

Le Vite dei Santi Padri, ed. Sorio and 
Racheli (1858).— Opere^ cd. Bottnri (1738-64)5 
Mistici del Duecento e del Trecento, cd. I^evasti 
(selections, 1935). 

C. Nasclli, D. C. (1925). M.W. 

Cavalcood, Bartolomeo (•Florence 14 I 
1503; fPadua 5 XH 1562), Italian 
humanist and diplomat. A republican 
exile from Florence, he served the d’Este, 
the French and the Famese. His La 
Retorica (T559), one of the earliest written 
in Italian, was greatly admired, os were his 
orations and a treatise on government. 

Discerso sui reggimenti (1 $ 7 1) t Orazione 
fatta alia miliiare otdinanma ixorentina (1530), 
ed. G. Lisio, in Or axiom scelte del tecolo XVI 
(1897). 

G.Campori,' Lettcredi B.C.\in Atti e Mem, 
della Dep. di Stor. Pat. per Ic Prov. Modenesi e 
Parmensi. 4 (1868)5 A. Ronchini, Lettere di 
B. C (1869). C.Dr. 

Cavalcanti^ Giovanni, i sth-century 
Italian historian. Little is known of his 
life. He wrote a history of the times of 
Cosimo dei Medici, which was used by 
Machiavelli. 

Istorie fiorentine scritte da G. C», ed» P. 
Poiidori (1838-39). 

A. Venturi, Le orasiom nelle Istorie fiorentine 
di G. C. (1896). C.P.B. 
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Cavalcanti, Guido (•Florence c. 1255; 
filnd, VIII 1300), Italian poet. Bom into 
the social 61 ite of Florence, a Guelf, but 
connected by marriage with the Ghibelline 
nobleman Farinata degli Ubcrti (cf. 
Dante» In/., 10), Cavalcanti early took a 
leading part in civic affairs. When in 
1300 the Guelfs divided into Blacks and 
\\l)ites his pronriinence among the latter^ 
together with his quarrelsome disposition, 
brought about his exile to Sarzana in the 
Val di IVlagra, where he caught a fever, of 
which, on his return to Florence in August 
of the same year, he died. His gifted and 
complex nature—refined and melancholy, 
audacious and very intelligent—strongly 
impressed his contemporaries (sec the 
Croniche of Dino Compagni and of G. 
Villani) and none more than Dante who 
both loved and admired him. The 
eventual estrangement of the two friends is 
a fact as fascinating as its precise cause is 
obscure. 

About 50 poems can safely be ascribed to 
him: t^vo canzotti, including the famously 
abstruse Donna mi prtga\ the rest being 
ballate and sonnets. He excels in the 
ballata. His distinctive theme is love, 
apprehended as a rule with a certain 
dismay and even agony, and expressed 
with a stress on interiority—a sense of 
suffering in isolation. His style, at its best, 
blends a tremulously delicate lucidity with 
a sharp poignant force. After Dante he is 
certainly the most striking poet and 
personality in 13th-century Italian litera* 
ture. 

Le Rime di C. C., cd« E. Rjvalta (1902); 
Rimatori del doUe stil novo, ed. L. Di Benedetto 
(1939); M. Casella, *La Canzone d'Amorc*' 
di G. C.*, in Studi di filologia ital., 7 (1944). 

F. Figurelti, // dolce stil novo (1933); M. 
Barbi, Problemi di critica dantesca, II (1941, 
for G. C.*s part in politics); J. E. Shaw, C. C/r 
Theory of Love (1948; contains an annotated 
ed. of the Canzone ^Tamore) ; B. Nardi, 

* L*averroismo del **prime amico'* di Dante’, 
in Studi dantcschi, 25 (1940); W. H. Elwert, 

* G. C. als SchOpfer dcs sussen neuen Stils ’, 

in Dante-Jahrbuch, 29/30. K.F. 

Cavassico, Bartolomeo (^Belluno 1480 ?; 
ti 555 )» Itdian poet and dramatist. His 
verse and comedies in dialect arc the best 
part of a large output of indifferent quality* 

Rime, ed. V. Cian (1893-94).—E. Carrara, 
La Poesia pastoraU (1904*08). C.P.B. 

Cave» Edward, pseud. Sylvanus Urban- 
U8 (•Newton, nr Rugby 27 II 169X; coMrs 
Newton; fLondon 10 I i 754 )* English 
printer, of St John’s Gate, Clerkenwell, 
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founder of The Gentleman's Magazine, 
printer of The Rambler. 

J. Nichol. ‘Prefatory’ Introduction descrip¬ 
tive of the rise and progress of the (Gentle¬ 
man’s) hlagazine, with anecdotes of the 
Projector(E. Cave)*, m Gentleman’s Magazine 
(1821). R.M.H. 

Cavcodish> George (•Padbrook Hall. 
Suffolk 1500?; ooe. 1524 Margery Kemp; 
fisbi ?), English verse-writer and bio¬ 
grapher, who seized Wolsey, after whose 
fall he retired to private life. His view of 
Wolsey resembles Shakespeare's. 

Metrical Visions, in Li/e 0/ Cardinal IVoUey , 
ed. S. W. Singer (2825); sec also English Verse 
betxveen Chaucer and Surrey, cd. E. P. Ham¬ 
mond (1927).— Li/e 0/ Cardinal Wolsey {1641; 
repr. Harleian Misc., V. 1745; ed. F. Ellis, 
Kelmscott Press, 1893, and Temple Classics, 
1899). B.LJ. 

Cavendish^ Marg.krft, Duchess of 
Nbnvcastle, nde Lucas (•St John’s, nr 
Colchester ? 1623-24 ?; coParis 1645 William 
Cavendish; fLondon i 1673/4), English 
noblewoman, attendant on Henrietta 
Maria, who was a prolific writer of prose 
and verse, including 26 unacted plays, 
letters on aesthetics, and a philosophical 
voyage iniaginaire. Description 0/ a Netv 
World (1666 ? 1668 ?). 

Natures Pictures (1656); The Li/e of iriWiowi 
Cavendish (1667; rev. ed. Sir C. P'irth, 1906). 

H.ten E.Pcrr>', TheFirsiDucUess0/Netccasile 
and her husband (1918); V. Woolf, The 
Common Reader (1925). B.L.J. 

Cavendish^ William, Duke of New¬ 
castle (•1592; 00Paris 164s Margaret 

Lucas; ^London 25 XII 1676), English 
courtier, poet, dramatist, patron of letters, 
best knotvn for his failure as royalist com¬ 
mander, who wrote on horsemanship and 
composed numerous poems and plays. 

Drama: Tlte County Captaine (1649* 

A. H. Bullen [incorrectly as Captain Underuit 
by Shirley] in Old English Plays, II, 1883^— 
Verse: A PUasante and Merrye Humor off a 
Rogue (1677; repr. F. Needham. 1933 ); ^ 
Colleetion of Poems by Several Hands, cd. F . 

Needham (i 934 )- 1 r 

H. ten Eyck Perry, The First Duc/test 0/ 
Netccastle and her husband (1918). B.L.J. 

Caviceo, Jacopo (•Parma i V 1443; 
fMontecchio 3 VI 151 0 . Italian priest, 
adventurer and author. He wrote^ a 
licentious novel in the style of Boccaccio’s 
Filocolo, entitled II Peregrino (1508), which 
enjoyed a great success in its day. 

A. AJbcrtazxi,^ Rontanzieri e romanzi del 
Cinquecento (1891). C.P.B. 
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CaxtOD, Wiu.lANT (•Weald of Kent c, 
1422; 001469 iVlaud Caxton ?; fWest- 
minstcr 1491), English printer. Appren¬ 
tice, trader and negotiator in Low 
Countries (1441-69); probably learned art 
of printing in Cologne (1471-72); r. 1474 
printed on the continent The RecxiyfU of the 
Hisioryet of Troye, and 1477 the first dated 
book printed in England, The Dictes or 
Sayengis of the PhUosophre^\ 1477—91 he 
printed at Westminster an astonishing 
number of secular (Chaucer, Gower etc.) 
and religious books, including over nventy 
of his own translations. 

The Recuyell of the Hisioryet of Troye (folio, 
c. 1474; latest cd., 2 vols, H. O. Sommer, 
1894); The Dictes or Sayengis of the Philo^ 
tophres, tr, Earl Rivers, rev. Caxton (folio ist 
cd. Westminster 1478?; facs. by W. Blades, 
1877); The Prologues and Epilogues of William 
Caxton, cd. W. J. B. Crotch (1928). Many of 
Caxton^s books and tr. arc available in modem 
reprints, e.g. the fine cd. of The Golden Legend, 
cd. F. S. Ellis (3 vols, 1892). 

W, Blades, Life and Typography of C. (2 vols, 
1861-63; die standard authority); W. Blades, 
Hotv to Tell a Caxton (1870); E. G. Duff, 751/1 
Century English Books (1917); N. S. Aumcr, 
C.; A Study of the Literature of the First 
English Press (1926); H. S. Bennett, Chaucer 
and (he isth Century (1947); L. A. Sheppard, 
' New Light on C.', in Signature, n.s. 15 {1952). 

R.W.B. 

Cayado> Henrique: see Caiado, 

CccaumcQUSi Byzantine writer, some¬ 
times identified with the general C. Cataca- 
lon. He wrote between 1071 and 1078 
the Strategicon, containing advice to his son 
on conduct in public and military affairs. 

Strategicon, cd. B. Wassiliewsky and V. 
jernstedt (i 8 g 6 ), G. G. Buckler (mprcp.| with 
Eng. tr.); G. Moravesik, Byzantinoturcica, I 
(1942)* J.M.H. 

Cecco d*AscoU| sec Stabili, Francesco. 

Cccchii Giommaria (•Florence 15 III 
15x8; fGangalandi 28 X isSy)^ Italian 
man of letters. He became a notary and 
wool-merchant and occupied various im¬ 
portant public offices. His dramatic com¬ 
positions, whether original or classically 
inspired comedies, or sacred representa¬ 
tions, are notable for their blank verse 
and their truth to life. 

Verse: Poetie^ ed. Dcllo Russo (1866).— 
Various : Delle cose della Magna^ Fiandra^ 
Spagna etc. (1575), cd. Zambrini (1867).— 
Plays : Commedie (1550), cd. Guerrini (1883); 
Drammi spiritualty ed. G. Rocchi (1895-1900); 
Pin Belle Pagine di G. M. C.. ed. E. Allodoli 
(1928). 

F. Rizti, Le commedie osservate di G. Af. C. 
(1904) and Delle farse e commedie morals di 
G. M. C. (1907). C.P.B. 


Cech, Svatopluk (•Ostfedek 21 11 1846; 
fPrague 23 II 1908), Czech poet and 
novelist. Ccch studied at Prague uni¬ 
versity but abandoned his legal career in 
1878 in order to devote himself to litera¬ 
ture. His prolific writings (in poetry and 
prose) show the influence of his travels, 
especially of his journeys to Poland, the 
Ukraine, the Caucasus, Constantinople and 
Denmark. From 1895 he lived for the 
most part in rural isolation. 

In his lifetime Cech was regarded by 
many as die greatest Czech poet of the age, 
a title which perhaps only J. Vrchlick^ 
could contest. His best achievement lies 
in the field of the epic—romantic, idyllic 
or allegorical. In his nationalism and 
liberalism he was a characteristic spokes¬ 
man for his generation. These ideas in¬ 
spired his first epic, ‘The Adamites^ (1873) 
with its national (Hussite) historical theme, 
as w'ell as his later allegories, 'Europe* 
(1878) and Slavie (1882). The last- 
named work is one of several that show 
traces of the Slavonic ideology of Kollir. 
In 'Songs of a Slave' (1895) Austrian 
domination was bitterly castigated in a 
transparent allegorical form. The 'phili¬ 
stine' characteristics of the Czech bour¬ 
geoisie were pilloried in a series of satirical 
novels, 'The Excursions of Mr Brouiek* 
(1886-92). 

Sebran^ spisy\ ed. F. Strejiek (20 vols, 
1899-1908). 

F. Strejfek, O Sv. Cechovi (190S); F. X. 
Saida, in Duie a dUo (1913); A. Novik, Sv^ 
Cech. DUo a osobnost (2 vols, 1921-23). R.A. 

Cederborgh^ Fredrik (•Lindesberg 17 VI 
1784; fDalkarlshyttan, Lindesberg 19 I 
x 83S)» Swedish novelist and dramatist. 
His most important work is his first 
published novel, Uno von Thrazenberg (3 
vols, 1809-X0), the first Swedish novel of 
humorous realism. His play Tom (1819) 
is a dramatization of Kleist's short story 
Die Verlobung in St Domingo. He edited 
the periodical Anm&rkaren, the first liberal 
opposition paper (x8x6-23). 

Novels and Satires : Ottar TraUings 
lefnadsm^ning (4 vols, x810-18; repr. 19x8); 
Ndgot litei om grefve Jlaques Pancrace von 
Himmel undjord (18x9 ).—Play; Riddarekcm^ 
didaten (x8x8). —Ungdoms tidsfSrdrif (3 vols, 
1834); Epigrammery satirefy och berOtuhery ed. 
A. AhnfeltfxSSal. 

F. BMk, F. C. (1925). 

B.M.E.M.; A.H J.K, 

Cei, Francesco (•Florence 1471; t*Sos)i 
Italian improviser and poet. He composed 
verse on political themes and on his passion 
for a Florentine lady. 
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Sonettiy capituli etc. (1514). 

G. V^olpi, ‘ F. C. poeta fiorentino*, in Xoic 
di varia erudizionc (1903). C.P-B. 

Ceiriog, pseud, of John Ceiriog Hughes 
(•Llanarmon Dy-ffryn Ceiriog^ Denbigh¬ 
shire 25 IX 1832; GO 1861 Miss Roberts; 
tCaer-sws 23 IV 1887), Welsh poet. For 
sixteen years he worked as a grocer 
assistant and as a clerk in Manchester, 
before returning to Wales as a station- 
master. In IVlanchestcr, the rural life, the 
language and the folk-songs of Wales be¬ 
came the stuff of his imagination. He had 
a flair for simple, melodious phrasing and 
studied the art of fitting words to music, so 
that together with much that was ephemeral 
he wrote a few of the best lyrics in the 
language. His prose letters of ^ Syr Meu- 
rig Grynswth’ are full of fantastic humour 
and clear-sighted satire. 

Onau*r Ilwyr (i860); Oriau'r Bore (1862); 
Cant o Ganeuon (1863); Y Bardd a^r Cerddor 
(186s); Oriau Eraitl (1868); Oriau't Haf 
(1870); Yr Oriau Ola/ (1 888); CohebiaeUiau 
Syr Meurig Crynswth, cd. H. Bevan (1948). 

I . Foulkes, C. (1887); Saunders Lewis, C. 

(19519); W. J. Gruf^dd, C. (1939); D. 
Gwcnallt Jones, ‘C.*, in LIfin Cymru, 1 
(1950). B.Re. 

Celakovsk^i FrantiSek Ladislav (^Stra- 
konice 7 HI 1799; 5 VIII 1852), 

Czech poet. A carpenter's son, Celakov- 
$k^ studied at Prague and Linz. He gave 
up his work as a private tutor in 1829 in 
order to devote himself to literature and 
scholarship. He edited two patriotic 
Czech journals but lost his post as the 
result of a denunciation by the Russian 
government. He then worked as a 
librarian and later became professor of 
Slavonic philology at Breslau (1841-48) 
and Prague (184^52). 

From his early years Celakovsky was 
strongly influenced by Herder's and 
Goethe's ideas on folk-poetry; and he 
devoted much time to the collection of folk¬ 
songs in many Slavonic languages (* Slav¬ 
onic National Songs', 3 vols, 1822-27). 
His own most important literary work 
sprang from the same source. His * Echoes 
of Russian Songs' (1829) were a &ce 
adaptation in Czech verse of the themes of 
Russian bylinyi and they were followed by 
'Echoes of Czech Songs' (1839) which 
were inspired by the traditional poetry of 
Celakovski^'i own people. 

DUo^ ed. J. Mukafovsk^ (1946 ff*) \ Spisy^ ed. 
J. lakubec (1913-16); Ohlas plsni ruskpeh. 
Ohlas pftrti ed. O. Fischer (X 933 )* 

J. M 4 chsl, O bdsrncMUnnotti F* L* Ctlahov^ 


sMio (1899); M. Murko, DeutscJte Etnftujse 
auf die Aafan^e der bohmischen Hofnantik 
(i« 97 ). R.A. 

Cele, Joan (•Zwolle c. 1345; t9 V 1417), 
Dutch writer, head of the parish school at 
Zwolle, friend of Gcert Grootc and 
adherent of the Modem Devotion. 
Forty-odd of his sermons are still extant. 

Th. J. de Vries, DuuUche Sennoerten van 
I^Iag. C. (2949); M. Schoengen, Die Schule 
t ort ZxvoUe (Diss. Freiburg, 1898). J.J.M. 

Celle, Giovanni dai.le {♦Florence ? 
1310? ; fVallombrosa 1396 ?), Italian ascetic 
writer. After a period of dissipation (?) 
he embraced a rigidly ascetic life. He be¬ 
came abbot of Santa Triniti, Florence 
(1349) but soon withdrew to the Paradise 
hemiitage, \’allombrosa. From here he 
addressed letters to Santa Caterina, the 
Gesuati and to a small band of followers. 
These are very human and show consider¬ 
able freedom of judgment in ecclesiastical 
matters. He also wrote a Latin Vita di S. 
DomitUla and probably translated from 
Seneca and Cicero. 

Lettere, cd. Sorio (1845); Mistici del Due^ 
cento e del Trecento, ed. Levasti (selection. 
1935 )- 

P. Cividsli, ' I! beato G.D.C.', in Memorie 
Lincei, 5th series, XII (^907); B. Dedel, 
‘Domcnicani e Vallombrosiani', in Memorie 
Domenicane, 49 (1932). M.W. 

Cellini, Benvenuto (•Florence 3 XI 
1500; 00x565 Picra de' Parigi; ‘\ibid, 13 II 
1571), Italian sculptor* goldsmith and 
author; the third child of Giovanni Cellim, 
a musician. He was apprenticed to a 
goldsmith in Florence and also studied 
music. Banished to Siena as a result of a 
brawl, he travelled to Bologna, Pisa and 
Rome (isi9)» where he entered the service 
of a goldsmith. He returned to Florence 
in 1521, but was once more obliged to flee 
owing to further quarrels and thereafter 
lived mainly in Rome until 1540. He 
entered the workshop of Santo di Cola and 
obtained numerous commissions from 
prominent Roman citizens and prelates and 
from pope Clement VIL He studied the 
works of Michelangelo and Raphael, and 
also, at his father's request, resumed his 
musical studies, obtaining on appointment 
as court-musician to the pope. In 1527, 
at the siege of Rome, Benvenuto was in the 
Castcl Sant'Angelo with the papal house¬ 
hold and, according to his own account, 
may himself have flred the shots which 
killed the Conn6tabIe and wounded the 
prince of Orange. In 1529 he avenged his 
brother's death, catching his enemy 
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unawares and killing him. and shortly 
after he wounded a notar>' with whom he 
had a quarrel, and was obliged to flee to 
Naples. After a visit to France, to the 
court of Francis I, Benvenuto was impris¬ 
oned in the Cased Sant*AngcIo, on a 
charge of having stolen jewels from the 
pope during the siege of Rome. He svas 
released in 1539 and spent the next 5 
years working at the court of Francis I in 
Paris and Fontainebleau. Discontented 
with his treatment there, he returned to 
Florence, where he was welcomed by 
Cosimo who commissioned the artist's 
best-known work, the ‘ Perseus and 
various other pieces. Benvenuto took 
minor orders in 1558, but was able to 
marry in 1565 and had eight children, 
three of whom are stated by him to have 
been legitimate. 

The fascinating story of his life is 
related in his autobiography with an 
enthusiasm and sincerity which bring out 
all the vitality of its author's personality 
and the colour of the age in which he lived. 
Benvenuto began the book himself in 
1558, but later dictated it to a 14-year-old 
amanuensis—a method which has con¬ 
served the author's intimate tone and racy 
language. It is on this book rather than 
on his merits as ^ artist, that Benvenuto's 
fame rests. Some of Cellini's verse and 
prose'^treatiscs on art are also extant. 

La Vita di B, C, scritta da lui mtdesimo^ cd. 
O. Bacci (tgoo), Eng. tr. 'P. Roscoc (1822, re¬ 
issued 1927), J. A. Symonds (1887, new ed. 
1900), A. Macdoncll (new ed. 1926), R. H. H. 
Cuat (1910, re-issued 1935).— Various: Dus 
Traitnti (1568); I diicorsi e i ricordi intorno 
alVarte (1587); Rime^ cd. A. Mabellini (1891). 

U. H. H. Cust, B. C. (1912); T. Harlor, 

B. C. (1924); E. Allodoli, B. C. (1930); C. 
Antoni ad c, Trots figures ds la Renaissance 
{i937)« C.P.B. 

Celosse^ Jacorus (^Sandwich, England e. 
1560; 6 11 1631), Dutch poet in 

the Rcderijker tradition (motto: * Ik 

wensche om't beste factor of the Cham* 
ber of Rhetoric' D'oraigne-lelic' at Leiden. 
He contributed to Nederduyischtn 
Helicon and wrote a few playa in which he 
pleaded for a purihed Christian stage, and 
a great number of refrains which earned 
him many prizes. 

J. J. Mak, *J. C.'i in Jearbock van De 
Fontcine (1946-47). J.J.M. 

Cc1s^,Aulus Cornelius, Roman enoyclo** 

pacdist, wrote under Tiberius an ency^o- 
paedjaof which only the section on medicine 
survives entire. Celsus writes as a lay* 
man, and his method is eclectic, generally 


showing sound judgment, while his Latin 
is clear and elegant. The work was little 
known in the middle ages, but was widely 
read by renaissance Latinists. 

Ed. Marx, Corpus Medicorum Latinorum, I 
(1915), A. Vedrencs (1876; with Fr. tr. and 
comm.); W. G. Spencer (Locb Libr. 1935). 

C. Kissel, A. C. C., eine hist. Afonographie 
(1844); M. Wellmann, A, C. C.; eine Quellen^ 
unUrsuchung (1913; review by J. Ilberg in 
Neuc Jahrb. f. klass. Altcrt., 1913). J.A.W, 

Celtes (or Celtis, latinized form of 
Pickel), Conrad (•nr WOrxburg i II 
1459; tVienna 4 II 1508), the first *poeta 
laureatus’ of Germany (1487), the ‘deut- 
sche Erzhumanist' and outstanding lyrical 
poet of his age. He promoted the human¬ 
istic ideal in Germany, studied and taught 
at many universities. Discovered the works 
of Hrotsvitha of Gandersheim. 

Ars versificandi (i486?); Ludus Dianas 
(1501); Opera RosuAihae (1501); Amores 
(1502), ed. F. Pindter (1934); Odae (1513), ed. 
F. Pindter (1937); Epigrams^ cd. K. Hartfelder 
(i88t); Brif/uechselt ed. H. Rupprich (1934); 
SeUetiom, ed. L. W. Forster (1948, with 
valuable comm.). 

F. V. Bczold, ‘Konrad CeUia, der deutsche 
Erzhumanist’, in Aus Mi t trial ter u. Renaissance 
(1918); H. Drewinc, Vier Cestalten aus dem 
Zeitalter des Humanismtu (1946). D.G.D. 

Centlivrc> Susanna, n<e Freeman ? (•Ire* 
land? c. 1667; coWindsor c. 1706 Joseph 
Centlivre; tLx>ndon 1 XII I7a3)» English 
comic dramatist and actress. A lively and 
ingenious writer of farce. Some of her 18 
plays display her Whig interests. 

The Busts Body (1700); Marplot: or, the 
Second Part of the Busie Body (1711); The 
Wonder: A Woman keeps a Secret (1714); The 
Gotham Election (1715); A Wife Well managed 
(1715 ).—Collected Works of S. C. (3 vols, 
1761, with biog.). 

F. W. Bateson, English Comic Drama, 

X709-X7J0 (1929)- B.H. 

Cercldas (•Megalopolis c. ago; aao 
B.C.), Greek soldier, lawgiver and poet* 
Played a distin^ished part in the political 
and military history of Megalopolis, Hi$ 
poems in lyric iambics are diatribes in the 
cynic manner against money, sex and 
music. 

J« U. Powell, Collectanea Alexandrina (1925)} 
A. D. Knox, Ctreidas (tgap, with tr.). 

D. R. Dudley, History of Cynicism ^937)* 

T.B.L.W, 

Cerna^ Panait, pseud, of Pan ait Stan* 
ciOFF ^Cema, Tulcea i88i; ihtipzig 
1913)1 Rumanian symbolist poet, was the 
son of a poor Bulgarian village school* 
master. As a result of the privations of 
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his youth he became consumptive. He 
was given a scholarship at Leipzig Univer¬ 
sity but died there a few months after 
talung his degree in philosophy* His 
most characteristic poems arc philosophical 
and religious. 

Poezii (1910); Paust lui Goethe (1909). 

L. Predcscu, C. (1933). A.V.W. 

Cervantes Saavedra, Miguel de (*A1- 
cali de Henares 5 X 1547; ooCatalina de 
Salazar y Palacios; fMadrid 1616), 
Spanish novelist^ dramatist and poet. 
After studying in Madrid, Cervantes went 
to Italy in 1569, served in a cardinaPs 
household, became a soldier and was 
wounded in the hand at Lepanto. In 1575 
he was taken prisoner by the Moors while 
travelling back to Spain; his captivity 
lasted five years, during which he made 
four abortive efforts to escape. He re¬ 
turned to Spain, having been ransomed by 
the Trinitarian friars. He bought stores 
for the Armada, which involved a short 
excommunication by the Chapter of 
Seville; later he was twice imprisoned for 
debt. He travelled over much of Spain 
and spent some time in Seville, Valladolid 
and Madrid. His last years were easier; 
the count of Lemos and the archbishop of 
Seville were his patrons. 

His first book was the pastoral novel La 
GalaUa (1585), which contains some good 
narrative alongside the usual conventional 
matter of such books. Don Quixote (1605, 
1625) is the subject of a separate article. 
Eight plays were published in 1615; two 
others were discovered and published in 
1784. They are not successful (though 
the Numancia is often praised for patriotic 
reasons), but some of tliem (Pedro de 
Urdemalas, El rufidn dichoso) are readable. 
His one-act plays arc excellent. His 
poetry is less good than his prose, but there 
are some amusing satirical sonnets as well 
as the boring Viaje del Paniaso (1614). 
The Exemplary Nervels contain some of his 
best work: Rineonete gives a marvellous 
picture of low life; the DogP Colloquy a 
realistic picture of human evil. The 
others are unequal, but always interesting. 
They were often imitated inside and out¬ 
side Spain, and provided plots for drama¬ 
tists such as Fletcher and Middleton. The 
Per sites (published posthumously in 1617) 
is less successful, but it too has much good 
narrative and di^oguc. It is an imitation 
of Heliodorus. 

El Loaysa de El celoso extremefUi, ed. F. 
Rodriguez Marin (2901); Rineonete y Corta^ 
dillo, ed. P.^ Rodriguez Marin (2905)9 
casamiento engaHoso y Ei eoloquio de lot perros, 


ed. A. G. dc Ameztla (1912); Obras eontpletas 
de C., cd. R. Schevill and A. Bonilla (14 
voLs, 1914-25 ).—English translations; The 
Tratels of Persilet and Sigistfiunda (1629); 
Exemplarte n<neUt, tr. ]. Mabbe (1638); Com¬ 
plete Works, cd. J. Fitzmaurice Kelly (1901—03 ; 
only Galatea and Exemplary Novels). 

J. Fitzmaurice-KeHy, C., n Memoir (1913; 
Span, tr., 1917); R- SchevilJ. C. (1929); A. 
Castro. El pensamiento de C. (2925) and C. (in 
Fr.» 1931); W. J. Ennvisilc. C. (1940); J. 
Casalduero, SenUdo y forma de las A’otWo^ 
Ejemplares (1943) and Sentxdo y forma de Los 
frabnjos de Per sties y Sifiismunda (1947); C. 
across the Ce}ittiries (essays by various hands; 
New York, 1948); Revista dc Filologfa Espahole, 
XXXII (1948). E.M.W. 

Cervantes y (or de] Sala2:ar, F"ran cisco 
(•Toledo 1514?; tMexico City 2575), 
Spanish historian and humanist. He was 
a professor at Osuna university and 
became rector of that at Mexico City. He 
continued Pirez de Oliva's dialogue on 
human dignity and wrote a commentary on 
Vives^s treatise on wisdom. His chronicle 
of New Spain is his chief work, valuable 
because of its anthropological information. 

Obras (1546).— Crdniea de Nueva Espafla, 
ed. F. del Paso y Troncoso (1914); Mexico en 
^SS 4 f tr. from Latin J. G. Icazbalceta, cd. J. 
Jimenez Rueda (194c?). E.M.W. 

Cesari, Anton20 (•Verona 1760; fR^ven- 
na t X 2828), Italian philologist. A devout 
priest and the author of several religious 
works, Cesari was also the most important 
of those who sought to prevent the 
infiltration of foreign, particularly of 
French, elements into Italian. Between 
2800 and 2811 he brought out at Verona a 
new edition of the Vocabolario della CrusceSt 
with the addition of several thousands 
of words derived from 14th-century texts. 
His chief works on the Italian language 
arc: Dissertazione sullo staio presente della 
lingua iudiana (1820), Le Grazie (28x3), 
dialogues in which he confirms the views 
set forth in the Dissertazione, and his post¬ 
humous work, Antidoto per i giovani 
studiosi contro U novitii in opera di lingua 
italiana (2829). 

Novelte e storiette pietose, ed. G» Guidetti 
(19x1). 

V. Fontana, A. C., te sue opere, la rua vita, le 
sue amicizie (1928); V. Mistruzzi, Onoranze 
ad A. C. (2929). B.R. 

Cesarotti, Msixhiorrb (•Padua 25 V 
1730; fSelvaggiano (Padua) 4 XI xte8), 
Italian poet and critic. Reader in Hebrew 
and Greek, Padua university (2768); am¬ 
bassador to Napoleon (2797). Cesarotti 
translated Aeschylus, Demosthenes and 
the Iliad; he also versified Maepherson's 
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Ossian (1763-72), a work which proved of 
major importance in the development of 
Italian romantic sensibility. As an en¬ 
thusiastic promulgator of French encyclo- 
paedism he wrote the Sagf^io sulla filosofia 
delle lingue (1785), a notable essay attempt¬ 
ing to free written Italian from the pedantic 
'despotism of authority’ and subject it 
only to the ' legitimate guides of reason and 
taste*. Other works include Pronea, an 
epic poem in praise of Napoleon, Rime 
and Lettere. 

Poesiedi Ossiati^ cd. Balsamo-Crivclli (1924); 
Saggio suUa filosofia delle lingue, ed. Spongano 
(1943).—0/>er? scclte, ed. Ortolani (2 voU, 
1945-46); Opere (40 vols, 1800-13). 

V. Alcmanni, Un filosofo delle leitere: Af. C. 
(1894); W. Dinni, Preromanticismo italiano 
(1948) ; C. Cordi6, 'Bibliografia specialc 74/, 
m Prohletni ed Orientarnenti critici^ I (1948); 
G, Marzot, IIgran C. (1949). M.\V. 

C6$pcdcs y McncseS) Gonzalo D£ 
(•Madrid 1585?; ’fibid. 1G38), Spanish 
novelist and historian. An early love- 
affair seems to have caused him a painful 
imprisonment in Granada. He after¬ 
wards lived in Saragossa and Lisbon. His 
partly autobiographical novel Gerardo 
(1615-17) was translated into French and 
English and used by Fletcher. His semi- 
picaresque novel Plndaro (1626) and his 
history of Philip IV (1631) are more 
interesting works. 

Poema irdgico del espafiol Gerardo, Bibl. 
Autorcs Esp., XVIII {Gerardo, the unfortunate 
Spaniard, tr. L. Digges, 1622); Variafortuna 
del soldado Plndaro, Bibl. Aulores Esp., XVIII, 
Xil^III; Historias peregrinas y ejempfares, cd. 
Cotarclo (1906); Historia de D. relipe IV 
(1631). E.M.W. 

Cetina^ Gutierre db (•Seville 1520?; 
tMexico 1557 ?), Spanish poet. He studied 
in Seville, soldiered in Italy and Germany 
and went to Mexico where he met a 
violent death. His poetry 1$ smooth and 
delicate. He preferred Italian forms and 
followed Italian models. His famous 
madrigal, Ojos claros, serenos, appears in 
every anthology of Spanish poetry* 

Bibl. Autorcs Esp., 32; Obras, cd. J. 
Hazanas y la Rua (1895). 

P. A. dc Icaza, Sucesos reales que parecen 
itnaginados (1919)* E.M.W. 

C6u, ViOLANTB DO (•Lisbon 1601; ^ibid, 
zi I 1693), Portuguese poet. She became 
a nun in 1630. Her verses, religious and 
profane alike, reveal the contemporary 
taste for conceits and word-play and 
ei^oycd an immense vo^e in Portugal in 
the xTth and x8th centuries. Many of her 


poems were included in the Fdnix Renas^ 
cida (q.v.). 

Rythnias varias (Rouen, 1646); Pamaso 
lusitano de divinos e humanos versos (2 vols, 
.733). T.P.W. 

Chaadayev. Peter Yakovlevich (*27 V 
*793; fMoscow 14 IV 1856), Russian 
author. Under the influence of the French 
Catholic thinkers, J.de Maistre, de Donald, 
etc., in 1830 he wrote, in French, his famous 
Lettres Philosophiques. The first of these 
appeared in Russian in Nadezhdin’s ‘Tele¬ 
scope' in 1836 and caused a sensation by 
the ruthlcssness with which it stated the 
problem of Euroi« and Russia, deploring 
Russia’s cultural isolation from the West. 
Because of its Catholic and anti-Russian 
spirit, Chaadayev was officially proclaimed 
mad, but the problems he raised soon came 
to a head in the disputes between the 
‘ Westerners ’ and the Slavophils and have 
remained of vital importance. 

CEuvres choisies (1862); Sochinemyai pis’mo 
(2 vols, 1913-14); Neisdannye filoto/tkU pis’ma 

M. O. Gershenzon, P. Y- C. (1908); C. 
Qu^net, Tchaadaev et Us Uttres philosophiqutt 
(1931); E. A. Moskov, The Russian Philosopher 
Chaadayev (1937). J-i'- 

Chagas. Antonio das, religious n^e of 
Ant 6 nio da Fonseca Soares (•Vidigueira 
25 VI 1631; fVaratojo 20 X 1682), Portu¬ 
guese moralist. After leading a life of 
dissipation and adventure as a soldier he 
became a Franciscan, distinguishing hint'* 
self as a preacher. His Cartas espirit^is 
are letters of spiritual guidance to various 
correspondents. Free from the stylistic 
elaborations of his other works thwe 
letters have a richness and intensity 
reminiscent of the devotional writings of 
Fray Luis de Granada. 

Cartas espirituais (2 parts, 1684, 1687); 
Obras espirituais (1684); SermSes genuinos « 
prdtieas espirituais (1690); Desengaru> do mundo 

A? Pimentel, Vida rmmdana de tim frade 
virtuoso (1889). T.P.W. 

Chaitanya (*a.d. i486: ti 534 )> a Bengali 
Brahmin, was an enthusiastic devotee of 
Krishna, of whom he is popularly re¬ 
garded as an incarnation. His original 
name was Bisambra Misra, altered to 
Chaitanya Deva when he became a 
santtySsi (ascetic) in 1509. Biographies of 
this saint are an essential feature of 
Bengali literature. He exercised a great 
influence on Rabindranath Tagore. 

J. C. Ghosh, Bengali Literature 
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Chalkhill) John (ft. 1600), English poet. 
Little is definitely known about Chalkhill. 
His complicated pastoral romance, written 
in run-on decasyllabic couplets, was edited 
by Isaac Walton, who describes him as a 
friend of Spenser. 

Thfolma and Clear chus, cd. I. Walton (1683); 
ed. G. Saints bur>', Minor Poets oj tlie Caroline 
Period, II (1921). 

S. IVIartin, Izaak Walton and his Friends 
(1904). W.A.A. 

Chalmers^ George (•Fochabers 1742; 
fLondon 31 V 1825), Scottish antiquar>'. 
He studied law at Edinburgh, spent 1763- 
75 as a lawyer in Baltimore and thereafter 
settled in London. He edited the works 
of Allan Ramsay (1800) and Lyndsay 
(2806); wrote biographies of Defoe (1786), 
Paine (1791) and Klary' of Scotland (x8i8); 
and with much else prepared Caledonia: 
An Account, Historical atid Topographical 
(3 vols, 1807-^4; repr. 7 vols, 1888-95. 
with add. material). J.K. 

Chaloner, Sir Thomas (•London 1521; 
cojoanna Leigh; ooEthelrcda Frodsham; 
^ibid, 14 X 1565), English diplomatist, poet 
and translator. He was a friend of 
Burghley and of Cheke and his circle. 

Vbrsb: De republica Anglorum instauranda 
(1579; with life); Tragedy of Richard II, in 
Mirror for Magistrates (2559). S.J.L. 

Chalupka, JAn (•HomA Mi£ini 28 X1791; 
tBrezno 15 VII 1871), Slovak satirical 
dramatist who wrote in Czech. 

DramatickI spisy (2871-75). RA. 

Chalupka^ Samo (•Homi Lehota 27 II 
1812; ti9 V 1883), Slovak writer of lyrics 
and ballads; brother of Jin Chalupka. 

Spevy (1868). R.A 

Chamberlain^ Robert (•Standish, 
Lancs? 1607; fafeer 1660), English poet, 
playwright and epigrammatist who was at 
Exeter College, Oxford in 1637. A friend 
of Rawlins and Nabbes, he was clerk to the 
solicitor-genera] to Henrietta Maria. 

Nocturnall Lucubrations (2638); Conceits, 
Clinches (1639; 2640; ed. Hazlitt, O. E, Jest 
Books, III, 2864). B.L.J. 

Chamberlayne, William (•Sh^esbury 
1619; ffWd. I 2689), English physician and 
poet, fought in the royalist army. His 
verse novel Pharonnida (1659) is written 
in rhyming decasyllabics which run on 
with the difliiseness of bad blank verse. 

Pharonnida: A Heroick Poem, cd. Saintsbury, 
Minor Poets of the Caroline Period, 1 (1(^5) • 
Lovett Victory (1658; ed. C. K. Mewhter, 
1914). B.L.J. 


Chambers, Robert (•Peebles 10 VII 
1802; “fSt Andrews 17 III 1871), Scottish 
author and publisher. He began business 
as a bookstall-tender in Edinburgh; and 
joined his brother William in the publish¬ 
ing firm of W. & R. Chambers. Joint 
editor of Chambers's Edinburgh Journal 
(started 1832) and a contributor to other 
popular journals and miscellanies, he was 
a widely informed and skilled essayist on 
anecdotal, topographical and scientific 
themes; an ardent geologist; and the anony¬ 
mous author of Vestiges of the Natural 
History of Creation {1844) which antici¬ 
pated the cvolutionarj' theories of Darwin's 
Origin of Species. 

Traditions of Edinburgh (1824); Popular 
Rhymes of Scotland {1826); Life and Works of 
Robert Bums (1851); and the still invaluable 
antiquarian miscellany, Book of Days (2 vols, 
1862-64). SccChaMDEI^, WILLlA^!. J.K. 


Chambers, William (♦Peebles 16 IV 
1800; fEdinbiirgh 20 V 2883), Scottish 
author and publisher. Apprenticed to on 
Edinburgh bookseller in 1824, Chambers 
set up as bookseller and publisher in 1819, 
and with his brother Robert founded the 
firm of W, & R. Chambers. They issued a 
wide range of publications designed for 
popular instruction, of which tlic most 
notable are A Miscellany of Useful and 
Entertaining Tracts (20 vols, 1835); Cycle- 
pceJia of English Literature (2 vols, 1844); 
Papers for the People (12 vols, 1850); and 
Chamberses Encyclopadui (10 vols, 1859- 
68). As lord provost of Edinburgh, 
1865-69, he carried out the restoration 
of St Giles’ cathedral at his own cost. 

The History of Peeblesbire (1864); France: 
lU History and Revolutions (1871); Ailu Gtlroy 
(1872); Stories of Old Famdies and Remarkable 
Persons (1878); St Giles' Cathedral (1879). 

W. Chambers, Memoir of Robert Chambers 
fvith Autobiographic Reminiscencei of William 
Chambers (1872). J.K. 

Chamfort» SAbastien Rock Nicolas 
(•nr Clermont 6 IV 174* 5 tParis 25 \ IV 
1794), French moralist, Of humble origin, 
Chamfort won success with his comedies, 
ballets and literary criticism {Eloge de 
Molih^e, 1766). Beside his friend Mira- 
bcau he at first supported the Revolution 
but, becoming suspect, committed suicide 
to avoid arrest. His short disillusioned 
epigrams, published posthumously, earn 
him a place among the great French 


axim-writers. 

La Jfeune Indienne (1764* comedy); Eloge de 
I Fontaine (1774); Diseours sur Us Academies 
791); Pensies, maximes et anecdotes (1803), 
. A Van Bever (1923-26). 

L. Trcich, UErprit de C. (1927); J- Teppe, 
, sa vie, son msvre, sa pensle (i9S^)* G.B. 
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Chaxnier, Frederick (•London 1796; 
001832 Elizabeth Soane; fSt Leonard’s 
X 1870), Enplish novelist and naval 
captain, whose tales imitate IVlarr>'at*s. 
Edited and continued to 1827 James’s 
Naval History of Great Britaiu, 

Ben Braee (1836); Tom Bxrulint (1841); A/y 
Traveb (3 vols» 1855); W. James, Naval 
//f>/ory of Great Britain (new ed. with 
additions and notes by C., 1837). R.M.H. 

Chamisso, Adalbert von, pen-name of 
Louis Charles Adelaide Chamisso de 
Boncourt (•Boncourt, Champagne 30 I 
1781; C01819 Antonie Piastc; fBerlin 21 
VIII 1838), Franco-German poet. Already 
nine when he settled in Berlin, he was tom 
between France and Germany, sufFered 
from rootlessness, found life in the Prus* 
sian amiy unsatisfactory, sought ballast in 
studying natural science, travelled as 
botanist on the Rurik (1815-18). Marriage 
and a position at the Berlin Botanical 
Gardens were followed by the publication 
of his poems and ballads, whose lyrical 
freshness—and sentiment—appealed wide¬ 
ly. Peter Sehlemihl (1814), which gave 
symbolic expression to his conflicts, is out¬ 
standing among tales of the supernatural. 

Peter Sehlemihl (1814, tr. Bowring, The 
ShadotvUss A/a«, 1824); Gesammelte Werke. 
ed. E. Hitzig (6 vols, 1836-39); Fortunati 
GlUckseckel und Wumehhutlein (1895). 

K. Fulda, C. und seine Zeit (1881); K. 
Leutzner, Life and Works (1893); R. Riegel, 
C. (Paris, 1934); T. Mann, in Rede und 
Aniteori (1922). H.A.P. 

ChampfleurVi pseud, of ]vl£S Fran¬ 
cois Felix Husson (•Laon 17 IX 1821; 
•fSfevres 6 XII 1889), French writer. One 
of the leaders of the rdaliste school, 
Champfleury wrote novels of provincial 
life that prepared the way for the realism of 
Flaubert end the Goncourts. He also 
wrote pantomimes for the Th^Stre des 
Funambules and authoritative works on 
popular art and ceramics. 

Chien Cai7/oii (1847); Les Confessions dt 
Sylvius (1849); I^s Aventures de Mariette 
(1851); Les bourgeois de Molinchart (1855); 
Let Souffranees du Professeur Delteil (1857); 
I^s Amoureux de Sainte^Pirine (1859). 

M. Clouard, L*(Euvre de C. (1891); E. 
Bouvier, La Bataille rialiste (191 ^; P. Martino, 
Ld Roman riaUsU sous le Second Empire (1913); 
R. Dumcsnil, Le Rialisme (1936). T.W. 

Champler> Symphorien (•Lyon 1472 or 
3; ti539)» French humanist. He wrote 
mainly in Latin on medical science but his 
French Nef des Dames Vertueuses (1503) is 
impoitant for its contribution to the 
diffusion of neo-platonism in France and to 


the Querelle des Femmes. His life of 
Ba>*ard (1525) was his most popular French 
work. His prose is rarely distinguished, 
and his verse, in the style of the r/irton- 
queurs, has no poetic value. 

P. Allot, Etude biographiqxit et biblio^ 
graphique sur S. C, (1859). M.Y. 

Chand Bardai, court bard and author of 
the Hindi epic Priths Raj Rdso celebrating 
the exploits of his master, the Rajput hero 
Prithi Raj (c. a.d. 1192). H.G.R. 

Chandi Das (r. a.d. 1589), author of the 
Chandi Mangal and one of a school of 
Bengali poets who wrote hymns in honour 
of the goddess Chandi (Kali). H.G.R. 

Chandraka, Chandragomin (c. a.d. 600), 
Sanskrit grammarian, author of the C/ian- 
dra^vydkarana (‘ grammar of Chandra ’) 
based upon the earlier w'orks of Panini and 
Patanjali which is widely used in Buddhist 
countries. He is sometimes identified 
with the author of the Buddhist drama 
Lokananda, now only extant in a Tibetan 
version. H.G.R. 

Chang Chi (•r. 765; ic. 830), Chinese 
poet, was among the most intimate and 
most critical disciples of Han Yu, a great 
admirer of his poetry. The distress of the 
people >vas his constant theme. He seems 
to have exerted a strong influence on the 
political ballads of his friend, Po ChU-t* 

Chang stO^yeh chi (collected works; select 
tr. in G. Margouli^s, Anthologie Raisonnie de 
ia Literature Chinoistf 1948). 

A, Waley, The Life and Times of Po Chilli 
(1949). A.R.D. 

Chang H£no (oHsi-o 78; ti39). Chinese 
scholar and poet. Chang who was Grand 
Scribe (responsible for the calendar) under 
the emperors An (107-25) and Shun (126- 
44), was the inventor of an armillary 
sphere and a kind of seismometer. 
Although a prolific writer, only a small 
proportion of his work has survived. His 
/u-poems arc, to a great extent, elaborate 
imitations, both in subject and style, of the 
CA‘w-tViI, and the fu of Sung YQ, Yang 
Hsiung and Pan Ku. He was also among 
the earliest writers in the five-word lyric 
metre. 

Hst-chiw fu, TuW‘Chiftg fu, Nan-tu fu, tr. 
E. von ^ach in Sinologische Beitrfige, II 
(Batavia, 1935); Ssik^hsQan fu, tr. E« von Zach 
in ChineoKwe Revue, Batavia (2928); 
fcu fu, K*u^hu fu, tr. A. Waley, Chinese Poems 
(1946). A.R.D. 

Chang Hua (oFang-ch‘8ng, Hopei 232; 
fLo-yang 300), Chinese writer, held many 
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high political offices, but lost his life in a 
palace revolution. Only some 30 of his 
poems (including one /u-poem) survive, 
and the present version of his ‘mirabilia’, 
Po^txru chih, is a later rifacimenio. 

Chiao-liao fu^ tr. E. von Zach in Chineesche 
Revue (Batavia, (928). A.R.D. 

Chang Hui-yen (oWu-chin 1761; fPe- 
king ir VII i8o2)» Chinese scholar, 
essayist and poet. A disciple of Hui Tung, 
Chang wrote on the Inching and /-/i, and 
also on His essays and tz*u~ 

poetry avoided the omateness and shallow* 
ness of much contemporary writing. He 
also edited a famous ta*u-antho]ogy (Ta'iS* 

hs & nn . 1797). 

Critical Studies: Mo-tzU ching-$huo chith 
(completed 1792); Chou^i YU-shA 1 (1803); 
/-/i Vu (1805).— Essays : Ming-k'o uin-pUn 
(1809, suppl. 1835).— Tz‘ 0 -poetry: Ming~k*o 
ta‘0-cAi(x822). A.R.D. 

Chang Tsai (•Ch'ang-an 1020; fHing- 
ch‘Q 1077), Chinese philosopher. Changes 
early interest in military matters was 
diverted by Fan Chung-ycn to philosophy. 
He began public teaching at the capital, 
Ta-liang, in 1056. It is said that he 
resigned his pupils to his nephews, Ch*tng 
Hao and Ch'£ng I, because of the superi¬ 
ority of their classical exposition; but they 
clearly owe much to him. His antipathy 
to Wang An-shih’s reforms made him 
decline office at court (1068); his later life 
was spent in retirement at Hing-ch^Q. 
The Hsi^ming (metaphysics) and Tung- 
ming (ethics), written on the walls of his 
house, contain his essential teaching which 
is developed in Ching^ming. 

Hii^ming^ * Die Westinschrift des Chang 
Ttai\ tr. W. Eichhom, in Abh. f. d. Kunde d. 
Morgenlsndes, XXII (1937)^ also contains tr. 
of Tung^ming ; Chtng^mingt tr. C. de Harlez in 
L^Bccle PhUoiophique Modenu de la Chine 
(1890). 

J. P. Bruce, Chu Hsi and His Masters (t 923)- 

A.R.D. 

Cli^axig-ch^ttO) religious name of Ch'iu 
Ch*u-chi (oCh'i^hsia 1148; fPeking 22 
VIII1227), Chinese Taoist writer. Ch'ang- 
ch^un became a monk in 1 x 66 and head of 
the ascetic Cb^Qan*ch8n sect in 1x70. On 
the invitation of Genghis Khan he made 
his famous ‘Journey to the West* (1220- 
24; described by Li Chih-ch'ang) and thus 
gained for the Taoists a temporary ad¬ 
vantage over their Buddhist rivals, Hia 
treatise on esoteric alchemy is his most 
interesting surviving work, 

Tai-um chth-^ehih (‘Direct Guide to the 
Great Elixir*); HsQan-fing chUng-hui tu 


(1232; sermon preached to Genghis. 1222: 
summarized in A. Waley's tr. of Li Chih*ch‘- 
ang's Trm els of an Alchemist^ I93i)* A.R.D. 

Channing, William Ellery (•Newport, 
R.I. 7 IV 1780; 001824 Ruth Gibbs; 
fBoston 2 X 1842), American philosopher 
and Unitarian minister. He prepared the 
way for the transcendentalism of Emerson 
and the Concord group; supported anti* 
slavery and other social causes; and in 
Remarks on American Literature (1830) 
demanded independence from European 
literary domination. 

Unitarian Christianity (1819); 7 'he Alorai 
Argument Against Calinnitni (1820); Slavery 
(*835); Self-Culture (1838); Lectures on the 
Elevation 0/ the Labouring Portion 0/ the Com¬ 
munity (1840); The n'eritf of ir. E, C. (1886). 

W. H. Channing, Life of n\ E. C. (1880) ; 
J. W. Chadwick, W. E. C., Minister of Religion 
(1903). H.L.C. 

Chao Chih*hsik (ol-tu i XII 1662; 
•fibid. 27 XII 1744)1 Chinese poet. Chao’s 
successful public career ended early 
through his attending a play during 
officied mourning (see Hung Sh£ng). He 
violently attacked Wang Shih-ch6n’s poetic 
theories (T'anAung lu, 1709); and wrote an 
important study of the tonal structure of 
T‘ang poetry (ShSng-tiao p*u). 

I-shan shih-chi (1752). 

A. W. Hummel, Eminent Chinese of the 
Ch*ing Period^ I (1943). A.R.D. 

Chao I (oYang*hu, Kiangsu 4 XII 17^7 i 
ts VI 1814), Chinese historian and poet, 
Chao’s most important historical work w^ 
a study of the Dynastic Histories. His 
poems, which were noted for their humour 
and satire, are among the best of the Ch'icn- 
lung period (1736*96). He also wrote a 
book of poetry criticism. 

Historical Studies: £rh-shih-trh skih cha- 
chi (1799).—Verse: Ou-pH shA^h'ao (antho- 

jogy)._CRiTiCiSM ; Ou-pei shA-kua. 

A. W. Hummel, Eminent Chinese of the 
ChUng Peri^, I (1943). A.R.D. 

Chao MftKc-FU (oHu-chou 1254; 

Chinese painter and poet, was a member 
of the Sung imperial house but, after 
the Mongol conquest, received office under 
the new dynasty. He became rector of the 
Hanlin academy in the period 1314-20. 
His reputation was equally great as poet, 
painter and calligrapher, and, in his 
association of these arts, he foreshadowed 
the development of the isth-i6th-century 
‘Wu-chung* poet-painter group. 

Sung-hsiu chai chi (collected works). 

H. Franke, ‘ Dschau Mong*fu’, in Sioica, 15 
(1940). A.R.D. 
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Ch^ao Ts^o (tCh'ang-an 154 b.c.), Chi-^ 
ncsc political \vritcr» held office under 
emperor \V6n (180-157 b.c.) and became 
chief adviser to the next emperor^ Ching. 
He was executed to placate the princes 
whose power he sought to reduce. His 
essays, Hsin-shu^ are lost; only memorials 
prcser\'cd in the Han^shu of Pan Ku 
survive. 

Memorials, select tr. in H. A. Giles, Gems of 
Chinese Literature (2nd ed. 1923); N. L. 
Swann, Food and Money in Ancient Chino 
(1950). A.R.D. 

Chapelaio, Jean (*Paris 4 XII 1595; 
^ibid, 22 II 1674), French poet and critic* 
Influential as a foundation-member of the 
French Academy and literary adviser of 
Richelieu and Colbert, he represented the 
rationalistic spirit in literature and, as in 
the Sefitiments de VAcaddrrrie $ur le Cid^ 
advocated the rule of the dramatic unities. 
Boileau’s denigration of him resulted more 
from rivalry than from divergence of 
doctrine. 

Criticism : De la po^rie representative (c. 
1635); LettreSy cd. T. dc Larroque (2 vols, 
1880-83); Opuscules critiqueSy ed. A. C. 
Hunter (1936).— Verse: La Pueetle d^Ortians 

(1656-57)- 

G. E. B. Sain tabu ry, History of Crilictrm in 
Europty II (1900-04); O. Colias, C. (1912). 

G.B. 

Chapman, George (^Hitchin 1559 
fLondon 1634), English poet and drama¬ 
tist. Chapman spent his early years in 
the service of Sir Ralph Sadler at Standon 
nnd Temple Dinsicy and, after 1583, in 
London. No evidence supports the tradi¬ 
tion that he was at either university, and 
his superficially extensive learning w*as not 
outstanding for his time. He may have 
served in the Low Countries (1591-92), 
but was back before January 1593/4. A 
friend of Marlowe and Roydon, Chapman 
was connected with Raleigh’s circle. He 
was imprisoned for debt (1600) and with 
Marston (joined by Jenson) for satire of 
James I’s creation of knights in Easttcard 
Ho (1605). Chapman seems to have 
suffered poverty, with the death of his 
first patron, prince Henry (16x2), and the 
subsequent fall of the next, the earl of 
Somerset. Chapman had small opinion of 
his own verse. He felt spiritual kinship 
with Homer, whom he translated with 
religious fervour, and as a translator he is 
outstanding. In tragedy his blank verse 
tends to bombast with outsixe heroes, 
sensational incident and a flavour of 
stoicism, which is rather a fashion than a 
fundamental tenet of his faith. His 


comedies are lively and often realistic. 
His romantic comedies make him a 
bridge from the age of Marlowe to that of 
Shirley. B.L.J. 

Plays : The Plays and Poems of George 
Chapmany ed. T. M. Parrott (19 lO-i 4 ;vol. Ill, 
The Poems, not issued.).—TAe Masque of the 
Middle Temple and Lyncolnes Inne (1613 ?), cd. 
J. Nichols, in Progresses of James /, II (1828). 
—Verse : The Poems of George Chapman^ ed. 
P. J. Bartlett (1941). — Translation: The 
Whole Works of Homer, Prince of Poets (1616, 
repr. 1904; repr. 2 vols, 1 930) : Petrarchs Seveti 
Penitentiall Psalmes (16x2); The Divine Poem 
of Musseus (i6t6); The Georgies of Hesiod 
(1618); The fifth Satire of Juvenal (1629). 

F. L. Schocll, Etudes sur Vhxtmanisme 
continental en Angleterre (1926); J. W. Wider, 
G. C. The Effect of Stoicism upon his Tre^edUs 
(1949); J. Smith, ‘G. C.\ in Scrutiny, 4 
(* 93 S )5 J- Spens, ‘C.'s Ethical Thought,* in 
^says and Studies, 11 (1924). J.R.B. 

Chapone, Hester, nit Mulso (•Twywell 
27 X 1727; 001760 Mr Chapone; fHadley 
25 XII 1801), English writer of essays, 
letters, poems, published in The Rambler, 
etc.; a lively member of the literary society 
of the age and a friend of Richardson’s. 

Letters on the Improvement of the Mind 
(* 773 ); Works of Mrs C. (with life, 4 vols, 
1807). 

A. L. Barbauld, Corres^ndence of Satnuel 
Richardson (1804); Mme F. D’Arblay, Diary 
and Letters^ ed. C. F. Barrett (7 vols, 1854). 

R.M.H. 

Cbardon de CroislUes or de Reims 
{fi. c. 1235), French lyric poet. Of his 
seven extant poems, three are tensons and 
the rest courtly chamonSf probably ad¬ 
dressed to Margaret of Bourbon, the wife 
of Thibaut IV of Champagne. One of the 
tensons is in Proven9al. 

H. Suchier, * Der Minnesinger Chardon \ in 
Zeitachr. f. rom. Phil., XXXI (1907). F.W. 

Chardry^ 13th-century Anglo-Norman 
poet. Nothing is known of this writer 
except his readable works—a condensed 
metrical version of Barlaam and Josaphatl 
a poem on the Seven Sleepers of Ephesus; 
and a dialogue between an old man and a 
youth, the .Peril Piet. 

Josabhaz^ Set Dormanz and Petit Piety ed. J. 
Koch (1879); J. Sonet, Roman de Betrlaam el 
Josaphat, I (1949). M.F.L. 

Charinho^ Payo Gomes, 13th-century 
Galician troubadour. A native of Ponte- 
vedra and admiral under Alfonso X of 
Castile. His poems, in which the sea is a 
predominant ^eme, are among the best in 
the early Portuguese conrioneiVor (q.v.). 
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A. Cotarelo y Valledor, Cancion^o de P. G. 
C. (1934); C. Ferreira da Cunha. O candontiro 
deP. G. C. (194s). T-P.W. 

Charles FV, Holy Roman Emperor 
(•Prague 14 V 1316; iibtd. 29 XI 1378). 
Charles IV (as king of Bohemia, Charles I) 
transferred the imperial court to Prague 
and did much to encourage cultural life 
in Bohemia. His own (Latin) works in¬ 
clude a Life of St Wenceslas and an auto- 
biography (one of the first in modem 
times). 

KaroU IV Imp. Rom. Vita ab eo ipso 
conscripta, ed. K. Pfistcrer-W. Bulst (Heidel¬ 
berg 1950); with contemporary Czech tr. cd. 
J. Emicr, Pontes rerum bohemicarum Ill (1882); 
A. Blaschke, Die St WenselsUgende Kaiser 
Karls IV (Prague 1934). 

H. Friedjung, Kaiser Karl IV und sein 
Anteil am geistigen Leben seiner Zeit (1876). 

R.A 

Charles d’Orleans: see Orleans. 

Charriftre, Isabelle de, nie van Tuylt 
van Zuylen (•Utrecht 20 X 1740; fCoIom- 
bier, Switzerland 27 XII 1805), Swiss 
writer by marriage. She possesses an 
original, witty turn of mind and the charm 
of a lively, natural style. Her novels and 
letters are penetrating, if somewhat 
sceptical, analyses of the passions and of 
contemporary life. From 1787 to 1794 
she was closely associated with Benjamin 
Constant until he came under the in¬ 
fluence of her friend and admirer Mme de 
StaSh 

Lettres neuchdteloises (1784); Lettres de 
Lausanne (1785); Caliste (1787). 

P. Godet, Mme de C. et ses amis (2 vols, 
1906). J.P.l. 

Charron^ Pierre (•Paris 1541; fibid. 
x6 XI 1603)1 French religious philosopher. 
He was a close friend and disciple of 
Montaigne, whose ideas he reproduced in 
La Sagesse. Though conceived as a vin¬ 
dication of Catholicism, this work alarmed 
the orthodox by its eclecticism and was 
influential among later deists. 

Let Trots vtriiis (1593); La Sagesse (1601), 
ed. A. Duval (3 vols, 1828). 

P. Bonnefon, Montaigne et res amis^ II (1897); 
J. B. Sabri6, P. C. (1913); H. Busson, La 
Pem/e religieuse/ranfaise de C. d Pascal (x933)- 

G.B, 

Chattier, Alain (•Bayeux 1385?; 
ti429 ?), French poet and political writer. 
He held important offices under the 
Dauphin (afterwards Charles VII)* His 
verse perpetuates the themes of the Murtly 
lyrici treated in the ^legorical and didactic 
manner of the time. Only a few poems 


reveal his patriotism and preoccupation 
with the rehabilitation of France, which 
are the main themes of his prose works. 
Here, in an eloquent st^'le modelled on 
classical Latin rhetoric, he analyses the 
causes, both political and moral, of his 
country'*s misfortunes. The greatest of 
these works is the Quadrilogue invcctif 
(1422). He also wrote treatises in Latin, 
the most important being Tractatus de vita 
curiali, translated into French as the Curial. 
His poetical and prose works exercised 
considerable influence for a century after 
his death. 

Litre des Quatre Dames, cd. Hirschel (1929); 
Belle Dame sans mercy' et let poesies lyriques, ed. 
Piaget (1945 ).—Quadrilogue im'ecti/, cd. E. 
Droz (1923); Curial, cd. Hcuckenkamp (1899; 
Eng. tr. W. Caxton, cd. Famivall, x888).— 
(Eiwres, cd. Du Chesne (1617). 

P. Champion, Histoire podique du XV* 
I (1923); E. J. HofiPman, A. C. His 
Work and Reputation (1942; \dxh complete 
bibUo.). A.H.D. 

Cbartier, Jean (11464), French chron¬ 
icler. Monk at the abbey of St Denis; 
no relation of Alain Chartier. He wrote 
the life of Charles VII of France in¬ 
corporated in the official Grandes C/irom- 
qtses de Saint Denis. 

Chronique de Charles K//, cd. Vallct de Viri- 
ville (3 vols, 1858). A.H.D. 

Chastclain de CoucL Lb (ft 203), French 
lyric poet, referred to by this title in the 
medieval chansonrticr MSS that contain his 
work. Probably to be identified with Gui 
dc Thurotte, chastelain of Couci from 
II86 to 1203, whose death at sea during the 
fourth crusade is recorded by Villc- 
hardouin. Renaut de Magny, chastelain 
from 1207 to 1218 or later, is a possible 
alternative. Although following conven¬ 
tional courtly models, the Chastelain de 
Couci has left a body of rather plaintive 
and tender verse distinguished for its 
delicate feeling and vernal charm. The 
extant lyrics (all chansons d'amotsr) num¬ 
ber fifteen; ten more arc of doubtful 
attribution. The poet was Inter made into 
the hero of a romance based on the theme 
of the eceur mangd (see Jakemes). 

F. Foth, Die Lieder des Castellans von Coucy 
(1883). F.W. 

Chastellain* Georges (•Alost, nr Ghent 
1404ores or 14*5; ti475)» French chroni¬ 
cler and poet. He entered the service of 
the dukes of Burgundy (1434) tsnd became 
historiographer to Duke Charles the Bold 
(1473), His allegorical and moralizing 
court poetry brought him fame as the 
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head of the group of Burgundian rh^tori^ 
queurs, but his prose Chroniques des choses 
de ce temps (1419-75) are of greater merit. 
These considerable fragments in a some¬ 
what pompous st>de attempt to give an 
objective account of the histor>* of Bur¬ 
gundy and France about which he was 
very well informed. His portraits are 
strikingly good. 

(Ewtrer, cd. K. dc Lettenhove (8 vols^ 1863- 
66).—G. P6rousc, G. C., Etude sur Vhistoire 
politique et litt^aire du XVe siecle (1910); A. 
Pinget, ^ Les Princes dc G. C.\ in Romania. 
47 (1921); K. Urvvin. G. C., la tie, les ttuvres 

( 1937 )- 

ChdSteUain, Pierre, sometimes knowm as 
Vaillant (*1408 ?), French minstrel. His 
verse, strongly influenced by the works of 
A. Charticr and Charles d’Orlians, is over- 
refined and sophisticated. A recent critic 
is of the opinion that Chastellain and 
Vaillant arc two different persons. 

P. Champion, Histoire poetique du XV* 
siide, I (1923); F. Pascal, * P. Chastellain, dit 
Vaillant’, in Positions dcs theses, Ecole dcs 
Chartes (1944). A.H.D. 

Chateaubriand, Francois Ren^, Vi- 
comte dc (•St Male 4 IX 1768; tParis4 VII 
1848), French writer. Bom in the ances¬ 
tral Chateau dc Combourg, Chateaubriand 
enrolled in the rdf^iment dc Navarre^ 
travelled in America (1791) and then lived 
in Brussels and London as an dmigrd. He 
returned to France in 1800 and became 
famous as the author of 1 ^ Gdnie du 
Christianisme (1802). In 1804 he broke 
with Napoleon and for a number of 
years divided his life between his house 
in La Vall6c-aux-Loup$ and foreign 
travel (Spain and the East). At the Restor¬ 
ation he was made a peer and became the 
leader of the ultra-royalist opposition. He 
served as ambassador (Berlin, 1821; 
London, 1822; Rome, 1828) and as foreign 
minister (1825). After 1830 he retired 
from public life, spending much of his 
time in the company of Madame R6carnicr 
(at PAbbaye aux Bois), and the rest of it 
in finishing his memoirs. 

He began his literary career as a historian 
of the revolution {Essai sur les Rdvolutions^ 
1797). After his conversion in 1798 he 
became the champion of an emotional and 
aesthetic view of Catholicism, which he 
expressed in his Gdnie du ChrislUtnisme^ and 
its two associated volumes A tala and Rend^ 
The second, in the form of fiction, voiced 
the 9 nal du siicle and his own lyrical uncase. 
With Les Martyrs (1809), a Christian epic, 
Les Natcluz (1826), an American tale, and 
the Itindraire de Paris d Jdrusalem (i8zi) 


he exploited a vein of the picturesque- 
exotic. The work, however, by which he 
is best known, is the Mdmoires tTOutre^ 
Tombe —a moving, and partly imaginar>% 
narrative of his own life. Through his 
rich and sombre stymie and his stormy and 
prominent career he wielded a decisive 
influence over the French romantic move¬ 
ment. 

Political and Historical: Milanges poll- 
tiques et poUmiques (1826; includes Dt 
Buonaparte et des Bouthons^ La monarehie selon 
la Charte, 1816); Vie de Rand (1844).— 
Nox'EI.s: Atala (1801; crit. cd. 193^); 

(1802, in Le genie du Christianisme] sep. ed. 
1805; crit. ed. 1930); Les at'entures du dernier 
Ahencdrage (1826; crit. cd. 1926)— Travel: 
Voyage en Amdrique (1827); Voyage en Italie 
(1826).— Criticism, Autobiography etc.: 
PoMes (1828) ; Melanges HtUroires ( 1828); 
Essai sur la lift/rature anglaise (1836); Af/^ 
moires d*Outre~Tontbe (pub. in Presse, 1848— 
50; crit. cd. 1948); Correspondarue (1912-25). 

C. A. Saintc-Bcuve, C. et son groupe littdraire 
(t86o); J. Lcmaitre, C. (1912); V. Giraud, Le 
Ckristianisnte de C. (2 vols, 1925-28)5 P. 
Moreau, C. (1927), M. J. Dur^, La vieillessede 
C. (2 vols, 1933): A. Maurois, C. (1938); L. 
Martin-Chauffier, C. et I'obsession de la pureti 
(1944); M. Levaillant, Splendeurs, Chimdes et 
Misdes de C, (1948), Le tdritable C. (1951). 

M.G.; J.P.R. 

Chfttlllon, Walter op (•Lille c. 1135; 
fafter 1184), French scholar and poet, be¬ 
came canon of Reims, was employed by 
Henry II, taught in Chfitillon and studied 
law in Bologna. He wrote a Traetatus 
contra Judaeos ; on epic, the Alexandreis, on 
Alexander the Great; and a large number 
of lyric poems, also in Latin—religious, 
satirical, love-songs etc. 

Tiactatus, in Migne, Patr. Lat, 209; 
AlexandreiSp ed. E. MQldener (1863)1 
Lieder TValters von Chdtillon, ed. K. Streckcr 
(1925); Moralisch^satirisehe Gedichte Walters 
vQtt Chdtillony ed. K. Streckcr (1029): A. 
Wilmnrt, ^Po^mea de Gautier de Cnftt(llon\ 
in Rev. B6n6d. (1937). F.J.E.R. 

Chatriao, Alexandre: see Erckmann* 
Chatrian. 

Chatteiil» Bankim Chandra (•a? VI 
1838; t8 IV 1894), Ben^i novelist and 
pioneer of modem Indian fiction. He 
shares with Rabindranath Tagore the 
distinction of being the most popular 
writer in Bengal. The publication of 
Durges Nandinl (1865), his first novel in 
Bengali, caused an immense sensation. 
He was, like his contemporaries, greatly 
influenced by Walter Scott and this comes 
out prominently in hta historical romances 
Ananda Math, Mrindlifi and Sitdribn, 
which have as their theme the struggles of 
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the Hindus against the Moslem invaders. 
To modem readers his romances appear to 
be overloaded with Victorian sentimentality 
and many prefer his Krishtia CharitOy an 
enlightened exposition of his religious 
views. 

Durges Nandini or The Chieftain*s Daughter, 
tr- C. C. Mookerji (k88o) ; Bisha Brikka or The 
Poison Trety tr. M. Knight (1884; scp. pub. 
The Poison Trety 1894); Kopala Kundala or A 
Tale of Bengali Lifty tr. H. A. D. Phillips 
(188s); Krishna Kanta's Willy tr. M. Knight 
(1895). H.G.R. 

Chatterton, Thomas (•Bristol ao XI 
*75^> fLondon 24 VIII 1770)^ English 
poet* Educated at ColstonHospital, 
where his father had been master, Chatter- 
ton began his career as poet and forger by 
publishing poems and records he claimed 
to have discovered in St \Iary Redcliflfe. 
Thomas Rowley was the supposed 15th- 
century author of the poems, and Chatter- 
ton’s historical insight and extraordinary' 
poetic gifts played successfully on Bristol¬ 
ians’ civic pride and on contemporary 
gothic enthusiasm. His hopeful journey 
to London ended in failure and poverty; 
he took arsenic and was gi%'cn a pauper’s 
funeral. 

Poems gupposed to haue been written at Bristol 
by Thomas Rowley and others in the xsth 
century, ed. T. Tyrwhitt (*777); Works, ed. 
R. Southey and J* Cottle (3 vols, 1803); T/te 
Poetical Works of T. C., ed. C. B. Wilcox (2 
vob, 1842); The Poetical Works, with an essay 
on the Rowley poems by W. W. Skeat (2 vols, 
1871). 

G. Gregory, 77i^ Life of T, C. (*789); E. P. 
Ellinger, T. C.y the Alarvelous Boy (1930); 
£• H. W. Meyerstein, The Life of T. C. (193^) \ 
L. F. Powell, •Thomas Tyrwhitt and the 
Rowley Poems’, in Rev. Eng. Studies (1931); 
A. Watkin-Joocs, •Bishop Percy, Thomas 
Warton, and Chatteiton’s Rowley Poems’, 
in Pub. Mod. Lang. Assoc. (i935)* B.H. 

Chaucer^ Geoffrey (•London c. 1340; 
tec. 1366 Philippa De Roec; filnd. 25 X 
T400), English poet. Many details of his 
life arc uncertain, but those that are known 
point to a varied career of fluctuating 
fortunes. As a youth he was page m the 
royal household of Lionel, aiter%vards duke 
of Clarence. While serving in the 1359* 
60 French campaign he was captured and 
ransomed. Afterwards he held various 
diplomatic and civil posts: the former took 
him abroad, especially to Italy (i372**73» 
*378); the latter included appointments as 
comptroller of customs {1374-86), kiught 
of the shire (1386), clerk of the king’s 
works (1389-91), and sub-forester of North 
Petherton, Somerset (1391). 


Like most medieval poetry Chaucer’s is 
largely paraphrastic: styled ‘ le grant trans- 
lateur’ by Deschamps, his sources include 
Ovid, Boethius and especially Boccaccio 
(the Knight^s Tale is based on Boccaccio's 
Teseida, Troilus and Criseyde on II Filo^- 
strata) and French courtly poetry (the 
Roman de la Rose), He freely adapted his 
sources, sometimes radically altering the 
whole conception (as Troilus atid Criseyde), 
and adding, though never mechanically, 
the rhetorical colours beloved of medieval 
poets. He is pre-eminently a love poet 
concerned with love in all its aspects human 
and divine, and treats it w*ich his own 
inimitable blend of humour and high 
seriousness. Amongst other subjects that 
he constantly reverts to are the operations 
of the * law* of kind ' and of destiny. His 
most celebrated works arc The Canterbury 
Tales (q.v.) and Troilus and Criseyde, 

Complete Works, ed. W. W. Skeat (6 vols, 
1894); ed. F. N. Robinson (1933); Chaucerian 
and other Pieces, ed. W. W. Skeat (1897); 
Troilus and Criseyde, ed. R. K. Root (1926). 

Dry den's preface to his Fables (1699) con¬ 
tains the most renowned critical comments 
on Chaucer; J. L. l-owcs, G, C, (1934); N. 
Coghill, The Poet C, (1949); H. S. Bennett, 
C, and the Fifteenth Century (1947; with full 
biblio.). R.W.B. 

Chaundler, Thomas (•Wells c. 1418; 
tHereford z XI 1490), warden of New 
College, chancellor of Oxford University 
and biographer of William of Wykeham. 
He was one of the chief early humanists in 
Oxford. 

M. R. James, The Cluiundter MSS (Rox- 
hurghe Club, 1916); R. Weiss, Humanism in 
En^ofid (1941). S.J.L. 

ChekC) Sir John (•Cambridge 16 VI 
1514; 1547 Mary Hill; fLondon 13 IX 

1557), English protestant scholar of St 
John’s College, Cambridge, particularly 
brilliant in Greek, who w*as tutor to 
Edward VI and Elizabeth. Provost of 
King’s College, Cambridge (iS48)» he was 
knighted (155a) but suffered imprisonment 
under Mary and publicly recanted his 
faith. Cheke translated from Greek into 
Latin. His Letter on English prefaced 
Hoby's translation of CastigUone’s Carte- 
giano (1561). 

The Hurt of Sedition (i549)l Seven Original 
LetUrs, ed. Goodwin (1843).—^J. Strype, The 
Life of Sir John C/teke (1698). B.L.J. 

CbeUiov, Anton Pavlovich (•Taganrog 
17 I i860; 001901 Olga Knipper; fBaden- 
weiler 3 VII 1904), Russian author. His 
grandfather had l^en a serf and his father 
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an unsuccessful shopkeeper who left 
Taganrog for Moscow. Chekhov started 
writing potboilers for humorous papers 
while studying medicine in Moscow. He 
qualified as a doctor; but after the success 
of his first book, Pestrye Rasshasy (' Motley 
Stories’, 1886), he gradually took up 
literature as his profession. His humorous 
and merry disposition soon gave way to 
the gloomy moods of a man who had 
suddenly perceived that life was a blind- 
alley devoid of any ‘leading idea’. This 
mood is reflected in his first play, Ivanov 
(1887), and in his next collection of stories, 
Khmurye lyudi (‘Gloomy People’, 1889). 
It was the everyday life of ordinary’ human 
beings that he deepened into a tragedy 
against the background of a reactionary 
and philistine Russia in the ’80s and ’90$. 
He hoped to find an outlet, or at least 
a refuge, in Tolstoyanism—see his brilliant 
narrative Moya zhizn ('My Life’)—but 
soon found out the weaknesses of Tolstoy’s 
teaching, as one can see from his 
Kryzhovnik (‘Gooseberries’), and Palata 
No. 6 (‘The Ward No. 6’). The variety 
of his themes is great, yet tragic futility 
prevails in most of his writings from 
Skuchnaya isloriya (‘A Tedious Story’, 
1889) onwards. The some applies to the 
four plays he wrote after Ivanov: Chayka 
(‘The Seagull’, 1896), Dyadya Vanya 
(‘Uncle Vanya’, 1900), Tri sestry (‘Three 
Sisters’, 1901), and VishnSvy sad (‘The 
Cherry Orchard’, 1904). There is an 
overtone of secret hope even in his gloom; 
but—significantly enough—success in life 
he invariably couples with grossness, 
vulgarity and a lack of scruple, whereas 
sensitive people arc almost always doomed 
to become failures. 

Technically Chekhov is a first-rate im¬ 
pressionist. He builds up his stories and 
plays not by means of the old-fashioned 
plots, but simply by blending all sorts of 
trifles and bits of life and by that peculiar 
‘Chekhovian atmosphere’ which has 
proved so disastrous to most of his imita¬ 
tors. Having reduced the external action 
to a minimum, he became one of the 
creators of modem ‘ static ’ drama in the 
handling of which he showed great skill. 
Here, too, as in his stories, he employed 
the right manner and accent in order to 
express the unending tragedy of everyday 
existence with its tedium, its futility and 
the inner isolation of man. His genius 
may be on a smaller scale than that of 
Tolstoy or Dostoyevsky, yet in his own 
province he is and remains unique. 

Polnoyt sobranU toehsneniy ( x 2 vols, 1900-04; 
another ed. in 23 vols, 1923); Sochintniya (18 


vols, 1944): Polnoyt sobranit tochineniy i puem 
A. P. Chekhova{\g.\f>) \ Sobranitsochsntniy (12 
vols, \()io).—PlaysbyA.C. (tr. M. Fell, 1915) ; 
Tht Tales of C. (tr. C. Garnett, 13 voU, 1916- 
22); Select Tales of C. (tr. C. Garnett. 19*5); 
The Life and Letters of A. C. (tr. and ed. S. 
Koteliansky and P. Tomlinson, 1925). 

A. Fomin, C. v russkoy kritike (1907); A. 
Bely, Lug zeliny (1910); F- Ducscl, Maxim 
Gorky and A. C. (1922); W. Gerhardi, A. C. 
(1923); A. Depman, Tvoreheskiy portret 
Chekhova (1929); Chekhovskiy sbornik (1929); 
K. 1. Chukovsky, C. (i94S); V. Ermilov, C. 
(1946); A. K. Kotov, C. V vospomtnaniyakh 
sovreniermikov (1947); W. H. Bruford, C. and 
his Russia (1948): L. Avilova, C. »n my Life, 
tr. D. Magarshack (1950); R. Hingley, C. 
(1950); V. Ermilov, Dramaturgiya Chekhova 
(>95®) > D. Magarshack, C. the Dramatist 
(1952). JL. 

ChelCick^, Petr (•Cheliice ? c. 1390 ; 
1460), Czech moralist. Probably a small 
land-owner in southern Bohemia, Chel- 
iickjl became acquainted with the reformist 
religious ideas of the Hussite movement 
during his stay in Prague just before 1420. 
Ignorant of Latin, he studied the works of 
Wyclif in translation and also absorbed the 
ideas of the Czech reformers (John Hus, 
Stltny, Matdj z Janova etc.). After 1420 
he seems to have lived in the country 
again. There he composed lus Czech 
treatises on ethical and theological subjects, 
without, however, identifying himself with 
any of the accepted parties in the doctrinal 
disputes of the time. 

Chelaicky called for a return to Ae 
poverty and asceticism of the primitive 
church. He rejected secular authority, 
man-made laws and the use of violence for 
any purpose. While recognizing the 
institution of priesthood he rejected the 
authority of those priests whose life showed 
them unworthy of their calling. His writ¬ 
ings were taken up in late 19th-century 
Russia, especially by L. N. Tolstoy. 

PostUo, ed. E. SmetAnka (2 vols, i9®®-®3)* 
Siet' viery, ed. E. SmetAnka (1912), ed. J. S. 
Annenkov and V. Jagiii (with Russ, tr.) in 
Sochinemya Petra Khelchitskago (1893), partial 
Ger. tr. hy C. Vogl, Petr ChelUehtMki, Dot 
Netz des Glauberu (1926). 

N. V. Yastrebov, Etyudy o Petre KheUMU- 
kom I yego vremem, I (19^); C. Vogl, Petr 
ChelUckUtki. Ein Prophet an der Wende der 
Zeiten (1928); F. O. NavrAtil, Petr CheUick^ 
(1929). R.A. 

Ch£n Tfi-Hsiu(op‘u-ch‘fing ii78;+i23S)» 
Chinese philosopher. A disciple of Chu 
Hsi, Ch6n attained high office under 
emperor Li-tsung (x22S-^o) and secured 
the removal of the prohibition on ^ his 
master’s teaching, imposed in the previous 
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reign. His chief works present historical 
illustrations for neo-Confucian ideas. 

Ta-hsueh yen~i (completed 1229); chap. 13 tr. 

4. Peeters, Eiru Slimme aus der Sung~zeit uber 
die HeUrodoxie Berlin, 1938); Tu-ihu 

(hi (1259). A.R.D. 

Ch‘en M£nc-lei (oHou-kuan 1651), 
Chinese scholar. After spending 1682-98 
in banishment and slavery at Mukden, 
Ch‘Sn became secretar>' to prince Yin-chih, 
and, while in his service, edited a great 
encyclopaedia, Ku-chirt t'u^shu chi-ch£ng 
(1728). He was again banished (1723) by 
emperor Yung-chfing who had the encyclo¬ 
paedia printed without mention of him. 

L. Giles, An Alphabetical Index to the 
Chineie Encyclopaedia, Ch'in-fing Ku-chtn t'u- 
shn ehi~ch‘ing (1911; valuable intro.); A. >>. 
Hummel, Eminent Chinese of the Ch mg Period, 

I (1943)- A.R.D. 

Ch‘6n Shih-tao (oP'Sng-ch'Sng 1053; 
+K'ai-f4ng 1101), Chinese poet. After 
Huang T'ing-chien, Ch‘6n was the nrwst 
famous of the disciples of Su Shih. His 
style was modelled on Huang and with 
him (their poems are often printed to¬ 
gether) he exerted considerable influence 
among the S. Sung ‘ Kiangsi * school poets. 

Hou-shan chi (collected works); 
ihih-^hua (poetry crit.)* A.R*D- 

Ch*in TzO-anc (oShft-hung 656; 

698 ?), Chinese poet and essayist. Ch in 
was the first T‘ang writer to revive the 
‘old-style* of the Chou and Han dynasties 
in prose and poetry. His best-known 
work is a series of 38 kan^yU shih (‘ p«ms 
of reactions to events* i.c. political 
criticisms). 

Ch*tn shih-i ehi (collected works); select 
trs in W. J. B. Fletcher, Gems oj Chinese \^st 
(1918). A.R.D. 

ChinedoUi, Charles-Julies Lioult de 
(•Virc 4 XI 1769; fCoiscl a XII 1833), 
French poet. His verse, though minor, is 
transitior^ between neo-classicism and 
romanticism. Exiled during the Revolu¬ 
tion, he became friendly with Klopstockand 
Mme de Stail. He was influenced by 
Chateaubriand, with whose sister Lucue 
he fell in love. 

La GMe <U Vhomme (1807) ; poitiqtus 

(1820 ).—CEuvres computes (with pref. by 
Sainte-Beuve, 1864). ^ . 

L. de Sarnie, C. (19*2) and Bxtrmtt du 
Jcnsmal de C. (1922). G.B. 

Chtog Ch'iao (oP'u-t‘ien 1104; t"62), 
Chinese encyclopaedist. Ching was among 
the earliest writers to show a wticaJ 
attitude to ancient texts. His T^tmg- 


chih (completed c. 1160), though modelled 
on, and to a great extent drawn from, 
earlier works, in part reveals wide research 
and some originalit>- of approach. A.R.D. 


Cheng HsCan (oKao-mi 127; fYu^- 
ch'Sng 200). Chinese scholar. Ching, like 
his master, Ma Jung, few of whose writings 
survive, wrote upon the whole corpus of 
canonical literature (including the ‘apo¬ 
cryphal’ icei-shu). His commentanes re¬ 
mained authoritative until the rise of the 
Sung neo-Confucians and were taken up 
again by the Ch'ing Han-hsiieh school. 

Ching-shih i-shu, ed. Yuan ChQn (t888); 
Ching-hsuth hiii~han, A.R.D. 


Ch‘eag Hao {•Lo-yang 1032; 1085), 

Chinese philosopher. Ch‘«ng was a lead¬ 
ing opponent of Wang An-shih’s refoim 
policy and thus kept from major public 
office in his later years. With his brother. 
Ch'<ng 1, he stands in the direct line of 
development of the Sung neo-Confucian 
school from Chou Tun-i to Chu Hsi. He 
elaborated the cosmological doctrine of his 
teacher, Chou Tun-i. and, by his writings 
on human nature and the prime virtue, 
Jin (love), he contributed much to the 
philosophy of Chu Hsi. 

Erh-Ch'ing i-shu. cd. Chu Hsi (1168); £rh- 
Ch'ing tvai-shu, ed. Chu Hsi (i i73)- 

I. P. Bruce, Chu Hsi and Hts Masters 


Ch*£ng I (•Lo-yang 1033; 

Chinese philosopher. Ch‘ftng refused all 
public appointments xmtil 1086 when he 
accepted the post of tutor to emperor Chft- 
tsung. He then became the leader of one 
of the three factions into which the pa^ 
opposed to the policies of Wang 
split. A disciple of Chou Tun-i, like his 
brother, Ch'ftng Hao. he too discuwed 
problems of cosmology and human nature. 
His commentary to the I-chtng had con¬ 
siderable influence on the thought of the 
neo-Confucian school. 

I.ch'ium uin-chi (collected litera^ works); 
for philosophical works see Ch ftNO Hao. 

!**P. Bru«, Chu Hst and Hu Masters 

Chenier, Akdb 6 (•Const^tmople 20 X 
1762; tParis 25 VII I794). French pwt. 
'^e son of a French cons^ and of a 
cultivated Cypriot woman, Chdnicr was 
brought to Paris as a small child and grew 
up among the poets and P^mters who 
frequented his mother s w/o«. Entering 
the diplomatic service, he was appointed 
secretary to the embassy m I^ndon 
(1787-90). At fust enthusiastic for the 
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Revolution, he grew critical of the excesses 
of the Girondins and xvzs guillotined after 
a superficial trial in the last days of the 
'Terror. 

Chenier’s delicate verse (Bucoliques^ 
Elegies and lambes) owes much to the 
Greeks who taught him harmony and 
grace. His sensibility was of his time, but 
was expressed with a personal pathos 
which justifies seeing him as a link 
between neo-classics and romantics. Only 
fragments of his work w'cre published in 
his lifetime. In 1819 he was revealed to 
the young romantics as a kindred talent by 
H. dc I^touche’s partial edition of the 
Po/si^s, which successive editors have 
completed. 

(Euvrfs completes^ cd. P. Dimoff (3 vols, 
1908-19), cd. G. Walter (1940). 

6. Faguct, -4. C. (1902); P. DimofT, La Vu 
et Vaitvre <rA^ C. (2 vols, 1936); G. Walter, 
A. C., son fnilieu et son Umps (1947). G.B. 

Chillier^ \lARt£-Jos£rH (^Constantinople 
II II 1764; t 1811), French 

dramatist and poet, younger brother of 
Andrd. During the Revolution he wrote 
a number of historical tragedies of strong 
republican inspiration. He also composed 
patriotic 'hymns* and the words of the 
revolutionary song, Le Chant du Depart 
(music by M<^hul). 

CharUs IX (1789); Jean Calas (1791); 
Henri VIII (1791); Coius Gracchus (1792); 
F Inelon (1793); 7'intoUoti (1794).— CEuvres 
(8 vols, 2823-27); plays in L. Moland, 
Thi&ire de la K^'olusion (1877). 

A. Li6by, Le th^dtre de M.^J^ C. (1901). 

G.B. 

CherbuUez, Victor (•Geneva 19 VII 
1829; tCombe la ville 2 VII 1899), French 
novelist. ChcrbuHcz was one of the most 
gifted of the tvriters of idealistic and 
'aristocratic* fiction in France during the 
latter half of the 19th century. He began 
his literary career under the influence of 
George Sand, but later wrote a number of 
distinguished, if rather facile, novels in 
which erudition and humour combined 
with a taste for psychological complexity, 

Le comte Koslia (1863); Le roman d*une 
honntle femme (1866); Vaventure de Ladislas 
BoUki (1869); Miss Rovel (1875); Le fianci de 
MadmnoiselU de Saint Afaur (1876); Vart et la 
nature (1892), 

A. C«Ii6rcs, V. C. (1936); M. A. Istrati, C. 
et le cosmopolitisme (i937)* M.G.; J.P.R. 

Cheriton, Odd of (fis X 1247), English 
fabulist and Cistercian (?) prea^er* He 
had the custody of the church, of Cherittm 
and inherited the estates of his father in 
1233« His sermons on the Sunday 


Gospels, containing illustrative stories and 
beast fables, were completed in 1209. The 
fables were later formed into a separate 
collection. 

L. Her\’icux, I^s Fabulistes Latins^ IH 
(1884); T. Welter, UExemplum dam la littera- 
lure religieiise et didactique du Moyen^Age 
(1927). R.R.R. 

Chernyshevsky, Nikolav Gavrilovich 
(•Saratov 1828; filnd, 1889), Russian critic. 
In the \\*akc of Belinsky, Herzen, Louis 
Blanc, Fourricr and J. S. Mill he worked 
out his o^Ti utilitarian theory of' intelligent 
egoism*. In 1863 his tendentious novel a 
ilUsc, Chto delat* ('What is to be Done*), 
had, in spite of its negligible artistic value, 
a vogue among the younger generation. 

Apart from his articles on agrarian, 
economic and political problems (his 
monthly political reviews in Sovremennik 
(' The Contemporary *) were particularly 
good) he WTOtc a number of critical essays 
on Pushkin, Gogol and all the important 
authors of his time. In 1862 he was 
exited to Siberia, but in 1869 he was 
allowed to return to Russia. Marx 
thought highly of him as an economist. 

Polnoye sobranie sochineniy (10 vols, 1905- 
06); Izbratmye soduneniya (s vols, 1928-32); 
Chto delaC (1930); Dnetmih (2 vols, 1931-32). 

N. Denisyuk, Krit^ lit, o proizvedeniyakh 
Chemyshevskogo (1908); M. N. Cherny- 
sheveky, O Chernyshevskom (with biblio.; 
tgtt); A. V. Lunacharsky, N, G. C. (1928); 
Yu. M. Stcklov, N. G. C. (2 vols, 2928, tvith 
biblio.); Literatumoye nasledie (3 vols, 2928- 
30); N. M. Chemyshevskaya, Letopis ahi^ni 
i deyatelnosti Chernysh^shego (2933); B. J. 
Gorev, N, G. C. (1934). J.L. 

Cherry, Andrew (•Limerick tz I 1762; 
fMonmouth 12 II 1812), Irish actor and 
dramatist. He acted in Dublin and 
London and wrote some ten stage pieces 
of smalt literary merit, of which an 
operatic drama, The Ttcsvellers (1806), waa 
the most successful. 

Peter the Great (1807). R.McH. 

Chester^ Sir Robert (•VI 1566; ts V 
1640), English poct| probably wrongly 
identified with Robert Chester of Royston. 
A dependent of Sir John Saluabury. 
Chester wrote occasional verse compet- 
endy, and is often inspired in his allegorical 
Lovers Martyr. 

Poms by Salusbury and Chtster^ ed. 
Carleton Brown (1914); Love's Martyr (1601 )• 
ed. A. B. Grosart (1878). B.LJ. 

Chesterfield^ Philip Dormer Stanhope, 
4th Earl of (•London aa X 1694; 001733 
Melusina de Schulenberg; ffMd. 24 III 
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*773)> English statesman, wit and letter- 
writer. Frustrated in political life, his 
fame rests on his letters to his son and 
godson. As patron of Johnson he pro¬ 
voked Johnson*s famous letter of rebuke. 

I^ttrrSy ed. B. Dobn^c (6 vols» 1932); Work^, 
ed. Lord Mahon (s vols, 1^^45-53); 
laneous Worksy xiith Mettioiry ed. M. Maty 
(a vols, 1777); Memoirs (with letters, ed. \Y. 
Ernst, 1893). 

R. Coxon, C. and his Critics (1925); S. John¬ 
son, Plan of a Dictionary of the English Lan^ 
guage (addressed to C., t747); Celebrated Letter 
from Samuel Johnson ^ LL,D, to Philip Dormer 
Stanhopey Earl of Chesterfield^ ed. J. Boswell 
(1790). R.M.H. 

Chettle, Hekrv {•c. 1560; i(>07). 

English dramatist. A hack in Henslowe’s 
service, Chettle helped to compose 48 
playSj most of which ore lost. 

Play : The Tragedy of Hoffman ( 163 x ), cd. H. 
Jenkins (1950).— Pamphlets : Kind Hart’s 
Dream (1593); Piers Plaimtes Prentiship (1595)' 

F. T. Bowers, Elizabethan Retenge Tragedy 
(1940) ; H. Jenkins, The Life and Work of H.C. 
(X934). W.A.A. 

Chetwood) Knightly (•Chetwood, 
Bucks, autumn 1650; ooMiss Shute; 
tTcmpsford 6 IV 1720), English clerg>'- 
man, dean of Gloucester and member of 
Society of Antiquaries, who wrote verse 
for Dry den's Miscellany and the Life of 
Lycurgus for a translation of Plutarch. 

J. Nichols, Select Collections (1780-82).— 
Life of Virgil and Preface to the Pastorals (ibgy, 
1710; in Dr>'dcn*t Virgit). B.L.J. 

Chi YOn (oHsien-hsxen 3 VIII i 7 Z 4 i 
tPeking 14 III 1805), Chinese scholar, 
Chi served from 1773 as chief editor of the 
SsQ-k^u ch'Uan^shu (1782). For this 
‘Complete Library’, some 3>4S^ w'orks 
were copied (both rare books from the 
imperial and private collections and books 
specially commissioned). At the same 
time a catalogue, Ssil^k*u cKUan^shu 
tsung-mu t^i^yao (1781; rev. 1782-83 ; the 
most comprehensive work of Chinese 
bibliography) was made, contain ing 
critical notices of about 6,800 books besides 
those included in the Library. 

L. C, Goodrich, The Literary Inquisition of 
Ch*ien 4 ung (1935); A. W. Hummel, Eminent 

Chinese of the ChUng Period^ 1 (1943). 

A.R.D. 

Chia I (olx>-yang 198?; 

Chinese political thinker and poet, 
became a counsellor at emperor Wto s 
court, c. 175. His proposals for ccrcmomal 
and organizational reform won the em- 
peror^s approval but aroused senior 
ministers* opposition and he was sent as 


tutor fii^t to the prince of Ch*ang-sha and 
later to the prince of Liang. His political 
essays and memorials, written in a forceful 
style, ileveiop the thought mainly of Con- 
fucian but also Taoist and other schools. 
Their literary merit is greater than that of 
his/w-poems in a personal, elegiac vein. 

Political Wniriscs: lisin shu \ the essay, 
Kuo Ch*itt lutiy ir. E. Chavannes, Les Mtmoitts 
Hisioriques de Se-^ma Ts^ien, II (1897) : x arious 
memorials tr. N. L. Swann, Food and ^loney in 
Ancient Cfxina (1950).— Fc-poems; Tiao Ch'u 
Yuan tven (*Lamentation sur K*iu Yuan*), tr. 
G. Margouli^, in Anthologie Ruisonnee de la 
Litterature Chinoise (1948); Fu-ftiao fu\ Han- 
yun fu ; Ilsi-shih. A.R.D. 

Chiabrera, Gabriello (•Savona 18 VI 
1552; 0029 VII 1602 Lelia Pavese; -[ibid. 
14 X 1638), Italian poet. He secured the 
protection of several princes without the 
inconvenience of too onerous duties ond 
was thus able to produce a prodigious 
number of works. His chief merit con¬ 
sists in his skilful handling and invention 
of lyric metres. Even more than in his 
‘canzoni*, striving to imitate Pindar, he 
achieved originality, and also a pleasing 
musicalit>* of rhythm, in some lighter, 
graceful and lively lyric compositions, the 
‘canzonette', described as ‘anacreontiche*. 

Poesie Liriche (Londra [Livorno], 1781), ed. 
F. L. Mannucci (1926 ).—Opete (5 vols, 1757; 
also 1805 and 1834). 

T. Caste Hi. La Lirica e VEpopea del C. 
(1879); S. Ferrari, G. C. (1888); F. Ncri, // C. 
e la PUiade francese (1920); G. Taccetta, G. C. 
elasuaproduzione epica(iozj)lF. L. Mannucci, 
LaLirieadiC. C.(i92S);A. Bclloni, C. {1931); 
A. Viviani, G. C. (i939); £• N. Girardi, 
Esperienza e poesia di C. C. (195®)* U.L, 

Chiado, Ant6nio R!BEmo(ti590* Portu¬ 
guese playwright. Famous in the latter half 
of the 16th ccntur>' for his wit. His farces, 
which present popular scenes of town 
life, are dramatically undeveloped but 
interesting for their lively, satirical dia¬ 
logue. 

Auto da natural irrven^do (n.d.), ed. Condc 
de Sabugosa (1917); Auto das regateiras (n.d.); 
Prdiiea de oito figures (n.d.); Prdtica dos corn- 
padres (n.d .).—Obras do poeia Chiado, ed. A. 

R- C.*, in Eschola de Git 
Vicente (1898); A. Pimentel, Opoeta C. Novas 
investigafCts (190* )• ” • 

Chiampel, Durich (♦Susch c. 15x0; 
fTschlin 1582), Raeto-Romansch re¬ 
former, humanist and poet. His trans¬ 
lation of the Psalms, his h>Tnns and 
biblical dramas (some of them translations) 
established the written form of the 
Romansch of the Lower Engadine. His 
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historical-geographical works (in Latin) 
arc our main source of information on the 
Orisons in the i6th ccntur>'. 

Un curiesfh da Psalms chi snun fatU e miss da 
fhianlar in Ladin (1562, 1606, 1906).—PLAYS: 
Judit t Holo/ernes (produced 1554); GioseJ 
(produced 1564 )-—Raetiae alpestris lopo- 
graphiea descriptio (1884-1900); Historia 
Raetica (1887-99; Gcr. tr. 1851). 

J. C. Kind, ‘D. C., eine biographische 
Skizzc’, in Bilndner Monatsblatt (1859), ‘D. 
C.’, in Annalas da la Soc. Retorum, 27 (1913). 

R.R.B. 

Chiang K‘uei (oP‘o-yang 1158 ?; fLin-an 
1231 ?), Chinese poet. Chiang, famous as 
a musician, submitted his Ta-yilth i (‘dis¬ 
cussion of the great (i.e. sacred) music’) to 
the throne in 1197. Although given 
charge of sacred music, he declined to 
serve. His ta‘i2-poems and songs achieve 
fine harmony of word- and music-rhythms; 
his emphasis on sound qualities, intensified 
by his followers, laid his school open to the 
charge of lack of content. 

Pai-shih tao-jin ko-ch'ii\ Paishih Uso-jht 
tz' 0 -chi\ Paishih tao-jfn shihshi. A.R.D. 

Chiang Shih-ch‘Oan (•Nanch‘ang, Ki- 
anjpi 2 XU 1725; fiWd. 1/3 IV 1785), 
Cluncsc poet and dramatist, followed a 
civil service career but never rose to high 
rank. His name was joined with those of 
Yuan Mci and Chao I as a pre-eminent 
poet of Ch’ien-Iung’s reign. In both 
poetry (he is best known for his ‘ old ’-style 
poems in the seven-word metre) and pla)rs 
he pursued realism, contrary to the pre¬ 
vailing fashion. The historical subjects of 
his plays were chosen for their moral 
significance. 

Verse : Chung-ya t'ang shih-ehi .— Prose : 
Chwtg-ya t'ang tuin-ehi .— Plays : Tt'ang-yiian 
ehiu-ehung eh'U, 

A. \V. Hunrunel, Eminent Chinese oj the 
Ch'ing Period, I (1943). A.R.D. 

Chiarl) Pietro (•Brescia 1711; fBrescia 
1785), Italian novelist and dramatist. 
Jesuit; professor of rhetoric, Modena 
(1736). Chiari composed operatic libretti, 
romantic talcs of love and adventure and 
many exotic comedies in prose or marUUian 
verse. He led the forces in Venice 
opposed to Goldoni’s theatrical reform 
whom he, however, imitated on occasion. 

Commedie in versi (xo vols, 1756-62); Nuova 
raeeolta (1763-64). 

N. Tommaseo, *P. C.’, in Star. civ. n. 
letteraria (187a); G. F. Sotnxni Picenardi, Un 
rivale del Goldoni (190a); G. B. Marches!, 
Romanxieri e romanxi del Setteeenlo (1903). 

M.W. 

Chiaiinl, Gxusbppb (•Arezzo 1833; fRome 


1908), Italian critic and poet. His name 
is associated particularly with that of 
Carducci with whom, among others, he 
formed the literary circle known as the 
‘Amici Pedanti’, defenders of Italian 
classicism. His conception of literature 
was ethical. His verse, even when in¬ 
spired by genuine personal grief, as in 
Lacrymae (1880), never achieves the 
transition from human emotion to poetic 
passion. 

Giosui Carducci, unpressiom e rieordi (1910); 
Memorie sulta vita di G. Carducci (1907). 

A. Pellizzari, G. C., La vita e I'opera 
letteraria (1912); B. Croce, La letteratura della 
nuova Italia, I (1914). B.R. 

ChMen Ch‘ibn- 1 (oCh‘ang-shu 22 X 1582; 
ti7 VI 1664), Chinese poet and scholar, 
was among the most popular poets of the 
17th century. He possessed a notable 
library, partly destroyed by a fire (1650), in 
which his draft history of the Ming dynasty 
was also lost. His writings were pro¬ 
scribed by Ch'icn-lung (1736-96), but were 
reprinted at the end of the Ch'ing dynasty. 

Mu’chai ch'u-hsiieh chi (1643); Mu-ehcu yu- 
hsiieh chi (1664).— Ch'ien vm-chai ch'Qcm-ehi 
(complete works, 1911). 

L. C. Goodrich, The Literary Inquisition of 
Ch'ienlustg (1935): H. Wilhelm, ‘Biblio¬ 
graphical Notes on Ch'ien Ch'ien-i’, in Mon. 
Scrica, VII (194a); A. W. Hummel, Eminent 
Chinese of the Ch'ing Period, I (1943). 

A.R.D. 

Ch*ien-Iung, reign-title of Hung-li 
(•P eking 25 IX 1711; fiWd. 7 II i799)» 
Chinese emperor. Ch'icn-lung, who him¬ 
self wrote much prose and verse (over 
42,000 poems bear his name, though 
probably not all are his work), was a great 
patron of literature and the arts. He 
ordered the compilation of the SsH-k'u 
ch'Qanshu (see Chi YOn). At the same 
time he exercised a political censorship. 

Verse: Ch'ing Kao^tsung yU-chih shih (6 
collections, 174^x800).— Prosb: Ch'ing Kao~ 
tsuTtg yil-chih teSn (4 collections, 1763-1800).— 
Loshan t'artg ch'Qan-chi (antholo^, 1737)' 

L. C. Goodrich, The Literary Inquisition of 
Ch'ien-lung (1935): A. W. Hummel, Eminent 
Chinese oj the &i'tng Period, I (1943). 

A.R.D. 

Chikamatsu Hanji, pseud. (•Osaka 1725; 
ftfrid. 6 III 1783), Japanese dramatist, son 
oftheConfucianscholarHozumilkan. He 
took the name Chikamatsu on succeeding 
Takeda Izumo as playwright of the 
Takemoto puppet theatre. In spite of his 
prolific and skilful writing (54 plays), ^ 
was unable to stem the declining interest in 
jdruri (puppet) plays, and the Takemoto 
theatre closed in 1768. 
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Honcho nijushikd (1766; summary m Z. 
Kincaid, Kabuhi, the Popular St 4 ige of Japany 
1925); Shimpan uta zaimon (1780; Osome and 
Hisamatsu^^ Japanese Romeo and Juliet ; Eng. 
tr. A. Miyamori, Tales front Old Japanese 
Dramas, 1915). E.B.C. 

Chikamatsu Monzaemon, pseud, of 
SuGiMORi Nobumori (♦Kyoto 1653; 
tOsaka 6 I 1725), Japan’s most celebrated 
dramatic author, sometimes called the 
Shakespeare of Japan. His dramatic 
career probably began about 1673, and he 
began writing kabuki plays for the popular 
theatre and jSruri plays for the puppet 
theatre. Although he continued to write 
kabuki plays up to 1704, he specialized in 
jaruri plays. (In subsequent generations, 
however, many of his joruri pla>*s were 
performed in the kabuki theatre.) In 1684 
Chikamatsu’s play Yotsugi Saga was 
presented by the chanter Takemoto 
Gidayu who in that year started a new 
fbruri company; the company gained a 
rapid success, which was consolidated by 
Chikamatsu*s Shusse Kagekiyo in 1686. 
thereafter Chikamatsu as author and 
Gidayu as chanter formed a triumphant 
partnership. Takcda Izumo the elder 
took over the management of the company 
in 1705 but continued the same co-opera¬ 
tion with Chikamatsu. Chikamatsu’s plays 
arc usually grouped into ‘historical plays* 
and ‘plays of everyday life’; the former 
(the majority) refer to historical or mythical 
events of China or Japan, the best known 
of these being Koi^enya kassen ; most of 
the latter are concerned with love suicides, 
which were extremely prevalent in Japan 
in the early i8th century. 

He is credited with 129 joruri and 31 
kabuM plays, of which 18 have been lost 
and several are of uncertain authorship. 
Modem editions of the plays select about 
50, of which the bibliography below con¬ 
tains the better known. His style was 
metrical in form, ornamented by poetical 
phrases and considerable word-play. The 
clearness of his descriptions and of his 
delineation of character is noteworthy. 

GojQnenki uta nembutsu (1709; summary in 
K. Florcnz, Gesehichte der japanischen LitUra- 
tur, Leipzig, 1906); Meido no hikyaku (172 
The courier for Hades, Eng. tr. A. Miyamori, 
Masterpieces of Chikamatsu, 1926); Yugiri Axca 
no naruto (1722; partial Fr. tr. M. Kevon, 
Anthologie de la liitirature japonaise, \^zz)\ 
Kaoyo utagaruta (1714; The fair ladies at a 
game of poem cards, Eng. tr. A. Mivamori); 
Daikydji muhashigoyomi (1715; The old almanac 
of later renamed Koi hakke isaskira^ 

goyomi (The altnanac of love, Hng. tr. A. 
Miyamori); Kokusenya kassen (x7iS! Eng. tr. 
D. L. Keene, The Battles of Coxinga, 195 0; 
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Soga Kaikeisan (1718; The Soga revenge^ Lnc. 
tr. F. A. Lombard, An outline history of the 
Japanese dratnOy 1928); Hakata kojoro nami- 
makura(i^iZ \ Kojord of Hakata and the pirates» 
Eng. tr. A. Miyamori); Shinju ten no Amijima 
(1720; The /otr suicide at AmijimOy Eng. tr. 
A. Miyomon); Kan hasshu tsunagi uma (1724 ; 
The tethered stcedy Eng. ir. A. Miyamori). 

E.B.C. 

Chiplunkar, Vishnu Shasthi (•20 V 
1850; ti7 HI 1882}, leading Marathi 
writer on social reform. He published the 
journal Nibandamala (1874—80). 

H.G.R. 

Chivers^ Thom.^s Holley (•Washington, 
Ga. 18 X 1809; 001834 Harriet Hunt; 
fDecatur, Ga, 18 Xll 1858), .American 
poet. Bom on a Southern cotton-farm, he 
studied medicine. His musical verse with 
its extravagant imagery is in the manner of 
Poe, his friend, whom he was accused of 
plagiarizing. 

Nacoochee (1837); The Lost Pleiad and Other 
Poems (1845); Eonchs of Ruby: A Gift of Love 
(tSsi); Virginialia(iisi). — T, H. C.: A Selec^ 
tion, cd. L. Chase (1929); S. F. Damon, C., 
Friend of Poe: With Selections from His 
Poems . . . (1930). H.L.C. 

Choderlos de Laclos, Pierre /Vmbrozse 
FRAN90IS (•Amiens 18 X 1741; go 1786 
Marie Soulange Du Perrd; f^'^trento 5 IX 
1803), French novelist, soldier and poli¬ 
tician. A criticism of Vauban’s theories of 
defence cost him his commission in 1786. 
After devoting some years to politics as 
secretary to the Due d’Orlians, he re¬ 
turned to the army in 2792 and at the time 
of his death held the rank of general. His 
novel is an exposure of the private lives of 
the French aristocracy w^ch caused a 
storm of indignation. A master of de¬ 
tached analysis, Laclos used the study of 
sexual relationships to reveal the under¬ 
lying antagonisms of society in the years 
immediately preceding the Revolution. 

Les Liaisons dangereuses (1782; Dangerous 
Acquaintances, ir. R. Aldington, 1924)*— 
Lettre d Messieurs de VAcadhnie Fronfoise sur 
VEloge de AJ. le Alarichal de Vauban (1786); 
De V Education des femmes (1903); Let tree 
inidites (1904),— computes, cd. M. 
Allen (t943)* 

F. Caussy, L. (1905); E. Dard, Le G^iral 
C. de L. (1905; 1936); J. Giraudoux, Litt^a^ 
ture (1941); M. Tumell, The Novel in France 
(1950). M.T. 

Chod^o^ Ignacy, pseud. Wirszajtis 
(♦Zabloczyzna 29 IX 1794; fl^zicwictnia 
X VIII x86i), Polish essayist. Brought 
up and living among the country gentry he 
vividly portrayed them in his Obrazy 
litewskU (5 series, 1840-50). He is less 
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successful in the analogous Podania 
litetK'skic (4 series, 1852-60). Both series 
arc inferior to Rzewu ski’s Pami^iniki 
Soplicy. 

Puma (ii vols, 1875—77). 

\V. Syrokomla, Zycie i puma /. Chodzki 
(1861); \V. Borowy, 1. C. Artyzm i umysiouxfic 
(1914). S.S. 

Chogyu: see Takayama ChocyO. 

Choisnet, Pierre (•1411?; ti483?), 

French moralist. He was physician and 
astrologer to Louis XI of France, for 
whom he wrote the Rosier <Us guerres, a 
treatise on the art of warfare, and the Livre 
dcs Trois Eages, a didactic poem on youth, 
maturity and old age. 

P. Champion, * Notice sur Ic Livre dcs Trois 
Eages’, in Melanges . . . Ferdinand (1925); 
C. Samarun. *P. C.’, in Bibl. dc PEcole dcs 
Chartes, 87 (1926). A.H.D. 

Chomci: see Kamo no Chomei. 

Chou Tun-i (•Lien-ch’i 1017; fNan* 
k'ang 1073), Chinese philosopher. Chou 
was the prime founder of the Sung nco- 
Confucian school. Although a teacher 
rather than a writer, his small works, the 
T^ai^chi t'u^shuo and the / Vung'^shu or 
T^ung^shu (both published by Ch^ing Hao 
and Ch'fing I), were of the greatest im* 
portonce for the school. The former is a 
cosmological statement; the latter contains 
his ethical teaching. He also left a small 
number of poems of merit. 

T'ai^ehi Vu^shuo {Thai*kih*thu^ tr. G. von 
der Gabclentz, 1876; see also J. P. Bruce, Chu 
Hsi and His Masters, 1923); / Vung-shu {T*utig^ 
lu des ^eU’*tst\ tr. W. Grube, 1881—82 (Ch. 
1-20); tr. W. Eichhom in Asia Major, VllI, 
1932 (Ch. 21-40); repr. together as voL III 
of China^Bibliothck der Asia Major, 1932; see 
also J. P. Bruce, *A Selection from the T’ung 
Shu', in Bull. Sch. Or. Studies IV, 1926). 

C. dc Harlez, VEcole Philcsophique Modems 
de la Chine (1890); W. Eichhom,' Chou Tun-i, 
cin Chincsischcs Gelchrtenlebcn aus dem 11. 
Jh.’, in Abh. f. d. Kunde d. Morgcniandcs, 
XXI (1936). A.R.D. 

Chretien de Troyes (fi. c. 1170), French 
writer of romances. Beyond the fact that 
his language shows champenois features and 
that he wrote his Charete for Marie de 
Champagne (after 1164) and his Conte del 
Graal for Philippe d’Alsacc 
nothing is known about his life. His 
romances, in which a love story provides 
the framework for a number of semi- 
independent episodes of chivalric adven¬ 
ture, are the most sophisticated product of 
the z 2th-century courtly movement. They 


arc in the rhetorical tradition inaugurated 
earlier in the century' and as examples 
of this type of style, very near perfection. 
The numerous analyses of motive and 
conduct that they contain are conceived in 
the spirit of medieval dialectic. The 
characters possess little psychological depth 
and the sentimental crises that Chretien 
engineers arc bizarre and extravagant. 
The W'orks were in fact intended as the 
intellectual pastime of an elegant court 
society, and display therefore ingenious 
love-casuistry and a brilliant narrative 
technique which handles the current doc¬ 
trines of courtly love and the common 
Arthurian fictions with humorous but 
sy^mpathctic detachment. The unfinished 
Conte del Graal, generally regarded as the 
earliest work on this theme, has religious 
and didactic features and presents the 
Grail as vessel containing a miraculous 
consecrated wafer, although the main 
emphasis is put on fantastic adventures. 

Erec et Enide (1165?; cd. W. Foerater, 
1890; 1934); CHgis (e. 1170?; ed. W. Foerster, 
rev. Breuer, 1934); Lancelot or La Charete 
(1172; cd. W. Foerster, 1899); Yvain (ix 7 S?J 
cd. W. Foerster, rev. Reid, 1942; all tr. in 
Arthurian Romances^ W. W. Comfort, 1913); 
Perceval or Le Conte del Craal (before 1x91; 
ed. Hilka, 1932); Guillaume d'Angleterre (pious 
romance of doubtful attribution, ed. W. 
Foerster, 191 x; M. Wilmotte, 1927); two 
lyrics (ed. W. Foerster, Kristian^Wdrterlweh), 

On Chronolooy: L. M. Gay, Rom. Rev., 
XIV, XVI; E. F. Guyer, Mod. Phil., XXVI; 
S. Hofer, Zeitschr. f. frz. Sp. u. Lit., LX, 
Zcitschr. f. rom. Phil., LXI, LXII; A. Fourrtcr, 
Bull, de la Soc. Inter. Arthur., II (1950). 

W. Foerster and H. Breuer, Kristian von 
Troyes Wdrterbueh (1914); J. D. Bruce, 
Evolution ^ Arthurian Romance, I (2nd cd. 
1928); G. Cohen, Un grand romaneier d*amour 
(2nd cd. 1048); P« A. Becker, Der gepaarte 
Achtsilber (1934); R. R. Bczzola, Le sens de 
Vaventure et de Vamour (1947); R. S. Loomis, 
Arthurian Tradition and C. ae T. (1049); J. R« 
Rcinhard, C. de T.p a bibliograpnieal essay 
(1932). F.W. 

Chretien li Gois> French poet, author 
of PMlomena, a translation of the Philomela 
and Procne story from the Metamorphoses 
incorporated into the 13th-century Ot;ide 
moralist. Chrdtien de Troyes asserts in 
the prologue to Cligds that he wrote a work 
on this ^eme and it is widely held that 
Philomena is in fact his and that he and 
Chretien li Gois arc one and the same 
person. 

Philomena, cd. C. de Boer (1909). 

E. Hoepffner, Romania, LVll (1931; favour¬ 
able to the attribution to C. de Troyes); W. 
Foejater, Kristian^Wdrterbueh (19x4; un¬ 
favourable) , F.W. 
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Christeii) Ada, pseud, of Christiane von 
Breden, nie Fridcriks (•Vienna 6 III 
1844; oo(2nd) 1873 Almar von Brcden; 
fiind, IQ V 1901), Austrian poet ancl 
novelist. The short happiness of her first 
marriage was followed by appal line poverty 
and a complete come-do\%n, till F. v. Saar 
virtually picked her up front the streets, 
and got published (1868) her first volume 
of poems which treats sex and social 
misery realistically years before the natura¬ 
listic movement. 

Poems: Lieder einer Vertorenen (1868); Aus 
der As<he (1870); Schatt^n (187a).—N onti^S: 
Etta (1869); Jwxifcr Mutter (189a). — Drama : 
Faustina (1871); Wiener Leut* (1893).— 
Auzgetv, Werke, ed. W. A. Hammer (1911). 

H. Gronemann, A, C. Leben mid Wirken 
{1947). RAV.L. 

Christian (10th century?), Czech chron¬ 
icler. It is presumed that Christianus, the 
author of a Latin account of the lives of St 
Wenceslas, duke of Bohemia 921-29, and 
of Wenceslas* mother, Ludmila, was a 
monk at the monastery' of Bfe\mov and 
that he composed his work in 992-94. 
The authenticity' of the legend was denied 
by Dobrovsky but established by Pekaf and 
is now widely accepted. 

' Passio beau Wenceslai simul cum auia sua 
bcatc memorie Ludmila*, ed. J. Emler, in Fontes 
rerum bohemicarum^ I (1873). 

J. Pekaf, Die WenzeU^ und LudvalaUgendett 
und die Echtheit Chriitiam (1905, with ed. of 
text); R. Urbdnck, I^genda t. zv. Krisiidna (2 
vols, 1947-48, against authenticity of the 
legend). R.A. 

Christine de Pisan (•Venice 1365; 
tx430 ?), French author and poet. Daugh¬ 
ter of Thomas dc Pisan, astrologer and 
physician to Charles V of France, she was 
brought from Italy to the French court in 
X 368. Happily married in 1379 to Etienne 
de Castel, one of the king^s secretaries, but 
widowed at 25, she took up the profession 
of letters in order to support her family. 
Widely read in Latin, French and Italian 
literatures, she is considered the first 
woman humanist in France. 

Her prose writings include didactic and 
moral treatises and two historical w'orks, 
the most important of which is a penetra¬ 
ting biography of Charles V (1404). Her 
verse shows her debt to Eustache Des- 
champs, for like him she strives towards 
technical perfection and more realism in 
the treatment of courtly themes. The 
poems written before and immediately 
after her husband's death contain a highly 
personal note, exceptional for the age. An 
ardent feminist, she defends her sex 


against the attacks initiated by Jean dc 
Meung. Her weakness lies in a tendency 
to pcdantr>\ 

/.ifre des fois ft bonnes me\trs du snge foi 
('harles I**, cd. S. Soicntc (2 vols, 1936-41); 

liston C'hnsiwe, cd. .M. L. Towner (1932); 
7 tie Book of Foyttes of Arms and of C^/tyxalryey 
ir. \V. Caxion. ed. A. *1'. P. Bylcs (1933).— 
CL'mres poetiques, cd. M. Roy (3 voU, 1886- 
96; incomplete). 

K. Nyss, C. de P, et ses princtpales <^uvres 
(1914); M.-J. Pinct, C. de P. Etude btographtque 
et litt^aire (1927); M. Rohrbach, C. von P. 
Ihr Weltbild und ihr geistiger Weg (1934). 

A.H.D. 

Christopher of Mytilene {fi. ist half 
I ith century'), Byzantine poet and admini¬ 
strator. His short occasional poems (epi¬ 
grams) in classical metre, mostly iambic 
trimeter, are characterized by charm, 
elegance and wit. 

Ed. E. Kurtz (1903). A. Rocchi {1887). 

J.M.H. 

Chrysippus of Sou in Cilicia (•c. 280; 
t207 B.C.), Greek philosopher, became 
head of the Stoic school at Athens in 232. 
He WTOte at prodigious length, but not 
much survives. Much of his work is 
elaboration and defence of the doctrines of 
Zeno and Cleanthes. Later writers took 
him for the best exponent of orthodox 
Stoicism. 

H. von Amim, Stoicorum Veterum Frag^ 
nienta, II-III /1908). 

E. Zeller, StoieSt Epicureans and Sceptics 
(1880); R. D. Hicks, Stoic and Epicurean 
(1910); M. Pohlcnz, Die Stoa (1947); A. 
Viricux-Rcyrnond, La Logique et VEpistemo* 
logie des Stoiciens (1949). D.J.F. 

Chrysoloras: see Crisolora. 

Chu Hsi (•Yu-ch‘i 1x30; +K*ao-t‘jng 
X20o), Chinese philosopher. Chu's career 
as an official, begun in 1 x 5a, was broken by 
long periods of retirement, 1158-78 and 
1184-^9, during which he devoted himself 
to his writing. He attained his highest 
post when he become tutor (x 194-97) to 
emperor Ning-tsung. His work, as the 
chief exponent of the Sung nco-Confucian 
school of classical interpretation and 
philosophic and political thought, was as 
much that of a systematizer of the doctrines 
of Chou Tun-t, Shoo Yimg, Chang Tsai 
and the brothers Ch*tog as of an original 
thinker. His thought is eclectic, owing 
much to Buddhism and Taoism, as did that 
of his predecessors; his views remained 
generally unchallenged until the appear¬ 
ance of the *Han-hsUeh’ school in the 
1 7th- X 8th centuries. He also directed a 
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condensation and re-arrangement (on the 


pattern of the Ch'un-ch'iu and its Tso-chuan 
commentary; see CONFUCIAN Classics) of 
Ssu-ma Kuang’s TzH-chih I'ung-chien. 

Philosophy and Classical CoMAtENTABiis: 
Chia-li (1170; Kia-li; livre det rius dometitquet 
tr. C. dc Haricz, 1889); Chin-ssQ lu, 
with LQ Tsu-ch‘icn, 1137-81 (1176): Lun- 
mSftg chi-chu hsien~ti(n (1177); Hsiao-hstieh 
(completed between 1184 and 1188; La Siao 
Hio, ou Morale de lajeunesse, tr. C. de Harlez, 
1889): Chu-tzU yii-lei (1230).— History: 
T'ung-chien kang-mu (1172; Hisloire gin^ale 
de la Chine, tr. le P. de Mailla, 12 vols, 1777 “ 
83).— Collected Works : Yu-tsuan Chu-tzU 
ch'iian-shu (1713; Sections 42-48, tr. J. P. 
Bnice, The Philosophy of Human Nature, 1922; 
Section 49, tr. S. Le Gall, 'Lc Philosophe 
Tchou Hi, Sa doctrine et son influence’, in 
Vari^t^s Sinologiques, VI, 1894). 

J. P. Bruce, Chu Hsi and His Masters (1923); 
Fung Yu-lan, ’The Philosophy of Chu Hsi', 
tr. D. Bodde in Harvard Jour. As. Studies, 

VII (1942)- A.R.D. 

Chu I-TSUN (oHsiu-shui 7 X 1629; fiWd. 
14 XI 1709), Chinese scholar and poet. 
Chu passed the special examination held in 
1678 and was appointed to the imperial 
academy. He contributed to the official 
History of the Ming Dynasty and produced 
a history of Peking and a comprehensive 
annotated catalogue of classic^ studies, 
Ching-i k'ao. Famous as a scholar, he was 
ranked as a poet with Wang Shih-chfin by 
his contemporaries. He was also a well- 
known bibliophile. 

Studies: Jih-hsia ehiu-tcin (1688): Ching^i 
k'ao (completed 1701).— Verse and Prose: 
P'u-shu^t'ing chi (1714); P‘u~shu-t'ing wai kao 

(1817). 

A. W. Hummel, Eminent Chinese of the 
Ch'ing Period, A.R.D. 

Ch'ii YOan (*343; t *77 b-C. traditional 
dates), Chinese poet. Ch‘U has a detailed 
biography in SsQ-ma Ch’ien’s Shih'-chi 
(there is a similar but independent account 
in Liu Hsiang’s Hsin-hsQ) ; but its in¬ 
consistencies have evoked doubts even of 
his existence. The biographers appear to 
have set in the reign of Huai of Ch'u 
(329-299 B.c.) the legend that Ch‘Q Ytian 
was a loyal minister who lost his sovereign’s 
favour through rivals' slander and finally 
drowned himself. This legend may have 
grown from the poems of a seemingly 
autobiographical character which are as¬ 
cribed to 'Ch‘U Yuan', and are now con¬ 
tained in the anthology, Ch'u-tz'H (the 
modem text derives from an edition of the 
2nd century AJ>.). 

Historic^ly, the 'Ch'U YUan’ poems 
represent the beginnings of personal poetry, 
while probably still close to their origin in 


ritual song. (The Chiu-ko are stated to 
have such a model.) Their influence 
dominated the /u-poetry of the Han period 

(2nd century B.c.-2nd century A.D.). The 

Li-sao (in its extant form, clearly corrupt) 
is among the greatest long poems in 
Chinese. 

Li~sao, tr. J. Lcggc, in Jour. Roy. As. Soc., 
27 (1895), Lim Boon Keng, The Li Sao, An 
Elegy on Encountering Sorrotes (1929); Chiu-ko : 
select tr. in H. Maspero, ‘Legendes Mytho- 
logiques dans le Chou King’, in Jour. Asia- 
tique, 214 (1924): F. Biallas, ‘K'u YQan, his 
Life and Poems’, in Jour. N. China Roy. As. 
Soc., 59 (1928); E. Erkes, ‘The God of Death 
in Ancient China’, in T’oung in Pao, 35 (i 939 ) > 
A. Waley, Chinese Poems (1946); T'ien-uin, tr. 

A. Conrady and E. Erkes, Das Slteste Dokument 
zur chirtesischen Kunstgeschichte (1928); Chiu- 
ehang, tr. F. Biallas, op. cit.; ‘Aus den “ Ncun 
Liedem” dcs K'U Yuan’, in Dt. Ges. Natur- 
u. Volkerk. Oslasiens, jubilee no. (Tokyo, 
2933), and in Bull. Catholic Univ. Peking, IX 
(*934)5 'Die Letzten der Ncun Licder K ‘0 
YUan’s’, in Mon. Series, I (* 935 ) 5 Yiian-yu, tr. 
F. Biallas, ‘ K'Qh YUan's " Fahrt in die Feme” 
in Asia Major, VII (1931); Pu^chii and Yii-fu, 
tr. F. Biallas, in Jour. N. China Roy. As. Soc., 
59 (1928); Ta Chao ('The Great Summons'), 
tr. A. Waley, in Chinese Poems (1946). 

A.R.D. 

Cbuang-tzd, 'Master Chuano’, title of 
Chuang Chou (4th cent. B.c.), Chinese 
philosopher. The oldest biographical 
notice of Chuang-tzQ gives only the in¬ 
formation that he was a native of M8ng (in 
the small state of Sung) where he held a 
minor post, and that he was contemporary 
with king Hui of Liang ( 370 “ 3*9 b.c.) and 
king HsUan of Ch'i (319-301 B.c.). It is 
known from the book, Chuang-tshi, that he 
survived the dialectician, Hui-shih (fc. 310 

B. C.), to whose thought he seems to l^ve 
been indebted for his theory of cognition, 
but probably not by many years. 

The book, Chuang-tssO, in its present 
version, derives from the edition of Kuo 
Hsiang (3rd century A.D.), and is knoAvn to 
be shorter than that current in the ist 
century B.c. It embodies a number of 
Taoist philosophical writings of diverse 
style, clearly not by one hand. However a 
considerable part reveals the work of one 
of China’s most original minds and 
greatest prose writers. With Chuang-tzii, 
Chinese philosophy achieved the concep¬ 
tion of an absolute (Too) beyond the rela¬ 
tive values of the phenomena world. His 
style is rich in fantastic and oftw con¬ 
sciously humorous allegory; his imagery 
gives evidence of keen natux^ observation. 

Chuang^tait (The Texts of Taoism).— The 
Writings of Kroang-zze, tr. J. Legge (1891); 
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Dschuan^ Dst, tr. R. W ilhelm (1912); Chuang 
Tzu, i^iyslic, .Moralist and Social Reformer^ 
tr. H. A. Giles (2nd cd. 1926); Fung Yu-Lin, 
Chuang TsU (1933, tr. of Ch. 1—7). 

A. Waley» Three Ways of Thought in Ancient 
China (i 939 )' A.R.D. 

Chulkov, Mikhail Dmitrievich (•1743; 
ti793)> Russian author. In his Prigo^ 
zhaya povarikha The Comely Cook \ 
1770) he gave Russia the first realistic 
novel of adventure, with a woman of the 
people, reminiscent of Moll Flanders, as 
its heroine. J.L. 

Church, Richard William, dean of St 
Paul’s (•Lisbon 25 IV 1815; <201853 Helen 
Bennett; tDover 9 XII 1890), Englishman 
of letters, writer of critical and historical 
studies. 

(1843); Dante (iSso); 4 S^/ier(i 879 ); 
Bacon (1884); History of the Oxford Movement 

(tSoO- 

Life and Inters of Dean C., ed. M. C. 
Church {1895). R-M.H. 

Churchill^ Charles (•Westminster 11 
1731; CO 1748 Miss Scott; f Boulogne 4 XI 
1764), English satirical poet, clergyman by 
profession, who established his truer 
vocation in Rosciad (2761). This vigorous 
satire of the actors of his day rivalled the 
success of the Dunciad^ winning him fame 
and fear. Critics of Rosciad, including 
Smollett, received a savage reply in 
Apology (1761). Other victims of his pen 
were Johnson in Ghosts (1762), the Scots 
in Prophecy of Famine (1763) and Hogarth 
(who retorted with vitriolic caricature) in 
Epistle to Hogartix (1763). 

Poems, cd. J. Laver (2 vole, 1933)* 

The Poetical Works of C., ed, W. Tookc 
(with life, 3 volsp 1844). R.M.H. 

Churchyard* Thomas (•Shrewsbury c. 
1520; t4 IV 1604), English poet and 
pamphleteer. Most of Churchj^rd’s early 
manhood (1541^2) was spent in military 
service in Britain and abroad, though he 
contributed to TotteVs Miscellany (iS57) 
and The Mirror for Magistrates (1563). 
Afterwards he became a voluminous writer 
of verse and prose which was generally 
topical in interest, though The Worthines of 
Wales (1587) contains valuable historical 
and antiquarian information. 

Churchyardes Chippes (2 parts, IS7S* *578); 
A Generali Rehearsal of Warres (iS79)j T'/ie 
Worthines of Wales (repr. 1876); Churchyards 
Challenge (1593); Churchyards Charitie (1595)* 
H. W. Adnitt, T. C. (1884); B. B. Gamzuc, 

* Queen Elizabeth and Literary Patronage in 
Pub. Mod. Lang. Ass., 49 (i934); A. G. 
Chester, "T. C.’s Pension’, in Pub. Mod. Lang. 
Ass., so (1935). W.A.A. 

^5^ 
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Cibber, Colley (•London 6 XI 1671; 
a:c. 1692 Jane Shore; ’\ibid. 12 XII 1737), 
English actor and dramatist, poet laureate 
1730; mediocre poet, skilful dramatist, a 
brilliant critic of acting and outstanding 
comedian, his capable management brought 
prosperity to Drury Lane. The butt of 
Pope in the later version of the Dunciad, he 
suffered undue ridicule from contempor¬ 
aries. 

Apology for Life of .Wr C. C. (written by 
himself, 1740): Dramatic Works of C. C. Esq. 
(with life, 4 voU, 1760). 

I. D*Israeli, The Calamities and Quarrels of 
Authors (vindication of C. against ridicule of 
his age, 1859); F. Senior, Life and Times of 
C. C. (1928); R. Barker. Mr C. of Drury Lane 
(with biblio., 1939). R.M.H. 

Cicero, Marcus Tullius (•Arpinum 3 I 
106; -fFormizc 7 XII 43 B.C.), Roman 
orator. Of equestrian family, Cicero 
entered public life as a pleader in 81, 
distinguishing himself in the cause c^Rbre 
of S. Roscius of Ameria (80). In 75 he 
became quaestor at Lilybaeum and in 70 
successfully prosecuted C. Verres for mal¬ 
versation in Sicily. He entered active 
politics in 66 as praetor with his speech 
De Imperio Cn. Pompei. As consul in 63 
he suppressed the conspiracy of Catilina 
and was hailed as pater patriae. The first 
triumvirate (60) restricted his political 
activity and in 58 he was driven into exile. 
Although honourably restored in 57, he 
confined himself to literary and forensic 
work. On the outbreak of war in 49, after 
much hesitation he followed Pompey but 
abandoned the struggle after Pharsalus 
(48) and was reconciled with Caesar. 
Cicero welcomed the ’tyrannicide’ of 44, 
but proposed ratification of Caesar's acts 
and a general political amnesty. Octa- 
vian's unexpected alliance with Antony 
enabled the latter to have Cicero murdered. 

Cicero’s character and politics have been 
much assailed, particularly in Germany* 
He was indeed hesitant in making decisions, 
and his naive vanity made even his con¬ 
temporaries laugh; yet he had ardent 
patriotism, unflagging energy and the 
highest gifts of intellect, while his private 
life was irreproachable. His works fall 
into four classes—works on rhetoric, on 
philosophy, letters and speeches. Of the 
first group the De Oratore, a dialogue on 
the qi^ities of an ideal orator, is the most 
important. Of the philosophical works 
the De Natura Deorum is perhaps the best, 
although the Tusculan Disputations and the 
celebrated Offices can dispute pride of place 
with it. The two charming essays On 
Friendship and On Old Age arc descr\'cdly 
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popular. The most intcrcstiriK of the 
letters are those to Atticus, in which 
Cicero gives his opinions of persons and 
actions in Roman pwlitics with a frankness 
not found in his speeches. The corres¬ 
pondence with Cicero’s irascible brother 
Quintus is frequently entertaining. Of the 
speeches those against Verres and against 
Antony (the Philippics) are the greatest: 
the second Philippic is perhaps the greatest 
speech of all time. The law-court speech 
Pro Cluentio wonderfully exemplifies Ci¬ 
cero’s powers of advocacy: the famous 
speeches against Catiline arc not his best. 
A particular interest belongs to the speech 
Pro Archia, which is partly a defence of 
Cicero’s literary interests. 

Cicero’s style varies with the occasion, 
from the colloquial, sometimes enigmatic 
brevity of his private letters to the subtle 
persuasion, stately panegyric or stunning 
invective of his great political orations. 
He has all the abilities of Demosthenes, 
together with a wit which the latter lacks. 
In the philosophical works Cicero lays the 
foundations of a philosophical vocabulary 
in Latin, and translates his Greek originals, 
if not with perfect accuracy, at least with 
force and elegance. 

Fashionable rhetoricians of the Silver 
Age affected to despise Cicero as being 
pompous and old-fashioned, but he re¬ 
mained a widely read classic until the fall 
of the empire. In the middle ages he was 
respected but little known (Tullius and 
Cicero were often thought to be two 
persons): since the Renaissance his position 
as the greatest Roman prose-writer has 
remained secure. 

Complete Editions: Emesti (s vols, 3rd 
ed. 1774-77, often repr.); Orclli, Baiter and 
Halm (4 vols, 1845-62); Baiter and Kayscr 
(11 voU, 1862-69); Mailer (it vols, 1878-98). 

Separate Editions: Orations, letters and 
rhetorical works in Script. Class. Bibl. Oxon. 
(Orat., Clark and Peterson, 1905 ; letters, L. C. 
Purser, 1901-03; Rhctorica, A. S. Wilkins, 
1903). Most works tr. in Loeb Libr. 

Editions WITH Commentary: Orations, ed. 
Long (2nd ed. 1862, largely obsolete, but in¬ 
cludes speeches for which no other English 
commentary has appeared). Rose. Anur., G. 
Landgraf (and ed. 1914); Div. Coec. and Verr., 
E. Thomas (1894); kVrr.. W. Peterson (1907); 
Pro Caee., Fr. SchOll (1921); De Imp. Cn. 
Pompei, J. R. King and C. Clark (1917); 
Cluent., W. Peterson (1899); De Lege Agraria, 
A. W. Zumpt (1861); Pro Rabirio, W. E. 
Heitland (1882); In Cat., E. A. Upcott (1887); 
Pro Murena, W. E. Heitbmd (1876); Pro Sulla, 
J. S. Reid (1882); Pro Archia, J. S. Reid (1878); 
Pro Fiasco, T. B. L. Webster (1931); ue 
Harusp. Resp., A. Klotz (1915). Pro Sesiio, 
H. A. Holden (3rd ed. i88g); Pro Caelio, 
R. G. Austin (1933); De Provinriis Cons., 


H E. Butler and M. Cary (1924); Fro Baibo, 

J, S. Reid (1878); Pro Plancio, H. A. Holden 
{1891); Pro Milone, C. GiarraUno (1909); 
Phil. I, II, J. D. Denniston (1926). 

Philosophical and Rhetorical Works: 
Academies, J. S. Reid (2nd ed. 1885); De 
Natura Deorum, J. E. B. IVlayor (3 vols, 1885); 
De Finibus, W. Hutchinson (1909) I De Officiis, 
H. A. Holden (8th ed. 1899): De Oratore, A. S. 
Wilkins (3rd ed. 1895); Orafor, J. E. Sandys 

Letters: Tyrrell and Purser (6 vols, 1885— 
1933). F. S. Shuckburgh (1899-1900); 
Select Letters, ed. A. Watson, rev. How and 
Clark (1925-26). 

Studies: M. Nizolius, Thesaurus Cteore- 
nianus (Basle 1559, last repr. London 1820); 

J. C. Orclli and J. G. Baiter, Onomastteon 
Tullianum (1838); H. Sj6grcn, Commentationes 
TuUianae (1910); A. Greenidgc, The Legal 
Procedure of Cicero’s Time (1901) 

Strachan-Davidson, Cicero (1907); G. 
Boissier, Ciciron el ses Amis (12th ed. 1902); 
unfavourable interpretations in Mommsen, 
Rdmische Gesehichte, 3, and Drumann, 
Geschkhle der Stadt Rom, s J.A.W. 

Cieszkowskl, August, Count (•Sucha la 
IX 1814; fPoznah ** 1894), Polish 

philosopher and writer. A student of 
Hegelianism and a great traveller (till 1840) 
he exerted an influence on Z. Krasirtski. 

Prolegomena zur //ulorioio^fuV (1838); Oicze 
Nasz (4 vols. 1848-1906; The Desire of all 
Nations, abr. tr. W. J. Rose, igig)* 

A. Zdltowski, Graf A. C.s Philosoplue der 
Tat (1907); N. O. Lossk>-. ‘Count A. v. C.*, 
in Three Polish MetsianisU (i937)' S.S. 

Cieza de Le6n, Pedro (•Seville, 15*8 ?; 
tSeville? 1560), Spanish historian. He 
had an adventurous life as a soldier in Peru. 
The first part of his history (x5S3) 
mainly geographical and anthropological; 
the sequels, unpublished until the 19th 
century, describe Inca history and the 
Peruvian civil wars. He sympathized with 
the Indians and wrote well. ^ 

Bibl. Autores Esp., XXVI; Primera parU de 
la crdnica del Perd (1553; ^ erdmea 

del Peru, Buenos Aires, I94S); Segunda parte 
de la crdnica del Peru (1880); Tercero Isbro de 
las erdnieas del Perd (1877); Guerras dvtles del 
Perd (1877).—Trans.; The Sevenuen Yean 
Travels, tr. Capt. J. Steevens (1709); The 
Travels, tr. C. R. Markham (Hakluyt Soc., 
1864); The IVar of Quinto (ibid., I9t3); The 
War of Chupas (ibid., 1918); The War of ^ 
Salinas (ibid., 1923). E.M.W. 

ninna, Gaius Hblvius, Roman poet, 
friend of Catullus, possibly the tribune 
who was lynched ^ter the funeral of 
Caesar (44 b.c.). Author of the Smyrna, an 
epic poem in the Alexandrine style, and of 
other lyrical pieces. 
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\V. Morel, Fragment Q Poe tar um l^tinorum 

(1927). 

A. Rostagni, Par lento di Kicea^ Ehio Cinna 
ed i * Poetae Sovi* (Atti Accad. Torino, 1032- 
33 )- AJ.D. 

Cino de* Slgisbuldi da Pistoia (*Pistoia 
c. 1270; ti 337 )» Italian poet: after Dante— 
whose close friend he \vo$—the most 
prolific of the stilnovisti (q.v.). Cino 
studied Jaw at Bologna and wrote a 
reputable commentary on the Codex of 
Justinian. By family tradition he was 
probably a Black Guelf and on this 
account was exiled from Pistoia, 1300-06. 
When Henry VII entered Italy in 1310 
Cino enthusiastically supported him, 
serving as ambassador to Florence 
and as a judge in Rome. Later he taught 
law at Siena and Perugia. From 1333 till 
his death he was at Pistoia^ holding 
various civic offices. 

Cino's large output is mostly amorous; 
Dante, in De Vulg. Eloquentia, presents 
him as the Italian love-poet par excellence \ 
and if later opinion has not endorsed this 
judgment, the disparagement of Cino's art 
has gone too far. He lacks the vivid force 
of Cavalcanti, the sonority of Guinizcllt, he 
is often involved, sometimes monotonous; 
but his sad, tender gravity and grace are 
far from commonplace qualities. Rcceiv* 
ing something from Dante, he transmitted, 
it appears, not a little to Petrarch. 

Le Rime di C. da P., ed. G. Zaccagnini 
(Geneva, 1925); Rimatori del doUe stil novo, cd. 
L. Di Benedetto (1939). 

G. Bertoni, 11 Duecento (and cd. xg^o); 
N. Sapegno, 11 Trecetito (5th cd. 1948); G. 
Zacc»nini, C. da P,: stu^o biografico (1919) 
and C. da P. nel VI centenario della morte 
(^937)1 G. Dc Kobertis, in Studi Dantcschi, 
28, 29 (on C.*s political connexions); M. 
Barbi, Probletni di critica dantesca, II (1941, 
with sufficient references to other work in this 
field). K.F. 

Cinthlo: see Giraldi, G. C. 

Cipariu, Timoteiu (•Panade, Transyl¬ 
vania 1805; fBlaj 3 IX 1887). Know*n as 
the father of Rumanian philology, Cipariu 
was the first who proved that, despite its 
niany Slav, Hungarian and Turkish words, 
Rumanian is derived from vulgar Latin. 
He brought out several periodicals, and 
his Organul Luminarii was the first paper 
to be printed entirely in Latin characters. 

EUmente de limba romdna de pe diaUete ft 
monumente veefn (1854); Acta et Jragmenia 
historico^eecleriastica (1855); Crestomajie 
(1858); Ctmpendiu de gramatiea limbii romane 
(1862). 

I. Ratiu, C. Vieta tiopere (2900) and Studii fi 
biografii (1904). A.V.W. 


Ciriaco d*Ancona {*Ancona 1391; fCre- 
mona 145^). Italian epigraphist. Ciriaco 
spent a lifetime travelling and exploring 
the Mediterranean countries, and collecting 
ancient documents, medals, statues and 
other objects, of which he wrote an 
account, the Cornmentari, since destroyed. 

Lett ere inedtte di Ciriaco d* Ancona, cd. M. 
Alorici (1896); Auconitona Uliricaque laus, ed. 
G. Praga, in Arch. stor. per la Dalmazia. 

{1932). 

M. Morici, ^Cronologia dei viaggi di C.*, 
in Arch. stor. ital., 22 (1898); R. Sabbadini, 
*C. d'A. e la sua descrizione autografa del 
Peloponncso’, in A/uc. Ceriani (1910). 

C.P.B. 

Claiii) Samuil, pseud, of Miculu Maniu, 
also knoNm as monk Samuilu (•Sadu 1745 ; 
fBuda 13 V 1806), Transyh^anian historian, 
philologist and translator. He studied in 
Vienna where he wrote a Rumanian gram¬ 
mar in collaboration with Sincoi (1780). 
The persecutions of Bishop Bobu when 
Clain returned to Blaj forced him to move 
to Buda. 

Brevis notitia historiae Valachorum ab origine 
gentis secotum XVlll (Vienna, 1780); Elementa 
linguae daco^romanae sive valachicae (Vienna, 
1780, 2nd ed. Pest, 1805—incorporated in a 
Ger.-Rum. grammar pub. Vienna, 1788); 
htoria biserieeasca pe smrt (3 vols, 1794); 
Istoria fi lucrurile fi intdmpldrile Romdnilor 
(I o pts, 1802); Dictio nar romanoAatino - 

maghtaro^german (Buda, 1825). 

1 . C. Bianu, Viefa fi aetiviiatea lui Mamu 
Samuilu Miculu aliae Clain de Sadu (1876). 

A.V.W. 

Clanvowe^ Sir Thomas? (fr. 1410), per¬ 
haps wrote The Cuckoo and the Nightingale 
(also called The Book of Cupid) once 
attributed to Chaucer. 

Chaucerian and other Poems, cd. W. W. Skeat 
(1897). 

C. E. Ward, ‘ The authorship of The Cuckoo 
and the Nightingale*, in ModL Lang. Notes, 
XLIV (2929); for contrar>* vic^v sec G. L. 
Kittredge, * Chaucer and Some of his Friends 
in Mod. Phil., I (2903), R.W.B. 

Clare, John (•Helpstone 13 VII 1793; 
00x820 Martha Turner; tNorthampton 
20 IV 2864), English poet. Clare's 
minute and sensitive natural description is 
the product of his work and thought in the 
fields. He tried various occupations but 
was always poor and died in an asylum— 
where much of his poetry was written. 

Poems Descriptwe of Rural Life and Scenery 
(2820); The Village Minstrel and Other Poems 
(avoU, 2821); The Shepherd*s Calendar 
The Rural Muse (1835); The Life and Remains 
of 3 ^ C., ed. J. L. Cherry (2873); Poems by 
3. C., cd. A. Symons (1908); j, C.; Poems 
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ehieftvfrom Manuscript, cd. F.. Blundcn and A. 
Porter (1920); Madrigals and ChronicUs, ed. 
E. Blunden (1924); Sketches in the Life ofj. C., 
Written b\ Himself, cd. F. Blundcn (1930): 
Poems, cd! J. W. Tibbie (i 93 S): The Letters of 
J. C. and The Prose of y. C., both cd. J. W. and 
A. Tibbie (1951). 

F. Martin, The Life of J. C. (1865); J. . 
and A. Tibbie.7. C.: A Z.«/c(i 93 *)- B.H. 

Clarendon, Earl of: see Hyde, Edward. 

Clareno, Angelo (•Fossombrone 1247; 
tSanta Maria d’Aspro (Basilicata) 15 VI 
1337), Italian ascetic writer, head of the 
Franciscan Spirituali (1307). An austere 
disciple of Gioacchino da Fiore, he 
struggled ceaselessly to maintain the strict 
observance of St Francis’ rule. Clareno 
wrote the Expositio Regulae fratrum 
ffiiMorum and a Latin chronicle, diffused in 
the vernacular as the Cronoca delle 
tribulazioni. recounting the struggles and 
persecution of his rigid congregation. 

Chronicle, ed. Tocco, in Rcndic. d. r. Accad. 
dci Lincci, 5th series, XVII (1908); ed. Ehrle, 
in Archiv. fQr Litt. und Kirchengesch., 1-4 
(1885-88); Italian version, ed.Malagoli (1931); 
Expositio Regulae, ed. OUgcr (19*2)- M.W. 


Clarke, Marcus Hislop (•London 24 IV 
1846; i-Melboumc 2 V 111 1881), Australian 
novelist. He left England in youth. His 
novel of the convict days. For the Term of 
His Natural Life, was widely acclaimed 
when published as a book condensed from 
its original form as a serial. His other 
novels are not highly regarded. His mis¬ 
cellaneous writings illustrate his often 
brilliant as well as provocative qualities as a 
journalist, mostly caustic as regards the 
local scene. 

For the Term of His Natural Life, first pub. 
in book form as His Natural Life (1874); 
Selected WorksofM.C.{ii<iO). F.T.M. 

Clarke, SANtUEL (•Wolston, Warwick¬ 
shire 10 X 1599; 00 Shomich 2 II 1625/6 
Katherine Overton; flsleworth 25 XII 
1683), English nonconformist clergyman 
of learning and industry who wrote popular 
books of a biographical nature. 

The Lives of thirty-Uco English Divines 
(1677); The History of Queen Elizabeth (i68a; 
1683); The Lives of Sundry Eminent Persons in 
this Later Age (1683); A Geogrophkall Descrip¬ 
tion of all the Countries in the knoten World 
(1657; 1671; 1689). B.L.J. 


Clarl, Robert de (ti2i7?), French 
chronicler. He was a knight from Picardy 
who took part in the fourth crusade (1204). 
Although inferior to Villehardouin’s chron¬ 
icle, which describes the same events in far 
greater detail, his Conquite de Constanti¬ 
nople (1216) provides an invaluable eye¬ 
witness account, written in a style which, 
though lacking in variety, is simple and 
direct. The author was an unimportant 
figure, and the work reflects the point of 
view of the rank and file of the expedition. 
It is one of the earliest surviving examples 
of French prose. 

Conquite de Cosutantinople, ed. P. Lauer 
(1924).—E. Wanner, R. de C., ein altfrans. 
Chrom'st (1901); A. Pauphilet, 'Sur R.de 
C.*, in Romania, LVII (1931). A.H.D. 

Clarin: see Alas y Ure 51 a, L. 

Clarke, Charles Cowdbn (•Enfield 15 
XII 1787; 001828 Mary Novello; fGcnoa 
13 III 1877), English writer on the arts and 
drama, public lecturer on Shakespeare, 
early friend of Keats, member of Leigh 
Hunt’s Hampstead circle. 

Cartnina Minima (1859): Shakespeesre's 
Characters, chiefly those Stdsordinate (1863); 
ReeoUections of Writers (with Mary Clarke, 
1878): Shakespeare Key (1879). 

'Epistle to C. C. C.’, in Keat? Works (4 vols, 
1883); M. C. CUrke, C. C. C. (1887) and My 
Long Life. An Autobiographic Sket^ (1896). 

R.M.H. 


Clarke, Samuel (•Norwich 11 X 1675; 
coKathcrine Lockwood; f*? V 1729), 
English divine and philosopher whose 
writings give literary expression to the 
metaphysical speculation of his age. 

Discourse concerning the Being and Attributes 
of Cod (1704-05); Scripture Doctrine of the 
Trissity (17x2).— Works, ed. Hoadley (1738, 
with life).—W. Whiston, Memoirs of C. (l74x)- 

R.M.H. 

Claudian (Claudius Claudianus) 
(tAlexandria ? c. A.D. 408), Latin poet. 
Belonging by birth to the Graecized east, 
Claudian left Alexandria in 395 and, 
the lest pagan poet (the Christian pieces 
sometimes attributed to him are spurious), 
became at Rome and Milan, under the 
patronage of the emperor Honorius and the 
great gencr^ Stilicho, the first professional 
laureate of the Roman world. His official 
poems, which range from eulogies of his 
patrons to satirical attacks on common ad¬ 
versaries, contain much of historical 
interest. Claudian reflects the influence 
of his classical predecessors, and, if not 
truly great, is at least vigorous and shows 
both technical and rhetorical skill. His 
mythological epic, the De Raptu Proser- 
pinae, reveals Ws mastery in description. 
A few poems in Greek are also extant. 

Claudiani Carmina, ed. Th. Birt in Mon. 
Ger. Hist., X (1892), J. Koch (1893), M. 
Platnauer(LoebLibr.,2vols, 192a): De Bello 
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Gothico^ cd. H. Schroff (1927); In Eutropiutn^ 
cd. P. Fargucs (1933); Panegyricus Dc Quarto 
Comulatu Honorii, ed. P. Farpues (1936); 
Pan. de Sexto Cons, Hon., ed. K. A. MQllcr 
(1938); In Rufinum, cd. H. L. 1 ^ 0 %^ (* 935 )- 

P. Fargucs» Claudien. Etudes sur sa Poesie 
€t son Temps (1933); A. K. Clarke, Claudian's 
De Raptu Proserpinae (Proc. Class. Ass. 1930); 

J. H. E, Crees, Claudian as an historical 

authority (1908). A.J.D. 

Claudius, Matthias (•Reinfeld 15 VIII 
1740; tHamburg 21 I 1815), German poet. 
A pastor’s son» Claudius, after studying 
law at Jena, became in 1771 editor of‘Dcr 
Wandsbccker Bote', the title of which he 
used as a pscudon>Tn. An alternative pen* 
name was Asmus. In 1788 he became a 
bank official in Altona. 

Claudius wrote abundantly and easily in 
prose and verse, His largely ephemeral 
prose writing, is naively didactic. He dis* 
liked refinements and saw himself as a 
simple man talking to simple men. In his 
poetry his simplicity is sometimes inspired 
with great imaginative power. Der Mond 
ist aufgegangen, perhaps his finest poem, 
reveals his power to communicate 
atmosphere. 

Aimtis omnia sita secum portans oder Sdrmt^ 
liehe Werke des Wandsbecker Bo ten (8 vols, 
1779-1812)^ modem ed. by H. Hesse (1926), 

K. Budde (2921), IL Claudius (1938). 

W. Herbst, M.C, (1857); C. Monckeberg, 
Af. C. (2869); C. Bctkc, M, C, als Lyrikir 
(1878); K. Gcrok, M. C. (1881); W. Stamm- 
Icr, A/. C. (2925); H. Claudius, M. C. (1938); 
J. Herzog, C. und Hamatm (1940). H.B.G. 

Claudius Quadrlgarius, Roman his* 
torian, wrote c. 80 b.c, an annalistic histoi^* 
of Rome from the Gallic invasion to his 
own time, in at least 23 books, of which 
only fragments remain; one of Livy's prin* 
cipal authorities. 

H. Peter, Hist. Rom. Rel.^ I (2nd cd. 2914)* 

M. Zinuncrer, Der Annalist C, Q. (i 937 )* 

J.A.W. 

Clavljo, Ruy GonzXles de: see GonzXlbs 
DB Clavijo* 

Clavijo y Fajardo, Jos6 db (♦Lanzarote, 
Canary Islands 1730; fMadrid 1806), 
Spanish man of letters. He was educated 
in France; a friend of Voltaire and BufTon. 
His love affair with Beaumarchais’ sister, 
Louise, inspired Goethe’s Clavigo. He 
founded El Pensador Matritensc( 2762-67), 
in imitation of Addison’s Spectator. His 
attacks against the autos sacramentales 
contributed to their being officially banned 
from the stage. He is an excellent trans¬ 
lator of Buffon, Racine and other French 
authors. 

R. Bsroja y Nessi, C. (1942). R.M.N. 


Clay, Henry (♦The Slashes, Va, 12 1 \' 
1777; CO 1799 Lucre tia Hart; t Washington, 
D.C. 31 XII 1857), American statesman, 
journalist and brilliant debater. 

The Works of H. C. (6 vols, 1857). 

C. Schurz, //. C. (2 vols, 1887); G. R. 
Poage, H. C. and the Whig Party (1936). 

H.L.C. 

Clays Verbrechtensone, of Haerlem, 
13th-ccntur>' Dutch poet; according to 
IVlacrlant he wrote an adaptation of Willem 
van Oringen. 

G. Kalff, Middelnederl. epische fragmenten 

(1885). JJ.M. 

Clcanthes op Assos (•331; 1232 b.c.), 
Greek philosopher, succeeded Zeno as 
head of the Stoic school at Athens in 263. 
His writings were numerous, but not much 
survives: most famous is his Hynrm to Zeus, 
which gives intense religious feeling to the 
Stoic doctrine of Fate and the relation of 
man to the divine soul of the w'orld. This 
is one of the most important documents of 
Greek religious thought. 

H. von Amim, Sfoieorum Veterum Frag* 
nsenta, I (2908}; A. C, Pearson, The Fragments 
of Zeno and 0.(1891); J. V. Powell, Collectanea 
AUxandrina (2925). 

E. Zeller, Stoics, Epicureans and Sceptics 
(1880); R. D. Hicks, Stoic and Epicurean 
(1910); M. Pohlenz, ^Klcanthes Zeushymnos *, 
in Hermes, 75 (2940) and Die Stoa (1947); 
G. Berbeke, Kleanthes van Assos (1949). 

D.J.F. 

Clemens, S. L.: see Maiuc Twain. 

Clement, Titus Flavius, of Alexandria 
(•Athens c, 250; 212), Greek Christian 

writer, pupil of Pantaenus, whom he suc¬ 
ceeded as head of the Christian school at 
Alexandria. Author of many apologetic 
and excgctical works, of which the Protrep* 
tiass, the Paedagogus and the Strotnates 
survive entire. His work is epoch-making 
because of his systematic striving to recon¬ 
cile pagan philosophy with revealed 
religion. 

Ed. O. Stfthlin (4 vols, 1905-36); tr. W. 
Wilson, The Writings of C. of A. (3 vols, 
2868-72); G. W. Butter%vorth, C. of A.: The 
Exhortation to the Greeksi The Rich MctrCx 
Salvation; To the Nevcly Baptised (Loeb Libr. 
1929); R. P. Casey, The Excerpta ex Tluodoto 
of C. of A. (2934)* 

R. B. ToUinton, C. of A.: a Study in Chris* 
tian Liberalism (2 vols, 2924); E. de Faye, 
Clhnent d^Alexandrie: tiude sur let rapports du 
christiartisme et de la philosophie grecque au ee 
siiele (and ed. 2926); C. Mond6scrt, CUment 
d*Alexandrie: introdsution d Vtiude de la penste 
religieuse d par fir de VEcriture (1944). R.D. 
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Clement of Ochrida: see Kliment. 

Clercq> Willem de (•Amsterdam 15 I 
1795 ; cc 1818 Caroline Boissevain; ^ibid. 

4 11 1844), Dutch man of letters^ director 
of the Ncdcrlandsche Handelmaatschappij. 
An enthusiastic improvisator in verse, 
friend of da Costa, admirer of Bilderdijk, 
he became, through his zealously religious 
quest for truth, a central figure of the 
Rivcil. 

Welke invloed heejt vrttmdt UtSfrhunde . . . 
gehed op de Ncdcrlandsche taaU cn Ulier^ 
kunde . . (1824). 

A. Pierson, IV, de C, naar zijn dagboek {z 
vols, 1870); C. E. tc Linium, IV. de C. (1938), 

J.W.W. 

Cleveland) or Cleiveland, J ohn 
{•Loughborough VI 1613; fLondon 29 IV 
1658), English royalist satirical poet and 
character writer, of immense contemporary 
reputation. He was elected Fellow of St 
John’s College, Cambridge (1634), and 
when ejected in 1645, became judge advo¬ 
cate at Newark. In 1655 Cleveland was 
imprisoned at Yarmouth, but was released 
on appeal to Cromwell. In his direct 
politick satire Cleveland is excellent in his 
antithetical heroic couplet: in his amatory 
verse he is ‘ fantastic but always with con¬ 
trol of his structure. He also wrote news- 
books. 

The Character of a London^Diurnoll (1647, 
repr. many times 1647 and 2648: often not all 
by Cleveland); Poems (1647; with additions, 
1651, 1653, 1654, 2657. *659); y, Cleveland 
Revived (2659); Works (2687; contains 3 prose 
characters); Poems, cd. Berdan (1911); cd. 
Saintsbury in Minor Poets of the Caroline 
Period, III (1922). B.L.J. 

ClintoD) Henry Fynes (•Gamston, Notts 
14 I 1781; CO 1809 Harriott Wyldc, <02812 
Katherine Majendie; tWelwyn 24 X 1852), 
English classical scholar, author of works 
on Greek and Roman chronology» Farit 
Helleftici (3 vols, 2824-34) Farit 

Rontani (z vols, 2845). 

Autobiography (1818) and Literary yournal 
(1819—52), in Literary Remains of C. (2854). 

R.M.H. 

Clough) Arthur Hugh (•Liverpool x I 
1819; CO 1854 Blanche Smith; fFlorence 
13 XI 1861), English poet. Clough was 
educated at Rugby and Balliol, where his 
acquaintance with Matthew Arnold 
ripened into the close friendship com¬ 
memorated in Thyrsis. Strongly influ¬ 
enced by Newman, he held a fellowship at 
Oriel, but was later driven by consdentious 
scruples to resign. A streak of scepticism, 
aggravated by the religious controversies of 


the time, clouded the bright promise of his 
youth and prevented him from making any 
settled career. 

Clough’s principal poems are The 
Bothie (1848) and Amours de Voyage 
(1849), narratives in hexameters, and 
Dipsychus (1850), a dramatic dialogue. In 
these and in his shorter lyrics and tales, 
the perplexities that beset him are honestly 
debated; but his personal charm and hu¬ 
mour blend with seriousness and scepticism 
to give buoyancy and high-spirited irony 
to his utterance. Without sentimentality 
or egocentricity he made his divided mind 
a theme for poetry. 

The Bothie of Toper^na^Fuosich, A Long 
Vacation Pastoral (1848; later renamed The 
Bothie of Tober^na^Vuolich); Ambarvalia, 
Poems, by Thomas Burbidge and Arthur H. 
Clough (2849; separate issue of Clough’s 
share, 2850); Poems and Prose Remains of 
A, H, C., ed. B. Clough (with a selection from 
his letters and a memoir, 2 vols, 1869).— Poems, 
ed. H. F. Lowry, A. L. P. Norrington and 
F. L. Mulhauscr (1951). 

S. Waddington, A, H. C. (1883); J. I. 
Osborne, A, H, C. (2920); G. Levy, A, H, C. 
(1938); W. Bagehot, Literary Studies, II 
(2879); H. W. Garrod, * Clough’, in Poetry 
and the Criticism of Life (1932). R.F» 

Cobb) Samuel (•London autumn 2675; 
'\ibid, 18 IX 2713), English translator and 
writer of prose and verse, who distin¬ 
guished himself defending a Greek exercise 
agunst Bentley at Trinity College, Cam¬ 
bridge, and was conunended by contem¬ 
poraries for wit and learning. 

A Pindarique Ode to the Memory of Queen 
Mary (1694); Poems on Several Occasions 
(1707; 2709 enlarged; 1720); The MUUPs 
Tale in Modem English (17x2; 2725; cd. G. 
Ogle, 2742). B.L.J. 

Cobbett) WxLLiAM, pseud. Peter Porcu¬ 
pine (•Famham 9 III 1762; 00x792 Ann 
Reid; fnr Guildford 28 VI 2835), English 
journalist, essayist, politician and farmer. 
Son of a country innkeeper and fanner 
and working on land, Cobbett’s roots 
remained in country life through all the 
vicissitudes of his pugnacious journalistic 
and political career, and his claim to literary 
fame is as spokesman of his inarticulate 
fellow-countrymen. Doggedly self-edu¬ 
cated during eight years in the army, he 
used words as functionally as he had used 
tools, evolving a terse, concrete style of 
unique power and plainness. Cobbett^s 
Weekly Political Register, the main organ 
of reform agitation, appeared, with minor 
breaks, from 2802 till his death; during 
two years’ imprisonment for an indignant 
attack on army flogging he edited it from 
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jail. Reports of his tours of England on 
horseback were reprinted from it as Rural 
Rides^ his characteristic masterpiece. 

Observations on Rmt^ration of l}r Joseph 
Priestley (1794); Life {hy himself, 1816); Enfi- 
lish Grammar (1817); History of Reformation 
(1824-27); Advice to Youn^ Men (1829); 
Rssrol Rides (1830; ed. with notes, P. Cobbett, 
1885); Legacy to Parsons (1835).—If'or/u of 
Peter Porcupine (12 vols, 1801) ; Selections from 
his Political Works (6 vols. 1835). 

E. I. Carlyle, William Cob^tt: A Study of 
his Life as sheum in hts Writings ( 1904) ; L. Mel¬ 
ville, Life and letters of William Cobbett (1913); 
G. p. H. Cole, L>/f {1924) ; M. L. Pearl, W.C.. 
a bibliographical account (1953). R.Sl.H. 

Coccio> Mabcantonio: see Sabellico. 

Cochoo^ Pierre (•Fontaine-le-Dun, 
Seine-Inf. 1390 ?; t*456 ?)» French chron¬ 
icler. A lawyer at the ecclesiastical 
tribunal at Rouen. His Chremique nor^ 
mande, which covers the period 1 181-1430, 
is particularly interesting for its account of 
Henry V's conquest of Normandy. Judged 
by literary standards, it is indifferent. 

Chrorrique notmande de P. Cochon^ ed. C. de 
Beaurepaire (1870). A.H.D. 

Cockbuni» Henrv Thomas Cockburn, 
Loro (•Edinburgh 26 X 1779; \ibid, 26 IV 
2854), Scottish judge; author of The Life 
0/ Lotd Jeffrey (2852), and Memorials of 
His Time (1856), part autobiography and 
part humorous and a valuable picture of 
Edinburgh personalities and events. 

J.K. 

CodaX) Martim, 2 3th-century Galician 
poet. A favourite of Ferdinand III of 
Castile; his lyrics contain some of the most 
exquisite cantigas de amigo in the early 
Portuguese cancioneiros (q.v.). 

Las siete eantiones de amor, ed. P. Vindel 
(19*5); A. Bell, seven songs of M. C.\ in 
Mod. Lang. Rev., XVIII (I 9 a 3 )- T.P.W. 

Codinua : see George Codings. 

Codringtont Robert {ii(> 6 s), English 
translator from French and Latin, who 
wrote an elegy on Strafford (1641) and 
was imprisoned by Parliament. A volumi¬ 
nous writer, his Life and Death of Robert 
Earl of Essex (1646) is a compilation. 

B.L.J. 

Coelho^ Jos£ Franciscx) Trindadb 
(•Mogadouro 1861; ti9o8), Portuguese 
short-story writer. He helped to combat 
illiteracy by writing brochures on popular 
oilture. In iUo tempore (2904) records his 
impressions as a student at ^imbra* In 
his short stories, collected under the title 


Os mens amores (1891), he presents vivid, 
realistic scenes of country life with excep¬ 
tional delicacy of stymie. 

L. Ey, T. C. (1918); F. Ram(»s. T. C., homcn 
de Icfras ( 1947)- T.P.W. 

Coelius Antipater, Roman historian, 
WTote after 121 b.c. 7 books on the second 
Punic war, emplo>ing Roman and Punic 
sources. In style he was an innovator, 
striving towards greater artistry in ex¬ 
pression. 

H. Peter, Hist. Rom. Rel., I (and ed. 1914). 
Ed. Norden, Die antike Kunstprosa (1Q13). 

J.A.W, 

CocllO) Antonio (•Madrid 160c; \ibid, 
1653), Spanish dramatist. His most fam¬ 
ous plays are El conde de Sex (i.e. Essex), 
which portrays Queen Elizabeth kindly, 
Yerros de naturaleza, a collaboration with 
Calderdn on the topic of the dream of life, 
and Los entpehos de seis horas which Tuke 
adapted for the English stage. 

Bibl. Autores Esp., XIV, XLV, LI V; Yerros 
de naturalesa, ed. H. J. Martinez (1930). 

E. Cotarclo y hlori, 'Dram&ticos del siglo 
XVII—don A. C.\ in Bolctln R. Acad. Esp. 

(1918-19). E.M.W. 

CofRO) Charles (•Buzancy 1676; fP^Hs 
20 VI 1749), French scholar and Latin 
poet. A pupil of Rollings he succeeded 
him as principal of Beauvais College (1713). 
A prolific prosc-w*ritcr of historic^ 
essays, discourses etc., collected in the 
first volume of his Latin works (1755), he 
attained excellence only in his poem in 
praise of Champagne, both the county and 
the wine, and in church h>7nns (1727; 
collected with all his poetical works in the 
second volume of his writings). 

J. Vissac, De la poitie latine ett France au 
sUcIe de Louis XIV (1862). P.T. 

Coggcshall) Ralph de {fi. 2200), a native 
of Bcmcwell. Cambridgeshire, and abbot 
of the Cistercian monastery of Coggeshall 
(1207-28); he resigned because of ill health. 
In 1287 he began work on the chronicle of 
Ralph Ncger, which ended m 1161, and 
brought it down to x 178. 

ChronicoH Anglicanum^ ed. J. Stevenson 
(187s). R.R.R, 

Colgnard^ Gabriellb de (fToulouse 
1594), French poet. The widow of a 
judge, Manscncal de Miremont, she wrote 
moving religious poetry, much of it in 
sonnet-form. 

(EuvTet Ckrestiennes (259$). G.B. 

Cokasme, Sir Aston (•Elvaston XII 
1608; C01632 Mary Kny>'eton; fDcrby II 
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1683/4), English poet who, after Trinity 
College, Cambridge, entered the Inns of 
Court ‘for fashions sake* and went on the 
grand tour in 1632. Me translated Monte- 
mayor’s Diono, wrote a masque and four 
plays. B.L.J. 

Col, Gontier (•Sens 1354?; tP^ris VI 
1418), French humanist. Secretary to 
Charles VI of France, he was a great ad¬ 
mirer of classical Latin literature. His 
only extant work is an account of one of his 
diplomatic missions. Both he aAd his 
brother Pierre, canon of Paris and Toumai, 
played a leading part in the quarrel of the 
Roman de la Rose (1401-02). 

A. Le Due, *G. Col and the French Pre- 
renaiss«incc\ in Rom. Rev., 7-8 (i 9 i 6 “i 7 )» A. 
Covillc, G. et P. Col et riiumafusme en France 
(1934). A.H.D. 

Colcnso, John William, bishop of Natal 
(•St Austell 24 I 1814; CO 1846 Sarah Bun- 
yon; tDurban 20 VI 1883), English Bible 
commentator who provoked violent con¬ 
troversy by applying methods of historical 
criticism to the Pentateuch. 

Travels in Natal (1855); Commentary on St 
PouVs Epistle to the Romans (1861); Critical 
Examination of Pentateuch (3 vols, 1862). 

Sir G. W, Cox, Lt/e 0/ C. (2 vols, i88i). 

R.M.H. 

Coleridge, Hartley (•nr Bristol 19 IX 
1796; tCrrasmcrc 6 I 1849), English poet 
and journalist, son of S. T. Coleridge. 

The Complete Poetical Works of H. C., ed. 
R. Colics (1908); New Poems, ed. E. L. Griggs 
Letters of H. C., cd. G. E. and E. L. 
Griggs (t 937 )* 

E. A. Towle, A PoeVs Children. H. and 
Sara C. (1912); E. L* Griggs, C.: his Life 
and Work (1929); H. Hartman, H. C., Poet's 
Son and Poet (1931). B.H. 

Coleridge, Mary Elizabeth (•London 
23 IX x86i; fHarrogate 25 VIII 1907), 
English poet and novelist whose short 
lyrics strike a sombre, mysterious note. 

Verse : Fancy's Following (1896); Poems 
New and Old.cd. H. Ncwbolt(x907).— Prose: 
The Seven Sleeps of Epltesus O893); The 
King xeith Tkeo races (1897); Catherea leaves 
from the Prose of M. C. (with memoir by E. 
Stchel, 19x0). 

Robert Bridges, Collected Essays, VI (i^x). 

R.F« 

Coleridge. Samuel Taylor (•Ottery St 
Mary 21 X 1772; 001795 Sara Flicker; 
fHighgate, I^ndon 25 VII 1834), English 
poet, critic, philosopher and talker. Cole* 
ridge was a delicate child, a brilliantly pre¬ 
cocious schoolboy (et Christ’s Hospital) 
and an unsettled undergraduate (his Cam¬ 


bridge studies were interrupted by a brief 
interlude in the Light Dragoons, as ‘ Silas 
Tomk>-n Comberback’). A disappoint¬ 
ment in love and an abortive collaboration 
with Southey in the project for a Pantiso- 
cratic colony on the banks of the Susque¬ 
hanna combined to push him into an 
unsuccessful marriage. This, with povert>’, 
ill-health and the opium habit, made his 
life restless and troubled but trouble was 
brightened by his children, his friends 
(Lamb and the Wordsworths in particular), 
and his final domestication at Highgate 
under the friendly care of the Gillmans. 
Coleridge was probably impeded less by 
his self-st>'lcd habit of ‘ tomorrowing’ 
than by his shifting occupations (he was 
journalist, lecturer and for a time secretary 
to the governor of Malta) and by the in¬ 
satiability of his varied interests. He 
made major contributions to psychology, 
the history- of philosophy, criticism and 
poetry, and lesser contributions to theol¬ 
ogy, metaphysics, sociology and drama. 
His critical attention is well divided be- 
nveen form and character, his aesthetic 
theory bett^-een definition and illustration. 
In poetry he is equally happy in the_ direct 
address and precise description of his con¬ 
versation poems and in the superb fantasy 
of The Ancient Mariner and Christabel 
where, in accordance with his theory of 
poetry, human interest is combined with 
the logic and landscape of dreams. 

Lyrical Ballads (with Wordsworth, 179 ^)! 
The Poetical Works (3 vols, 1828); The I^am- 
atie Works, cd. D. Coleridge (1852); The Com¬ 
plete Poetical Works, ed. E. H. Coleridge (2 
vols, 1912 ).—Cottciones ad pt^ulum or, an 
Address to the People (i 79 S); The Watchman 
(to nos, 1796); The Friend nos, 1809-xo); 
The Friend, ed. H. N. Coleridge (3 vols, 1837); 
The Statesman's Manual (t8i6); Biograthia 
Literaria (1817); Biographia Literaria, ed. J. 
Shaweross (2 vols, 1907); On Method (1818): 
Treatise on Method, cd. A. Snyder (x 934 ) \ ^his 
to Beflection (1825); On the Constitution of the 
Church and State (1830); Cotdessions of an In¬ 
quiring Spirit, ed. H. N. Coleridge (1840).— 
Specimens of the Table-Talk of the late S. T. C., 
ed. H. N. Coleridge (2 vols, 1635); The Literary 
Remains of S. T. C., ed. H. N. Coleridge (4 
vols, 1836-39); Notes Theological, Political and 
Miscellaneous, ed. D. Coleridge (1853); Notes 
on English Divines, ed. D. Coleridge (a vols, 
*853); Anima Poetae, ed. E. H. Coleridge 
(189s); Notizbuch aus den Jahren 1795-95 
(known as the Gutch Memorandum Book), ed. 
A. BrandJ, in Herrigs Archiv, 97 (1896) ^ C.’t 
Shakespearean Criticism, ed. T. M. Raysor (a 
vols, 2930); C.'s Miscellaneous Criticism, ed. 
T. M. Raysor (1936); The Political Thought of 
S. T. C., ed. R. J. White (1938); Philosophieat 
Lectszres, ed. K. Cobum (1949); /ngin'ring 
Spirit (containing newly pub. extracts from 
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notebooks), ed. K. Co bum (1951).— 
ed. E. H. Coleridge (2 voU, 2895); Unpublisfud 
Letters^ cd. E. L. Griggs (z vols, 1932).— 
There is a large collection of marginaltay manu* 
script material and notebooks in the Brit. 
Mus.p some of which is unpub. 

J. Gillman, The Life of S. T. C. (1838); 

A. C. Swinburne, *C/, in Essays and Studies 
(1875); H. D. Traill, C. {1884); H. Caine, The 
Life of S. T. C. (1887, with biblio.); W. H. 
Pater/ C/, in Appreciations ; J. D. Camp¬ 

bell, S. T. C. (1894, the best biog.); H. L. 
Stewart, The Place of C. in English Theology 
(1918); H. Fausset, 5. T. C. (1926); A. E. 
Powell, The Romantic Theory of Poetry. An 
Examination in the Light of Croce^s Aesthetic 
(1926); J. Charpentier, C. le Somnambule 
lime (1924; C. The sublime Somnambulist^ 
Eng. tr. 1929); A. Snyder, C. on Logic and 
Learning (1929); J. L. Low'es, The Road to 
Xanadu (2927; rev. ed. 1952); I. A. Richards, 
C, on Imagination (2934); S. Potter, Coleridge 
and S. T. C. (193s); D. G. James, Scepticism 
and Poetry (1937); J. Isaacs, ‘C/s Critical 
Terminology', in Essays and Studies, 22(1936); 
M. Shen^'ood, Cfs Imaginative Conception of 
Imagination (1937); D. G. James, The Romans 
2fVComedy (2948);H. House, C. (i953)- 

B.H. 

Coleridge, Sara (^Greta Hall nr Keswick 
22 XII 1802; GO 1829 Henry Nelson Cole¬ 
ridge; tLondon 3 V 1852), English scholar 
and translator. Took some part in editing 
her father's literary remains. 

Eds of S. T. Coleridge: Biographia Literaria 
(1847); Notes and Lectures Upon Shakespeare 
and Some of the old Poets and Dramatists (1049); 
Essays on his Oum Times (3 vols, 1850); The 
Poems (2852; with Derwent Coleridge). 

An Account ^ the Abipones (tr. from the 
Latin of M. Dobrizhdner, 3 vols, 1822); 
Pretty Lessons in Verse for Good Children^ 
with some Lessons in Latin in Easy lOtyme 
(1834); Phaniasmion (1837).—A/emoiV and 
Letters of S^ C., cd. E. Coleridge (2 voU, 1873). 

E. A. Towle, A Pottos ChUdren. Hartley 
and S, C. (19x2); E. L. Griggs, Coleridge FiUe^ 
a Biography of S. C. (x94^)- 

Colet^ John (•1467; tSheen 16 IX I5i9)> 
English reformer, dean of St Paul’s (2505) 
and founder of St Paul's School (1510). 
He preferred critical and historical to 
scholastic methods of biblical interpreta¬ 
tion. 

The Ordre of a good ehrysten mannes lyfe 
(1534); An Exposition of St Paul's First 
Eputle to the Romans, ed. and tr. J. H. Lupton 
(*873); An Exposition of St Paul's Ftnt 
Epistle to the Corinthians, ed. and tr- J. H. 
Lupton (1874); Letters to Randulphus on the 
Mosaic Account of the Creation, ed. and tr. 

Refonruri (1867): 
J. H. Lupton, Li/e 0/ Dean C. (1909): J. A. R. 
Marriott, Life oJ J. C. (x933)> W.A.A. 


Colin Muset {ft. 13th centur>'). pseud, of 
a French lyric poet, evidently a profes¬ 
sional minstrel. The majority of his ex¬ 
tant 13 lyrics arc devoted to building up 
the picture of an irreverent, carefree 
singer, delighting in the springtime and 
good entertainment in noble houses, but 
ruefully conscious of the need to replenish 
his purse. One of the most attractive of 
medieval authors, Colin IVIuset manages to 
convey to the reader, delicately and un¬ 
obtrusively, the impression of a most 
amiable and artless personality. 

J. B^dier, Let Chansons dt C. A/. (1912). 

F.W. 

Collcnuccio, Pandolfo (•Pesaro 7 I 
1444; \ibid. II VII 1504), Italian humanist. 
He held offices at the courts of Giovanni 
Sforza, Lorenzo il Magnifico and Ercole 
d’Este. His works include a history of 
Naples and poems in Latin and Italian. 

Opere, cd. A. Saviotti (1929). 

A. Saviotti, ‘P. C. umanista pesarese', in 
Annali della R. Scuola Normale di Pisa 
(1888); P. Negri, ‘Missioni di P. C. a papa 
Alesaandro VI’, in Arch, della R. Soc. Rom. 
di Stor. Patr., 33 (1910)- C.P.B. 

Colleryc, Roger de (•Paris c. 1470; faftcr 
1538), French poet. A priest and secretary 
to the bishop of Auxerre, he wrote ballads, 
epistles and rondeaux in a simple, sincere 
style under the nickname Roger Bon 
Temps. 

CEuvres, cd. C. d’HdriMult (1885); Recueil 
GMroI des soties, II, cd. E. Picot (1904)- 

F. Lachivre, t/n disciple de CoquHlarl, R. de 

C. et tes poisies(J9^2). M-Y. 

Collett, Jacobine Camilla, nde Wer- 
geland (•Kristiansand 23 I 1813; 001841 
PetcrCollctt; tKristianiab HI i89s)> Nor¬ 
wegian novelist and sister of Henrik 
Wcrgcland. Her unrequited love for the 
poet Welhaven added piquancy to the feud 
of the Wergeland-Welhaven factions and 
motivated her authorship, initiated in 1855 
with the novel Amtmandens DBttre (rev. 
1879). Here and elsewhere, somewhat 
clumsily, but passionately, she champions 
the rights of women and fulminates against 
the injustice of prevailing social conven¬ 
tions. 

/ de lange Natter (1863); Fra de Stwmnes 
Leir (1877); Dagbeker og Breve, ed. L. Amund¬ 
sen Is voU. 1932-34)-—iSamlede Vterher (3 

^erfterud, C. C. En sfg'ebne og el tivsverh 
fioa7); E. Steen, Diktning og virkeligl^t, en 
studie i C. C. forfatUrikap (i947)- R.G.P. 

Collier, Jeremy ("Stow Qui or Quire. 
Cambridge 23 IX 1650; fLondon 26 IV 
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1726), English nonconformist clergyman 
whose attack on the degeneracy of the 
stage shows learning and was successful 
against Dr>'den, Dennis, Congreve and 
others. In his Ecclesinstical History of 
Great Britain (2 vols, 1708-14; 9 vols. 
1852) he emphasized the value of original 
sources. B.L.J. 

A Short Vieic of the Immorality and Pro^ 
fanertest of the English Stage (1698); A Defence 
of the Short Vieto (1699); A Second Deface 
(1700); A Further Vindication of the Short 
Vieto (1708); A Short Vieu' of the Profaueness 
and Immorality of the English Stage 
includes all the above); The Great Historicalj 
Geographical, Genealogical and Poetical Dir- 
tionnry (2 vols, 1701). 

J. W. Krutch, Comedy and Conscience after 
the Bestoration (1924); R. Anthony, The J. C, 
stage controversy (1937). J.R.B. 

Collin, Heinrich Joseph von (•Vienna 
26X11 1772; 28 VII i8ii), Austrian 

dramatist. Collin, who entered the Aus¬ 
trian civil service in I79S» sci^-icc 

in 1809. His nco-ciassical plays extol 
patriotism. For Coriolan, Beethoven 
composed his overture. Collin also wTOte 
ballads including Kaiser Mclx auf der 
Martinsivand. 

ReguUts (1802); Coriolan (1804); Balboa 
(1805); Wehrmannslieder (1809); Gedichte 
(1812); Sdmtliche Werhe (6 vols, i 8 i 2 -i 4 )« 

F. Laban, //. J. von C. (1879); M. Lcdcrer, 
H. J. C. und sein Kteis (1921)* H.B.G. 

Collin d*Harlovillc, pseud, of Jean- 
FRAN901S Collin {•Mivoisins 30 V 1755; 
tParis 24 II 1806), French poet and 
dramatist. ColHn w^as the son of a bar¬ 
rister-at-law, and started life as an attor¬ 
ney’s clerk. He began his literary career 
as a writer of light verse, but later found 
his true medium in comedy and won groat 
success during the revolution with 
UOptimisU (1788) and Le Vieux C^/i6a- 
taire (1792). Charm, wit and the delicacy 
of his verse make up for the slickness of 
his plots. 

VIncomlant (1786); Chdtecsux en Espogne 
(1789); Af. de Crac dam son petit eastel (i?9t); 
Tht&ire ti potsxes fugitives (1805; new ed. 
1828). 

H. Welshingcr, Le Thiatre de la Rivolution 
(1869). M.G.; J.P.R. 

Collins, John Churton (^Cotswolds 
26 III 1848; CO 1878 Pauline Strangways; 
fnr Lowestoft 15 IX 1908), English essay¬ 
ist, lecturer and editor of numerous English 
classics, zealous campaigner for the estab¬ 
lishment of a school in English at Oxford. 

'Can En^ish Literature be taught?\ in 
Nineteenth Century (1887); *A School of ^g- 
Ush Literature', in Quarterly (1887); Studia 


in Shakespeare (1904); Studies tn Poetry and 
Criticism (1905); Greek Influence on English 
Poetry (1910); L. C. Collins. Life and Mtmmrs 
ofC. (i9ii). R.M.H. 

Collins, Mortimer (•Pl>Tnouth 29 VI 
1827; 'XiSbS Frances Cotton; fRichmond 
28 VII 1876), English writer of essays, light 
verse, and a number of novels showing 
humour and facility in wxiting. 

Idyls and Rhymes (1865); Sxveet Ann Page 
{1868); Inn of Strangt Meetings, and other 
Poems (1871); The Secret of Long Life (essays, 
1871). 

F. Collins, C., his Letters and Friendships 
(1877). R.M.H. 

Collins, Tom, pseud, of Joseph Furphy 
(•Yarra Glen, Victoria 26 IX 1843; 
fClaremont, Western Australia 13 IX 
1912), Australian novelist. His main 
work, Such is Life, is valued as a faithful 
picture of the early daj's when the author 
drove his own bullock team on the pastoral 
plains. The ironically discursive asides 
reflect the democratic radicalism of the 
time with w'hat he called ^bias offensively 
Australian’. The two later books com¬ 
prise less distinctively local matter which 
Furphy excised from the huge original 
manuscript of Sxuh is Life* 

Such is Life (1903 ; of the later eds the IQ17 
one is abr.); Rigby's Romance (1946; previous 
cd. abr.); The Buln Buin and the Brolga (1948). 

M. Franklin, Joseph Furphy: The Legend of 
a Man and His Book (1944). F.T.M. 

Collins, William (•Chichester 25 XII 
1721; ^bid. iz VI 1759), English poet. 
Described by his military uncle as ‘too 
indolent even for the army Collins gradu¬ 
ated from Oxford and came to London, a 
literary adventurer with one book of poems 
already to his credit. The large-scale 
prose works he planned, a History of the 
Revival of Learning and a translation of 
Aristotle's Poetics, were never executed. 
From 1751 he was assailed by acute melan¬ 
cholia and conflnod for a time in a mad¬ 
house. Collins shared with his friend, 
Joseph Warton, an admiration for Spenser 
and 1^1 ton. The ode form provided 
scope for his love of nature and of solitude 
and his sense of the mysterious, although 
it also offered unresisted temptations to 
declamation. His best poems, notably the 
Ode to Gening and Hoto Sleep the Brave, 
are characterized by simplicity, reticence of 
feeling and quiet technical sl^l. 

Persian Eclogues (1741; and ed. Orienta 
Eclogues, 1757) > Odes on Several Descriptive 
and Allegorical Suljeets (1746; 1747 on title 
page) ; An Ode on the Po^l^ Sup^stitiens of 
the Highlands of Scotland (2788); Poems, ed. 
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W. C. Bronson (1898; with biblio.); Poems, cd. 
£. Blundcn (1929). 

S. Johnson. The Lixes of the Poets, IV 
(1781); H. W. Garrod, C. (1928); E. G. Ains¬ 
worth, Poor C. (1937); J- W. MackaiJ, 'C. and 
the English Lyric in the 18th Century'\ in 
Studies of the English Poets (1926); A. S. P. 
^yoodhouse. ‘C. and the Creative Imagina¬ 
tion’, in Studies in English by Members of 
University College^ Toronto (1931). R.F. 

CoUinS) William Wilkie (•London 8 I 
1824; -^ibid. 23 IX 1889), English novelist. 
Collins was the son of a landscape painter 
and his literary career probably began when 
he wrote his father’s biography. His best 
novels are The Moonstone (3 vols^ 1868) 
and The Woman in White (3 vols> i860); 
the heroine of the latter is thought to have 
been suggested by the appearance and 
adventures of his mistress. They are 
both superb examples of the story of 
elaborate and mysterious intrigue which is 
slowly unravelled by circumstances and 
ingenuity. His powder to build and break 
down suspense and mystery places him 
with Poe as master and father of the 
thriller. 

Novels: Antonina: Or the Fall of Rome, 
A Romance of the 5/A Century (3 voU, 1850); 
No Name (3 vols, 2862); The Law and the 
Lady: A Novel (3 vols» 2875)-— Plays: A 
Message from the Sea: A Drama in Three Aets 
(1861, with Dickens); The New Magdalen: A 
Dramatic Story in a Prologue and Three Acts 
(1873). There arc dramattaations of several 
of the Memoirs of the Life of William 

Collins^ R.A. (2 vols, 1848). 

W. C. Phillips, Dickens, Reade and C.; 
Sensation Novelisu (1929); S. M. Ellis, W. C., 
Le Panu and Others (1932); W. dc la Mare, 

* Early Novels of \V. C. in The Eighteen^ 
Sixties (1932); M. Elwin, Victorian Wall- 
flowers (2934); K. Robinson, W, C. A 
Biography (2952); G- Tillotson, Criticism and 
the Nineteenth Century (195 !)• B.H. 

CoUodi^ Carlo, pseud, of Carlo Loren- 
ZINI (•Florence 1826; fibid. 1890), Italian 
author of the famous story for children, Le 
Awenture di Pinocchio^ first published in 
the Giomale del Bambini in 1880 with the 
title Storia d^un burattino. He had 
previously published an Italian translation 
of the fairy-tales of Pcrrault (1875), a 
new version of G. Parravicini’s Gsannettino 
(1876) and (a successful forerunner of 
Pinoechio) Mirmszolo. 

O. Giacobbe, Letteratura infantile ^ 5 ); 
B. Croce, in La Critica (1937). B.R. 

CoUoredO) Hermes, Count of Waldsee 
(•Colloredo Castle 1622; '\ilnd. 2692), 
Raeto^Romansch-Friulian poet. A cap¬ 
tain in the service of Austria and Venice, 


COLOMA 

he left a collection of love poems and 
occasional verse, serious or satirical in 
character: he is the chief Friulian poet of 
the 17th ccntujy'. 

Poesie in lingua friulana (2785, 2828, 1828). 

R.R.B. 

Colm, Jax S. (•iSTSi ti^s?), Dutch 
play^vright, came to Amsterdam from 
Antwerp, member of the Brabant Chamber. 
He wrote a number of dramas but his 
farces arc better. 

Farce : Mallejan Tots boertige vrycry (1633). 
— Verse: Den bloeyenden Mei-waghen (i6cS; 
com. 24 songs).— Plays : Batlaefsche vrienden- 
tpieghel (1615); Nederlants treurspel (x6i6; 
dedicated to Rodenburg). 

J. V. VIoten, Het Nederlandsch Kluehtspel^ II 
(2nd cd. 1877). A.M.B.W. 

Colman^ George, the elder (•Florence 
18 IV 1732; 00Miss Ford; fP^ddington 
14 VIII 2 794 )» English play^vright and 
theatre-manager. Author of comedies 
mocking the sentimental school, his out¬ 
standingly successful Jealous Wife (1761) 
tvas based on Tomjones. He won esteem by 
his translation of Terence’s comedies and 
numerous prologues and epilogues, includ¬ 
ing that for The School for Scandal. 

Polly Honey combe (2760); Clandestine 
Marriage (with Garrick, x^bb).—Dramatic 
Works (4 vols, 1777).—JVo/c on Several Occa¬ 
sions (3 voU, 1787). 

W. Kcnrick, An Epistle to G. C. (1768); 
R. B. Peake, Memoirs of the Colman Famdy 
(1841); E. R. Page, G. C. the Elder (with 
biblio., 2935)* R.M.H. 

Colman, George, the younger (•London 
21 X 1762; 001784 Clara Morris; fibid, 
17 X 1836), English dramatist and theatre- 
manager, who took over the Haymarket 
from his father. Prolific writer of undis¬ 
tinguished comedies in romantic vein; as 
examiner of plays from 1824 he proved 
tyrannous and prudish. 

Jnkle and Yarico (1787); John Bull, or an 
Englishman's Fireside (1805); Random Records 
of My Li/e (1830); Poetical Works of C. (2840). 

R. B. Pe^e, Memoirs of the Colman Family 
(2841). R.M.H. 

Coloma, Carlos (•Alicante 1 566; 
fMadrid 1637), Spanish historian. He 
served in the wars in Flanders, of which he 
produced an interesting, first-hand account 
(1622). Later he held important military 
and civil posts and was twice ambassador 
in London. He protested against the per¬ 
formance of Middleton’s A Game at Chess 
in 1623. He also translated the Annals of 
Tacitus. 

Las guerras de los Pains desde el aho de 

2SS8 hasta el de JS 99 (Antwerp, 1625); Bibl. 
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Autorcs Esp., XXV III; Obras de Cayo Cornelio 
Tdcito (Douay, 1629; rcpr. 1866, 1909); 
*Relaci< 5 n del socorro dc Brujas’, in Varies 
Tf lactones de lot estados de Flandes^ 1631 a 2636, 
cd. V. del Valle and R. Sanchez Rayon (1880). 

A- Llorcnte y Eannas, Don C. C.* historiador, 
politico y militar (1874); E. M. Wilson and O. 
Turner, ‘ The Spanish Protest against A Game 
at Chesse\ in Mod. Lang. Rev., 44 (1949). 

E.M.W. 

Colombini, Giovanni (^Siena 1304 ?; 
C01342 Biagia dci Cerretani; tMc>nte 
Amiata 31 VII 1367), Italian ascetic writer. 
A rich merchant of ardent nature he en¬ 
gaged in public affairs, but after reading 
the legend of Santa Maria Egiziaca he 
underwent a spiritual conversion (1355). 
He distributed his wealth (1364) and 
founded the Gesuati^ a lay order approved 
by Urban V (1367). Colombini wrote a 
Vita di Pietro Petroni (lost), Laudi spirituali 
and 104 letters addressed to his followers 
and expressing with exultation his ideal of 
poverty, charity and love. 

Lettere, ed. Fantozza (1925); Misiici del 
Duecento e del Trecento, cd. Levasti (1935, 
selection). 

G. Pardi, Della Vita e degli scritti di G. C. da 
Siena (1895). M.W. 

Coloima, Francesco (•1432?; fxszy?), 
Italian Dominican friar, author of the 
Hypnerotomaehia Poliphilt, a strange alle¬ 
gorical work notable for its architectural 
thcoiy, probably written before 1479. 
Published in 14991 it is considered Aldo 
Manuzio’s typo^aphical masterpiece. 

Hypnerotomaehia, Eng. tr. of bk I by [Sir] 
R[obcrt] D[allington?] (1592), ed. A. Lang 
(1890). 

D. Gnoli, // Sogno di Polifilo (1900); G. 
Schneider, * Notes sur I'influence artistique du 
Songe de roliphile*, in Etudes ital. (1920). 

C.P.B. 

Colonnaf Vittorja (^Marino 1492; 
CO 1509 Francesco d’Avalos, marquis of 
Pescara; it$ 2 $)^ Italian poet. Her love 
for her husband inspired the Rime 
Spirituali which she composed after 
his death. She is also famous for her 
friendship in later life with Michelangelo. 

Rime (1882); Carteggio, cd. E. Ferrero and 
G. MUUcr (1889) ; The ^ In Memoriam!* of Italy. 
A Century of Sonnets from the poems of V. C. 
(*895). 

M. F. Jerrold, V. C. (1906); A. A. Bcmardy, 
Vita e Opere di V. C. (1927). C.P.B. 

Colonne, Guido Dellb (•Sicily ? c. 
1215; -fc. 1290), Italian poet of the second 
generation of the Sicilian school. A judge 
at Messina in 1242, he seems to have 
Brushed a history of the Trojan war in 
Latin prose (derived from a French source) 


as late as 1287. Dante in De Vulgari Eloq. 
cites two canzoni of Guido, praising their 
st>'1c and diction. 

E. Monaci, Crestomazia ital. dei primi seeoU 
(1912); E. Gorra, Testi inediti di Storia troiana 
(1887). 

V. Dc Bartholomacis, Prtmordi della liriea 
d'arte in Italia (1943) ; G. Bertoni, // Duecento 
(2nd ed. 2930). K.F. 

Colton, Charles Caleb (•1780?; +Fon- 
taineblcau 28 IV 1832), English clergyman 
of eccentric personality, author of some 
poems and a collection of aphorisms. 

Lacon: or many Things in few Words ad¬ 
dressed to those who think (z vols, 1820-^2); 
Modern Antiquity and other Poems (ed. with 
intro. M. Shenvcll, 1835). R.M.H. 

Columba (•Gartan ? 521; t597)f called 
Colum-cillc, son of an Irish nobleman, 
studied under Finnan at Moville and 
Clouard. He founded the monasteries of 
Derry, Durrow and Iona, whence he 
set out to convert the Piets. An eminent 
scribe, his only two original works are the 
Alius Prosator and the Noli Pater, 

Analecta Hymniea, vol. 51 ; Adamnan*s Life 
of St Columba, cd. J. T. Fowler (2894); W. D. 
Simpson, The Historical St Columba (1927); 
J. A. Duke, The Columban Church ; J» F« 

Kenney, Sources for the Early History of Ire¬ 
land (2929); J. Roussel, Saint Cohmban et 
Vipopie colombanienne (2 vols, 1942-42). 

R.R.R. 

Columbanus, St (•Leinster c. 540; 
tBobbie 23 XI 615), Irish missionary, 
founded the monasteries of Luxeull and 
Bobbio. His voluminous writings include 
letters in verse and prose, a boat song, a 
penitential, sermons, commentary on the 
Psalms etc. 

J. F. Kenney, Sources for the Early History 
of Ireland, I (1929) ; L. Gougaud, Cfxristianity 
in Celtic Lands (1932). R.R.R. 

Columbus, Christopher (Cristdbal CoI6n 
—Cristoforo Colombo) (•Genoa 1451 ?; 
CO 1478? Felipa MofUz dc Percstrello; 
fValtadoUd 1506), Columbus’s accounts 
of his four voyages were written in Span-* 
ish. Men6ndez Pidal has shown that 
Spanish was the language in which he was 
first taught to write, but that he learned it 
in Portugal, 

Raccolta Colombiana, ed. C. de Lollis (Parte 
I, vols I-III, Rome, 1892); Autdgrqfos de 
Cristdbal Col6n and Nuews autdgrafos, pub. by 
Duchess of Berwick and Alba (1092, 1902); 
Select Documents Illustrating the four Voyages of 
Columbus^ ed. and tr. Cecil Jane (2 voU, rlok- 
luyt Soc., 193^3)* 

R. Mentodez Pidal, La lengua de Crist6bal 
Col6n (Buenos Aires, 1942). E M.W. 
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Columbus, Samuel JONA£ (^(lusby 1642; 
tStockholm 8 VII 1679)^ Swedish poet and 
scholar. Studied classics at Uppsala, 
where he knew Urban Hiame, and later 
became a friend of Georg Stiemhiclm 
Under the latter’s influence he turned, after 
1667, to waiting Swedish instead of Latin 
poetr>' As tutor he travelled 1674-79 if' 
Germany, Holland^ England, France. He 
w*as especially concerned w*jth the form of 
poetry and the functions of the Swedish 
language. 

Odoe Svfthua^ (1674); Den bibliska u erlden 
(1674; first Sw. religious epic); En Suemk 
orde^skdtselt ed. G. Stjemstrom and A. Noreen 
(i88x); MdUroo elUr roo^mdl, ed. C. Eichhora 
(1856); Samjade skri/ter, ed. P. Hansclli and C. 
Kichhom (in P. Hansclli, Samlade vitterhetsar^ 
beten av sv, fdrjattare^ II, 1856). 

R. Ekholm, S, C. (1924). 

B.M.E.M.; A.H.J.K. 

Columella, L. Junius Moderatus, wrote 
(c. A.D. 60) 10 books on all aspects of farm 
economy. The treatment is thorough, the 
style manly and vigorous. Book X, on 
gardens, is written in hexameters as an 
appendix to Virgil’s Georgies, Besides 
Latin and Greek sources he used the work 
of Mago the Carthaginian. 

Ed. V. Lundstrdm (1897); H. B. Ash (Locb 
Libr. 1941 ff.}* 

V. Barbcret, De ColumeUae vita et scriptis 
(1888); W. Becher, De C. vita et scriptis 
(1897). J.A.W. 

Combe, George (^Edinburgh 21 X 1788; 
CO 1833 Cecilia Siddons; '\ibid. 9 VIII 
1858), phrenologist and moral philosopher. 

Essays on Phrenology (1819); Essay on the 
Constitution of Man (1828); Moral Philosophy^ 
or the Duties of Man (1840); Elements of 
Phrenology (1855)*— Eift of C., ed. C. Gibbon 
(1878). R.M.H. 

Combe, William (^Bristol 1741; <0x8x4 
Charlotte Hadfleld; 19 VI 

1828), English writer of varied career who 
(often while the printer waited) composed 
three series of jog-trot verses about the 
adventures of Dr Syntax, as letterpress to 
Rowlandson’s plates; artist and writer 
never meeting. 

Toxtr of Dr Syntax in Search of the Picture 
esque (18x2); Dance of Death and Donee of Life 
(with Rowlandson, x8x4-x6); Second Tour 
. . . m Search of Consolation (1820); Third 
Tour ... of a Wife (1821); Letters to 
Mariasme (1823).— Dr Syntaxes Three Tours^ 
ed. J. C. Hotton (with life and biblio., 1869). 

J. Grego, Rotclandson the Caricaturist (2 
volt, x88<v. R.M.H. 

Cornelia y VUlamltJana, Luciano Fran* 
CISCO (•Vich 1751; t*8x2), Spanish 


pla>'\vright. Not being a brilliant literary 
figure, he suffered heavily from his 
polemics with the witty Leandro Moratin. 
The bulk of his 130 pla>^ arc w'cak, 
pretentious historical dramas. More valu¬ 
able arc his realistic short plays of Ram6n 
de la Cruz’s t^pe, e.g. El alcalde proyectista. 

Idonieneo (1792); Ino y Tcmislo (1793); 
El tirano dc Omixiz (1793); tfa Andromaca 
(* 794 )- 

C. Cambronero, T.: su vida y su$ obras’, 
in Rev. Contemp. (1896). R.M.N. 

Comeaius: see KoMENStof*, Jan Amos. 

Comxnlre, Jean (^Amboise 25 III 1625; 
tParis 25 XII 1702), French Jesuit and 
Latin poet. A pupil of Vavasscur and 
member of the Paris PHiade (with 
Manage, Petit, Santeul, La Rue, Du 
Perrier and Rapin), he wrote odes on the 
Homtian pattern, fables in imitation of 
Phaedrus, epigrams, idylls, inscriptions 
etc., and composed religioxis poems after 
the Psalms. 

Carmina (2 vols, 1753). P.T. 

Commodianus (of uncertain date, 3rd- 
5th century), Christian Latin author of tw'o 
theological treatises, the Insiruciiones and 
Carmen Apologeticum^ in verse partly 
quantitative, partly accentual. 

Contmodiarri carmina, ed. B. Dombart, Corp, 
Script. EccL Lat., XV (1888); ed. E. Ludwtg 
(1878). A.J.D, 

Commynes, Philippe de (^1447 ? fAr- 
genton-Ch§teau 18 X 1511)> French 
chronicler. The son of a Flemish noble¬ 
man, he became the trusted adviser of 
Charles the Bold, duke of Burgundy. He 
abandoned his master in 1472 to join Louis 
XI of France, under whom he held im¬ 
portant office until the king’s death in 1483. 
After a period in disgrace he returned to 
favour in 1489, but failed to regain his 
former pre-eminent position. 

His Memoirs, which give the best eye¬ 
witness account of the reigns of Louis XI 
and Charles VIII, were written over the 
years 1489-98. His ability to link up 
events and to pick out those of real im¬ 
portance raises him high above the other 
chroniclers of the xsth century. His 
character studies reveal both shrewdness 
and a gift for observation. A love of 
moderation runs throughout the whole 
work. His style, though sometimes a little 
coixfused, is free from the exaggerated 
rhetoric of his day. 

Mimoires, ed. J. Calmette and C. DurviUe 
(3 vols, 1924-25). 

Sainte-Beuve, Cauteries du Lundi, I (i85t); 
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B. de Mandrot, ‘L'autoril^ hist, de P. de C.’, 
in Res-uc hist., 73-74 (igoo-oi); G. Charlicr, 

C. ( 1945 )- A-H.D. 

Compagni) Dino (•Florence c. 1255; 
ooFilippa [?]: -fibid. 26 II 1324), Italian 
chronicler. Florentine merchant; six 
times consul of the Arte della Seta', prior 
(1289, T301); Ronfalonier of justice (1293). 
A White Guelf, he was prior with Dante 
when the last White Signoria fell before the 
opposition of the Blacks (1301). He wrote, 
when young, poems in the Provencal style 
and later (1310-12) an important Cronua 
recounting with great immediacy the bitter 
struggles (which had culminated in the 
overthrow of his party) from the peace of 
cardinal Latini (1280) to the coronation in 
Rome of the emperor Henry VII (1312). 
This vivid narration, suffused with the 
author’s patriotism, religious faith and 
moral sensibility, is an essential back¬ 
ground for the study of the Divina 
Commedia, 

Opere, cd. Del Lungo (3 vols, 1879-87); 
La Crofiica, le fiittie e I'Intelligenza, ed. Pic- 
coli (1910); The Chronicle of D. C., tr. Bcnecke 
and Ferrers Howell (1906). M.W. 

Compiuta Donzella, La {fl. mid-x3th 
century), Florentine poet of whom three 
sonnets remain, expressing her reluctance 
to marry the man her father chose for her, 
and even to marry at all. 

E. Monaci, Cresloniasia ital. dei primi tecoli 

(1912)- 

G. Bertoni, II Duecenlo (and ed. 1930); L. 
Aazolina, La C. D. di Firenze (1902). K.F. 

Comte, Augusts (•Montpellier 19 I 1798; 
tParis s IX 1857), French philosopher. 
Comte was educated at the £colc Polytech¬ 
nique, and afterwards taught there. He 
was the secretary and disciple of Saint- 
Simon. He suffered sorely in his private 
life (he was married in 1825. but left his 
wife in 1842, after passing through a series 
of acute mental crises). For the next few 
years his life was complicated by a violent 
and mystical passion for Clotilde de Vaux, 
who died in 1846. Her influence, how¬ 
ever, remained and played a part in turning 
his positivism into a religion. Comte built 
his philosophy on the sciences, taking as 
his starting-point the ‘law of the three 
estates’. He was the sworn enemy of 
theology and metaphysics, and proclaimed 
the reign of the ‘positive spirit’ in every 
domain of human activity, but especially in 
sociology and politics. This doctrine 
(which he summed up in his CatdcIHsme 
positiviste, 1852) left its mark on the whole 
of the second half of the 19th century. 


particularly in France. Its effects can be 
seen in the work of Tainc, Renan, Littrc 
and others- 

Cours de philosophie positive (6 voLs, 1830— 
42); Systhne de philosophie positive (4 vols. 
*854); Correspondartce (4 vols, 1903-04). 

L. L.ev3'-Bruhl, La Philosophie de C. (1900); 
G. Dehermc, C. et son oeuvre, le positivisme 
(1909); M. Wolff, Le Roman de C. et de C. de 
Faux (1929): H. Gouhier, La Jeunesse de C. et 
la formation du positisAsme (1933). 

M.G.; J.P.R. 

Concolorcorvo, pseud, of Carlos Busta¬ 
mante ?, a Peruvian author otherwise un¬ 
known, who flourished in the mid-i8th 
century. He published El lazarillo de 
ciegos caminantes (‘The Guide of Blind 
Travellers’), ostensibly at Gijdn (Spain) in 
i 773 > really at Lima. It is an itinerary 
from Buenos Aires to Lima in which a 
satirical and picaresque but informative 
and objective account is given of the metro¬ 
politan and rural customs of the time. 

El lazarillo de ciegos caminantes (1773; 
repub. 1942): also ed. V. Garcfa Calderdn 
(in Biblioteca de eultura peruana, 1938) and M. 
Leguizamdn (1908). E.Sa. 

Condillac, Etienne Bonnot, Abb6 de 
(•Grenoble 30 IX 1714; fAbbaye de Flux 
3 VIII 1780), French philosophical writer. 
He was a leading contributor to Diderot’s 
Bncyclop^die and tutor to the prince of 
Parma (1758-67). His philosophy of 
sensationalism, developed from Locke, 
attributed the formation of the personality 
to sensations and experience, not to innate 
qualities. 

Essai sur I’origine des connoissances humaines 
(1746); TrasU des systhnes (1749); Traiti des 
sensations (1754).— (Euvres pMosophiques, ed. 
G. Le Roy (1947). 

P. Picavet, Les Idiologtus (1891); G. de 
Baguenault de Puchesse, C. (1910): Z. Q. 
Schaupp, The Naturalism of C. (1926). 

G.B. 

Condorcet, Marie-Jean-Antoine- 
Nicolas Caritat, Marquis de (*Ribemont 
17 IX 1743; C01786 Sophie de Grouchy; 
fBourg-la-Reine 29 III 1794), French 
economist, sociologist and mathematician. 
He was inspector-general of the mint under 
Louis XVI and became politically promin¬ 
ent during the Revolution. Implicated 
with the Girondins in their fall, he died a 
few hours after his arrest, having probably 
taken poison. His RdfJextons sur le com¬ 
merce des bids (1786) links him with the 
physiocrats, Quesnay and Turgot. His 
Esqttisse d’un tableau hisiorique des progris 
de I’esprit humain (1794) is an excellent 
synthesis of 18th-century thought. 
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(Euvr^Sy cd. M. F. Arsgo and A. Condorcct- 
O'Connor (12 vols, 1847-49); Correspondence 
tnedite Cofidorcet’^Turgot 770—79), cd. C. 
Henr>' (1882). 

F. Picavct. Les Ideologues (1891); J. F. E. 
Robinct, C. (1893). G.B. 

Confucius, romanized form of K*ung fu« 
tzu, *Thc blaster K*ung\ title of K'ung 
Ch‘iu (•Tsou 551?; iibid, 479 bx. ?), 
Chinese philosopher. The biography of 
Confucius has gained an inunense number 
of apocryphal elements at the hands of his 
followers and enemies. Legend already 
abounds in his earliest biography by SsO- 
ma Ch‘ien. The picture which the Lun^yO 
gives is of a teacher of deep spiritual char- 
actcr» with a strong sense of mission; yet 
without the willingness to compromise, 
necessary to secure the political employ* 
ment which he sought throu^out his life. 
For this end he left his native state of Lu 
c* 495 and \isited a succession of states; 
he returned unsuccessful to Lu in 484. 

The authorship or editorship of all the 
Confucian classics (q.v.) has at some time 
been attributed to him. The most extreme 
view is that of K'ang Yu*wei who main* 
tained that Confucius wrote all the classics, 
apart from tlie 'forgeries' of Liu Hsin. 
The strongest traditions arc for hJs selec¬ 
tion of the Shi/i-ching (in approximately its 
present form) from a former collection of 
3,000 poems, and for his editorship of the 
Ch^un^chUu ('Annals of Lu') in such a way 
as to express * praise or blame ’ towards the 
persons recorded. The whole question 
is one of continuing controversy. Of his 
collected sayings, the Lun-yQ, while un¬ 
doubtedly containing parts from early col¬ 
lections perhaps of sth-4th centuries B.c., 
is probably not older than and century 
B.C.; the Ckia-yd is of a later date. 

Lun^yQ (The Analects of Confucius^ tr. A. 
Waley, 1938; see also J. Lcgge, The Chineu 
Classics, I, anded. 1893); Chia^yHiLesEntretieru 
FarnUiers de Cotfuebu, tr. C. de Harlez, 1889; 
see also R. P. Kramers, K*ung TsCi Chia YO, 
1950).—H. G. Creel, C. The Man and the 
Myth (1^51 ; contains a good biblio.). A.R.D. 

Congreve, William (•Bardsey, Yorkshire 
II 1669/70; fLondon 19 I i 7 ^ 9 )» English 
dramatist. Educated at Trinity College, 
Dublin, Congreve seems to have considered 
a legal career but turned to writing—with 
the aid of several sinecures. He was 
attractive and popular and amongst hia 
friendships were those with Dryden and 
Vanbrugh, Anne Bracegirdle and Hen¬ 
rietta, duchess of Marlborough. HJs 
writings include lyrics, tragedy, opera and 
a masque, but it was in comedy that he ex¬ 
celled. His initial success as a dramatist 


was tempered by the disappointing recep¬ 
tion of The H Vay 0/ The World {1700), his 
best play, and he wrote little more. His 
polished wit is poetic as well as satiric, and 
his best characters—Millamant and Mira¬ 
bel—arc equipped for the comedy of man¬ 
ners with the necessary' sophistication but 
arc given also a complex humanity which 
provides both dramatic relief and satiric 
commentary. 

The Old Bauhclour (1693); The Double- 
Dealer (1694); Lat e for Late (1695); The 
Mourning Bride (1697); The Judgement of 
Paris (1701); hieognita: or^ Im's and Duty re^ 
concii'd. A Natela ed. H. F. B. Breit-Smith 
(1922).— Works^ cd. M. Summers (4 vols, 
1923); Works^ cd. B. Dobr^fc (2 vols, 1925-28). 

B. Dobrdc, Pestoralion Comedy (1924); 
D. C. Taylor, K'. C. (1931); J. C- Hodijcs, 
W, C. (1941). B.H. 

Comngton» John (^Boston 10 VIII 1825; 

23 X 1869), ^glish classical scholar 
and editor of Virgil, whose translations 
include the Aeneid in the ballad-metre of 
Scott and the Iliad in Spenserian stanzas. 

Agamemnon (1848); Virgil (3 voU, 1861-68); 
Odes of Horace (1863); Aeneid (1866); Iliad 
(1868); Horace: Satires^ Epnstles and Ars 
Poetica (1869 ).—Miscellaneous Writings (with 
memoir by H. J. S. Smith, 1872). RJVl.H, 

Conon dc Bdthune (V.1250; fConstan- 
tinoplc 17 XII 1219 or 1220), French lyric 
poet. Belonging to an illustrious Picard 
family, he took the Cross in 1189, but is 
said to have returned to France almost im¬ 
mediately. He pla>*ed an important part 
in the fourth crusade (1202-04), appearing 
several times as spokesman for the Latins 
in their dealings %vith the Greek emperors 
Alexius III and IV. Conon became one 
of the leading political figures of the Latin 
empire, seneschal (1217) and regent (2219). 
His ten extant poems are conventional 
courtly lyrics, but are marked by firmness 
of touch and vigour of expression. His 
two crusading pieces are among the first to 
blend crusading zeal with the courtly 
theme of separation from one's lady. 

Les Chansons de C, de 5 ., cd. A. Wallen^ 
skeld (1922). F.W. 

Coluradit Hermann (^jessnitz 12 VII 
1862; tWUrzburg 8 III 1890), German 
poet and novelist, who burnt out rapidly, 
after struggles with ill-health and poverty, 
and a feverish early start in literature. A 
pioneer naturalist, he wrote the introduc¬ 
tion * Unser Credo' to the anthology 
Modeme Dichterchnraktere, and was among 
the more gifted poets of the movement, yet 
the total effect of his work w*as strident and 
crude. His novels owed much to Zola: 
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Adam Mensch (1889) caused him to be 
prosecuted for obscene blasphemy—but 
acquitted. 

Lieder eines Sundert (1887); Drutalitalen 
(1886); P/»r<«e«(i887 ).—Gesammelte SchrifUn, 
cd. P. Ssymank and G. W. Peters (3 vols, 
1911). 

O. Hachtmann, ' H. C.’, in Mituldl. Lebem- 
hildcr, I (1926). H.A.P. 

Conrart^ Valentin (•Valenciennes 1603 ; 
tParis 23 IX 167s), French man of letters. 
'Fhc literary reunions held in his house 
from 1629 developed under Richelieu’s 
patronage into the French Academy of 
which Conrart was the first permanent 
secretary. 

A. Mabillc dc Ponchcville, I'. C., le pire de 
I'AcadSnie fraufaise (1935). G.B. 

Conscience, Hendrik (•Antwerp 3 X 
1812; fBrussels 10 IX 1883), Flemish 
novelist, son of a French father and a 
Flemish mother, volunteer in the Belgian 
army of 1830, politician and civil servant. 
The principal exponent of Flemish 
romanticism, he is at the same time a 
writer of European rank, as is evident from 
the many translations of his works. His 
first successful novel, De Leeuto van 
Vlaenderen, the epic of the Battle of the 
Golden Spurs, is the most popular book in 
Flemish literature; its fascinating glow and 
powerful pathos is also found in his other 
historical novels. In the forties he was 
more attracted to reality and embarked on 
sociological novels and stories in which 
descriptive and moralizing features domin¬ 
ate. About 1850 he wrote some delightful 
talcs of country life which are among the 
best western European romanticism has 
produced. A true novelist and a bom 
artist with a wide range of sentiment, he 
was influenced by romantic views, and 
idealized man and nature. With his 
hundred or so novels he is the prime mover 
of the Flemish literary renaissance of the 
19th century. 

Historical Novels : De Leeuto van Vlaen¬ 
deren (1838; 64 Ger., 21 Fr., 3 Eng., trs); 
Jacob van Artevelde (1849); De Boerenkrijg 
(1853); De Kerels van vlaanderen (1870).— 
ooctoLOCiCAL Novels : Sisha van Roosemael 
(184a); Het geluk van rijk le aijn (1855); Het 
goudland (1862); Bavo en Lieveken (1865).— 
Stories: Rikhe-Tikke-Tak (1845); Blinde 
Rojo (1850); De hoteling (1850); Baes 
Gansendonck (1850) ; De arme edelman (1851); 
De groolmoeder (1853).— Geschiedenis nnjner 
jeugd (autobiog., il6i).--Volledige Werken 
(10 vols, 1867-79; 6 vols, 1884-86); Sammlung 
ausgetodhlter Schrijten (Ger. tr. 75 vols, 
1846 ff.); CEuvret computes (Fr. tr., 60 vols. 


1854-85; II vols, 1886-88); Compute Works 
(Eng. tr., Baltimore, 1867). 

E. de Bock, H. C. en de opkomst van de 
Vlaatmche romantiek (1919; 2nd ed. 1943); 
A. Jacob, Brieftoisseling i83y~i85i (1913—14); 
R. Zellweger, Les ddbuls du roman ruslique 
z8j6-iSso (1941). R.F.L. 

Constable, Henry (^1562; fLidge 9 X 
1613), English poet. Educated at Cam¬ 
bridge, Constable became a Roman 
Catholic and spent most of his life in 
France, but returned to England tem¬ 
porarily after the accession of James I. 
lie wrote melodious but eclectic verse on 
Petrarchan, pastoral and religious themes. 

Diana (1592; augmented, 1594; repr. S. 
I^c, Elizabethan Sonnets, II, 1904); England’s 
Helicon (contains 4 pastorals by Constable, 
1600); Spirituall Sonnettes (ist pr. T. Park, 
Heliconia, II, 1815); Diana, Sonnets and Poems, 
cd. W. C. Harlitt (1859). 

L. E. Kastner, 'Elizabethan Sonneteers and 
the French Poets’, in Mod. Lang. Rev., Ill 
(1908); J. A. Scott, Les Sonruts Elisabithaim 
(1929); L. C. John, The Elizabethan Sonnet 
Sequences (1938). W.A.A. 

Constable, John (fl. 1520), Latin epigram¬ 
matist. He studied at Oxford where he 
was regarded as an excellent poet and 
rhetorician. 

Epigrammata (Ric. Pynson, London, 1520}. 

S.J.L. 

Constant de Rebecque, Benjamin 
(•L ausanne 25 X 1767; <*>1789 Wilhelmina 
von Cramm, coi8o8 Charlotte von Har- 
dertberg; +Paris 8 XII 1830), French 
politician and novelist. He came of an old 
Calvinist family which had taken refuge in 
Switzerland at the time of the revocation of 
the edict of Nantes, but became a French 
subject to further his political ambitions. 
He was deputy for the Sarthe and later for 
the Bas-Rhin. In 1830 he was appointed 
president of the legislative committee of 
the Council of State. He was a pioneer in 
the study of comparative religion and one 
of the founders of French liberalism whose 
political writings have lost little of their 
freshness. He belongs to the transition 
from the 18th to the 19th centuries and his 
life and work are classic examples of the 
conflict between ‘head’ and ‘heart’. 
Adolphe (1816), one of the supreme master¬ 
pieces of the analytical novel, is partly 
autobiographical and describes the conflict 
between Constant and Mme de Staftl in 
the setting of his liaison with Anna 
Lindsay. 

Adolphe, tr. J. M. Murry in The Conquat 
of Death (1951).— I’Bsprit de conquSte et de 
rusurpation (1814); De la Religion (5 vols, 
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1824-31); Melanges df Ittltraiurc ft df poli^ 
tique (182^) ; CEutres politiques (1874); Journaux 
xniimfi, ed. A. Roulin and C. Roth (1952, only 
complete text); Le CahUr rouge (1907 ; The Red 
S^oie^Book^ tr. N. Cameron, 1948); Cecile, tr. 
N. Cameron (1952).— 1^tires d Mme R^camier, 
jSoj—jo {1882); Lett res d sa Jamille (1888); 
Correspondanee de B, C. ft d'Anna Lindsay 
(1933); B. C, et Mme de Stael—Lettres d 
un ami (1949). 

G. Rud]er» La Jeurtesse de B. C. jy6y~-q4 
(1909); C. Du Bos, Grandeur et tmshe de B. C. 
(1946); H. Nicolson, B. C, {1949). M.T. 

Constantine^ 15th-century Orthodox 
chronicler. Of Bulgarian origin, he settled 
in Serbia where he promoted the spread of 
learning, drew up a comprehensive s>'stem 
of Old Slavonic grammar and orthography, 
and wrote the life of his patron, the despot 
Stevan. 

S. Stanojevi^, in Arch. f. Slav. Philol., 18 
(1896); S. Rozanov, in Izvcstija pctrogradske 
akademije, 9 (1906). S.C. 

Constantine Vn Porphyrogenitus 
(*905; t 959 )» Byzantine emperor. First 
as minor, then under the vigorous co¬ 
emperor Romanus I Lecapenus, Con¬ 
stantine VII had little opportunity for 
active intervention in politics. He was by 
inclination a scholar and patron of the arts 
and he is closely associated with the 
Macedonian renaissance. He supported a 
flourishing school of historiography and 
himself wrote a history of his grandfather 
Basil I. He also instigated the compila¬ 
tion of oflicial handbooks designed to pre¬ 
serve imperial traditions of administration 
and ceremonial foi^ his son and for later 
generations. The De Cerenioniis and the 
De Admxmetrando Imperio vtere produced 
under Constantine's supervision and cer¬ 
tain sections written by the emperor him¬ 
self. They are among the most valuable 
sources for Byzantine history and civiliza¬ 
tion. The De Thematibus was an early 
work of Constantine’s and draws largely on 
standard authors from classical to Byzan¬ 
tine times. 

Ed. I. Bekker (3 vols, 1829-40, with Latin 
tr.); De eeremoniis, ed. A. Vogt (1935 ff., with 
Fr. tr.); De adminutrando, ed. G. Moravesik 
(x949, with Eng. tr. by R. J. H. Jenkins); De 
thematibus, ed. A. Fertusi (1952). 

A. Rambaud, Uempire gree au dtxiime 
siicle: Cmstantin Porphyroginite (1870); S. 
Runciman, The Emperor Romarms Lecaperms 
(1929)- J.M.H. 

Constantine Manasses HiiBj), Metro¬ 
politan of Naupactus and Byzantine 
author. He wrote a chronicle of world 
history to xo8i in political verse, and also 


rhetorical works, poetry and other writings, 
some now lost and some still unpublished. 

Bretiarium historiae metricum, cd. I. Bekker 
(1837, with Latin tr ); Migne, Pair. Gr.^ 127 
{with Latin tr.). J.M.H. 

Conti> -Antonio (•Padua 22 1 1677; 
tPndua 6 IV 1749), Italian poet and 
dnunatist. Abate \ Platonist; mathe¬ 
matician; widely travelled; a friend of 
Xew'ton and Leibniz. Conti wrote 4 
Roman tragedies in blank verse (1726-47); 
his Giulio Cesare is a solemn version of 
Julius Caesar by Shakespeare {' the English 
Corneille’), ‘corrected' to confomi with 
the classical doctrines of the French 
theatre. Other works include literar>- 
treatises and translations from \^irgil, 
Anacreon and Pope {Riccio rapito). 

Tragedie {Giunio Bruto^ Marco Brulo, Druso, 
Giulio Cesare, 1751); Prose e Poesie (2 vols, 
» 739 » 1756). 

A. Salza, Uabate A, e le sue tragedie 
(1898); H. Quigley, 'Italian criticism in the 
18th century*, in MAanges Hauvette (1934). 

M.W. 

Conti^ GifSTO DE* (•isSg?; fRhi'tni 
19 XI 1449), Italian poet at the court of 
Sigismondo Malatcsta at Rimini. His 
Lq Bella Mano, uTitten in 1440, is one of 
the best of the early volumes of lyrics in 
imitation of Petrarch. 

La Bella Mano (1472), ed. with biog. G. M. 
Mazzuchelli (1753). 

L. Venditti, G. de* C, e U suo Cansoniere 
(1903}. C.P.B. 

Contreras^ Ai-onso de (•Madrid 1582; 
fafter 1640?), Spanish autobiographer,who 
describes his adventurous life as a soldier 
in Italy, as a corsair in the Aegean, os a 
hermit in Aragon. It is very racy, and, 
where it can be tested, seems to be true. 
Lope de Vega dedicated a play to lum. 

Vida del capitdn Alonso de Contreras^ cd. M. 
Serrano y Sonz (2900; The Life of Captain 
A. de C., tr. C. A. Phillips, 2926). E.M.W. 

Contreras, Jer( 5 nimo de (late x6th cen¬ 
tury), Spanish novelist. He was a captain 
who held an offleiaJ post in Naples. His 
most famous book, the Selva de Aventuras 
(before 1565), contains the adventures of a 
man who travelled to forget his unhappy 
love. It was later put on the Index. He 
also published two miscellanies. 

Bibl. Autores Esp., III. E.M.W. 

CookCf John, English dramatist who wrote 
the successful comedy Greeners Tu Quoque 
(2614), treatings well-known Elizabethan 
actor. 
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Grfcw*s Tu Quoque, or, 7he C'ittU Onllant, 
ed. 'r. Hcywood (1622); repr- Hazl$it*s Dodt^ 
XI ; ropr. Tudor Facsimile Texts (1913). 

B-L.J. 

Cooke, John Eston (•Virginia 3 XI 1830; 

1867 ^lan'Pagc: Va. 27 IX 

i886)> American novelist and biographer 
who has celebrated the landscape and 
history of his native state in a series of 
novels depicting it in nostalgic perspective. 

Leather Stocking and Silk (1854); Youth 0/ 
Jefferson (1854); Last of the Foresters (1856); 
Henry St John, Gent (1859); Surrey of Eagle's 
Nest (1866). 

J. W. Davidson. Living Writers of the South 
(1869); J. O. Beatv,^. E. C.. Virginian (1922). 

R.M.H. 

Cooper, Anthony Ashlby, 3rd Earl of 
Shaftesbury (•London 26II 1670/1 ;coVIII 
1709 Jane Ewer; fNaplcs 4 II 1712/3), 
English politician and philosopher whose 
education was conducted by Locke in accor¬ 
dance with T/iotights Concerrung Education. 
From Winchester (1683-86) Shaftesbury 
travelled abroad, and studied privately at 
home. M.P. for Poole (1695) he was a 
bitter opponent of France. Affected by 
Cambridge platonism he was influential in 
restating for the 18th century in its own 
terms aesthetic and critical commonplaces 
of the renaissance. 

SolUo<fu\\ Of Advice to an Author (1710); 
Charactenstseks (1711; rev. 1714; ed. J. M. 
Kobertson, 1900). 

R. L. Brett, The Third Earl of Shaftesbury 
(t9St). B.L.J. 

Cooper, James Fenimore (•Burlington, 
N.J. 15 IX 1789; om8i I Susan DcLancey; 
fCooperstown, N.Y. 28 III 1863), Amcri- 
can novelist, social critic. He produced 
more than flfty books: frontier and sea 
novels, allegorical and satirical talcs, his¬ 
tory, travel sketches and social criticism. 
Boyhood life in a New York pioneer settle¬ 
ment provided background for his famous 
Leatherstocking scries, flve novels giving 
a sweeping and noble picture of the woods¬ 
man and the Indian. His years at sea 
(1806-11), after dismissal from Yale, 
furnished material for the flrst realistic 
transcripts of sea adventure. European 
experiences (1826-33) g^ve him perspec¬ 
tive to explain Americans to Europeans, to 
point to the development of democracy 
and the meaning of America. 

77 /e Spy (1821); The Pioneers (1823); The 
Pilot: A Tale of the Sea (1823); The Last of the 
Mohicans (1826); TVie t^airie (1827); The Red 
i?wer (1828); Sketches of StoiVsertand (1836); 
Gleanings in Europe (1837); The History of itie 
Navy of the United States of America (1839); 


TIte Pathfinder (1840); The Deerslayer (1841); 
The Wing^and^Wing (1842); Satanstoe (1845). 
—The Works of J, F. C. (33 vols. 1895-1900); 
Correspondence of J. F. ccl. J. F. Cooper 
(2 vols, 1922); J. F. C.: Rcpresrntatix'e Selec¬ 
tions, cd. R. E. Spillcr (1936). 

T. R. Loun$bur>', J. F. C. (1882); R. E. 
Spillcr, F. C.: Critic of His Times (1931); 
W. B, S. Clymcr, J. F. C. (t<>oo); H. W. Boyn¬ 
ton, F. C. (1931). H.L.C. 

Cooper, Thomas (•Leicester 20 III 1805; 
001834 Susanna Chaloner; fLincoln 15 
VII 1892), English poet and reflective 
writer, sometime chartist and later itinerant 
preacher, w*ho WTOte his radical epic, The 
Purgatory of Suicides: a Pmon Rhyme 
(1845), ^*hile serv'ing two years for sedition 
in Stafford jail. Later works reflect his 
spiritual development. 

IFue Sous and Modern Instances (1845 ; also 
written in Stafford jail); Paradise of Martyrs: 
a Faith Rhyme (1873).— Nov’ELs: Alderman 
Ralph (1853); r//e Family Feud (1854).— 
Various: Life of C. (1872); Collected Poetical 
Works (1877); Thoughts at Four Score (1885). 

R. Conklin, C. the Chartist (1935). 

R.M.H. 

Coomhert, Dirck Volkertsz (•Amster¬ 
dam 1522; 00Cornelia Symonsd.; tGouda 
29 X 1590), Dutch engraver, moral thcolo- 
gist, poet and playwright. In 1572 Coom- 
hert was secretary to the States of Holland, 
but had to take refuge in Cleve (where 
Goltzius learned etching from him) until 
^ 577 - Fof years he lived at Haarlem 
as a notary. In 1588 he moved flrst to 
Delft and then to Gouda. Coomhert 
started his literary carder with translations 
(Cicero’s De officiis^ Seneca’s De beneficiis^ 
the Odyssey\ Boccaccio’s Dccamerone 
{Vijftigh Lustighe Historien)). His original 
poetry is still strongly influenced by the 
rcderijkcrs {Lof van de Ghevanghenisse, the 
comedies, the Lied-^boeck). His prose 
works on the other hand show him as an in¬ 
veterate renaissance crusader for the purity 
of the native language. Of his more than 
hundred prose worl^ (among which are a 
great number of pamphlets against the 
Calvinists), which reveal his spirituality 
and perfectionism, his main work is 
Zedekitnsi (1586), a stoical ethic modelled 
on the ancient writers or rather the 
humanists. 

Biblio. by Th. J. I. Arnold in Bibl. Belg.; 
D. V. C/s Wercken (3 vols, 1633); XX Lus¬ 
tighe Historien^ etc., cd. G. A. Nauta (1903); 
De DoUttgevan Vlysse^ cd. Th. Weevers (1939); 
*Comedie \*an de Rijcke Man’, ed. N. v. d. 
I^an, in Noordnederl. Rederijkersspelen (1941); 
*Coniedie van Lief cn Leed’, ed. P. v. d. 
Meulen, in De comedies van C. (1946); Zede- 
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kunst^ da! is Wtlletemkuusu, cd. B Becker 

(1942). 

B. Becker, Bronnen tot de ktnrxis \<in het 
Itvm en de uerken van D. V. C. (1028) and 
m Nieuw Ncdcrl. Biogr. Woordenb.. X (1937): 

Wee vers, C.*z Dotinge van Ulysse (1934) 
and Coomherfs and Chapman's Odysseys', 
m Eng btud., XVIII (,936); B. Becker; in 
Cntisch Buiretin (1940); H. Bonger, D. V. C. 
(> 941 ): G. Kuiper, L. Cornelius Valerius en 
Sebastiarms Foxius MorziUus als bronnen van C. 
(1941); G. StUiveling. ‘C. en zijn Liedbock’, 

(« 94 i); A. Zijden-eld. ‘C.'s 
^?i; “*„Tijdschr. V. Nederl. T. & Lett., 

Meulen, 'C. en Colijn v. 
lOj&sele , in Nieuwe Taalgids. XL (1947) and 
Over de datermg van C.’s Abrahams 
U^^nck in Tydschr. v. Nederl. T. & Lett., 
LXV (with reply by A. Zijdervcld, ibid.); 
Rufus M. Jones, Spiritual Reformers in the 
loth and ijth centurits (1914). JJ.M. 

Cop, Matija (• 2 irovnica 26 I 1707; 
t6 VII 1835), Slovene philologist and 
critic. Educated in Slovenia and Austria, 
he acquired a wide knowledge of European 
languages and literature and became the 
most learned Slovene of his generation. 
He wrote the first thorough history of 
Slovene literature and exercised a great 
formative influence on F. PreJeren. 

Slovenaika Knjiievna Istorija (1864). 

S.C. 

Copernicus, Nicolaus, Polish Mikolaj 
Kopernik (•Thom 19 H 1473; fFrauen- 
burg 24 V 1543), founder of modem 
astronomy. Studied mathematics and 
astronomy in Cracow (1491-96), canon law 
and medicine (simultaneously with work 
on astronomy) in Italy (-1505). From 
150s he was canon of Frauenburg. His 
De revolutionibus orbiitm coelestium, prob> 
ably complete by 1517, was first published 
(with the unauthorized preface of a 
Protestant theologian, to conciliate estab¬ 
lished prejudices) in 1542. The helio¬ 
centric theory of the universe was, despite 
the revolution in thought it inaugurated, 
the work of a devout Christian (cf. his 
Sepum suUra, odes on the Infancy of 
Christ). 

L. Prowe, N. C. (2 vols, 1883-84); W. E. 
Peuckert, N.K. (1943); A. Armitage, N. C. 
(t 95 o). F.P.P. 

Copland, Robert!.^. i5o8;tiS47 ?), Eng¬ 
lish author and printer originally working 
for Wynkyn dc Worde. Copland first used 
a ‘ comma * in a black-letter book, The Hye 
Way to the Spyttel Home (1535). He wrote 
and translated popular literature. 

The Complaynte of them ... to late marked 
(>535 ?)i cd. J. P. Collier (1863): <^loJBraint~ 
fords Testament (>560?), cd. F. J. Fumivall 
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(1871); The Hyc Hoy to the Spyttel House 
(* 535 )» cd. A. V. Judges (1930). 

H. R Plomcr. R. C.\ in Trans. Biblio. 
Soc,, III (1896). B.L.J. 

Copley, .AsTHONTy (•1567; ocaftcr 6 1 
1590,1; titaly? 1607?), English Roman 
Catholic poet, who, though lo>"al, suffered 
imprisonment. He wrote anti-Jesuit pam- 
phlets, supported Lady .\rabclla Stuart’s 
conspiracy, confessed and was pardoned. 

B'l/r fitus and fancies (1595); A Fig for 
Fortune (*596), repr. Spenser Soc. (1883). 

B.L.J. 

Copp^e, FRAXCIS-JOACHIM-fioOCARD- 
FRAN901S (•Paris 26 I 1842; fibid. 23 V 
} 9 ^ 7 )> French poet, pla>’>vright and novel¬ 
ist. Copp6e was bom in humble circum- 
st^ces and first worked as a clerk in the 
ministry of war. He achiev ed litcrar\* suc¬ 
cess with his play ie Passant (*869) in 
which Sarah Bernhardt acted. He was 
appointed librarian to the Senate and to 
the Com^dic Fran9ai$c, and was elected to 
the French Academy in 1884. He early 
came under the influence of the Parnassian 
school, but later turned to a more simple 
and prosaic form of verse and became 
kno\m as the ‘poet of the humble*. His 
verse plays, on moral and patriotic themes, 
though famous in their day are now for¬ 
gotten* His novels suffer from excessive 
sentimentality, relieved by an occasional 
excursion in to realism. 

Verse: Le Reliquaxre (1866); Les IntimiUs 
(1868); La CrH)e des Forgerons (1869); Les 
Pohnes Modemes (1869); Zir HumbUs (187a); 
Le Cahier Rouge (1874); Olivur (1875); Contes 
en vers (1881-87); Les Paroles sincires (1890}; 
Pohnes d'aniour et de Undresse (1927).— Plays : 
Le Luthier de Crhnone (1877); Les Jacobites 
(1885); Pour la Couronne (1895).— Short 
Stories: Une Idyile pendant le Siege (1875); 

7 AnOiologiet (1882-1903); Souvenirs (7 vol$, 
1890-1910 ).—computes \o\s^ 1885- 
19^); Poiries confutes (3 vols, 1923-25). 

H. Schoen, P. C., Vkommeet lepoite (1910); 
L. LeMeur, LavieetVeetwrede F, 0.(1933). 

M.G.; J.P.R. 

Coquillart, GuxLLAU^rE (•Reims 1450?; 
tiWd. 12 V 15x0), French poet and 
dramatist, canon of Reims. In his verse, 
which shows him to be a remarkably 
broad-minded cleric, he makes fun of the 
customs and abuses of his day and de¬ 
scribes them with realism, in the manner 
of Villon. He wrote some farces and 
dramatic monologues. His expression is 
sometimes careless and obscure, but he 
possesses an extensive and picturesque 
vocabulary. 

(Euvres^ cd. P. Tarb6 (1847); A. Longnon, 
*Les deux Coquillart’, in Romania, XXIX 
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(iQOo), G. Fans, ' Lc pofelc G. Coquillarl’, in 
jM/langes de lilt. fran(., ed. M. Roques (1912). 

A.H.D. 

Corazzini, Sergio (•Rome 6 II 1886; 
\ibid. 18 VI 1907), Italian poet. Despite 
his early death from consumption 
Corazzini wrote enough in his 4 brief years 
of literary activity to be considered by 
later generations as the founder of the so- 
called poesia crepuscolare, which flourished 
in Italy during the first two decades of 
the 20th century. Corazzini’s poems, like 
those of his fellow-poet Gozzano, arc 
wistful, melancholy and tinged tvith irony. 

Le Dolcesze (1904); L'Amaro CalUe (1905); 
Le Aureole (1905); Piccolo Libro Inutile (1906); 
Libroper la Sera della Domenica (1907). 

L. rontana, ‘Evolution Po^tique dc S. C.’, 
in Rev. dcs Etudes Ital., 3 (1938). J.F.C. 

Corbechon, Jean {fl. 14th century), 
French translator. Chaplain to Charles V 
of France, at whose request he translated 
into French the Liber de Proprietatibtis by 
Bartholomew Anglicus (1372)- 

C. Hcrfrey-Rey, ‘J. C., traductcur de Bar- 
th^lcmy I’Anglais’, in Positions dcs theses, 
Ecolc dcs Chartes (1944). A.H.D. 

Corbet, Richard (•Ewell 1582; fNorwich 
28 VII 1635), English poet. Bishop of 
Oxford (1624), then of Norwich (1632), 
Corbet was a bitter enemy of Puritanism. 
His poetry, however, consists mainly of 
jovial ballads and satires. 

Certain Elegant Poems (1647), cd. O. Gil¬ 
christ (1807). 

A. k Wood, AUtenae Oxonienses, II, ed. P. 
Bliss (1820): J. E. V. Crofts, ‘Life of Bishop 
C.', in Essays and Studies Eng. Assn. (1924). 

W.A.A. 

Corbi6re, £douaro Joachim, known as 
Tristan (•Coat-Congar, Ploujean (Finis- 
tire) 18 VII 1845; +Morlaix i III 1875), 
French poet. His poetry divides into two 
groups. The first expresses the grimmer 
aspects of his native Brittany, the other the 
intimate stresses of the divided individual. 
The deliberate ruggedness of much of his 
verse is a positive reaction against roman¬ 
ticism and had a considerable influence 
on contemporary Anglo-Saxon poetry. 

Les Amours jaunes \ 1891: 1012). 

J. Laforgue, Melanges posthumes (1903); R. 
Martineau, T. C. (1904; 1925); A. Amoux, 
Une Arne et pas de violon (1929); P. Quennell, 
Baudelaire and the Symbolists (1929); P. 
Rousselot, T. C. (1951; best intro.). M.T. 

Cordier, Mathurin (*1479; +Geneva 
8 IX 1564), French humanist. The 
teacher of Calvin at the College de la 


Marche (1523), he was converted to the 
Reform and passed his later years in 
Switzerland. His works are all gram¬ 
matical or pedagogical, 

CoUoquiorum libri IV ad pueros in Latino 
sermone exereendos (1554); Civiliti puirile 
(1560; a treatise on manners for children). 

E. A. Berthault, De M. C. (187s); R- 
Barroux, in Diet, des lettres francaises, I (1951). 

F.W. 

Cordus, Euricius (•Simshausen c. i486; 
fBremen 24XII 1535), German humanist, 
poet, doctor and botanist, one of Mutian’s 
circle at Erfurt. His Latin epigrams are 
one of the best products of German 
humanism and were praised (and bor¬ 
rowed) by Lessing. 

Epigrommata (1520 ff.), ed. K. Krause 
(1892); Opera poetica omnia, cd. Meibom 
(1614). 

K. Krause, E. C. (z vols, 1879); W. Stamm- 
Icr, Von der Mystik ziim Barock (1948). 

D.G.D. 

Cores! (•Tirgoviste ?), was the author of 
the first printed Rumanian books still ex¬ 
tant which he translated from Serbian. 
The only thing knotvn about Cores! is that 
he was a deacon and printed his twenty- 
two religious books between 1557 and 
1588. Only two imperfect copies exist of 
his Psaltirea which was printed in both 
Rumanian (1570) and Slavonic (1577). 

Evanghelia (1560-61); Tdlcul Evangheliilor 
(1564) > Molitverticul romdnese{i$f>^)\ Liturghia 

(1570)- 

L. Predcacu, Duircmul C. (1933). A.V.W. 

Coriima, Greek lyric poet from Tanagra 
(late 6th century B.C.). Wrote on Boeotian 
subjects in Boeotian. Criticized Pindar 
and was called by him a Boeotian sow. 

E. Diehl, Anthologia Lyrica Graeca (1949); 
J. M. Edmonds, Lyra Graeca (192a, with tr.). 

T.B.L.W. 

Corio, Bernardino (•Milan 8 III 2459; 
fiStz ?), Italian historian. His history of 
Milan, commissioned by Lodovico il Moro 
and published in 1503, is the earliest 
Italian work on the subject. 

Historia di Milano (1503), ed. >vith biog. E. 
De Magri (1855). 

F. Gabotto, ‘B. C.’, in Vita Nuova, a 

(1890). C.P.B. 

Corippus, Flavius Cresconius (6th cen¬ 
tury A.D.), African Latin author of a his¬ 
torical epic, the lohannis, important for the 
history and topography of N. Africa, and 
the panegyric In laudem Itutini Augusti 
tmnoris. 

Ed. I. Portsch in Afon. Germ. Hist., Ilf 
(1879). A.J.D. 




Cornazzano, Antonio (•Piacenza 1429; 
tFerrara 1484), Italian poet and impro%nser. 
During his ser\ice under the Sforza. 
Colleoni and Estensi he wrote treatises in 
verse, lives of famous men and numerous 
poems. 

Vita di Nostra Donna (1471); Opera 
bellissima de I*arte militar (1493); Proverhi dt 
m. A. C. in faceiU (1525); Sonelti e Canzorn 

(1503). 

C. Poggialiv Memorie per la storia Utter aria 
di Piacenza (1789); M. A. Silvestri, Antenati e 
famiglia di A. C. (1914). C.P.B. 

Corneille, Pierre (•Rouen 6 VI 1606; 
001640 or 1641 Marie de Lamp^ri^rc; 
tParis 30 IX 1684), French dramatist. 
Sprung from a prosperous family of 
Norman lasers, Corneille was educated 
by the Jesuits at Rouen, qualified for the 
bar but, preferring not to plead (he 
stammered), bought t%vo judicial posts and 
became a magistrate in his native town. 
His first play, Mdlite (1630), was a comedy, 
inspired, he said, by frustration in love. 
Acted in Paris by Mondor>'^s troupe (later 
the Theatre du Marais), its success evoked 
seven other plays in quick succession, 
five of them comedies. Probably in 
January 1637 Mondory produced Le Cid, 
at first styled a tragi-comedy. This half¬ 
romantic play, which nevertheless estab¬ 
lished in practice French classical tragedy, 
was criticized for imperfectly observing 
the unities by the newly-founded French 
Academy which examined it on Richelieu’s 
orders. Corneille remained silent for 
three years, then gave Horace, Cinna and 
Polyeucte, usually considered his master¬ 
pieces. Declining success led him to 
abandon the theatre zitev Pertharite (1652), 
but he returned in 1659, wrote much 
experimental work including spectacular 
‘fairy’ plays {piices is mackinet) and soon 
had to compete with the rising star of 
Racine. His Tite el Bdrdruce (1670) 
marked his failure to compete with the 
younger dramatist in a play on the same 
subject. His last years were darkened by 
artistic failure, relative poverty and the 
death of his son. He remained throughout 
a prominent citizen of Rouen and in Paris 
was the stiff, uncourtly provincial. 

His work falls into three main divisions. 
The early comedies, to which may be 
added Le Menteur (2643, an adaptation of 
Alarc6n’s La verdad sospechosa) and its 
Suite (adapted from Lope de Vega’s Amar 
sin saber a quien), are artificial and vivacious 
comedies of intrigue on Spanish lines. 
His great period opens with Le Cid, also 
an adaptation of tlu Spanish (Guillen de 
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Castro's ^locedades del Cid, 1621), then 
runs through his four chief * Roman * 
tragedies to La \tort de Pomp/e. These, 
simple in plot and heroic in sentiment, 
constitute his most typical contribution to 
French classical drama. The sublime 
rhetoric of their poetry and their idealiza¬ 
tion of the human capacity for endurance 
and abnegation have extended their 
influence far beyond their own time. 
Thirdly, from Podogune on (1644) and 
particularly after the return of 1659, 
Corneille tends to complicated melo¬ 
dramatic plots and romantic sentiments 
which probably reflect his strongest 
natural preference. Modem scholarship 
is rc-oxploring these interestingly im¬ 
perfect plays. 

Plays (the dates are those of first produc* 
tions) : Comedies: Meliu (1630?); La Veuve 
(1631 ?); La CaUrie du Palais (1632); La 
Suivante (1632?); La Place RoyaU (1633); 
L*Illusion comique (1636) ; Le Menteur (1643) ; 
La Suite du Menteur (1644 ?).— Tragedies : 
Midit (1635); Le Cid (1636-37); Horace 
(1640); Cinna (1640-41); (1641-42 ?); 

La Mort de Pomple (1642-43); Rodogune 
(1644-45) 1 Thiodore vierge et mar tyre (1645) ; 
Heraclius (1646-47); Nicomfde (1651): Per- 
thariie (1652) ; Oedipe ; Sertorius (2662) ; 

Sophonisbe (1663); Othon (1664); Aglsilas 
(r666) ; Atiila (1667) ; Tite et BIrMce (1670) ; 
Surena (1674). — Tragi -COMEDIES BTC.: C/i- 
tandre (1630?); Don Sanche d*Aragon (164^); 
Andromide (2650); La Toison d*or (1660); 
Ptychd (1671, with Moliirc and Quinaulc) ; 
Pw/rA^V (1672). — Verse : Limitation dejlsus^ 
Christ (1651); Louanges de la Sainte Vierge 
(1665); L'Office de la Sainte Vierge . . , el 
tous Us hymnes du Briviaire romain (1670).— 
Dramatic Theory: Examens and Discours 
(1660).~CEuvres computes, ed. C. Morty- 
Laveaux (12 vols and 2 album. 1862-68); 
Thidtre compUt, cd. P. Li&vre and R. Cailiois 
(2 vols, 2934). 

G. Lanson, C. (2898); H. C. Lancaster, A 
History of French Dramatic Literature in the 
jjth Century, II (1932); L. Lemonnier, 
C. (2934); R. Braaillach, C. (2938); M.Tumell, 
The Clerical Moment (2947); O. Nadal, Le 
Sentiment de Vamoxn dans I'ceuvre de C. (1948); 
G. C. May, Tragddie comilienne, tra^die 
racinienne (Illinoia, 2948). G.d. 

Coraeille, Thomas (•Rouen 20 VIII 
1625: fLcs Andelys 8 XII 1709), French 
playwright, younger brother of Pierre. 
Versatile ^ough superficial, be adapted 
comedies of intrigue from Spanish models 
(2647-55), then turned to tragedies and 
tragi'Comedies, of which Timocrate (2656), 
Comma (2661) and Ariane (2672) were 
outstanding successes. After Moliire’s 
death he became the chief author for his 
company and composed: Cited (2675), a 
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successful spectacular play with music; 
Dom Juan (1677), a bowdlerized verse 
version of Mo lie re’s play, which replaced 
the original in the French theatre until 
1841; and 1^ Comte d^Essex (1678), a 
dramatization of queen Elizabeth's rela¬ 
tionship with Essex (see La Calprek^db). 
Between 1678 and 1686 he wrote several 
opera libretti for Lulli. In his later plays 
he collaborated with Donneau de Vis6, 
with whom he also shared the editorship of 
Le Mercure Galant from 1684. His last 
years were devoted to learned works for 
the French Academy, for which he 
compiled a Dictionnaire des arts et des 
sciences (1694) and a Dictionnaire historique 
et gc'ographiquc (1708). He edited Vaugc- 
las (1687) and commented (1704) on his 
Remarques. 

TIUdtre, in (Euvres des deux Corneille (i860). 
G. Reynicr, T. C., sa vie et son thidtre 
{i892>. G.B. 

Cornelius, Peter (•Mainz 24 XII 1824; 
\ibid. 26 X 1874), German poet and com^ 
poser, nephew of Peter Cornelius the 
painter. His opera Bagdad. 
first performed under Liszt in Weimar 
2858, met with little success till 1905, 
Apart from his operas, a song-writer and 
graceful minor poet. 

Operas: Der Barbier von Bagdad (1858; tr. 
F. H. Martens, 1925); Der Cid (1865).— 
Vrrsr: Ein Sonettenhranz fur Frau Rosa von 
Milde (1859).— Gedichte. cd. A. Stem (1890); 
Gesammelte Werke (4 vols, 1904). 

K. M. Cornelius, P, C., der Wort- und 
Tondiebter (1 vols, 1925), H.A.P. 

Cornelius Gallus : see Callus, C, 

Cornelius Nepos (•<:. 100; +r. 25 B,c,), 
Roman historian, was a friend of Cicero, 
Atticus and Catullus, His chief work w*as 
De Viris Illustribus. in at least 16 books, 
comparing Roman with foreign worthies. 
Extant are lives of 23 foreign generals, of 
the elder Cato and of Atticus. Nepos* 
style is anecdotal and he is careless in treat¬ 
ment of sources, but he contains material 
not elsewhere extant, 

Ed. K. Nipperdey (and cd. with comm, 
1879); E. O. Winstedt (1904); O, Wagner 
(1922); C, Halm and A. Plecketsen (13th ed. 
1925)- Eng, tr. J, C. Rolfe (Locb Libr, 
1929). 

E, Norden, Antike Kunstprosa (3rd ed. 
^13-26); F, Leo, Die griechisch^rdmische 
Btcgrapbte (1901), JJiMV. 

Comifleius: see Rhetorica ad Heren- 
NiUM (Part I), 

Cornwall^ B«: see Procter, B. W, 


Corralt Pedro del (early isth century), 
Spanish novelist. His Crdmca del 
Don Rodrigo (e. 1403) is a historical novel of 
chivalry about Roderick the Goth and the 
Moorish invasion of 711. Corral used the 
Spanish version of Ahmed Ar-Rasi. His 
book influenced all the ballads about 
Roderick, Nlariana's history, Spanish 
romantic dramas and works by Scott, 
Washington Irv'ing and Southey, 

Crdnica del Rey Don Rodrigo (1511).—R. 
Mcn^ndez Pidol, Floresta de leyendos herbieas. 
Rodrigo, el ultimo godo (3 vols, 1925—27). 

E,M.W. 

Correa, Raymundo (•Lake Moguncio 
i860; fPfiris 13 II 191X), Brazilian lyrical 
poet of the Parnassian school. Beneath 
the extreme concern for form (the sonnet, 
of course, attracted him especially) was an 
extreme tenderness of feeling, of un¬ 
directed grief at the sadness of things. 

Primeiros sonhos (1879); Symphonias (1883); 
Versos e versCes (2883-86, 1887)5 Alleluias. 
1888^0 (1890); Poesias (1898, 2910), 

E.Sa, 

Conegglo, Niccol6 da (•Ferrara 1450; 
fibid. I II 1508), Italian poet. He 
entered the court-service at Ferrara as 
diplomat, soldier and poet, and WTOte 
Petrarchan lyrics and a drama on classical 
lines, Cefalo. performed in 1487. 

Canzonieretto adespoto di N. da C. (1892), 

A. Arata, N. da C. nella vita letterana e 
politico del suo tempo (1934). C.P.B. 

Correia^ Caspar (•c. 1496; f Malacca 
1561), Portuguese historian. He spent 
most of his life in the East and saw the 
Portuguese empire at the height of its 
splendour. His Lendas da India, a history 
of Portuguese imperial expansion, is 
largely based on first-hand information 
and abounds with precise, detailed descrip¬ 
tions of people and events, 

Lendas da India (8 vols, 1858-^6; The three 
voyages of Vasco da Gama. tr. E, J, Stanley, 
1869), 

A, F. G. Bell, G. C. (1924)- T,P,W. 

Cort^ Frans db (•Antweip 21 VI 1834; 
fixelles 18 I 1878), Flemish poet, wrote 
intimate poetry, inspired by domestic 
happiness, as well as political poems. He 
concentrated on form and translated Bums 
and Horace. 

Liederen (1857, 1859); Zing-Zang (i866).«^ 
Liederen en Gedichten, td. De Wildeman-De 
Cort U9X2). 

M« Kooses, Schetsenboek (2 877), R.F.L. 

Corte Reali jKRdNiMO (•isss ?; fJSSS ?), 
Portuguese poet. One of the many epic 
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writers who followed in the wake of 
Camdcs. His poems are long and rather 
prosaic. That dealing with the victory- of 
Lepanto is written in Spanish. 

Suceno do sfgundo eerco de Diu («574)- 
Pelicisiima victoria . . . de D. Juan de Austria 
(*578); Natifrdgio e lamentoso sucesso da 
perdifao de Manuel de Sousa de SepiUveda 

(1594)- 

A. F. Barata, Substdios para a biographia do 
/>ofM 7. C. (1889). T.P.W. 

Cort£s, HernAn (•Medellin 1485 ; fCastil- 
Icja de la Cuesta 1547), Spanish con¬ 
quistador. His five letters to Charles V 
about the conquest of Mexico are more 
interesting for their contents than for their 
st>'lc. Nevertheless they arc straight¬ 
forward, lively narrations. 

Bib). Aufores Esp. ,22: Cartas y relaciones al 
emperador Carlos F. cd. P. de Gayangos (Paris, 
1886): Letters of Cortis, tr. F. A. MacNutt 
(New York-London, 1908). E.M.W. 

Corver, Marten (•Amsterdam 1727; 
tThe Hague? 1 VIII 1794), pupil of Le 
Kain and Jan Punt, began the teaching of 
dramatic art in the Netherlands and stro%'e 
for naturalness. 

Tooneelaanteekeningen (1786). 

Ben Albach, Jan /Vnt en M. C. (1946). 

J.W.W. 

Corvinus, Laltu-NTIUS (•Neumark 1465; 
fBreslau 25 VII 1527), Silesian humanist. 
Studied under Conrad Celtis in Cracow. 
Author of De Appolone et tioveni tnusis 
(1516) and Hortulum elegarttiarum —texts 
for classical studies; also a compendious 
GeograpAm (Basel, 1557). 

G. Bauch, *L. C. der Brcslauer Stadt- 

schreiber und Humanist', in Zs. f, schles. 

Gesch., 17 (1883); 2 poems cd. J. Krdkowski 

in Charisteria Th. Sinko (i9S»). F.P.P. 

* 

Cory, William, originally William John¬ 
son (•Great Torrington, Devon 9 1 1823; 

CO 1878 Rosa Guilic; tHampstead it VI 
1892), English poet. Educated at Eton 
and Oxfo^. Schoolmaster at Eton till 
1872 when he changed his name and 
travelled abroad. His poems (privately 
printed) are distinguished for their pensive 
lyrical grace. 

lonua (1858); Jprtica, II (1877); lonka 
(collected cd. 1891; new ed. with biog. 
intro. A. C. Benson, 1905).— Extracts from 
Letters and Journals^ ed. F. W. Cornish (t8g7). 

Viscount Esher, lomcus (1923); P. C. IV^c* 
kenzic, W, C., A Bwgrabhy (1950); ). Carter, 
^Hand-list of the Printed Works of W. in 
Cambridge DibL Soc., I (1949). R.F. 

Coryate or Goryat^ Thomas (•is???; 
fSurat XII 16x7), English traveller. After 
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being a time-server at the court of James I. 
Cor>ate travelled extensively in Europe 
(1608) and Asia (1612-17). His account of 
his European tour. Coryats Crudities, was 
for some time the only handbook on 
continental travel. 

Coryats CruditUs (1611 ; repr. z \oh, 1905); 
Cory ats Crfwtbf, The Odtombian Banquet (both 
1611: both repr. in 1776 ed, of Crudities. 3 
vols); Thomas Coriate Traveller for the English 
H its: Greeting (1616). repr. W. Foster. Early 
TrateU tn India (1926). 

7^' a Wood. Athenae OxonienseSy II, cd. 1 '. 
Bliss (1820); B. Penrose. Urbane TreneUers 
(1942); S. C. Chew, The Crescent and the Rose 
(m?)- W..A,A. 

Cosmadf Dimitril : see Bolintinranu. 

Cosmas> Bulgarian presbj^er: sec 
Kozma, 

Cosmas Indicopleustcs (ft. mid-6th cen¬ 
tury), a merchant who travelled in the 
East and in Africa. He lived later in 
Alexandria, and he may have become a 
monk, though it is doubtful whether he 
ever lived on Mt Sinai. His fascinating 
Chrisiiart Topography is based on the Bible 
and the Fathers and the Ptolemaic system, 
enriched by shrewd comment and his 
personal experiences as a traveller. 

C/tristian Topography, ed. E. O. Winstedt 
(1909); Mignc, Patr. Gr., 88 (with Latin tr.); 
Eng. tr. J, W. McCriodle (1897).—JVI. V. 
Anastos, 'The AlexandrLin origin of the 
Christian Topography*, in Dun)l^rton Oaks 
Papers, 3 (1946). J.M.H. 

Cosmas ok Jerusalem (ft. 8th century), 
bishop of Maiouma and Byzantine poet. 
With John of Damascus he was one of the 
finest exponents of the canon as a form of 
church hymn. He also wrote commen¬ 
taries on the poetry of Gregory of Nazian- 
2US. Cosmas' canons are still used in the 
services of the Greek church. 

Hymns and canons, Mignc, Pair, Gr., 98 
(with Latin tr.); commentaries, Migne, Patr, 
Gr., 38 (with Latin tr.), 

E. Wellesz, History of Byaantine yimie and 
Hyrrmography (1949). J.M.H. 

Cosmas op Prague (•1045 ?; fzi X 2125), 
Czech chronicler. A canon and later dean 
of the chapter of Prague, Coamas composed 
a Latin t^ronicle the first part of which 
contains a valuable record of popular 
Czech mythological beliefs and pseudo- 
historical legends; the second part (894- 
1x25) gives an important though not 
impartial account of early Czech history. 

Chronxeie, ed. B. Bretholz, in Mon. Cerm^ 
Hist. (r 9 * 3 )* R.A. 
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Cossa, PitTRO (•Rome 25 I 1830; 

I Leghorn 30 VIII i88i)» Italian poet and 
pla>'%vright. In his earliest plays truth 
is sacrificed for the sake not of drama but 
of theatricality. Nevertheless he wrote 
expertly and his plays held the audiences. 
In the preface to Nerone (1871)^ which 
established his reputation^ he declares 
himself a follower of the school of veristno 
and his presentation of the character of 
Nero bears out his assertion. His dramas 
after this date arc not conflicts of two 
rights, but presentations of the character 
of an individual or of a period. 

Plays : Mario t i Cimbri^ Sordello^ MonaU 
descht, Beethoven^ Pmchhin (1860-70); Plauto 
f il stio secolo (1876); Lodovicc Ariosto t ^/i 
EsUnsi (1875); Mtssalina {1875); Cleopatra 
(1879); Giuliano VApostaUi (1876) ; / Borgia 
(1877).—Peer/e liruht (1876). 

B. Croce, La letteratura delta nuova Italia, 

II (1914); h. TonclU, // Teatro italiano 

(1924). B.R. 

Costa, Claudio Manoel da (•Marianna 
1720; fVilla Rica 1790), Brazilian poet of 
the ‘mineira’ group, author of a dull epic 
and some good examples of 18th-century 
formal lyrics. 

Numeros harmonicos (1753)» Labyrintho de 
amor (i 7 S 3 ); Vdla Rica (i 773 . x 839 . *897); 
Cartas chilenas (uncertainly attributed, 1845, 
1863).— Obras (1768, 1903). E.Sa. 

Costa, Paolo (•Ravenna 1771; 

1836), Italian philosopher, critic and play¬ 
wright. His discussion of romanticism 
and classicism in DclVelocxtzione (x818-27) 
and DeWarte poetica (1836) is an attempt 
to reconcile the two schools. This 
attempt is reflected also in his dramas: 
lldegonda, Properzia de' Rossi, Don Carlo. 
His comedy, La donna ingegnosa, is based 
on the Spanish story of Gil Bias by the 
Frenchman, Lesage. 

Opere di P. C. (1825); Commento alia Divina 
Commedia (18x9), ed. Brunone Bioxichi (1844). 

P. Del Viscovo, P. C., Vuomo, l*artista, il 
filosojo (1926). B.R. 

Costanzo, Angelo di (•Naples x 507; 
^ibid. X591 ?), Italian historian and poet. 
His history of Naples is an original work 
covering the period 1250-1486. His 
Italian poems, with their cleverly contrived 
conceits, were much appreciated by the 
Arcadians. 

Istoria del Refpio di Napoli (1572—81; new 
ed. 1805); Poeste tialiane e latine 0 prose di 
A, di C., ed. A. Gallo (1843). 

M. Bufano, di C. (1899) 5 B. Croce, ‘A. di 
C«', in Uottuni 0 Cost della Vecehia Italia 
(« 9 * 7 ). C.P.B. 


Costa y Martinez, JoAQufN (•Mon26n, 
Huesca 1846; fGraus, Huesca 1911), 
Spanish writer. The inquest on Spanish 
decadence and the urge to national 
regeneration became an obsession with 
him. Political thinker, jurist, historian, 
critic and economist, he held strong views 
in all these fields and voiced them in a 
forceful, graphic style. He saw the 
problem of Spain as one of ‘ school and 
larder’, and her recovery as a process of 
‘de-Africanization and Europeanization’. 
His writings on agrarian problems also 
greatly infiuenced the next generation. 
His work on popular poetry is of con¬ 
siderable interest. 

Obras (5 vols, 1911-15). 

J. Garcia Mcrcadal, Ideario espaflol: C. 
(1919); C. Aparicio, C., el gran fracasado 
(1930). R.M.N. 

Coster, Samuel (•Amsterdam 16 IX 
1579; ■\ibid. 1665), Dutch plaj^vright, 
surgeon and member of the chamber 
‘Egclantier*. Annoyed at the lack of 
seriousness in this chamber he founded 
with Hooft, Brederode and others the 
Duytsche Academic (q.v.), an imitation 
of the Italian Accademia. Apart from 
theatrical performances they aimed at 
giving lectures in Dutch on various 
academic subjects. In practice only the 
theatre was successful. Attacked by the 
clergy, especially after the performance of 
his Iphigenia, a satire on the counter- 
Rcmunstnmts, Coster was forced to close 
down his Academic (1622). His farces, 
inspired by old folk songs and written in 
doggerel, are better than his dramas which 
arc strongly influenced by Seneca. The 
tragic, in Coster's estimate, must be eerie, 
and apparitions and horrors were especially 
fashionable. 

Farces : Teeuwis de Boer ett men-Js^ffer van 
Grevelinekkstyten (perf. 1612, pr. 1627); 
Tiisken van der Scnilden (1617); Spel vande 
Rijcke-Man (1615).— Plays: Ithys (1615); 
Iphigenia (1617); Isabella (1619; 2 scenes by 
Hooft); Polyxena (1619).— Werken van C., ed. 
R. A. Kollcwyn (1883). 

J. Hobma, ‘ Levensgeschiedenis van dr. S. 
C.', in Oud-Holland, 16 (1898); J. A. Worp, 
Gesehiedenit van de Amst, Sc^utoburg 149^ 
177a (1920); H. F. Wynman, ‘ De beoefening 
der weteiuchappen te Amsterdam’, in Zeven 
eeuteen Amsterdam, 11(1947). A.M.B.W. 

Costln, Miron (*Moldavia 1633; collina 
Movila; tJ^y 169^). w&s the fust 
historiographer who strove to prove that 
the Rumanians are Latins. He was edu¬ 
cated by the Italian Jesuits at Bar in 
PodoUa where his family had fled from 
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Jassy to escape persecution. After his 
return (165a) he held important posts 
until 1684 when he again fled to Poland. 
He returned in 1685 and was beheaded in 
169Z for plotting against Prince Constantin 
Cantemir. His great scholarship and his 
objectivity in recording events and facts 
m^e him one of the outstanding historio¬ 
graphers of the 17th century. 

Prose : CarUa pentru dtscdlecatul d'intaiu al 
7 'anV MoUovei ft neamului moldovenesc (in 
Rumanian, 1691); Letopisetul 'farii Moldovei 
Munteniei (in Polish); Ckronicon Terras 
Moldovicae ab Aarone prineipt (in Latin).— 
Verse: Descrierea J'aiii Moldovei (in Polish— 
Daszow, 1684); Via/alumu ; Slihurt impotrit a 
zavistiei. 

A. Gadei^ Studiu asupra cronicaritor moldo^ 
vent din Sec XVII (1898); P. P. Panaitcscu, 
Infiuenfa polona in opera fi penonalitaiea 
cromcarilor Ureche fi M, C. (1925). A.V.W. 

Cosdii^ Neculai (•c. 1660; fi7i2), Mol¬ 
davian historiographer and linguist. 
Neculai like his father Nliron Costin was 
persecuted by the Princes Cantemir. His 
chronicles cover the reign of V. Mavro- 
cordat (1709-11), 

Letopisetul Moldovei; Leiopisetul de la 
II. 

M. Kogalniceanu, Fragments (iris des cAro- 
niqtus moldaves et valaques Gassy, 1845); C. 
Giurescu, Izvoadelt lui Tudosie Dubau (1914). 

A.V.W, 

Cota, Rodrigo de (♦Toledo; 1*470?). 
Spanish poet. He was a converted Jew 
who wrote an interesting poem: Didlogo 
entre el Amor y un viejo. Various verse 
satires on the corruption of the times 
iCoplas del provincial, de Mingo Revulgo) 
and the first act of the Celestina have also 
been attributed to him without very good 
reason. 

R. Foulchd-DelbosCi Caneionero casieUano 
detsiglo XV, Nue. Bibl. Autores XXII; 
H. del CastillOj Caneionero general, I, td. J. A. 
de Balenchana (1882). 

Copies del P^oxnncial, cd. R. Foulch^-Del- 
bosc, in Rev. Hisp.^ 6 (1899). E.M.W. 

Cotgrave, John (fl. 1644-55). English 
miscellaneous writer who edited the Wits 
Interpreter (1635). He has collected pieces 
not accessible elsewhere. B.L.J. 

Cotta, Giovanni (♦Vangadizza, l^gnago 
1480; f Viterbo 15x0). ItaJian humanist and 
poet. He lived mainly at Naples. His 
works include a collection of elegant Latin 
lyrics and some Italian verse. 

Opere (1552); see V* Mistxmai. in Ciora. 
stor. lett. ital.. simp. 22-23 

C. Cristofori. 0 . C. umamsta (^189^. 


Cotton, Bartholomew de (♦Cotton ?; 
ti298?), English historian and monk of 
Norwich. Nothing is known of his life. 
His principal work, the Historia Anglicana, 
is particularly valuable for the period 1291- 
98 as an eyewitness account. For the rest 
he is indebted to Henry of Huntingdon, 
William of Malmesbury and others. His 
Latin glossary is still in manuscript. 
Historia Anglicana, ed. H. Luard (1859). 

R.R.R. 

Cotton, Charles (•Beresford Hall, Stafl^. 
28 IV 1630; 00x656 Isabella Hutchinson, 
CO 1674 ? Mary, Dowager Countess of Ard- 
glass; fLondon II 1686), English poet 
and patron of authors. He wrote the 
second part of The Coinpleat Angler and 
the * stanzas irr^guliers’ of the 5th edition. 
His verse was admired by the Lake Poets 
in its attitude to nature. His burlesque 
Travesties of Virgil went through many 
editions. He produced a flne translation 
of Montaigne’s Essays (1685). 

Poems on Several Occasions (1689; cd. 
Saintsbury, I, 1905; ed. J. Beresford, 1923); 
The CompUat Angler, Pt II (with Walton’s, 
1676). 

T. Westw ood, The Chronicle of the Complete 
Angler of Izaak Walton and Charles Cotton 
('a bibliographical record', 1864). B.L.J. 

Cotton, John (•Derbyshire, Eng. 4 XII 
1584; CO 1613 Elizabeth Horrocks, 002632 
Mrs Sarah Story; fCambridge, Mass. 
23 XII 1652). American Puritan clergy¬ 
man. 

An Abstract of the Ixnces of Hein England 
(1641); The Controversie Conccrnitig Liberty of 
Conscience in Matters of Religion (1646). 

W. Walker, Ten Neto England Leaders 

H.L.C. 

Cotton, Sir Robert Bruce (•Denton 22 
I X570/1; ooe. 1593 Elizabeth Brocas; 
fLondon? 1631), English antiquary who 
founded the superb collection which in¬ 
cluded Anglo-Saxon manuscripts. Cotton 
House became a centre for scholars. Cot¬ 
ton was consulted on the union of the 
English and Scottish crowns. He fell 
with Somerset, and his library was confls- 
cated (1630), having been used by oppo¬ 
nents of &e royal prerogative. 

J. Howell, Cottord Postlmtna (1652). ed. E. 
Goldsmid, Collectanea, III (1884-88).—E. 
Awards, Memoirs of Libraries, I (1859); D. C. 
Douglas. English Scholars (X95X).— 
of the Manuscripts in the Cottomdn Library, ed. 
J. Plants (1802). B.L.J. 

Courcy, Jean de (tx43x), French his¬ 
torian and moralist. He was the author of 
a vast compilation of ancient history, en¬ 
titled La Bouquechardiire (14x6-22), and 
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of the Chetni}! de Vaillance (i42o)» an 
allegorical treatise in verse for the instruc¬ 
tion of young noblemen. 

P. Meyer, AUxandre le Grand dans la 
Utterature fran^aise dti moyen II (1886); A. 
Piaget, ' Le Chemin de Vaillancc de J. de C.\ 
in Homanin, XXVII (1898). A.H.D. 

Courier de M6r6^ Pavl-Louis (Paris 4 I 
1772; tVeret 10 IV 1825), French writer 
and pamphleteer. Courier was an artillery' 
officer who turned to Greek scholar¬ 
ship and translated Longus. Retiring to 
Tourainc he grew vines and occupied his 
leisure in launching against the monarchy 
and the church a series of incisive pam¬ 
phlets remarkable for the purity of their 
style {Petition a la Chambre des DdpuUs 
pour dcs vitlngcois qu"on empfehe de danser^ 
Pamphlet des Pamphlets^ etc.). He was 
condemned to a term of imprisonment in 
1821, and four years later was murdered 
by his gamekeeper. 

1^5 Pastorales de I^ngus traduites par P, L. C. 
(1911 ).—(Huvres Completti (4 vols, 1834); 
(£uxifts Computes (2 vols, 1925). 

A. Carrel, Essai sm la Vic et Us (Euvrts de 
P, L. C. (1834 and 1838); R, Gaschct» Im 
J euttesse de P. L. C. (1911), P. L. C. et la 
Rf$(ai4rntion (1913), Let Aventures d*un 
^erivain (1928). M.G.; J.P.R. 

Courtmans-Berchmans, Johanna Db- 
SIDBRIA (•Oudegem 6 IX i8ti ^fMaldcgcm 
zz IX i8qo), Flemish novelist. Prompted 
by diihcult circumstances she started to 
write when she was already past 50 and 
producctl a large number of tendentious 
novels and short stories in which, in a 
captivating though somewhat sober and 
narrow-minded way, she dwells on the 
19th-century social and political situation 
in the country-side. 

Net gescltenk van den jager (1864; Le cadeau 
du chasseur^ Fr. tr. L. H>7nans 1932); De hut 
van tante Klara (1864); Hti plan van Hein(je 
Barbier (1866); Motder Danetl (t868); De 
Koeuachter (1873); Rotehen Pot (1879}.— 
Volt. Proaatoerken (33 vols, 1923 ff.). 

J, P^c, MevrouxeC. (1933). R.F.L. 

Cousin^ Victor (•Paris 28 XI 1792; 
fCanncs 13 I 1867), French philosopher 
and critic. As a result of the brilliant 
series of lectures on German philosophy 
(Schelling and Hegel) which he delivered 
at the Sorbonne (1815-20 and 1827-30), 
Cousin exercised a profound influence on 
the earlier romantics. In later life his 
thought grew trite. He became the * oflicial 
philosopher^ of the July monarchy, and 
the founder of eclecticism—an unoriginal 
form of spiritualistic philosophy. 


Philosophv; Cours d'histoire de la philo- 
Sophie (1826; new cds i B40, 1863); Du vrai, du 
beau et du bien (1836; new ed. 1853); Frag^ 
menis philosophiques (1826; new cds 1847, 
1848).— Criticism : Galerie des femmes illustres 
du jyhne siicU (1844); J. Pascal (1844); La 
jeunesie de Mme de LongueviUe (1853); Mme de 
Sable (1854). 

C. Sccretan, /-^ philosophie de V. C. (1868); 
P. Janet, V. C. (1885); J. Simon, K. C. (1887); 
L. Br^hier, Histoire de la Philosophie (1932). 

M.G.; J.P.R. 

Couto, Diogo do (•Lisbon 2542; fGoa 
10 Xll 1616), Portuguese historian. He 
spent the greater part of his life in the East 
and was commissioned by Philip II (I of 
Portugal) to complete the Asia of Joao de 
Barros. Couto wrote parts {ddcadas) 6 to 
12 of this work. His Didlogo do soldado 
prdlico is an indictment of the administra¬ 
tive corruption that led to the decline of 
the Portuguese empire in India. Often 
based on direct personal observation 
Couto*s work helped to spread knowledge 
of Eastern peoples and customs in 17th 
century Europe. 

Dieadas da Asia, 4 to 7 (1602*16), 10 (Paris, 
164O, 8 (1673); Dieadas (complete, lo vols, 
1778*88); Didlogo do soldado prdtico (1790; 
cd. M. Rodrigues Lapa, 1937); Qbras inUitas 
(1808^ 

A. r. G. Bell, £>. do C. (Oxford, 1924). 

T.P.W. 

Covarrubias y Orozco^ SbbastiAn db 
(•T oledo 1539 ?; fCucnca ? 1613 ?), Span¬ 
ish lexicographer and emblem-writer. He 
became a canon at Cuenca and chaplain to 
Philip HI. Hia dictionary is an invaluable 
work of reference because of its wide 
range, learning and common sense; it in¬ 
cludes many proverbs and idioms. 

Emblemas moraUs (1591); Tesoro de la 
lettgua casuUana (1611, enlarged 1673), ed. M. 
dc Riquer (1943). E.M.W. 

Coverdale, Miles (•Yorkshire 1488; 
ti9 II 1568), English translator. Edu¬ 
cated at Cambridge, Coverdale became 
bishop of Exeter in 1551, but queen Mary 
and queen Elizabeth did not favour his 
Lutheran ideas. He was the first scholar 
to translate the whole of the Bible into 
English. 

BibUa. The Byble: Oust is the Holy Scrip- 
ture of the Olde and Neto Testament faythfully 
translated into Englysche (Zurich?, 1535 ); 
Writings of Myles Cox^erdale^ ed. G. Pearson 
(1844); Retnaim of Myles Coverdale^ ed. G* 
Pearson (1846). 

B. F. Westcott, A General View qf the His¬ 
tory of the English Bible (i9oe); A. W. Pollard, 
Records of the English Bible (1912). 

W.AJl. 
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Cowley, Abraham {•London 1618 ?; 
tChertscy 28 VII 1667), English poet and 
essayist, educated at Westminster School 
(1628 ?-36) and Trinity College, Cam¬ 
bridge, where he became a Fellow (1640) 
and wrote The Gtuirdian to entertain Frince 
Charles. Cowley joined the court at Ox¬ 
ford (1643), became secretar>* to Jennyn 
and Henrietta Maria in France (1646), was 
in Jersey and Holland on royalist affairs, 
and an agent in cipher correspondence 
with Charles I. In 1654 Cowdey returned 
to England: he claims as a spy, possibly 
submitting to Cromwell (1656) as a cloak, 
for he returned to France in 1659. He 
retired from politics after x66o and lived 
quietly at Chertsey. Cowley's early works 
show the good ear and fine sense of form 
that always redeem the least inspired of his 
later work. Advancing years made him 
more expert rather than maturer as a poet. 
His Cutter of Coleman Street is workman¬ 
like, but much of his verse is ingenious 
rather than intense. Metrically he was 
skilled, in his occasional verse, his free 
odes, his anacreontics and heroic couplets 
of the epic Davideis. 

Works, cd. T. Sprat (1668; repr. 12th ed. 
1721); The Poems, cd. A. R. Waller (1905); 
Etsays, Playt and Sundry Verses, ed. A. R. 
Waller (1906); 7 Vie Misirest, etc., ed. J. Spar¬ 
row (1926). 

J. Loiseaux, A. C. (1931); A. H. Nethcrcot, 
C. The Muse's Hannibal (1931). 

B.LJ. 

Cowper, William (•Great Berkhamp- 
stead 15 XI 1731; fDcrcham as IV 1800), 
English poet and letter-writer; educated 
at Westminster; his unambitious legal 
career was interrupted by a mental bre^- 
down, after which he retired to the country, 
passing the remainder of his life with his 
friend Mary Unwin and, with some tragic 
interludes, savouring the daily joys of a 
circumscribed round of study, writing, 
walks and visits. These are reflected in 
*the divine chit-chat' of his letters to his 
friends. His sensibility to natural beauty, 
freshness of feeling and exquisite appre¬ 
ciation of trifles cast an enchantment over 
the conventional measures of his poetry, 
and his Task and *On Receipt of my 
Mother's Picture' were, like his playful 
'John Gilpin', welcomed by his age» 

Anti'Thelyththora (pub. anon. 1781); 
Poems by William Cou;per of the Inner Temple, 
Esq. (1782); The Task (with Epistle to Joseph 
HUl^ John Gilpisig etc., 178$); HomePt llusd 
and Odyssey (z vols, 1791 ).—Poems (inc. 
‘Mothers Picture', 1798). 

W* Hayley, Lafe and Posthumous Writings 
(1803), Life and Letters of W. C, (1804).— 


11 orks (15 vols, cd. R. Southey, \Mth memoir. 
*834"37 )«—Poetical Works of W. C., cd. J. 
Bruce (3 vols, 1865). 

C. A. Sainte-Bcuve, Tauseries du Lundi 
(1868); Lord David Cecil. The Stricken Deer: 
or the Life of C. (1929). R.M.H. 

Crabbe, (iroRcr, (*Aldcburgh >4 XII 
* 754 i ^*783 Sarah Elmy; fTrowbridge 
3 II 1832), English poet. Crabbe's early 
life was spent in Suffolk where his father 
was a customs oflicial. but after an unsuc¬ 
cessful attempt at medical practice he came 
to London to live by writing. Soon almost 
destitute, he was befriended by Burke who 
helped him to publish, introduced him into 
Johnson’s circle and encouraged him to 
take Orders. He became chaplain to the 
duke of Rutland and later rector of 
Trowbridge. 

Crabbe modelled his style upon the 
couplet of Pope, to which he adhered to 
the end. Grimly realistic in outlook, he 
described the Suffolk life and landscape he 
knew, with minute attention to detail and 
a sense of character and anecdote. If his 
imaginative scope was limited and his 
satire monotonous in its dark pessimism, 
his poetry gained force and directness from 
his courageous fidelity to fact and scom of 
facile sentimentality. 

VpjtSB: The Library (1781); The Village 
(1783); The Nezespa^r (1785); Poems (pre¬ 
vious works, with TIu Parish Register, Sir 
Eustace Grey and other new poems, 1807); The 
Borough (loio); Talcs in verse (1812); Tales 
of the Hall (2 vols, 1819); The Poetical Works i 
With his Utters and foumals and his Life, by' 
his Son (including Posthumous Tales, 8 vols, 
1834); Poetical Works, cd. A. J. and R. M. 
Carlyle (1908); Poems (selected with intro, 
and notes by P. Henderson, 1946).— Prose: 
Posthumous Sermonsj^ed. J. D. Hastings (1850). 

The Life of G. < 7 ,, by his Son (intro, by 
E. M. Forster, 1932; by E. Blundcn, 1947); 
A. Aingcr, C. (1903); Rcn^ Huchon, G. C. and 
His Times (tr. F. Clarke, 1907); J. H. Evans, 
T/te Poems of C. C.; a Literary and Historical 
Study (1933)- 

Craik^ Dinah Maria, n^e Mulock (•Stokc- 
upon-Trent 20 IV 1826; C01864 George 
Lillie Craik; fBromley 22 X 1887), English 
writer of talcs and verses for children and 
of novels mirroring the domestic morality 
of her age. 

Cola Monti (1849); Alice Learmont (1852); 
Little Lame f^nce (1874); Children's Poetry 
(1881).— Novels: The Ogilvies(‘y vols, 1849): 
John Halifax, Gentleman (i8<7), ed. G. Home 
(10x4).— Verse: Poems (1859); Poems of 
Thirty Years, neto and old (i88t). 

Women Novelists of Queen Victoria's Age 
(by various hands, 1897). R.M.H. 
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Crane, Ralvh (•1589?;^. 1625; 
clon)» English verse-writer and lawyer’s 
clerk who was associated with Sir Kcnelm 
Digby and transcribed MS. poems. 

The Workes of Mercy (1621; as The PU- 
firimcs Ncxv-Yenres-Gijt^ 1625?). B.L.J. 

Crane, Stephen (•Newark, N.J. 1 XI 
1871; CC1898 Cora Taylor; fBadenweiler, 
Germany 5 VI 1900), American novelist 
and short-story writer. He spent his 
boyhood in upstate New York, then 
slummed with Manhattan art students. 
His first novel, Maggie: A Girl of the Streets 
(1892), had a sordid Bowery setting, 
remaining unrccogni2ed until the success 
of The Red Badge of Courage (1895). He 
wrote this realistic masterpiece of a young 
soldier caught in the fury of civil war 
battle with no personal experience of war; 
on the strength of it he became a war 
reporter in Mexico, Cuba and Greece. 
His naturalistic short stories deal with 
poverty, war, cruelty and death; best 
known is ' The Open Boat based on 
events which happened to him after the 
sinking of a ship. The details of his life, 
as W'ith Poe, arc confused with myth; his 
early death was caused by tuberculosis. 

Versb: The Black Riders (1895); War Is 
Kind (1899).— Short Stories : The Open Boat 
and Other Tales of Adventure (1898); The 
Monster and Other Stories (1899); Wounds in 
the Rain (1900); Whilomville Stories (1900).— 
Novels : The Third Violet (1897); Active 
Service (iSgg).—The Works of S. C., ed. W. 
Follctt (12 vols, 1925-26}. 

T. Beer, S. C. .* A Study in American Letters 
(1923). H.L.C. 

Cranlcy» Thomas {ft. 1635), English poet 
and friend of George Wither. Cranley’s 
Atnanda which he wrote when prisoner 
in the King’s Bench’ gives a lively descrip¬ 
tion of town life, competently written. 

Amanda, or the Reformed Whore (1635; re¬ 
issued as The Converted Courtesan, 1639; 
repr. F. Ouvry, 1869). B.L.J. 

Cranmeri Thomas (•Aslackton 2 VII 
1489; fO^dord 21 III 1556), English re¬ 
former. Archbishop of Canterbury (1533), 
Cranmer rejected papal jurisdiction and 
helped to compose the First (1549) and 
Second (1552) Books of Common Prayer 
before his martyrdom. 

A Defence of the Ttxu and Catholihe Doctrine 
of the Sacrament (1550); An anstoer of the most 
reverend Father in God {iSS^)i Writings and 
Disputations of T C., ed, J. E. Cox (1844); 
Miscellaneous Writings and Letters of T. C., cd. 
J. E. Cox (1846). 

J. Str>T>c, Memorials of T. C. (1694); A, F. 


Pollard, C. and the English Reformation (1926); 

A. C. Deane, The Life of T. C. {1927). 

W.A.A. 

Craon, Amauri, Maurice and Pierre de 
(ft, early 13th century). Five poems, two 
only of certain attribution, are assigned in 
the MSS to one or other of the above, all 
members of the powerful family of Craon 
(Maycnne). Maurice dc Craon is the 
titular hero of a Middle High German 
romance, Moris von Craon (ed. E. 
Schrdder, 1894). 

Ed. and discussion in A. L&ngfors, ^Les 
chansons attributes aux seigneurs de Craon’, 
Mem. 80C. neophil. Helsin^ors, 6 (1917). 

F.W. 

Crashawi Richard (•London 1612/13?; 
fLoreto 21 VIII 1649), English religious 
poet, educated at Charterhouse (1629-31) 
and Pembroke College, Cambridge, a 
Fellow of Peterhouse (1635); possibly 
ordained by 1639, he became a splendid 
preacher, devoting time to poetry, music, 
painting and teaching. Anticipating 
ejection he left, possibly for Oxford, and 
visited Leiden and Paris (1643-45). At 
Paris he associated with Cowley and 
Henrietta Maria, entering the Roman 
church. Despite her patronage his visit to 
Rome brought poverty and neglect. Em¬ 
ployed (1647) by cardinal Pallotta, Crashaw 
received a post at Loreto (1649). Crashaw’s 
verse shows less structural and imaginative 
strength but more colour and intensity of 
symbolism than that of his English 
contemporaries: it shows a personality by 
no means absorbed in itself whose 
extravagances derive from sincerity not 
affectation, 

Epigrammatum Sacrorum Liber (1634); 
Steps to the Temple (1646; 1648); Poems, 
English Latin and Greek, ed. L. C. Martin 

(1927). 

R. C. Wallerstein, R. C. (1935); Austin 
Warren, R.C., A Study in Baroque Sensibility 
(* 939 )* B.L.J, 

Crates {ft. c. 450-425 b,c,), poet of 
Athenian Old Comedy. Some 10 plays 
recorded: Theria C The Beasts ’) portrayed 
a meatless Golden Age, where food served 
itself. Aristophanes found his work subtle 
and polished, if somewhat meagre; Aris¬ 
totle says he began the development from 
the satirical comedy towards a general and 
coherent plot. 

T. Kock, Cotnicorum Atticorum Frogmenta, 
I (z88o); J. Demiafiezuk, Supplementsm 
Comiaan (19x2). 

G. Nonvood, Greek Comedy (1931, with 
tn), E.W.H. 
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Crates of Thebes (•<:. 365; faSs b.c.), 
Greek philosopher, followed the doctrines 
of Diogenes of Sinope, the C>Tiic. The 
Cynics formed no school: the name is 
given to those who preached and practised 
self-sufficiency and voluntary poverty. 
Crates, a cheerful and popular example, 
lived as a wandering beggar, preaching his 
doctrine and giving practical moral advice 
from house to house. He taught Zeno, 
the founder of the Stoic school. 

A. Nauck, Tra^icorum Gratcorum Frag^ 
tnenta (2nd cd. 1889); H. Diels, Poetarum 
Philosophorum Groecorum Progmfnto (1901). 

D. R. Dudley, A History 0/Cynicism (1938). 

D.J.F. 

Cratmus (•c. 490; +soon after 423 B.c.), 
poet of Athenian Old Comedy. His 28 or 
29 plays had themes of myth-burlesque or 
were built round personal satire of poll-* 
ticians, poets and others. Cratinus 
achieved much by apparent disorder and 
juxtaposition of the present with his own 
version of the past. Archilochoi (prob. 448) 
set ‘ Archilochus and friends' against 
Homer and Hesiod; in Ploutoi (437-430) 
the ^ Spirits of Wealth ’ judged the contem¬ 
porary rich; Dionysalexandros (430-429) 
was a skit on the judgment of Paris and an 
attack by innuendo on Pericles; Putine 
(*Thc Flagon ^ 423) brought on Cratinus 
himself, with Comedy, his wife, and 
Drunkenness, his mistress. Rich in inven* 
tion, austere and direct in style, bitter in 
attack, Cratinus stands out as the Aeschylus 
of comedy. 

T. Kock, Comiconon Atticorum Fragmenta, 
I (1880); important supplements in J. Dcmiah- 
ezuk, Supplemcntum Comicum (1912) and D. L. 
Page, Greek LiUrary Papyri^ I (Loeb Libr. 
I9ia). 

F. Pieters, Cratinm (1946, Dutch, with Fr. 
sumnuiry); G. Norw*ood, (^eek Comedy (1931, 
with trs). E.W.H. 

Crawford, Francis Marion (^Bagni di 
Lucca 2 VIII 1854; CO 1884 Elizabeth Bcr* 
dan; fSorrento 9 IV 1909)^ American 
short*story writer, novelist, critic. Of his 
45 novels, including historical romances, 
his 15 stupes of Italian life show his great¬ 
est skill. 

Afr Isaacs (1882); Saracincsca (1887); 
Sant* lUtrio (1889}; (^eifenstein (1889); Don 
Orsino (1892); The Novel: What It Is (1893). 

M. H. EUiott, My Cousin, P. M. C. (1934). 

H.L.C. 

Crawford, Isabella Valancy (^Dublin 
25 XII 1850; fToronto 1887), Canadian 
poet and story writer* 

Collected Poems (1905). 

K. Hale, /, K. C. (with biblio., 1923). 

M.H.M.M. 


Creanga, Ioan (•Humulesti, Moldavia 
X III 1837; CO 1859 Ileana Grigoriu; 
o|o after 1862; tJassy 31 XII 1889 fi2 I 
1890)), Rumanian author. Although his 
output was small—wo small volumes and 
a few elementarj- textbooks—Creanga is 
still the most popular writer in Rumania. 
Son of a Moldavian peasant he was or¬ 
dained deacon (1859) but decided to give 
up the church and take up teaching (1862). 
He lost his teaching job and was deprived 
of his dcaconsliip {1872) for ‘unseemly' 
behaviour (going to theatres, potting 
crows on the belfry, wearing an ordinary 
hat instead of the ‘comanac*). Reinstated 
by Maiorescu (1874) he joined the Jurumea 
group (1875) and so t^came a friend of 
Emincscu. His work appeared in Con- 
vorbiri Literare (‘ Literary Talks ’) between 
1875 and 1882. 

Crcanga*$ art is natural and spontaneous. 
There are no foreign influences in his 
work for he knew no foreign languages and 
read very little. In his naive t^es he 
reveals the mentality of the Moldavian 
peasant. 

Scricrile: vol. I, Povestii (1890; some of 
these tales tr, by L. Byng, Old Nichi/or the 
Impostor, 1922; Recollections and three other 
tales, 2930); vol. II, Aminfiri din copildrie 
(2892; Recollections and other tales, tr. M. Beza, 

1930)- 

J. Bouti^re, La Vie et Vauvre de C. (1930); 
L. Prcdescu, C., Vieta fi opera (z vols, 2932); 
G. Calinescu, Vie fa lui C. (2938). A.V.W. 

Creasy, Sir Edward Shepherd (^Bexley 
28x2; fHampton Wick 27 I 1878), English 
historian, whose Fifteen Decisive Battles of 
the World (1852) became a popular success 
as well as winning approval of military 
experts. 

Historical and Critical Account of the 
Several Invasions of England » History of 
Ottoman Turks (1878).—A/en of the Time, cd. 
T. H. Ward (1887). R.M.H. 

Criblllon (fils), Claude-Prosper Jolyot 
DB (♦Paris 24 II 1707; 001748 Lady 
Henrietta Maria Stafford; ^ibtd. 22 IV 
J 777 )» French writer, son of the dramatist. 
His licentious stories and novels acquire a 
literary value by their taut and often witty 
style. They painted the mole and female 
libertines of contemporary high society, 
whose vices they claimed to expose. 

VEcumoise, ou Toftzal et NIardami (1733); 
Let Egarements du coeur et de Vesprit (1736); 
Le Sopha (1745); Les heureux orpkelins (i 754 ) > 
La rmit et le moment (1755); Le Hasord du coin 
(kifeu (1763 ).—computes (2772). 

O. Uzanne, Les Conteurs du i8e siicle 
(1879). G.B. 
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Cr6billon {pere). Prosper Jolyot de 
(•Dijon 13 II 1674; +Paris 17 VI 1762), 
French dramatist. After Voltaire he was 
the chief iSih-century writer of tragedies; 
his 9 plays mingled pathos and horror 
with romantic complications derived from 
the i7th-ccntur>* novelists. Boileau dc* 
scribed him as a ‘drunken Racine*. He 
was a good-natured pipe-smoker, fond of 
dogs and cats. His theatrical violence has 
left little trace as literature. 

IdomMc (1705); Atr^e d Thyeste (1707); 
EUctre (1709); Rhadarniste et ZHtobic (1711); 
Xerxd (1714); Smiramis (1717); Py^htiS 
(1726); Catalina (1748); Le Triumvir at (1754). 
—Theatre complete cd. A. Vitu (1885). 

M. Dutrait, C, (1893). G.B. 

Cr£mazic, (Joseph) Octave (•Quebec 
16 IV 1827; Havre 16 I 1879), French 
Canadian poet, often called ^ihc father of 
French poetry in Canada*. He set up as a 
bookseller in Quebec in 1848, when the 
romantics of France were arousing in 
French Canadians a lively interest in the 
literature of the mother country, and his 
shop became a centre of intellectual activ¬ 
ity. But in 1868 business reverses com* 
pellcd him to flee to France where he spent 
the rest of his life under the name of Jules 
Fontaine, and wrote a journal describing 
the siege of Paris. His poem ‘ Le Drapeau 
de Carillon ’ was the first patriotic poem to 
stir the hearts of French Canadians and is 
still immensely popular. 

After his death his verses, scattered in 
various pcriodicalSi were collected by the 
Institut Canadten do Quebec and pub* 
lished in a volume with some of his letters. 
His strong infiucncc on the Quebec writers 
of his day was largely due to his wide 
acquaintance with the more recent writing 
not only of France but of several other 
European countries. There is some un¬ 
certainty about the exact date and circum¬ 
stances of his birth; see £mile Chartier in 
Bulletin dcs rcchcrches historiques, 39. 

(Fuvrts complitd (1883). 

T. Chapais, Soirees canadiemtes, 11 (1883); 
H. R. Casgrain, O. C. (1912); S. Marion, 
Originsf liti&aires du Canada ftattfois (1951) 
and Let Ires Canadtermet d* autrefois, $ (194^. 

B.K.S. 

Cremcr^ Jacobus Jan (•Amhem 1 IX 
1827; 001852 Johonnette L. Brouw6riu$ 
van Nidcck; fThe Hague 5 VI 1880). 
Dutch writer of sentimental sketches of 
country life in dialect, and of novels with a 
social aim; much admired reciter from his 
own works. 

Betutosehe NovelUn (1852-55); Over^ 
Bettimche Novellen (1856-77). 


E. J. Potgicter in De Gids, 26 (1862); 

J. ten Brink. Geschied. Ncord^Nedetl. L^tteren, 

2 (1904; with biblio.). J.W.W. 

Crexme, H^lisenne db (fl. Picardy c. 
1540), French novelist. Her chief work, 
Let Angoisses douloureuscs, is a very early 
example of the ‘ confessional * novel. 
Though borrowing from Boccaccio*8 Fia^ 
nietta, it is predominantly her own 
frustrated love-story. 

Let Angoysses douJoureuses gui procidenl 
d'amours (1538); Epistres famUieres et irweetives 
(1539) \ Songe de Madame Hdlisenne (1540). 
— Quires, cd. C. Colet {1550). 

G. Re>Tiicr, Le Roman sentimental avant 

VAstrie (1908); L. Loviot,' H. de C.’, in Rev. 
des livres anciens (1917). G.B. 

Crcscas> Hasdai (•Barcelona 1340; fSara- 
gossa 1410), Spanish Hebrew ptulosopher. 
He was chief rabbi of the Jews of Aragon 
during and after the disastrous pogrom of 
i39t> of which he wrote a historical 
account. With his magnum opus. Or 
Adonai (Ferrara, IS55)> he is the first 
medieval philosopher to deny the validity 
of Aristotle *s system of physics, applying 
to it the method used in talmudic discus¬ 
sion. He directly influenced Pico della 
Mirandola; the ideas of Galilei and 
Giordano Bruno show* surprising similarity 
to his. Ho liberated Jewish religious 
thought from its intellectualist bias. 

H. A. Wolfson, Crescas^ Critique of Aristotle 

(1929); M. Waxman, The Pkilcsophy of Don 
H. C. (1920); I. Husik, Hist, of Medieval Je%e* 
Philos, (1946). C.R. 

Crddn, Guillaume (•Paris c. 1465; 
fis^s), French poet and chronicler. He 
became chaplain to the Sointe-Chapelle 
(1476) and almoner to Louis XJL His 
works comprise short poems in the style 
of the rhiioT^q^€urs —many being on reli¬ 
gious subjects—and 12 books of rhymed 
chronicles for Francois I. His matter is 
impersonal and dull, his manner unin¬ 
spired, and his rhymes too often equivocal. 

(Euvres poitiques, cd. K. Chesney (1932). 

H, Guy, ‘ La Chionique franfaise de maltre 
G. Cr6tin\ in Revue aes Langucs Romanes, 
47-48 (1904-05). M.Y, 

Crcutz» Count Gustaf Philip (^Anjala 
gird, Finland V 1731: fStockholm 30 X 
1785), Swedish politician and poet. 
Brought up as a member of the ^Hat’ 
party, he became a friend of the future 
Gustav III, He was Swedish minister 
(1766) and ambassador (1772) in Paris, and 
had a brilliant career. He was a friend of 
Voltaire, Maimontel and other notable 
Frenchrnen and ^va$ an important cultural 
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link bem'een France and Sweden ♦ After 
making a treaty bettteen Sweden and 
U.S^. in 1783 he was recalled by the king 
to be president of the council. All his 
writing was done before 1763» and, though 
slight in bulk, it had considerable impor* 
tance in Swedish literature. Exquisite in 
form, rococo in spirit, and reflecting the 
sensuous, elegant and attractive personality 
of its author, his poetry may be said to 
mark the beginning of modem Swedish 
verse. His most important work, Atis och 
Camilla (1761), is a pastoral love-poem in 
five cantos. Together with his friend 
Gyllenborg he was admitted to the Taidce- 
bySS^rorden in 1753 and became a close 
associate of Fru Nordenflycht. 

Contributions to Tankebyggarordens Vdra 
Fdrtdk (I753--56) and WitUrhetsarbeten (1759- 
6a); Daphne (ty62)^~WitUrhetsarbeten av C, 
och Gyllenborg (1795); Skrifter^ ed. A. HuU6n 

(19*3)- 

G. Castr^n, G. Ph. C. (1917); M. Lamnt, 
Upplyrmngstidens romantik, i (1918). 

B.M.E.M.; A.H.J.K. 

Crivecoeur, Michel*Guillaume Jean de 
(•Caen 31 I 1735; 001769 IMehetable Tip¬ 
pet; fSarcelles iz XI 1813), American 
essayist. He married and settled in New 
Jersey; a loyalist, disillusioned by the 
revolution. His letters Jrom an Anirrican 
Farmer (1782) give an arcadian description 
of various colonies and talk of the future 
composite American nationality. 

Sktichti of idOi^centwy America (1923)- 

J. P. Mitchell, Si 3. de C. (1916). 

H.L.C. 

Criciue (Krzycki)> Andrzbj (•Krxyck 
7 VII 1482; fCracow 20 V 1537), Polish- 
Latin poet. In 1535 he became arch¬ 
bishop. He wrote, in Latin, panegyrical, 
satirical, epigrammatical and other occa¬ 
sional verses. 

In Sigismundi regis . , , et reginae Bar^ 
barae eormubtutn carmeti (1512); Bneomium divi 
Sigismundi . . . (1512); Deploratio immaturae 
mortis Barbarae . . . (iS^S); Beligionis et Rei 
Publicae querimania (2522 ).—Carmina (1887; 
crit. ed. with intro. C. Morswski). S.S. 

Criaolora^ Manuble (•isso ?; fCostonza 
15 IX 1415), nobleman and diplomat from 
Constantinople. He taught Greek at 
Florence from 1397 to 1400 and is 
considered the father of Greek studies in 
Italy. His works include a Greek gram¬ 
mar, and a Latin translation of Plato’s 
Republic. 

Graeeae Grommaticae institutiones (1^34). 

E. Legrand, Bibliographie helUmque, I 
(1885); R. Sabbsdmj, ’ Ultimo Ventennlo dells 
vita di M.C/, in Giom. ligust., 17 (1890). 

C.P.B. 


CHtias OF Athens (late 5th ccntur>' b,c.). 
Greek politician, a relative of Plato and 
pupil of Socrates. He was one of the 
Thirty Tyrants (404 B.c.); this contributed 
to Socrateji' unpopularity with the restored 
democracy. Crit ins wrote inter alia 
books of Constitutions, one in prose and 
one in verse, and in a drama expounded 
the view that the gods are a legislators’ 
fabrication. His st^’Ie was praised by 
rhetoricians. 

H. Diels, Die Frogmentc der Vorsokratiker, 
t (6th ed. 29 S-*. Andlla to the Pre-Socratic 
Philosophers^ ir. K. Freeman, 1948). 

K. Freeman, Companion to the Pre~Socratic 
Philosophers (1946); H. T, \Vadc-Gcr>'» 
* Kritias and Herodes*. in Class. Quart., 39 
(» 945 ). DJ.F. 

Crockett^ SA.Mt'Ei. Rutherford (•Little 
Duchrae 24 IX i860; 0C1887 Ruth Mary 
Milner; IV 1914), Scottish novelist. 
Educated Castle Douglas and Edinburgh 
University. Free Church minister at 
Penicuik, Nlidlothian, f886, but abandoned 
the church for writing. The Stickit Minister 
(1893) and The Lilac Sunbonnet (1894) 
place him in the ‘ Kailyard ’ school, with its 
false sentiment and excessive use of dialect, 
but The Raiders is an exciting adven¬ 

ture story set truthfully in the Galloway 
scene. 

Dulce Cor (verses, 2886); Mad Sir Uehtred 
(1894); The Men of the Moss Hags (1895): 
Cleg Kelly (1896); The Grey Man (1896). 

Ed. S. Colvin, letters of Robert Ixfuis 
Stetenson; M. M. Horper, C. and Grey Gallo^ 
xcay (1907); G. Blake, Barrie and the Kailyard 
School iiqsi). G.W C. 

CrocuS) Cornelius (•Amsterdam c. 1500; 
fRome 1 X 1550), Dutch educationist and 
neo-Latin pla>'tvright, studied at Louvain, 
was ordained priest (by John Fisher, bishop 
of Rochester ?) and became headmaster at 
Amsterdam (1528-49). He opposed Luther 
in De fide et operilms (2531), the Anabap¬ 
tists in Dissertatio cum Anabaptistis and 
defended the Roman Catholic church in 
De vera ecclesia. He wrote a number of 
school plays (for instance Joseph. iS 3 S» 
which ran through at least 5 editions) and 
a manual, CoUoquiorum puerilium formulae 
ex optimis quibusque auctoribus coactae 
(1536). Shortly before his death he re¬ 
signed his ofiice, journeyed on foot to 
Rome and was accepted into the Jesuit 
order by Ignatius Loyola himself. 

Ed. of the most important works, A. Schott 
(1612); K. J. Dcrka in Nieuxv Ntderl, Biogr. 

in (2914); J. F. M. Stcrck, Onder 
Amsterdamsche hwnanisten (1934). J J.M. 
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Croker, John Wilson (•Galway 20 XII 
1780; fl^ndon ? 10 VIII 1857), Irish bio- 
Rraphcr and journalist; barrister; M.P. for 
Downpatrick; secretary' to the Admiralty’; 
contributor to the Quarterly Rcvic%v. He 
dashed politically with Lord Macaulay, and 
his strongly anti-romantic writing made 
him the foe of the romantics; was better 
equipped as a controversialist than as a 
writer. 

On Bostiell’t Life of Johnson (1831); Essays 
on French Revolution (1857); Memoirs, Diaries 
and Correspondence of C., cd. L. Jennings 
(1884). R.McH. 

Croker, Thomas Crofton (•Cork 15 I 
1798; €01830 Marianne Nicholson; fOld 
Brompton 8 VIII 1854), Irish antiquary. 
Helped by his wife he collected folk tradi¬ 
tions of Munster. His early collections 
were popular. His Fairy Legends and 
Traditions of the South of Ireland (1825) 
ran through several editions and was trans¬ 
lated into German by the brothers Grimm. 

Researches in the South of Ireland (1824); 
Legends of the Lakes (1829), reissued as A 
Guide to the Lakes (1831) and as Killamey 
legends (1876); edited Popular Songs of Ireland 

(1839). 

T. F. Dillon Croker, memoir in Fairy 
Legends (1859); article in Dublin University 
Magazine (Aug. 1849). R.McH. 

Croly, George (•Dublin 17 VIII 1780; 
tWalbrook 24 XI i860), Irish author and 
divine. Settled London 1810; dramatic 
critic and periodical essayist; a romantic 
writer of gorgeous and unreal style. 

Novel: 5 (i/afAtV/( 1829 ).—Drama: Cataline, 
a tragedy (1S22). —Versb : Paris in 1815 (1817). 

F. Croly, memoir of G. C. in The Book of 
Job (1863). R.McH. 

Crompton, Hugh (fl. 1657), English poet 
and friend of WInstanley. He emigrated 
to Ireland before 1687. He was influenced 
by Waller, is often pleasant, sometimes 
coarse. 

Poems. Being a Fardle of Fancies (1657); 
Pierides, or the Muses Mount (1658?). 

B.L.J. 

Cronegk, Johann Friedrich Reichs- 
FREIHERR VON (•Ansbach 2 IX 1731; 
tNuremberg 1 I 1758), German dramatist. 
While a student in Leipzig Cronegk be¬ 
came a friend of Gellert, Rabener and 
Weisse. His plays, written in alexan¬ 
drines, derive from the tradition of French 
classical drama which was fostered in Ger¬ 
many by Gottsched. 

Oodrus (1750); OUnt und Sopkrottia (left un¬ 
finished I7S7); Sehriften (2 vols, 1760^1). 

W. Gensel, C., sein Leben und seme Semften 

(1894)- H.B.G. 


Cros, Charles (•Fabrezan 1 I 1842; 
fParis 9 IX 1888), French poet. Cros in¬ 
vented colour-photography and, in 1877, 
the phonograph, though his achievements 
in these fields were little known. He lived 
a bohemian existence in Paris, and pub¬ 
lished a curious collection of prose poems, 
Le Coffret de Santal (1873), the product of 
a mystical and tormented mind. He is 
regarded today as one of the true pre¬ 
cursors of symbolism. 

Parities et Proses, cd. H. Parisot and M. 
Saisset (1944). 

E. Raynaud, La Bohrine sous le Second 
Empire (1930). M.G.;J.P.R. 

Crossman, Samuel (*Monk’s Bradfield, 
Suffolk 1624 ?; tBristol 4 II 1684), English 
poet and divine, educated at Cambridge. 
He wrote sacred poems and religious tracts. 
His style is lucid and fluent. J.J.Y.L. 

The Young Mans Meditation; Sacred Poems 
(1664: repr. 1863). B.L.J. 

Crotus Rubeanus (or Rubianus), Latin 
name of Johann jBger (•Domheim e. 
1480; tiS39 or later), German humanist, 
member of Mutian’s circle at Erfurt and 
main author of the Epistolae Obscurorum 
ViroTum (q.v.). 

G. Kampschulte, De J. Croto Rubiano 
(1862); C. Dicsch, *C. R.in Alipreussisehe 
Biographie, I (1941). D.G.D. 

Crowe, Catherine Stevens (*Borough 
Green, Kent 1800; 001822 Lieutenant 
Stevens; f Edinburgh 1876), English 
amateur of supernatural horrors in Night 
Side of Nature (1848) and of such domes¬ 
tic horrors as murder and abduction in her 
ingenious novels. 

Susan Hopley (1841); Lilly Damon (3 vols, 
1847); Spiritualism and the Age toe live in 
(1859). 

E. F. A. Sargeant, ‘C. S. C.', in Women 
Novelists of ^een Victoria's Reign (1897). 

R.M.H. 

Crowe, Eyre Evans (*Redbridge, South¬ 
ampton 20 in 1799: reared in Ireland; 
^London 25 II x868), novelist; contributor 
to Blackwood’s. Wrote novels and his¬ 
torical works of some merit. 

Vittorio Colonna (1825); Charles Debner 
(1853); History of France (1858-68). 

R.McH. 

Crowe, Sir Joseph Archer (•London 
20 X 1825; C01861 Asta von Barby; 
tBaden 6 IX 1896), English art historian 
and journalist, who, with Cavalcaselle, 
wrote art histories stimulating great interest 
by their new critical methods. 
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Early Flemish Painters (1856); Neto History 
0/ Painting in Italy (3 vols. 1864-68); History 
of Painting in North Italy (2 vols, 1871); 
Titian: Li/e and Times (2 vols, 1877); Re^mnis^ 
cenees (1895). R.M.H. 

Crul^ CoRNELis (•<:. 1500; tAnnverp c. 
1550), Dutch merchant and poet in the 
Redcrijker tradition. He wrote a number 
of didactical refrains, a Protestant prayer 
in the form of a ballad: Eenen gheestelyeken 
ABy a satirical poem: Mondt toe Borsse toe, 
a clever and witty rendering of the adven¬ 
tures of an An^verp rake: De cluchte van 
Hcynken de Luyere^ Cluchte van eenen 
Dronckaert and a translation of 4 of 
Erasmus’ CoUoquia. 

C. Kruyskamp, Cornells Cru/, Heymken de 
Luyere en andere gedichten (1930). J.J.M. 

Cruscnstolpe^ Magnus Jacob (•Jdnkdp- 
ing II III 1795; fStockholm 18 I 1865), 
Swedish journalist, historian, novelist, 
pamphleteer. He l^gan as a liberal, then 
worked for FSdemeslandet as a royalist 
agent, changed sides again, was charged 
with high treason in 1838 and sentenced 
to three years’ imprisonment. He vented 
his resentment in pamphlets and in so- 
called historical novels, which in their day 
enjoyed enormous popularity* 

Pamphlets: Vidrdkning och reform (1839); 
Rdst ur ett svenskt statsfSngelse (1839}.— 
Novels: Morianen eller Holstein^Gottof^ska 
huset i Sverige (6 vols, 1840-44); Carl Johan 
och Svemkama (3 vols, 1845-46^ Hmet Tessin 
(5 vols, 1847-49)*— Historical Works : 
Karakteristiker (1851); Historiska personlig- 
heter (2 vols, 1861-63). 

A. Ahnfclt, M. J. C. (a vols, 1880-81); 
R. G. Berg, Litteraturbilder (1912); T. Ner- 
man, Crusemtotpes kravalUr (1938). 

AHJ.K. 

Cruz, Acostikho da (^Ponte da Barca 
1540; fSetdbal 1619), Portuguese poet. 
A Franciscan monk, he lived for many 
years as a hermit in the Serra da Arr^bida. 
Like his brother, Diogo Bemardes, he is a 
sensitive pastoral poet. Devotional sub¬ 
jects predominate in his extant verses, the 
poet having destroyed his more profane 
lyrics on entering the religious life. 

Vdrias poesiat (1771); Obras, ed. J. Mendcs 
dos Rem^'os (1918). 

H. Arantesp Fret A. da C (1900); F. Ramos, 
’A ascen^io mlstica de Fr. A. oa C.’, in En^ 
taics de cHtiea literdria (1933). T.P.W. 

Cruz, SoR Juana In& de la »Juana ln6s 
de Asbaje y Ramirez de Cantillana (^nr 
Mexico City 1651; \ibid. 1695), Spanish 
poet and dramatist. After a precocious 
girlhood she became lady-in-waiting to the 
26* 


wife of the \nceroy. She took the veil after 
the death of the man she loved. Two 
years before she died she sold her library 
and scientific instruments and gave the 
money to the poor. 

Her poems are always ingenious and 
sometimes mo\ing in the i7th-centur>' 
manner, though much of her verse is occa¬ 
sional. She wrote an excellent auto sacra^ 
mental (q.v.) and two comedies which are 
variations on Caldcronian formulas. In 
prose she wrote an attack on Vicyra, a 
theological letter and several biographical 
documents. She is perhaps the last con¬ 
siderable Spanish poet in the Golden- 
Age tradition. 

Iftundacidn Castdlida (1689); Segundo iomo 
de las obras (Seville. 1691); Fama y obras 
p 6 siumas {1700).—M. Mcn^nde2 y Pelayo, 
Antologla de pottos hispanoamericanosy I (1893); 
Bibl. Autores Esp., XLIX; Obras compUtaSy 
ed. A. Mendez Plancartc (Mexico, 1951 ff). 

A. Nervo, Juana de Asbaje (1910); E. A- 
Ch 4 vez, Sor Juana Ines de la Cruz. Su vida 
y su obra (1931); K. Vosslcr, Die Welt tin 
Traum (1941) and Escritores y pottos de Es- 
paHa (1944)* E.M.W. 

Cruz Cano y Olmcdilla, Ram6n db la 
(•Madrid 1731; ooMargarita Beatrix de 
Mag^; fiMd. 1794), Spanish dramatist. 
Throughout his life he held a minor 
bureaucratic post, but was a protcg6 of 
the duke of Alba, and of the duchess of 
Benavente in whose house he lived and 
died. Hts reputation rests on his saineiesy 
short, humorous onc-act plays portraying 
18th-century Madrid lower- and middle- 
class people and manners. Derived from 
the entretneses and pasos of the i6th and 
X7th centuries, Cruz’s sainetes have an 
artistic, documentary and human value 
second only to Goya’s tapestries (e.g. 
pradera de san Isidro, El fandango del candil, 
Manolo, La Petimetra). His great contribu¬ 
tion to the evolution of the zarzuela (q.v.) 
was to substitute its mythological characters 
for popular types. 

Sainetes, cd. £• Cotarelo in Nue. Bibl. 
Autores &p., 23, 26; Pride's Pali, tr. W. 
Knapp Jones, Spanish One^Aet Plays (1934). 

E. Cotarelo, Don R. de la C. y sus obras: 
ensayo biogrdfico y bibtiogrdfUo (1899); A. 
Hamilton, A study of Spanish Manners, 1750^ 
iSoOy from the Plays of R. de la C. (Illinois, 
1926) and ’C/s debt to Moli^re*, in Hispania 
(1921). R,M.N. 

Cruz c Silva, Antonio Dxnis da (•Lis¬ 
bon 4 VII 1731; Janciros X 1799), 

Portuguese poet. In 1756 he helped to 
found the Lisbon Arcddia LusitaruZy He 
introduced the Pindaric ode into Portugal 
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but is now chiefly remembered for his 
satirical poem O Hissope. 

Odd pinddricas (i8oi); O Hyssope (London, 
1802; tr. of Canto V by E. Prestage. 1916): 
Poesias (6 vols, 1807-17).—T. Braga, Arcddia 
Lusifaruj (1898). T.P.W. 

Csezmiczey, JXnos, latinized Janus 
Pannonius (•Csezmice 29 VIII 1434: 
tMedvevir 27 III 1472). Hunparian poet. 
The best-known Hungarian humanist poet, 
Janus was educated in Italy in the schools 
of Guarino and Galeotto, and returned to 
become bishop of P^cs. His verse, all 
Latin, consists of over 400 epigrams. 34 
elegies and 5 pancgyTics, and was written 
mainly in Italy. 

Jam Pamtonii poetnata, cd. Tclcki (2 vols, 
Utrecht, 1784). 

j. Huszti, Janur/’omi«niW(i93i). G.F.C. 

Csokonai Vit£z, MihAly (•Debrecen 17 
XI 1773 : \ibid. 28 I 1805), Hungarian poet 
and playwright. Despite his poverty- 
stricken, roving existence Csokonai wrote 
lively and graceful lyric verse, best seen in 
his Lilia (3 vols, 1805). His comic epic 
Dorottya (1804) is reminiscent of Pope’s 
Rape 0/ the Lock. Using a mixture of 
styles, he anticipated Petdfi in his use of 
cvcr>'day language. 

Verse: Alhilmatossdgra In versek (1805); 
Oddk(2 vols. 1805).— Plays: Tempe/SHtygi)y 
Gerson du Malheureux (1795 ).—Csokonai 
Vitia Mihdly dsszes mdvei, cd. HarsAnyi and 
GulyAs (3 vols, 1922). 

Z. Ferenezi, Cs.V.M. (1907); J. Hor^ith, A 
magyar irodalnti nepiesseg Faluditdl PetSfiig 

(19%). G.F.C. 

Ctesias (fl. c. 400 d.c.), Greek historian. 
Native of Cnidus, court physician to 
Artaxerxes of Persia. Author of works on 
Assyrian and Persian history, and on India 
—«jumble of sober fact and wild invention. 

C. Muller, ‘Ctesiae Cnidii fragmentsin 
F. DUbner, Herodoti Historiae (1862); R. 
Henry, CUsias, La Perse, I’lnde {Les sommaires 
de Pholius) (1947). 

J. W. McCrindlc, Ancient India as described 
by C, (1882); J. Gilmore, The Fragments of the 
Persita of C. (1888); W. Reese, Die grieeh. 
Nachriehien fiber Indien (1914). R.B. 

CubUlo dc Arag6n, Alvaro (•Granada 
tS9b fMadrid 1661), Spanish dramatist. 
He lived in Granada, Seville and Madrid, 
where he became notary to the city cor¬ 
poration. His plays owe much to other 
dramatists, especially Calderdn, but his 
two best-known comedies have an original 
refinement and charm. 

El enano de las Musas (1654); Bibl. Autores 
Esp., XLVII; Lm muHeeas de Marcela, y El 
sehor de Noehes Buenos, ed. A. Valbuena Prat 
(1928). EJd.W. 


o] 

Cubranovid, Andbija (•1480: fRagusa 
1520). Dalmatian poet. Little is known of 
his life except that he was a goldsmith by 
trade. Apart from one or two love lyrics, 
his only extant work is a poem in six cantos 
in the form of fortune-telling and advice 
addressed at carnival time by a g^psy- 
woman to six different ladies. The last 
canto, consisting of a half-serious, half- 
satirical declaration of love on behalf of 
a bashful suitor is especially admirable, 
and the whole work is one of the most 
entertaining and original in early Ragusan 
literature. 

Pokladna pesma Jedjupka (i$99). S.C. 

Cudwortb, Ralph (•Aller, Somerset 

1617; fCambridge 26 VI 1688), English 
divine, preacher and philosopher, a fellow 
of Emmanuel College, Cambridge (1639) 
who tutored Sir William Temple. A lead¬ 
ing Cambridge platonist, Cudworth is 
renowned for his The True Intellectual 
System of the Universe (1678) and a sermon 
to the Commons (31 Mar. 1647) denounc¬ 
ing Puritan magnification of dogmatic 

differences. B.LJ. 

A Treatise concerning Eternal and Imtnutable 
Morality, ed. E. Chandler (1731), J. Harrison 
(3 vols, 1845). 

C. E. Lowrey, The Philosophy of C. (1884); 
F. J. Powickc, TlteCand>ridgePlatonists(1926)', 
W. C. Dc Pauley, The Candle of the Lord 
(1937). J.R.B. 

Cueva, Juan db la (•Seville 1550 ?; -fibtd. 
1610 ?), Spanish poet and dramatist. He 
was in Mexico 1574-77; the rest of his life 
was spent in Seville, where he devoted 
himself to literature. His 14 surviving 
plays were acted 1579-81, published 1588. 
The tragedies are full of horrors; the 
comedy El infamador looks forward to 
Lope de Vega. Three plays are based on 
Spanish legend; ballads are imitated or 
incorporate into them. His verse treatise 
on poetics was written in 1609. His lyrics 
vary in merit; his long poems have few 
readers today. The latter include an epic 
about the conquest of Andalusia. 

Obras (1582); Coro febeo de romances Wr- 
toriales (1588); Comedias y tragedias (1588), 
cd. F. A. de Icoza (1917); La conmista de la 
Bitiea (1603, 1705); F.-A. Wuiff, Poimes 
iniditt de y. de la C. (Lund, X88&-87); E. 
Walberg, J. de la C. et son Exanflar poiiico 
(Lund, 1904); El infamador, Los stete Infantes 
de Laray el Ejemplar poltieo, ed. F. A. de Icaza 

F. A. de Icaza, Sucesos reales que parecen 
imaginados (1919): J. P. Wickeisham Craw¬ 
ford, Spanish Drama before Lope de Vega 
(1937). E.M.W. 
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Cumberland) Richard (^Cambridge 19 
II 1732; 001759 Elizabeth Ridge; fTun- 
bridge Wells 7 V 1811), English pla>’%vright 
who turned his hand to comedy, farce and 
tragedy, to pamphlet-, essay- and novel- 
writing and translation. Slany of his 
comedies were played with great success. 
Sheridan caricatured him as Sir Fretful 
Plagiary* tn The Critic. 

The Brothen (1769); TIu Wat Indian 
(1771); Memoirs 0/ B. C. (written by himself, 
2 vols, 1807); six plays in Mrs Inchbald’s 
Modern Theatre (1811}. 

T. Davies, Life of Garrick (z vols, 1780); 
S. Williams, R. (?., his life and dramatic tcorks 
(1917). R.M.H. 

Cunha, Euclides da (^Santa Rita do Rio 
Negro 20 I 1866; 11909), author of Os 
Sertdes (1902), the most famous book of 
Brazilian literature. It is at once descrip¬ 
tive and a chronicle; it presents the 
hinterland of northern Brazil, a forgotten 
scrubland; it chronicles the campaign 
(x896-^7) of the republican authority 
against Antonio Consclhciro and his 
followers, a strange example of individual 
and mass religious deviation. Out of this 
unpromising material da Cunha created by 
sheer force of style a masterpiece acclaimed 
both at home and in Portugal. In purpose 
it is not unlike Sarmiento's Facundo and 
greatly surpasses it in artistry. 

R. B. Cunninghame Graham, A Brazilian 
Mystic (1920). E.Sa. 

Cunha, Jost AkastXcio da (* Lisbon 
1744; t* ^ J 787 )» Portuguese poet. He 
became a professor of mathematics at 
Coimbra. Strongly influenced by con* 
temporary English writers, the impas¬ 
sioned, vehement tone of many of his 
poems marks the advent of Portuguese 
romanticism. 

Composifdes poiticas (1839). 

H. (Jidadc, A obra poftica do Dr 7 . A. da 
C. (1930). T.P.W. 

Cunningham, Allan (^Keir 7 XII 1784; 
C0181X Jean Walker; t London 30 X x84a), 
Scottish man of letters. Apprenticed to a 
stone-mason as a boy, Cunningham de¬ 
voted his leisure to literature. Befriended 
by Hogg and Scott, he contributed in prose 
and verse to Cromck^s sham Rentains of 
Nithsdale and GaUou*ay Song (x8xo) and 
became a leading contributor to the Lon¬ 
don Magazine. His songs, modelled on 
Burns, arc popular still; and his work on 
Bums, particularly in biography, was an 
important contribution to scholarship. 

Traditional Tales of (he English and Scottish 
Peasantry (z vols, i8aa); The Songs of Scotlarsdt 
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Ancient and Modern (4 vols, 1825); Lives of the 
Most Eminent British Painters, Sculptors, and 
ArchiUcts (6 vols. 1829-33); The Mc^ of 
Elvar (1833): The Works of Burns (8 vols, 
1834); The Life and Correspondence of Bums 
(1836); The Life of Sir David Wilkie (3 vols, 
>^ 43 )- 

D. Hocii. The Ufe of A. C, (1875). J.K, 

Cuoco, Vincenzo (•Civitacampomarano 
*770; tNaples 1823), Italian historian. 
Exiled from Naples on the return of the 
Bourbons in 1800, he lived for a time in 
Milan, where he published his Saggio 
storico sulla nvoluziotte napoletana del 
^799 (1801). In Platone in Italia (1804- 
06) he affects to have discovered an ancient 
Greek MS. recording the travels of Plato 
in Italy, seeking thus to rouse Italians to 
a sense of shame at their present servitude 
by reminding them of their past glories. 
He publicized the works of Vico. 

Opere, ed. F. Niccolini and N. Cortese 
(5 vols, 1924). 

F. Battaglia, L'Opera di V. C. e la formazione 

dtllo spirito nazionale in Italia (1925); M. 
Ruflini, F. C. (1936). B,R. 

CurtiS) George William (•Providence, 
R.I. 24 II 1824; CO 1856 Anna Shaw; 
fStaten Island, N.Y. 31 VIII 1892), 
American essayist, editor. Travel abroad 
initiated his first books; Potiphar Papers 
(1853) satirizes New York social life. As 
editor of Harper's Weekly (X863-92), he 
strenuously supported social reforms. 

Nile Notes of a Ilouadji (1851); The 
Hoieadji in Syria (1852); Lotus^^ting (1852). 

E. Cary, G. W. C. (1894). H.L.C. 

Curtitis Rufu^ Quintus (fi. xst century 
A.D.), Roman historian, wrote in the reign 
of Claudius a history of Alexander the 
Great in ten books, of which i, 2 and parts 
of others arc lost. The treatment is 
rhetorical and anecdotal and shows no 
power of historical criticism. Curtius tvas 
long a standard schoolbook. 

G. Hcdicke (cd. min. 1931); P. Damst^ 
(1897); Fr. tr. by Cr^pin (193a)* 

S. Dosson, Etude sur Quinte^Curce (1897); 

F. Helmreich, Die Reden bet Curtius (1927); 

G. Radct, *La valeur hisiorique de Quinte 
Curce', in Comptes rendus (1924). J.A.W. 

Cynddclw Brydydd Mawr^ Cynddelw 
the Great (fl. c. 11 55-1200), the greatest of 
the court poets of medieval Wales. Most of 
his eulogies and elegies are addressed to 
the princes of Powys, but he also sang the 
praises of some of the greatest princes of 
Gwynedd and Deheubarth and composed 
reli^ous poems, fiyting poems and a poem 
expressing his devotion to Eva, daughter 
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of the prince of Powys, The austere 
grandeur and compression of his art is 
matcheci by the stark realism of hjs 
references to the carnage he had witnessed. 

The Black Book oj Carmarthen^ cd. J. G. 
Evans (1907); Llaxvysgrif Hendregadredd^ cd. 
Morris-Joncs and Parry-Williams (1933); 
The Poetry 0/ the Red Book 0/Mergest, cd. J. G. 
Evans (1911); Poetry by Medieval Welsh Bards, 
IL cd. J. G. Evans (1926); The My'x^yrian 
Archaiology oj Wales (and cd. 1870). 

D. M. Lloyd, ‘ Barddoniaeth C, B. M.’, in 
Y Lienor, XI U932), XIII (1934); J. Vendryes, 
‘Trois Poimes de C.*, in Etudes Ccitiqucs, IV 
(1948)- B.Rc. 

Cynewulf (^. 9th century ?), Anglo- 
Saxon poet. Nothing is known of his life. 
Early scholars attributed to him much of 
the Anglo-Saxon poetry that is extant, but 
only four poems— Elene^ Juliana^ The 
Ascension {Christ IT) and Fates of the 
Apostles^ each of which has a runic 
'signature' interweaved in the verse—are 
certainly his. 

The Ascension and Julianoy in The Exeter 
Book, cd. G. P. Krapp and E. V. K. Dobbic 
(1936); Fates of t/u Apostles and Elene, in The 
VerceUi Booh, cd. G. P. Krapp (1932). 

K. Sisam, *C. and his Poetry’, in Proc. Br. 
Acad., XVIII (1932); C. Schaar, Critical 
Studies in the C. Group (Lund, 1949)* For an 
up-to-date biblio. see G. K. Anderson, The 
Literature of the Anglo-Saxons (1949}* 

R.W 3 , 

Cyprian^ Caecilius Cyprianus (•Car¬ 
thage? c. 200; 246; martyred 258), 

ecclesiastical writer. He became bishop 
of Carthage in 248 or 249, whence he was 
driven by the Decian persecution in 251. 
The treatment of backsliders in this per¬ 
secution gave rise to much controversy in 
which Cyprian took a vigorous part. His 
works arc almost entirely on theology and 
church discipline, while his letters are of 
particular value for ecclesiastical history. 
His style is less harsh than that of Tertul- 
Uan, whom he esteemed highly, but lacks 
his force. Cyprian was one of the most 
influential of Fathers in the middle 
ages and the reformation. 

Migne, Pair. Lat.^ 3-4; best cd. W. Hartcl 
(3 vols, 1868-71); I^tters^ tr. H. Cary (1844). 

O. Ritschl, C. von Carthago und die Verfas- 
sung der Kirche (1865); E. Frcppcl, St Cyprien 
etrFglise d*Afrique (3rd ed. 1890); E. W. 
Benson, C., Mis Life, Ids Times^ his Work 
(1897); H. V. Sodeo, Das Lateinische Neue 
Testament in Afriha (1909)* J.A.W. 

Cyrano de Bergerac^ Savinien (•Paris 
6 III 1619: \ibid. 28 VII 1655), French 
writer. He led an impecxinious, vagabond 
life, but bore little other resemblwce to 


the hero of E. Rostand's romantic play. 
His half-satirical ‘journeys’ to the sun and 
moon are full of fantastic inventions and 
boldly irreligious opinions which make of 
him a baroque Sw’ift. His comedy, Le 
Pddant joue (1654), furnished Moliirc 
with two scenes for Les Fourberies de 
Scapin. {Que diable allait-il faire dans 
cette galhre?) 

La Mori d*Agrippine (tragedy, acted 1653); 
L*Autre Monde ou Les Etals et Empires de la 
Lune (1657) and Les Etals et Empires du SoleU 
(1662), cd. F. Lach^vre as (Euvres libertines de 
C. de B. (2 vols, 1921). 

P. A. Brun, S. de C. de B., Vhistoire et la 
Ugende (1909). G.B. 

Cyrils Saint, Constantine the Philo¬ 
sopher (•Salonika 826 or 827; ^4 H 

869), was sent (together with his brother 
.Methodius) by the East Roman emperor, 
Michael III, in 863 to preach the gospel in 
the vernacular to the Slavs of the Moravian 
empire. He devised a Slavonic alphabet 
(probably that now called Glagolitic) and 
the brothers translated parts of the gospels 
and certain liturgical texts into a form 
of Macedonian Slavonic. This (Old) 
Church Slavonic language was the vehicle 
of the earliest literature of the eastern and 
southern Slavs. 

P. A. Lavrov, Materialy po istorii voxnik-^ 
novemya drevneyshey sUwyanskoy pis^mermosti 
(Leningrad, 1930); P. Pastmek, Difirty 
slovanskfch apcitclil Cyrtla a Methoda (Prague, 
1902); V. Jogid, Entstehungsgeschiehte der 
kirchenslavischen Sprache (1913}; P. Dvomlk, 
Les ligendes de Constantin et ae Mithode vues 
de Dyzance (Prague, 1933). R.A. 

Cyril, Bishop of Txmov {ft. c. xis^)» Rus¬ 
sian preacher and religious writer. His 
elaborate sermons, as well as the 22 prayers 
ascribed to him, abound in poetic beauties 
and lyrical passages. 

K. Kalaydovich, Pamyatrtiki rest, slovesnostit 
XII (1821). J.L. 

Cyril of Alexandria (t27 VI 444)1 
Greek ecclesiastical writer. Nephew and 
successor of Theophilus (Patriarch of 
Alexandria, 385-412), he was involved in 
bitter polemics with the Nestorians. 
Author of many exegetical and dogmatic 
worl», letters and a reply to the emperor 
JxiUan's treatise 'Against the Christians*. 
His wor^, though marred by fanaticism 
and carelessness of literary form, were im¬ 
portant in history of orthodox dogma. 

Migne, Pair. Gr., 68-77; P* E- Pusw, ed. 
Cjri/fi in XII pre^hetas (2 vols, 1868), CyriUi 
in D. loatmis ^an^eUum (3 vols, 1872), 
Epistulae tret oecumemcae, libri quinque contra 
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Ntstorium^ XII capitum txplanatioy XII capi- 
turn dejensio utraque, schotia de incamatione 
Un^eruti (1875), Df r€cta ad inrperatorem^ 
de incamatione Vnigemti dialogus^ de recta fide 
ad principissas, de recta fide ad Augustus, quod 
unus Ckristus dialogus opologeticus ad impera^ 
torem (1877); J. B. Chabot, Corpus Script. 
Christ. Orient., Script. Syri, scr. IV, vol. I 
(1912); C. of A.*s Commentary on St yohn*s 
Gospel, tr. H. P. Liddon (2 vols, 1874-85); 
E. B. P(i^cy), Select Works of C. of A. (1881); 
R. P. Smith, C. of A. commentary on the Gospel 
according to St Luke (1859). 

J. N. Hebcnspcrger, Die Denktvelt des 
heiligen C. v. A. (1927); J. van der Dries, The 
Formula of St C. of A. (1939); H. Manoir de 
Juyac, Dogme et spiritu^iU de Saint C. d'A. 
(1944)- R.B. 

Cyril of Jerusalem (•<:. 313; t386), 
Greek ecclesiastical writer. Consecrated 
bishop of Jerusalem in 348, twice deposed 
by Arian synods and exiled for eleven years 
by the Arian emperor Valens. Author of 
24 homilies to catechumens on Christian 
doctrine which, vivid and simple in style, 
throw much light on the development of 
Christian dogma in the 4th century. 

Mignc, Patr. Gr., 33; W. K. Rcischl and J. 
Rupp, Cyrilli Opera (2 vols, 1848-60); R. M. 
Woolley, Tlu CaUeheses of St C. of J. (1930; 
Eng. tr.). 

G. Delacroix, S. C.deJ. (1865); J. Mader, 
Der heilige C. (1891); B. Niederberger, Die 
Logoslehre des heiligen C. (1923). R.B. 

Cyril of ScythopoUs {fi. 6th century), 
Greek hagiographer who spent most of Us 
life in Palestinian monasteries. His most 
important works arc detailed biographies 
of St Euthymiua (t473) and St Sabas 
They were later translated into 
Slavonic and influenced early Russian 
hagiography. 

Vitae, ed. E. SchwarU (1939); E. Stein, 
^Cyrille de Scythopolis\ in Analecta Bol^ 
landiana, 62 (1944)^ J.M.H. 

Czajkowaki^ Michal (^HalczynJec 
1804; fsuicide, Borki 4 1 1886), Polish 
novelist. After the 1831 rising he emi* 
grated to France. In 1853 he became a 
Moslem and in 1870 when back in Russia 
joined the Orthodox church. His various 
historical novels though lacking in psycho¬ 
logical analysis are colourful; but he over- 
idealizes his Cossacks and the Ukraine. 

Pouieiei Kogackie (1837; Contes Kosaks, tr. 
W. M(ickicwic2), iSsj); Werrryhara (Paris, 
1838; Gcr. tr. G. Di^el, 2 vols, 1842); 
Ktrdiati (1839; Kirdgeali, Fr. tr., z voU, 
1839); Stefan CgarmecU (z 840); Hetman 
Ukrainy (2 vols, Berlin, 1841; Der Kosakenhei^ 
man, tr. J. P. Jordan, 1843 ).—Pisma (12 vols, 
Leipzig, 1862-^5). 


F. Rawita Gawronski, M. C. iSadyk^Passia) 
(1900); A. Lewak, ‘M. C.\ in Pol. Slown. 
Biogr., IV (1938). S.S. 

Czartoryski, Adam Jerzy, Prxkce (♦War¬ 
saw 14 I 1770; fMontfermcil 15 VII 1861), 
Polish statesman, poet and writer. From 
1795 x8o6 he was at St Petersburg as a 
hostage. In his Ossianic poem he de¬ 
scribes the desolation of Poland, though 
maintaining his faith in her messianic role. 

Verse: Bard poUki (Parib, 1840; crit. cd. J. 
Kallcnbach, 1908).—V^Aruots: M^oires et 
correspondence avec Vempereur Alexandre I 
(2 vols, 1887; Eng. IT. A. Gielgud, 2 vols, 
1888). 

B. Zaleski. Zyicot ksi^cia A. J, C. (1881); 
W. Wloch, Polska elegia patriotyezna w epoce 
rozbiorotc (1916); M. KukicI, Ksiqsf Adam 
(Paris, Z950). S.S. 

Czepko von Reigersfeld, Daniel 
(•Koschwitz 23 IX 1605; tSchweidnitz 
VIII 1660), German poet. A Lutheran, 
he became an official at the court of Bricg, 
later in imperial service at Ohlau, and was 
raised to the nobility in 1656. He was a 
man of wide knowledge, much influenced 
by the works of Jacob Bdhme and the 
medieval mystics, especially in his Sexcenta 
manodistieha sapientum (1640-47), which 
were imitated by Angelus Silcsius in his 
Chenbinischer Wander smarm. Only a few 
minor works were printed in his lifetime, 
though some had circulated in manuscript. 

Geistliche Schriften, ed. W. Milch (1930); 
Weltliche Dichtungen, cd. W. Milch (1932). 

W. Milch, Z>. V. C. (1934). L.W.F. 


D aalbergi Bruno, pseud, of Petrus 
DB Wakker van Zon (•Amster¬ 
dam 9 VIII 1758; fThc Hague 
8 XII 2818), Dutch novelist and essayist. 
His work is tiresome owing to its con¬ 
tinuous banter, but fascinates as an image 
of the time. 

Novels: Willem Hupt (1805); Steetibergsche 
/amf7iV (4 vols, z806-09);(2817).— 
Essays: rlog toat Ucticur . • . (1806-07). 

J. Koopnuns, in De Beweging, VII (2911). 

Dablr (•zSop; tx875), like Anis one of the 
foremost writers of Urdu elegies at the 
court of Oudh. H.G.R. 

Daehy Simon (•Mcmel 29 VII 1605; 
tKdnigsbcrg 25 IV 1659), German poet. 
He became a teacher at the cathedral s^ool 
at KOnigsberg in 1633 and later professor 
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of poctr>' at the university. He was the 
principal poet of the ‘Konigsberg circle*, 
with Robert Robertin and Heinrich Albert. 
His health was weak throughout his life 
and he finally died of consumption. The 
Great Elector gave him a small estate in 
1658. His attractive but melancholic 
character expresses itself in straightfor¬ 
ward and sincere poetry' (c.g. ‘ Der Mcnsch 
hat nichts so eigen*); some of his h>Tnns 
have found a place in English h>Tnnals. 
Much of his work consisted of occasional 
poetry' written to order; his more success¬ 
ful verses often represent the tradition of 
the 16th-century GesellschafislUd in the 
new style and the new poetic forms intro¬ 
duced by Opitz. 

Poetische Werke (1696); Gedichu, cd. W. 
Ziesemer (4 vols» 1936-39; standard edition, 
based largely on MS. material). 

W. Ziesemer, ‘Simon Dach’, in AU^tusi, 
DiographU, I (1941); Ocsterlcy*s biog. in his cd. 
of the Gedichte (1876) is still useful; E. Trunr, 
Deutsche Litcraturzcitung (i 939 « p< 154^?.); 
J. Julian, Dictionary of Hymnotogv (189a). 

L.W.F. 

Da Costa, Isaac (^Amsterdam 14 1 1798; 
001821 Hanna Belmonte; 28 IV 

1860), Dutch poet, historian and religious 
leader. Flailing from a devout Portuguese 
Jewish family, he became at an early age a 
pupil of Bilderdijk and a friend of W. de 
Clcrcq, He studied at Amsterdam and 
Ivciden and was converted to Christianity 
in 1822, His spiritual kinship to Bilder¬ 
dijk—already evident in his early poetry— 
became even more conspicuous in a spec¬ 
tacular anti-liberal pamphlet, Bezwarett 
tegen dett Geest der eetno (1823). Years of 
struggle and disparagement followed. His 
religious leadership in the Rdveil and great 
political ^songs of the times’ gradually 
won for him more general recognition and 
appreciation. 

Verse: Poizy (2 vols, 1821-22); Hagar 
(1852); PoUtiehe Poizy (1854); Hespertden 
(1855). KotfipUete Dichticerken^ ed. J. P. 
Hascbrock (3 vols, 1861-62 ).—^osb: Poor- 
Uzingen over de versclmdenheid en overeenstem- 
ming der vier evangeliin • . • (2 vols, 1840-41), 
The four teiinesses being a harmony of the Got* 
pels on a netc prindpU, tr. David Scott (1851); 
I trail en de volken (1848-40), Israel and the 
Gentiles J tr. Mrs W. Kennedy (1850). 

E. ]. Potgietcr, ‘ Hollandschc politieke 
pofey\ in Kritische Studiift, II and ‘Herin- 
neringen en mijmeringen *, in Studiin en 
Schelsen^ I; C. Busken Huct, ‘ I. d. C.\ in LiV- 
terarische Pant, en Krit., I and XIV; A, Pier¬ 
son, Oudere Tijdgenotoi (1888); W. G, C. 
Byvanck, Dejeuga van /. d. C. (2 voU, 1894); 
J. Meyer, /. de C/r xceg naar het Christendom 
(J 94 t)- J.W,W. 
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Daems, Servaas (♦Noordcrwijk 4 VI 
1838; fTongerlo 30 VII 1903). Flemish 
poet and playwright, wrote simple and 
neat, devout as well as witty poems, Btt 
sijn suverlike liedekens (1878), Gedich ten 
(1878), Luit en Fluit (1884); a play about 
St Dimphna, remarkable for his time, Sinte 
Dimphna*s Marteldood (1874), and a 
humorous little book De Kruitoagens (1869, 
under pseud. Pcctcr Klein). 

Voor twee vaders (1868, Fr., Ger., Eng. and 
Czech trs). 

R. Sterkens, 5 . D. en zijn Utterkundige 
Werken (1935). R.F.L. 

Dafydd ab Edmwnd {ft. e. 1430-80), 
Welsh poet. A native of Hanmer, Flint¬ 
shire, he belonged to the landed gent^>^ 
He won the chair at the Carmarthen 
Eisteddfod (c. 1450) for poetic composi¬ 
tion and for an authoritative definition of 
the bardic metres, which has never been 
superseded. The greater port of his verse 
consists of love-poems, almost all of which 
arc in the cymydd metre, but he was also 
the author of eulogies, elegies, poems 
soliciting gifts and religious poems. He 
is renowned for his metrical ingenuities, 
his metaphors and similes and the limpid 
musical quality of his lines. 

Ctvaith D. ab F., ed. T. Roberts (1914). 

B.Re. 

Dafydd ap Gwilym (•Brogynin, Car¬ 
diganshire, ft. 1340-70), Welsh poet, 
sprung from a powerful family whose 
original home was in north Pembrokeshire, 
and whose members had held various im¬ 
portant offices under the crown for several 
generations before Dafydd’s time. The 
bulk of his works consists of love and 
nature poems and is notable for the fertility 
of imaginative invention and extraordinary 
sensitiveness displayed. He developed 
and perfected the new cytoydd metre and 
showed a remarkable mastery of the re¬ 
sources of the Welsh language and of the 
intricate metrical requirements of the age. 
He was unique among his contemporaries 
in Wales, and his nature poetry is unsur¬ 
passed in the whole range of medieval 
European literature, 

W, Ow'en and O. Jones, Barddoniaeth D, ab 
C. (1789); I. Williams, D. ap G. a*i Gyfoeswyr 
(* 935 )» H. I. and D. Bell, D. ap < 5 ., Fifty 
Poems (1942); T. Porr)% Gwaith D. ap G. 
(1952); T. M. Chotzen, Reciterches sxtr la 
Poisu de D. ab G. (1928). T.P. 

Dafydd Nasimor {ft. e. 1450-80), Welsh 
poet. He was a native of Nanmor, 
Merionethshire, but left Gwynedd for 
S«W* Wales. Most of his eulogies and 
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elejries are addressed to gentlefolk of the 
latter region, particularly to Rhys ap Mare- 
dudd, of Tywyn near the mouth of the 
Teivi, and his descendants. He also sang 
the praises of Edmund, Jasper and Henr>' 
Tudor. The remainder of his work con¬ 
sists of love-poems and a few miscellaneous 
pieces. Perfection of form and calm 
lucidity of style characterize his work, 
while his praise-poems show that he not 
only appreciated the sensuous delights of 
civilized liWng but also realized the true 
signihcancc of a traditional aristocracy. 

The Poetical Works of D. N., cd. T. Roberts 
and I. Williams (1923). 

Saunders Lewis, 'D. N.', in Y Lienor, 4 
(19^5)* B.Re. 

Dahl^ Vladimir Ivanovich, also wrote 
under pseud. Kazak Lugansky (♦ic XI 
iSoz ; IX 1872), an early pioneer of the 
realistic ethnographic school in Russia. His 
best work was, however, his Tolkovy slovar^ 
zhivogo velikorusskogo yazyka (dictionary of 
the Great-Russian language, 4 vols, 1861- 
68; rev. B. dc Courtenay, i903-i4). His 
complete works, in 10 vols, were pub. in 
1897^8. 

A. N. Pypin, Isioriya russkoy etnografii, I 
(1890); S, Vengerov, Istocfmiki slovarya rus^ 
skikh pisateUy^ II (1910). J.L. 

Dahlgreo, Fr£DRik August (•Vamdand 
20 IX x8i6; fDjursholm 16 II 1895), 
Swedish philologist. In literature Dahlgren 
is best known for his fresh and unman- 
nered songs in Viirmland dialect. He 
translated a number of classical dramas 
(Caldcrdn, Shakespeare, Lessing) and 
wrote one still popular musical play, 
Werndunnitigarne (1846; music by A. A. 
Randel). 

Viser pd varmtandske tofigmdie, deekta dt(d 
Predreh pd Pannsdtt (2875); Speller nye viser 
(1876); SisU viser (pub. 2897). 

G. Fr6ding, * Fredrck pi K^nsStt', in Sam^- 
lade skri/ter, IX (2922); L. Dahlgren, Ramdter 
(Sth cd. 2923). C.H.K. 

Dahlatierna, Gunno (^Dalsland 7 IX 
1662; f Pomerania 1709), Swedish poet and 
foremost Swedish exponent of NUrinism. 
His florid style is particularly noticeable in 
the long and patriotic threnody (2698) 
intended for Charles XFs funeral. His 
allegorical epic, GidUi kiampa^xoisa cm 
kdningen d hen Padar {c. 1702), a mixture 
of folk-song and biblical images, presaged 
the Swedish political saga. His o^er 
verse includes the song of Charles XI Ps 
feats in Saxony {Ssaea lands frijds-frOgd i 
Saxen, 1707). 
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Svenska for/atSare^ rd. Sv. vitterheissam- 
fundet, VII (1920-^8). 

M. Lamm. G'. D. yUnnesterknin^ (1946). 

C.H K. 

Dahn, Feijx (•Hamburg 9 11 1834; f Bres¬ 
lau 3 1 1912), German novelist and pro¬ 
fessor of law. Best known as author of 
* donnish novels’, i.e. material of academic 
research presented in the style of Sue. Of 
his enormous output only Ein Kampf ttm 
Rorn (4 vols, 1876) has stood the test of 
time. 

Siimtliche Werke poetischen JnliaUs (21 vols, 

1S99). 

H. Meyer, F. D. (1913); T. Siebs, F. D. und 
y. ScheffeUi<)i4). KAV.L, 

Daini no Sammi, pseud, of Fujiw'ara no 
Katako (•looc; *^50), Japanese poet, 
like her mother, Murasaki Slukibu. She 
was traditionally believed to have written 
Sagoromo monogalart, a novel intitating the 
style of Murasaki’s Ger^’i monogatari, 

EB.C. 

D^Alcamo, Cielo (fl, xst half of 13th cen¬ 
tury), the reputed author of a famous ron- 
trastOf or vcr^e-dialoguc between a lover 
and a lady, the Rosa fresca axdentissima: 
the lover urging her to consent to his de¬ 
sire, she resisting him but eventually 
yielding. Written between 1231 and 1250, 
the poem has 32 stanzas, each of three 
monorhymed alexandrines and an ende- 
casyllabic couplet. Its vivacity and its 
curious blend of the courtly and the 
plebeian have won it a good deal of atten¬ 
tion from scholars. Its author was prob¬ 
ably a Sicilian, with a knowledge of the 
French and Provenfal lyric. 

E. Monaci, Crestomazia italiana dei ^rimi 
ecoli (1912). 

A. D’Ancona, Studi della U(t. ifal. dei primi 
seeoti (1884) ; F. D’Ovidso, Versificazione Hal. e 
arte poetiea medievaU (191c); articles by G. 
Bertoni, F. A. Ugolini and W. T. Elwert in 
Giom. stor. Ictt. ital., 75, 105 and 125 ; and by 
A. Monteverdi in Studi medievali, 16 (1943-* 
50); F. 'Porraca, Sttsdi suUa Urica ital, del Due* 
cento (1902). K.P. 

Dale, Jan van den (•Diest c, 1460; 
fBrussels 1522), Dutch painter and poet in 
Rederijkcr tradition, from 1517 town- 
poet of Brussels, factor of the Chamber * De 
Mariacrans’. His plays, now lost, were 
much appreciated in his time. A number 
of refrains and two long poems are extant: 
De Stave, a free adaptation from Erasmus*8 
Uxor mempsigamos and Die Wre vander 
Doot, whi^ was reprinted 20 times and 
translated into Fren^. 

G. Degroote, J, v. d. D,, gehende toerken 
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(1944); Revue Beige dc phil. et d'hist., XXV 
(1947), XXV J (1948); J. Borms.in Den Gulden 
Passer, XXVI (1948). J.J.M. 

Daley, Victor James William Patrick 
(•Navan, Ireland, 5 IX 1858; fSydney 
29 XII 1905), Australian poet. He emi¬ 
grated in 1878. His easy, musical poetry 
tends to revert to his Celtic origins and 
reveals little of his lifelong precarious cir¬ 
cumstances or of local things. 

At Dau.fl and Dusk (1898, and other eds); 
Wine and Roses (1911). F.T.M. 

Dalfin d’Alvernha, French Dauphin 
d’Auvergne (c. 1167-1235), Provencal 

troubadour of the noble house of Albon. 
Doubts have recently been raised whether 
his Christian name was Robert: Dalfin 
would then be his name, not his title. Con¬ 
temporaries praise him as the ideal noble¬ 
man: brilliant, bounteous, a wit and poet, 
a wise judge in matters of love and honour. 
We know of connexions with Guiraut de 
Bomelh, Raimbaut de Vaueiras, Peirol— 
but particularly with his overlord, Richard 
Lionheart, in Ids opposition to the king of 
France. His main claim to recognition are 
his tensos and cobias. 

S. Stronski, * Recherches historiques sur 
quciques protcctcurs dc troubadours', in An- 
nales du Midi, 18 (1906). R.R.B. 

*DaHmil*. The ascription of the earliest 
Czech vernacular rhymed chronicle to a 
certain Dalimil of MeziHSf was a 17th- 
century error. This work chronicles the 
history of the Czechs from mythological 
origins to 1314 and is marked by an inten¬ 
sity of national pride and an anti-German 
tone unusual in the early 14th century. 

Ed. J. JireSek, in FonUs rerum bohemicarunt, 
III (1877, together with the Middle High 
German adaptation); V. E. Mourek (2nd cd., 
1910, diplomatic repr. of the Cambridge MS.). 

J. V. Simdk, 'Kdo sklddol kroniku t. f. 
Dalimila?', in CeskySasopishistorickyfiqsa); 
J. B. Capek, 'Dalimil6v “hlahol jasny’", in 
Zdfeni ducha a slova (1948). R.A. 

Dalln, Olof von (*Halland 29 VIII 
1708; fDrottningholm 12 VIII 1763), 
Swedish historian and writer. Dalin is 
reckoned Sweden's first modem author by 
virtue of his Then Svfinska Argus, a 
satirical and moralizing weekly (Dec. 1732 
to Dec. 1734), modelled on Addison and 
Steele's Tatler and Spectator and van 
Effen’s Le Misanthrope. Dalin did much 
to introduce the then popular French 
clauical style into Sweden with witty 
satires, plays and ^egorical epic, together 
with much occasional poetry in elegant 
rococo style, and a patriotic threnody 
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over queen Ulrika Eleonora, modelled on 
Voltaire’s La Henriade. As an historian he 
is unreliable but entertaining. He was 
commissioned in 1743 to write a history’ of 
Sweden, but only completed three sections. 
With all its shortcomings it embodied the 
first attempt there had been since Olaus 
Petri to write a national history in Swedish. 

Prose : Witterhetsarbeten i bunden och 
obunden skrifart (6 vols, 1767); Then svdnska 
Argus (new ed., 3 vols, pub. Sv. vitterhetssam- 
fundet, 1910-19).— Verse: Poetiska arbeten 
(2 vols, 1782-83). 

K. Warberg, O. v. D. (1884); M. Lamm, 

O. o. D. (1908). C.H.K. 

Dalling and Bulwer, William Henry 
Lytton, Lord (•London 13 II 1801; 
■^Naples 23 V 1872), English diplomat and 
author of some biographical studies and 
historical works. 

An Autumn in Greece (1826); Life of Lord 
Byron (1835); Historical Characters (1867-70); 
Life of P^merston (3 vols, 1870-74). 

E. B. F. D’Auvergne, Envoys Extraordinary 
(1937). R.M.H. 

Dall'Ongaro, Francesco (•Oderzo 19 
VI 1808; fNaples 10 I 1873), Italian 
patriot, dramatist and poet. In 1848 he 
took part in the revolutionary movement in 
Venice and fought with Garibaldi in Rome. 
His patriotic poems {Stomelli italiani) had 
a great appeal for Italian patriots, especially 
T 1 Brigidino’ (1847), which Garibaldi is 
said to have known by heart; ‘La donna 
lombarda* (1848) which ends:— 

' Mtcchi* d’onore per Iivar non Ungue 
Se non si Uva nel tcdcsco ssngue t ’ 

is a characteristic example. 

His first volume of poetry, Poesie (1840), 
is an attempt to provide Italians widi 
patriotic and national songs. Fantasie 
drammatiche e liriche (x866) contains 
several dialogues. His best known drama 
is U Fomaretto, based on a tragic episode in 
Venetian history (first prod. 1855; pub. 
1861). 

Opere scelte (3 voU, 1846-47): Stomelli, 
toemetli ed altre poesie, ed. N. Schileo (1913). 

P. Vaiussi, F. D, (1875); M. Trabaudi 
Foscarini, F. D. (1925). B.R. 

Dalton, John (*£aglesfield 6 IX 1766; 
fManchester 27 VII 1844), English 
chemist, natural philosopher and sometime 
Quaker schoolm^ter. 

Meteorological Observatioru and Essays 
(1793)1 Constitution of Mixed Gases (i 8 ox); A 
Nesa System ctf Chemeal Philosophy (1808); 
Memoirs (1856). 

W. C. Henry, Life atul SHentifie Researches 
of D. (1854): H. E. Roscoe, D. and the Rise of 
Modem Chemistry (1895); L. J. N. Policy, D. 
(1920). R.M.H. 
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D’Ambra, Francesco (•Florence 29 VII 
1499; tRome r558), Italian plawripht. 
His three classical comedies, II Fur to in 
prose (acted 1544), I Bemardi and ha 
Cofartaria in verse (acted IS 47 * 5 ^ 5 ). 
are notable for the skilful organization of 
complicated plots. 

Ttatro Comico Fiorentino^ V (1750, for 
comedies). 

I. Sanesi, Im Commtdia^ I (1911. with 

biblio.). C.Dr- 

Dana, Richard Henry (•Cambridge, 
Mass* 15 XI 1787; 00x813 Ruth Smith; 
tBoston 2 II x 879)» American poet and 
essayist. Austere Harvard-educated editor 
of North American Review, he championed 
English romanticism and ^vrote poetry* 
influenced by Crabbe, Wordsworth and 
Coleridge. 

Tht Buccaneer and OUt^r Poem (1827); 
Poems and Prose Writings (1833). H.L.C* 

Dana, Richard Henry (•Cambridge^ 
Mass. I VIII 1815; 001841 Sarah Watson; 
fRomc 6 I 1882), American author and 
lawyer. His Ttco Years Before the Mast 
(1840), which tells of his voyage around 
Cape Horn to California, precedes MeU 
ville^s Moby Dick, He also wrote a 
manual for seamen. 

The Seaman*s Friend (1841); To Cuba and 
Back (1859). 

J. S* Johnson, On D. and Ttco Years Before 

the Mast (1936); C. F. Adams, D., A Biography 
(z vols, 1890). H.L.C. 

Dancer, John ifl, 1675), translator and 
dramatist, who lived for some time in 
Dublin. He is often confused with John 
Dauncy or Dauncey {Ji. 1663), also a 
translator. Dancer^s two dramatic trans« 
lations, in rhyming couplets —Nicontede 
(1671, from Corneille) and Agrippa (1675, 
from Quinault)—were produced at the 
Theatre Royal, Dublin* 

Aminta (1660, from Tasso); Judgment on 
Alexander and Casar (1672, from Saint- 
Evremood); The Comparison af Plato and 
Aristotle (1673, from R. Rapin). 

Dancoort, Florent Carton (^Fontaine¬ 
bleau X XI 1661; CO 1680 Th^r&se Le 
Noir; tCourcelles-lc-Roi, Loiret 7 XII 
1725), French dramatist. He married the 
daughter of the actor La Thorilliire, be¬ 
came an actor himself and joined the 
Com^die Franpaise with his wife in 1685. 
His llght-heaxted and mildly satirical social 
comedies, many of them in one act, made 
him, with Regnard, Moliire’s chief suc¬ 
cessor, though on an altogether lower level. 

Le Chevalier d la mode (1687); La Maison de 
eampagne (1688); Les Bourgeoises d la mode 


(*693); Les Bourgeoises de qualiti {1700) ; Le 
Diable boiiewK (1707) ; JMadame Artus (1708).— 
CEutres (12 vols, 1760); Theatre chaisi. ed. F. 
Sarcey (5 vols, 1884). 

C. Barthclcmy» Comedie Z). (1882); J. 

Lcmaitrc. La Comldie opres ^lolih-e et U 
theatre de D. (2nd cd. 1903); H. C. Lancaster, 
A History^ of Freftch Dramatic Literature in the 
lyth Century, IV (1940). G.B. 

Dandin (c. 7th century A.D.), Sanskrit 
author of the picaresque novel Dasuku^ 
mdracharita (tr. A. W. Ryder xinder the 
title of The Adventures of the Ten Princes^ 
1927). The drama Mricchakatika (‘The 
Clay Cart ’) is sometimes attributed to him. 

H.G R. 

Daniel) Russian 12th-ccntury abbot, 
author of an account of his pilgrimage to 
Jerusalem made 1106-07, interspersed with 
legendar>* and apocryphal matter. His 
language is simple and naive, imbued with 
the spirit of sincere piety. 

Zhi tie i khozhenie Daniila (1885; The 
Pilgrimage of the Russian Abbot Daniel in the 
Holy Land, annot. by Sir C. Wilson, 1897). 

D. V. Venevitinov, Litsevoy spisok khozlf 

deniya Daniila Palomnikn (1881). J.L. 

Daniel) George (•Beswick 29 III 1616; 
ooElizabcth Ireland; \ibid, IX 1657), 
English cavalier poet who let his beard 
grow untrimmed after the death of Charles 
1 . In v 4 Vindication of Poesie Daniel 
praises Jonson rather than Shakespeare. 

Poems, cd. A. B. Grosart (1878), B.L.J. 

Daniel) Samuel (•nr Tauntem ? 1562?; 
f Beckington, Somerset 1619 ?), English 
poet, dramatist and critic, brother-in-law 
of John Florio, tinder whom he was edu¬ 
cated at Magdalen Hall, Oxford (1581). 
His translation of Paulus Jovius (1585) was 
dedicated to Sir Edward Dymoke, his 
patron till 1592. In Paris in 1586, Daniel 
visited Italy with him (1591-92) meeting 
Guarini. Later tutor to the Herbert and 
Clifford families, Daniel was a member 
of the literary circles centred on the 
countesses of Pembroke and Bedford. He 
entered the service of queen Anne and 
(1604-05) licensed plays for the Children 
of the Queen’s Revels. The publication 
and performance of his tragedy PhiloUis 
brought on him the suspicion of the Privy 
Council of sympathy for Essex, and Daniel 
was constrained to disclaim any such feel¬ 
ing. He wrote 4 masques and 2 pastorals 
for court performance (1608-14) until 
dismissed for loyalty to the disgraced Sir 
Robert Flond. Always tending to seclude 
himself from company, Daniel finally re¬ 
tired to Beckington. His contemporary 
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reputation was high in almost ever^'thing 
he touched, and he can now be seen as one 
whose writing contributed to the develop¬ 
ment of the best qualities of Augustan 
verse. Daniel suffers from habits of 
reading which have developed with roman¬ 
tic poetry. Carefully read, his deca¬ 
syllabics arc sweet and smooth, with 
strength and variety. He did much to 
establish English as a poetic language, 
never without a feeling for its majesty. 
His sonnets tend to be under-estimated 
owing to the fact that they do not address 
a real mistress, but in them as elsewhere he 
shows a by no means negligible combina¬ 
tion of poetic sensibility and superb tech¬ 
nique, if without the highest imaginative 
strength. 

H. Sellers, ‘ A Bibliography of the Works of 

S. D.’, Proc. O.vford Biblio. Soc., 2(1928-30). 
—Fauhts Joi-ius, Conlaining a Discourse 0/ Im- 
prese (1585); Delia. IVith the ConiplainI 0/ 
Ri/samutuI (1592 etc.), cd. A. Esdailc (1908) ; 
A Defence 0/ Rhyme (1602), cd. G. Gregory 
Smith, in Elizabethan Critical Essays, 11 
(1904); Cifile Wares, corrected and continued 
{1609).— Drama : Cleopatra (1594) '• Vision 

of the li Goddesses (1604), cd. E. Law (1880); 
The Quemes Arcadia {1606); The Tragedie of 
Phihtas (1607), cd. L. Michel (i 949 )-— Whole 
Works in Poetrie (1623); The Complete Works 
in Verse and Prose, ed. A. B. Grosart (1885- 
96); Poems and A Defence of Ryme, ed. A. C. 
Sprague (1930)- 

\V. Oldys, Life of D., in E. Cooper, Muses' 
Library (1737). B.L.J. 

Daniel Adam z Vclcslavina; see Vblbs- 
LAVfN. 

Daniel the Exile, Russian author of a 
boastful and flowery supplication addressed 
to his feudal master (prob. early 13th 
century), which sheds considerable light 
on the manners of the period. 

I. Shlyapkin, Slovo Daniila Zatochnika 

(1889); P. Mindalcv, Molenie Daniila Zatoeh- 
m'lta (1914). J.L. 

Daniel von Socst (fl, 1534-39)1 pseudo¬ 
nym of the unknown writer of the brilliant 
Low German satire Ein gemeyne Bicht, a 
dramatic dialogue in wUch the Roman 
Catholic author boldly and virulently 
attacks the members of the Reformed 
church at Soest in Westphalia. 

Ein gemeyne Bicht (1534, pub. 1539), ed. 
with valuable intro. A. Berger, in Deut. Lit. 
Entwicklungsr. Ref. Ill (1933); Dialogon 
(1537. pub. 1539); Apologeticon (i 539 )- 

P. Jostes, D, von S. (1888); H. Shwartz, 
Geschichte der Reformation in Soest (1932). 

D.G.D, 


Danilevsky, Grigory Petrovich (•Khar¬ 
kov prov. 14 IV i829;tStPctcrsburg6XII 
1890), Russian author. He won his reputa¬ 
tion in Russia and abroad as a historical 
novelist. 

Knyazhna Tarakanova (The Princess Tara¬ 
kanova, tr. I. Mouchanoff, 1891); Sozhzhin- 
naya Moskra (Moscow in Flames, tr. A. 
Rappaport, 1917); Sochineniya (9 vols, 1892- 
931 24 vols, 1901). J-L. 

Danilevsky, Nikolay Yakovlen'ich 
(•1822; fiSSs), Russian naturalist and 
Slavophil whose book, Rossiya i Evropa 
(1869, 5th ed. 189s), anticipated certain 
tenets of Oswald Spengler’s Der Unlergang 
des Abendlandes. He tried to establish the 
‘biological’ foundations of Slavophil doc¬ 
trine about the ultimate triumph of the 
Slav’s over the West. 

Russland und Eisropa, Germ. tr. K. Ndttcl 
(1920). J'L. 

Danilov, Kirsha, the first collector of 
Russian epic folk-poetry. The MS. of his 
Drevttiye rossiyskie stikJiotvoreniya, con¬ 
taining over 70 6 > 7 i».v, is dated 1781. It 
was partly published in 1804 and then in 
1818. Its best edition is that of the Peters¬ 
burg public library, 1901. J.L. 

Dante Alighieri (•Florence V-VI 1265; 
tRavenna 13/14 IX 1321). Dante came of 
old Florentine stock, boasting an ancestor, 
Cacciaguida, knighted on the second cru¬ 
sade, from whose wife come the surname 
Alighieri (cf. Par., 15). He tost his mother 
in childhood and his father by 1283. 
Though the family was impoverished, 
Dante grew up in good society: he knew 
Brunetto Latini well and became a close 
friend of Guido Cavalcanti who encour¬ 
aged and influenced his first efforts in 
verse. By 1287 he had been to Bologna, 
where he may have attended lectures; but 
study was not yet his chief concern. He 
fought in the Florentine cavalry against 
the Arctines and against Pisa. By 1285, 
probably, he was married. Already writ¬ 
ing love-poetry in the troubadour tradi¬ 
tion, he began to show originality in verses 
written for * Beatrice ’, usually identified 
with the Portinari girl who married Simone 
de’ Bardi and died, aged 24, in 1290. A 
selection of these poems, with a prose 
commentary, formed his first book, the 
Vita nuova (1292-94). Beatrice’s death 
may have been followed by another attach¬ 
ment which he allegorized later (in the 
Coiwivio) into a conversion to ‘Philosophy’; 
certainly, between 1290 and 1295, he 
undertook a course of hard study, ^gin¬ 
ning with Boethius and Cicero and going 
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on to Aristotle and his scholastic com¬ 
mentators and the Latin poets. This re¬ 
education quickly affected his writing. 
adding themes from philosophy and ethics 
to the conventional love-content of ver¬ 
nacular verse. About 1295 may have 
occurred the immoral phase of which he 
w'as later so ashamed (cf, Purg,, 23 and 30); 
and about this time he inscribed himself in 
the Guild of Apothecaries and Physicians, 
becoming thus entitled, by the rules of the 
Florentine republic, to take an active part 
in civic affairs. 

These were rapidly moving to a crisis as 
the 'White' and 'Black’ factions of the 
ruling Guclf party struggled for control. 
On being elected one of the Priors for the 
period from June to August 1300, Dante, 
though he inclined to the Whites, tried, 
with his colleagues, to preserse peace by 
banishing the extremists of both parties, 
including his friend Cavalcanti, a White, 
and the turbulent Black, Corso Donati; who 
forthwith tvent to Rome to solicit the 
intervention of the pope. Boniface VIII, 
deciding to call in French aid, appointed 
Charles of Valois, a brother of Philip the 
Fair,' peacemaker* in Tuscany. Meanwhile 
Dante had come forw'ard as a resolute 
opponent of the papal policy* On the 
approach of Charles (October 1301) he 
was sent, with two others, to Rome to par¬ 
ley w'ith Boniface. He probably never 
saw Florence again. With the French in 
the city the Blacks seized power and began 
a campaign of reprisals and prosecutions. 
On 27 January 1302 Dante, with other 
leading Whites, was denounced as a bar¬ 
rator and an enemy of the church, fined 
5,000 florins, perpetually excluded from 
public office and exiled for two years. A 
further sentence (10 March) made him an 
exile for life with the prospect of being 
burned alive should he fall into the hands 
of the Florentine government. 

The exile divides Dante’s life and deeply 
colours all his subsequent writings; he 
writes henceforth as a man homeless and 
hungry for justice. His wanderings can¬ 
not be traced in much detail. Until 1304 
he was with the other White exiles at 
Arezzo, Forli and elsewhere. Breaking 
with them, he went to Verona (cf. Par., 17) 
and thence probably to Bologna, where he 
cultivated the studies which he loved and 
from which he hoped to w*in a reputation 
that would of&ct Us misfortunes. In this 
period falls the writing of De vtilgari 
quentia and the Convivio and the growth of 
a friendship with Cino da Pistoia. In 1306 
Dante was in Tuscany with the Malaspina 
(cf. Purg., 8). Then, until the coming of 
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Henry of Luxemburg into Italy in 1310 
raised his hopes of a restoration of 
the empire, his movements arc obscure. 
He may—but it is not likely—have gone to 
study in Paris. In Januar>' 1311 he may 
have paid homage to Henry at Milan, and 
in the spring he w'as certainly in the 
Casentino valley Nvriting a wrathful epistle 
to the Florentines and appealing to I lenry 
to make an end of them as his chief enemies. 
\\ ithin the next three years, probably, 
the Monarchia was written ; but in August 
1313 Henry' died and Dante's political 
hopes with him. After a stay in Verona 
with Cangrande della Scala he accepted an 
invitation from Guido da Polenta, lord of 
Ravenna. Here, with his sons Jacopo and 
Pietro and perhaps also a daughter, Dante 
spent his last years tranquilly, finishing 
the Comnxedia. exchanging Latin verses 
with his Bolognese admirer Giovanni del 
Virgilio. In 1320 he maintained in public, 
at Verona, his Quaestio de aqua et terra. 
Next year he went as Guido’s ambassador 
to Venice and, falling ill on the way back, 
died at Ravenna. 

Dante expressed himself completely in 
the Commedia; his other works are all par¬ 
tial or provisional. The Convivio and Dc 
vulg. eloq. were left unfinished. The series 
of detached poems, the Rirne^ reveal a bent 
for continual experiment. The poet tvas 
restlessly self-critical. Explanatory prose 
dogs his verse: the Vita ttuova (1292*^94) 
explains the youthful lyrics for Beatrice; 
the Convivio (1304-07) was planned as an 
explanation, in Italian prose, of 14 cansoni 
written in middle life; the De vulg. eloq. 
(1303-05), taking stock of the poet's ex¬ 
perience, conveys his ideas on language 
and the craft of verse ; the Monatchia (with 
Epistles 5, 6, 7, 9; 1310-14), represents his 
effort to argue out in Latin prose his 
political position, before returning to the 
more congenial but never, for Dante, ex¬ 
clusive concern with poetry; and if the 
letter to Cangrande (Ep. 13) is authentic, 
the Commedia itself was followed by a frag¬ 
ment of prose commentary. In general 
the minor works adumbrate themes of the 
poem or exemplify and discuss points that 
were to serve in its technique: the former 
especially in Vita nuova Convivio and 
Monatchia, the letter in the De vulg. eloq. 
Important, in the Cotwivio and implicitly 
in De vulg. eloq., is the defence of It^ian as 
a medium for the highest prose and verse. 

The Comtnedia, probably begun in 
1307/10—though some scholars say 1313/14 
—was finished shortly before Dunte died* 
Its literal sense is a journey made by the 
poet through Hell, Purgatory and Heaven; 
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its spiritual sense is mankind as answerable 
to divine justice. Divided into three parts 
of 33 cantos cach» with one introductory 
canto» its intricate logical and imaginative 
construction reflects a mind of wonderful 
richness, simplicity and depth. Dante 
modestly called it a ‘comedy* on account 
of its homely style and diction (which in 
fact are extremely various); and its readers 
have named it ‘divine*. He invented for 
it the weave of hendecasyllabics as 

the terza ritna. Linguistically Florentine, 
with borrowings from other dialects, it has 
been a major factor in the making of literary' 
Italian, although, owing to the trend of 
Italian taste in the renaissance, its effect 
in this regard has been curiously limited. 
Widely read and commented, especially 
for its doctrinal content, in the 14th cen« 
tury; somewhat neglected by subsequent 
generations; its reputation rose to the 
zenith in the 19th century and sho%N's no 
sign of declining now. 

It is not easy briefly to characterize so 
tremendous a work of art. If Dante is 
‘ the great master of the simple stymie ’ (T. S. 
Eliot), this simplicity of diction and syntax 
is the effect of an extremely sure control of 
theme and medium, of a scrupulous atten* 
tion to the value of every word. One 
might say that ordinary language meant $0 
much to Dante that, even apart from the 
preference for a swift directness in ex¬ 
pression which he shared witli his Italian 
contemporaries (c.g. Cavalcanti), his essen¬ 
tial genius tended ever away from meta¬ 
phorical and rhetorical complications. 
This is not to deny that he drew from 
Virgil a sonorous terseness, or from 
Christian liturgy and theology an infinite 
subtlety in the use of technical terms and 
sj^bols. But the overriding quality of 
his mature style is a keen and sensitive 
tcmpcratcncss. With this, Dante is a 
great dramatic poet: precision and energy 
of thought, human sympathy and moral 
passion suffused by an imagination of 
extraordinary power. His poem is alive 
from end to end (if less conspicuously in 
the Paradiso) with human figures caught 
and displayed in moments of contact and 
contrast. And through it all we hear a 
lyric note rising persistently, joyful or sad, 
from the poct*s dauntless, contemplative 
heart. 

A standard text of all the works was pub¬ 
lished in X vol., without notes, by the Sociedi 
dantwea italiana (Florence, 1921). The 
National Ed.* (annotated) of particular works 
^lorcnce, Lc Monnier) contains $0 far the 
Cofft^iwo, cd, Busnelli and VandeUi (z vols, 
* 934 ^ 37 )» ond the De Vulgari Eloqueniiat ed. 


Mango (x vol., 2nd cd. 1948). Other cds: 
Rirm, cd. Contini (Turin, 194^); Monorchia 
(with Political Epistles), ed. Vinay (Florence, 
1950); Vita Nuova^ cd. Barbi (Florence, 193^)1 
and (with selection of other 'minor* works) 
cd. Sapegno (Florence, 1943); Epistolae^ cd. 
To>'nbec (Oxford. 1920). Of the many 
modem annotated eds of the Comnudia may 
be mentioned those of Scartazzini^Vandelli 
and Casini'Barbi, of C. Grabber, M. Porena 
and. for his masterly comments on the poct^, 

A. MomigUano. The most useful English 
translations arc the prose versions, annotated, 
of Dent’s Temple Classics and of J, D. Sin¬ 
clair (3 vols, 1939-46). 

The best introductions arc M. Barbi, D. 
(Florence, 1933) and F. Maggini, Inirodustone 
aUo studio di D. (Bari, 1948). Useful for Eng¬ 
lish readers: U. Cosmo, Handbook to D. 
Studies (1950); D. L. Sayers,* Introduction* to 
tr. of the Inferno (1949); ^so, in their very 
different ways, C. Williams, The Figure of 
Beatrice (1943) and T. S. Eliot, *D.*, in 
Selected Essays (1932). For the enormous 
historical, excgctical and critical literature on 
Dante let it suffice to mention the names of M. 
Barbi and B. Nardi in Italy, of Masseron and 
Gilson in France, of Grandgent, J. E. Shaw, 
H. D. Austin and C. S. Singleton in America, 
of K. Vossler and E. R. Curtius in Germany, 
of Th. Spoerri in Switzerland, of E. Moore, P* 
TojTibce and Gardner in England. The best 
periodicals devoted to D. are Studs danteschi 
and Deutsches Donte^yahrbuch. K.F. 

Dante da Maiano (fi, znd half of 13th 
century), Tuscan poet in the Provcn9al 
tradition as transmitted by Guittonc 
d’Arezzo. Little is known of him, and he 
is remembered only for having exchanged 
some mediocre sonnets with his great 
namesake during the latter's first, ‘guit- 
tonian* phase. 

G. Contini*s ed. of the Rime of Dante 
Alighieri (1946). 

P. Torraca, Studs su la lirica ital. del 
duecento (1902^ G. Bertoni, 11 Duecento (and 
cd. 1930); S. Debenedettii Nuovi studi suUa 
giuntina di rime antiche (19x2). K.F. 

DantiacuSf Joannes de Cuhiis, real 
name Flachsbinder (^Danzig 1 XI 1485; 
fHeilsberg 28 X 1548), PoUsh-Latin poet, 
diplomat and clergyman. His occasional 
versos show great formal skill; some are 
written in a satirical vein. 

Congressus trium regum (1515); De dade 
Moschorum (1515): Ad Grineam (15x9); De 
nostrorum temporum ealamitatibsu (1530; exit, 
ed. Z. Celichowski, 1902); Jonas propheta de 
interitu civitatis Gtdanensis (i764).^-Canmnd 
(1950; crit. ed. with intro, by S. Skimina). 

L. CzapUcki, De vita et comtimbus Joasmis 
de Curiu DanHsci (1855); S. Skimina, TYcdr- 
ezoH poeiyckaj. D, (1948). S.S. 

Dantyszek» Jan: see Dantiscus. 
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Da Ponte, Lorenzo, pen-name of 
Emanuele ConcgUano (•Ceneda (\^ittorio 
Veneto) xo III 1749; York 17 VIII 

1838), Italian poet, prose writer and 
librettist. Adventurer; poet of the im¬ 
perial theatre, Vienna (1782-92); he lived 
for 11 years in London and fled to America 
(i8os). Da Ponte wrote lively, if mis¬ 
leading, Meniorie and some 36 cantatas and 
operatic libretti ^ including those for 
Mozart’s Nozze di Figaro^ Don Giovanni 
and Corf fan tutte (1786-90). 

Memoirs, cd. Gambarin and Nicolmi (2 vols, 
1918; tr. E. Abbott, 1929). 

A. Marchesan, Della vita e delle opere di A. 
da P. (1900); L. ColUson Morlcy, ‘Mozart's 
Librettist L. da P.\ in I^ndon Nlcrcuiy, 14 
(1926). M.W. 

Da Porto, Luici (•Vicenza 10 VIII 1485 ; 
•fibid, 10 V 1529), Italian poet and prose 
writer* A typical renaissance gentleman, 
he was wounded flghting for Venice in 
1511 and vividly relates his experiences in 
Lettere star idle. In addition to Petrarchan 
sonnets he wrote the famous story Romeo e 
Giuletta (1524) on which Shakespeare sup¬ 
posedly based his play. 

Rime e Prose (1530) ; Lettere storiehe aggiuti- 
tavi la eeUhre novella, cd. B. Bressan (1857); 
Romeo and Juliet, cd. and tr. M. Jonas (1921). 

C. Foligno, L. Da P. e la ma novella (1912); 
F. Plamini, // Cinquecento (1905 ; with biblio.). 

C.Dr. 

Daqiqi of Tus^ Abu Mansur Muhani* 
MAD (t952), Persian poet* He is best 
known for his 1,000 epic verses, dealing 
with the advent of the prophet 2^roaster, 
He intended to put into verse the national 
and legendary history of Persia, but the 
work was uncompleted at his sudden and 
early death. Firdowsi has incorporated 
Daqiqi’s unfinished epic in his Shah^ 
Nameh (q.v.). 

T. KOldcke, ‘Das iranische Nationalepos 
in Grundr, iran. Phit., II (1896-1904); 
A. V. W. Jackson, Early Persian Poetry (1920}. 

E.Y. 

D’Arblay, Frances : sec Burney, Fanny. 

Dares Phrygius, priest at Troy, wrote a 
history of its siege from the Trojan view¬ 
point. A translation by Cornelius Nepos(l)p 
with a dedication to Sallust, apparently 
comes from the 5th century. In the 
middle ages Dares was a favourite source 
for the history of Troy. 

Ed. A. Dederich (1835; and with Dictys 
Cretensis, 183^; F. Mcistcr (1873). 

H. Dunger. Die Sage vom Trojofrischen Krieg 
in den Bearheitungen des Mittelalters (Prog. 


Dresden, 1869); G. Kbnmg. Dutys und Dares 
(1874); E. Coililicux, Etude sur Dictys de Cr/te 
ct Daris de P/irygie (1886). J.A.W. 

Darlcy, George (•Dublin 1795 • ^London 
23 XI 1846), Irish poet, critic, mathema¬ 
tician. His best lyrical poetry has a 
felicitous grace, a distinctive musical charm 
and a use of symibols which anticipates the 
symbolistes. He worked in London as a 
dramatic and art critic and as editor of 
mathematical text-books. Recognition 
was withheld until this centur>', and the 
disappointed Darlcy, sensitive and stam¬ 
mering, became a recluse. 

Errors of Eestasie (1822); Sylvia (1827); 
Thomas d Deehet (1840); Ethelstan (1841); 
Nepenthe, ed. R. A. Streatfeild (1897); 
Poetical Works, ed. R. Colies (1907). 

C. Col leer Abbott, Life and Letters of G. D. 
(1928); D. Stanford, in Envoy (Dublin, 1951). 

R.McH. 

Darwin, Charles Robert (•Shrewsbury 
12 II 1809; «oi 839 Emma \Vedg\vood; 
tDown, Kent 19 IV 18S2), English 
biologist; grandson of Erasmus Dar^vin. 
His ^licf in evolution was based on the 
extensive observations of the geology, 
zoology and botany of South America 
which he made during his voyage in the 
Beagle (1831-36) and also on his later 
intensive studies at home. Malthus’s 
Essay on Population gave him the clue he 
needed—the evolutionary effect of natural 
selection. The illustrative evidence of 
The Origin of Species was so weighty that 
his theories made immediate headway, in 
spite of violent religious opposition, and 
they have never been refuted. 

On the Origin of Species by Means of Natural 
Selection, or the Preservation of Favoured Races 
in the Struggle for Life (1859); The Var^tion 
of Am’mals and Plants under Domestication 
(1868); The Descent of Man and Selection in 
Relation to Sex (2 vob, 1871); Tlu Expression 
of Emotion in Man and the Animals (1872); 
Life and Letters of C. D. including an Auto^ 
biographical Chapter, cd. Sir F. Darwin (3 vols, 
1887); The Complete Extant Correspondence 
bettceen Wallace and D., 1857-81 (1916). 

L. Huxley, C. D. (1921). B.H. 

Darwin, Erasmus (•Elston Hall, Staffs 12 
XII 1731; 001757 Mary Howard; COX781 
Mrs Chandos-Pole; tBreadsall Priory 18 
IV 1802), English physician, writer and 
inventor. Dar%vin used poetry as a 
vehicle for natural history. He believed 
that the process of evolution depended on 
the inheritance of acquired character¬ 
istics. 

The Botanic Garden; a Poem in Tuo Parts. 
Part 1 cotftaining The Economy of Vegetation 
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(first pub. separately in 1791), Part II cow- 
tairring The Loftt of the Plants wtth P/w7o- 
sophicul Notes (first pub. separately m 1789); 

(2 vols. 1704-95); Poettcal U'orks fvith 
Pfnlo^ophieal Notet (3 vols. 1807). 

S. Butler, Evolution Old and Netc (1879); 
C, Danvin, Life of E. I). (1887). B.H. 

Dasent, Sir Georgf Webbe (•St Vincent 
22 V 1817; 001846 Fanny Delanc; fAscot 
II VI 1896), English scholar of Scandin¬ 
avian literature and folk-lore, author of 
numerous valuable translations from Ice¬ 
landic and Norse and of some semi- 
autobiographical works. 

Popular Tales from Norse (1859); Story of 
Burnt Njal (1861); Story of Gisti the Oii//nic 
(1866); Annals of an Eventful Life (1870). 

R.M.H. 

Dashko Ekaterina Romanovna, n6c 
Princess Vorontsov (•St Petersburg 17 III 
1743 » 4 I 1810), was one of the 

most enlightened Russian women of the 
Catherine II period and even became 
president of the academy. She edited a 
monthly, wrote t\s'o plays and was respon¬ 
sible for the plan of the Russian academic 
dictionary. 

\Umoires (wr. 1805 in French, first pub. 

1 840 as Memoirs of the 'Princess Daschkate ; Rum. 
tr., A. Herzen, Ix>ndon, 1859). 

A. S. Suvorin, Knyaginya Dashkova (1888); 
H. M. Hyde, The Empress Catherine and 
Princess Dashkov (1935); G. Schlcgclbcrgcr, 
Die Filrstin Doschkm'o (1935). J.E* 

Dass, Petter (•Nord-Nero 1647; CD1673 
Margretho Andersdatter; t AJstahaug 
1707), Norwegian poet and hymnist. He 
was an almost legendary figure, the rich 
and powerful pansh priest of AJstahaug in 
the province of Nordland from t68g until 
his death. As a poet he possessed con* 
siderable powers of versification and a 
fresh individuality which avoided the dis* 
figuring ornamentation of much of the 
current baroque poetry. His chief work, 
Nordlands Tromtet^ a vigorous description 
of life in north Norway, may be considered 
the msgor work of Nor%vcgian literature in 
the 17th century. Apart from a collection 
of verse all his work was first published 
after his death. 

Nor dike Date^ViiseixfAi) \ Aandeltg Tidsfor* 
drtv eller BibeUke Vtisebog (1711); Mart. 
Lutheft tille Cateehismu (171$» see KaUchis* 
mussangt^ ed. H. Beyer, 1947); Trende Bibelske 
Boger (1723); Nordlands TromM (1739« 
critical ed. D. A. Seip, 1927); Viser og rim 
(ed. D, A. Seip, 1934, 1950).— SamUde 
Skrifter, ed. A. Enksen (3 vols, 1874-77), 

A. Eriksen, Om D, og bans Skrifter (1874); 
R. Sveen, D. og diktingt bans (1912); H. 
Midboe, P. D. (i947)» R.C.P. 


DathenuS) Petrus, latinized name of 
Pieter Dacten or Daets (•Mont Cassel 1531 
or 3a; tEibing 17 III 1588), Dutch poet 
and writer. His Dc Psahnrrt Davids ende 
andcr Lofsanghen (1566) is a rather clumsy 
although very popular translation from the 
French of Marot. Dathenus translated 
also the Heidelbergse Catechismia and 
collaborated in the compilation of the 
Dutch liturgy. 

Th. Ruys, P. D. (1919); W. A. P. Smit, in 
Album-Dour (1948). JJ.M. 

Dati» Gilliano {^1445; XU * 5^4). 
Italian poet, theologian and lawyer. He 
put Columbus^ letter announcing the 
discovery of America into Italian verse. 
Also WTote biographies of saints and 
mystery plays. 

La Uttera delVisoU ehe ha trovato nuova- 
mente il Re di Spagna, cd. G. Uriclli, with life 
by F. Fontani (1073). C.Dr. 

Dati, Gregorio (•Florence 15 IV 1362; 
fiWd. 12 IX 1435)* Italian historian and 
merchant. His Istoria di Firenze (1363- 
1435) abounds in information, his Libra 
Segreto consists of private and business 
notes. The geographical treatise La Sfera 
(1513) is sometimes attributed to his 
brother Leonardo. 

II tibro segreto. cd. C. GargioIU (1869); 
Istoria di Firenae (1735), ed. L. Pratcsi {1904)* 
V. Rossi, // Quattrocento (1949). C.Dr. 

Datl) Leonardo di Piero (•Florence 
1408; fRomc 1472), Italian humanist and 
poet, bishop of Mossa. Apart from Latin 
poems and a tragedy, Hietnpsal, Dati is 
known for his Italian poem De Afniciiia^ 
composed for the Florentine literary com* 
petition of 1441. 

De Amicitia^ cd. Carducci in La poetia 6ef- 
bora nei secoli 1$ e J6 (1881). 

F. Flamini, 'L. di P. D.\ in Giom. stor. 
lott. ital., 16 (1890). C.Dr* 

Dnudet, Louis Marie Alphonse (•Ntmes 
13 V 1840; CO 1867 Julia Allard; fPEris 17 
XII 1897), French novelist. The son of 
an impoverished silk monxifacturer, Daudet 
was educated in Lyons. After a year os a 
school usher at Alais, in 18571 he joined 
his brother Ernest in Paris, whore they 
made contacts with the worlds of journal¬ 
ism and literature. From i860 to 1865 
Alphonse held a nominal post under the 
Due dc Momy, but for health reasons he 
spent the winters in Algeria (i86z-^2)f 
Corsica (1862-63) and (1863-64) at Font- 
vielle, near Arles, where he met Fr4d6rio 
Mistx^ and his fellow Provengal poets. 
After Momy*s death (1865) Daudet 
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decided to live by liis writings and in 1866 
was already publishings in collaboration 
with Paul Arene, the stories that became 
famous as Lettres de mon Moidin (1869). 
His youth and his experiences at Alais he 
recounted in Petit Chose (i868)» while 
Algeria and Provence furnished back¬ 
ground and characters for a humorous 
novel, TarUjrin de Tarascon (1872), and a 
serious play L*Arlt^sienne (1872), both 
studies of the meridional temperament. 
Acquaintance with Zola, Flaubert and the 
Goncourts led Daudet to develop in the 
direction of naturalism, but he never fully 
accepted their more violent ideals, though 
he followed their methods of detailed 
documentation. Frofnent jeune et Risler 
aind (1874) and Jack (1876) arc both 
marked by Daudet’s characteristic senti¬ 
mentality, which also tempers the virulence 
of his later unflattering accounts of different 
aspects of society under the second empire 
—Le Nabab (1S77); Numa Roumestan 
(x88i), Sapho (1884) and L'Inmtortel 
(i888). His last works, including La 
Petite Paroisse (1895) and Soutien de 
Fatmlle (1897) were written between bouts 
of the painful illness, the progress of which 
he noted in La Doulou (published 1931)^ 

Veksb: Let Antoureuses (1858).—No\'Bl-S 
AND Short Stories: Contes du Lundi (1873- 
76) ; Femmes d*Artistes (1874) ; Robert Helmont 
1874); Let Rois en Exil (1875); VBvangHisie 
1883); Tartarin sur les Alpes (1885) ; La Belle 
Nivemaise (1886); Port^Tarascon (1890); Rose 
et Ninette (1892).—Memoirs: Souvenirs d*un 
Homme de I^ttres (1888); Trente Ans de Paris 
(1888); Notes sur la Vie (1899); Psetnier 
Voyage, premier Mensonge (i90o),^^E«t»rer 
computes (20 voU, x 929-31). 

R. H. Sherard, A. D. (1894); L. Daudet, A. 
D. (1898); H. James, French Poets and 
Not^sts (1878); P, Martino, Le Naturalisme 
/rasffois (1923); G. V. Dobie, A. D. (1949). 

• 

Dautzenberg^ Johan Michel (^Heerlen 
6 Xll i8c8; flxelies 4 II 1869)1 Flemish 
poet. A formalist, he opposed the 
romantic exuberance of his time, refine¬ 
ment of feeling and intellect* Influenced 
by Platen, he struck an individualistic 
note* 

Gedichten (1850); Verspreide en nagelaten 
gedichten (1869). 

A. B. van Beughem, J. D, (t935)' 

R. F»L« 

Davanzad^ Bernaboo (^Florence 31 VIII 
1529; \ibid, 29 III 1606), Italian prose 
writer* He translated Tacitus into cur¬ 
rent Italian^ using less words than the 
original. Also wrote economic and agri¬ 
cultural treatises and a summary of a work 


DAVENANT 

by the English Jesuit, Nicholas Sanders, 
Sehma d'Inghilterra (1602). 

Opere, ed. E. Hindi {1 vols, 1923; with short 
life and biblio.). C.Dr. 

Davanzati^ Chiaro (•r. 1230,40; 

1280 ?), Florentine poet. The city's 
archives mention t\vo men of this name: 
one dead by 1280, the other still living in 
1305. It seems more probable that the 
former is our poet; if so, lirilc else is kno\sm 
of him save that he fought at \Iontaperti 
and exchanged verses, both on love-themes 
and politics, with other poets of the time. 
Three phases are distinguished in his art; 
a first, of fiat imitation of the Provcn9als; 
a second, under the influence of Guictone 
d’Arezzo; and a third in which, perhaps 
influenced by Guinizelli of Bologna, Chiaro 
approaches the suave lucidity that was to 
characterize the stUnozisti (q.v.). To the 
second phase would belong the patriotic 
canzo$ie, Ai dolzc e gaia terra fiorcftiina 
(1267 ?); and to the Uiird the rather beauti¬ 
ful sonnet, La splendicnte luce quando 
apart. 

E. Monacj, Crestomasia itaL dei primi 
secoli (1912); C. Salioari, La poesia lirica del 
duecento (annot. anthology*, 1950). 

G. Bertoni, 11 Duecento (2nd ed. 1930); C. 
De Lollis, *Sul canzonierc di C. D.*, in Giom. 
stor. leu. ital., suppi* t (1898); S. Debene- 
detti, ibid., 50 (1907); R. Palmicri, La poetic 
politica di C. D. (1925). K.F. 

Davenant or D^Avenant^ Sir William 
(•Oxford 11 or 111 1605/6; C 30 (i) Anne ? be¬ 
fore 1625, (ii) Lady Cademan; fLondon 
7 IV 2668), English courtier-poct and 
dramatist, who, according to tradition, 
was Shakespeare's godson, and has been 
supposed, probably erroneously, to have 
been his natural son. Davenant entered 
the Middle Temple. Having killed a 
tavern servant (Feb. 1633), Davenant fled 
to Holland, but returning, despite a warrant 
against him, was chosen to write the libretto 
for The Temple 0/ Love, the masque in 
which Henrietta Maria oppeared (Shrove¬ 
tide 1634/5). Pardoned (1638), Davenant 
became virtually poet laureate. The 
troubles which ended Charles I's reign 
show Davenant as more than a typical 
headstrong courtier; a harder, more respon¬ 
sible side of his nature appears during* his 
service (on land and sea) in the Bishops' 
Wars and the Army Plot of 2641. Ap¬ 
pointed governor of Maryland (1649), he 
was captured on his way there (2650)* 
Given die liberty of the Tower (1651), he 
was pardoned by Cromwell (1654) and 
persuaded the authorities to let him hold 
semi-theatrical performances, (The Siege 
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0/ Rhodes, 1656; Declamations at Rutland 
House, 1657). Imprisoned in 1659, the 
Restoration made him the manager of one 
of the two licensed theatrical companies, 
with the right to perform Shakespeare. 
Contemporaries made much fun of Daven- 
ant*s disfigurement from syphilis, but he 
was more than a dissolute adventurer; a 
competent writer, active in the wars, he 
w«is an organizer who left his mark on the 
English theatre, introducing continental 
machinery and scenes, establishing a 
school for actors at Hatton Garden, and 
furthering the development of opera in 
England. 

The Works of Sir William Davtnani Kt. 
(1673).— Verse : Madagascar (1638; 1648); 
Gcndiberi (1651, cd. R. Southey, 1831).— 
Drama: The Dramatic Works of Sir William 
D'Avenant, cd. J. Mardincnt and W. H. Logan 
(1872-74).— Prose: A Discourse Upon Gondii 
bert (1650), repr. J. E. Spingam, Seventeenth- 
Century Critical ^says, II (1908). 

A. Harbagc, Sir W, D. (i93S) • A. H. Nether- 
cot, Sir W. D\ 4 . (1938). B.LJ. 

David Kimchi: see Kimchi, David. 

David of Augsburg (tx272), German 
Franciscan mystic, was the Master of 
Novices at Regensburg bctw*een 1241 and 
1250, and a leading antagonist of the 
Waldcnscs. He wrote devotional works in 
Latin and German, a tract on the office of 
choir-master and an exposition of the rule 
of St Francis, 

F. Pfeiffer, Deutsche Mystiker (1845); Der 
Tractat des D. v. A, Ober die Waldenser, ed. W. 
Preger {Abhandl. bayer, Akad. d. Wiss., 14, 
1878); Spiritual Life and Progress^ tr. D. Devas 
(1937); D. Sl6ckcrl, Bruder D. v. A. (19x4). 

R.R.R, 

Davidson^ JoiiN (^Barrhead xi IV 1857; 
CO 1885 Margaret McArthur; t23 III 
1909), Scottish poet, playwright and novel- 
ist« Educated Greenock and Edinburgh 
University. Mainly a schoolteacher till 
1890, he then went to London to follow 
writing. Later he removed to Penzance 
and there probably drowned himself. His 
undoubted poetic fire lacked finish. He 
shared the ‘decadent’ mood of his time. 

Versb: Fleet Street Eclogues (1893); Ballads 
and Songs (1894); New Ballads (1897); The 
Last Ballad (1899).—Dramatic Works: 
Bruce (1886); Smith (t888); Scaramouch in 
Naxos (1889). 

W. Archer, Poets of the Younger Generation 
(1902); H. Fincman, J. D,: a Study of the 
RelaUon of his Ideas to his Poetry fzgid); 
W, M. Parker, Modem Scottish Writers (19x7); 
W, B. Yeats, Autobiographies (1926). 

G.W.C. 


Davies, John (•Hereford 1565 ?; coMary 
Croft; COX613 Juliana Preston; coMar¬ 
garet; 0 London 6 VII 1618), English 
writing-master and poet. Regarded as 
‘the best penman of his age*, Davies 
numbered among his pupils prince Hemy, 
upon whom he wrote a mediocre elegy. 
He also wrote l>Tics and some long poems 
on philosophical and pscudo-scientific 
subjects. His many commendatory verses 
and epigrams are valuable for the infor¬ 
mation they contain about his more famous 
contemporaries. 

Microcosmos (1603); Humours Heav'n on 
Earth (1609); Wittes Pilgrimage (1610?); The 
Muses Sacrifice (1612); The Writing School¬ 
master (1633); The Muses Teares for the loss of 
Henry Prince of Wales (1613).—Comp/ete 
Works, cd. A. B. Grosart (1878). 

H. Heidrich, D. of Hereford und sein BUd von 
Shakespeares Umgebung (1924). J.B.B. 

Davies, Sib John (•16 IV 1569; +8 XII 
1626), English poet. Educated at Oxford 
and the Middle Temple, Davies became 
solicitor-general of Ireland in 1603. In 
England he assisted the Society of Anti¬ 
quaries and was thrice elected member of 
parliament. Davies %vas a pungent epi¬ 
grammatist and parodied Petrarchan 
extravagances in his ‘gulling’ sonnets* 
His philosophic enthusiasms find poetic 
expression in Orchestra (1596), which justi¬ 
fies dancing by cosmological analogies, and 
in Nosce Teipsum (1599), a lucid exposition 
of the nature of the mind and the im¬ 
mortality of the soul* 

Epigrontmes and elegies by J. D[avies\ and C. 
MlarUnce] (1590?); Hyrrmes of Astraea (1599). 
— Works, cd. H. Morlcy (1889); Poems, ed. C. 
Howard (1941). 

M. Seemann, Sir J. D., sein Leben und sein 
Werk (1913); M. D. Holmes, The Poet as 
Philosopher (1921). W.A.A. 

Davila^ Enbico Catering (•Pieve del 
Sacco, Padua 30 X 1576; coOrsetta degli 
Arscuffi; fSan Michele in Campa^a, 
Verona 26 V 1631), Italian historian* 
Sixteen years of residence and soldiering 
in France (1583-99) inspired his terse, 
ably organized and well informed, although 
not always objective, Hisioria delle Guerre 
Civili di Francia (15 books); this work ran 
to over 200 editions. Davila spent bis last 
twenty-five years in the service of the 
Venetian Republic* 

Hisioria delle Guerre Civili di Francia (1630; 
The History of the Civil Wars of France, tr. E. 
Fameworth, 1758 ).—Opera Complete (39 vols, 
1825-26). 

G. L. Podrecca, Centenario di B. C* D. 
(1876): E. AllodoU, ‘E.C.D.’, in Pegaso(Sept. 
1929). U.L. 
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Davisy Thomas Osborne (♦Mallow, Co. 
Cork 14 X 1814; tDublin x6 IX 1845)^ 
Irish poet and historical writer; a 
barrister and co-founder of the Nation 
newspaper, organ of the Young Ireland 
movement, which he led. His patriotic 
articles and ballads did much to educate 
and to arouse his countrymen and, though 
sometimes rhetorical and declamatory, 
have considerable literary merit* 

Poems (2846); Literary and Historical Essays 
(1846); r. Z)., Essays and Poems^ with a 
Memoir (1945)* R.McH. 

Davy» Sir Humphrey (♦Penzance 17 XII 
1778; +Gcneva 29 V 2829), English 
chemist. Davy began his chemical studies 
while apprenticed to a surgeon at Pen* 
zance, became assistant at the Pneumatic 
Institution at Clifton and a lecturer at the 
Royal Institution. In 1820 he became 
president of the Royal Society. 

Researches Chemical and Pkilosophieat^ efnefiy 
concerning Nitrous Oxide (1800); Elernents 0/ 
ChemicalPhilcsop/iy (2812); Elements of Agricul^ 
tural Chemistry (1823); On the Safety Lamp for 
Coal Miners (2818); The Collected Works of 
Sir H, D., cd. J. Davy (9 vola, 2839—42).— 
Various : Salmonia, or Days of Fly-Fis/ring 
(2818); Consolations in Travel (1830). 

J* Davy, Memoirs of the Life of Sir H. D. 
(2836) ;J* A, P^Ti%,TheUfeofSirU. I). (1831); 
T, E. 'rhorpe, D.t Poet and Pltilosopher 
(1896); J. C. Gregory, The Scientific Acfnete^ 
ments of Sir H. D. (1930). B.H. 

DavydoV) Denis Vasilyevich (•16 VII 
1784; f 1839), Russian poet of the Pushkin 
*p]^iade\ A soldier by profession who 
had taken part in the 1812 campaign, he 
wrote * hussar* verses full of tempera* 
mental and rhythmical dlan. Some of his 
love lyrics are particularly good. He is 
supposed to be the prototype of Denisov 
in Tol$toy*s War and Peace. 

Sodnneniya Davydova (2 voU, 1893). 

S. A. Vengerov, Isto^niki slovarya ruts, 
pisateley. II (1910); V. V. Zherve, Partisan^ 
poet D. (1913); I. N. Rozanov, Russkaya lirika 
(* 9 * 4 )- J.L. 

Dawlatahahof Samarkand^ Amir, 15th- 
century Persian man of letters. He is the 
author of Tadhkirat al^Sku*ara (1487), 
an important biographical work on Persian 
poets, with anthologies. 

Tadhkirat al^Sht^ara^ with intro, by E. G. 
Browne (1901). 

E. G* Browne, * The Sources of DawUtshah 
in Jour. Roy. As. Soe. (1899). E.Y. 

Day, John (•! 574 j +1640), English 
dramatist. Day seems to have begun 
writing for the London stage about 1598 


and collaborated in many pla>^ which are 
now nearly all lost. Three of his own 
comedies surt'ivc; they evince a certain 
grace and wit. He is best known for The 
Parliament of Bees (pr. 1641, written e. 
1607), an allegorical masque or scries of 
dialogues in which human virtues and 
vices are represented in the persons of 
bees. 

The Blind Beggar of Bethnal Green (? with 
Henry Chettlc; pr. 1659, written c. 1600); The 
He of GuU (1606); Humour out of Breath 
(1608); Laxi'^Trickes (2608 ).—Complete Works, 
cd. A. H. Bullcn (1881). J.B.B. 

Day, Thomas (•London 22 VI 1748; 
001778 Esther Milne; fWargrave 28 IX 
1789), English writer whose attempts to 
live in accordance with modified Rousseau¬ 
ism rival in interest his Sandford and 
Merton written under the same inspiration. 

Dying Negro (1773); Sandford and Merton 
(3 vols, 2783-89). 

J. Keir, An Account of tke Life and Writings 
of D. (2792); J. Blackinan, A Memoir of D. 
(1862). R.M.H. 

Dazai Shxjndai, pseud, of Dazai Jun 
(♦lida, Shinano 1680; fEdo (a»Tokyo) 7 
VII 1747), Japanese scholar. In early 
manhood he entered feudal service, but 
after a long illness he went to Kyoto, where 
he studied Confucianism. After ten years 
he went to Edo and became a pupil of 
Ogyu Sorai, whose heterodox views on 
Confucianism he adopted. Besides being 
a famous teacher, he wrote many books on 
the Chinese classics and on Japanese 
philosophical, scholarly, political, financial 
and economic matters. 

Keizairoku (1729), partial Eng. tr. R. J. 
Kirby, 'Dazai on Japanese Music', in Trans. 
As. Soc. of Japan, 28 (1900); other Eng. tr. of 
various works by R. J. Kirby, pub. in Trans. 
As. Soc. of Japan, as follows:—' Dazai Jun on 
Bubi or Preparation for War*, 32 (1905); 
'Dazai Jun*s Essay on Gahusei (Educational 
Control)', 34 (1907); 'Food and Wealth, an 
essay by Dazai Jun*, 35 (19^); 'An Essay by 
Dazai Jun relating to Adoption and Marriage', 
36 (1908); 'Dazai on Buddhism’, ^8 (xoio); 
'Dazai Jun'a Economic Essays, "Doing Noth¬ 
ing" and “Divination" ', 41 (1913). E.B.C. 

D’AzegliOi Massimo (♦Turin 24 X 1798; 
coGiulia Mai^zcnl (ti834), 00Luisa Blon- 
del; fCannero 15 I x866), Italian states¬ 
man, painter and novelist. A member of 
an aristocratic Piedmontese family, D’Aze- 
glio ^came an important influence in the 
Risorgimento. As a young man he 
achieved some success as an artist. Of his 
two historical novels, Ettore Fieramosea 
(1833) is based on the famous challenge 
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of Barletta of 1503, as told in Guicciardini’s 
Storia d'Italia (V, 5), an event already 
used by D’Azeglio as the subject of one of 
his paintings; while Niccolb rfe' Lapi 
(1841) is based on the heroic siege of 
Florence of 1530. The purpose of both, 
typical of 19th-century Italian literature, is 
to inspire Italians with pride in their past 
and resolution as to their future. D’Azeglio, 
however, is less crude than many of his 
contemporaries and his writing has many 
anractivc qualities, especially in his 
descriptive passages. 

D’Azeglio's first active contribution to 
the Italian cause was his widely circulated 
pamphlet, Degii ultimi cast di Romagna 
(1846), in which he attacks the secular 
power of the papacy, but advises patient 
discussion in preference to secret societies 
and plots. / lutii di Lombardia (1848) was 
more outspoken: ^Ora io dico alFItalia: 
Rallegratil . • , La tua causa i vintaT* In 
1849 he was appointed prime minister of 
Piedmont, which office he held until 1852, 
when he was succeeded by Cavour. His 
memoirs, 1 Miei Ricordt^ arc probably his 
best work. 

Scritti e dUcerti politicly cd. M. De Rubris 
{3 vols, 1931^38); 1 MieiRicordi{po%X\\» 1867), 
ed. C. BaUamo-Crivelli (1944). 

N. Vaccalluzzo, Af. D^Az* (and cd. 1930); 
P. E. Santangelo, M. D'Az. politico e moralista 
(1938). B.R. 

Dc Amicis, Edmondo (•Oneglia 
1846; fBordigheni ii III 1908), Italian 
novelist. His best known work is Cuore 
(1886), an excessively sentimental story for 
children, written in the form of a diary; it 
has been translated into more than twenty- 
five languages. De Amicis was a devoted 
disciple of Alessandro Manzoni and, a non- 
Tuscan, he spent many years trying to 
master Italian in accordance with 
Manzoni's views; L’idioma gentile (1905) 
sets forth his observations on the subject. 
La vita militare (1868), short stories based 
on his own experiences as a soldier, met 
with immediate success. His best short 
stories arc Novelle (1872), but even these 
are not free from his persistent defect of 
moralizing. His interest in education is 
reflected in II romanzo di un maestro (1890). 
He also wrote a number of travel books, 
among which ^wZ/’Oeeano (1889) is perhaps 
the most characteristic. 

B. Croce, La letteratura della nuova Italia, I 
(3rd cd. 1929); M. Mosso, / tempi del ' Cuore' 
(1925); G. Mozzoni, *L*opera dt E. De A.', in 
Nuova Antologia (1932). B.R. 

DecembrlO) Pier Candido (*Pavia 24 X 
1392; 12X11477), Italian humanist. 


He translated the classics for the princes 
whom he ser\ed in Milan, Naples and 
Ferrara. More interesting are his Latin 
biographies of Francesco Sforza and 
Filippo Maria Visconti. His correspon¬ 
dence includes letters to Humphrey, duke 
of Gloucester. 

Oputtula hislorica, ed. A. Butti, F. Fossati, 
G. Pctraglione, in Rervm llal. Scriptores, 20 
(new cd., 1925-40). 

V. Rossi, II Quattrocento with biblio.). 

C .^^r. 

Decker, Jeremias de (•Dordrecht VIII 
1609; fAmsterdam 20 XII 1666), Dutch 
poet, grocer and broker. Self-taught, 
extremely modest, he published after the 
age of 40, simple occasional verse, epigrams 
and elegies. His finest effort is Goede 
Vrijdagh, ten scenes of Jesus' agony. He 
is pithy and critical. His Lof der Geldsucht 
is a satire inspired by Erasmus’ Moriae 
Encomium. 

M. Broudrius v. Nidek, Atle de Rijmoeffe- 
ningen vanj. deD.{l^2f>)', K. H. dcRaaf,' J. dc 
D.’, in Nieuwe Gids, 1(1912) and' Rembrandt’s 
portret van J. dc D.’, in Oud-Holland, XXX 
(1912); J. Karaemeyer, De dichler J. de D. 
(•934)' A.M.B.W. 

De Coster, Charles Theodore HEttRi 
(•Munich 20 VIII 1827; tBnissels 17 V 
1879), Belgian novelist, once a bank clerk, 
then schoolmaster at the ficole Militaire, 
Brussels. An unhappy love affair with 
Eliza van Spruyt prompted the delicate 
romanticism of the Lettres d Elisa, but his 
main inspiration stenuned from an ardent 
attachment to the glories of Flanders. 
These he incorporated into his masterpiece, 
T/iyl Ulempiegel, a superbly colourful 
modem version of the picaresque novel, 
written in a deliberately archaic style and 
glowing with rich imagery. 

Let Ugendes Flamandes (1858); Let Contes 
Brahanfons (1861); La Ligende et Us Avenluret 
hlroiques,joyeuses et glorieuset d' Ulempiegel et de 
Lamee Goedzak au pays de Flandret et ailleurt 
(1867; tr. A. R. Macdougall, I 943 )* 

J. Hanse, C. De C. et son ceuvre (lOzS)* 

B.M.W. 

Dedeklnd, Friedrich (•Neustadt a.d. 
Leine e. 1525; fLUnebtirg 27 II^ 1598), 
German satirist. Whilst studying _ at 
Wittenberg he wote the Latin satirical 
poem Grobianus, which immediately 
became popular throughout Europe. De¬ 
riving from an episode in Brant’s Narren- 
schiff it satirizes the coarseness of the age 
most effectively. Dedekind also wrote two 
plays in German and some Latin verse, all 
mediocre. 
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Grobianus (1549-52), ed. A. Bomcr (1903); 
Schcit^s Gcr. version (155*). cd. M. Marthies- 
sen (1921), 7 Vie SchooU of Stot:errri£^ tr. R. F. 
(1605); Der cJiristlicht Ritter (1576); Papista 
corwersus (1596). 

F. Ber<?mcier, Dedekinds Grobianus in 
England (Diss. Grcifsuald, 1903); A. Schuster, 
* Leben und Wirkcn Dedekinds in Hannos'er. 
GcschichtsbU., II (1899). D.G.D. 

De Ferrariis, Antonio (•Galatona 1444; 
tGallipoli ta XI 1517). Italian doctor and 
humanist known as ‘II Galateo’. Spent 
his life in the servTCc of the house of Aragon 
yet his treatise De educatione is interesting 
for its anti-Spanish attitude. 

Opuscoli editi ei inediti^ cd. S. Grande, in 
CoUana d, scritt, di Terra d'Otranto^ ^“'4» 18* 22- 

B. Croce, Poeti e seritlori del pieno e tar do 
Rinascitnento, I (1945, with biblio.). C.Dr. 

DefoC) Daniel, bom Foe, assumed Defoe 
e. 1703 (•Cripplegate c. 1660; C01684 
Mary Tuffley; fMot^rgate 26 IV 1731), 
English novelist, journalist and pamphle¬ 
teer. The son of dissenting parents and 
failing at trade in an age when universities 
and learned professions were barred to 
him, Defoe early sought a living with his 
pen and continued in the arena of political 
pamphleteering and journalism until he 
almost sixty. Through his be¬ 
wildering output and allegiances of these 
years runs an inner consistency of service 
to moderation and good sense, whether he 
be interpreting King William's policy 
{Standing Artny . . . i6g8, Tt4^o Great 
Questions . . • 1700), attacking the racial 
prejudices of his countrymen {True Bom 
Englishman, 1701), stri^ng a blow for 
dissenters {Shortest Way with Dissenters, 
1702, a piece of mockery for which he 
found himself in pillory: though, true 
journalist, he improved the occasion by 
having his Hymn to the Pillory (1703) sold 
during his exposure there), acting as secret 
agent to Harley and popularizing mini¬ 
sterial policy in weekly Review (1704-13), 
or engaging in dubious crypto-editing of 
Mist's Journal (c. i?!?)* With the 

publication of Robinson Crusoe (1719) be¬ 
gan Defoe's great period of fictitious 
narratives written with a richness of 
circumstantial detail and sobriety of 
language that make an overwhelming im¬ 
pression of reality. Into the last years of 
his life he crowded Captain Singleton 
(1720), Moll Flanders {l^zz),yournal of the 
Plague Year (1722), History of Colonel 
Jack (1722), Roxana (1724), and many 
others—works which won him the love of 
a vast new unlettered reading public who 
suspected as little as did his critics that 
these books were ' literature 


Essay up<m Projects (1697); Afftument 
shetcing that a Standing Army, tcith consent of 
Parliament, is not Inconsistent tcith a Free 
Government (1698); Crt'ing Aims no Charity 
(1704); Apparition of Mrs Veal (1706): Jure 
Dtvino (17^); History of the Union (1709) ; 
Memoirs of Daniel Williams (1718); Lsfe and 
Strange Surprising Adventures of Robinson 
Crusoe of York, Mariner (1719); Further 
Adventures of Robinson Crusoe (1719): IJfe 
and Adventures of Duncan Campbell (1720); 
Memoirs of a Cavalier (1720) ; Serious Refiec- 
tioru during Ltfe and Surprising Adventures of 
Robinson Crusoe (x 720); The Sup>ernatur^ 
Philosopher, or the Mysteries of Magick (1720): 
The Fortunate Mistress: Roxana ( 17 24); 
Robberies, Escapes, etc. of Jack Sheppard 
(1724); A Tour Thro^ the tchole Island of Great 
Britain (3 vols, 1724-26); Account of Jonathan 
Wild (1725); The Compleat English Tradesman 
(1725); Political History of the Devil (1726).— 
Ronuinces and Norratix es, «d. G. A. Aitken (16 
vols, 1895-96); Novels and Selected Writings 
(14 vols, 1927-2S). 

G. Chalmers, Life (1790); W. Wilson, Life 

and Times (1830); W. l>ce, I Aft and Netcly^ 
Disemered Writings of Daniel Defoe (ist vol. 
contains biblio., 1869); P. Dottin, D. et set 
Romans (3 vols, 1924). R.M.H. 

De Forest* John Williaai (•Sc>Tnour, 
Conn. 31 V 1826; CO 1856 Harriet Shepard; 
tNew Haven, Conn. 17 VII 1906), 
American short-story writer, novelist. His 
novels show vigorous objectivity and 
skilful character portrayal, but w'crc never 
popular. Most notable is Miss Ravenel*s 
Conversion from Secession to Loyalty (1867), 
his realistic novel of the civil war. 

History of the Indians of Conneetieut (1851): 
Honest John Vane (1875); A Volunteer's 
Adventures (1946). 

H. E. Starr, *J. W. Dc F.', in Diet. Amer, 

Biog. (1930). H.L.C. 

Dei* Benedetto (^Florence 4 III 14x8; 
fibid. 2 VIII 1492), Italian historian. A 
colourful personality who had travelled in 
Africa and Asia as well as serving the 
Medici in Florence, Dei wrote a Cronaca 
and Memorie Sioriche which are full of 
lively information. 

M. Pisani, Un avventuriero del Quattrocento. 
La vita e le opere ds B. D. (1923. extracts from 
the Cronaca MS. in Florence). C.Dr. 

Deken* Agatha (^Amstelveen 10 XII 
1741; fThe Hogue 13 IX 1804), Dutch 
novelist, collaborated with Elisabeth Wolfi- 
Bckker. Independently she wrote relig¬ 
ious poetry and children's rhymes. 

Stichte lyke GedieJiten (1775; withM. Bosch); 
Liederen voor de Boerenstand (1804). 

J. Dyscrinck, Brieven van B. W. en A. D. 
(1904); H. C. M. Ghijsen, in DeGids, 86and 
87 (1922 and 1923). J.W.W. 
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Dckker, Eduard Dovwvs: see Multatuu. 

Dekker, Thomas (•London 1572 ; t>632), 
English playwTight and pamphleteer. 
Satirized in Jonson’s The Poetaster as Fan- 
nius, ‘a botcher of plays\ Dekker had a 
hand in the writing of about 44 pla>'s, most 
of which arc lost. Hcnslowe’s records 
prove that he had begun his career by 
1598, and he subsequently collaborated 
with Rowley, Middleton, Webster, Mas¬ 
singer'and Ford. His voluminous work 
as a pamphleteer began about 1603, though 
he was imprisoned as a debtor by the 
King's Bench from 1613 until 1619. He 
was probably the Thomas Dekker buried 
at Clcrkcnwell in 1632. 

The plays which Dekker wrote or helped 
to tvritc range in theme from the fabliau, 
the folk talc and topical satire to the chron¬ 
icle, religious allegory and domestic 
tragedy. Citizen comedy, however, was 
his most distinctive contribution to drama. 
His representation of the everyday life, the 
patriotism, and the romantic aspirations of 
the shoemaking fraternity in The Shoe^ 
maker's Holiday exhibit his homely realism, 
genial humour and unforced pathos at 
their best. 

Dekker's prose pamphlets contain real¬ 
istic descriptions of the plague, circum¬ 
stantial satire of criminals and gallants, and 
a pervasive sympathy for the destitute which 
render them an inimitable and invaluable 
account of Jacobean London. 

Plays : The Shoemaker's Holiday (1600), cd, 
J. R. Sutherland (1928); OldFortunatus 
ed. O. Smeaton (1906); Satiro^masiix (1602), 
ed» J. H. Penniman (1903); The Honest Whore 
(pt I, 1604, pt II, with MiddJeton, 1630); 
Weshu'ord Hoe (with Webster, 1607); The 
Whore 0/ Babylon (1607); // It Be Not Good 
(1622); The virgin Martir (with Massinger, 
1622); Match Mee in London (1631); The 
Witch of Edmonton (with Ford and Rowley, 
1658) \ The Dramatic Works of T. i)., ed. R. H. 
Shepherd (4 vols, 1873).— Prose: The Wonder- 
full Yeare (1603); The Seven Deadly Sinnes of 
London (2606), cd. H. F. B. Brett-Smith 
(2922); The Dead Tearme (2608); The Belman 
of London (160^, ed. O. Smeaton (2905); 
Lanthome and Candle-Light (160S), ed. O. 
Smeaton (2905); Foure Birds of Noahs Ark 
(1609), ed. F. P. Wilson (2904); The GuU 
Home-Booke (1609), cd. R. B. McKerrow 
09^4); A Rod for Run-awayes (1625); The 
Plagtse Pamphlets of T. Z)., cd. F. P. Wilson 
(1925); Non-Dramatic Works of T. jD., cd. 
A. B. Grosart (5 voU, 2884-86). 

R. A. Small, The Stage-Quarrel bettceen 
yonson and the so-called Poetasters (Breslau, 
2899); E. RQhl, Grobianus in England (Berlin, 
2904 ); E. E. Stoll, ‘The Influence of Jenson 
on p.', in Mod. Lang. Notes, ax (2906); A. C. 
Swinburne, The Age of Shakespeare (1908); 


F. E. Pierce, The Collaboration of Webster and 
D. (2909); M. L. Hunt, T. D.(i^ii); F. Ayde- 
lottc, Elizabethan Rogues and Vagabonds 
{1913); A. H. Bullen, Elizabethans (1924); 

W. K. Chandler, 'The Sources of the Char¬ 
acters in The Shoemaker's Holiday', in Mod. 
Philol., i7 (1928); U. M. Ellis-Fermor, The 
Jacobean Drama (1936); W. J. Taylor, ‘T. D. 
and the “Overburian” Characters’, in Mod. 
Lang. Rev., 31 (1936). W.A.A. 

De La Ram6e, M. L.: see Ouida. 

Delavigne, Jean Francois Casimik (‘Le 
Havre 4 IV 1793; fLyons ii XII 1843). 
French poet and dramatist. Delavigne 
won recognition first as a patriotic poet 
under Napoleon, then as ‘national poet’ 
with B^ranger, on the publication of Les 
Mess^niennes (1816—22). He was elected 
to the French Academy in 1825. His fame 
rests on the historical dramas he produced 
under the July monarchy: XI (1832), 

Les Enjants d'Bdouard (1833), Charles VIJ 
(1843, an opera libretto), La Fille du Cid 

(1839)- 

Verse : Dithyrambe sur la naissanee du Rot de 
Rome (1811).—Plays: VEcole des Vieillards 
(1823); Marino Faliero (1829). —(Euvres com¬ 
putes (1855). 

A. Favrot, Etude sur D. (1894); F. Vuacheux, 
C.Z). (1893). T.W. 

Del Bene, Bartolomeo (•Florence 1514; 
tFrance after 1587), Italian poet. Spent 
most of his life at the French court. He 
wrote occasional verse and some odes which 
are interesting for their innovations in 
metre rather than for their poetic qualities. 

Rime, ed. Poggiali (i 799 ); Odi 28 di B. del 
B., ed. G. Carducci and S. Ferrari (i9o8j%’ith 
short life and biblio.). C.Dr. 

Delf, Dihc van (•Delft c. 1365). Dutch 
Dominican writer, the only doctor thco- 
logiae of his time in the Netherlands, court 
chaplain to duke Albrecht of Bavaria. He 
wrote a vast work on faith and customs, 
Ta/el van den kersten ghelove, a cultural 
monument, excellent in both contents and 
form. 

Tctfel van den kersten ghelove, ed. L. M. Fr. 
Daniels (4 vols, I 937 - 39 )- ^ ^ , 

L. M. Fr. Daniels, Meester D. v. D. (1932)* 

J.J.M. 

Dellcado (or Delgado), FRancisto (early 
16th century), Spanish novelist and 
publisher. He was an ecclesiastic who 
lived in Rome and Venice. Besides 
publishing an Amadls (1533) and a 
Primaledn (1534) in Venice, he wrote and 
published an Italianate imitation of La 
Celestina called La Lozaita andaluza (1528). 
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the style of which is vivacious and popular, 
the subject-matter sometimes obscene. 

Retrato de la Lozana andnluza, cd. Luis de 
Lara (1S99). F.M.W. 

Delille, Jacques (•Aigucperse, Auvergne 
22 VI 1738; +Paris 2 V 1813), French poet. 
A writer of eclectic tastes, he translated 
into similar alexandrines VirgiTs Georgies 
(1769) and Aeneid (1804), Pope's Essay on 
Man and Milton’s Paradise Lost (1805). 
His owTi works are long didactic and 
descriptive poems, showing much ingenuity 
in the detail, but flat in their total effect. 
On the threshold of the romantic period he 
contrived to describe nature unemotionally. 

I^s jfardins (1782); VHomme des champs 
(1800); La Pitii (1803); L*Imagination (2806); 
I^s Trots R^gnes de la Nature (1809); La Con- 
tersalion (1812).— ^uvres, ed. P. F. Tissot 
083I'33)- 

L. Audiat, y. D. (2902)* G.B. 

Delia Porta, Giambattista (•Naples 
1535; iibid, 4 II 2615), Italian scientist and 
playwright. Precocious, versatile, un¬ 
critical and somewhat chaotic, his scien¬ 
tific curiosity was unlimited and his 
treatises range from witchcraft to the 
camera obscura. He also wrote comedies 
based on classical models, though the plots 
arc sometimes modem and realistic, and 
always well constructed. 

Le commedie, cd. V. Spampanato (1910-21)* 

B. Croce, / teatri di Napoli (3rd ed. 1927); 
I. Sanesi, Commedia, I (1911); G. Gabrieli, 

* Bibliogiaiia di G. B. D. P.’, in Rcndiconti 
dell’Acc. dci Lincei (1932). C.Dr. 

De Lolme, John Louis (•Geneva c. 1740; 
fill 1807), Swiss writer of an enthusiastic 
work on the English constitution for which 
Isaac D'lsraeli called him ^thc English 
Montesquieu ^ 

Constitution de UAnglettrre (1771; Consti^ 
iution oj Englandt 1775 ; with life by C. Cootc, 
2807; with life by J. Maegregor, 1853); 
History of the Flagellants (in Eng., adapted 
from AbM Boilcau, 1777); British Empire in 
Europe (in Eng., 1787). R.M.H. 

Delooey, Thomas (♦1543 ?; fi^oo), Eng¬ 
lish balladist and novelist. Dcloney was a 
silk weaver who became the chief ballad- 
writer of his day. His broadsides, sung to 
popular tunes, were topical, patriotic and 
anti-Catholic. In 2596, however, Dcloncy 
was in trouble for writing a ballad on the 
scarcity of com and subsequently took up 
prose Action* Developing the methods of 
the fabliau and the jestbook, he was the 
first English novelist to make effective fic¬ 
tion of everyday life, particularly that of 
weavers, shoemakers, and clothiers, though 


some of his episodes describe courtly and 
criminal characters. The Gentle Craft 
provided Dckker with the main plot of The 
Shoemaker*s Holiday. 

Voi^E : Strange HisUfries (1602); Carcano 
Calamitie (1618); The Garland of Good IVill 
(t6i8).— Prosr : Jack of Neuberie (1597); The 
Gentle Craft (2 pts, 1597^8); Thomas of 
Reading (1600). — The \Vorks of T, D., ed. 
F. O. Nlann (1922). 

R. Sievers, *T. D.\ in Palaestra, 36 (1904); 
J. J. Jusscrand, The English Novel in the Time 
of Shakespeare (1899); H. E. Rollins, 'The 
Black-lcttcr Broadside Ballad*, in Pub. Mod. 
Lang. Assoc., 34 (1919); E. A. Baker. History 
of the English Novel, II (1929). W.A.A. 

^Delta*: see MoiP, David Macbeth. 

Delvig, Anton Antonovich, Baron 
(•Moscow 6 VIII 1798; fSt Petersburg 14 
I 1831), Russian poet of the Pushkin 
'pi^iadc* and editor (from 1825) of the 
important poetic miscellany tsvety 

and (from 1830) of Literaturnaya gazeta. 
His poctiy was divided httwetn stylized 
Russian songs modelled on folk-poetry 
and poems in the classical style: excellent 
idylls, epigrams, etc. He also wrote some 
fine sonnets. His output was small, but 
always on a high level. 

Sochineniya (2893); Neisdannye stikho- 
tvoreniya (1922). 

I. N. Rozanov, Potty dvadtsatykh godov 79 
veAa (1925). See also the collections Russkaya 
poeziya 19 veha (1929) and Russkie poety 
19 veka (1941)* J.L. 

Demades (ft. 350-319 b.c.), Athenian 
orator. Remembered for his powci^l gift 
of extempore phrase, he left no writings 
(the fragment attributed to him being a 
forgery)* 

A. and M. Croiset, Histoire de la Litiiraiure 
Greeque, IV (1947); J. F. Dobson, The Greek 
Orators (1919). J.H.K. 

De March!, Emilio (•Milan 31 VII 1851; 
^ibid. 6 II 1901), Italian novelist. De 
Marchi’s best known, but by no means 
most characteristic, work is an entertaining 
mystery story entitled // Cappello del prete 
(1888). His masterpiece, Demetrio Pianelli 
(1890), is considered one of the best 
modem Italian novels* De Marchi him¬ 
self acknowledged Manzoni as his master, 
but there are important differences between 
them. De Marchi's view of life is funda- 
ment^Iy tragic and his works do not offer 
consolation* His humour, which has been 
termed Manzonian, is, on the contrary, of 
quite another kind, having its origin in un¬ 
happiness and serving to conceal emotion* 

Novels: Arabella (1892); Giacomo Vldeal^* 
ista (2897); Col fuoco non si scheraa (igoi)*— 
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Short Stories: Storie d'ogni colore (1885): 
Raccotui (i8qi); .Vu<7tr Storie d'ogm Colore 
(j895).— Verse : Vecehiecadenre e name (1889); 
Milniiirt Milanon (1902 ; dialect). 

B. Croce, 1,0 lelleralura delUi numa Italia, 
HI (,Trd cd. 1929); N. Sammartano. E. De M. 
(1926); Vittore Branca, E. De . 3 f. (1946). 

B.R. 

Demcter, Dimithijb (•Zagreb zi VH 
1811 ; 24 VI 1872), Croat poet and 

playwright. Of Greek origin, he received 
a cosmopolitan education and practised as 
a doctor in Zagreb before deciding to 
devote himself wholly to letters. He 
played an important part in the creation 
of the Croatian theatre, his tragedy Teuta 
(1844), depicting the struggle of the ancient 
Illyrians against the Romans, being the 
first modem drama of patriotic inspiration. 
His susceptibility to German influence 
however limited his creative work and 
precipitated prolonged polemics with A. 
Senoa. 

Porin (libretto of opera, 1851). S.C. 

Demetrius. The treatise ‘On Style’ is 
wrongly attributed to Demetrius of 
Phalerum (•c. 350 b.c.). It was written in 
the ist century' A.D. Much indebted to 
Aristotle and Theophrastus, it discusses 
first sentence-construction and then four 
types of style in Greek prose—elevated, 
elegant, plain and forcible. 

Ed. W. Rhys Roberts (1902; with tr. and 
comm.). T.B.L.W. 

Demetrius Cydones (tt40o), Byzantine 
statesman and humanist. He wrote 
speeches, warnings exhorting the unity of 
Greeks and Latins against the Ottoman 
Turks, and also left a collection of letters. 
He knew some Latin and had translations 
made from Latin into Greek (e.g. from 
Aquinas’ works). 

Letters, ed. G. Cammclli (1930, with Fr. tr.); 
Mignc, Pair. Gr., 154 (with Latin tr.). 

J.M.H. 

Demetrius of Phalerum> Athens (*c. 
350 B.C.), Greek philosopher, rhetorician 
and statesman. He was made governor of 
Athens by Cassander c. 317 and remained 
in office about ten years. In 297 he 
became librarian at Alexandria but fell into 
disgrace under Ptolemy Philadelphus and 
died in exile. He was a pupil of Theo¬ 
phrastus in the Peripatetic school. Cicero 
admired his scholarship, but he was more 
important as the last of the true Attic 
orators than as a philosopher. 

F. Wchrli, Die Schule des Arittoteles, IV 
(« 949 )- 

J. P. Dobson, Oreeh Orators (t9}9): E. 
Bayer, Demetrius Phalereut (1942). D.J.F. 


Demetrius of Rostov; see Dmitry 
Rostovsky. 

Democritus (•Abdera c. 460; tf- 370 
B.c.), Greek philosopher, pupil of Leucip¬ 
pus. Ancient commentators failed to 
distinguish their individual contributions, 
and they can be treated together. They 
attempted to reconcile the monism of 
Parmenides and Zeno of Elea with the 
pluralism of Empedocles and Anaxagoras 
by postulating innumerable ‘atoms’ os the 
uitimate stuff of the universe; against 
Parmenides, they insisted on the existence 
of ‘void’ in which atoms might move; 
against Empedocles, they stripped the 
ultimate elements of all qualities except 
motion and shape. From an original 
‘ whirl' of atoms alt things come into l»ing 
and differ in quality according to the shape, 
arrangement and position of the compo¬ 
nent atoms. Democritus added an elabor¬ 
ate theory of knowledge and some ethical 
reflections of less philosophical importance. 

Plato does not mention the atomists, but 
Aristotle discusses their views at length. 
Epicurus adopted their theory, with 
modifications, for his own philosophy. It 
should be emphasized that Greek atomism 
was a metaphysical hypothesis, not a 
scientific discovery. 

H. Diels, Die Fragmenle der Vortokratiher, 
2 {6th cd. 1952; AruUla to the Pre-Soeralic 
Philosophers, tr. K. Freeman, 1948). 

C. Bailey, Greek Atomists and Epicurus 
(1928); H. Weiss, ‘D.’s Theory of Cognition’, 
in Class. Quart., XXXII (1938): G. Vlastos, 
‘Ethics and Physics In D.’, in Philos. Rev., 54 
and ss (i 945 . 1946). D.J.F. 

Demosthenes (*Athens 384; fCalauria 
322 B.C.), Athenian orator, perhaps the 
greatest of all orators, bom to easy circum¬ 
stances, but orphaned at the age of seven 
and peculated by his guardians, as soon as 
he came of age (366) proceeded against 
them, showing precocioue talent in his 
court-specchcs. He then became a speech- 
writer for the courts, but his political 
abilities led to his being employed (or 
lending his aid) in public cases as well as in 
private. His gift for political oratory was 
to find its main expression in his career of 
protagonist in the struggle between Athens 
and Philip of Macedon, the highlights 
being the series of Olynthiac smd Philippic 
orations (351-341), delivered in the public 
assembly and expounding with masterly 
penetration the inner meaning of the 
struggle, painting indelibly the aubtlety 
of Philip as seen against the apathy and 
desultorineu of contemporary Athens, and 
passionately exhorting the latter to live up 
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to her great ideals. In 34c Demosthenes 
was entrusted with the whole conduct of 
Athenian policies. But it was too late to 
organize effective opposition to Macedon, 
and the Greeks were irrevocably defeated 
at Chaeronea (338). However^ when 
Demosthenes* past policy was challenged 
by the pro-Macedonian Aeschines, he 
defended it so eloquently by his speech 
On the Cratm (330) that he entirely dis¬ 
credited his opponent. Later he was him¬ 
self discredited and went into exile (324), 
having been convicted of receiving a bribe 
from Harpalus, Alexander’s renegade 
lieutenant, but returned in 323 to organixe 
a last resistance to Antipater, committing 
suicide when this was unsuccessful. 

Sixty-one speeches (of which at least 
twenty, though none of the great ones, 
are spurious) sur\'ive besides a collection 
of exordia and six (almost certainly 
spurious) letters. The private speeches 
arc of great interest for Athenian law and 
manners and reveal his genius not much 
less than the public speeches. 

Appreciation of Demosthenes depends, 
more perhaps than that of any other prose- 
writer, upon reading him in the original, 
since his effect is inextricably bound up 
with sound and word-order. Yet he is 
far from the measured, • self-conscious 
artistry of Isocrates. He had all the latter's 
devices at command and, like him, w*rites 
on the whole in the broad periodic style, 
but is often also terse. Style with Demos¬ 
thenes is strictly a medium for imparting 
matter, logical argument and emotion. 
Although he knew himself to be a great 
artist, he has left no works written purely 
for artistic pleasure. Conscious of the 
supreme urgency of what he had to say in 
a critical period of his country’s history, he 
allowed this very urgency to find, by the 
sure instinct of a great verbal master, the 
forms in which to express it. He wins 
transcendent effects of persuasion, of 
indignation, of narrative intensity—as in 
the famous description of the arrival at 
Athena of the news of Philip’s capture 
of Elatca {Croum § 169 ff.)—by the inspired 
selection and arrangement of simple words. 
Because his style is $0 much the reflection 
of what he was himself, it is (unlike 
Cicero’s) not a universal m^um of literary 
expression (he has no gaiety, little pity, 
and substitutes sarcasm for wit); it changes 
from moment to moment following the 
twists and turns of his argument or his 
passion, but always sweeps the reader along 
with it, both by its noble sincerity and by 
its power of verbal suggestion. Though 
%0Tni contemporaries * smelt the Isunp ’ 


in Demosthenes’ magic, he became for 
the later Greeks the supreme example, 
together with Homer and Plato, of the 
inspired genius, towering above the culti¬ 
vated talent of others. 

Ed. S. H. Butcher and \V. Rennie (3 vols, 
1903-31 : repr. 193^); cd. F. Blass (ed. maior, 
4th ed., 3 vols, 1887-1927; in parts rev. by C. 
Fuhrand J. Sykutris, X914-37); HarojiSiues, cd. 
M. Croiset (2 vols, 1924; with Fr. tr ); 
Plaidoyers Politiques, cd. G. Mathicu (1945 ff., 
with Ft. tr.); cJ. C. A. and J. H. Vince, N. \V. 
and N. J. Dc Witt (Loch Libr, 1926 ff.). 

Tr.: Lord Brougham (Crozen^ rev. ed. 1893); 
A. \V. Pickard-Cambridge {Public Orations, 
2 vols, 1912); C. R. Kennedy (Croten, Philippics 
and Ten other OrationSy in Everyman Library', 
1915; Complete Works, in ^hn, 5 vols, 
1893-97)- 

Longinus, On the Sublime (especially ch. 12 
and i6-2c: unsurpassed literary criticism); A. 
Schaefer, Z). und seine Zeit (3 vols, 2nd cd., 
1885-87); J. F. Dobson, The Greek Orators 
(1919); A. W. Pickard-Cambndge, D. and the 
Jxtsi Days of Greek Freedom (1914); P. Cloche, 
D, et la Jin de la d^htiocrade aihenienne (1937); 
W. Jaeger, D. The Origin and Growth of his 
Polity (1938). J.H.K. 

Dcne> Edkwaeko de (•Bruges 1505; \ibid. 
c. 1578), Dutch poet in the Rcdcrijker 
tradition (mottoes: 'Edclick bewaerd de 
redone’ and ’Rasch up ende hcnc’), was 
a clerk at the law courts. Reformed from 
a loose life, he became factor of the 
Chamber of Rhetoric ^ De Dric Santinnen ’ 
at Bruges and the outstanding local poet. 
His chief work is the Testatnent Rhetoricael 
(25,000 verses, mainly unpublished). In 
addition we have his De Warachtighe 
Fabiden der Ditren (captions to copper 
plates, described by Vondcl in the 
Vorstelycke Warande der Diercn. 1617). 
In 1562 he edited De Roovere’s RJxetoricale 
Wercken, the first aesthetic anthology. 
His plays and pageants arc lost. 

L. Scharp^, in Hct Belfort (1895) and Lcuv. 
Bijdr. (1900); G. Degroote, in L^uv. Bijdr. 
(1942) and Den Gulden Passer (1943 and 
1947)- J.J.M. 

Denham^ Sir John (•Dublin 1615; 
CD London 25 VI 1634 Anne Cotton, 
<t>ibid. 25 V 1665 Klargaret Brooke; 
tLondon 10 III 1668/9), English courtier 
poet and dramatist who won fame with his 
tragedy The Sophy, acted at Blackfriars and 
Court (1641, publ. 1642). At Trinity 
Ck>nege, Oxford (1631) and Lincoln's Inn 
(1634) he led a wild life which inspired his 
Anatomy of Play. High sheriff for Surrey 
(1642), Denham fought in the west (1645- 
46). He attended prince Charles and Hen¬ 
rietta Maria in France (1648), returning to 
England in 1652. As surveyor-general he 
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arranged for the paving of London. 
Famous as a couplet-writer, he combined 
description and contemplation in the feli¬ 
citous Cooper’s Hill (1642). B.L.J. 

The Destruction of Troy (1656); Poetical 
Works, cd. T. H. Banks (1928). 

S. Johnson, Lives of the poets, I, ed. G. B. 
Hill (1905). J R B- 

Denis, King of Portugal: see DiNiZ. 

Denis, Johann Nepomuk Cosmas 
Michael, pseud. ‘Sined der Bardc’ 
(•Schiirding 27 IX 1729; fVienna 29 IX 
1800), Austrian poet. Denis was a Jesuit 
who taught for some years in schools. 
From 1786 he was at the court library, 
becoming its director in i79t* 
poetry Denis followed Klopstock’s bardic 
manner. His translation of Ossian into 
German hexameters was widely read. 

Die Gedichte Ossiam (1768-69); Lieder 
Sineds des Barden (1772). 

P. Hofmann von WcUenhof, Af. D. (1881). 

H.B.G. 

Denis Piramus, 12th-century Anglo- 
Norman poet. A monk of Bury St 
Edmunds, he wrote a life of the abbey’s 
royal patron saint (1180?), after writing 
courtly lyrics in youth. 

La Vie seint Edmund le rei, cd. H. Kjcllman 
(t93s). M.F.L. 


Mulgrave, Dryden and Congreve and be¬ 
came a frequenter of Will’s Coffee House. 
His fortxme spent, he turned to the pen, 
then, patronized by Marlborough, became 
a royal waiter in the Port of London. His 
tragedies and comedies were performed 
without great success. Despite his feud 
with Pope and differences with Addison 
and Steele, Dennis seems to have been a 
man of vigorous and religious mind whose 
acute critical faculty was not blunted even 
by friendship. An early admirer of Milton, 
Dennis defended Dryden’s posthumous 
fame. His critical writings and prefabs 
show a coherent attitude to literature^ with 
a sound appreciation of what constitutes 
poetic imagination, even if his insistence 
upon poetic justice is too rigid. 

Plays : A Plot and No Plot (1697); Rinaldo 
and Armida (1699); Iphigenia (1700); Ltb^ty 
Asserted (1704). Gibraltar (1705); Orpheus 
and Eurydice. A Masque (1707); Appms and 
Virginia (1709); The Invader of Hu Country 
{Coriolamis adapted, Miscellany Poems 

(,697 ).—Letters upon Several Ouasions (1696). 

CniTiciSM: Letters on Milton and Congreve 
(1696); Advancement and Reformation of Poetry 
(1701); Grounds of Criticism in Poetry (1704): 
Genius and Writings of Shakespeare (2 vols, 
1721).—E. N. Hooker, The Critical Works of 

y. D. (1939-43)- . . ,..... X 

H. G. Paul, y. D. (1911 ; full biblio.); 

F. S. Tupper, ‘Notes on the Life of J. D.’, in 
Eng. Lit. Hist., 5 (1938). B.L.J. 


Denisot, Nicolas ("Lc Mans 1515; fParis 
1559). French painter and poet, of English 
extraction. He spent three years in Lon¬ 
don as tutor to the daughters of the 
protector Somerset. In France he was an 
early and influential member of Ronsard’s 


group. 

Noils (1545); Livre de priires (n.d.); Treize 
eanliques (1553). ^ ^ 

C. Jug6, N. D. du Mans (1907). G.B. 


Dcnnic, Joseph (•Boston 30 VIII 1768; 
tPhiladclphia 7 I 1812), American essayist 
and editor. Called the ‘Addison of the 
United States’, this Harvard man edited 
Port Folio and drew around him a circle of 
friends devoted to high literary purpose. 

The Lay Preacher; or. Short Sermons for Idle 
Readers (1796); Desultory Refleetiom on the 
New Political Aspects of Public Affairs (1800). 

H. M. Ellis, 7. D. and Hu Circle {iqis). 

H.L.C. 


Dennis, John (•London 1657; \ibid. 6 I 
1733/4). English critic and poet, deservedly 
better remembered for his criticism than 
his verse. From Coius (Allege, Cambridge 
he went to Trinity Hall (1680), visited 
France and Italy (1688), entered, on his 
return, the arcle of fashionable writers of 


De Qulncey, Thomas (•Greenheys, Man¬ 
chester IS VIII 1785; 001816 Margaret 
Simpson; fEdinburgh 8 XII 1859), 
English essayist and critic. The son of a 
prosperous merchant, De Quincey had an 
early self-inflicted encounter with poverty 
and squalor when he ran away from school 
and roamed Wales and London. Later he 
lived in Grasmere in happy domesticity— 
in spite of his wildness—and in close con¬ 
tact with the Lake poets (of whom his 
recollections are entertaining but not 
reliable). Most of his essa)^ appeared 
first in periodicals—most original are his 
detailed reports of the experiences of 
opium-eating. His less familiar literary 
criticism is sound and penetrating. 

Confessions of an English Opium-Eater (The 
London Magazine, Sept.-Oct. 1821); The 
Confessions of an Opium-Eater, ed. R. Garnett 
(185s); lOosterheim; or, The Masque (183a); 
The Logic of Political Economy (1844); 
RecoUeettons of the Lake Poets, ed. E. Sackville- 
West (1946 ).—CoUeeud Writings, ed. D. 
Masson (14 vols, 1889-90); Selected Writings 
of T. de Q., ed. P. van Doren Stem (i937)- 
D. Masson, De Q. (x88i); A. H. Japp, T. de 

g . (and ed. 1890): M. Elwin, T. de Q. (1935); 

. Sackville-West, A Flame in Sunlight (1936); 
H. A. Eaton, T. de Q. (1936). B.H. 
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Dermody, Thomas (•Ennis, Co. Clare I 
1775 ; fSydenham, Kent 15 VII 1802), 
Irish poet. Of precocious talent, Dermody 
ran away from his father's school to Dub¬ 
lin; enlisted in the British amiy and seiz ed 
with distinction. Dissipation hastened 
his early death. 

Selected Poems (1792); The Harp 0/ Erin 
(1807; complete poems). 

James G. Raymond, Life of D. (1806). 

R.McH. 

De’ Rossi (Min ha-Adumm«m), Azariah 
(•Mantua 1513: fFcrrara 1578), Italian 
Hebrew historian and poet. Of noble 
family, he was the first medieval Jew to 
bring outside literature to bear on the 
elucidation of Jewish history in his Me*or 
^Enayim (1574), which deals with Bible 
translations, chronology and archaeology. 
It shocked the orthodox, but w^as w'ell 
received by Christian scholars. 

Shirim (Venice, n.d.). 

S. Baron, de R/s Attitude to Life*, in 
Israel Abrahams Memorial Volume (1927), ^La 
m^thode historique d'Azaria de Rossi*, in 
Revue des £tudcs Juives, 86, 87 (1928, 1929). 

C.R. 

D6roulidei Paul (•Paris 2 IX 1846; 
tNice 30 I 1914), French poet and drama* 
tist. D^roulede ser\'ed in the war of 1870* 
Later, he supported General Boulanger, 
and was twice elected to Parliament (1889 
and i8g8). He founded the Ligue des 
Patriotes and in 1900 was exiled on a 
charge of having plotted against the state. 
He drew no distinction between literature 
and political activity. In his enthusiasms, 
his intellectual excesses and a curious 
childishness, he typifies that reactionary 
militarism which from 1870 to 19x4 
dreamed of revenge. 

Vehsb; Chants de Soldat (187a; new ed. 
t888) ; Pro Patria (1879) ; Marches et Sonneries 
(1881); Refrairu militaires (1889); Chants du 
^ytan (1894) ; Poisies militaires ( 1896). — 
Plays: Jum Strener (1869); La Moabite 
(i88x); Messire Du Guetclin (1896); La mort 
de Hoche (1897). — ^Various: Pages franfoises 
(1909)1 Qui vive} France quand mime (1883; 
new ed. 1910). 

J. and L lliaraud. La vie et la mort de P, D. 
(19x4), M.G.; J.P.R. 

Derzhavin, Gavriil Romanovich (•Ka¬ 
zans VII 1743; tSt Petersburg 8 VI 1 18x6), 
Russian poet, was of petty gentry origin, 
but reached the highest posts in the civil 
service and won uncontested recognition 
for his poetry. Following in the steps of 
Lomonosov, he yet burst the poetic con¬ 
ventions of his time by blending his colour 
sense wids a most sweeping baroque 

27 


imagery. His hauntingly sonorous ode 
on the death of Prince Aleshchersky in 
particular is regarded as one of the great 
poems in the Russian language. Yet he 
tempered the somewhat barbaric magni¬ 
ficence of his muse by roguish humour as 
in his Fclitsa, addressed to Catherine II. 
He moreover wrote a number of anacreon¬ 
tic poems, combining common sense with 
the simple joys of life. Apart from 
Kantemir, Derzhavin was the only x8th- 
century Russian poet to become known 
abroad, even in China and Japan. His 
plays are bad, but he left valuable memoirs. 

Sochineniya (9 vols, 1S64-S3); Russkaya 
poeziya^ I, cd. S. A. Vengerov (1S94). 

Y. Grot, Zhizn^ Dershatina (2 vols, 1880- 
83); N. Valzcnbcrg, Z>. (1916); L. Khodasc- 
vich, Stalyi o Rurskoy poesii (1922); B. 
Eichenbaum, Skvoz* literaturu (1924); G. 
Gukovsky', Russkaya poeziya XVIII veka 
(19^7)* J.L. 

De Sanctis^ Francesco (•Avellino 28 III 
1817; fNaples 19 XII 1883), the most 
influential Italian critic of the 19th century. 
He was the founder of the aesthetic school 
of criticism, as opposed to the scientifle 
and historical school, and his famous 
iS^oria della letteratura italiana, as well as 
his numerous Saggi critici^ have dominated 
Italian literary scholarship for nearly a 
century. His Storta is a series of opinions 
and suggestive generalizations, referring to 
signifleant periods and works. His syn* 
tlxetical, as opposed to analytical, methods 
of criticism can be easily abused. 

Opere complete, cd. N. Cortese (1930 ff.). 

B. Croce, Gli scritti di F. De S. e la loro 
raria fortuna (1917), ‘La Critics*, XXI 
(1923); L. Russo, F, De S» e la cultura napole* 
tana (1928). B.R. 

Des Autelsi Guillaums (•Manoir de 
Vcmoble, Sadne-ct-Loire 1529; fxsSi ?), 
French poet, a cousin of P. de 'Tyzrd and 
one of Ronsard*s group. His best work is 
in his early odes and sonnets (x 550-53). 
He opposed the contemporary spelling re¬ 
formers, imitated Rabelais* prose and 
abandoned literature at thirty. 

Verse : Le Repos de plm grand travail (1550, 
1551); VAmoureux repos (1553); Remonstrance 
au peupU franfois (1559).—raosB: UArtcien 
orthographe franfois (1548); Prihisloire barra^ 
gouine de Panfreluche et GatsdUhon (1559), cd. 
A* Veinant (1850), 

Collelet, G. des A.\ crit. cd. A. Van 
Bever, in Rev, de la Renaissance, 7 (1906) 

G.B. 

Desbordes-Valxnore, Marceijne, nie 
Desbordes (•Douai 30 VI 1786; 0018x7 
Frangois-Prosper Lanchantin, known as 
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Valmore; tPj'ris 23 VII 1859), French 
poet, singer and actress. She was un¬ 
happy in her childhood and her marriage, 
and suffered much from her hopeless 
passion for Henri de Latouche. Her 
verses have a moving, simple quality, in the 
strongly personal tradition of Lamartine. 
Her work had some influence on Verlaine. 

ft romances (tStg); Poesies (1820); 
Les Plei/rs (1833); Pauvres jlenrs (1839V, 
Bouquets ft prices (1843).—CEmvw completes 
{3 vols, 1886-87). 

C, A, Saintc-Bcuve, Madame D.-V. (1870); 
J. Bouloycr, M. D.-F. (1Q09; new cd. 1926); 
S Zweig, M. (1928). M.G.; J.P.R. 

DcscarteS) (•La Hayc, I'ouraine 

31 III 1596; t^tockholm II II 1650), 
French philosopher. Educated at the 
Jesuit college at La Fliche, Descartes took 
up a military career, travelled wddely out¬ 
side France, then settled in Holland (1628- 
49). There he pursued his long-meditated 
plan of elaborating a philosophical system 
which would lead to proof of the existence 
of God. His Discours de la mdthode (1637) 
sets out his predominantly mathematical 
method of distinguishing truth from false¬ 
hood and contains the famous postulate 
‘I think, therefore I exist'. Treatises, 
originally in Latin, followed on metaphysics 
{Meditations rndtaphysiques^ i (>41) and on 
the physical universe {Prindpes de la philo^ 
Sophie^ 1644) which most orthodox Catho¬ 
lics accepted. But becoming suspect to 
the Dutch universities, Descartes accepted 
queen Christina of Sweden's invitation to 
go to Stockholm, where he died of pleurisy 
in his flrst W'inter. 

The clarity and logic of the Cartesian 
method of reasoning harmonized with 
French thought and literary theory in the 
17th century. Later, it acquired a destruc¬ 
tive power in the hands of anti-authori¬ 
tarian rationalists. 

Discours de la mithode^ ed. E. Gilson (1925), 
ed. Alain (1927), ed. J. Dcnda (1948); Cortes^ 
pondence toith Constantijn Huygens^ 1635^42^ 
ed. L. Roth (1926); Correspondance^ ed. C. 
Adam and G. Milhaud (1936 ff.).—fEutrer, 
cd. C. Adam and P. Tannery (13 voU, 1897- 
1913, basic cd.); (Euvres et Lettres, cd. A. 
Bridoux (1937, sel.); Philosophical Writings^ tr. 
N. Kemp Smith (1953). 

G. Limson, ^L’lnfluencc de la philosophic 
cart^ienne sur la litt. franc.', in Rev, de M^t. 
etdc Morale (1896); E. S. Haldane, />., his life 
and times (190$); J. Maritain, Le Songs de D, 
(1932); L. Urunschvieg, D. (1937) j C. Adam, 
(t 937 )» J* Boorach, Etat present dts Etudes 
sur D. (1937)» }• Laportc, Le RaiionalisTm de 

D. (1945); N. Kemp Smith, New Sttsdies in the 
Philosophy 0/ D. (1953)- G.B. 

Deschamps, Antoine Fhan^ois Marie, 
known as Antony (•Paris 12 III 1800; 


tPassy 29 X 1869), French poet, the 
‘Verlaine of romanticism'. The brilliant 
younger brother of Pmile Deschamps, he 
fell a prey to madness at the age of 40. 
He produced a remarkable translation of 
Dante's Divine Comedy (1829) and gave 
expression to his tormented spirit in two 
collections of lyrics, Dernihes Paroles 
(1835) and Rdsignation (1839). 

Les Italiennes (1831); Satires (1834); Etudes 
sur VltaUe (1835). hl.G.; J.P.R. 

Deschampsi £milb (•Bourges 20 II 
1791; fVcrsailles V 1871), French writer. 
£mile Deschamps was a civil servant who 
in collaboration w'ith Victor Hugo founded 
La Muse Franfaise, the organ of the young 
romantic movement, of which he was an 
ardent supporter. He made a reputation 
in the theatre with Le Tour de Faveur 
(1818) and published in the periodical press 
a great deal of criticism, a number of 
translations, and some brilliant but super¬ 
ficial original verse. He also wrote opera 
libretti. 

Ode Patriotique (1812); Selmours de Florian 
(1818); Itanho^ (1826): Etudes franfaises et 
etrangeres (1828): Don Juan (1834); StradeUa 
(1837).— (Euvres complites (4 vols, 1872-73). 

H. Girard, Un Bourgeois dilettante d 
V^poque romantique, E, D. {z vols, 1921). 

M.G.; J.P.R. 

Deschamps^ Eustachb (•Vertus, nr 
Ch&lons-sur-Mame 1346 ?; ?), 

French poet. He was brought up by 
Guillaume de Machaut and joined the 
royal household in 1368. 

Machaut's most important pupil, he 
developed his master's innovations. Most 
of his verse is written in the courtly 
tradition, and much of it is didactic in tone, 
but he is constantly introducing events 
from his own experience, which he often 
treats with stark realism. He is a master 
of the short poetic forms, particularly the 
ballade^ but his excessive technical pre¬ 
occupations tend to cramp his poetic 
inspiration. 

OSmres computes^ ed. Queux de Saint- 
Hilsire and G. Raynaud (11 vols, 1878-1904; 
vol. II contains an excellent study). 

E. HoepfTner, E. D., Lebtn und IVerke 
(1994)* A.H.D. 

Dc8clot» Bernat, I3th-cent\iry author of 
one of the four great Catalan chronicles. 
Desclot's work covers the reigns of James I 
and Peter I of Catalonia; the latter, with 
his conquest of Sicily (1281) and the suc¬ 
cessful defence of his country against the 
French, stands out as the hero of the book. 
Although the chronicle shows that Desclot 
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was at the royal court and had access to 
official documents, nothing is known of 
him. It has been suggested that he is to 
be identified with one of the royal sec¬ 
retaries, later treasurer, one Bemat Escriva 
whose ancestral home was at Es Clot in 
Roussillon. If this is so, he was bom 
e, 1225-30 and died c, 1288. Internal 
criticism has shown that the text contains 
prose versions of older epic poems now 
lost. The narrative, however, is objective, 
with a precise chronology and great wealth 
of detail. J.M.B. i R, 


fugitif (all 1563), ed. C. Comte as Tragedies 
Sain Us (1907). 

R. Lebegue, Tragedif rcligicme tn France 
(19^9). O.B. 

Desmoulins, Lai rent (/?. 1511), French 
poet. A priest of Chartres, he wrote a 
v'isionary poem in which the dead recount 
their miseries and vices —he Cymetikre des 
malheureux or he Catholicon dcs mal 
advises (1511); banal in substance, the 
satire has some force and clarit>\ 

Short extract in I^es Poeus Franfais, I, cd. 
E. Cr^pet (1887). M Y. 


Deshouli^res, Antoinette, nic Du Ltgier 
de La Garde (•Paris I? 1638; coGuiU 
laume Deshouli6res; fParis 17 II 1694), 
French poet. Her pastoral and religious 
poems, though conventional, show a per¬ 
sonal melancholy unusual for the period. 
They were published by her daughter, 
Antoinette-Thdrese Deshoulieres ( 1 662- 
1718), also a poet. She supported Pradon 
in the cabal against Racine's Phidre (1677). 
Her tragedy Gettsdric (1680) was once 
attributed to the duke of Nevers. 

CEuvres de Mme et de Mile D. (1695* * 747 ) > 
OSuvres clioisies^ cd. M. de Lcscure (1882). 

C. A. dc Sainte-Bcuve, Portraits de femmes 
(1892); Favre, La Jeunesse de FUchier (1882). 

G,B. 


Desmarcts de Saint-Sorlln, Jean 
(•Paris 159s; \ibid. 28 X 1676), French 
writer. He was the first chancellor of the 


French Academy and filled several im¬ 
portant state administrative posts. In 
middle age he became fanatically religious, 
urged a holy war on heretics and cam¬ 
paigned against the Jansenists. Desmarets 
insisted that French literature should be 
based on Christian themes, not on the 
Greeks and Latins. 

Novel : Ariaue (10 voU, 1632).— Verse : 
Clovis ou la France clvritienne (t 6 s 7 j *673); 
Marie Magdeteine (1669); Esther (1670). — 
Plays: Anane (1639); Let Visiomtaires (1637, 
comedy); Mirame (1640); Scipion VAfricain 
(n.d.); Roxane (n.d.).— Criticism : prefaces 
to Clovis (1657, 1673); Difetise du poime 
hdrdlque (1^4); Difense de la poisie et de la 
lattgue franeaise (1675). ^ ^ 

R. I^rvUer, D, de S.^S. (1879)* G.B. 


Des Pdriers, Bonavhnture (•Amay-le- 
Duc c. 1510; tiS 44 ). French humanist and 
storj’ W'ritcr. His short prose stories, the 
Nouvelles rderdations et joyeux deris (1558), 
recall the licentious realism of the medieval 
fabliaux^ while reflecting 16th-century 
manners. He made a veiled but violent 
attack on the Christian religion in the four 
satirical dialogues of the Cymbalum mundi 
(1537). TIus, like his Prognostication des 
prognostications (1537), was burnt by the 
public hangman. Des Periers himself 
escaped, thanks to the protection of Mar« 
gueritc d\Angoulfime whose secretary he 
was. 

Les Nouvelles recreations et joyeux devis^ cd. 
P, L. Jacob (1843, repub. 1932).— (Euvres, ed. 
L. Lacour (2 vols, 1856). 

P. A. Becker, B. des F. (Vienna, 1924); L. 
Fcbvrc, Origene et Des F. ou Venignie du Cym^ 
balum Mundi (1942). G.B. 

Desportes^ Philippe (•Chartres 1 547; 
■\ibid. 5 X x6o6), French poet. He suc¬ 
ceeded Konsard as the favourite court poet 
of Henri III and Henri IV. His verse in 
general debased and prettified the PI6iade 
tradition, drawing heavily on the Italian 
imitators of Petrarch in its conventional¬ 
ized expression of love. After 1580 he 
composed firmer and graver religious 
poetr)% particularly a famous verso render¬ 
ing of the Psalms. 

Pretmires auvres (1573-83, secular poems), 
ed. A. Michiels (1858); Psaumes (1591-1603). 
—Port. crit. eds, H. Vegonay, Les Amours 
d*Hippolyte (1925) and Les XLl Chamom 
(102 s), J. Lavaud, Imitations deFArioste (1936). 

5. Lavaud, F. £). (1936). G.B. 


Dcs MasurcS} Louis (•Toumai e. 15*5J 
fe. X574)» French poet* Converted to 
Proteatontiam c. 1550, he wrote a trilogy 
of religious plays on David, influenced by 
T. de Bize's Abraham sacrifiant and partly 
assimilable to the Mystery plays, but of an 
embryonic interest in the history of French 
tragedy. 

David combattant, David triomphant, David 


Despr6aux: see Boilbau^ N. 

Des Roches, Madeleine (•Poitiers c. 
1530; fibid. 1587) and Catheiunb (•Poitiers 
c. iSSS; iibid. xs®?)* French poets, 
mother and daughter* They held a talon 
at Poitiers, publi^ed jointly three volumes 
of miscellaneous verse and prose, and died 
of plague on the same day* The sight of a 
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flea on Catherine’s throat inspired La Puce 
de Madame des Roches {1582), a collection 
of laudator>’ verses in French, Italian, 
Latin and Greek by various hands which 
Estienne Pasquicrasscmblcd and published. 

QHuvres (1578-79). Secondcs (Euvres (1583); 
A/jinv« (1586), collective cd. (1604).— 
La Puce de Madame des Roches, repub. 
Jouniist (1868). 

L- Feugire, Les Femmes poetes au j6e siicle 
(i860): A. H. Schutz, ‘The Group of the 
Dames Des R.’, in Pub. Mod. Lang. Assoc, of 
America (1933). G.B. 

DcStOUChcS) PlIILIPI’E NiRICAUtT 
(•Tours IV 1680; fFortoiscau 4 VII 1754), 
French dramatist. He wrote some 25 
comedies of character, all somewhat con¬ 
ventional and showing a propensity to 
moralize. He spent 6 years in London on 
a diplomatic mission (1717-23) and was 
probably the first Frenchman to translate 
scenes from Shakespeare, not, however, 
acted (see Di'Cls), 

he Curieux hnpertinetit (1710): L'Ingrat 
(1712): L'Irrisolu (1713): he Midisant (1715); 
he Philosophe marii (1727); L'Envieux (1727); 
he Glorieux (1732); he Dissipateur (1736).— 
(Euvres complites (6 vols, 1822). 

P. Bonnefon, ‘N. D. intime’, in Rev. d'Hist. 
Litt. (1907, with biblio.). G.B. 

Deu8» JoAo DE: see Ramos, JoAo db Deus. 

De Vere, Aubrey (•Curragh Chase, Co. 
Limerick 1814; \ibid. 1902), Irish poet; 
friend of Wordsworth, Landor, Tennyson, 
Newman. He was a prolific poet who is 
remembered mainly for his poems on 
Irish historical themes and on religious 
subjects. His work is careful and graceful 
but lacks fire. 

Poems (185s); Inniijail (1862); Mediaeval 
Records and Sonnets (1893). 

Wilfrid Ward, A. de V., a Memoir (1904). 

R.McH. 

De Vere, Sir Aubrey T. (•Curragh 
Chase, Co. Limerick 28 VIII 1788; 00c. 
1808 Mary, sister of Lord Monteaglc; 
ttW. 28 VII 1846), Irish poet, father of 
Aubrey de Vere. He wrote sonnets and 
verse dramas. 

Verse: A Song of Faith (1842); Julian the 
Atosiate (1822).— Verse Dramas: The Duke 
of Mercia (1823); Mary Tudor (1847; repub. 
1884, with memoir by Aubrey de Vere). 

R.McH. 

Devereux, Robert, and Earl of Essex 
(•N etherwood, Herefordshire ? 10 XI 

2566; COIV 1590 Frances Sidney; fLondon 
25II1600/1), English nobleman, considered 
equal to the best poets in about 1588; 
executed for rebellion. 


Poems, ed. A. B. Grosart (1872). 

G. B. Hamion, The Life and Death of Robert 
Devereux, Earl of Essex (1937). B.L.J. 

Devereux, Walter, ist Earl of EIssex 
(•c. 1541; 00c. 1561-62 Lettice Knollys; 
fDublin 22 IX 1576), English courtier 
who wrote verse. He commanded the 
English forces in Ulster without permanent 
success and was earl marshal of Ireland. 

The Poems of.. . Walter, Earl of Essex, etc., 
ed. A. B. Grosart (1872). 

W. B. Devereux, The Devereux Earls of 
Essex, I (1853). B.L.J. 

Dez-CoU, Bernat, 14th-century Catalan 
chronicler. Sec PETER III. 

Deielid, Djuro (•Ivanid-grad 25 III 1838; 
fZagreb 28 X 1907), Croat novelist and 
short-story writer, worked in Zagreb as a 
civil servant and journalist. His works 
embrace varied themes from many parts 
of Yugoslavia; Zuleika (1890), a romantic 
story of Moslem Bosnia; Marjan MarhovU 
(1900), a study of life in Slavonia; Medved- 
gradski Duh (1868), a historical novel of 
medieval Zagreb; Burzanci (1885). He 
was also one of the first Croat writers to 
cultivate the art of biography. S.C. 

Defmao, Ivan (•Fiume 6 V 1841; 
tZagreb 24 X 1873), Croat poet, worked 
as a doctor in Zagreb. He wrote epic 
poems, ambitious in scope but not of great 
literary excellence, on themes from Croat 
history; Smrt Grofa Josipa Rabate (1861), 
dealing with the rising of the Uskoks of 
Senj; Smiljan i Koviljka (1865), a romantic 
epic in 12 cantos; Zrinski (1869), a cycle 
of 24 poems celebrating the life and 
exploits of the Croat hero. S.C. 

Diamante, Juan Bautista (•Madrid 
1625?; ‘\ibid. 1687?), Spanish dramatist. 
His most important play El honrador de su 
padre is a direct adaptation of Corneille’s 
Ctd. He introduces a clown who, how¬ 
ever, does not intervene in the most serious 
scenes. This seems to indicate the 
approach of French neo-classicism in the 
Spanish 17th century. 

Bibl. Autores Esp., XLIX. 

E. Cotarclo y Mori, Don J. B. D. y nis 
eomedias {tgt 6 ). E.M.W. 

Diaz del CastUJo, Bernal (•Medina del 
Campo 1^98?: fMexico after 1568), 
Spanish historian. In 1514 he joined 
Cortds’s expedition which conquered 
Mexico. Cortds recommended him to 
Charles V, and he was given an encomienda 
in Guatemala. After 155a he read L6pez 
de Gomara’s history of the conquest of 
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Mexico, which seemed to him inaccurate 
and unjust, Diaz therefore wrote his ow'n 
long account of these events, in which 
there is a magnificent realism, descriptive 
power and energ>'. His style is artless, 
but he had all the resources of the spoken 
language behind his sentences. I'he result 
is a more living narration than any that 
can be found in more ofiicial histories. 
Diaz furnished the source for Archibald 
MacLcish’s epic ConquisUidor and for Luis 
Cemuda’s fine poem Qtuizalcoatl. 

VerdaderQ hUloria de la conquista dc tiucxja 
Espofia (163a), Dibl. Autores Esp., XXXVI; 
cht. ed. by G. Garcfa (Mexico, 1904); Th< 
True Hiiiory of the Conquest of Neio Spain, 
tr. A. P. Maudslay (Hakluyt Soc., 5 vols, 
1908-16). 

R. B. Cunninghame Graham, B, D. del C. 
(1917)- E.M.W. 

Dibdin, Charles (^Southampton 4 III 
J 745 » CO Ann Maria Wylde; fLondon 
25 VII 1814), English musician and 
pla)avright remembered mainly for his 
sea^songs, which include Tom Bowling. 
Composed music for many successful plays. 

Musical Tour {1788); Ctnnplefe History of 
Engliih Stage (5 voU, 2800); The Professional 
Life of Mr D. (with 600 songs, 1803). 

W. Kirchincr, A Brief Metnoir of C. Z>. 
(1823). R.M.H. 

Dicky Isaac Mbyer, ^ Amad’ (♦Vilno 1807; 
\ibid. 1893), Yiddish winter. A great 
scholar, he was mainly concerned with 
spreading knowledge in a popular manner 
in the form of simple stories. His works 
are also valuable sources for ethnographical 
and folk*lorc material. J.S. 

DickenSj CiiARLES (^Landport, Portsea 
7 H 2822; 002836 Catherine Hogarth; 
t Gads hill 9 VI 1870), English novelist. 
He was the son of an impecunious dock¬ 
yard clerk and his precocity took the form 
of premature knowledge of debtors’ prisons 
and child labour. Although he worked as 
a child in a blacking warehouse he had 
some desultory schooling and eventually 
became—like David Coppcrficld—a free¬ 
lance shoithond-writer and parliamentary 
reporter. Taking the short step from 
reporting to writing fictitious sketches he 
began his career as a novelist with Sketches 
by Boz (1836). He was a successful but 
over-worked writer, taking a close interest 
in the reception and financial success of his 
serials and books, and his death was 
probably brought on by the strain of over- 
assiduous writing, lecturing and public 
reading. His marriage was a failure. 
Dickens, like Ben Jooson, his great 


ancestor in satire, creates a meticulously 
realistic social setting for his highly stylized 
and simplified characters. I lis vitality 
lies in caricature, and his attempts at 
rounded characters (David Coppcrficld or 
Martin Chuzzlewit) are successful only 
because they arc placed in a context of 
caricature. 'J'he exposure of social ills 
was his function but his explanations and 
solutions arc less successful. He is weak 
as a moralizer and his moral is often 
presented crudely but brilliantly by the 
emblematic use of physical ugliness and 
deformity. He creates farce as well as 
criticism, and by the same means— 
distortions of speech, manner, mind and 
appearance (Uriah Heep, Sam Weller, the 
Micawbers, Mrs Gamp). He can show 
the comic, the evil, the cruel and the 
sinister, but not the tragic, and his w*eak 
patclies are his unrestrained displa>'s of 
pathos. He is a master of dramatic, even 
symbolic, description and of tautorepisodic 
construction. 

Novels: Sketches by 'Bos* (2 voU, 1836); 
The Posthufnous Papers of the Pickxeick Club 
(1837); Oliver Txcist (3 vols, 1838); Nicholas 
Nichleby (1839): Master Humphrey's Clock 
(1841); The Old Curiosity Shop (1841); 
Bamaby Budge (1841); A Christmas Carol 
• (1843); Martin (1844); The Chimes 

(1845); The Cricket on the Hearth (1846); 
Dombey and Son (1848); Dai id Copperfield 
(1850); Bleak House (1853); Hard Times 
(1854); Little Dorrit (2857); A Tale of Two 
CiVier (1859); Great Expectations vols, i86t>. 
—Collected Works (17 vols, 1847-^8; 22 vols, 
2858-59; Gadshill edn cd. B. W. Marz and 
A. Long, 30 vols, 2897; National edn, 40 vols, 
1906-^; Nonesuch edn, 23 vols, 1938; 
Everyman edn, 22 vols, 1906-21).— Letters: 
The Letters of C. Z>., cd. G. Hogarth and 
M. Dickens (3 vols, 1880-82); Letters of C. D. 
(1898). 

J. Cook, Bibliography of the Writings of C. D. 
(*879); R- H. Shepherd, Bibliography of D. 
(t8oo); A. W. Ward, D. (1882); J. Forster, 
Life of C. Z). (3 vols, 2873-74); G. K. Chester¬ 
ton, c*. D. (2906); S. J. A. Fitzgerald, D. and 
the Drama (1910); W. G. Wilkins, C. D. in 
America (1911); R. C* Lehmann, C. D. as 
Editor (2922); E. P. Whipple, C. D, (1912); 
A. C. Swinburne, C. D. (19*3); W. Dexter, 
The London of D. (1923), The Kent of D. 
(1924), The England of D. (2925), X>. (1927); 
J. B. yzn Amerongen, The Actor in D, (1926); 
G. R. Gissing, D., a critical study (1926); F. 
Delattre, D. el la France (s^zy); R. Strauss, 
D., a Portrait in Pencil (1926 ); E. Wagcnknccht, 
The Man C. D. (1929); H. House, The D. 
World (1941); U. Popc-Hcnnessy, C. D. 
(2943); M. Pearson, D. (2949). B.H. 

DickensoOy John (fl. i 594 )» English poet 
and romance-writer in the school of Lyly 
and Greene. His Shepheardes Complaint 
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(1594) in hexameters is represented by three 
poems in Eptgland's Helicon (1600). 

Prose and Verse by D., cd. A. B. Grosart 
{1878). B.L.J. 

Dickinson, Emily Elizabeth (*/Vmherst» 
Mass, to XII 1830; "^ibid, 15 V 1886), 
American poet. She died in the house 
she was bom in, and except for a brief 
period her life was bare of ouward event. 
After attendin}; South Hadley Female 
Seminary (now Mount Holyoke College), 
she had several years of normal social life, 
ending with a brief tragic love affair. 
Biographers speculate wildly on this hidden 
chapter of her life. At 26 she retired to 
her home, dressed in s>Tnbolic white, 
corresponded with her few friends and 
wrote hundreds of short intense poems. 
When she died she had published only five 
(not submitted by herself) and asked that 
all her manuscripts be destroyed. The 
poems, however, were gradually published. 
At first readers responded, then her work 
went unnoticed; only forty years after her 
death did she become recognized as a great 
lyric poet. Her poems deftly mix the 
trivial and the sublime, the playful and the 
profound; they are built with aphorisms, 
arch questions, gnomic imagery and. 
dissonant rhymes. She has been called 
' the New England mystic * and ‘ a feminine 
Blake*. 

The Poents of Z)., cd. M, D. Bianchi and A. L- 
Hampson (1937); BolU of Mtlody\ cd. M. L. 
Todd and M. T. Bingham (1945); StUeitd 
Poems of D., cd. C. Aiken (1924 ).—Letters of 
cd. M. L. Todd (2 vols, 1894). 

G. F. Whichcr, This Was a Poet: A Critical 
Biography of E. D. (1938); M. D. Bianchi, 
The Life and Letters of E. D. (1924); G. Tag- 
gard. The Life and Mind of E. D. (1930). 

H.L.C. 

Dickinson^ John (^Talbot City, Md. 8 
XI 1732; 001770 Mary Norris; fWilming- 
ton, Del. 14 II 1808), American pamph¬ 
leteer and statesman. He hoped for 
conciliation with Britain but his Letters 
from a Farmer in Pennsylvania to the 
Inhabitants of the British Colonies (1768) 
famed him * the penman of the Revolution 

The Letters of Fabius . . . (1788, 1797 ).—The 
Political Writings of J. Z)., Esq. (2 vols, tSoi). 

C. J. Stills, The Life and Times of J. D. 
(*890. H.L.C. 

Dlctys CretensiSi the companion of 
Idomcneus, was said to have written a 
journal of the Trojan war which was 
reputedly discovered in Ncro*s reign and 
translated by imperial command into 
Greek. A 4th*century Latin translation 


is extant. The authenticity of the work 
is scarcely less doubtful than that of Dares 
Phrygius (q.v.). J.A.W. 

Dicuil (fc. 825), Irish astronomer, geo¬ 
grapher, grammarian and poet at the court 
of Charles the Great. 

Liber de niensura or bis terrae, ed. G. Part hey 
(1870); De arte grarnmatica (a poem), in Keif, 
Grammatici Latini, III; M. Esposito, ‘D.*, in 
Dublin Review (1905), *An Irish Teacher’, in 
Studies, III (1914), *An unpublished Astro¬ 
nomical Treatise*, in Proc. Roy. Irish Acad., 
XXVI, Sect. C {1907). F.J.E.R. 

Diderot, Denis (^Langres 5 X 1713; 
001743 Antoinette Champion; 

30 VII 1784), French philosophical writer, 
publicist and critic. The son of a pros¬ 
perous cutler, Diderot was educated in 
Jesuit schools at Langres and Paris. His 
refusal to adopt a regular profession led to 
10 years’ impecunious existence as a hack- 
UTitcr and occasional teacher, made more 
difficult by his marriage w*ith a woman of 
the people. The friendship of such men 
of letters as Condillac, J.-J. Rousseau and 
d’Alembert gradually improved his literary 
prospects. In 1749 he published his 
Lettre sur les aveugles^ which illustrated 
Condillac’s theory of the dependence of 
morality on sensory perceptions, was im¬ 
prisoned briefly at Vincennes (July-Nov.) 
and came out to begin the great labour of 
editing the Encyclopidie. Thi$» originally 
conceived by the publisher Le Breton as a 
translation of Ephraim Chamberses Cyclo- 
paedia (1728), grew under Diderot’s direc¬ 
tion into a vast compendium of the 
knowledge and progressive thought of the 
age. In 1759 it was harmed and Diderot 
was left to continue almost alone the work 
of compilation clandestinely, with some 
connivance by the authorities. With the 
completion of the main edition (1765) his 
part in it was finished. Meanwhile he had 
met towards 1755 Mile Sophie Volland, 
who was his inspiration and confidante for 
the rest of his life. His numerous writings 
had brought him a European reputation 
and his patroness Catherine II of Russia 
invited him to St Petersburg, where he 
stayed for seven months (1773-74)- His 
last years were spent in hard-working 
seclusion in Paris. 

Diderot’s writings reflect nearly all the 
advanced ideas of his age, but he himself 
was a bold rather than an original thinker. 
He excelled in giving lively expression to 
the theories of others. As a dramatic 
theorist he defined the drama bourgeois^ but 
could not create it in his plays. His art 
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criticism js interesting only historically. 
His novels must be accounted readable 
failures. His interests were inexhaustible 
and his opinions always stimulating and 
sincere. 

Philosophv: Esiai sur le tn^iu ft in vertu 
(t745» tr. of Shaftesbur>') ; Pfrisfts philo- 
sifphiques crit. ed. R. Niklaus (Geneva, 

1950); De la sufftsance tie la relision nalurclU 
(wr. I 747 i pub. 1770); Lettre sur Us aveugUs 
(1749); Lettre sur Us sourds^muets (1751): 
Pensies rwr Vinterpretation de la nature (1754), 
tr. in J. Kemp, Z>., Interpreter 0 /Nature ; 
Ee PH’e de d'Aletnbert (ur. 1769, pub. 1830), 
tr. ibid .; Supplement au voyage de Bougainville 
(wr. 1769, pub. 1830), tr. ibid.\ Entretien d*un 
philosophe ovec la marichaU de. . , . (1776), tr. 
ibid. — Dramatic and Literarv Theory : 
Enireiiens sur Lr Fils siuturel (1757)^ cd. F. C. 
Green, in D.*s Writings on the Theatre (1936) ; 
Lhscours sur lo ^esie dramatique (1758), cd. 
ibid.\ Etoge de Richardson (1761); Reflexions 
sur Thence (1762); Paradoxe sur U com/dien 
(wr. 1773-78, pub. 1830), crit. eU. J. Copcau 
(1929), cd. F. (Z. Green, in D/s Writings on the 
Theatre (1936). — Art Criticism : Salons (pub. 
variously 1759^1857).— Novels and Stories: 
Lts Bijoux indiscrets (1747), tr. in J. Kemp, Z)., 
Interpreter of Nature (1937) ; Religieiae (wr. 
1760, pub. 1790); Le Neveu de Rameau (wr. 
1762-73), crit. ed. J. Fabre (Geneva, 195c), 
tr. in J. Kemp, D. , Interpreter of Nature ( 1937) ; 
Jacques U fataliste (wr. 1773, pub. 1796); Les 
dettx amis de Bourbotme (1773). — Plays: Le 
Fils naturel (wr. 1757, prod. 1771) ; Le Phe de 
Jamille (wr. 1758, prod. 1761); ^rr-i 7 hon, esU 
il mUhant? (wr. 1781, pub. 1834).—ffirttrer 
contpUtes^ cd. J. Assdzat and M. I'oumcux 
(20 vols, 1875—79); Lettres d Soplne Volland^ 
cd. A. Babclon (2 vols, 1938); <Euvres^ ed. A. 
Billy (1935, selection); H. Dicekmann, htven- 
Uiire du funds Vandeut et inidits de Z). (f 951). 

L. Cru, Z>. as a Disciple of English Thought 

(^913)»J* Le Gras, D, et VEncyclopidie (1928); 
A. Billy, Z). (1932); J- Luc, Z>. (1938^ H. 
Gordon and N. C. Torrey, The Censoring of 
DZt Encyclopaedia (1947). G.D. 

Did 3 ^us {fi. i$t century b.c.), Greek 
grammarian of Alexandria, nicknamed 
* Chalcentcrus ^ (Brass-guts). He compiled 
some 3,500 commentaries on poets and 
orators, lexica and antiquarian works sur¬ 
viving only in fragments. Didymus made 
available in epitomized form—and hence 
for schoolmasters—the philological learn¬ 
ing of Alexandria. What survives of this 
scholarship goes back largely to Didymus. 

M. Schmidt, Didymi ChaUenteri fragmenia 
U 8 s 4 ); H. Dieb and W. Schubart, Berliner 
IdassikertexU, I (1904). 

J. E. Sandys, Hut. of Class. SehoUa^ship^ I 
(3rd cd. 1921); M. H. A. L. H. van der Valk, 
Textual Criticism of the Odyssey (1949)* 

R.B. 

Die, CouNTfiss of; ace Beatrice. 


Dierx, M.arais Victor L^on (•Saint- 
Denis, Reunion 31 III 1838; fParis 13 VI 
1912), French poet, a writer of' the 
Parnassian school with a small but genuine 
talent whose personalir>' was not strong 
enough to enable him to make a distinctive 
contribution to French poetry. He was 
given the title of Prince of Poets in 
succession to Mallarm^. 

Aspiratioru (1858); Poe/rtes et poesies (18C4); 
Les Lh res closes (1867); Les ParoUs du vaincu 
(1871); 7^1 Rencontre (1875); Les Amants 
(1879).— PoisUs computes (2 vols, 1889-90; 
1894-96; 1912; 1920). 

E. Noulct, L. D. (1925)- M.T. 

Dietmar von Eist {fl. 1140-70), Austrian 
minnesinger; of noble family near Maut¬ 
hausen. A contemporar>* of der Kiiren- 
berger, he used a variant of his stanza but 
dealing with a wider range of themes, 
including amour courtois. Songs with 
alternate stanzas for knight and lady still 
tell a stor>’, but introduce argument (more 
direct than was later fashionable) on ser¬ 
vice and reward. Nature p]a>'s an im¬ 
portant part, particularly in a Tagelied 
(q.v.), the first in German literature. 

Mitmesangs Friihling^ cd. K. Lachmann- 
C. V. Kraus (1944). 

II. K. Rathkc, Z). t». Aist (1932); M. F. 
Richey, Essays on Med. German Love Lyric 
(1943 J iticl. tr). F.P.P. 

Dicz dc G&mcz, Gutiekre (* 1378?; faftcr 
1446), Spanish chronicler. His El Vic- 
iorial, an account of the life of his patron 
Don Pero Nifio, contains many curious 
passages about the life of the 15th-century 
nobility—descriptions of battles, tourna¬ 
ments etc.—and it is very agreeably 
WTitlen. 

El Victorial, cd. }• de Mata Carriazo (1940), 
scK cd. R. Iglesia (1936), The Unconquered 
Kfright, tr. Joan Evans (1928). E.M.W. 

Digby, George, Earl of Bristol 
(♦Madrid X 1612; 00Lady Anne Russell; 
fLondon 20 III 1676/7), English dramatist 
of great ability', a fine orator, but inconsis¬ 
tent in his life. A royalist, he was in¬ 
volved in politics under Charles I and his 
son. Elvira (1675) has many merits, in¬ 
cluding good blank verse. 

Drama : Elvira, repr. HazUtVs DodsUy, XV 
(1876).— Translation: Cassandra (by de L« 
C^lprcnide; Bks I-III, 1652). B.L.J. 

Digges, Leonard (♦London 1588; fOx- 
ford 7 IV 1635), English poet and trans¬ 
lator, one of whose poems to Shakespeare 
is prefixed to the First (1623), the other to 
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the Second, Folio (1640). A good classical 
scholar, Digges knew French and Spanish. 

Thanslation (\^erse): The Rape of Proser¬ 
pine (1617 ; 1628) ; (Prose) : Gerardo^ the Un¬ 
fortunate Spaniard (1622). B.L.J. 

Dijkstra, Waling (♦Lieve Vrouwen 
Parochie 14 VIII 1821; ccHtnke Huizinga, 
CO 1855 Afke Jans de Boer; fHoKverd 15 1 
1914), Frisian writer and scholar. He 
began with short stories under the influence 
of Harmen Sjtstra. After his second 
marriage he brought out several Liete^ 
boehjes^ but it was after i86x that he power¬ 
fully furthered the Frisian movement, 
lecturing, singing, organizing glee-clubs 
and editing journals (Dc Bijekoer, *The 
Beehive*, 1850-91; Dc Fr>*ske Hflsfrjeon, 
1850-69: Sljucht cn Rjucht, 1897-1914). 
His knowledge of folk-customs is em¬ 
bodied in the Dutch Uit Frieslands Volks^ 
leven (1895). His greatest service to the 
Frisian cause was his comprehensive 
Friesch Woordenboek (3 vols, 1900-04). 

G. A. Wumkes, in Nieua: Nederlandsch 
Biografisch Woordenboek, IX (1933). 

W.E.C. 

DUkC) Chables Wentworth (•S XII 
1789; fAlice Holt, Hants xo VIII 1864), 
English man of letters and friend of Keats, 
who published a continuation of Dodsley*s 
Old Plays, wrote critical essays and edited 
The Athenaeum. 

Papers 0/ a Critic (prefixed by life, 2 vols, 
187s); Works (4 voU, 1883). R.M.H. 

Dillon^ Wentworth, Earl of Roscom¬ 
mon (•Ireland X 1637; coIV 1662 Lady 
Frances Boyle, eeX 1674 Isabella 
Matthew; fLondon I 1684/5), English 
courtier-poet, who studied at the Protestant 
university of Caen, travelled in France, 
Germany and Italy, was skilled in linguis¬ 
tics and numismatics* Returning to Eng¬ 
land on the Restoration, Roscommon lived 
the life of a 'wit*, gambling, duelling, yet 
lived to form an academy like that at Caen, 
A fine orator, he wrote on translated verse, 
was the first critic to praise Paradise Lost 
publicly, recommending blank verse as a 
medium* 

The Miscellaneous Works of the late Earls of 
Rochester and Roscommon (1707); A Collection 
of Divine Poems and Hymns (1709); Poems by 
the Earl of Roscommon (17x7; repr. Johnson X; 
Anderson VI; Chalmers VI 11 ),— Horace^s Art 

Poetry, made English (x68o); An Essay on 
Translated Verse (1684; enlarged 1685; repr. 
h E* Spinnm, CViffcoi Essays of the jyth 
Century, III, 1909).—S. Johnson, Livet^ I 
(1781; repr. G. B. Hill, 1 ,1905); C. Niemeyer, 
Life and Works of the Earl of Roscommon 
(* 934 ). B.LJ. 


Dilthcy, Wilhelm {•Biebrich 19 XI 1833; 
fScis 3 X 1911), German philosopher, who 
taught from 1882 at Berlin. As a philos¬ 
opher Dilthey devoted himself mainly to 
epistemological questions. This led him 
to investigate the relationship benvecn 
history and philosophy and to researches 
which have been most influential with 
subsequent sociologists and historians of 
ideas. 

Gesammelte Schriften (12 vols, 1914-26). 

H. A. Hodges, W. D.: an introduction 
(1944, with useful biblio.), The Philosophy of 
W.D.i\ 9 Sz\ D.H. 

Dinarchua (•c. 360; 292 b.c.), 

Athenian orator. A metic, disqualified 
from speaking himself, he wrote five of 
the prosecuting speeches (of which three, 
including that against Demosthenes, sur¬ 
vive) in the Harpalus case (324), and from 
322 to 307w*as the leading A^cnian speech- 
writer* He occupies the last place in the 
Alexandrian canon of Ten Attic Orators, 
but his surviving work, disingenuous and 
uninspired, at best merely echoes his pre¬ 
decessors’ technique and ideas. 

Ed. F. Blass (1888); A. and M. Croiset, 
Hisloire de la Litthature Grecque, IV (1947); 
J. F. Dobson, The Greek Orators (1919). 

J.H.K. 

Dingelstedt^ Franz Freiherr von 
(•Halsdorf 30 VI 1814; 001844 Jenny 
Lutzer, opera singer; fVienna 15 V i88t), 
German writer* Originally a school¬ 
master and liberal newspaper corres¬ 
pondent, his pointed, ironi^, political 
verses, though published anonymously, 
made his name* Swinging to the right, 
he rose in fame—and rank—principally 
through his outstanding theatrical pro¬ 
ductions, while writing novels, poems and a 
tragedy* 

Verse: Gedichte (1838); Lieder eines como- 
politischen Nachtiodchters (anon. 1841; 2nd 
vol. x 843); Nach t und Morgen (185 x).— 
NovEU: Die neuen Argonauten (1839; cd* P. 
Heidelbach, 1931); Unter der Erde (2 vob, 
1840); Die Amazone (2 vols, 1868; tr. J* M* 
Hart, 1868); KUnsuergeschichten (1877).— 
Tragedy: Dos Haas der Bameveldt (1850).— 
SdmtUche Werke (12 vols, 1877-78); Aus der 
Briefmabpe eines Burgtheaterairektors, ed. K* 
Glossy (X925). 

H. I^udsen, ^F. D.*, in Lebettsbilder aus 
Kurhessen, 2 (1939)* H*A*P* 

DiniSi JilLto, pseud* of Joaquim Guil- 
HERMB Gomes Coelho (•Oporto 14 XI 
1839; fidid* 22 IX 1871), Portugese 
noveUst. He studied me^cine at Oporto 
where he later obtained a teaching post at 
the medical school* Obliged by ill 
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health to live in the country he took to 
writing novels and short stories—the 
latter published under tlie title Serdes de 
ProtAncia (t868). His novels, chiefiy 
domestic in character, reveal a certain 
talent for psychological obser\'ation, but 
their development is slow and the moraliz¬ 
ing at times insipid. The author’s taste 
for long detailed descriptions derives in 
part from Dickens, whom he greatly 
admired. 

As pupilas do senhor rritor (1867); Uma 
iamilia tngUsa (1868); A mor^adinha dot 
Canaxnais (1868); Os fidalgos da Casa Mourisca 
(1871); Poesios (1873). 

E. Moniz, J. D, < a sua obra (1924); A. J. 
Saraiva, obra dc J* D. c a sua ^poca’, in 
V^rtice (195O. T.P.W. 

Di niz , king of Portugal, 1279-1325 (•p X 
1261; CO 1282 Isabel of Aragon; f? I 
Portuguese poet, son of Afonso III. 
During his long reign he fostered agri¬ 
culture and promoted many reforms for the 
welfare and security of the kingdom. In 
the cultural and literary spheres he played 
a role comparable with that of his grand- 
fathefi Alfonso X, in Castile. In 1290 he 
founded the first Portuguese university; he 
ordered the translation into Portuguese 
of many Latin, Spanish and Arabic works, 
and above all continued at his court the 
great GalaiCO-Portuguese lyrical tradition. 
He himself was one of the last and greatest 
of the Peninsula troubadours. 

Educated by Aim^ric d^^brard, Diniz 
was well acquainted with the Provenfal 
lyric, influence of which can be seen in his 
cantigas <U amor (see Cakcionbiros). He 
also cultivated the indigenous cantiga de 
amigo in which genre he is unsurpassed. 
Altogether he left 138 compositions, in¬ 
cluding 10 cantigas de esedrnio. 

Das Liederbuch des Kdnigs Denis von 
Po^ugal, cd. H, R. Lang (1894). 

Micha<Slis de Vasconcelos, * Zum Lieder¬ 
buch des KOnigs Denis von Portugal in 
^itschr. rom. Philol., XIX (1895); Armin 
Gassner, 'Die Sprache des KOnigs Denis von 
Portugal’, in Roman. Fortch., XX, XXII 
(1907); S. Pellegrini, Don Denis (Bclluno, 
19^7) Sixsdi su trove e trova tori della printa 
li^icaispano^portoghese {^MUTX, 1937). 

T.P.W. 

Dio Cassius: see Cassius Dio. 

Dio Chiysostosn (^Prusa, Bithynia c. 
A.D. 50; fc. xis)j orator, wandered to 
Rome, was expelled by Domidan but 
returned to enjoy the friendship of Nerva 
snd Trajan. His 80 moral discourses in 
^e popular stoico-cynic tradition, written 
in Greek both for circulation and for 
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declamation to occasional audiences, arc 
admired for their post-classical elegance. 

Kd. J. W. Cohoonand H. L. Crosby (5 vols, 
Locb Libr., 1932-SO; J. von Amirn. Leben 
utid Werkc des Dio t on Prusa (1898). J.H K. 

Diodorus Sictilus (/?. 2nd half of ist 
century B.c.), Greek liistorian, native of 
Ag>'rjum in Sicily, Author of Bibliotheca, 
a universal history in 40 books, of which 
books 1-5 (mythological period) and 11-20 
(480—301 B.c.) sar\'ive. Diodorus belongs 
to the ‘scissors and paste’ school, and his 
work is an incompetent and uncritical 
compilation, yet valuable as our only 
continuous account for some periods. 

Ed. F. Vogel and T. Fischer (5 vols, 1888- 
1906); C. H. Oldfathcr and R. M. Gccr (Locb 
Libr., 12 vols, 1933 ff,). 

N. G. L. Hammond, ‘ Diodorus* Narrative 
of the Sacred War’, jour, Hellenic Studies, 57 
(t937)/Thc Sources of D. S. XVI and XVIII, 
Class. Qu., 31-32 (1937-38). R.B. 

Diogenes Laertius^ author of The Lives 
and Opinions of the Eminent Philosophers 
(probably early 3rd century a.d.). Much 
of his knowledge clearly comes from 
digests rather than from the originals, 
and he shows disappointingly little critical 
judgment. But in the absence of better 
evidence his work has to be consulted. 
Perhaps its greatest value is in Book 10, 
which gives the original text of some of 
Epicurus’ letters. 

R. D. Hicks (2 vols, Loeb Libr., 1935); 
R. Hope, The Book 0/ D. L. (1930). D.J.F. 

Dionysius of Halicarnassus, Greek 
historian and literary critic, taught at Rome 
in I St century b.c. Antiquitates Romattae 
is a rhetorical history of Rome in 20 books. 
His literary treatises, On the arrangement 
of words. On the ancient orators, and three 
Letters contain detailed appreciations of 
the style of classical Greek prose writers; 
it is significant for contemporary taste that 
he wrote On tTnitation. 

C. Jacoby, Antiquitates Romanae (1885); 
Roman Antiquities, tr. E. Cary (7 vols, 1937- 
51}; H. Usencr and L. Radcrmachcr, Opuscula 
(1809); W. Rhys Roberts, On Literary Com* 
position (1910) and Three Literary Letters 
(1901), both with tr. and comm. 

S. F. Bonner, The Literary Treatises (1939). 

T.B.L.W. 

Pseudo-Dionysius the Areopa^te (Ji. 
and half of 5 th century), Byzantine theo¬ 
logian who adopted the name of St Paul’s 
convert at Athens and published under 
this title letters and four treatises, Divine 
Names, Mystical Theology, The Caelestial 
Hierarchy, The Ecclesiastical Hierarchy. 
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These works were much influenced by 
current neo-platonism as well as by 
Christian doctrine. Stress is laid on the 
hierarchical arrangement of the universe 
and the ascent by the via negaliva whereby 
the Christian soul may approach God. In 
their own day they were used by both 
orthodox and monophysites and later were 
assimilated into the Christian spirituality' of 
both cast and west, passing into Greek 
tradition largely through Maximus the 
Confessor and being translated into Latin 
by John Scotus Erigcna. The authen¬ 
ticity of the Dionysian corpus was chal¬ 
lenged by Lorenzo Valla (ti 4 S 7 )» but 
serious investigation dates from the late 
19th century and still continues. 

Migne, Patr. Gr., 3-4; Divine Names and 
Mystual Theology^ tr. C. E. Roll (1920); 
CEuvres Computes du Pseudo-^Denys VArio^‘ 
pagite, Fr. tr. M. dc Gandillac (1943); E. 
rionigtnann. Dumbarton Oaks Papers, 5 
(1950, p. 268), considers that the Pseudo- 
Dionysius may be Peter the Iberian. 

J.M.H. 

Dionysius the Carthusian (^Rijkcl 
1402; 12 Ill I47i)» Flemish 

theologian, called the ecstatic doctor. He 
wrote some 40 volumes of devotional and 
cxcgctical treatises, philosophy and theo¬ 
logy as well ns sermons. Though never 
canonized, his tomb became a centre of 
pilgrimage. R.R.R. 

Opera Omnia (42 vols, 189^1913). 

A. Welters, Denys U Chartrenx (1892); A. 
Mougcl, Denys le Chartreux (1896); H. Keiser, 
D. d. Kart. Leben und pddagog. Schri/ten 
(1904); E. Ewig, Die Anschammgeti d. Kart. 
D» V, Hicktl uber den ChristL Ordo (1936); P. 
Teeuwen, D, de Kartuiser en <U phiL theol. 
stromingen a. d. KeuUche univerriteit (1938) 
and in Alg. Nedcrl. Tijdschr. v. Wijsb. en 
Psychol., XXXVI (1942)1 H. Pohlcn, Die 
Erkennlnislehre D, d. Kart, (1941); G. Vos Dc 
Wael, De mystica theologia van Dionysius 
Mysticus in de iverken ran D. Car thus. (1942); 
K. Swenden, ' De *'mystica theologia** bij D. 
V. Rijkcr, in Ons Geest. Erf, XXII (1948). 

J.J.M. 

Dionysius Thrax (^Alexandria c. 150; 
’fc. 90 B.C.), Greek grammarian, pupil of 
Aristarchus, taught mainly at Rhodes. 
Author of Ars Grammatical a brief treatise 
on Greek phonology and accidence. This 
brilliant work of synthesis remained a 
schoolbook in Byzantium till the 13th 
century, served as a model for Latin 
grammarians and dominated grammatical 
studies in Europe and the Moslem world 
till the 19th century. 

Ed. G. Uhlig, in Grammatici Graeei, 1 
(1883). 

J. E. Sandys, Hist, of Clou, Scholarship, I 


{3rd cd. 1921); F. W. Thomas, • Parts of 
Speech*, in Trans. Philol. Soc. (1949); R. H. 
Robins, Ancient and Mediaeval Grammatical 
Theory in Europe (1951). R B. 

DioscorideS) Greek elegiac poet (late 3rd 
century B.c.). A very neat and pretty 
writer of epigrams. 

H. Stadtmullcr, Anthologia Graeea (1894); 
W. R. Paton, Anthologia Graeea (1916, with 
tr.); J. W. Mackail, Select epigrams from the 
Greek anthology (191 with tr. and comm.). 

T.B.L.W. 

Diphilus (^Sinope mid-4th century; 
•j-Smyrna early 3rd century B.C.), poet of 
Athenian New Comedy, author of about 
100 plays, of which some 60 are recorded. 
Plautus adapted at least nvo; Terence 
incorporated one scene in Adelphi* His 
styde seems clcar-cut and vivid—qualities 
recognizable in his treatment of minor 
characters, and his skilful use of a pictur¬ 
esque setting in the original of Rudens. 

T. Kock, Comiconan Atticorum Pragmenta, 
11 (1884); two further citations in J. DemiaAc* 
zuk, Supplementum Comicum (1912). 

A. Mango, * Difllo comico nci framraentt e 
nelle imitazioni latine *, in Studi Ital. Fil. Class., 
XV {1907); T. B. L. Webster, Studies in Later 
Greek Comedy (1953). E.W.H. 

Diricksensi J.-J.: see Zetternam. 


Disraeli, Benjamin, Earl op Beacons- 
FiELD (^London 21 XII 1804; 001839 
Mary Anne Evans, widow of Wyndhsin 
Lewis; filrid. 19 IV x88i), British states¬ 
man and novelist. Disracli^s importance 
as a novelist cannot be separated from his 
political career. His association with the 
Young England group and his brilliance 
in debate further extended a reputation 
already established by his Brat novels; 
and his progressive policy as prime mini¬ 
ster (1867-68 and 1874-80) and advocate 
of tory democracy was displayed early in 
his awareness of social inequalities in 
Sybil. The exotic setting and florid style 
of his books belonged to his generation and 
to his own romantic temperament, but 
their freshness remains through their wit 
and the shrewdness of their comment on 
the social scene. 


Vivian Grey (4 vols, 1826-27); The Young 
Duke (3 vols, 1831); Contarifti rleming (4 vols, 
1832); Alroy (3 vols, 1833); Henrietta Temple 
(3 vols, 1837); Venetia (3 vols, 1837); Coningsby 
(3 vols, X 8^; cd. W. Allen, x 948); Sybil (3 vols, 
184s ; ed. H. D. Traill, 1895); Tancred (3 vols, 
1847); Lord George Bentinck, a PoUHcci 
Biography (1852); Loihair (3 vols, 1^0); 
Endymion (3 vols, 1880 ).—Novels and Tates 
(XQ vols, 1870-71; Hugheoden ed., xi vols, 
1881; Bradenham ed., intro. P. Guedalla, 12 
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vols, 1926-27); Young England (i.c. Yitian 
Grey, Coningsby, Sybil, Tancred), ed. B. N. 
Langdon-Davies (4 vols, 1904). 

W. F. Monypenny and G. E. Buckle, Li/c of 

D. (6 VO Is, 1910-20; rev. cd. 2 vols, 1929); 

E, Gossc, The NoveU of B. D. (1918); M. E. 

Spearc, The Political Novel (1924); E. Forbes- 
Boyd, ^D. the Novelist*, in Essays and 
Studies (1950). R.F. 

D’lsraeli, Isaac (•Enfield V 1766; 001802 
Maria Basevi; fBradenham 19 I 1848)^ 
English man of letters. 

Curiosities of Literature, consisting of Anec¬ 
dotes, Characters, Sketches and Observations, 
Literary, Historical and Critical (1791 ; 1849 
with sketch of I. D. by his son, Benjamin D.); 
Quarrels of Authors (1814); Calanxities of 
Authors (1812-13). R.M.H, 

Dlxottf Richard Watson (•Islington 5 V 
1833; 001861 Maria Thomson, coiSSa 
Matilda Routicdge; fWarkworth I 1900), 
English historian, poet and divine, an 
early associate of the Pre-Raphaelites. 

History of Chtsrch of England from the 
Abolition of Roman Jurisdiction (6 vols, 1877- 
1902); Life of James Dixon, D,D. (1874). 

M. E. Coleridge, Non Sequitur, The Last 
Hermit of Warktvorth (1900); R. S. Bridges, 
Three Friends, cd. M. M. Bridges (1932). 

R.M.H. 

Dixon* William Hepworth (^Manchester 
30 VI 1821; tLondon 27 XII 1879)1 
English traveller and historion, author of 
a newspaper series, The Literature of the 
Lower Orders and London Prisons, and of 
picturesque but inaccurate histories. 

John Hotcard and tlte Prison World of 
Europe (1849); Life of William Penn (1651); 
Personal History of Lord Bacon from Un¬ 
published Papers (t86t); Story of Lord Bacon's 
Li/f (1862). R.M.H. 

Dlordjevid (or DjoROjid), Ignjat 
(•Ragusa 13 II 1675; ftbid. zi 1 X737)> 
Dalmatian poet, is the greatest literary 
figure in the last phase of Ragusa^s golden 
sge. A gifted, restless spirit, leaping from 
one extreme to another, he abandoned a 
ay life to enter the Jesuit order in Rome, 
ut left it as suddenly and returned to 
Ragusa to join the Benedictines. His 
poetry mirrors these varied phases. His 
lyrics depict love as a source now of 
pleasure, now of sin; sometimes, under the 
influence of Boccaccio, in a merely sardonic 
light (c.g. Suae Marunkove, the mock- 
tragic laments of a love-sick youth). He 
also wrote numerous translations, historic 
works, religious, patriotic verse and 
pastoral. His chief work is Uzdast 
Mostdalijene pokortnee, a series of 8 cantos 
or ^ lamentations ”, comprising lyrical 


descriptions and psychological analysis 
mingled with romantic mysticism. 

Saltijer sloz'inski (1729). S.C. 

Dhigosz (Longinus), Jan (•Brzeinica 
1415 ?; tCracow 19 V 1480), Polish-Latin 
chronicler. His chronicle of Poland, 
medieval in outlook but imitating Livy, 
was very popular, though printed only in 
1614. He is among the best chroniclers of 
his time. 

Historia Polonica . . . (1614) ; Vita Sancti 
Stanislai (ism)*— Opera omnia, cd. A. Przea- 
dziccki (14 vols, 1863-87). 

J. Caro, Johannes Longinus (1863); M. 
Bobrzynski i St Smolka, J. D. (1893). S.S. 

Dmitriev* Ivan Ivanovich (•Simbirsk 
district 20 IX 1760; t 3 X 1837), Russian 
author, wrote sentimental light poetry, 
following Karamzin, together with a 
number of ‘songs’ in the would-be folk- 
style, a few odes and 68 didactic fables. 
His poems have a colloquial case, but there 
is more elegance in them than vitality. 

Sochineniya (2 vols, 1893).—S. A. Vengerov, 
Russkaya poeziya, I (1894). J.L. 

Dmitry Rostovsky* or Demftrius of 
Rostov (^1651; ^1709), Russian bishop, 
author of the excellent ‘small* Chetyi- 
Mtnei (‘Saints* Calendar’), based on the 
voluminous 16th-century work, under the 
same title, by the metropolitan Makary. 
He also wrote a nativity play and sever^ 
Mystery plays with comic interludes, all in 
Church-Slavonic. He was canonized by 
the Russian church in 1757. J.L. 

Dmpehowski* Franciszek Ksawery 
(•Oprawezyki 2 XII 2762; fnr Bionic 20 
VI 1^8), Polish poet, clerg>7nan, school¬ 
teacher and politician. He left, besides 
fluent translations from classic and modem 
poets (e.g. E. Young), a didactic poem, 
Sztuka rymottedreza, modelled on Boilcau’s 
UAri poitique \ it had several editions. 

VxRsa: Szixska rymotvAreza . ♦ . (1788).— 
Translations: lUada (1800; cd. with intro. 
T. Sinko, 1922); Eneida (1609)—Pissna 
rozmaite (2 vols, 1826). 

K. L. Zalewski, Sztuka rymotxodreza P. K, 

Dmoehou'skiego (1910). S.S. 

Dobell* Sydney Thompson (•Cranbrook, 
Kent 5 IV 1824; 001844 Emily Fordham; 
fNailsworth, GIos. 22 VIII 1874)^ English 
poet. One of the ‘Spasmodic* school of 
poets, ridiculed by W. E. Aytoun for their 
rant and incoherence. 

Verse: The Roman (1850); Balder (1854); 
England in Time of War (1856): Poetical Works 
ed. J. Nichol (2 vols, 1875 ).—Prosb : Thought, 
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K. Jolly, Li/e ond Letters of D. (2 vols, 1878). 

R.F. 

Dobrolyubov, Nikolay Alex.\ndbovich 
(•Nizhny Novgorod 24 I 1836 ; +St Peters¬ 
burg 17 XI iS6i)» Russian critic and 
essayist. He joined in 1857 the staff of 
Sovremcnnik as its principal critic. The 
violence of his views made Turgenev and 
some other literary highbrows leave the 
periodical. Influenced by Feuerbach and 
the materialistic-utilitarian philosophy, he 
demanded that a critic should reveal the 
deeper meaning of the works of art which, in 
their turn, must be an interpretation as well 
as a judgment of reality. His essays on 
Goncharov and Ostrovsky in particular 
enjoyed a great vogue. His satires in 
verse and prose are of less importance. 

Sochineniya (4 vols, 1885; 8 vols, 1911; 
6 vols, 1934); Isbrannye filoso/skU soehintniya 
(2 vols, 1946; Eng. tr., iV. A. Z). Selected 
Philosoph, Essays^ 1948). 

A. M. Skabichevsky, A'. A. D. (1894); A. L. 
Volynsky, Russkie Kritiki (1896); I. I. Ivanov, 
Istoriya russhoy kritiki, II (1900); V, Polyansky, 
N. A. D. (1926. * 935 )- J-L. 

Dobrovsk^, Josef (•Gyarmat, Hungary 
17 VIII 1753; fBnio 6 I 1829), Czech 
philologist and literary historian. Dob- 
rovsk^ was the greatest figure in the first 
generation of the Czech national revival 
and the founder of comparative Slavonic 
philology. The son of a poor family, he 
studied philosophy, theology and oriental 
languages under tlic Jesuits until the 
abolition of their Order (of which ho had 
become a member). He was ord^ned 
priest but devoted his life to scholarship. 
This he was largely enabled to do by the 
generous help of aristocratic patrons. He 
travelled widely in search of Slavonic 
books and manuscripts: particularly note¬ 
worthy was his journey to Sweden and 
Russia in X792, In his latter years he 
suffered from a recurrent mental illness. 

The most significant of Dobrovsk^^s 
many writings (almost all in German or 
Latin) were those on the Czech language, 
the older Czech literature and the Chur^- 
Slavonic language. In his Geschichte der 
bChmischen Sprache und Litteraiur (1792, 
revised 18x8) he drew attention to the 
forgotten treasures of medieval Czech 
literature and to the ^golden age* repre¬ 
sented by such writers as Veleslavin, In 
his AusftUxrliches LehrgebSude der bUh- 
mischen Sprache {1S09, 1819) he established 
norms that have had an authoritative 
influence on the development of modem 


Czech. The foundations of the com¬ 
parative study of Slavonic languages were 
laid in his grammar of Church-SIavonic 
(Institutiones linguae slavicae dialecti veteris, 
1822). 

Spisy a projevy Josef a Dohrovshiho (collected 
works, 1936 ff.). 

A. Novak, J. D. (1929); M. Weingart, 
Dohrcfvsheho Imtitutiones (1922-25); Josef 
Dobrovsk;p, 175^1^29 (1929). R.A. 

Dodd, William (•Bourne 29 V 1729, 
CO 1751 Mary Perkins; f London 27 VI 
1777), English divine and scholar, who, 
sentenced to death for forgery, wrote 
Thoughts in Prison and preached a sermon 
written by Johnson to fellow-prisoners in 
Newgate. 

Beauties of Shakspear (1752); Sermons (4 
vols, 1755-56); Convict's Address to his l/«- 
happy Brethren (sermon preached in Ne%vgate; 
added to Thoughts in Prison^ 3rd cd. 1789).— 
Collected Poems (1767, with life, 1779). 

Historical Memoirs of Life and WriUnss of 
Dr Dodd {1777). R.M.H. 

Dodgson, Charles Lutwidgb, pen-name 
LE^VIS Carroll (•Daresbury, Ches. 27 I 
1832; tGuildford 14 I 1898), English 
mathematician and writer of children’s 
books, Dodgson was educated at Rugby 
and Christ Church, Oxford, where he 
spent the rest of his life as lecturer in 
mathematics. His Alice in Wonderland 
was related in instalments to the daughters 
of Dr Liddell, the college dean» and 
published under a rigorously preserved 
pseudonym. Besides Ids storicSi he wrote 
nonsensical poexns and parodies; and he was 
also a remarkable photographer of children 
and of his contemporaries. 

The peculiar charm of Lewis Carroll’s 
nonsense is that it appeals to children and 
adults simultaneously. The logical faculty 
of the mathematician gave complete 
coherence to a sequence of unlikely 
episodes in which imaginary characters 
embody many recognizable vagaries of 
human nature: clinging inexorably to 
fantastic notions, their conversation yet 
appears eminently sensible and their 
arguments incontrovertible. Lewis Car- 
roll’s cogency of thought, wit and humour 
have exixiched the language with numerous 
phrases and images. 

Verse: Phantasmagoria and Other Poems 
(1869); The Hunting of the Snark (1876); 
Rhymet or Reasonf (1063}.— Prose: Alice*t 
Adventures in Wonderland (1865); Through the 
Looking-Glass {iByi)iSyltne astd Bruno (1889); 
SyMe and Bruno Concluded (1893),— Com¬ 
plete Works (1923). 

S, D, Coliingwood, The Life and Letters <rf 
Letcis Carroll (1898); W. de la Mare, Levm 
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Carroll (1932); E. IM. Hatch, A Selection from 
the Letters of Carroll (cd. with intro, and 

notes, 1933); F- B. Lennon, Leuis Carroll 
(1947); H. Gemsheim, Leuis Carrolf Photo¬ 
grapher (1949). U-F. 

Dodsley, Robert (♦Mansfield 1703 ?; 
Durham 25 XII 1764), English bookseller, 
vcrse-^Titer and play\^Tight. Beginning 
as a footman, he made his name with 
poems and plays; and with the help of 
Pope became a publisher. 

Verse: Servitude (1729); A ^luse in Livery 
(1732).— Plays: The Toy Shop: a dramatic 
satire (1735); llte King and the Miller of .\/ow- 
jiWrf(l737).—1758: Started Amrual Register .— 
Published: Select Collection of Old Plays (12 
vols, 1744); Collection of Poems by Several 
Hands (6 vols, 1748-58). 

R. S. Straus, D., Publisher and Play'uright 
(with full biblio., 1910); W. P. Courtney, D.*s 
Colicetiem of Poetry, its contents and contributors 
(privately pr. 1910). R.M.H. 

Doesborch, Jan van, Dutch author of the 
satire of the ten asses {Van den thien esels^ 
written 1530). He claims that it is a trans¬ 
lation from the English but a similar work 
is unknown in English literature. There 
is, however, a German poem Von den neun 
Eseln, having certain traits in contmon with 
the chapbook. 

Ed. A. V. Elslander (1946); J. J. Mak, in 
Jaarbock van De Fonteine (1946-47). 

J.J.M. 

Dolce, Ludovico (•Venice 1508; "^ibid. 
1568), Italian prose-writer. A prolific but 
mediocre and hasty winter, he worked for 
Giolito, the Venetian publisher. He para¬ 
phrased and translated the classics, wrote 
five comedies, a Dialogo delVisHtuiione 
della donna (t545)> VAretino, a dialogue 
on painting (1557), and a useful grammar, 
Osservassiorti sulla volgar lingua (155^)* 

*11 ragazzo*, in Corrmedie del Cinquecento, 
II, ed. L Sanesi (1912); UAretino o dialogo 
della pittura, cd. D. Ciampoli (1912). 

E. Cicogna, *Memoric intomo la vita e gU 
scritti di L. D.\ in Mem. 1st. Ven., 11 (1862). 

C.Dr. 

Dolett Etienne (•Orlians 3 VI 11 *509; 
^^1538 Louise Giraud; tParis 3 VIII 
J546)» French humanist, printer and poet. 
After studying at Paris, Padua and Venice, 
DoJet opened a printing-press at Lyons in 
*538. He printed Latin author, contem¬ 
porary French writers (including Marot, 
Rabelais, H6roCt) and his own works, 
of which his philological Cotnmentarii 
Linguae haiinae is the most substantial. 
Twice imprisoned by the Inquisition, 
Dolet went to the stake on his 37th birthday 
after a two-year trial. At most an agnos¬ 


tic, he was condentned on his associations 
and uncompromising character as much as 
on his opinions. 

R. C. Christie, E. D., Martyr of the Renais¬ 
sance (and ed. 18S9); O. Galiicr, E. D. (1908). 

Dolgorukov, Natalia Borisovna, Prin¬ 
cess (•1714; ti77i), Russian author of 
memoirs written when a nun, after a 
singularly tragic life. Her fine, unpreten¬ 
tious styles was exceptional for that period. 

Pamyatnye zapiski N. B, Dolgorukovoy 
(1867): J. A. Heard, The Life and Times of 
Sathalia Borissovnoy Princess Dolgorookov 
(1857). J.L. 

Domenichi, Ludovico (•Piacenza 1515; 
tPisa 1564), Italian tsTitcr. He worked 
for the publishers Giolito in Venice and 
Torrentino in Florence. His production 
was enormous but seldom original: sonnets, 
dialogues, comedies, translations (Giovio*s 
histor>’ *554) • collection of Facezie. 

His works are scattered through i6th- 
centurv' anthologies. 

Facesie, cd. C. Fabris (1923). 

Saha, ‘Intomo a L. D.\ in Rassegna 
Uibliognifica, 7 (1899). C.Dr. 

Domett^ Alfred (•Camberwell Grove, 
Surrey 20 V 1811; tLx>ndon 2 XI 1887), 
New Zealand politician and poet. He 
emigrated to New Zealand in 1842, 
lamented by Brotming in * WaringAfter 
being prime minister in 1862-63 he 
returned to England in 1871. As a poet 
he is remembered for Ranotf and Amokia 
(1872), an ambitious but dead epic, 

readable now only for scenic description, 

D.M.D. 

Dominici, Giovanni (•Florence c. 1356; 
tBuda 1419), Italian Dominion writer. 
A fervent preacher and disciple of S. 
Caterina da Siena; cardinal (1408). 
Dominici wrote sermons, Laudi, the 
Governo di cura farmliare, the Ltbro 
d'amore di carith and Lucula noctis, a 
Latin treatise on pagan authors. All ex¬ 
press his conviction that the classical 
studies of the humanists had a subversive 
influence on the Christian way of life. 

Regola del Govemo di cura familiare, ed. 
Solvi (i860); // libro d'amore di earitd, ed. 
Ceniti (1899); Beali Joluttmis Dominici Lucula 
noclis. ed. Coulon (Paris, 1908). 

A. Rocsler, G. D.. ein Reformatorenbild am 
der Zeil det grossen Schisma (1893). M.W. 

Domselaer. Tobias van (•Amsterdam 
27 X 1611; \ibid. IX 168s), Dutch 
historian. His best-known work is 
Beschrijvinge van Amsterdam (1665), a 
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compilation in which he borrowed much 
from P. C. Hooft, Aitzcma and others. He 
collaborated on Hollnndse Pamas {1660), 
an anthology’. 

Hft ontroerde Nederland door de n apenm det 
Konings von Vrankrijk (1671-76); Besehrijving 
der sicrnden inn het toonecl bij de vertoningen 
van Bontius’ Belegh van Leiden (2nd ed. 1670). 

J. Wagenaar, Amsterdam in rijn aftkomst 
(1760). A.M.B.W. 

Donatus, Aelius (/?. 4th century a.d.), 
Latin grammarian and commentator, 
teacher of St Jerome. His grammatical 
treatises became popular text-books in the 
medieval period. Of his commentary on 
Virgil, which was much used by Ser\'ius. 
only the preface, a life of Virgil and an 
introduction to the Eclogues certainly re¬ 
main, though some scholars have claimed 
to recognize sections of Donatus’ own 
work in parts of ' Servius Danielis' or 
‘Servius Auctus’. His commentary on 
Terence has surt'ived, but probably not in 
its original form. He is to be distinguished 
from Tiberius Claudius Donatus, author 
of a dull commentary on Virgil's Aeiieid. 

H. Keil, Grammatici Latini, 4 (1857); J. 
Ender, Aelii Donati eotnmenli Vers, reliquiae 
(1910); J. Brummer, Vitae Vergilianae 
(1913-33); E. WolfBin, in Philologus, 24 
(1866). J.F.L. 

Donl, Anton Francesco (•Florence 1513; 
fMonselicc IX 1574), Italian prose-writer. 
A typical example of the i6th-eentury 
eccentric, Doni travelled round Italy, earn¬ 
ing his living by his pen. His writings, 
superficial, extravagant and encyclopaedic, 
foreshadow modem journalism. Best known 
arc •/ Marmi {1552), imaginary conversa¬ 
tions held in Florence, La Zucca (1551-52), 
a collection of sayings, and 1 Mondi (1552), 
a picture of a socialist utopia. 

I Marmi (1552), crit. ed. E. Chiorboli (2 
vols, 1928, with biblio.): Scritti vari, ed. F. 
Pnlazzi (1913). 

G. TolTanin, II Cinquecento (4th ed. 1950); 
B. Croce, Scrittori delpieno e del tardo Rimuci- 
mento, I (1945). C.Dr. 

Donici, Alexandbu (•Bessarabia 1806; 
tJassy x866), Rumania's only Bessarabian 
fabulist. Donici, while studying in Russia, 
met and was greatly impressed by Pushkin. 
On his return Donici settled in Jassy where 
he practised law. Though strongly in¬ 
fluenced by Russian fabulists and by La 
Fontaine, Donici’s Fabule (1840, and ed. 
1842) have a specific Rumanian atmosphere. 

T. Sperantja, Fabula in genera §i fabuUsti 
Tomdni in specie I. Ncgrescu, Inftssenfe 

slave asupra Jabulei romdne (1925), Figuri 
cultwale din trecutul Basarabei (1926). 

A.V.W. 


Donne, John (•London 22 I ?-r2 II? 
1572; ooibid. XII 1601 Ann More; +iWrf. 
31 III 1631), English poet and di\’ine, who 
went to Hart Hall, Oxford (1584) and was 
entered at Thaivies Inn (1591) and 
Lincoln's Inn (1592). Donne was prob¬ 
ably abroad between November 1594 and 
June 1596, was with Essex at Cadiz (1596) 
and accompanied the Azores expedition 
(1597), becoming secretary to Sir Thomas 
Egerton (1598). He seems to have been 
M.P. for Brackley (1601), but wrecked his 
worldly career by bis marriage, a breach 
of canon and civil law enabling Sir George 
More, his father-in-law, to procure his 
dismissal and imprisonment. Released, 
Donne lived penuriously at Mitcham until 
a reconciliation took place (1609). 
Patronized by Rochester from 1612, he has 
erroneously been held an accomplice in 
the countess of Essex’s divorce (1613). 
Ordained in 1615, Donne became reader 
of divinity to the benchers of Lincoln’s Inn 
(1616). After accompanying Doncaster 
to Germany (1619-20) he lived an in¬ 
creasingly retired life, becoming dean of 
St Paul’s (1621), vicar of St Dunstan’s-in- 
thc-West (1624), and only ill health 
prevented his elevation to a bishopric 
(1630). Donne’s was a nature that 
abhorred half-measures. From the re¬ 
strained uneasy atmosphere of a Roman 
Catholic upbringing, rejecting religion, he 
plunged into London life with a compen¬ 
satory intensity. His zest included learn¬ 
ing, loving and a thirst for martial gloiy*. 
Essentially honest, loyal and kind, he was 
charitable in prosperity. The ability of 
his mind to perceive fundamental relation¬ 
ships, explaining them in unexpected 
analogies, accounts for the tone of his 
sermons and the imagery of his verse. 
Strictly controlling the structure of his 
poems he varies pitch and quantity to give 
a colloquial intensity and rhythm. His 
faculty for communicating his special in¬ 
sight is shown in his sermons, whose force 
was increased by his superb delivery. 

B.L.J. 

Poems, ed. H. J. C. Grierson (2 vols, 1912); 
Complete Poetr\' and Selected Prose, ed. J. 
Hayward (1930); Selected Passages, ed. L. P. 
Smith (1919); Ten Sermons, ed. G. Keynes 
(1923); Devotions upon Bm^ent Occasions, ed. 
J. Sparrow (1923); JuvettUia, ed. G. Keynes 
(1923); The Di^e Poems 0/ J. D. ed. H. 
Gardner (2952): Sir £. Gosse, Life and letters 
(2 vols, 1899); The Works, ed. H. Alford (6 
vols, 1839). 

I. Walton, Life of D. (1658), ed. T. E. 
Tomlins(i852):H. L’A. Fausset, j'. D. (1924); 
E. M. Simpson, A Study of the Prose Works 
(1934): M. Praz. Seeentismo e Afarinismo in 
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Inghilterra (1925); T. Spencer ct al., A Garland 
forj. D. (1932); J- Bennett, 7. D. (1934); J- B. 
Leishman. The Monarch of Wit (1951); G. 
Keynes, A Bibliography (new cd. 1932). 

J R-B. 

Dozmeau de Vis£> Jean (*Pans 3 XII 
1638; fibid. 8 VII 1710), French writer. 
Primarily a journalist, he founded the 
short-lived Nouvellcs Nouvcllcs (1663), 
then the Le Mercure Galant (1672), which 
became the original Mercure de France 
(1714-1825). He mingled in most of the 
literary controversies of his time and was 
appointed historiographer rojTil in 1691, 
He wrote numerous plaj^s, predominantly 
comedies, collaborating after 1674 with T. 
Comcillu. 

La Vhi table critique de VEcoU des femmes 
(*663); R^ponse d t'Impromptu de Versailles 
{ibbf)\LaMhe coquette {i(y(>s) \ La Devineresse 
(1679, ^^ith T. Corneille). 

O. Langheim, De K, sein Leben (1903). 

G.B. 

Donoso Cortes, Juan (^nr Badajoz 1809; 
tParis 1853), Spanish writer, professor 
of the humanities at Seville, minister 
plenipotentiary in Prussia and Paris, a 
friend of Veuillot and Montalcmbcrt and 
the most powerful personality among 
the anti-liberal, ultramontane section of 
political catholics. His vigorous, Aery, 
though oratorical prose is seen at its best 
in Eruayo sobre el catolicisrtio, cl Uberalismo 
y elsocialismo (1851). Donoso offers Catho¬ 
licism, in its most virulent form, as the only 
desirable alternative to modem civilization, 
which he opposes on account of his pessi¬ 
mistic view of man and reason. Though 
attacked by liberal catholic thinkers of his 
day, there is now in Spain, France and 
Germany a renewed interest in his work. 

Obras (4 vols, 1946). 

E. Schramm, Z>. C., tu vida y ru pensamiento 
(tr. from the German, 1936). R.M.N. 

Dorlanti PiexER, latinized Petrus Dor- 
tANPUs (•Walcourt 1454; +Zcclhem 15 
VIII 1507), Dutch writer, a Canhusian at 
Zeelhem near Diest. He wrote sixty-odd 
Latin and a number of Dutch works of 
ascetic, mystical and historical character. 
His authorship of Elekerlyc (Everyman), 
su^ested by Logeman, defended by Van 
Mierlo, seems highly improbable. 

L. Wiilcms, Eleherlye^studien (i934)i H. 
Scholtens, *De kartu^r P- D.\ in Ons 
Geestelijk Erf (1935 and 1951) and *De kar- 
tuizer P. D. eo de Elekerlyc problcmen*, in 
Ons Geest. Erf (195a); L v. Micrio, De 
prioriteit v. Elekerlyc (1948); J. J. Mak, m 


Tijdschr. Nedcrl. T. cn Lett. (1949), Vlaamsc 
Gids (1950) and N. Taalgids (1951). J.J.M. 

Dorsch, Eduard (•WQrzburg 10 I 1822; 
CO 1885 Augusta Uhl, n^c Kortc. after 
death of his ist wife; fMonroe, Michigan 
10 I 1887), Getman-American poet, one of 
the Forty-Eighters. 

Kurze Hirtenbriefe an das deutseke Volk 
diesseiis und jenseiis des Ozeans (1851); Para- 
basest (1875); Aus der alien und neuen Welt 
(1884). 

A. B. Faust, in Diet. Am, Biog., V (1930); 

H. G. Carlson, 'A Distin^ruished Forty- 
eighter, E. D.*, in Michigtan Hist. Mag.. XIX 
(I93S). E.R. 

Dorset, Charles Sack\’illb, sixth earl of 
(•Copt Hall ? 24 I 1642/3; ooMar>', widow 
of Charles Berkeley, C027 VIII 1704 Anne 
Roche; fBath 26 I 1705/6), En(*lish cour¬ 
tier, poet and munificent patron of letters. 
Although lord chamberlain to William III 
he paid Dryden when the laureate’s pen¬ 
sion was withdranTi. EugenJus, in Dry- 
den's Essay of Dramatic Poesy, Sackville 
wrote satire and witty occasional verse. 

The Works of the Earls of Rochester, Ros¬ 
common, Dorset, etc. (1714): Poems, cd. S. 
Johnson, XI; Chnlmeis, VIII; Anderson, VI, 

B. Harris, C. S., patron and poet (1940). 

B.L.J. 

Dorset. Thomas Sackvillb, first earl 

OF, AND LORD BUCKHURST (*1536; COI5S4 

Cecily Baker ; fLondon 19 IV 1608), Eng¬ 
lish poet and dramatist. He wrote most of 
his poetry before he was 30 and afterwards 
devoted himself to affairs of state (peerage 
1567). His contributions to A Mirror for 
Magistrates (1563), an Induction and 
Buckingham's Complaint, provide the most 
miycstic and haunting poetry beween that 
of Chaucer and Spenser. He also wrote 
the last two acts of Gorboduc, the first 
tragedy in blank verse. 

A Mirror for Magistrates (1563. contains his 
Induction and Complaint), cd. L>. B. Campbell 
(1938); The Complaint of Henry, Duke of 
Buckingham (and the Induction), ed. M. Hear- 
sey O936); The Tragedie of Gorboduc (1565). 
ed. J. W. Cunliffe, Early English Classical 

Tragedies . 

W. F. Trench, A Mirror for Magistrates: Its 
Origin and Influence (1898); J. Davies, A Mir¬ 
ror for Magistrates, considered with Special 
Reference to (he Sources of S.'s Contribution 
(Leipzig, 1906); W. Famham, The Medieval 
Heritage of Eliaabelhan Tragedy (1936): J- 
Swart, T. S. (Groningen, 1948). W.A.A. 

D&shiin: see Hayashi Kazan. 

Dosoftei. metropolitan of Moldavia and 
Suceava (*1624; tJolcov 1693), author of 
the first Rumanian metrical psalter, and a 
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distinguished scholar and linguist. During 
the Turkish-Polish war (1671) he fled to 
Poland. Returning to Moldavia in 1675 
he was imprisoned, pardoned and re¬ 
instated but in 1682 the Polish king 
deported him and the Suceava church 
treasure and imprisoned him in the castle of 
Stric until shortly before his death. 

Psolltrea a lui Dm id (1673); Viefa fi petrecere 
tjinfilor {4 vols, 1682). 

N. I. Apostolcscu, L'anciemte vtrsification 
Toumaine (1909); S. Ciobanu. D., Metropolit 
Moldoffi 09 » 8 ). A-VM. 

Dostoyevsky, FSdor Mikhailovich 
(•Moscow II XI 1821; fSt Petersburg 
9 II 1881), Russian novelist. Because of 
his despotic father, a surgeon who was 
murdered by his own serfs in 1839, he had 
a sad childhood and adolescence. In 
addition he later became subject to epilep¬ 
tic fits which tormented him to the end of 
his life. In 1843 he graduated in the 
school of engineering at St Petersburg and 
obtained a government post. But he soon 
decided to live by literature. He started 
his career in 1846 with two shorter novels: 
Beduye lyudi (‘ Poor Folk ’) with its intense 
note of pity, and the Hof&nannesque 
Dvoynik (‘ The Double ’) with its dissection 
of a self-divided human personality. 
Both he wrote under the influence of 
Gogol. In 1849 he was arrested as a 
member of the revolutionary Petrashevsky 
circle and sentenced to death; at the last 
moment the death sentence was com¬ 
muted to Siberia. Here he spent eight 
years: four among the worst criminals in 
the penal settlement at Omsk, and another 
four in a line-battalion at Semipalatinsk 
where, in 1857, he married the consumptive 
and hysterical Marya Dmitrievna Isayeva, 
who died in 1864. He resumed his literary 
activities shortly before he returned to 
European Russia (1859). Once back in St 
Petersburg, he started publishing, together 
with his brother Michael, the periodica] 
Vremya in which he printed his novel 
Uiiizhennye i oskorblinnye (‘The Insulted 
^d Injured', 1861) and his absorbingly 
interesting Siberian reminiscences, Zapiski 
iz mirtvogo donta (‘ Memoirs from the 
House of the Dead’, 1861-62). When, in 
1863, Vremya had been prohibited, he 
published in its short-lived successor, 
Epol^a (1864-65), his Zapiski is podpolya, 
a philosophic-psychological prelude to his 
great novels, Prestuplenie i nakazanie 
(‘Crime and Punishment’, 1866), Idiot 
(1868), Besy (‘The Possessed’, 1871-72), 
and Bratya Karamazovy (‘The Brothers 
Karamazov*, 1879-80). 


After a hectic and painful love affair 
wth Apollinaria Suslova, described in his 
short novel l^ok (‘The Gambler’, 1866), 
he married in 1867 the devoted Anna 
Grigoi^eNTia Snitkina with whom he fled 
from his creditors to western Europe. 
Disappointed with what he had seen 
abroad, he returned in July 1871 to Russia 
where his fame was now increasing until it 
reached its climax with the publication of 
Bratya Karamazovy. During 1873-74 he 
moreover published in the periodical 
Grazhdanin his Dnevnik pisatelya (‘An 
Author’s Diary'), which he continued as a 
scries of independent issues in 1876-77, 
and then again in 1880, in a thoroughly 
Sla%'ophil spirit. Yet in his Pushkin 
speech, in 1880, he defined his own 
Slavophil creed as that xmiversality of the 
Russian mind in which a creative synthesis 
of cast and west is eventually bound to 
take place. 

Already in Dostoyevsky’s first two works 
arc indicated the two main elements of his 
writings: pity and psychology. Yet as 
psychologist he was interested above all in 
the abnormal mental states, since he was 
convinced that only such states can reveal 
that true essence of man which he was 
anxious to explore and to reveal. In this 
he anticipated the findings of recent 
psychology as well as the problems raised 
by Nietzsche and—later—by the more 
serious existentialists. The ultimate mys¬ 
tery of human personality, of good and 
evil, of Christianity, of God and immor¬ 
tality urged him to go farther and farther 
in his quest. Refusing to separate social 
problems from metaphysical values he 
became, in spite of his hidden scepticism, 
a modem God-seeker with an insatiable 
thirst for religion. Both come to a head in 
Bratya Karamazovy —a novel in which he 
championed a renewal of man and life 
through a change of consciousness in the 
name of deeper spiritual values. In 
addition to his great novels he wrote 
a number of narratives, among which 
Bobok is one of the most cruel satires ever 
written. 

Polnoye sobranie soeltineniy (6 vols, 1886); 
Polno^'e sobranie khudozhestx>ennykh prois- 
vedeniy (19 vols, 1933-34); Tke Novels of 
Fyodor Dostoevs)^ (tr. C. Garnett, 1912 ff.); 
Slavrogin's Cotrfestion (tr. S. S. Koteliansky 
and V. Woolf, 1922); The Brothers Karamazov 
(tr. C. Garnett, 1Q27); The Possessed (tr. C. 
Garnett, 1931); The Diary 0/ a Writer (tr. B. 
Brasol, 2 vols, 1949); Crime and Purtishment 
(tr. D. Megarshack, 1951). 

Letters qf P. M. D. to Im Family and FUetuls 
(tr. C. Mayne, 19x7); New D. Letters (tr. S. S. 
Koteliansky, 1929); The Letters of D. to his 
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Wife{XT, E. Hill and D. Mudie, 1930); I^itr^s 
de D. d A, At. Alaikov ftr. J. Ix>dine, 1933). 

V. Rozano\', Legenda o vA thorn inkttzitorf^ 
(1S94); D. Mcrczhkovsky, Tolstoy i D. (1901); 
L. Shcstov, D. I Nietzsche (1905); A. Gidc, D. 
(1923); N. Berdyayev, AtirosozerUame Dostoe% ~ 
shogo (1923); V. Pereverzev, D. (1925); A. V. 
Suslova, (Jody blizosti s Dosioyezskim (1928); 
A. J. Mcicr-Gracfe, D. the Aion and his Work 
(1928); A. Yamiolinsky, D. (1934); A. S. 
Dolinin (cd.), F. M. D. (1935); \V. Ncu- 
schaefTer, DostojeuskVs Einjlms auf dm cngl. 
Rofmin (193s); H. Troyat, D. (1940); J. Lavrin, 
D. (1943); N. M. 2^mov, Three Russian 
Prophets (1944); A. Stocker, Ante russe, 
R4alisme psychclogique des Freres Karamazov 
(*94S)l J- Lloyd, D. (1946); A. S. Dolinin, V 
ivofcheskoy laboratorii Dostoevshogo (1947); S. 
Freud, D. and Parncide K. V. Mochul- 

sky, D. (1947); J. C. Po«7S, D. (1947); L. A. 
Zander, D. (1948); A. L. Bern, Evolyutsiya 
obraza Stavrogina ; R. Curie, Characters 

oj D. (1950); E. J. Simmons, D. (1950); N. 
Gorodetsky, Saint Tikhon Zadonshy\ Inspirer 
of D. (1951)1 V. Ivanov, D. (1952). J.L. 

Douglas^ Gavin (•Tantallon Castle, Scot¬ 
land c. 1474; fLondon IX 1522), Scottish 
bishop and poet. Educated at St Andrews 
University; provost of St Giles*, Edin¬ 
burgh, 1501; and bishop of Dunkeld, 1516. 
He went to London on the fall of his 
nephew and patron, the carl of Angus, and 
there died of the plague. The Palice of 
Honour (1553 ?, 1579; a poem of over 200 
nine-line stanzas) and/CiVig/far/(120eight- 
line stanzas) arc conventional allegories 
in the English medieval tradition. Douglas 
was apparently the first British translator 
of the Aenetd. His decasyllabic version 
(which included a translation of the pseudo- 
13th book of Mapius Vegius) has consider¬ 
able poetic merit; but his finest work is 
in the original prologues to the books, 
especially in his descriptions of nature in a 
strong, rich Scots diction. 

King Hart and Conscience (Maitland Folio 
MS.; pr. 1786); The XIII Bukes of Eneados 
(*553; 1839 ).—Poetical Works, cd. J. Small 
(4 vols, 1874). 

L. M. Watt, D.^s Aeneid (1920). J.K. 

Dousa, Janus (♦Noordwtjk 5 XII 154s; 
^1566 Eliz. V, Zuylcn; +The Hague 8 X 
16^), Dutch humanistic statesman, his¬ 
torian and poet. He studied at Ixiuvoin, 
Douaj and Paris. In 1572 he joined the 
Reformation and the Revolt* He was 
one of the leading figures during the siege 
of Leiden and visited England several 
times as ambassador. In 1591 he moved 
to The Hague as councillor in the Supreme 
Court. Dousa was early attracted to 
poetry, first through the influence of Janus 
Secundus. In 1569 Epigrammaium lib* iif 
Satyrae 11 , Elegorum l&. 1 , Silvarum lib. U 


appeared, in 1575 Nova Poemata (including 
topical songs on the siege of Leiden), in 
1586 Odae Britannicciey an impression of 
his experiences in England. His poems in 
Dutch are rare. In collaboration vs'ith Jan 
van Hour he translated Secundus's Basia\ 
he also wrote a preface in verse for iViclis 
Stoke *s Rijmkroniek (1591). His chief 
merit lies in his historiographical work. 
With his metrical Annales (1599), extended 
and adapted in prose in 1601 into Bataviae 
lioUandiaeque Anttales, based on primarj* 
sources, he paved the way for modem 
critical historiography. 

Poemata pleraque selecta (1609); Neder^ 
duitsche Gcd., ed. P. C. Molhuysen in Dc 
Navorschcr (1901}. 

H. Kumpinga, De optattingen over onze 
oudere voder I. gesch, bij de Holt, his tor id dcr i6e 
en lye eeutv (1917); G. Ellingcr, Gesch. d. 
neulatein. Lyrik in d. Niederlanden (1933). 

J.J.M. 

Douwes Dekker^ Eduard: see Multa- 

TULl. 

Dovizi, Bhrxardo, also called II Bibbiena 
(•Bibbiena 1470; +Rome 1520), Italian 
pla>'\vright, created cardinal by pope 
Leo X, whose secretary he had been. 
‘Homo faccto et discrete* Francesco Vet- 
tori called him in a letter to Machiavclli, 
and as such ho appears in the role assigned 
to him by Casliglionc in II Cortegiano. 
His portrait was painted by Raphael. His 
comedy, La Calandria, first produced at 
Urbino in I5i3» was performed at the 
Vatican in 1514 with scenery by Peruzzi 
which has been described by Vasari. 

La Calandria, crit. cd. I. Sancsi, in Com- 
medie del Cinquecento (19x2). 

A. Santclli, 11 cardinale Bibbiena (i93*); L 
Sanest, La Commedia, I (1911). B.R. 

Dowden, Edward (•Ork 3 V 1843; 
tDublin 4 IV 1913), Irish scholar; 
professor of English literature at Trinity 
College, Dublin. His literary reputation 
rests mainly upon his Shakespearean 
studies. 

Shakespeare, his Mind and Art (1875); A 
Shakespeare Primer (1877); Essays, Modem 

and Elizabethan {i9\o).—Poetns 

R.McH. 

Dowson* Ernest Christopher (•Lee 
2 VIII 1867; tCatford 23 II 1900). English 
lyrical poet. His mother committed 
suicide; his father died in 1894, leaving 
him an insolvent dry-dock, which he sold; 
from that date until 1899 he lived in 
France, earning his living by translating 
French classics for the notorious but enter¬ 
prising publisher Leonard Smithers. His 
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first and best book. Verses (1896), placed 
him at once among the great poets of the 
day, with his friends \V. B. Yeats and 
Lionel Johnson. Many of his poems 
appeared first in the Yellow Book, the 
Savoy and the two Books of the Rh>Tners’ 
Club. His early death was precipitated by 
tuberculosis and the reckless disregard 
with which he treated his health. 

VERi5B: Verses (1896); The Pierrot of the 
Minute, a dramatic phantasy in one act (1897); 
Decorations (1899).— Novels: A Comedy of 
Masks (1893, with Arthur Moore); Dilefnfttas 
(1895); Adrian (1899).— Collected Poems, 

ed. Arthur Symons (1905 ; intro, unreliable); 
Poetical fVorks, cd. D. Flower, with full intro, 
and life («934, inch 40 unpub. poems). 

V. Plarr. E. D. RrminiscenceSy 
(1914; biog. details unreliable); H. J. C. Grier¬ 
son, Lyrical Poetry from Blake to Hardy 
(1928); M. I.X)ngaker, E. D. (2nd cd. 1945 )* 

D.F. 

Drachmami» Holcef Henrik Herholdt 
(•Copenhagen 9 X 1846; 001871 Vilhcl- 
minc Charlotte Erichsen, 001879 Enuny 
Culmsce, 001903 Sophie Elisabeth Drew- 
sen, nde Lasson; fHombark 14 I 1908)^ 
Danish poet, novelist and short-story 
writer, originally a painter. A visit to 
England in 1871 inspired him to write his 
first significant poems. He was then a 
staunch supporter of Georg Bmndes, but in 
the 1 880s he turned violently against 
Brandcs^ radical views and became a poet 
of romantic and patriotic sentiment, 
finally adopting an attitude of bohemian 
individualism, unattached to any group. 

Draeixmann holds a high place in Danish 
literature as a lyric poet, passionate, im¬ 
pulsive and capricious. His temperament 
was lyrical and impressionable, greatly 
influenced by women. He saw his own 
changeable nature in the sea, a subject to 
which he constantly relumed. His faults 
are obvious—his wordiness, his egotism, 
his poses—but in hts best poems he has a 
complete mastery of verse and phrase, and 
ranks with Johannes Ewald. He is also 
indebted to OchlcnschUger, Winther and 
Aorcstrup, and to Heine and Byron. His 
nearest equivalent in English literature is 
Swinburne. 

Versb : Diftte (1872); Dennpede Metodier 
(1875); Sange ved Havet (1877); Ungdem i 
Digt og Sang (1879); Ranker eg Rcser (1879); 
Prinsessen og del h^ve Kongerige (1878); 0 sUn 
for Sol og Vesten for Maane (1880); Gamie 
Guder og nye (x88i); Dybe Strenge (1884); 
Sangenes Bog (1889); Unge Viser (1892); 
Broget Lav (1901); VagtSnsndus (19x0).^ 
Plays : Velund Smed (1894); Rencessanee 
(1894: Renaissaneet Mel^rcsma^ tr. in Poet 
Lore, XIX, 1908); Mtlodramaer (1805); Gisrre 


(1898). —IsovELS AND VARIOUS: Med Ktd og 
Kridt (1872); / Storm og Stille (1875); Tarm^ 
hduser (1877); Derovre fra Gransen (1877); 
Paa Somands Tro Love (1878); Poul og 
Virginit under Nordlig Bredde (1879; Eng. tr. 
Paul and Virginia of a Northern Zone, 1S95); 
l^rs Kruse (1879); Vildi og Tetmmet (l88x); 
Vondenes Datter (1881); Smaa Fortallinger 
(1884; Eng. tr. The Cruise of the Wild Duck and 
Other Tales, 1891); Strandby Folk (1883); Der 
var engang — (1885); Skyggebitleder ( 1883); 
Derovre fra Grtemen (1886); Med den brede 
Pensel (1887); Troldtoj (1889); Forskrevet 
(1890); Den hellige Ild (1899); Kirke og Orgel 
(1904); Hr. Oluf nan rider-A 1906). —Eno. tr. : 
Byron in Homespun (1920); Robert Btsms 
—SanJede poetiske Shrifter (12 volt, 
1906-^); Poetiske Shifter i Udvalg (10 vols, 

1927). 

E. Juel-Hanscn, D. som Dreng (1906); V. 
Vcdcl, H. D. (1909); E. Gossc, Ttco Visits to 
Denmark (igti); Emmy Drachnumn, Erin- 
dringer om H. D. (1925); H. Bentzon, D. 1 
Breve til bans Fadrenekjcm (1932); P. V. 
Rubow, Dj Ungdom (1^40); L. Nielsen, H. D. 
094a); P- V. Rubow, H. D. JS7S-97 (1945); 
P. V. Rubow, H. D. Ssdste Aar (1950). 

E.B. 

DracontluS) Blossius Aemilius, of Car* 
thage (fi. late 5th century A.D.), Christian 
Latin poet. Imprisoned by the Vandal 
King Gunthamund (484-96) for having 
eulogized an enemy, he sought pardon in 
an elegiac poem, the Satisfaction and, before 
his release, composed a didactic poem xn 
hexameters, the De Laudibus Dei Both 
these arc illustrated from legend and from 
Roman as well as biblical history. Dracon- 
tius* secular poems, the Romuleaf include 
short mythological epics and rhetorical 
school-exerciscs, and show a knowledge of 
classical literature which 1$, for the period, 
remarkable. The Orestis Tre^oedia is 
also now correctly ascribed to him. 

Dracontii rormma, ed. F. Vollmcr in 
Germ. Hist.^ 14 (1905) and in Poetae Latini 
Minores, 5 (19x4). 

F, J. E. Raby, Christian Latin Poetry (1927). 

A.J.D. 

Drake, Joseph Rodman (•New York 7 
VIII 179s; «i8x6 Sarah Eckford; fxfrid. 
2Z IX 1820), American poet. He studied 
medicine, wrote the satirical ^ Croaker * 
pieces with his friend Halleck. ^ The 
Culprit Fay’ was long regarded as one of 
the best American poems. 

Peemr, by Croaker^ Croaker ftf Co., <tnd 
CroeAer, Jun. (1819); The Culprit Pay and 
Other Poems (1835). 

F. L. Pleadwell, The Life and Works 
J. R. D. ( 1935 )- H.L.C. 

Draper^ John William (•St Helens 5 V 
tSii; fHastings-on-Hudson 4 1 1882), 
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Amencan scientist and historian who 
approached history as a science. 

History* of tht Intellectual Development of 
Europe (1S62); Hutory of American Cit'il 
War (3 vols» 1867); History of Conflict betMen 
Religion and Science (1874). 

Thomas Waln-Morgan Draper, The Drapers 
in Attica {1892); hi. S. Brown, * Historical 
Writings of J. W. D.', in The Colonnade (New 
York University, 1911). R.M.H. 

Drayton, Michael (•Hartshill, \Var>\icks. 
1563; ^3 XII 1631?), English 

poet and dramatist who was competent, 
often more than competent, in all the many 
forms and st>'Ics to w'hich he turned. 
Little is known of his youth. He was 
apparently page to Henry Goodere in 1573 
and served Thomas Goodere at Coifing- 
ham c. 1580, returning to Henry c. 1585. 
In London in 1591, Drayton published his 
pastoral Idea two years later. From 1606 
to 1619, possibly longer, apparently un¬ 
married, Dra>ion celebrated his love for 
Anne Goodere, wife of Sir Henry Rains- 
ford, in the Idea of his verse. With 
Mortimeriados published (1596), he col¬ 
laborated (1597-1601) w’ith Munday, Dck- 
ker and Wilson in plays for Hcnslowe. In 
Scotland 1599, he attended as esquire 
Walter Aston’s creation as K.B. (1603). 
Drayton was connected with the Children 
of the King’s Revels at Whitefriars (1607- 
08), was in prince Hcnr>'*s household 
(1612) and was associated with Edmund 
Bolton’s scheme for an academy (c. 1617). 
Drayton, a well-liked, sincere, sociable 
countryman, was thorough in all his wTit- 
ing and kept abreast of developments; his 
sonnets^ at first conventionally mellow, 
were later colloquially ironic. His couplets 
show a grasp of technique, apparent also in 
his rhyme royal and ottava rima. His 
feeling for epic is expressed in the patriotic 
Polyolbion^ and his perfect fusion of native 
and classic inheritance in the delightful 
Muses * Elyzium (1630). B .L J. 

Poems (1605 etc.; 1637 ; repr. Spenser Soc., 
1888),— 27 ie Harmony of die Clturch (1591); 
Idea (1593); Ideas Mirror (2594); Matilda 
(*S? 4 ); Endimton and Phoebe (2595); Mortis 
meriados (1596); Robert of Normandy etc. 
0596); Bnglartd's Heroical Epistles etc.); 
PolyolHon (2622 etc.; repr. Spenser See., 
1890); The Battle of Agincourt (1627; 1631); 
The Muses Elizium (2630).— Sei^ections : 
Minor Poems, ed. C. Brett (2907); Idea. In 
Sixty Three Sormets, ed. M. F. Crow (1897). 
~Complete Worlu, ed. J. W. Hebei, K. 
Tillotson and B. Newdigate (ip32<-4i). 

O. Elton, An Introduction to M. D. (Spenser 
Soc., 2895), A/. D., A Critical Study (2905); 
L. Whittier, ’D. as a Dramatist*, Pub. Mod. 
Lang, Assoc.. 18 (1903); B. Newdigate, Af. D. 
and his Circle (1940). J.R.B. 


Drcier, Fbederik Hexrik Hennings 
(•Copenhagen 16 XII 1827; fiWrf. 9 V 
1853), Danish essayist. He was Den¬ 
mark’s first socialist, a highly gifted 
personality. He is a consistent realist in 
the middle of Denmark’s romantic period. 

Blik paa del del x erdemhistoriske Veerh Clara 
Raphael (1851); M. A. Goldschmidt, et 
Literaturbillede {1852); Aandetroen og den frie 
Tankning (185a). 

R. Nielsen, F. D. (1921). E.B. 

Droogcnbrocclc Jan van, pseud. Jan 
Fercuut (•St Amands 18 I 1835; 
sels 27 V 1902), Flemish poet. A disciple 
of Dautzenberg, he concentrated on form. 
He translated Ruckert and compiled a 
rh>Tning dictionar>' (1883). 

Makamen tn Ghazelen (1866); Dit zijn 
xormestralen (1873); Spreuken en Sproken 
(2891). 

J. Muyidermans, in Jaarbock dcr Kon. VI. 
Academic (1908). R.P.L. 

Drost^ Aarnout (•Amsterdam 15 III 
2810; t5 XI 1834), Dutch theologian and 
writer, admired by Bakhuizen and Pot- 
gieter (with whom he founded' De Muzen ’) 
because of his deep religiosity and harmo¬ 
nious personality. Drost’s sketches and 
novels treated the national past in the spirit 
of pure romanticism; his friends finished 
his posthumous work in the style of the 
romanticism of Dc Gids. His literary 
criticism is well balanced. 

Novel: Hemiingard van de Eskenterpen 
(1832).— Skefches : Schetsen en Verhalen (a 
vob, 1835 and 1836). 

J. M. de Waal, A. D. (2928); P. N. van Eyck, 
in Bibl. dcr Ned. Letteren, II (1939) and in 
Tijdschr. v. Ncdcrl. T. en I^tt., 60 (1942). 

J.W.W. 

DrostC) CoENRAAT (•Dofdrccht VI 11 
1642; tThe Hague V 2 734 )j Dutch soldier, 
writer of important memoirs (Verversing 
vangeheugchenis, 2723)1 plays {De Haagsehe 
Schouburg, 2 voU, 2710-24) and poetry. 

J.W.W. 

Droste-HiUshofi; Annette (Anna Eliza¬ 
beth), Freiin von (•Schloss HUlshofF bei 
MQnstcr 10 I 1797; t^t«rsburg, Bodensee 
24 V 1848), German poet, A West¬ 
phalian aristocrat, she lived in retirement 
with her mother in a dower-house, though 
her literary interests were stimulated by 
contacts with the brothers Grimm, Freilig- 
ralh, Adelc Schopenhauer, C. B. SchlOtcr, 
and, on visits to her brother-in-lnw 
Freiherr von Lossberg, W’ith Uhland and 
other Swabian poets. Her warm friend¬ 
ship with Levin SchOcking, 27 years her 
junior, ended in his marrying another and 
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wounding her with his novel Die Ritter^ 
biirtigen. Her health was never good; her 
greatness* which now seems beyond 
question* not widely recognized during her 
lifetime. A poetic realist, she drew her 
inspiration, like Emily BrontS whom she in 
some ways resembled, from communion 
with her native countryside, fusing sensi¬ 
bility with microscopic intensity of vision. 
She was preoccupied, too, with the 
supernatural and the dark side of life. 
This found expression in her narrative 
poems and in her great Novelle Die 
Judenbuche (1842). A pious Roman Cath¬ 
olic, her spiritual struggles are recorded in 
Das Geistliche Jahr (1852), an outstanding 
collection of devotional verse. 

Dichtungen (1838); The Jeuf*s Beech^treetXx. 
Lillie Winter (1915); Gtdkhu (1844).— 
Gesammelte Werke (5 vols, 1925) and Brieje (2 
vola, 1943), both cd- K. Schultc-Kcmming- 
hausen. 

Levin SchQcking, A. v. £).-//., ein Lebens^ 
hild (1862; cd. L. L. Schiicking, 1942); K. 
Schulte-Kcmminghausen, A. v. !>.-//. (1939); 
Jahr buck der Droste^HUlshoff Geselhcha/t 

(1947 ff )- H.A.R 

Drouart la Vache (fl. late 13th century), 
translated the De Amore of Andreas Capel- 
lanus into French verse (1290). 

Ed. of the poem and study of the poet (with 
title D. la F.) by R. Bossuat (both 1926). 

F.W. 

DrumeV) Vassil, also known as Kliment, 
archbishop of Timovo (•Shumcn 23 II 
1840; fTimovo 9 VII 1901), Bulgarian 
writer. He started writing as a student in 
the Moscow Religious Academy in the 
1860s. His autobiographical novel Nesh- 
tastna Familia (i860) became at once a 
best seller in Bulgaria and was banned by 
the Turkish authorities. The Turks did 
not interfere, however, in Drumev^s 
religious activities and in 1873 he was 
elected archbishop of Timovo, the virtual 
head of the Bulgarian Orthodox Church. 
His only play Ivanko (1871) is still con¬ 
sidered the best in the Bulgarian theatre 
literature. After the liberation of Bulgaria 
he became active in politics and was for a 
time prime minister. 

Collected Works, cd. T. Pashev (3 vols, 
I9ii)« 

M. Amaudov, Sbornik Kliment Tarnavtki 
(1927V, B. Penev, Parvata Balgarska Povest 
(1929); Y. Trifinov, Drumev^^^ot Deynost 
Harakter (1929.) M.P. 

Drummoiidy William (•Hawthomden 
13 1585; CO 163a Elizabeth Logan; 

+i6id, 4 XII 1649), Scottish poet and 
royalist pamphleteer. Educated at Edin¬ 
burgh University; studied law at Bourges 


and Paris; and spent most of his life in 
literary solitude at Ha^^thomden. He 
enjoyed the friendship of Montrose, Dray¬ 
ton, and Ben Jonson, whose visit to 
Hawthomden in 1619 is recorded in 
Drummond’s Conversatiotis. Drummond’s 
poetry is in the English Elizabethan 
tradition; he is an accomplished artist 
in formal lyric; and there is passion as well 
as art in the sonnets on his dead mistress 
and his religious Flotvert of Sion (1623). 

Tears on the Death of MeUades (1613); 
Poems (1616); Forth Feasting (1617); A Mid^ 
rrighVs Trance (1619; cd. R. Ellrodt, 195*); 
Cypress Grove {\(>zf ); The History of Scotland^ 
2453^1542 (1655); Poems (i6$6y^^onversa* 
tions of Ben Jonson uiUi W. D, (pr. im¬ 
perfectly 1711; ed, D. Laing, 1842 ).—Poetical 
Worksy ed. L. E, Kastnerfs vols, 1913). 

D. Masson, D. of Hauthomden (1873); A. 
Joly, W. D. de Hau'thomden (X934)« J«K. 

Drummond, William Henry (•Ireland 
13 IV 1834; CO 1894 May Isabel Harvey; 
tCobalt, Ont. 1907), Canadian physician 
and dialect poet who wrote in the manner 
of the French Canadian habitant. 

The Habitant (London, 1897); The Voyageur 
(New York, 1905); The Great Fight (with 
bioff. memoir, New York and London, 1908). 

M.H.M.M. 

DrulbackSt Elctieta, n€e Kowalska 
(•Pomorxe 1695; tTamdw 17 III 176$), 
Polish poet. Brought up at the courts of 
the nobility she spent her last years in a 
convent. Her poetry is natural, religious 
and pure in language; her descriptions of 
nature arc particularly good. 

Opisanie caterech p6r rohu (1752); Pochxcala 
la$6w (1752); Skargi kilku dam (1752).— 
Fabula 0 fm(cin Adolfie (1752 ).—Poezje (2 vols, 
Leipsic, 1837). 

E. Belcikowski, * E. zkowalskich Druibacka , 

in Zt studiiw nad liter, pel. (1886); W. Borowy, 
‘D. 1 Pani d’Aulnoy’, in Kamienne rfka* 
uficMki (1932). S.S. 

Druzhlniny Alexander Vasilyevich 
(•St Petersburg 8 X 1824; tJ4 I 1864), 
Russian critic and author of several narra¬ 
tives among which Polinka Sacks (1847), 
dealing with woman*s emancipation, had 
the greatest success. He defended the 
purely aesthetic values against the utili¬ 
tarian attitude of Belinsky, Chemyshevsky 
etc. He also translated several Shake¬ 
speare plays and wrote essays about English 
authors. 

Sobranit sochinemy (8 vols, 1865^7); Pis^ma 
Druahsnina k Turgenevu (1930). 

S. A. Vengerov, Kriitko- bibliogr. slovar* 
msskikh pisat^ey^ i vehinvkh^ V (1897); 
Ocherki po istorii russkoy kritiki^ I, cd. A. 
Lunacharsky and V. Polyansky (1929). 

J.L. 
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Drydeiif John (*A]dwinkle-All-Saints 9 
VIII 1631; ooLondon i XII 1663 Lady 
Elizabeth Howard; tLondon I V 1700), 
English poet, dramatist, translator and 
prose writer, who was king's scholar at 
Westminster School and proceeded to 
Trinity College, Cambridge (1650). In 
1654 he was employed in a secretarial post 
with Milton and Klarvell, possibly hack* 
writing for Herringman, until the restora¬ 
tion brought him royal favour and a 
fashionable public. His ser\'ice to the 
Commonwealth with the poem to Crom- 
wcirs memory (1659), and his transference 
of loyalty to Charles II, with his embracing 
the religion of James II, have led to his 
being represented as a turncoat, especially 
as he became poet laureate (1668) and 
historiographer royal (1670); but Dryden’s 
unhesitating devotion to faith and king 
forfeited these posts after the revolution. 
Although a mild and kindly person of 
regular habits and with domestic virtues he 
was involved frequently in political and 
literary controversies which descended to 
personalities. Mistaken for the author of 
the anonymous Essay upon Satyr he was 
assaulted (Dec. 1679). Drydcn was one 
of those few writers of vast range and out¬ 
put, whose creative energy is matched by 
the ability rarely to fall below competence 
and often to rise above it. He thoroughly 
understood every form which he attempted 
and in his imagination and ideals as in 
his wit and workmanship he was, as much 
as Shakespeare, Spenser or IVlilton, a 
fulfilment of the earlier renaissance. 
With a fine car, he combined harmony 
and grace with clear and strong thinking, 
whether in blank or rhyming verse or 
prose. As a satirist he was the model 
for the next century. As critic he passes 
on easily and elegantly the informed 
opinion of the educated gentleman un- 
smirched by any hint of pedantry. 
Always sensitive to transmit the temper 
of hJs age, he lets us see it as the heir to 
the past despite all innovation. While 
defending Shakespeare^ he none the less 
acknowledged the competence of Rymer. 
Dryden has been acclaimed for his prose 
and non-dramatic verse, but changes of 
theatrical fashion have obscured his ex¬ 
cellence as a constructor of plays. The 
plots are intricate but coherent, the verse 
and prose easy to speak and not unpleasant 
to listen to (often rising to heights, never 
bad for long; and, if trivial, rarely bad 
theatre). It is probable that in the effort 
of writing 28 plays under contract for the 
King^s Players, and then for the Duke's 
Company, Dryden achieved the sureness 


of touch which distinguishes his pro¬ 
logues, occasional verse and longer poems. 
No mean translator, he achieved his aim 
of making his poet speak the kind of English 
which is equivalent to the style and lan¬ 
guage of the original, a redistillation of 
spirit which scr\'es two civilizations. 

B.LJ. 

Annus Mirabilts, etc. (1O88. first collected 
Cii. of the poems); Original Po^ns and trans^ 
lotions (1701) ; Poetical Works with notes by 
Joseph Wanon (etc ), cd. H. J. Todd (4 vols 
1811); Poetical Works, cd. W, D. Christie 
(1870), cd. G. R. Noyes (1908); Tiu Works 
(1691, first collected ed. of the pla)'s); 
Comedies^ 7 'ragedies and Operas (2 vols, 1701); 
Dramatic Works, ed W. Congreve (6 vols, 
1717), ed. M. Summers (6 vols, I931-32); The 
Prose Works, cd. E. Malone (3 vols. 1800); 
Essays, cd. W. P. Kcr (2 vols, 1900); Prologues 
and Epilogues, ed. W. B. Gardner (1951); The 
Wor^, cd. W. Scott (t8 vols, 1808), rev. 
G. E. B. Saintsbur>' (1882-92). 

G. E.B. Saintsbur>', D. {1881); A. W. Vcrrall, 
Lectures on D. (i 9 U); NI- Van Doren, The 
Poetry of D. (rev. 1931); T. S. Eliot, Homage to 
jf, D, (1934); M- Macdonald, jf. D. A biblio^ 
graphy (i 939 ); J- M- Osborn, X D. Some bio- 
graphical facts and problems (1940); D. N. 
Smith, Z). (1950); S. M. Monk, D.: a list 
of critical studies 1895^x943 (1950). J.R.B. 

Driid) Djordjb (♦Ragusa 6 II 1461; \ ibid . 
26 IX 1501), Dalmatian poet. With 
Menietid, he is the earliest Ragusan poet 
whose work survives. His love poems 
show little originality and are frank 
imitations of Petrarch, though some in¬ 
fluence of the old traditional Slav poetry 
is also to be seen. 

Stofi Ptsci Hrvatski, vol. 2 (1870). S.C. 

Dr2id> Marin (•Ragusa r. i5i8;tVenice 
2 V 1567), Dalmatian poet and playwright, 
came of an artistic Ragusan family, 
studied in Italy and travelled widely 
through Europe, returning to Ragusa 
where he won repute as a musician, poet 
and organizer of carnivals. Though few 
of his works survive in toto, he may be 
regarded as Ragusa’s leading dramatist of 
renaissance spirit. Hts comedies are 
constructed with the conventional machin¬ 
ery of involved plots and far-fetched 
coincidences. His dialogue is realistic 
and lively, and his characters (e.g. de¬ 
ceived husband, greedy miser etc.) mem¬ 
orable prototypes comparable to Moli^re’s. 
Their construction is often slap-dash, but 
his best work —Dundo Maroje (c. 1551)— 
gives a vivid picture of contemporary 
Ragusa. S.C. 

DiiartC9 king of Portugal, 1433-38 
(^Viseu 1391: 001428 Leonor of Aragon; 
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+ 1438), Portuguese moralist, son of Joao I 
and Philippa of Lancaster. He com- 
missioned Fcmao Lopes to write his 
chronicles of the kings of Portugal. A 
man of studious disposition, he has left 
in the Leal consclheiro his reflections on a 
great variety* of subjects. His analysis of 
melancholy and his exposition of * method¬ 
ical doubt ’ arc of cxtraordinar>' interest for 
the period in which they were written, 
His other work, a treatise on horsemanship, 
also contains many penetrating observa¬ 
tions of a moral and psychological nature. 

Lfol comelhfiro, cd, J. I. Roquette (Paris, 
1842), cd. J. M. Picl (1942); Livro da tnsinanfa 
de btni cavalgar toda sela, cd. J. M. Picl (1944). 

A. Soares Amoniv El-rri D. Duarte e o * I^al 
conselheiro* (S80 Paulo, 1948); M. Rodrigues 
Laps, *D, Duarte e a prosa diddctica\ in 
LifSes de liter a turn f>ortuguesQ. Epoca medieval 
(3rd cd. 1952). T.P.W. 

Du BartaS) Guillaume de Salluste, 
seigneur (•Montfort, nr Auch 1544; 
tParis V 11 1590), French poet. A militant 
Huguenot like d’Aubign^, he visited Eng¬ 
land and Scotland (1587) on diplomatic 
missions for Henry of Navarre. His early 
long poems {Uranie^ Le Triomphe de la foi, 
Judith) arc flUed with religious didacticism 
and biblical reminiscences, and the same 
qualities reappear in his masterpiece, the 
two Setnaittes, enormously popular in their 
day and possibly influential over Tasso and 
Milton. The first Semaine (1578) re¬ 
counts the days of the Creation in seven 
cantos. The second (unfinished) was to 
continue the story of humanity to tho birth 
of Christ and beyond. The grandeur of 
Du Bartas*s conceptions and of his descrip¬ 
tive alexandrines is marred by his outdated 
scientific notions and his often barbarous 
handling of language, but his very faults 
make him on interestingly original poet. 

Works, crit. ed. U. T. Holmes etc. (Oxford, 
t935)*“TAe Historie of Judith, tr. T. Hudson 
(1584); Urania, tr. R. Ashley (1589); Du B. 
His Divine Weekes and Workes^ tr. J. Sylvester, 
(i59a-59)* 

G. Pcllissier, La Vie et les oeuvres de Du B. 
(1882). G.B. 

Du Bellay^ Guillaume (^1491; t^ 543 )« 
French statesman, author of an allegoncal 
poem entitled Peregrinatio humana (1509). 
His memoirs {Ogdoades\ originally \vritten 
in Latin, were translated into French at the 
request of Francis I. 

V. L. Bourilly, G. du B., seigneur de Langey 
(JQOS). E.V. 

Du Bellay, Joachim (^Lir 4 , Anjpu isas; 
fParis I I 1560). French poet. Belonging 


to a younger branch of a powerful family, 
Du Bellay became Ronsard*s fcllow- 
student at the College de Coqueret and a 
brilliant Latinist. He launched in 1549 
La Deffence et illustration de la langue 
franfoise, the first manifesto of the Pliiade 
group (sec B. Aneau and T. Sebillft). 
Du Bellay argued that the French language 
was a potential medium for the finest 
literature, but only if French writers would 
reject the medieval traditions and assimilate 
the Greeks and Latins, the great models of 
excellence. At the same time he pub¬ 
lished L’ 0 /it*e, a collection of 115 sonnets 
of Petrarchan inspiration addressed to a 
mistress not certainly identified, and per¬ 
haps imaginary. This was the first French 
sonnet-sequence. In 1553-57 poet 
was in Rome with his uncle cardinal Jean 
Du Bellay (earlier Rabelais* patron), 
whom he served unhappily as intendant. 
His impressions of Rome and the Romans 
and his personal misery in exile inspired 
his two finest works, Les Antiqtdids de 
Rome and, particularly, Les Regrets, both 
sonnet-collections (see O. db Magky). 
Other notable books of poems were his 
miscellaneous Rustigues and his Latin 
Poemata (both composed in Rome). 

The principal PI 4 iade poet after Ron- 
sard, Du Bellay stands as the greatest 
French sormeteer. Though he owed much 
to Italian models, he achieves in Les 
Regrets at least an entirely personal note. 
He is a poet primarily of nostalgia, but 
capable also of irony, eloquence and excep¬ 
tional delicacy in his lighter poems. 

Deffence et iUustration de la langue franfoise 
(1549), crit. ed. H. Chamard (now ed. 1948), tr. 
G. M. Turquet (2939); VOlive I, with Vert 
Lytiques (odes) (1549); ReeutH de poHie 
(l 549 « 1553): votive II, with Musagnm-^ 
OTtmehie (1550): Divers poimesUss 2 ) ; Lesjeux 
Rustiques (1550), ed. V. L. Saulnier (294^; 
Les Regrets and Les AntiquiUs de Rome (2550), 
both ed. E. Droz (1945), tr. in Spenser*s Com- 
plaints (2591); Poemata (t5^» in Latin; the 
Amores only ed. and tr. into rr. by T. Sandre, 
1923); Le Poite courtisan (1559); Diseourt 
(1558-^7); Les Amours (1568); Xenia (15691 
Latin epigrams).—CEuvrei, ed, H. Chsxna^ 
(6 vols, 1908-32; authoritative for all French 
works), ed. E. Courbet (2 vols, 1918; contains 
Latin works also). 

H. Chamard,^. Du B. (2900); R. V. Merrill, 
The Platonism of Du B. (1926); J. Vioney, Les 
^Regrets* de Du B. (1930). G«B. 


Du CangOi Charles du Fresnb, seigneur 
(^Amiexis 18 XII 1610; |Paris 23 X 1688). 
French scholar, is currently remembered 
for his great inedieval Latin dictionary 
which is sdll in use. He also edited 
Villehardouin (1657) and Joinville (i668)» 
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Glossaruwt ad Scriptores Mediae el Infimae 
JMinitatis (3 vols, 1678; most recent expanded 
ed. by L. Favre, 10 vols. 1883-87. reissued 
*937 ff ): Ghssarium ad Scriptores Mediae el 
Infimae Craeeitatis (2 vols. 1688). 

L. Feugirc, Essai snr la vie el Us onvropes de 
Ou C. (1852). D.H. 

Ducas (Christian name unknown), islh* 
century Byzantine historian in the service 
of the Genoese Gateluzzi rulers of Lesbos. 
His world history gives valuable detail on 
the isth century. He knew Turkish and 
Italian as well as his native Greek; and in 
spite of his love of classical antiquity he 
writes in the vernacular. 

Hisloria, cd. I. Bckkcr (1934, with Latin tr.); 
Migne. Pair. C?r^i57 (with Latin tr.). 

W. Miller, 'The historians Doukas and 
Phrantzes’, in Jour. Hell. Stud., 46 (1926). 

J.M.H. 

Ducasse, Isidore-Lucien; see Lautr^a- 
MONT, Le Comte de. 

Duchosal, Louis-Albert (•Geneva 13 IV 
1862; ftbid. 28 II 1901), Swiss poet whose 
short career, marked by progressive 
paralysis, was a courageous spiritual reac¬ 
tion against his cruel destiny. His poems 
which at first expressed a revolt (Poslhuma, 
1910) came to be transpositions of his 
painful experiences. Le Livre de Thuld 
(1891) contains some traditional verse, but 
Duchosal is also the first of the rare French- 
Swiss symbolists. Le Rameau d'or (iSg4), 
a revised edition of La Ford encliantie 
(1892), is perhaps the best work of a poet 
whose taste and artistry remain inferior to 
his genuine lyrical gift. 

R.-L. Piachsud, Trots poiles, Tavan, D., 
Spiess (1917). J.P.I. 

Duds, Jean-Fran9ois (•Versailles 22 VIII 
1733; “tihid. 31 III 1816), French trans¬ 
lator and dramatist. His timid adapta¬ 
tions of Shakespeare, though later than 
P. A. de La Place’s abridged versions 
(1745-48) and less faithful than P. Lc 
Tourneur’s translation (1776-82), had the 
merit of first putting Sh^espeare on the 
French stage. His own plays are colour¬ 
less. See also Dbstouches. 

Adaptations: Handel (1769); Romdo el 
Juliette (1772): Le Rot Lear (1783); Macbeth 
(1784); Othello (1792).—PtAYs: CEdipe ehex 
Adrnite (1778); Abufar ou la Farmlle arabe 
(*W 5 )-—(Euvres (4 voU, 1826). 

F. Baldensperger, Etudes d’hist. lilt.; Shake¬ 
speare en France (1907). G.B. 

Duclos, Charles Pinot (•Dinan 12 II 
*704; tParis 26 III 1772), French writer. 
He was at first an author of short stories 
and novels, in which a scabrous story was 


interlaced with moral reflexions. .Appointed 
historiographer royal in succession to \'ol- 
tairc, he produced his chief work, Lcs 
Considerations sur les marurs de ce siecle 
(* 75 *)» which combines with epigrammatic 
comment a lively picture of contemporary 
manners and personalities. 

Notio,: Les Confessions du eomte de ••• 
(17+2).—History A’/(1745); 

Memetire pour servir d I'histoire des mtxurs du 
i8e siecle (1752); MSnoires secrets sur Us limes 
de Louis XIy el de I^iuis XI' {i^gi). 

L. lc Bourgo. D. (1902). G.B. 

Du Fail, Noel (•Ch 3 teau-Letard. nr 
Rennes c. 1520; tRennes 7 VII 1591). 
French story-writer. A Breton country 
squire who had fought and travelled. Du 
Fail wrote realistically and understandingly 
of peasant life. His work contains amus¬ 
ing stories and sketches tvritlen with some¬ 
thing of the verve of Rabehiis and a strong 
dose of common-sense philosophy. 

Propos rustiepses (1547), ed. L. Lcftvre 
(1928); iialivemeries ou Contes nouveaux 
efEutrapel (1548), ed. L. Lefbvrc (1928): 
Contes et discours d'Eulrapel (1585), cd. E. 
Courbet (1894). 

E. Philippot, La Vie et Veeuvre de N. Du F. 
(1914); G. Rcynicr, Les Origines du roman 
rialiste (1912). G.B. 

Dufferin, Helen Selina, n«ie Sheridan, 
subsequently Countess of Gifford (•Eng¬ 
land ? 1807; 001825 Lord Dufferin (ti84i), 
001862 Earl of Gifford; fLondon ? 13 VI 
1867), grand-daughter of Richard Brinsley 
Sheridan; wrote poems and some satirical 
prose of slight merit. 

Collected Songs, Poems and Verses (1894). 

R.McH. 

DufiTet, Thomas (fi. 1678), English milliner 
who turned burlesque dramatist. He 
wrote The Mock Tempest (1675) (or Drury 
Lane to oppose Dryden’s Tempest at 
.Dorset Gardens. 

New Poems etc. (1676); The Spanish Rogue 
(1674)- B.L.J. 

Duffy, Sir Charles Gavan (•Monaghan 
12 IV 1816; fNice 9 II 1903), Irish 
statesman and writer; founder of Young 
Ireland movement; emigrated to Victoria 
1855 and became its prime minister; 
returning to Ireland in 1880, he helped 
the Irish literary revival. 

Young Ireland (1880); My Life in Two 
Hemispheres (1898). R.McH. 

Dufresny, Charles Riviere (•Paris c. 
1654; iibid. 6 X 1724), French dramatist. 
An illeptimate descendant of Henri IV, he 
began in his 40s to write lightly-sketched 
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comedies of character. His non-dramatic 
work* Les Amusements sifrieux et comiques 
{1699)» describing the adventures and 
reflexions of a Siamese visitor to Paris* has 
been seen as a forerunner of Montesquieu's 
Letires Persanes. 

Le Malade sans Afaladie (1699); L'Esprii de 
Contradiction (1700); Le DembU veuvage 
(1702) ; Le Jaloux lumteux de V(tre (1708) ; La 
Coquette du village (1715); La Reconciliation 
nonnande (1719); Le Mariage fait et rofnpu 
(1721),—duvres (1721, 1747)- 

W. Domann, D.V Luj/ipiV/e (1904). G.B. 

Dugdale^ Sir William (•Shustoke, nr 
Coleshill 12 IX 1605; 001622; tBlythe 
Hall 10 II 1685/6)* English bibliographer, 
historical scholar. A friend of Sir Henry 
Spelman* Dugdalc's driving force as an 
editor accomplished much, and earned 
him the severe nickname of ‘Grand 
Plagiary*. 

Monaslicon Anglieanum (with Dods^Yorth, 
1655-73); Antiquities of Waruickshire (1656), 
ed. W. Thomas (1730)* repr. J. Jones (1765); 
Origiues Judiciales \ 1671); The Baronage 
of England {1675-76). — The Life^ Diary, and 
Correspondence of D,, ed. W, Hamper (1827).— 
D, Douglas* English Scholars 1660-2730 (and 
ed. 1951). B.L.J. 

Dugonics, AndrXs (^Szeged 18 X 1740; 
^ilnd. 25 VII 1818), Hungarian novelist 
and playwright, professor of mathematics 
at Budapest. Dugonics wrote the first 
popular Hungarian novel, Etelka (2 vols, 
1788). Like his contemporary, Gvadinyi, 
he was strictly conservative and tried to 
preserve Hungarian traditions, particularly 
in his use of dialect forms. 

Joldnka^ Eielkdnak lednya (2 vols, 1803).^ 
Magyar pildaheszidek is jtles monddsoh (2 vols, 
1820). 

A« Prdnai, D. A. iletrajsa (1903); D. Bardti, 
D.^.(i934). G.F.C. 

Du GuUlet, Pbrnettb (•Lyons e. 1520; 
fibid, 17 VII 1545), French poet. Married 
to a Du Guillct (1537 or 1538), she was the 
disciple and platonic mistress of Maurice 
Scive. With Louise Lab6 she completes 
the trio of Lyons poets who linked France 
with the poetry of the Italian Renaissance* 
Her verse, all contained in one posthumous 
volume (Rysnes), owes much to Petrarchan 
and nco*pIatonic influences. Her early 
death may have been caused by plague. 

Rymes de gentile et vertueuse dame, P. du G., 
Lyonnoise (1545, 1553)^ ed. J. Ayuard as 
Potmts et chansons (1924). 

V. L. Saulnier, ‘P, du G.\ in Bibl. 
d Humaiusme et Renaissance, 4 (1944). 

G.B. 


Duim, Freoerik (•Amsterdam 1674), 
Dutch playwright and actor, writer of the 
epic poem, Jacob de aartsvader (1752); 
interesting as a presumptuous critic of 
Voltaire. 

De vlugt van Huig de Groot (1742), De dry 
declen van Huig de Groot (1742); Menalippe, 
de bevegter van zich zelve (1743, with imp. 
pref.). 

C. V. Schoonnevcldt, Over de navolging der 
klassiek-fransche trage die in Ned. treurspelen der 
i8e eeuto (1906). J.W.W. 

Duke^ Richard (•1658?; fWitney 10 II 
1710/1), English clerg>Tnan-poct, a friend 
of playwrights and actors, who wrote occa¬ 
sional verse and contributed to Dryden^s 
translations of Juvenal and Plutarch, and 
to Ovid*s Heroides (1683). 

Collected Poems (ed. Johnson, xi; Anderson, 
vi; Chalmers, ix). 

S. Johnson, The Lives of the Poets, II, ed. 
G. B. Hill (1905). B.LJ. 

Diilk» Albert Friedrich Bbkno (•K 5 nig$- 
berg 17 VI 1819; C026 X 1846 Johanna 
Dulk and 1857 in open bigamy Else 
Buszler; fStuttgart 30 X 1884), German 
dramatist. Revolutionary thinker, roman¬ 
tic hermit, atheist and practising polyga¬ 
mist, he founded the first German 
congregation of free-thinkers and in his 
last years served a prison sentence for 
socialist convictions. His unsuccessful, 
but at times quite original dramas belong 
to the Young German movement. His 
Irrgang des Lebem Jesu (2 vols, 1884-85) 
inspired Gerhart Hauptmann^s novel Der 
Narr in Christo. 

Orla (1844); Lea (1848); Jesus der Christ 
(1865).— S^tliche Dramen, ed. E. Ziel (3 vob, 
i 893 - 94 )« 

E. Ziel, Literarische Relics, IV (1895); E. 
Rose, ‘Das erate modeme Christusdrama der 
deutschen Literatur’, in Jour. Eng. and Ger. 
Phil., XXIII (1924) and ‘Der Briefivechsel 
zwis^en A. D. und P. Heyse, 1866-82', in 
Gcr. Rev., IV (1929). E.R. 

Dullaart^ Joan (•Rotterdam e. 1629; 
fafter i68x), Dutch playwright, wrote and 
translated historical plays. In the conflict 
between Nil Volentibus Arduum and the 
theatre board he was on the latter's side. 

Karel Stuart of rampzolige megesteit (1652); 
Alexander de Mediae of bedrooge vertromoen 
(1653); Jan van Leiden en Barent Knipper^ 
dolling (1653). 

Wybrands, Het AmsL Tooneel van 2627^ 
2772 (i 873 )- A.M.B.W. 

Dullaerty Hbimah (•Rotterdam 6 II 
1636; fibid. 6 V 1684), Dutch poet and 
painter. Incapacitated by feeble health 
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he fumed to the arts—music, painting 
(talented pupil of Rembrandt) and poetr>\ 
Despite their serious contents his poems 
(published only after his death) have a 
light rh>nhm and show appreciation of the 
beauty of life. I^ng neglected, he was 
characterized as a poet of merit by Albert 
Verwey. 

D. V. Hoogstraten, Werkent an //./>. ( 1719 ; 
with biog.); A. Verwey, ‘H. D.', m SulU 
toernocien ( 1901 ); J. Witte, //. D. ( 1926 ); 
H. A. J. Ruys, ^ H. D.\ in Oud-Holland, XXXI 
{ 1913 ); J. Greshof, BloernUzing ^ 1923 ). 

A.M.B W, 

Dumas, Alexakdre Dav^' de la Pail- 
LETEKIB, known as Dumas pere (•Villers- 
Cottercts 24 VII 1802; 001840 Ida Perrier; 
tPuys, nr Dieppe 5 XII 1870), French 
novelist and pla>'wright. Dumas was the 
grandson of a crcolc and a negress, and a 
son of one of the generals of the Revolu¬ 
tion, who died in 1806. He went to Paris 
in 1823 to seek his fortune and was at 
first employed by the due d'Orl^ans. He 
later lived by his pen. His first success 
was won in the theatre (1829). He was 
for some time the lover of Marie Lcbay, 
the mother of Alexandre Dumas/i/r. His 
existence was an extraordinary hotch-potch 
of work and dissipation. Politically he 
was an ardent republican and enthusiastic¬ 
ally supported the revolution of 1848. 
After 1851 he went into voluntary* exile, 
fought with Garibaldi in r86o for the 
cause of Italian independence, lived at 
Naples for four years, returned to France 
and died, crippled by debts. Dumas' 
earliest writings were grandiloquent poems 
and mediocre theatrical farces. Then, 
with Hugo, he created the romantic drama 
(Henri III et sa eour, 1829). His best 
production in this field was Antony (1831), 
a melodramatic piece which has ‘dated' 
badly, though not lacking in brio and 
sincerity. As a novelist, Dumas first 
sought his subjects in the police news. He 
soon specialized, however, in adventure 
tales and particularly in historical novels 
of the ‘cloak and dagger' variety, which he 
issued m serial parts. Working with a 
team of collaborators (of whom Auguste 
Maquet was one) he produced 300 works of 
fiction. Though none of them are great 
art, thetr ingenuity, their vitality and the 
astonishing adventures of their generous 
and high-spirited heroes justify their 
immense and continuing success. Among 
numerous works of other kinds, Dumas 
has left a series of valuable and highly 
flavoured memoirs. 

Plays: La Chaste et VAmour (1825); 
NapeUon Bonaparte (1831); Ruhard Darlington 
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(1832); Tour de Nesles (1832); Trraa 
(1832); Angele (1833): Cathenne IJotKard 
(1S34); Cnhgula (1837); Mile de Belle^lsle 
^1839); L/i Retne Margot (184? >; Montf‘ 
Cnslo (1848); Ores tie (1856); La Dame de 
Monsoreati (1860J.—No\xi.s: Madame et la 
Vendee (1832); Acf^ (1839): Us Crimes 
celibres (15 vols, 1839 ff.); Us Trois Mousque-^ 
iaires (1844; The Three Musheteers^ tr. W. 
Robson, 1950) with sequels, Vingt-ans apres 
(1845) and Vteotnte de Drogelonne (1847); U 
Comte de Monte^Cristo (18 vols, 1844-45); 
La Parte Margot (1845); U Chevalier de 
iMmson Rouge (1846); Us Mohicans de Paru 
(i 8 s 4 )«*~^ ARIOVSI Impressions de voyage 
(1833); Exa 4 rsiom sur let Bords du RJiin (1841- 
42); De Paris d Cadix (5 vols, 1846-48); Met 
Mmoires (22 vols, 1852-54); Souvenirs . , . 
(1854-55; new cd. 1868). 

H. Parigot, Le Theatre de D. phe (1899); 
H. Lccomie, A. Z)., sa ive intirne, ses <euvres 
(1903); A.-P. Davidson, A. D. phe, his life and 
uerks (1902); H. dAJmeras, A. D. et * Us 
Trots Motisquetaires" (1929); F- W. Rood, 
Bibliography 0/ A. D. (1933); M- Constantin- 
Weycr, UAventure v^cue de D. pae (1946); 
A. Craig Bell, A, D. (1950). M.G.; J.P.R. 

Dumas, Alexandre, fils (•Paris 27 ^'II 
1824; tM'''rly-le-Roi 27 XI 1895), French 
novelist and dramatist, the illegitimate son 
of Alexandre Dumas pere. He spent his 
early years in poverty with his mother. 
Recognized and educated by his father, 
he came to know intimately the demi^ 
monde he was to depict in some of his plays. 
The circumstances of his birth and up¬ 
bringing account for his firm belief in the 
dramatist's duty as a moralist. His first— 
and now most famous—play, La Dame aux 
Camdlias (1852), was a dramatization of his 
successful novel published in 1848. The 
long series of plays that followed estab¬ 
lished the piice^d^thhe on the French 
stage. Dramatically cfifcctive even when 
overcharged with argument, they deal with 
such problems as marriage, adultery, 
illegitimacy, prostitution, female emanci¬ 
pation. Most of his later plays Dumas 
provided with well-written, forcefully 
argued prefaces. In his lifetime he out¬ 
shone his father as an influential literary 
figure and was elected to the French 
Academy in 1875. 

Plays: Diane de Lys (1853); U Demi^ 
monde (1855); La Question d'argent (1857); U 
Fils naturel (1858); Un Phe prodigue (1859): 
VAmi des Femmes (1864) ; Us Id^es de Madame 
Aubray (1867); La Prineesse Georges (1872); 
La Femme de Claude ; Monsieur Alphonse 
(1874); U£trangire (1876); Denise (1885); 
Franeillon (1887).— Thidtre complet (10 vols, 
1923 )-—"Novel : U Affaire (t866). 

C. Noel, Us Idles sociales dans le Thidtre de 
D.fits{i<^iz) \ H. S. Schwartz, D.fils^ dramatist 
(1927); P. Limy, U Thidtre de X>.^ (1928); 
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H. Lyonnet. L<3 Dame aux Cnmdtas, in Lts 
Grands fivhxements litl^aires (1Q30); F. A. 
Taylor. The Theatre of D.fih (1937). TAV. 

Du Mauricr, George Lolis Palmella 
Bisson (•Paris 6 III 1834; a>i863 Emma 
WightwicI;; fLondon 6 X 1896), English 
artist in black and while and novelist. 
He made graceful fastidious illustrations 
for Thackeray, other novels and Punch, 
Of his three novels, Trilby (1894), de¬ 
picting bohemian life, was a sensational 
success. 

Peter Ibbetson (1891); The Martian (1897). 

D. P. Whitclcy, G. du M. His Life and Work 
(1948); T. A. /Virnstrong, Reminiscences of G. 
du M. (1912); F. Moschcles, In Bohemia nith 
G. du M. (1896); The Young G. du M, (letters, 
1860-67), ed. D. du Mauricr (1951). R.M.H. 

Dunash ben Labrat^ know^n as Adonim 
ha-Levi (•Baghdad c, 920; -fFez c. 980 ?), 
Hebrew poet and grammarian. He appears 
to have been the first Hebrew poet to 
employ the Arabic metre which was used 
by all poets of the Spanish * Golden Age*. 
He wrote liturgical poems as well as odes 
addressed to patrons. He brought to the 
west the new science of Hebrew grammar 
(developed under Arab influence); he 
and his pupils engaged in a bitter literary 
quarrel with the school of Mcnahem ben 
Saruq. 

Dunash ben Labrat: Shirim, ed. N. Allony 
(1947); Criticae Yocum Recensiones, cd. H. 
Filipowski (1855). 

N. Allony, 7 Vie Scansion of Medieval 
llebretv Poetry (in Heb., 1951). C.R. 

Dunbart Paul Laurence (•Dayton, Ohio 
27 VI 1872; 001898 Alice Ruth Moore; 
\ibid. 9 II 1906), American short-story 
writer, novelist, poet. He has been called 
the first American negro to feel the life 
of his people aesthetically and express it 
lyrically. His best poems are written in a 
racy Negro dialect. 

Verse: Lyrics of Lcnvty Life (1896); Folks 
from Dixie (1898); Lyrics of Love and Laughter 
(1903): The Complete Poems of P. L. D. (1913). 
—Novels: The Uncalled (189S); The Love of 
Landry ; The Sport of the Gods (igoz)— 

Stories : The Best Stories of P, L. i?., ed. B. G. 
Brawlcy (2938). 

B. G. Brawley, P. L. D.: Poet of His People 
(1936). H.L.C. 

Dunbar, William (•c. 1460; fe. 1515), 
Scottish poet. Dunbar was possibly edu¬ 
cated at St Andrews and may have been a 
Grey Friar. He appears to have served 
J^es rV not only as a court poet but as a 
diplomatic envoy; and he visited England 
and the continent. In 1500 he was 
granted an annuity of £10 by the king; 


this was increased by 1510 to £80. The 
most versatile and individual of the early 
Scots poets, Dunbar celebrated and satir¬ 
ised occasions and personalities at the 
Scottish court. He revitalizes and gives 
a humorous and original turn to allegory, 
vision, complaint and love d^at —the 
conventional forms of later medieval 
verse. He ridicules the practices of amour 
couriois^ burlesques the romance, irrever¬ 
ently turns the offices of the church to 
satiric account and gives freshness and 
strong personal colour to the verse epistle. 
His visions are not only of moral abstrac¬ 
tions or the deadly sins, but of a flying 
friar and a tournament of soutars and 
tailors. The life, brilliance, merrymaking 
and lovemaking of James's court are 
portrayed with rollicking humour and 
verve; and he satirizes in a caUstic 
rhetorical style the conglomeration of 
charlatans and buffoons about the king. 

His versatility is apparent in verse forms 
as much as in themes. He ranges from 
the old alliterative line through octo¬ 
syllabic couplets to a variety of stanza 
forms. His poetic diction is remarkably 
varied. He is richly Latinatc in courtly 
allegory; direct and colloquial in satire 
and complaint; plainly dignified in the 
expression of melancholy and religious 
sentiment; and exuberant and fantastic in 
satire, in a Billingsgate of his own creation. 
His gravitast strong humour, whimsicality, 
bold cxperimentalism and satiric force 
make him a fine poet in hJs own right; and 
he 29 the initiator of a long Scots poetic 
tradition. 

The Poetns of W. D., ed. D. Laing (2 vols, 
1834); ed. Jolm Small (3 vols, 1893); ed. J. 
Schipper (1894); ed. W. M. Mackenzie (with 
a good intro., 1932). 

J. Schipper, 23 ., sein Leben und seine 
Gedichte (1084); J. M. Ross, Early Scottish 
History and Literature (2884); lE. J. G. 
Mockay, W. D. (1889); H. B. Baildon, The 
Rhymes of D. (1899); C^Ue Steinberger, Etude 
sur D. (1908); R. A. Toylor, 2 )., The Poet and 
his Period (1931); J. W. Baxter, W. D. (1952). 
On the Dunbar canon see W. Geddie, A 
Bibliography of Middle Scots Poets (xQta}. 

J • 

Dimlapi William (•Perth Amboy, NJ. 
29 11 1766; CO 1789 Elizabeth WMlsey; 
tNew York 28 IX 1839), Americtm pla^«* 
wright, painter, historian. First m 
America to write gothic drama, he showed 
versatility in adapting and producing plays. 
His History of the American Theatre (1833) 
is still valuable. 

Plays: Andr 4 (2798); The Itcdion Father 
(18x0).— History: A History of the Rise and 
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Progrtss of the Arts of Detign in Oie United 
States (1S34). 

O. S. Coad, H'. D.: A Study of His Life and 
Works and of His Place I n Coniemporary 
Culture (tgiJh H.L.C. 

Duns Scotus, Johannes (♦Maxton, Rox¬ 
burgh c. 1265; tCologiic 8 XI 1308), 
Scottish philosopher and scientist, long 
revered as doctor subtilis. He joined the 
Franciscans at Dumfries c, laSo, studied 
and later taught at both Oxford and Paris, 
and died while teaching at Cologne. His 
principal works are two commentaries on 
the Sentences of Peter Lombard; and the 
brief disquisition De Primo Principio. He 
stressed above alt the formal distinction 
between the structure of thought and the 
structure of fact, and the univocation of 
being; and asserted a certain primacy to 
the will over the intellect. The subtleties 
and rehnements of Scotism were later 
attacked; and in the 26th century the name 
Duns or Dtince gained its present ignomin¬ 
ious meaning. 

Opera Orntna, cd. L. Wedding (la vols, 
1639; repr. L. VivH, 26 vols, 2891-95; con¬ 
tains spurious writings and a corrupt text); 
C. Baliti, Ratio critic at editionis operum omnium 
/. D. Scots (2 vols, 2939-41; outlines the plans 
for a new ed., of which vols i and 2 appeared 
1950). 

C. R. S. Harris, D. S. (2 vols, 1927; a full- 
length study, unfortunately partly based on 
spurious works); E. Longpr^, La Philosophie 
au D. D. S. (1924); A. G. Little, 'Chrono¬ 
logical Notes on the Life of D. S.', in Eng. 
Hist. Rev., XLVn (1932); E. Bettoni, 
Vent^anni di Studi ScotUtif Jpgo-40 (1943); 
E. Gilson, jfean Z). S. (2952). R.W.B. 

Duonelaids (also Dokalitius), Kristi- 
JONAS (^Lasdinehlen, East Prussia i I 
1714; 00 Anna Ohiefant; +Tolmingkehmen, 
East Prussia 18 II 1780), Lithuanian poet. 
He received a Protestant theological 
training in KOnigsberg and spent most of 
his life as vicar of the village church in 
Tolmingkehmen. Though he also wrote 
German verse and did Lithuanian trans¬ 
lations of Aesop's fables, he is known 
exclusively by his descriptive poem in 569 
hexameters, MeUxi (*The Seasons'), wluch 
recalls James Thomson’s poem in title 
and theme and shows classical influence. 
MeUti was written about 1794, but not 
published till x8i8. It has been translated 
into several languages, including German. 

L. J. Rheso, Das Jaht in vier Gesdngen 
(x8i8); Horn, Christian Donalitius (1893); 
V. Caigaist, /C. D.^jogyvastisirdarbai (1914); 
M. Birfiika, DuonelatHo gyvenimas ir ra/tai 
(1927). W.K.M. 

Du Perrier (or Dvp6mer), Charlbs 


tParis 28 III 1692), French Latin 
poet. A member of the Paris Pliiade, 
with iVIenage, Santcul, Commirc, Rapin, 
Petit and La Rue, he excelled especially in 
Horatian lyrics. A bitter rival of Santcul, 
he won academy prizes for an eclogue and 
a poem on Louis XIV*s exploits. 

C. A. Sainte-Bcuve, Causeries du Lundi^ t2. 

P.T. 

Du Perron, Jacql'es Daw (•Saint-LA; 
tParis s IX 1618), X''rcnch prelate and 
poet. A pre-classic poet, he wrote French 
versions of the Psalms and other religious 
and ‘ofEctal’ verse. Often abstract and 
rhetorical, he announces Malherbe. He 
played a considerable political role at the 
French court, became a cardinal (1604) 
and archbishop of Sens (1606). 

(Euvrej (1622).—P. Fcret, Le Cardinal du P. 
(1877); A. Cart, La Poesie francaist au lye 
siicU (1939)- G.B. 

Dupin, Aurore: sec Sand, George. 

Duran, Sibieon ben Ze.mak, known as 
Rashbaz (•Mallorca 1361; f Alters 24^), 
Spanish Hebrew religious writer, philo¬ 
sopher and poet. Rabbi in Algiers, his 
opinion on legal problems was widely 
sought; his 929 responsa (replies) are very 
thorough and an interesting source for 
social history. He was on enthusiastic 
Cabbalist, but against mystical interpreta¬ 
tion of the Bible. He formulated the 
dogmas of Judaism. Fort>'-8ix liturgical 
poems by are preserved. 

Responsa; Tashbe^ (Amsterdam, 1738).— 
Philosophy; Magen Avoth (4 parts, Livorno, 
1763-85); Comsnentary on Job (Venice, 1589). 
—Poetry : Quntres Tehinnotb u-Fixffiomm, cd. 

1. Morali, in ^ofnath Pa*arteab (1897). 

I, Epstein, The Restorua of S. 6. Z, D. 
(193®);.J* Guttmann, ‘Die Stcllung des S. b. 
Z. D. in dcr . » • jQdischcn Rcligionsphilo- 
sophie in Monatssc^r. Get. Wiss. Judenturns, 
52-53 (1908-09); J. Guttmonn, Die Philo- 
Sophie des Judentums (1933). C.R. 

Duranty, Louis Emile Edmond (•Paris 
3 VI 2833: "fibid. 10 IV 1880), French 
novelist. A disciple of Champfleury, 
Duranty defined realism as *the exact, 
complete and sincere reproduction of the 
soci^ milieu, the epoch in which one lives 
The best of his six novels published 2860- 
78 is Le Malheur d^Henriette Gdrard 
(t86o). 

E. Bouvier, La BataiUe rdaliste (1913); R. 
Dumesnil, Le Rialisme (1936}. T.W. 

Dur2o> Jest DE Santa Rita (•Cata Preta 
1718?, 1720?; fLisbon 24 I 1784), 
Brazilian poet, member of the mineira 
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group of poets, although educated in 
Portugal, where, as an Augustinian friar, 
he lived many years. He wrote an epic 
poem Caramuru (1781) on the discover^’ 
of Bahfa and the adventures of Diogo 
Alvares among the Indians and the way 
in which his native wife conveyed to John 
III her sovereign rights over the land. 
The poem, the national epic, is vigorous 
but the sentiment conventional. E.Sa. 

Duris (•Samos; fi. late 4th-carly 3rd 
century B.c.), Greek historian, pupil of 
Theophrastus at Athens, tyrant of Samos 
after 301; author of a history {Hellenica 
or Macedonica) recounting events from 
370 to c. 280 B.C., as well as of works on 
literary and art history. A dramatic but 
unreliable narrator, he was much drawn 
upon by historians of the period of the 
Diadochi. 

F. Jacoby, Fragmente der grieeh. Hutoriker, 
2 (1926). 

G. Mchncrt, DeDurideSamio{\qii). R.B. 

Du Rycr, Pierre (•Paris c. 1600; \ibid. 
6 XI 1658), French dramatist and trans¬ 
lator. Most of his 16 plays were tragi¬ 
comedies, a mixed genre popular in the 
French theatre before the establishment of 
the unities and the triumph of pure tragedy. 
His biblical tragedies, SaQl (1640) and 
Esther (1642), arc also notable for their 
period, as is his pastoral comedy, Les 
Vendanges de Suresnes (1633). A fashion¬ 
able though inaccurate translator, his 
Herodotus (1645) popularized that author 
as an important source of the contemporary 
drama and the novel, as Ivllle dc Scudiry’s 
Grand Cyrus (1649). 

AritapkiU (r. 1628); Argents et Polyorque 
{e. 1629); AUionie (1636), crit. ed. H. C. Lan¬ 
caster (1930); Lueriee (1636); SaQl, crit. ed. 

H. C. Lancaster (1931); TfUmistoeU (1646); 
Nitocris (1648); Dynamit (1649); Anexandre 
(*653). 

H. C. Lancaster, P. Du R. dramatist (Wash¬ 
ington, 1912). G.B. 

Duttf Aksay-KumAr (*1820; tt886), one 
of the founders of the religious movement 
called the Brahma SamSj and contributor 
to the Tattvabodhini PatrikS, a prominent 
Bengali journal. He was one of the 
creators of modem Bengali prose. 

H.G.R. 

Dutt, Michael MaokusOdana (*1824; 
ti873), was the pioneer of the new Bengali 
poetry and drama which found its fuUU- 
ment in Rabindranath Tagore. He wrote 
three Bengali poems, Tillotama, Maghnad- 


vadh and Virangand, on themes drawn 
from the Indian epics, in Miltonic blank 
verse, and also sonnets and plays. 

J. C. Ghosh, Bengali Literature (1948). 

H.G.R. 

Dutt, Romesh Chandra (•Calcutta 13 
VIII 1848; tBaroda 30 XI 1909), author 
of a History of Civilization in Ancient India 
(2 vols, 1893), a History of Bengali Litera¬ 
ture (1877; rev. 1895) and many verse 
translations from Sanskrit poetry, in¬ 
cluding The Rdmdyana and the Mahdb- 
hdrata (igio). H.GJ^. 

Dutt, Toru (•iSsb; fiS??), Bengali poet, 
who wrote A Sheaf Gleaned in French 
Fields, Ancient Ballads and Legends of 
Hindustan and some exquisite lyrics 
admired by Sir Edmund Gossc. ‘In her 
all too brief life she mastered Sanskrit 
and wrote in French and English with a 
grace, a facility and an individual distinc¬ 
tion which have given her rank among the 
authentic voices of western literature.’ (H. 
A. L. Fisher). Her elder sister Aru 
(ti874) was also a lyric writer of some 
merit. 

M. Macnicol, Poenu by Indian B'owen (1923). 

H.G.R. 

Du Vair, Guillaume (•Paris 7 III 15565 
fTonneins, Lot-et-Garonne 1621), French 
philosophical tNTitcr. A brilliant orator, 
he exercised political influence, was made 
governor of Provence, then bishop of 
Lisieux. A humanist, he aimed at recon¬ 
ciling Catholic doctrine with the morality 
of the Stoic philosophers. His writings 
were an important source, couched in 
flne prose, for the Stoics of the 17th 
century. 

CEuvres politigues, morales et mesUes (160^ 
41); De I'iloquence frangaise, ed. R. Badouaot 
(1908): De la Constance, ed. J. Flach and F. 
Funck-Brentono (1925); De la saisite philo- 
Sophie and De la pmlosophie morale des 
Stolques, ed. G. Michaut (1946). 

R. Radouont, G. du V., rhomme et Vorateur 
(1908); L. Zanta, La Renaissance du stdlcismt 
au xye siicle (1914). G.B. 

Duym, JONKHBBR Jacob (•Louvain 1547; 
fMutsebrouck ? before 1624), Dutch poet 
in the Redcryker tradition (motto: 'Rcden 
verwint’). Member of the town council 
of Louvain, captain in the army of the 
Prince of Orange, from 1586 at Leiden 
(in 1591 emperor of the local Chamber 
'D’oraigne-Ielie’h from 1612 at Mutse- 
brouck, Brabant. He wrote several 
historical works and a number of 
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plays (collected in a Spiegelboeck and a 
GkedenckboecK), which are of importance 
for the transition from medieval to modem 
times. 

K. Poll, Over de toonechpeUn van . . . J. D. 
(1898); E. V. Even, *Dc krijgsman cn dichtcr 
J. D/, in Vcrsl. Med. Vlaamse Ac. (1901); 
J. Prinsen, in Nieuxv Ned. Bicgr. Wdb., I 
(1947)- J.J.M. 

Duyse, Prudens van (• Dende miondc 
17 IX 1804; tGhent 13 XI 1859), the most 
versatile and important Flemish poet of the 
romantic generation. All genres and 
forms are represented in his enormous 
output. A ‘rederijker* in his literary 
development and extraordinary talent for 
improvisation, he was at the same time a 
genuine romanticist, who, however, for 
national and religious reasons, avoided the 
consistent individualism of romanticism 
and expressed his easily roused emotions 
in intimate lyrics. 

Verse : Vaderlandsche Poizij (3 vols, 1840); 
Natalia (z84a); Het Klaverblad (1848); Jacob 
van Artevelde (1859); Nazomer (1859); Nage^ 
laten gcdichten (10 vols, 1882-85).— Essays; 
Verhaudeling over den Nedzrlandschen vertbouto 
(1854); De rederijkkamers in Nederland (1900). 
—Anthologies by F. van Duyse (1889), V. dc 
Meyere (2 vols, 1907) and P. Scerkcns^Cietcrs 

(1942)- 

J. Micheels, P, v. D. (1893); P. Sterkens* 
Cieters, P, v. D. (1929). R.F.L. 

Dwight^ Timothy (•Northampton, Mass. 
14 V 175a; CO 1777 Mary Woolscy; fNcw 
Haven, Conn, zi I 1817), American 
educator and theologian. One of Yale^s 
great presidents, he wrote uninspired 
poetry, preached persuasive sermons on 
his Calvinist doctrines. 

The Triumph of Infidelity: A Poem (1788); 
Theology Explained and Defended (1818*19); 
Travels in Neu;^‘England and New^ York (1821* 
22 ), 

Cr E. Cunningham, D., a Biography (1942). 

Ff.L.Ci 

DycC| Alexander (•Edinburgh 30 VI 
1798; tLondon 15 V 1869), Scottish man 
of letters. Educated at the High School, 
Edinburgh, and Oxford; took holy orders; 
and in 1825 set up in Ix>ndon as a scholar* 
He edited many Eliaabethan poet*drama- 
tists and played a leading part in founding 
the Percy Society and ^e Shakespeare 
Society (1840); for the latter he published 
for the first time the play of jSi> Thomas 
Mote (1844)* He also published Recollect 
iions of the Table Talk of Samuel Rogers 
(1856). See the biograplucal sketch by J* 
Forster in the Catalogue (1875) of the South 


Kensington Museum, to which Dyce 
bequeathed his library. J.K. 

Dyer, Sib Edward (•Sharpham Park, 
Somerset 1545; fLondon V 1607), Eng¬ 
lish courtier of queen Elizabeth, lyric poet 
and musician. A friend of Hatton and 
Sidney, Dyer engaged in diplomacy in 
Paris (157&) ^d the Netherlands (1584- 
85), His conduct, even on the death of 
Essex, was such that no reproach is 
recorded against him. B.L.J 

The Writings in Verse and Prose, cd. A. B. 
Grosart (1872); R. M. Sargent, At the Court of 
Queen Elizabeth: tlu life and lyTtcs of Sir E, D. 
(1935)- J.R.B. 

Dyer, John (^Llanfynydd 13 VIII 1699; 
coMiss Ensor; ti7s8), English poet. After 
a period as a solicitor’s clerk and as an 
itinerant painter he became vicar of 
Calthorp, Lcics., in 1741. He aftei^vards 
held several Lincolnshire livings; 1752, 
LL.B., Cambridge, by royal mandate. 
Best remembered for his poem, ‘Grongar 
Hill’, which first appeared in A New 
Miscellany (1726); then, in Miscellaueotss 
Poems and Translations (ed. Savage, 1726); 
and in its final version in Miscellaneous 
Poems (cd. Lewis, 1726). Dyer’s verse has 
freshness and some charm. 

The Ruins of Rome, a poem (1740); The 
Fleece^ a Poem, in four books (1757); Poems, 
viz, Grongar Hill, The Ruins of Rome, The 
Fleece ... {1761); Poetical Works . . . (carefully 
corrected) (1765); Poems . . . (1770); The 
Poetical Works of Mark Akenside and j, D,, ed. 
R. A. Wilmott (1855); The Poems ofj, Z>., ed. 
E. Thomas (1903). 

S. Johnson, Lives of tlu Poets, III, cd. G. 
Birkbeck Hill (1905); G. Greever, ‘The 'IVo 
Versions of Grongar HUl\ in Jour. Eng. and 
Ger. Philol., XVI (1917); H. S. Hughes, ‘ J- D. 
and the Countess of Hertford in Mod. Philol., 
XXVII (1930). C.P. 

Dygasifiskl, Tomasz Adolf, pseud. Dygos 
(•Niegoslawicc 7 111 1839; fGrodzisk 3 
VI 1902), Polish author. A democrat and 
pessimist, he realistically described Polish 
life and portrayed oninials with the same 
understanding as Kipling. 

Novex-S: Pan J^zej Piszczalski (2 voU, 
1890); As (1896); Za3<ic (1900); Gody zycia 
(1902; Le banmut de la vie, tr. M. Baron- 
Guihomard and J. A. Teslar, 1937 ).—Short 
Stories: Z sidl, p6l i las6w (2 vols, 1887); 
Beldonek (1883); Na parUkim dtcorze (1887; 
Auf dem Edelhofe, tr. Dr Ruhe and A. 
Grabowaki, 1885).—Pimta (1948 fi.). 

Z. Waaitewslu, ‘A D/, in WspdUzthri 
(1923); Z« Szweykowski, DromaU D, (1938}; 

J* Topass, ‘A. D.\ in Visages d^Icrivains . . . 
(1930); W. Borowy, ‘O “Godach iycia’’ D-o\ 
in Tw6rc20<<5, XI (1946). S.S. 
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E admer (fc. 1124), biographer of 
St Anselm, was the precentor of 
Christ Church, Canterbury'. In 
1120 he was elected bishop of St Andrews 
but never took office. He wrote a history 
of his own times, the lives of SS. Bregwin, 
Diinstan, Oswald and Wilfrid, and a 
treatise on the Immaculate Conception. 
Opera Hislorica, ed. M. Rule (1884). 

A. Wilmart, ‘Edmeri Nova Opuscula De 
Sanctorum Vencratione ct Obsetv'atione’, in 
Rev. dcB Sciences Rcligicuses, 15 (1935). 

R.R.R. 

Earle, John, bishop of Worcester and 
Salisbury (•York 1601 ?; fOxford 17 XI 
1665), English clergyman, poet and 
Character writer. A friend of Falkland 
and tutor to Prince Charles, Earle became 
dean of Westminster (1660) after 16 years 
in exile. Valued as a good man. his 
qualities appear in the wit and creative 
insight of his Characters. 

Micro-Cotmographie (1628, etc.); cd. E. 
Arber (1868); cd. H. Osborne (1933). 

G. Murphy, Bibliography of English 
Charaeter-Dooks 1608-1700 (1925). B.L.J. 

Eberhard vod Cersne {ft. c. 1400), Ger> 
man allegorist. Canon of Minden; author 
(apart from some lyrics) of Der Minna 
Regel (1404), a free adaptation, within an 
allegorical and narrative framework, of the 
Tractatus Amoris of Andreas Capelianus. 

Der Miftne Regel von E. C. (lyrics in appen¬ 
dix), cd. Fr. X. Weber (1861). F.P.P. 

Eberbard von Gandersheim {fl. early 
13th century), Low German poet. Aa 
deacon and notary of Gandersheim he 
wrote a rhymed chronicle of the abbey, the 
first poem in Middle Low German 
(completed c. 1216). Expressly aimed at 
laymen, it shows the influence of popular 
tradition, in its prosodic technique also. 

Ed. L. Weiinnd, Mon. Germ. Hist., Dt. 
ChroH., II (1877); L, Wolff (1927). 

T. Dahiborg, Niederdt. Jahrb., 63/64^938). 

Eberlln von GUntzburg, Johann 
(•GOnzburg c. 1465; tWertheim after 
i 53 o)> German satirist. A Franciscan 
monk, he became an ardent follower of 
Luther. His Die is Bundesgenossen, 
though dedicated to Charles V, is a 
trenchant satire on the Roman church; 
it made a great impression and was bitterly 
attacked by Mumer. A brilliant preacher, 
Eberlin wrote many religious tracts, often 
extremely violent. 

Ed. L. Enders (3 volt, 1896-1902); seleo- 
tions ed. A. E. Berger {DeuUeh. Lit., Reih* 
193*); Letters, ed. 0 . Langguth. Arch, 
f. Reformationagesch., 31, 33. 


H. Werner, J. E. v. G. (1889) ;J. H. Schmidt, 
Die 15 Bundesgenossen des J. E. v. G. (Diss. 
Leipzig, 1900); H. Ahrens, Die religiSsen, 
nalionalen u. sozialen Gedanken Eherlins (Diss. 
Hamburg, 1939). O.G.D. 

Ebers, Georg (♦Berlin 1 HI 1837; fTut- 
zing 7 VIII i8g8), German Egyptologist 
and novelist, whose discovery of the Ebers 
papyrus (1873) transformed the study of 
Egyptology. Retiring early through ill 
health he poured his learning into cultural 
best-sellers of international repute in their 
day, conventional romances whose chief 
virtue lay in their highly wrought archaeo> 
logical settings. 

Eine dgyptisehe Kdnigstochter (1864); Homo 
sum (1878); Die Sehuestern (1880): Kleopatra 
(i 9 ^e).--Gesammelte Werke(32 volt, 1893-97); 
Historical Romances of G. E., tr. D. Appleton 
(i 9 « 5 ). 

Otto Kraus, Der Professorenroman (1884); 
R. Gosche, G. E., der Forscher und DUhter 
(1887). H.A.P. 

Ebert* Johann Arnold (*HBmburg 8 II 
1723; tBrunswick 19 III 1795), German 
translator. A master at the Carolinum 
school, Brunswick, Ebert was a friend of 
Klopstock, who dedicated an ode to him, 
and of Lessing and Eschenburg. A good 
translator, he published the German 
version of Young’s Night Thoughts (1751). 

Translations ; Episteln und Vermischte 
Gedichte (2 vols, 1789).—Glover’s Leonidas 
(*749)5 Ubersetzungen einiger poelischen und 
pTosaischen Arbeiten der besten englischen 
SchriftsteUer (2 vols, 1754-56). 

W. Crcizcnach, in Allgem. dtsche Biogr., 
vol, 5 (1877). H.B.G. 

Eble n de Ventadom (e. 1100-40), 
Proven9al troubadour. Contemporary 
sources present this noble of Limousin as a 
lavishly generous protector of the poets. 
None of his own poetry has been preserved. 
According to Marcabru—and Bemait de 
Ventadom whose songs were addressed 
to Eble’s wife and who was his pupil—Eble 
was the leader of the new school of courtly 
love founded by Guilhem of Aquitaine. 

R.R.B. 

Eble* Goi* Peire and EUaa d’Usgel(j7. c, 
1x90-1240), Provengal troubadours of the 
family of the lords of Ussel; the first three 
were brothers, Elias their cousin. iUl 
wrote temons and partimens, which are 
typical examples of Provene^ occasional 
verse. We possess eamos and pastortltu 
written by Gui. 

H. Csrstens, Die Tenstonen out dem Kreise 
der Trobadors G., E., E. und P. d'U. (19x4); 
J. Audlau, Les poihet des quatre troubadours 
d' Usttl (I94«). R.R 3 . 
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Ebner, Margarethe (•Donauworth 1291; 
tMcdingen 1351)* German mystic. One 
of a number of nuns who wrote ecstatically 
of their religious experiences (Offenbarun- 
geti^ 1344 ff.). Her correspondence wjth 
the lay-preachcr Heinrich von Nordlingcn 
and others is the oldest preser\'ed in the 
German language. 

Ph. Sirauch, M. E. u. Heim. v. <V. (1882); 
W. Oehl, Di. Mystikerbrie/< (1931); modern¬ 
ized, H. Wilms (1928). F-P.P. 

Efa dc Queirds: sec Queifos, Jos^ 

^lARIA DE E^A DE. 

Echeverriot Esteban (♦Buenos Aires 2 
IX 1805; t^I<^ntcvideo 19 I 1851), 
Argentinian poet. On his return from 
Paris (1826—30) he introduced the romantic 
movement to his native countr>'. He 
believed it necessary' to achieve cultural os 
well as political independence from Spain, 
and was one of the earliest to substitute 
French cultural leadership for that of 
Madrid. His early work was greatly in¬ 
fluenced by Byron and, to a slight extent, 
by German romantiepoetry, known in trans¬ 
lation. La cautiva (‘The Captive Maid*) 
sets a conventional love fable in the local 
setting of the desert. It is not great poetry, 
but achieved fame in Spain as well as at 
home. Echeverrfa was a firm opponent of 
Rosas and formed a political society for 
which he wrote the prose essay El dogma 
socialista. 

Elvira o la ttotia dtl Plata (1832); Lot 
comuelos (1834); Rimas (1837, including La 
Cautiva^ frequently pub. since alone and tr. 
into Gcr.); Cantos a Mayo (1844); La Guitarra 
(1849); Obras eompUtas (5 vols, 1870). 

E.Sa. 

Eckermann, Johann Peter (♦Winsen 
21 IX 1792; 009 XI 1831 Johanna Bertram 
(t30 IV 1834); tWeimar 3 XII 1854), 
German writer. Grew up in poverty and, 
attracting Goethe*s attention with his 
second book, became his unpaid assistant, 
living thereafter in the shadow of the great 
man and of the complete edition of his 
works. His selfless absorption bore fruit 
in his Oisprluhe, composed from notes 
taken with Goethc^s permission from 1824 
onwards—a noble portrait, which for 
truth to the spirit of its subject ranks with 
Boswell's Jofwon. 

GtdichU (1821); Beitrage zur Poesie mit 
betonderer Hinwisung ouf Goethe (1824); 
G^rdche mit Goethe in den Utzten Jahren 
seines Lebem (1836; Cotwersatiom tcith Eeher^ 
mann, tr. J. Goebel, 1925 ); Gediehu (1838). 

J. Petersen, Die Enutehung der Eckemam- 
tchen Gesprdehe und ihre ClaubuUrdigkeit 


(1924); H. H- Houben, J. P, E., sein Leben fur 
G. (1925); E. Buuticr, Essnvs urn Goethe, II 
(^<>471 ' II.A.P. 

Eckhart» ‘ AIeistef * (•Hochheim. nr 
Gotha c. 1260; 1 13^7). German theologian, 
the greatest of the medieval mystics. 
Studied in Strasbourg and Paris (Alagistcr 
*3^2); head of the Dominican province 
Saxonia 1303-11 ; condemned a heretic in 
1326. He was, when his theology’ had 
passed through the more ‘poeticaP works 
of Suso and the sermons of Tuuler, the 
most important figure in Gcmian religious 
life before Luther. In popular devotional 
literature Eckhart appears as a semi- 
legendary ‘learned Doctor of Paris* who 
admits himself ignorant beside the un¬ 
schooled but pious soul he has catechized 
(docta ignorantia). 

The problem of E.-scholarship is the canon 
of his works: see J. M. Clark, The Great 
German MystUs (1949) p. 7 ff. and p. 34 on 
the state of two projected editions, the more 
scholarly of which was sabotaged by the Nazis. 
C. dc B. Evans, Meister Eckhart (tr. 1924) is 
based on F. Pfeiffer's Deutsche Mysiiker (4ih 
ed. 1924) and should be used with equal 
caution. F.P.P. 

Eddius (yi, 71 1 - 30 » sumamed Stephanus, 
came to Northumbria with Bishop Wilfrid 
in 669 to introduce the Roman method of 
chanting. After Wilfrid's condemnation 
in 702, Eddius accompanied him to Rome 
and was present at his death at Ripen in 
709- 

The Li/e of Bishop Wilfrid^ cd. B. Colgrave 
(1927); B. W. Wells, -Eddi's Life of Wilfrid*, 
Eng. Hist. Rev., VI (1891). R.R.R. 

Edcistadtf David (♦Kaluga, Russia 9 V 
1866; tColorado, USA 17 X 1892), one of 
the earliest Yiddish socialist-revolutionary 
poets. He started writing in Russian; at 
nine wrote poetry and at t\vclve was first 
published. He left 1882 for USA and 
was later active in the anarchist movement 
in New York, editing several publications 
and periodicals. 

Collection of his poetry and political writings 
pub. Arbcter-Frajnd (London, 1910). J.S. 

Edgeworth^ Maria (♦Bourton Abbots, 
Oxon, X I 1767; fEdgeworthstown, Co. 
Lon^ord 22 V 1849), novelist; daughter 
of Richard Lovell Edgeworth, Irish land¬ 
lord and M.P. She began her litcraxy 
career by writing stories for her father's 
large family by four wives. Her novels 
are didactic and stilted but contain much 
accurate recording of contemporary life. 
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A pioneer of the Irish regional novel, she 
influenced Scott and Turgenev. 

Castle Rackrent (1800); Belinda (1801); 
Tales from Fashionable Life (1809-12); 
Ormond (1817). 

Helen Zinuncm, M, E. (1883). R.McH. 

Edgren, A. C.: sec Lhffler. 

Edward^ 2nd Duke op York (•Norwich ? 
c. 1373; CO Philippa, daughter of Lord 
Mohun of Dunster; fAgincourt J4is)» 
translated into English, under the title 
The Master of Ganie, Gaston de Foix's 
famous hunting manual, Lit re de la Chasse. 

Ed. W. A. and F. BailHc-Grohman (i909)« 

R.W.B. 


Edwards, Charles (•Llansilin, Denbigh¬ 
shire 1628; CO c. 1650; tafter I VII 1691), 
Welsh prose writer. A scholar of Jesus 
College, Oxford, he devoted himself to 
preaching, studying and writing and the 
editing of Welsh religious books. From 
x666, when he separated from his wife, he 
spent much of his time in Oxford and in 
London. The argument of his chief 
work, ‘the history of the Christian faith 
and its virtue \ is developed with precision 
and assurance; the work abounds in images 
which not only lighten the style but enlarge 
and enrich the meaning. 

Y Ffydd Ddi-ffuant (1667; rev. and en¬ 
larged ed. 1671; again rev. and enlarged, 1677; 
cd. G. J. Williams, 1936); Fatherly Instnutiom 
... (tr. from the Christian Fathers) uith an 
appendix . . . Cildas Minimus (1686); An 
Afflicted Man^s Testimony (i6gx)^ 

S. Lewis, Ysgrifau Dydd Mereher (x945)» 
‘Arddult C. in Efrydiau Catholig, 4 

(1949)* B.Re. 


Edwards, Jonathan (•East Windsor, 
Conn. 5 X 1703; 001727 Sarah Pierpont; 
tPrinceton 22 III 1758), American clergy* 
man and mystic. A precocious youth, he 
attended Y^e, then studied theology. He 
is remembered as a hell-fire Cdvinist 
preacher. But more important were his 
metaphysical dissertations on the problem 
of evil, the freedom of the will and the 
roots of religious experience. Shortly 
before his death, he became president of 
the College of New Jersey (now Princeton). 

A Treatise Concerning Religious Affections 
(1746); A Careful and Strict Enquiry of 
That Freedom of Will . . . (1754); The Great 
Christian Doctrine of Original Sin Defended 
(1738),—S. E. Dwight, Ti%e Works of President 
E,: With a Memoir of His Life (xo vols, 
1829-30). 

O. E. Winslow, B.: A Biography (1940); 
A. C. McGiffert, E. (1932)* H.L.C. 


Edwards, Richard (•1523?; fX 1566), 
English poet and dramatist. As Master of 
the Children of the Chapel Royal, Edwards 
was responsible for presenting plays at 
court; his only surviving play is the tragi¬ 
comedy Damon and Pythias (1571). He 
also wrote verse and compiled an anthology 
of early 16th-ccntury poetry, The Paradys 
of Daynty Devyses (1576). 

L. Dradner, Life and Poems of B. (1927). 

J.B.B. 


Edwards, Thomas, better known as Twm 
0*R Nant (•Pcnparchcll Isaf, Denbigh¬ 
shire I 1738/9; 001763 Elizabeth Hughes; 
tDenbigh 3 IV 1810), Welsh poet, author 
of * interludes * (a traditional type of popular 
drama in which a serious theme was 
interspersed with a stereotype farce), and 
small-holder, haulier, mason, stone-cutter, 
toll-keeper, innkeeper and actor. His 
occasional verse is in the old bardic metres 
and in song metres. 

Y Farddoneg Fabilonaidd ; Cyfoeth a Thytodi ; 
Tri Chydymaith Dyn (1769); Pedair Colofn 
Guladuriaeth (1786); Pleser a Gofid (1787); 
Tri Chryfion Byd; Gardd 0 Gerddi (1790); 
Cybydd^dod ac Oferedd (1870); Gteasth Turn 
o*r Nantf ed. I. Foulkes (1889); Hunangojiant 
a Llythyrau Ttcm o*r Nant, cd. G. M. Ashton 
(1948); ‘ Interliwd ynghylch Cain ac Abel*, ed. 
G. M. Ashton, in BxUl. Board Celtic Stupes, 

xni (1949). 

O. Williams, Bibliography of Denbighshire, 3 
(1937) » Williams, Twm o*r Nant 

(1911); A. Watkin Jones, ‘The Interludes of 
Wales . . in Bull. Board Celtic Studies, IV 
(1928); G. G. Evans, ‘Yr Anterlhvt Gym^aeg^ 
in L16n Cymru, I (1950). B.Re. 


EfTcn^ Justus van (•Utrecht 21 II 1684; 
001732 Elisabeth S. Andriessen; 
t*s-Hcrtogenbosch 18 IX 1735), Dutch 
prose writer; for a long time private tutor, 
27x5 and 1727 ambassadorial secretary in 
Britain, from 1732 clerk at the government 
store houses. He wrote his first essays 
in French but those comprising his chief 
work are written in a lively, natural Dutch. 


Le Spectateur franfois (1725); De 
Hollandswe Spectator (12 vols, 1731-35). 

W. Zuydam, J. u. £. (2922); J« £. Brown. 
‘Goldsmith's indebtedness to Voltaire and 
J. v. in Mod. Philo!. (1926); W. J. B* 
Pienaar, English influences in Dut^ literature 
and o. £. as intermedia^ (1929); E. J« van 
Dam Gras, ‘J. v. £.', in oundel de Vooys 
(2940). J.W.W. 


Efratl^ JossBF (•Troplowitz 1770; fRati* 
bor 1804), Hebrew dramatist. His drama, 
Meluchat Shatd, describes the struggle in 
Saul's heart during the last years of his 
reign. YJl. 
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Eftimiy^ Patriarch : see Tarkovsky, 
EmMiY. 

Egan, Pierce, the Elder (•London? 1772; 
\ibid. 3 III 1849), English sporting 
journalist and historian of the ring, popular 
for spirited reports of races and fights: the 
Cruikshanks illustrated his Pleasures 0/ 
London. 

Boxiana: or Sketches of Modern Pugilum 
(1818-24) > Life in London or the Day and Night 
Scenes of Jerry Haxethom Esq. and . . . in their 
. . . Sprees through the Metropolis (i8ai); 
Pierce Egan's Book of Sports and Mirror of 
Li/r (1832). 

J. C. Hotton, Preface to Life in London 
(1870); \V, M. Thackeray, Roundabout Papers. 

R.M.H. 

Egen von Bamberg {ft. 13^0-40), Ger¬ 
man poet (probably of Bamberg) knotMi by 
some 350 lines of verse {Klage der Mirtne^ 
das Herz) and a reputation for mastery in 
the art of * gebtUmte Rede * (wilfully obscure 
diction laden with extravagant metaphors 
and similes). 

O. Mordhorst, E. v. B. und die 'geblamte 
Rede' (1911). F.P.P. 

Eggers Brothers, Friedrich (•Rostock 27 
XI i829;tBerlin ii VIII 1872) and Karl 
(•Rostock 7 VII 1826; fWamemUndc x8 
VII 1900), Low German poets. Fried¬ 
rich, art-historian at Berlin University, 
wrote Gedichte (1873) and, together with 
Karl, a lawyer in Rostock, a volume of 
lyrics and ballads, Trenisen {* Com-flowers *, 

1875)- 

E. Strenge, in Mitt. Quickbom, XIII Ooio)* 

G.C. 

Eggleston, Edward (•Vcvay, Ind. 10 XII 
1837; 001858 Ltazic Snider, C01891 

Frances Goode; tNew York 2 IX 1902), 
American novelist and historian. He 
wrote novels of Indian life and of the 
primitive settlements in the middle border 
states. 

The Hoosier SchooUMasUr (1871); Tl^e 
Circuit Rider (1674); Roxy (1878); Tfe 
SchooLBoy (1883); A History of the Umted 
States and Its People (1888). 

W. P. Randcl, F. E.: Author of'The Hotter 
SchooUMaster' (1946). H.L.C. 

Ehrcnsvfird, Carl August, Couh^ 
(•Stockholm 5 V X745; tOrebro 21 V 
1800), Swedish soldier, artist and phi¬ 
losopher. He was an advoMte of 
neo-classicism, which he probably first 
encountered in France; and later, more 
forcibly, in Italy. The new doctnne was 
propagated—not without discrimination 

28 


in Resa till Italien 1780, 17S1, 1782 (1786) 
and in his best-known work Defria konsiers 
filosofi (1786). His philosophic criteria at 
first reflect the materialism of Montesquieu 
and Locke, aftenvards veering to Leibniz’s 
more dynamic view. Ehrensvard’s con¬ 
cise, somewhat unsystematic style is often 
obscure, but is lightened by frequent 
aphorisms on Swedish and Italian tempera¬ 
ment and milieu. 

Samlade SkrifUr, ed. C. Eichom (1866), G. 
Bcrgh (2 vols, 1922-25). 

K. Warburg. C./3. f. (1893). C.H.K. 

Eichendorff, Joseph Freiherr von 
(•Schloss Lubowitz, Silesia 10 III 1788; 
CC1814 Luisc V. L.irisch; fNeisse 26 XI 
1857), German poet. Educated by tutors 
on his father's estate till 1801 when he and 
his brother Wilhelm were sent first to 
Breslau, then Halle. In Heidelberg (1807) 
he was influenced by the romantics, par¬ 
ticularly Gdrres and Loeben, and in Vienna 
(1810) made contact with Friedrich and 
Dorothea Schlegcl. He entered the Prus¬ 
sian civil service in 1816 and resigned in 
1844 from the administration of Roman 
Catholic aflfairs in the Kultusministeritim. 
EichendorfTs lyrics, though narrow in 
range, show a balance and perfect relation 
between form and matter rarely found 
except in Goethe; they were the expression 
of a serene inner life securely founded in 
faith, combined with delight in the outer 
world—as is the light-hearted spontaneity 
of his Novelle Aus deni Leben eines Tauge- 
uichts. These are his enduring works, but 
he wrote much besides, with varying 
success: satires, tragedies, narrative poems, 
translations from Spanish, and, in his 
later years, histories of literature. 

Poems: Gedichte (1837); Julian (1853), 
Robert und Cuiseard (1855); Lucius (iSs?)-— 
Novellen: Ahnung und Gegemiart (1815); 
Aus dent Leben eines Taugenichls {tilt \ The 
Happy-go-lucky, tr. Mrs. A. L. Wister, 1889); 
Das Marmorbild (1826; The Marble Statue, tr. 
F. E. Pierce, 1927); Das Schloss Durande 
(1837); Die Gliicksritter (1841): Krieg den 
Philistem (1824); Maierbedu GlQck und Ende 
(1827).— Plays: Eaelin von Romano (1828); 
Der Letzte Held ton Marienburg (1830); I>ie 
Freier (1833).— Miscellaneous: Vber Press- 
/redieit (1832); Vber die ethisehe und religiSse 
Bedeulung der neueren romantisehen Poesie in 
Deutschland U847); Geschichte der poelischen 
Literatur Deutschlands (1857).— Sdmtliehe 
Werke, ed. W. Kosch (12 vols, 1908 IT.). 

H. V. Eichendorff, J. v. E., sein Leben und 
seine Schri/ten (1864; cd. K. v. Eichendorff 
and W. Kosch, 19*3); H. Brandenburg,7- E. 
(1922): Eichendorff-Kaleruier, ed. W. Kosch 
(19 vols, 1910-29); Aurora (12 vols, 1929-43)* 

H.A.P. 
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Eike von Repgowe (•Rcppichau, Anhalt* 
ft, c. 1180-1235)* author of the Sachsen^ 
Spiegel, a comprehensive account of German 
customary law, widely used in N. Germany 
and imitated elsewhere; probably also the 
compiler (from various sources) of the 
Sachsische Weltchronik, 

Scchsenspiegcl, cd. K. A. Eckhardt (1933); 
modernized, H. C. Hirsch (1936-39); HWr- 
chroftik, in germ, hist., D(. Chrott., 11 

(*877). 

K. A. Eckhardt. Die Entstehungszeit des 
Sachsenspiege/s und der Sdchsischen Welt^ 
chronik (^1931). F.P.P. 

Eilhart von Oberg (•nr Brunswick;/?, r. 
1170 or 1180)* author of the first German 
Tristan epic. Whether he wrote before or 
after Heinrich von Vcldeke is uncertain. 
Of his Trisirant only about 1,000 lines are 
preserved* but the work of elaborators* a 
Czech redaction and the prose novel 
(printed in 1484) show that his source was 
the (lost) O.Fr. estoirc, which he translated 
consert'atively* having little understanding 
of atnour courtois (see Gottfried v. 
Strassburg). 

K. Wagner, E. v. O. (1924); F. Lichtenstein* 
E. V. O. (1877; the fragments and the clabor* 
ated texts; still indispensable); F. Pfaff* Tr. u. 
Is. Prosarotfian des is.yh. (1881). 

H. Kiippcr, Bibliographie zur Tristan^Sage 
(1936); Schbppcrlc, Tr. and Is. (a vols, 
1913); F, Ranke* Tr. u. Is. {1925). F.P.P. 

Einhard (c. 770-“84o)* biographer of 
Charlemagne. Of noble parentage (Main 
valley) he studied at Fulda (c. 788^1) and 
under the name Bczaleel (Exod, 31,2 seq.) 
was in charge of building projects at the 
court of Charlemagne. He served success¬ 
fully with Louis the Pious. Retiring to 
his estate Scligcnstadt (Odcnwald), he 
there imposed (inter alia) the Vita Caroli 
Magni (c. 820)* in conscious emulation of 
Suetonius—one of the main works of the 
'Carolingian revival’. 

Ed. O. Holder-Egger (1927); tr. A. J. 
Grant, Early Lives 0/ Ch, (1905). 

A. J. Grant* Eginhart, etc. (1922); H. Pyritz, 
•Das KarUbild E.s’* in Dt. Vicrtcljhrsschr. XV 
(1838); G. Baescckc* •Karlische Ren.** ibid. 
XXIII (1949). F.P.P. 

Ehdmeni^, Fr^cesc Cc. 1340; ti4O90i 
Catalan theologian and writer. Studied at 
the university of Lleida (Lerida) and then 
at Cologne^ Paris, Oxford and Toulouse. 
He w'as at the papal court and was on 
friendly terms with the contemporary 
Ca^lan kings. As a Franciscan friar he 
resided for 25 years in Valencia, until 
appointed bishop of Elna in Roussillon 
(1408). He was a prolific writer, second 


only to Ramon Lull. His greatest work is 
El Crestia (1381-86), an encyclopaedia of 
all the aspects of man as a Christian. Only 
four of the projected 13 books are extant— 
the first (origins of Christianity)* the second 
and third (morals) and the twelfth, a 
political treatise on the government of a 
republic. The Libre de les Dorns is a study 
of the condition of women from girlhood 
to married and religious life. Other books 
on theology and m>*sticism arc Vida de 
yesuehrist, Libre dels Angels, Pastor ale and 
Scala Dei. His prose is clear* direct* 
studded with anecdotes, and invaluable as a 
reflection of contemporary life, public and 
private, and political thought and practice. 

J.M.B.i R, 

Ejima Kiseki* pseud, of Ejima Shicb- 
TOMO, also known as Ejima Ichirocmon 
(•Kyoto 1667; iibid. 1736)* Japanese 
novelist. The son of a Kyoto grocer, he 
wasted his inheritance by luxurious living 
and took up writing for a living. In 1699 
he became an associate of Ando Js$h5 in 
writing popular novels for a publishing- 
house which Jishd owned and the two 
gained rapid success and produced a steady 
succession of books to satisfy public 
demand. In 1712 Kiseki quarrelled with 
Jishd and published his books in a rival 
publishing-house of his own, but joined 
him again in 1719 and continued to 
work in co-operation with him until his 
death. A large number of their writings 
were published in their Joint names* but 
it is certain that Kiseki wrote most of these. 
The novels which he wrote were in the 
same tradition as those of Ibara Saikaku, 
dealing with the Ufe of the detni-monde, 
with graphic and humorous accounts of the 
courtesans and their amorous adventures. 

Sehen musxmu katagi (1716); Kokusenya 
Minch^ Taiheiki (1717). 

H. S. Hibbet* •£. K. and his KatQgLmono\ 
in Harvard Jour. As. Stud., 14 (1951). 

E.B.C. 

Ekiken: see Kaibara Ekiken. 

Ekkehart I (•900/10; t973)» nionk and 
finally dean of the Alemannic monastery 
of St Gall. Critics ore uncertain of the 
extent to which his Waliharitu manu fortis 
(a work of his youth known to have been 
conceived as an essay in the Virgilian epic 
style) preserved a genuine Germanic 
•Heldensage’ fof Walther and Hildegunde, 
cf. the Anglo-Saxon Waldere). Such 
doubts do not make it less readable. This 
Ekkehart and Ekkehart the Cotirtier (to^) 
are rolled into one in Schefiel’s novel 

<x8s5)- 
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Ed.: K. Sirccker (and ed. 1^24) and H. 
Althof (text 1899, commcniar>* 1908). Gcr. 
tr. Althof (1925) and P. \. Wintcrfeld. Dt. 
Dichter des Uit. ^lA. (1922). 

F. J. E. Raby, Secular Poetry, I, 262 seq. ; 
(1934); J. M. Cbrk, The Abbey of St Gall 
(1926); K. Stackmann, ‘ Forschunpsbcricht \ 
in Kuphorion» XLV (1950); O. Schumunn. in 
Anz. f. dt. Alt., 65 (1951). F P.P. 

Ekkehart IV 980; “fc. 1060), dean of 
St Gall. He was the author of a Liber 
Benedictionum, religious verses for school 
u6e» but, above all, of the Casus Sancti 
Gain, a lively, if not always reliable, 
account of the history of the abbey 

J. Egli, Der liber benedictionum Ekkeharts 
IV (1909); Casus S. Gain, ed. G. Meyer v. 
Knonau (1877). F.J.E.R. 

Ekken: see Kaibara Ekiken. 

Eknath (fA.D. i6o8)» Marathi writer of 
hymns in honour of the god Vithobi of 
Pandharpur. He came from Paithan in 
the Deccan. Though a Brahmin, he 
committed the then unheard-of act of 
dining with an outcastc. 

N. Macnicol, Psalms 0/ the Alardthd Saints 
(1923). H.G.R. 

Eleutherophilos: see Linschoten, Pau-^ 

LUS. 

Elgstrttxn^ Per (^Kronoborgs iSn 24 XII 
1781; tStockholm 28 X 1810), Swedish 
poet and pamphleteer. He considerably 
influenced Swedish neo-romanticism in 
the early 19th century, being the first to 
adopt Schelling’s system of objective 
idealism. He had much in common with 
C. J. L. Almquist. 

Samlade vitterhetsarbetert aj Per Bl^stfdm 
Qch G. Ingetgren, ed. P. HanscUi (i860). 

S# Magnusson, Det romantisha genombrotut i 

Aurora/drbundet C.H.K. 

Eliade^RadulescU) Ion : see Heliade- 
Radul£scu. 

Ellas d’Ussel: see Ebls d*Ussel. 

Ellas, Willem, aUas Willem Vrancx, 
i6th*century Dutch poet in the Rederijkcr 
tradition, factor of the Chamber of 
Rhetoric, ‘ De Lelie * at Diest. He wrote 
the remarkable Cluyt van Tielebuys. 

L. Willems, 'De dicstcrschc rederijkcr W. 
E.\ in Oedenkboek A. Vermeylen (1932). 

J.J.M. 

EUe of Winchester, laih-century ^glo- 
Norman poet. He translated the DisHcha 
Catanis (see Cato). 

EUeU de Wincestre, eines Anonymm xmd 
Ever arts tihertragungen der Disticha Catanis ^ 
ed. E. Stengel (i886). M.F.L. 


Elijah of Wilna: sec Wilna, Elijah. 

Eliot, George, pen-name of Mary Ann 
Evans {•Arbury Farm, Warv\icks 22 XI 
1819; 001880 J. \V. Cross; +London 22 
XII 1880), English novelist. George 
Eliot spent her youth looking after her 
father’s household in Warwickshire, read¬ 
ing widely and acquiring a knowledge of 
classical and European languages. Her 
friendship with Charles Bray brought her 
into contact with new ideas and forced 
her to reconsider her religious beliefs. On 
her father’s death (1849) she became 
assistant editor of The Westminster 
Review (1851-53), making the acquain¬ 
tance of John Chapman and Herbert 
Spencer. From 1854 until his dcatli m 
1878 she lived with G. H. Lewes who did 
much to encourage her creative powers. 
Her literary apprenticeship was served in 
translation and criticism, but in 1857 she 
made her d6but as a novelist with three 
stories in Blackwood’s Magazine. 

George Eliot’s tolerance and largeness 
of mind gives a deep humanity to all her 
novels. Her early work is largely autobio¬ 
graphical in its treatment of English rural 
life and of the experiences of childhood. 
Her gift for comedy blends with a com¬ 
mand of pathos to lend warmth to her 
characterization; and to her firm moral 
sense, with its emphasis on duty and 
renunciation, her plots owe both their 
dramatic intensity' and their seriousness. 

'I'hc freshness of the first novels is 
lacking in the later, where historical 
documentation and philosophical issues 
engaged her attention for their own sake, 
but in Muldletnarch these preoccupations 
arc successfully adjusted to the interest of 
plot and character. The first English 
novelist to draw ' intellcctuar men, she 
had great range in portraiture. Middle^ 
march is a study of the Victorian age, not 
merely of' provincial life \ and docs justice 
to its greatness. 

No\"ELS: Scenes from Clerical Life (2 vols, 
1858); Adam Bede (3 vols, 1859); The Mill on 
The Floss (3 vols, i860); Silas Marner (1861); 
Romola (3 vols, 1863); Felix Holt, the Radical 
{3 vols, x866); Middlemarch (4 vols, 1871-72); 
Daniel Deronda (4 vols, 1876).— Translations 
AND Essays : D. F. Strauss, The Life of Jesus 
Critic^y Examined, tr. by Nlarian Evans (3 
vob, 1846); L. Feuerbach, The Essence of 
Christianity, tr. by Marian Evans (2854); 
Impressions of Theophrastus Such (1879); Essays 
ana Leaves from a Notebook, cd. C. L. Lewes 
(1884).— Verse: The Spanish Gypsy (1866); 
The Legend of Jubal and Other Poems (1874).— 
Collected works (20 vols, 1876-80; Illustr. 
Copyright cd., 21 vols, 2908). 

J. W. Cross, G. E*s Life, as related in her 
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LetUrs and'Journals (3 vols, 1885); M. Blind, 
G. E. (1883); O. Browning, Life of G. E. 
(1890); L. Stephen, G. E. (1902); M. H. 
Dcakin, The Early Life of G. E. {1913!; E. S. 
Haldane, G. E. and Her Timet (1927); A. H. 
Paterson, G. E.’s Family Life and Letters 
(1928); A- T. Kitchcl, George Letces and G. E. 
(1934); G. S. Haight, G. E. and John Chapman 
(1940); Gerald Bullctt, G. E. and her Novels 
(1947); Joan Bennett, G. E.: Her Mind and her 
Art (1948).—Articles on G. E. in F. W. H. 
Myers, Essays Modern (1883); Henry James, 
'The Life of G. E.‘ and 'Daniel Dcronda, 
A Conversation’, in Partial Portraits (1888), 
‘The Poetry of G. E.’, in Vietvs and Reviews 
(1908); Virginia Woolf, The Common Reader 
(1925): F. R. Leavis, The Great Tradition 

(1948)- RF. 

Elisabeth, Countess of Nassau-Saar- 
brOckbn (1397-1456) compiled a scries of 
German prose ‘novels’, Loher (=Lothar) 
titid Mailer, Hug Schapler, Herpin, Sibilla 
(all by 1437), using stories and motifs from 
French chansons de geste and their prose 
derivatives. It is difficult for us to believe 
that they were not intended as burlesques: 
often reprinted in the i6th century, they 
finally joined the chapbooks. 

Hug Schapler, cd. H. Kindermann (Dt. Lit. 
in Ennv.-Reihcn, 1928); further biblio. 
details in G. Ehrismann, Gesch. d. dt. Lit. . . . 
des MAs. {Sehlussbd., 1935); W. Liepe, E. v. 
N.-S. (1920); L. Mackensen, Die dt. Volks- 
bUcher (1927). F.P.P. 

Elizabeth I, Queen of England and lre> 
land (•Greenwich 7 IX 1533; fRichmond 
24 III 1603). Tutored by Ascham, she 
could read the Greek Testament, 
Sophocles, Cicero, Livy and some of the 
early Christian Fathers. Her translations 
of Boethius, Plutarch {De Curiositate) and 
Horace (De Arte Poetica) show ability in 
verse and prose. B.L.J. 

Letters to James VI, 1582-1602, ed. J. 
Bruce (1849); Englishings of Boethius, Plutarch, 
Horace (1593). ftd. C. Pemberton, Early Eng. 
Text Soc. (>899). 

G. B. Riddicborough, ‘Queen Elizabeth’s 
Translations of Boethius’, in Jour. Eng. Ger. 
Philol. (1946). J.R.B. 

Elliott, Ebenezer (•Masborough 17 III 
1781; fGreat Houghton i XII 1849), 
English poet who dedicated his not in¬ 
considerable talent to vigorous passionate 
rhymes against the Com Laws. 

Village Patriarch (1829); Com Law Rhymes 
(1831); Love: A Poem (1831); Splendid Village, 
etc. (2 vols, 1850).— Works, ed. by son, E. 
Elliott (2 vols, 1876). 

J. Watkins, Life, Poetry and Letters of E. E. 
(1850): J. Scarlc, Memoirs of B. E. (1850). 

R.M.H. 


Ellis, George (“West Indies 1753; fiSis), 
English pamphleteer, historian and editor 
who contributed both to the WTiig satires, 
Rolliad (c. 1785) and, later. The Anti- 
Jacobin; a friend of Scott. 

Poetical Tales by Sir Gregory Gandes (1778); 
History of the Dutch Revolution (1789); ed. 
Specimens of the Early English Poets (1790), 
Specimens of the E. E. Romances (1792). 

H.An. 

Elster, Kwstian Mandbup (•Overhalla 
4 III 1841; 001874 Sanna Fasting; 

tTrondhjem 1881), Norwegian novelist 
and short-story writer. Elster achieved 
posthumous fame with his novel Farlige 
Folk (1881), and, although his earlier short 
stories and sketches had been favourably 
received, he failed, largely by reason of a 
morbid lack of self-confidcnce, to establish 
himself as a writer. Fantasy versus 
reality is the central problem in his work. 

Tora Trondal (1879); Udvalgte Fortal- 
linger, cd. A. Kielland (1881 ).—Samlet 
Skrifler (2 vols, 1903). R.G.P. 

Elstob, Elizabeth (•Newcastle on Tyne 
29 IX 1663; t3 VI 1756), English author 
of an Anglo-Saxon grammar (1719) and 
translator of Hondly on the Nativity of St 
Gregory (1709). 

Mrs (Mary) Delany, Autobiography, ed. 
Lady Llanover (1861-62); G. B. Richardson, 
William and Elizabeth Elstob, the learned 
Sa.xonists (1847). R.M.H. 

Elyot, Sir Thomas (*1490?; ooafter 
1522 Mar^ret Abarrow; fzo HI 1546), 
English diplomatist and scholar, who 
helped to ‘augment our English tongue’ 
with his translations and Latin-English 
Dictionary (1538). He was a reluctant 
ambassador to Charles V of Spain (1531- 
32). The sound theory of education 
developed in his Governor (1531) shows an 
awareness of the ideal relationship between 
matter and style which is exemplified in 
his translations. B.LJ. 

The Boke named the Governor (1531), ed., 
with life and criticism, H. H. S. Croft (2 vols, 
1880), ed. F. Watson (1907); The Castel of 
Health (xs39). r«pr. faca. (1937); Of the Know¬ 
ledge which maketh a Wise Man (1533), ed. E. 
J. Howard (1946). 

D. T. Starnes, Sir T. E. (1933) ; J. Wortham, 
'Sir T. E. and the Translation of Prose’, in 
Hunt. Lib. Quart. (1948). J.R.B. 

El3rs, Edmund (*H8ccombe, Devonshire 
1634?; fafter 1707), English divine and 
poet who defended the Quakers in pam¬ 
phlets. A fellow of Balliol College, 
Oxford (i6ss). he edited H. More’s 
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Letters (1694) and translated Boethius 

(1674)- 

Dia Poentata (1655); Divine Poems (1658; 
^659); Miscellanea (1662). B.L.J. 

Emerson) Ralph Waldo (•Boston 25 V 
1803; 001829 Ellen Tucker (ti83i), 

CO 1 835 Lydia Jackson; fConcord* Mass. 
27 IV iSSz), American poet, essayist and 
philosopher. Following his long line of 
preacher ancestors, he attended Hazard 
and became a pastor; but resigned when he 
could not conscientiously administer the 
Eucharist. On his first trip to Europe he 
formed a life-long friendship with Carlyle. 
His productive years began when he re¬ 
married and settled in Concord; here he 
helped found the Transcendental Club 
and edited The Dial. His first book, 
Nature (1836), contains the gospel of his 
transcendental ideas. He was considered 
revolutionary when he gave the Harv'ard 
address, The American Scholar (1837), 
demanding independence in thought and 
art, emphasizing supreme self-reliance. 
Now famous, he produced two series of 
Essays (1841 and 1844); lectured through¬ 
out the West and abroad; published 
Representative Men (1850), testing the 
values of great men, and English Traits 
(*856), gracefully analysing British society. 
His social criticism culminates in The 
Conduct of Life (x86o). An experimental 
poet as well as philosopher, he was leader 
of the American renaissance. 

Poems (1847); Society and Solitude (1870); 
Selected Poems (1876); Natural History of the 
Intellect and Other Papers ( 1 893).— Collected : 
The Complete Works of R, W. E., cd. E. W. 
Emerson (jz vols, 1903-04); The Complete 
Essays and Other Writings of R. W. E., ed. D. 
Atkinson (1940).— Journals: The Journals of 
R. W. E,, cd. E. W. Emerson and W. E. Forbes 
(10 vols, 1909-J4); The Heart of E.^s Journals^ 
ed. B. Perry (1926).— Letters: The Corres¬ 
pondence of Thomas Carlyle and R. W. E., 
cd. C. E. Norton (z vols, 1883); The iMters 
of R. W. F., cd. R. L. Rusk (6 vols, 1039)* 

G. E. Woodberry, B. (1907); G. W. Cooke, 
E.: His Life^ Writings^ and PMtosophy (i88x); 
B. Perry, E. Today (1931). H.L.C. 

Emin, FBdor Alexandrovich (•Yugo¬ 
slavia? 173s?; fSt Petersburg 1770), the 
first Russian novelist at a time when 
Russian prose-fiction consisted mainly of 
translations. He went to Russia in 1761, 
learned the language, edited in 1769 the 
best satirical journal of that period, 
Adskaya Pochta (^Thc Hell Post*), and 
wrote seven didactic-adventurous novels. 
Some of them are modelled on Finelon's 
Let aventures de Tdldrruxttue. His Pis^ma 
Ernesty i Doravry (* Letters between 
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Emesta and Doravra\ 1766) shows a 
strong influence of Rousseau's La nouvelle 
HAcdse, 

A. Lyashchenko, Publitsisticheskiy element v 
romanakh Ernina (1898); V. V. Sipo%’sky, 
Ocherki iz islorit riuskogo romana, 1 (1909). 

J L. 

EminescU) Mihail, pseud, of Mihail 
Eminovici (•Boto$ani 13 or 15 I 1850; 
fBucharest bcmcen 3 and 15 VI 1889), 
a great Rumanian poet, though he ceased 
writing at the age of thirt>'-thrcc. While 
still a schoolboy in Cemautz (1865) some 
of his poems were printed in the Fantilia 
magazine. At sixteen he ran away for 
the second time with a company of 
strolling players whose prompter he was 
for three years. In 1869 he went to 
Vienna university and ihcnce with a 
' junimea’ scholarship to Berlin university 
(1872-74) but failed to take a degree at 
either. A poem of his, Venerea ft ^^adona^ 
published in Convorbiri Litcrarc (1870) 
attracted much attention. From 1877 to 
1883 he was one of the editors of the daily 
Timpul in Bucharest. He showed signs 
of insanity in 1883 but was cured and 
became assistant librarian at Jassy uni¬ 
versity until his first relapse (x886) when 
he was interned in Ncamtz monastery. 
After a short lucid intcr%*al he had another 
relapse (1889) and died shortly after, in 
tragic circumstances. 

Eminescu was a romantic dreamer whom 
extreme sensibility and powcrlessncss to 
face the ups and dotvns of life turned into a 
pessimist. He had the intellectual equip¬ 
ment of a great poet—culture and ideas. 
He was deeply interested in science and 
sociology. Bettveen two relapses he 
studied Sanskrit and actually left a Sans¬ 
krit grammar and a translation from Kant. 
He wrote 60 poems, two philosophical tales 
(Sdrmanul Dionis and Cesara), a novel 
(Geniu Pustiu)y fairy talcs (Fat frumos din 
lacrimd) and a great many articles on a 
wide range of subjects. Some of his 
poems and talcs have been translated into 
Wench, German, Italian and English. 

Foenx (1880. 6th cd. 1S92; other eds. 193S. 
1950; Gcr. trs: Der Abendstem (Luceafdrul) 
E. von Here, 18931 Cedkhte, Tccoupa, 1893; 
DeuUche Vbertragungen am den Dichtungeti des 
Poe ten E., 190X; Cedichte, M. W. Schrofi, 
1913 I Queltfues polsies de F., tr. A. G. Soutzo, 
X9II; Pohnes, tr. P. Nicolescu, 193^5 Pohnes 
choisis, tr. R. P. Barral, 1934 ; HypMon 
(Luceafdrul), tr. P. Lahovary, 1943; Po^rns, tr. 
E. Pankhurst and I, O. Stcfanovici, 1930); 
Prosa ft versuri (x8go; Der arme Dsonis 
(Sdrmamd Dionis), Gcr. tr. Saniclcvici and 
W. Majerezik, Bucharest, 1904; Novellen, 
tr. M. W. Schroff, Cracow, 1913). 
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N. Petrascu, E.» Studiu critic (1891); M. 
Dragomircscu, Critica stiinfifica fi E. (1895); 
I. Scurtu, E., Lchcn und Prosaschriften (1904); 
N. Zaharia, E.^ Pesimismul fi pcrsonalitoUa sa 
arttstica{igio ); T. Vianu, Poezia lui E. (1920); 

D. A. Nanu, Le pohe E. et la po^sie lyriqu^ 
/rartfaise (1930); D. Caracostca, Arta cutdn- 
tului la E, (1938); U. T. Paunescu, Problcma 

E. , Cofnentarii ;i Interpretari (1941); I. San 
Giorgio, Nene deutsche Quellen bti B. (1941). 

A.V.W. 

Emo (•Westeremdcn ? c, 1175; fWitte- 
wierum 1237), Frisian chronicler, studied 
at Orleans, Paris and Oxford, became a 
teacher at Wcstcrcmden, entered the 
Premonstratensian order and founded the 
abbey of Bloemhof at Wittewierum in 
1214. Here he remained as abbot until 
his death. He wrote a chronicle, impor¬ 
tant for the history of Friesland, running 
from 1204 until 1234, continued by Menko 
until 1273 next by Folberd (?) until 
the end of the 13th century. 

Ed. H. O. Fcith and G. Acker Stratingh, in 
Werken v, A. Hist. Genootschap u Utrecht^ 
N. S., IV (1866); L. \Vciland,in Mon. Germ. 
Script.^ XXIII (1874). 

A. W. Wijbrands, De abdij BtoemhoJ u 
Wittetcierum in de ije eeutv (1883); J. Romcin, 
Gesch. van de Noord-Nederlandsche geschied^ 
schrijving in de Middeleeutven (193a). J.J.NI. 

Empedocles of Acracas (mid-sth cen¬ 
tury B.C.), Greek philosopher, a man of 
varied activities, including politics, medi¬ 
cine, cosmology and religion. His work 
in hexameter vcrac, On Nature, gives a 
pluralist cosmology based on four ultimate 
elements (earth, air, fire and water), and 
biological theories of perception and 
thought. A second poem, Purifications, 
belongs to religion rather than to science or 
philosophy, and maintains the doctrine of 
metempsychosis. Quite lengthy frag¬ 
ments survive, mostly from On Nature. 
His main importance is his determination 
to reassert, against Parmenides, the value 
of the evidence of the senses for an under¬ 
standing of reality. 

H. Diels, Die Fragmcnte der Vorsokratiker, I 
{6th cd. 1951). 

J. Burnet, Early Greek Philosophy (4th cd* 
*945 ; with tr.); E. Bignone, Empidode (1916); 
W. Jaeger, Theology of the Early Greek 
Philosophers (194?); W. Kranz, EmpedohUs 
(*949); W, J. Verdenius, ^Empedocles* theory 
of sight*’ *, in Studia Vollgratt{\<y^%). D.J.F, 

Emrys ap Iwen> pen-name of Robert 
Ambrose Jones (•Abergele 24 III 1851; 
t^ewl, Dcnbiglwhire 6 I 1906), Welsh 
critic. After a few years of studying and 
teaching on the continent, he spent his life 
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as a minister in the Vale of Clvsyd. In 
contributions to newspapers and period¬ 
icals he pilloried the defeatist snobbery 
and philistine religiosity of his fellow- 
countrymen, and advocated home-rule. 
His style shows influence by the prose- 
writers of the period betNveen the Reform¬ 
ation and the Methodist revival. 

Various contributions to Y Fancr (1876—85) 
and Y Genincn (1883-1903); Homittau (2 vols, 
1906-09); Brenddicyd Pahydd terth et Buyllys 
(2 vols [1931]); Detholiad o Erthyglau a 
Llythyrau Emrys ap Itcan, cd. D. M. Lloyd (3 
vols, 1937-40). 

T. G^v>'nn Jones, E. ap 1 , (1912); R. T. 
Jenkins, Yr Apil at Hanes (1930); S. Le>vis, 
Ysgrifau Dydd Merdxer (1945); B, Jones, 
^Ardduil E. ap I.*, in Y Lienor, XXIX (1950). 

B.Re. 

Encho, pseud, of Debuchi Jirokichi 
(•Edo (»Tokyo) 13 V 1839; ix VIII 
1900), Japanese story-teller, whose numer¬ 
ous stories were taken do^^*n and published. 

E.B.C. 

Encina^ Juan del (•Salamanca 1468; 
tLedn ? 1529?), Spanish poet, dramatist 
and musician. He studied under Nebrija, 
sang in the cathedral and entered 
household of the duke of Alba. His first 
plays were performed in the duke*s palace 
in 1492. He failed to become cantor at the 
cathedra], went to Rome and obtained a 
canon ry at Mdlaga in 1508. After t^vo 
more visits to Rome he went to Jerusalem 
in 1519, where he said his first mass. On 
his return he became a canon at Le6a. 
His Cancionero (1496) contains his essay on 
the art of poctiy, some good lyrics, many 
rather conventional longer poems and eight 
plays, some religious, some profane. These 
plays are simple, in a literary dialect, and 
have considerable charm and realism. 
Several later ones were acted in Salamanca 
and Rome, including his more ambitious 
£gloga de Pldcida y Victoriano. The first 
considerable Spanish dramatist, his work 
influenced L. Femindez, Vicente and 
Torres Naharro. He was a skilled musi¬ 
cian, and his songs in Barbieri’s Cancionero 
include some fine examples of his art. He 
also wrote a lament on the death of Prince 
John of Castile and a verse account of his 
pilgrimage to Jerusalem. His work as a 
whole is of artistic as well as historical 
importance. 

F« Asenjo Barbieri, Cancionero musical de los 
sighs XV y XVI (1890); Teatro complete, ed. 
M* Cafiete (1893); Cancionero (fac. repr., ed. 
E. Cotarelo, 1928); Condones, ed. A. J. 
Bsttistessa (Buenos Aires, 1941). 

J. P. W. Crawford, Spanish Drama before 
l^ope de Vega (Philadelphia, 1937). E.M.W. 
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Eiiciso> Diego Jimenez db: see Jimenez 
DE Ekciso, Diego. 

Engelbretsdatter, Dorothe, daughter 
of Engelbret Jorgensen {•Bergen 16 1 
1634; 001652 Ambrosius Hardenbech; 

fibid. 19 II 1716), Norwegian poet. The 
daughter of a clerg>7nan, Dorothc was 
much praised in her day as a writer of 
baroque religious verse. She is somewhat 
lachr>Tnose in her sentiments, but has a 
power of versification second only to that 
of Fetter Dass with whom she shares the 
literary honours of the century. 

Sialcns Sangoffrr (1677?); Andaghge Taare^ 
Offer (1685). 

J. Stoijohann, Notges Jorste Digterpar D. E. 
og Peder Dass (1911). R.G.P. 

Engelen^ Aoriaan Waeraven; pseud, hi. 
VAN Apeltern (•Valkeveen 23 VIII 1804; 
tVelp 29 I 189c), Dutch liberal historian, 
prose writer and poet. 

Poetry: Poizij (1829); Dichtrriijken brief 
aan Dr. H, Riedel (1833); Siaatshervormen 
(1845).—Prose: De grot van Fosto (3 vols, 
1840); Herinneringen van vroeger en later 
leejtijd (1887), 

E. J. Potgicter, Kritische Studun^ 2 (1876). 

J.W.W. 

Engelen, Cornelis van (•Utrecht 1722; 
tLeiden 1793)1 Dutch mennonite clcrgj'- 
rnan. man of letters and translator. 

Welke zijn de algemeaie oogmtrken die een 
dkhter rnoet btdoelen (1779). J.W.W. 

Ennius^ Quintus (•Rudiac, Calabria c, 
239; tRome 169 B.C.), ‘the father of 
Roman poetry \ After service in the 
Roman army in Sardinia, Ennius was 
brought by M. Porcius Cato to Rome, 
where he earned a living by teaching 
Greek. He became an intimate friend of 
Scipio Africanus and in 184 obtained 
Roman citizenship. The extant frag¬ 
ments of his works, which included 
tragedies, comedies, satires and didactic 
poems, show Ennius as a poet of versatility 
both in form and subject-matter. His un¬ 
dying fame at Rome was achieved 
principally by his hexameter epic of Roman 
history, the 18 books of Annates. The 
extant lines (some 550) are conspicuous for 
their rugged greatness. The versification 
is rough, but it is impossible to over¬ 
estimate Ennius’ creation of the Latin 
quantitative hexameter. 

Ennianae Poesis Reliquiae, ed. J. Vahlcn 
(3rd ed. 1928); The Annals of Q. E., cd. Ethel 
M. Steuart(i925) \ E. H. Warmington, Remasru 
of Old Latin, I (Loeb Libr. 1935)« 

W. Y. Sellar, The Roman Poets of the 
Republie (3rd cd. 1889); E. Norden, B. und 
Vtrgilius (19x5). A.J.D. 


Ennodius, Magnus Felix (*473; 
Christian writer, became bishop of Pavia 
in 511, and led embassies to Constantinople 
in 514 and 517 to fight the Eutychian 
heresy. His letters, speeches, poems and 
a life of St Epiphanius are of some 
historical interest, but exemplify in style 
the false taste of his age. 

W. Hartcl, Corp. Script. Eccl. Lat.^ 6 (1882); 
F. Vogel, Mon. Ger. Hist., Auct. Ant., 7 (1885). 

J.AAV, 

EDomoto NO : see KiKAKt\ 

Enriquez Gomez, Antonio (•Segovia 
1602; fAmsterdam ? 1660), Spanish poet, 
dramatist and novelist. Of Jewish descent, 
he left Spain in 1636, served Louis XIII as 
secretory and joined the Jewish community 
at Amsterdam. He wrote copiously in 
many genres. His most interesting works 
arc a satire called El siglo pitagdrico (which 
contains his picaresque nov el Don Gregorio 
Guadana), a couple of tragedies of 
vengeance and a handful of satirical lyrics. 
He was much infiucnccd by Quevedo, 
Gdngora and Caldcrdn. 

Bibl. Auto res Esp., 33, 42, 47; Academias 
morales de las Musas (Bordeaux, 1642); 
El siglo pitagdrico (Rouen, 1644). 

M. NIentodez y Pelayo, Historia de lot 
heterodoxos espanoles, 5; C. Roth, A History 
of i/te Marranos (1940). E.M.W. 

Envallson, Carl Macnl'S (•Vaxholm 24 
X 1756; tStockholm 14 VII 1806), 
Swedish writer. He revolutionized 
Swedish vaudeville, for which he trans¬ 
lated, revised and wrote large numbers of 
plays. Of these, Kronofogdame el let Slot^ 
terdlet (1787), modelled on Piis and Barry’s 
Les vendangeurs ou les deux bai/lis, was his 
greatest success, while his lyrical tragedy 
Guslaf Ericssott i Dalante (1784) was the 
first patriotic musical play in Sweden. 

J. Flodmark, C. E. ocli ham * Kronofogdar* 
(1914). C.H.K. 

Enzinasj Francisco dc; alias Dryander, 
Du Chesne, Van-Eick, etc. (•Burgos 
1520 ?; 1 'Strasbourg 1552),Spanish human¬ 
ist. He studied at Louvain and Witten¬ 
berg where he met Nlelanchthon. His 
translation of the New Testament caused 
him to be imprisoned in Brussels. He 
escaped (1545) and travelled widely. He 
taught Greek at Cambridge and produced 
some translations of Plutarch and Lucian. 

El Nuevo Testamento (Antwerp, 1543); 
Didlogos de Luciano (Strasl^urg, 1550); 
vidas de Uustres y excelentes varones griegot v 
fomanos (Strasbourg, 155 >) 1 Mrinoires de 
Francisco de Bneinas (Brussels, 1862). 

M. Mentodez y Pelayo, Historic de los 
heterodoxos espaholes, IV (1948). E.M.W. 
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Enzo (•1220 a5 ; fizyz), Italian poet. A 
natural son of the emperor Frederick II, 
Enzo was made king of Sardinia (1239) and 
imperial legate in the Romagna. Being 
taken prisoner by the Bolognese in 1249, 
he remained in captivity in Bologna until 
his death. It seems that he was able, in 
this period, to cultivate the society of 
literary men; and what is perhaps his only 
authentic sundving poem, the fine nostalgic 
canzone, Amor mi ja tovenie^ may have 
been written in prison. Salimbene da 
Parma describes him admiringly in his 
chronicle. 

E. Monaci, Crestomazia itaL deiprimi secoU 

V. Dc Bartholomncis, Primordi della lirica 
d'arU in Italia (1943); A. Monteverdi, ‘Per 
unn canzone di K. £.*, in Studi romanzi, 30 
(1947)» 8. Santangelo, in Studi medievali, 

17 (t95i)* K.F. 

Ebtvds, JdzsEF, Baron (•Buda 3 IX 1813; 
CO 1842 Agnes Rosty; fBudapest 2 II1874)^ 
Hungarian novelist, poet and essayist. 
Liberal philosopher and statesman, Edtv6s 
won immediate recognition with his A 
Karthauzi (1839-40), probably modelled 
on Sainte-Bcuve's Voluptd. No great 
stylist, he was nevertheless a deep thinker, 
whose literary and political activity alike 
were aimed at social reform. 

Novels: A falu jegyzSje {3 vols, 1845; Tht 
Village Notary, tr. O. Wcnckstcm, 3 vols, 
1850); Magyarorszdg iST4^ben (3 vols, 1847). 
—Vahious: Reform (Leipzig, 1846); A XIX. 
szdzad uralkodd eszmeirtek befolydsa az dlla^ 
dalomra (2 vols, 1851-54). 

J. Pdterfy, OsizegyQjtSti munkdif I (1901); 
G. Voinovich, Bdr6 E. J. (1903). G.F.C. 

Ephorus (•Cyme, fi. mid-4th century 
B.C.), Greek historian, probably pupil of 
Isocrates in Athens. His Histories in 30 
books moralizes upon the story of the 
Greek people and of such foreign nations 
as they knew, from the Dorian invasion to 
e. 340. This first ‘ universal' history, itself 
a compilation, was much drawn upon by 
succeeding historians. 

F. Jacoby, Fragmente der griech. Hisioriker, 
vol. 2 (1926). 

E. Cavaignac, ‘ Reflexions sur £phore 
Milanges G/otz, I (1932); A. Momigliano, ‘La 
S(oria di Eforo c le EUeniche di Teopompo*, 
Riv. filol. class., 13 (2935); G. L. Barber, The 
Historian Ephorus (1935). R.B. 

Ephraemt Byzantine historian. Nothing 
appears to be known about him except that 
he wrote a Chronicle in verse c. 13x3 on the 
history of the Roman and Byzantine 
emperon to 1261. Its importance lies 
chiefly in its usefulness in establishing 
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the text of other historians on whose work 
Ephraem relies. 

Ed. I. Bckkcr(i840, with Latin tr.); Mignc, 
Patr. Gr.t 143 (with lUtin tr.). J.M.H. 

Epicharmus (•r. 530; 440 b.c.), wrote 

short comic dramas at Syracuse under Gcio 
and Hicro, and before that at Megara 
Hyblea. Of 35 plays, 18 were myth- 
burlesques, with Heracles and Odysseus as 
popular characters; some of the rest were 
apparently scenes from everyday life and 
dramatized debates. Elpis e Ploutos has 
the earliest known comic parasite; else¬ 
where there is much philosophizing, 
occasional flashes of wit and imagination, 
and traces of parody and contemporary 
allusion. Aristotle credits Epicharmus 
with beginning plot*con$truction; here, 
and in the treatment of certain favourite 
themes and characters, he may have in¬ 
fluenced Athenian comedy. His reputation 
as a sage provoked imitation: spurious 
quotations and whole treatises circulated 
under his name. 

G. Kaibe!, Comicorum Graecorum Fragnienia, 
I (1899); A. Olivieri, Frammenti delta com* 
mediagreca, I (2nd cd. 1946, with It. comm.); 
D. L. Page, Greek Literary Papyri^ 1 (Loeb 
Libr. 1942). 

A. W* Pickard* Cam bridge. Dithyramb^ 
Tragedy and Comedy (1927); G. Norwood, 
Greek Comedy (1931, with trs); E. WQst, 
‘ Epicharmos und die alte attischc KomOdie 
in Rhein. Museum, N. F. 93 (1950). 

E.W.H. 

Epictetus (•Hierapolis, Phrygia e. 55; 
fc. 135), Stoic philosopher. He was a 
slave but was later set free and taught 
philosophy at Rome and in Epirus. 
Arrian published his lectures and a Manual 
of his philosophy. Like other Stoics he 
taught submission to Fate, and happiness 
through self-reliance, but without the 
usual Stoic self-righteousness. 

W. A. Oldfather (Loeb Libr., a vols, 1926). 

T. Colardeau, Etude tur £pietite (1903); 
D. S. Sharp, B. and the Neto Testament (2914). 

D.J.F. 

Epicurus (•Samos 341; t27o b.c.), Greek 
pUIosopher. He settled in Athens in 
306, established his school, the rival of the 
Stoics, in a garden, end spent his whole 
life teaching there. Only three epistles, 
the Kyriai Doxai and some fragments of 
other works survive. 

His problem was to show men the way to 
personal happiness and tranquillity in a 
hostile and unpredictable world, and the 
chief obstacles to be overcome were irra¬ 
tional desires, superstitions and fears. He 
taught a rigidly materialistic view of the 
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world, based on the atomic metaphysics of 
Democritus and Leucippus: the world is a 
random product of natural causes, directed 
neither by fate nor by gods. Epicurus’ 
emphasis on personal tranquillity, and the 
selfish hedonism which he appeared to 
teach, brought his system more disrepute 
than it deserved. It was admittedly un¬ 
social, but it was not gross. It is ex¬ 
pounded with magnificent fert'our by the 
Roman poet Lucretius. 

H. Usener, Epicurea (1887); C. Bailey, E. 
(1926, with tr.). 

C. Bailey, The Greek AtomtsU and E. (1928; 

fullest Eng. account); E. Zeller, Stoics, Epi¬ 
cureans and Sceptics (1880): W. Wallace, 
Epicureanism (1902): R. D. Hicks, Stoic and 
Epicurean (1910); J. M. Guyau, La Morale 
d Epicure (1927); A. J. Fcstugifere, Epicure et 
set Dieux (1944)- D.J.F. 

Equicola, Mario {‘Alvito c. 1470; 
fMantua 1525), Italian humanist, author 
of Libro de natura dc amore (1525), an en¬ 
cyclopaedic treatise reflecting the Platonism 
of Marsilio Ficino. He was secretary to 
Isabella d’Este, whom he accompanied to 
Provence. 

D. Santoro, Della vita e delle opere di M. E. 

(1906) and II viaggio di Isabella Gonsaga in 
Prwenxa (1913); L. Savino, ‘Di alcuni trat- 
tatisti d’amorc ’, in Studi di letteratura italiana, 
XI (1914); N. Robb, Neoplatonism in the 
Italian Renaissance (1934). B.R. 

Eraqi: sec Iraqi. 

Erasmus, Desiderius (•Rotterdam 
or 28 X 1469; tBasle 12 VII 1536), Dutch 
humanist, son of Gerard, priest at Gouda, 
and Margarctha, a woman of Rotterdam. 
He was educated at the Latin school at 
Deventer and the friary school at ’s-Herto- 
gcnbosch. In 1487 he entered the monas¬ 
tery of Steyn near Gouda and was ordained 
priest in 1492. Next year he left the 
monastery as secretary to the bishop of 
Cambrai, who in 1495 allowed him to take 
up his studies in Paris. There, at the 
College Montaigu, he renewed his ac¬ 
quaintance with the spirit of the Modem 
Devotion in which he was not very much 
interested, however. In 1499 he visited 
England in the suite of Lord Mountjoy. 
Here he met Thomas More whose life¬ 
long friend he became, spent a few months 
at St Mary’s College, Oxford and was in¬ 
fluenced by John Colet who roused his 
interest in Chmtian antiquity. Until 1517 
Erasmus was constantly abroad (1506-09 
in Italy, where he became doctor of theo¬ 
logy in Turin and next in England where 
he lectured at Cambridge). His literary 
fame by now was world-wide. After the 

28 * 


pagan humanistic writings Antibarbari, 
Adagia and Colloquia, Erasmus professed 
his ‘biblical humanism’ in Enchiridion and 
next published two works which won him 
general and durable fame, Moriae En¬ 
comium. a delightful analysis of the contra¬ 
dictions of man’s deepest urges, and an 
editiort of the New Testament, which for 
centuries remained the basis of New Testa¬ 
ment scholarship. Erasmus’ years at 
Louvain (1517-21) were darkened by the 
battle of the Reformation. Urged by both 
Protestants and Catholics to take sides 
publicly, he finally gave in. At Basle 
where, anxious for his safety, he had taken 
refuge in 1521, he wrote against Luther 
his De libero arbitrio, forthwith replied to 
by the latter in De servo arbitrio. Erasmus 
lacked understanding for the Lutheran 
'sola gratia’, which he considered a danger 
to morality. Henceforward he belonged 
to the Roman camp. So when in 1529 the 
Reformation was triumphant at Basle he 
went into exile at Freiburg. He died while 
on a visit to his publisher Froben at 
Basle. 

F. v. d. Haeghen, Bibl. Erasmiana (5 voU, 
1897-1907); W. de Vreese, Bibl. Erasmiana 
(i936-4«)- 

Opera Omnia, ed. J. Clcricus (10 vols, 1703- 
06); Opus Epistolarum, cd. P. S. and H. M. 
Allen and H. W. Garrod, (11 vols, 1906—47), 
Eng. tr. (up to 1518) by F. M. Nichols, Th 
epistles of E. (3 vols, 1901-17); Opuscula, ed. 
W. K. Ferguson (1933)- 

J. Huizinga, E. (4th ed. 1947; Eng. tr. 1952); 
R. B. Drummond, E. hit Life and Character (2 
vols, 1873); F. Seebohm, The Oxford Reformers 
(4th ed. 1913): R- H. Murray, E, and Luther 
(1920); Preserved Smith, ir.(i923)and/I Aey lo 
the colloquies of E. (1927);?. S. Allen, The age of 

E. (1914) and E., Lectures and Wayfaring 
Skeuhes (1934): J- Pincau, E., sa pensle 
religieuse (1924); A. Renaudet, E. (1926) and 
£tudes^ratmiemes(tg29)lA. Hyma, The youth 
of E. (1930); M. Mann, E. et les d&mU la 
Rtfarme franfoise (i 934 ); T. Quoniam, E. 
( 1935 )- J.J.M. 

Eratosthenes (•Cyrene c. 27$; fc. 195 
B.C.). The last of the great Greek poly¬ 
maths, he was literary critic, chronologist, 
mathematician, geographer and poet; head 
of the royal librapr at Alexandria from c. 
235. None of his works survives entire. 
He combated the old conception of the 
poet as primarily an educator and did much 
for the study of Old Comedy. His work 
On Cltronography, embracing cultural as 
well as political history, was the foundation 
of all later chronology. In his Geographica, 
stimulated by the voyages of discovery of 
the late 4th century, he cut geography 
loose from the leading-strings of Homer 
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and applied mathematical methods to the 
measurement and description of the earth, 

C. Mo Her, Eratosth^is Chronographine 
fragnienia, in W. Dindorf's Herodotus (1844); 
E. Hiller, Eratosihenis carminum rtliguuu 
(1872); C. Robert, Erntosthenis catasUrismorum 
rdiquioe (1878); H. Berger, Die geographischen 
Fra^mentc des E. (1880). 

E. H. Warmington, Greek Geography 
ff. F. Tozer, History of Ancieut Geography 
(2nd cd. XO35); W. A. Hcidcl, The Frame of 
Ancient Greek Maps (1937); J. O. Thomson, 
History of Ancient Geography (1948). R.B. 

ErausOi Catalina de, known as La Alonja 
Alftfrcz, ‘the Nun Ensign* (•San Sebas¬ 
tian 1592; fCuitlaxtla ?, Mexico 1650?), 
supposed Spanish autobiographer. Her 
Hisloria is probably an i8tK-century for¬ 
gery by Trigueros. The fact that she ran 
away from a convent and served for years as 
a soldier in America is undoubted. Several 
pamphlets and a play by Pt^rez dc Mon- 
talb^n were written about her adventures, 

Hisloria de la Mor^a Alfhrtz, Doiia Catalina 
de Erauso, cd. J. M. de Ferrer (Paris, 1829); 

Nonne Alferez^ tr. J. M. dc Heredia (1894); 
The Nun Ensign^ tr. J. Fitzmaurice-Kelly 
(1908, containing the text of Montalbin'splay). 

^I. Serrano y Sanz, Apuntes para una oiblio* 
teca de escritoras espaholas^ I (1903). 

E.M.W, 

Erbcn, Karei. Jarom/r (•Milctfn 7 XI 
1811; tPraguc 21 XI 1870), Czech poet. 
The son of a fruit-farmer in north-eastern 
Bohemia^ Erbcn qualified as a la\vycr in 
Prague. He held various administrative 
posts until in 1844 he entered the service 
of the Bohemian museum in Prague, in 
which he spent the rest of his life. From 
1851 he was archivist of the city of Prague, 
His early life was almost entirely devoted 
to the study of Slavonic (especially Czech) 
folk-lore, popular poetry, medieval litera¬ 
ture and antiquities* In the spirit of 
romantic scholarship he collected Slavonic 
folk-tales (c.g, *100 Slavonic fairy-stories 
and talcs in the original tongues', 1864) 
and Czech folk-songs (‘Popular Czech 
songs and rimes', 1862-64). 

His reputation os a poet rests on a single 
vol^e, Kytice (‘The Garland*, 1853), 
which ensures his place in the front rank of 
Czech poets and profoundly influenced 
later writers. It contains (in the definitive 
edition) 12 ballads and a prologue. The 
themes and rhythms arc basically those of 
Czech folk-literature, with a distinct 
emphasis on the grim, irrational, demonic 
elements of folk belief. Yet Erbcn'a 
conscious linguistic artistry and moral 
purpose make these poems much more than 
mere 'echoes' of popular poetry, such as 


Cclakovsky had produced some years 
earlier. 

Dilo^ cd. A. Grund {$ vols, 1938-39); 
Kytice^ best separate ed. by O. Fischer (4th 

ed. 1947). 

A. Grund, K. J. E. (193s); R. Jakobson, 
'Poznimky k dilu Erbeno^'U*, in Slovo a 
slovcenost, I (1935). RA. 

Erceldoune^ Thomas of, knowm as 
Thomas the Rhymer; or Lcarmont {^c. 
1220; *297), quasi-legendary* (yet 

named in charters) Scottish prophet and 
poet, corresponding to Merlin in England. 

The Romance and Prophecies of T. of E., ed. 
J. A. H. Murray (1875); J. M. Burnham, *A 
Study of T. of E.*, in Pub. Mod. Lang. Assoc., 
23 (1908). R.W.B. 

Ercilla y Zuniga^ Alonso de (•Madrid 
^5331 «>iS7o Maria dc Bazin; fMadrid ? 
1594)1 Spanish poet. He was of noble 
family, served as a page to Philip II, 
whom he accompanied to Flanders and 
England, and fought as a volunteer in Chile 
against the fierce Araucanian Indians. On 
his return to Spain he completed his epic 
poem on this subject, the three parts of 
which were published in 1569, 1578 and 
1589 respectively. He married well and 
died rich. The Araucana is the most 
famous Spanish renaissance epic. It deals 
with Ercilla's own experiences and con¬ 
tains some magnificent descriptive writing: 
battle-scenes, landscapes, etc., though 
his style and versification are rather 
clumsy, and the poem contains too many 
irrelevant episodes. His sympathy for the 
Indians and admiration for their valour 
and fortitude are notable. The poem 
provided subject-matter for other poets 
and dramatists. The most famous sequel 
was written by Pedro de Ofia, 

Bibl, Autores Esp., 17; La Araucana, ed, T, 
Medina (Santiago, Chile, 4 vols, 1916), 
Morceaux choists, cd. J. Ducamin (Paris, n.d.), 
adapted and tr, W, Owen, bk I, canto I (Buenos 
Aires, 194 S)* 

M. J, Quintana, Discurso sobre la poesla ipica 
espaikflay Bibl. Autores Esp., 19; F. Pierce, 
ihe Heroic Poem of the Spanisn Golden 
(Oxford, 1947); ]* T, Medina, Vida de £, 
(1948), E.M.W. 

Erckmaim-Chatriao, joint pseud, of 
Emil£ Erckmanm (^Phalsbourg zo V 1822; 
fLuniville 14 111 1899) and Alexanorb 
Chataian (^Soldatenth^ t8 XII 1826; 
tVillemomble 3IX 1890), French novelists 
and dramatists. Both were Alsatians who 
embarked on a joint literary career in 1847. 
Success came to them after 1859. They 
had a talent for portraying, oftm in an 
idealistic U^t, Alsatian manners {VAmi 
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Pritz^ 1864) and for glorifying patriotic and 
humanitarian sentiments {Histoire d'un 
Paysan). They adapted their novels for 
the stage, and hnaily quarrelled (2889). 

NovtxS: Vlllustre Docteur i^iathixa (1859); 
C<mtes (3 vols, 1860—62); Fou Yegof 
Modnm£ Th^ise (1864); liistoire d*un Cow- 
scrit de TS13 (1864; The Conscript, tr. R. D. 
Gcllman, 1909); Waterloo (286$; Eng. tr. 
R. D. Gellman, 1909); Histoxre d*un Paysan 
(4 vols, 2869-70; The Story of a Peasant, tr. 
R. D. Gellman, 1915); Le Brigadier Frideric 
(1874).— Plays : U Ami Fritz (1876); Les Rant- 
zau (1882); Madame Thorite (1882). 

L. Shoumachcr, E.-C. {1933). 

iM.G.; J.P.K. 

Erinna» Greek poet from Tclos (4th cen¬ 
tury B.C.), died at the age of nineteen. 
Fragments survive including a portion of 
her Distaff in which she recalls her girlhood 
with her friend Baucis and her horror at 
her friend’s death soon after marriage. 

E. Diehl, Anthologia Lyrica Graeco (1949); 
C. M. Bowra, Greek Poetry and Life (1936). 

T.B.L.W. 

ErshoVi Petbh Pavlovich (•iSis; 

Russian poet; author of the chamiing 
fairy-tale in verse, Konik^Gorbutiok (1834, 
‘The Hunchbacked Pony*), a children’s 
classic. It has been successfully Aimed. 

Stikhotvoreniya (1936); Little Magic Horse, 
tr. T. B. Drownc (2946). JX. 

Ertel, Alexander Ivanovich (•! 835; 
ti9o8), Russian author whose stories and 
novels deal with life in the provinces after 
the reforms of i86i. Like Turgenev he 
delighted in natural scenery, and like Tol¬ 
stoy he was a seeker for the meaning of life 
and an admirer of the simple people. Plis 
best works arc Zapiskt stepnyaha (1880-85) 
and the novel Gardanny (1889, 2933). 
Sobranie sochineniy (7 vols, 2909); Pis*ma 

(>909). 

V. V. Bush, Ocherki literaturnogo narod- 
nichestva (2932). JX. 

Erter» Isaac (•Koniuszek 1791; fBrody 
20 IV 1851), Galician Hebrew satirist. 
After a career as a teacher marred by per¬ 
secution on account of his modernist views, 
he began to* study medicine at the age of 
thirty-four, practising at Brody from [83 
One of the chief exponents of Haskalah 
C Enlightenment *), he directed his satires 
against all communal abuses, but also 
against Hasidism (see Ba*al Shem Tov), 
He was influenced by Jean Paul, Heine, 
Bdme; his contemporaries adnured above 
all his pure biblical style. He made an un¬ 
successful effort to found a Hebrew period¬ 
ical for scholarship and religious reform. 
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A Hebrew translation of Robinson Crwro^ 
by him is lost. 

Ha-zofeh le~tet Yisra*ely ed. M Letteris 
(1858). 

J. Chotzner, * 1 . E., a modem Hebrew 
Humorist *, in Jew. Quart. Rev., Ill (1891); M. 
Lovitch, * I. E., his life and works \ in Hebrew 
Union College Annual. I (1904). C.R. 

Erythraeus,lANvs Nicii'S, pseud, of Gian 
Vittorio Rossi (•Rome? 1577; fRome 
13 XI 1647), Italian scholar. After eighteen 
years as secretary to a cardinal, Rossi de¬ 
voted himself to writing. An allegorical 
novel, Eudemia, satirizing contemponu^* 
Roman society, was inspired by John Bar¬ 
clay’s Argents, His collection of about 300 
life-like sketches (in Latin) of contem¬ 
poraries, PitiacothecQ, remains a useful 
source. 

Eudemia (1637; and augmented ed. 1645); 
Pinacotheca (3 vols, Amsterdam, 1643); 
Dialogi (1645); Epistolae ad Diversos (4 vols, 
Colonia, 1645).—(3 vols, Colonia (Am¬ 
sterdam] 1645-49). 

L. Gerboni, Un Umanista nel Seicento 

(1890); B. Croce, *La Pinacotcca” dcl- 
I’Eritreo^, in Nuovi Saggi sulla Lett, del 
Seicento (1931). U.L. 

Esad, Mehmed: sec Galib. 

Escouchyi MathieuD*(^I42o ?; ti482 ?), 
French chronicler; provost of P^ronne and 
royal procurator at St-Quentin and Com- 
piigne. His chronicle gives a remarkably 
impartial account of the last years of the 
reign of Charles VII of France (1444-61). 
His outlook on society is similar to that of 
Froissart, and his style is clear, lively and 
picturesque. 

M. d*E., Clrronique, cd. G. du Fresne (3 voU, 

1863-64). A.H.D. 

Escriv&y JuAK (•Valencia and half 15th 
century), Spanish poet, ambassador at 
Rome in 1497. His poems appeared in 
the Cancionero general of 1511. His most 
famous lines ^Ven, muerte, tan escondida* 
were often glossed, imitated and referred to 
by later writers, including Caldcrdn. 

H. del Castillo, Cancionero general, ed. J. A. 
de Balenchana (2 vols, 1882). E.M.W. 

Eapejo: see Santa Cruz y Espbjo. 

Espinel Martinez^ Vicptrs (•Ronda 
X550; fMadrid 1624), Spanish novelist and 
poet. He led a wandering life, studying at 
Salamanca and travelling through Navarre 
with visits to Aragon, Valladolid, Seville. 
While travelling to Italy he was held in 
captivity by Moors for a time. On return¬ 
ing to Ronda from Italy, he took orders. 
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1 le eventually became a chaplain in Madrid 
(1599)1 where he moved in musical and 
Iiterar>' circles. His picaresque novel 
Marcos de ObregSn (1618) has a hero who is 
not a rogue but a disillusioned observer of 
life. It is influenced by Alemdn, but is less 
bitter. It influenced Lesage. In poetry 
he is said to have invented the ddeima. 

Rhnas (1591); Vida <U Marcos de Obregdn^ 
cd. S. Gill Gaya (1922); A. Valbucna Prat^ La 
novela picaresca espanola (1946); The History 
of the life of (he Squire Marcos of Obregon, 
tr. A. Langton (2 vols, 1816). 

E. Murct, * Notes sur Marcos de Obreg6n\ 
in Melanges A. Jeanroy (1928). E.M.W. 

Espinosa^ Pedro (*Antcqucra 1578; 
fSanldcar 1650), Spanish poet, anthologist 
and prose-writer. After living in Gran¬ 
ada, Seville and Valladolid he became a 
hermit and took orders; later he resumed 
an active life. His poems (especially La 
fdbula del Genii and the Psalmos) are excel¬ 
lent; his anthology (1605) contained some 
of the best poems of his contemporaries. 
The prose satires are entertaining. 

Flores de poetas Hustres^ cd. J. Quirds de los 
Rios and F. Rodriguez Marin (a vols, 1896). 

F. Rodriguez Marin, P. E,: Estudio and 
Obras (2 vols, 1907-09); A. Lumsden, E.\ 
in Liverpool Studies in Spanish, 11 (1946). 

E.M.W. 

Espronceda^ Jo$6 de (*nr Almcndralcjo, 
Badajoz 1808; fMadrid 1842)^ Spanish 
poet. Educated in the private school of 
Lista, he was at 15 already involved in a 
conspiracy. At 18 he fled to Gibraltar, 
Lisbon and London. He fought for the 
liberal cause in Holland (1828), on the 
Paris barricades (1830) and in Spain, with 
arms and pen, against Spanish absolutism. 
With less schooling than his model Byron, 
his lyrical impulse, wealth of metre and 
intensity of feeling made him the best 
Spanish exponent of extrovert romanticism. 
His limitations arc painfully apparent in 
the ambitious, dramatic poem El diablo 
mundo (1840-40* He is most at home in 
virile patriotic poems calling for freedom, 
or when rebelling against society and siding 
with the underdog {A Jarifa en una orgia). 
He wrote two masterpieces. First, the 
Canto a Teresa (inexplicably included in 
El diablo mundo), in which he tells, m 44 
o^ves of poignant lyrical pessimism, of 
his personal experience from youthful 
illusions of freedom and love to utter dis* 
illusion and death; it became the canon of 
Spanish romanticism. Secondly, El estu^ 
diante de Salamanca (1839); its eerie atmos* 
phere, restrained passion and variety of 
metre make this long poetic legend one of 


the most intcrestuig versions of the Don 
Juan saga. 

Obras CompUtas, ed. J. J. Domcnchina 
(1945); Poctias y El estudiante de Salamanca 
and El diablo mundo, ed. Moreno Villa (1923); 
tr. in Translations from Hispanic Poets, pub. 
Hisp. Soc. Amer. (N. Y., 1938) and in J. Ken¬ 
nedy, Modem Poets and Poetry of Spain (i860). 

J. Cascales Munoz, Don J. de B.: su epoca, 
su vida y sus obras (1914); N. Alonso Cortes, 
E, (1942); P. H. Churchman, ‘Byron and E.\ 
in Rev. Hisp. (1909); A. Bonilla y San Martin, 
*E 1 pensamiento dc E.*, in Esp. Mod., 234 
(1908}; M. Garda Blanco, E. o el en/orii (1943). 

R-MN. 

Esquilachei Francisco de Borja y 
Acbveix), Prince of (•Madrid 1582; fibid. 
1658), Spanish poet. He was governor of 
Peru from 1615 to 1621. His poems are 
often in the manner of the Argensolas: 
elegant, smooth and classical. They lack 
originality. Some of his romances approach 
the popular style. 

Obras en verso (1639; Ann\*crp, 1654); 
Bibl. Autorcs Esp., t6, 29,42, 61. E.M.W. 

Estibanez Calder6tt9 SerafIn (•Malaga 
1799; t Madrid 1867), Spanish writer. He 
studied law at Granada, intervened in 
politics, held important posts, was an 
Arabic scholar of distinction, a folklorist 
and a bibliophile. He made famous his 
nick-name of El solitario. He was the 
protector of his nephew C&novas del 
Castillo. His poems and his historical 
novel Cristianos y moriscos are almost 
forgotten. His reputation rests on Escenas 
andaluzas (1847), a pictorial series of 
sketches of the Andalusian popular types 
and customs which he knew $0 intimately. 
In this type of cosiumhrismo he is held to 
second only to Mesonero Romanos. 
His style, however, is at times too elaborate, 
and the fusion of popular and eulto 
language is not always successful. 

Peerior (1888).—A. Cinovos del Castillo, * El 
soUtario^y su iiempo (2 vols, 1883). RJVl.N, 

Estella, pR. Diego dr, otherwise Diego db 
San Ciust6bal (•Esteila 1524; fSala- 
manca 1578), Spanish religious writer. He 
studied in Sdamanca and became a Fran¬ 
ciscan friar in 1S4X. He afterwards resided 
in Portugal, Madrid and Salamanca. His 
magnificently written treatises on the van¬ 
ity of the world (1574) and on the love of 
God (1576) were widely read, not only in 
Spain, but also in England and France. 

Traiado de la vida del Evangelista San Juan 
( 1554)1 TraUxdodelavcpndadMlmtmdoixsJ^i 
The contempts of the mrrld, tr. G« C* (Douair, 
n.d.), A methoae unto morti^ation called the 
contempt of the world, tr. T. Rogers (1586, 
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1^5); Modus eoncionandi (1576); Mcdita- from fiction in his memoirs, which tell of 
cwnes dtvctishnns del amor de Dios (1020); 


Arte de predicar y media eoncionandi (1951). 

P. Sagucs Azeona^ Fray D. de E. (1951). 

E.M.W. 

Esdenne, Henri [II] (•Paris 1531 ?; 
®^i 5 SS Marguerite Pillot, 001565 Barbede 
Wille; tLyons 1598), French printer, 
humanist, philologist and potemist, son 
of Robert Estienne. He played a vital 
part in the diffusion of Greek culture in 
France, publishing the first edition (1554) 
of Anacreon (in reality, Alexandrian 
imitations) and a monumental Thesaurus 
graecce lingua (1572). His philological 
writings exanuned and defended the 
French language as an instrument of 
expression. An independent sceptic, as in 
the licentious tales of his so-callcd Apologie 
pour Hdrodote, he conformed fully to 
neither Paris nor Geneva. 

De la prieellence du langage fran^ois (1579), 
ed. E. Huguct (1896); Traiii prfparatif d 
VApologie d'Hh^odote (1566), cd. P. Ristelhuber 

(4879)- 

L, Feugirc, H. E. (1853); H. Dictcrlc, H. E, 
(Strasbourg, 1895). G.B. 

Estieime, Robert (•Paris 1503; 001528 
Perrettc Bade; fGeneva 7 IX 1559), 
French printer and humanist. A member 
of a celebrated family of printers (his 
father, Henri I, c. 1470-1520; his brother, 
Charles, 1504-64; his son Henri II), he 
was royal printer to Fran9oi$ I and pro¬ 
duced important editions of the Bible in 
Latin, Hebrew and Greek. Driven for 
this from France to Geneva (1550) he 
became a Protestant and attacked his 
enemies in his eloquent Censures des thdo^ 
logiens de Paris (1552). 

A. Reno yard, Annales de Vimprimerie des B. 

(1843). gb. 

E8tlandcr» Carl Gustaf (*31 I 1834; 
t28 VIII 1910), Finnish-Swedish scholar, 
professor of literature and aesthetics at 
Helsingfors university 1868-98, founded 
in 1876 the periodical Finsk Tidskrift and 
in 1885 started, in memory of Runeberg, 
the influential society Svenska Littcratur- 
s&llskapet, of which he remained chairman 
until 1897. Runeberg and Snoilsky in 
many ways personified his literary ideals* 
Estlander was a cultural leader of the 
Finnish-Swedish minority. 

Runebergs Skaldskap (1902); Ungdonaminnen 
(1918); Skrifter (4 vols, 1914-25); M- G. 
Schybergson, C. G. F. (1916). B.M.E.M. 

Estrada, Diego, Duquedb (•Toledo 1589: 
tCagliari ? 1647 Spanish autobio¬ 

grapher. It is difficult to sort out truth 


his murders, duels, imprisonments, tor¬ 
tures, life in Naples and Transylvania, in 
the Adriatic fleet and finally in a Sardinian 
monastery; but amidst rodomontade and 
bombast there are some good stories and 
interesting details of 17th-century life. 

Comentarios del desenganado de si memo, in 
Memorial hist6rico espariol, XII (i860). 

E.M.W. 

Estdniga, Lope de (mid-15th century), 
Spanish poet, son of the Marshal of 
Navarre. He fought against John II of 
Castile, where he was imprisoned and later 
pardoned. His name is attached to a 
Spanish Candonero compiled in Italy. His 
love poetry is elegant and subtle. 

Candonero de Esttiniga^ cd. F. del V'alle and 
S. Rayon (1872); R. Foulch^-Dclbosc, Can^ 
donero easteUano del siglo Nuc. Bibl. 

Autorcs Esp., XXII. 

C. V. Aubrun, Le Chansonnier espagnol 
d^Herberay des Essarts (1951). E.M.W. 

Etherege, Sir George (•Bermuda ? c. 
1634-35 ?; 001679 ? Matty Arnold; +Paris 
c. I-II 1691), English Restoration 'wit\ 
who held diplomatic posts and wTOte com¬ 
edies and competent occasional verse. 
Ethercgc may have been in France during 
the Commonwealth. In 1668 he became 
secretary to the embassy in The Hague. 
Returning (2671) he took part in an infam¬ 
ous brawl at Epsom in 1676. From 1685 
to 1688 Ethcregc was appointed to the 
embassy at Regensburg. The Letters 
written there arc easy, graceful, shrewd 
and witty. Etherege is notable for writing 
his comedies in prose with serious scenes 
in rhyme. He had no great dramatic 
talent and was fortunate in his actors. 

B.L.J. 

Works . . . Plays and Poetta (1704); cd. 
A. W. Verity (1888); cd. M. F. B. Brctt-Smilh 
(3 vols; I and II, 1927; 111 not yet pub.); The 
Letter^book^ ed. S. Rosenfcld (2928). 

D. Foster, in Notes and Queries (2927-28), 

Rev. Eng. Stud. (1932); B. Dobr6c, Essms in 
biography (1925); F. S. McCamie, Sir G. J?. 
(1931). J.R.B. 

fidexme dc Bourbon (•Belleville-sur- 
Saone c. 1190; fLyons c. 1261), French 
Dominican, preached at V6zelay against 
the Albigensians and took part in the 
inquisition against them* His Tractaius de 
diversis materiis praedieabilibuSf a collection 
of exemplicative stories for the use of 
preachers, was widely read in the middle 
ages. 

J» T» Welter, L^Exetnplum dam la lit tiratur 
rdigieust ei didaciique du moyen dge (1927)* 

R.R.R. 



fiXIENNE DE FOUGfeRES [8 

Etienne de Fougircs, (faS XU 1178). 
French poet; bisshop of Rennes (1168) and 
chaplain to Henrj* II of England. He 
wrote Latin verse and prose. His chief 
production, however, is the vernacular 
Livre dcs MnnicreSy outspoken against 
worldly vanity, and earliest among such 
works of general satire. 

Lr Lit re da ManiirfS, cd. J. Kremer (1887). 

M.F.L. 

Etienne de Rouen (fi, ii6o)» a Benedic¬ 
tine of Bee, wrote an elegy on the death of 
Walcran de Mculant, son of Stephen I, and 
an epic poem entitled Draco Normantticus 
dealing with Norman affairs from 1167 to 
1169. 

Draco Notmannicus, ed. R. Hewlett, in 
ChrorticUs oj the Reigns 0 / Stephen^ Henry II 
and Richard /, 2 (1885). R.R.R. 

Etlar, Carit: see Brosooll, J. C. C. 

Ettinger, Salomon (•Warsaw XII 1799; 
tZhdanof 1855), one of the first modem 
Yiddish writers of poetry, fables and plays. 
He contributed to the development of 
modem Yiddish, but also wrote in Hebrew, 
German and Italian, 

Serkele (Johannesburg, r86f; Warsaw, 
1874), first modern play in Yiddish. Collec¬ 
tion of his poems, fables, short stories, was 
published in St Petersburg in 1889, by his 
son. Second edition in 1890. J.S. 
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EucUdes OF Megara (•c. 450; \c. 380 
B.c,), Greek philosopher, pupil of Socrates 
and founder of the Megarian school. The 
Megarians identified the *One* of Par¬ 
menides with the moral good; chiefly they 
were famous for captious dialectic, 

DJ.F. 

Eugenius of Toledo (•r. 600; fu XI 
658), of noble Visigothic origin, became 
bishop of Toledo in 647, He wrote much 
verse and edited poems of Dracontius for 
king Chindasvinth. 

Migne, Pair. Let., 87; Analecta Hymnica^ 
$0; Afort. Germ. Hisi.^ Auct. Antiq.^ XlV. 

F. Vollmer, ‘ Die Gedichtsammlung des 
E. V, T/, in Neues Archiv, 26 (1901). 

FJ,E.R, 

Eugenius Vulgaris {fi. 900), a Neapolitan 
priest, who wrote a pamphlet in favour of 
the dead pope Formosus, whose memory 
and acts had been condemned. Besides 
Cctrmina figurata in imitation of Porfirius 
he also wrote other pieces in lyric metres. 

Mon. Geryn. Poet. Lai, Aevi CaroItm\ 

IV; E. DOmmler, Auxi/ius und Vulgarius 
(1866), FJ.E.R. 

Eugippius {fi. 500), an African by birthi 
head of a monastery at Naples, wrote in 
5x1 a life of Saint Severinus (t48a). the 
apostle of Noricum, which is a valuable 
historical source. 


Eubulus (fl. e. 375-330 D-c.), poet of 
Athenian Middle Comedy, author of 104 
plays: over 50 titles are kno^vn, more than 
half indicating burlesques of tragedy or 
myth. Sphiugokarion illustrates the fond¬ 
ness of Middle Comedy for riddles; else¬ 
where the stock topics of food and sex are 
boisterously treated. 

T. Kock, Ccmiicorum Attieorum Fragmenta, 
II (1884); J. DcmiaAczuk, Supplementum 
Comirwm (1912). 

G. Nonvood, Greek Comrrfy(i93i); T. B. L. 
Webster, Studies in Later Greek Comedy (i 9 S 3 ) 
and ‘ Chronological notes on Middle Comedy' 
in Class. Quart. N.S., II (195*)- E.W.H. 


Euclid OP Alexandria (c. 300 b.c.), Grecl 
mathematician. His Elements of plan« 
geometry, theory of numbers, irrationa 
and solid geometry restated in differen 
form the conclusions of his predecessor 
and added some of his otvn work: it rC' 
mained a standard text-book from his owi 
time until the 19th century. 

Ed. J. L. Heiberg and H. Menge (8 vols 
1883-1916); tr. Sir Thomas Heath, The Thir 
teen Books 0/ Euclid's Elements (and ed. 3 vols 

Sir Thomas Heath. A History of Greet 
Mathematics, I (1921). D.J.F. 


Mon. Germ, Hist., Auct. Antiq., 1 ; Corpus 
Script. Eccles. Lot., IX (1885-S6). 

A. Baudrillart, Saint Siverin (1908). 

F.J.E.R. 

Eunapius {•Sardis c. 345; fe. 420), Greek 
hietonan. Adherent of the neo-platonic 
school of lamblichus. Author of His¬ 
torical Memoirs, recounting the history of 
the empire from 270 to 404, surviving in 
excerpts, and of Lives of the Sophists, i.e. 
the later neo-platonists. TendendouSi 
inaccurate and tiutelcss, Eunapius is never- 
thcless a valuable source. 

L. Dindorf, Hislorici graeei minores (1870); 
J. P. Boisaonade, Eunapius: Vitae Soplmtarwn 
(1822: repr. in A. Westermann, Philostratorum 
opera, 1849); W. C. Wright, Philostratiss and 
E., Lives of the Sophists (Loeb Libr. 1922). 

V, Lun^trdm, ^olegomena in EunapU vitas 
philosothorvm et sopkistarum (Uppsala, 1897): 
J. C. VoUebregt, S^mbola in novam Euna^i 
vitarum editionem (1929); G. Moravcsik, 
Byzanlinotureica R.B. 

Euphorion (*ChaIcis c. 276 b.c.), Greek 
poet; librarian at Antioch under Antiochus 
the Great, He wrote short epics and com¬ 
posite poems on mythological subjects. 
The story counts for little; he is interested 
primarily in rare words and tricks of style. 
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He greatly influenced Roman poets of the 
generation of Catullus. 

J. U. Po\%eU, CoUectanta Alexatidrino 
(1925); K. Latte, *Dcr Thrax dcs Euphorion*, 
in Philologus, XC (1935). T.B.LAV. 

Eupolis (*446?; tsoon after 412 B.c.), 
poet of Athenian Old Comedy, with some 
14 plays on political and social themes; 
first production 430/29. He attacked 
Pericles, Cleon, Hyperbolus and Alcibiades 
and quarrelled with Aristophanes over 
alleged borrowings from the Knights. The 
sophists and their rich patron Callias were 
the subject of Kolakes {‘Flatterers*: 421); 
the name-character of Autolykos (nvo ver¬ 
sions, the first 420) was Callias* favourite, 
a young athlete. Outstanding, perhaps, 
were Poleis (422) in which a chorus of 
tribute cities protested against Athenian 
imperialism, and Demoi {412) with the 
resurrection of four great statesmen and 
their treatment of current problems. One 
of the greatest comic poets, Eupolis was 
admired for the ambitious fantasy of his 
plots and for satire which relied more on 
wit than vigour. 

Kock, Cwiicorum Atticorum Fragments, 1 
(1880), with imporunt supplements in J. 
Demiai^cauk, SuppUfmntum Comicum (1912) 
and D. L. Page, Greek Liurary Papyri. I 
(Locb Libr. 1942). 

G. Norwood, Greek Comedy (i 93 t, 
trs); Schraid-Stahlin, Gesch. d. gr. Lit,, I, 4 i h 
(1946}. E.W.H. 

Euripides (•Athens 485; 

406 D.C.), Athenian tragic poet, son of 
Nlnesarchus or Mnesarchides. His first 
production was in 455, his first victory in 
441. Little is known of his life except 
that he associated with Socrates and 
Anaxagoras and went to the court of 
Archelaus of Macedon in 407. He wrote 
over 80 plays of which 19 survive. Of these 
Alcestis was produced in 438, Medea in 431, 
Hippolytus in 428, Trojan Women in 415, 
BUctra in 413, Helen in 412, Orestes in 
408, Bacchae and Iphigenia in Aults after 
his death. Stylistic evidence suggests that 
Heraclidat^ Hecuba and Andromache cbj\ be 
dated between 430 and 420, Suppliant 
Women and Hercules Purens between 420 
and 415, Ion, Iphigenia in Tauris and 
Phoenissat between 415 and 406. The 
satyr play Cyclops was before 4155 
Rhesus is probably the work of a later poet 
in the 4^ century. Although (or because) 
more plays of Euripides survive (to which 
considerable papyrus fragments can be 
added) than of A^chylus and Sophocl^, 
it is difficult to show a clear progression in 
his art; the only coruiected trilogy that we 


know—Alexandrasy Palamedes and Trojan 
was produced in 415 and the 
thread binding those plays together seems 
much thinner than in the trilogies of 
.•\cschylus. The studies of passionate 
women (Medea, and Phaedra in the 
Hippolytus) may belong to the years round 
430 and are related to sophistic discussions 
of nature and convention and the Socratic 
equation of knowledge and virtue; the 
romantic melodramas which end happily 
after strange misadventures to close re¬ 
latives {Iphigenia in Tauris^ Helen. Jon) 
seem to belong to the last fifteen years 
of Euripides’ life and exercised a great 
influence on 4th-centur>* comedy and the 
novel. Structure of the whole is less 
important to him than the value of the 
individual scene or song. Prologue and 
final speech often give a prosaic account of 
past and future legendar>' history. Chor¬ 
uses arc not primary' interpreters of the 
poet’s thought and their songs may show 
musical brilliance rather than relevant 
commentary': actors also may sing operatic 
arias which contrast strangely with the 
realism of character-drawing, costume and 
language in some of the dialogue. Debates, 
c.g. on the relative merits of light and heavy 
armour in the Hercules Furens, show 
Euripides’ interest in the technique of the 
sophists. Scenes of self sacrifice (e.g. 
Hecuba), madness (c.g. Orestes), recogni¬ 
tion (e.g. Iphigenia in Tauris) and narratives 
of rescues (c.g. Helen) or fighting (e.g. 
Androntache) show a sense of theatre which 
Aristotle admitted when he said that 
'Euripides though faulty' in other respects 
was most tragic on the stage’. He docs not 
like Sophocles subordinate everything to 
a single aim; ho sees dramatic elements in 
a great variety of human activity. He has 
too much sympathy with the advanced and 
pessimistic thought of the sophists to 
accept even the purified and moralized 
view of divine government which satisfied 
Sophocles and Aeschylus. Apollo can tell 
a lie {Ion) and Hera drives Heracles mad 
out of spite (Hercules Furem); war may 
turn human beings into heroines or boasts 
(Hecuba). But some human values such 
as loyalty, friendship, poetry and music arc 
absolute, and gods like Aphrodite (Hippo^ 
lytus) and Dionysos (Bacchae) personify 
forces with which the humw being has to 
come to terms if he is to live. Euripides 
won only five victories, but after his death 
he soon became the most popular of the 
classical tragedians. 

Ed. G. G. A. Murray (1901); A. S. Way 
(1923, with Eng. tr.): L. M^ridicr, L. Parmen- 
tier, H. Grigoire with Fr. tr.); A. 
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Nauck. Trat’icorum Graccorum Fraginento 
(1926); H. von Amim, SuppUmetttum Euri- 
pfdfum (1913); D. L. Page, Greek Literary 
Papyri (1942)—Translations; G. G. A 
Murray. Alcestis, Bacchae, Electro, Hippolytus, 
Ipbigema tn Tauris, Medea, Trojan Women 
lihesus (1902-14); H. A. Meredith, Hecuba, 
Heracles, Andromache, Orestes (1937); D. W. 
Lucas, Medea, Ion, Alcestis (1949-50).—CoM- 
M^ABirs; F. A. Palcy (1872-80); U. von 
Wilamowitz-Mocllendorff, Herakles (1895); 
p. L. Page, Medea (1938): M. Platnaucr, 
Iphxgenta tn Tauris (1938); J- D. Denniston. 
^ecira (1939); A. S. Chven, Ion (1940); E. R. 
Dodds, Bacchae (1944); A. M. Dale, Alcestis 
(t 953 )- 

P. Ddcharmc, Euripide (1905); W. Nestle, 
Eunpides (1901); G. G. A. Murray. Euripides 
and his age {,\9\3) \ R. P. Winnington-Ingram, 
^tptdes and Dionysus (1948): A. W. Pickard- 
Cambndge, in New Chapters in Greek Litera¬ 
ture, 3rd scr. (1933)- M.L.C.; T.B.L.W. 

Eusebius (*260/64; fc. 340), Greek eccle¬ 
siastical writer. Pupil of Pamphilus at the 
Christian school at Caesarea in Palestine, 
consecrated bishop of Caesarea Cs 313/iSi 
excommunicated for Arianism in 3^4, took 
part in Council of Nicea in 325, close col¬ 
laborator of the emperor Constantine. 
Author of many works of biblical criticism, 
apologetics, profane and ecclesiastical his¬ 
tory as well as panegyrics on Constantine 
and other orations. Many works are lost, 
others survive only in translation. He is 
best known for his EccUsiastieal History 
in 10 books, in which, applying the 
methods of Hellenistic scholarship to the 
church up to 325, he preserves many price¬ 
less documents of early Christianity. It is 
through Eusebius* eyes that succeeding 
generations have seen and still sec the pre- 
Niccnc period. 

Mi^c, P<j/r. Gr., ig^^; Eusebius Werke, cd. 
^ A. Heikcl, E. Schwartz, T. Mommsen, E. 
JCosicrmann, H. Gressmann, J. Karst and R. 
Helm (7 vols, 1902-26); E. H. Gifford, Eusebii 
Evangehca Prneparatio (4 yo\s in s, 1003, 
wth Eng. tr).; K. Lake and J. E. L. Oulton, 
Eusebius: Ecclesiastical History* (Loeb Libr., a 
vols, 1926-32); S. Lee, Eusebius on the TVieo- 
phania (1843); W. J. Fcrrar, Ttu Proof of 
f *920); H, J. Lawlor and 

L. Oulton, Eusebius^ the EccUsiastieal 
Hutory and the Martyrs 0/ Palestine iz vols, 
19*7-28). 

J. Stevenson, Studies in E. (1929); R. 

als Historiker seiner Zeit U 929 ): 

“ Study of the Mem 
and hts Writings (1933); P. Henry, Reeherches 
V Evangllique d’Eusibe (1935); 

rx. Gregoire, Nouvelles recherchea constants- 
niennes , m Byzantion, 13(1938); I. Danicle,/ 
docmentx eostanttniam della Vita Cernfantwi 

i ^*938); H. Berkhof. Die Theologie 

aes A. von C. (Amsterdam, 1939). R.B, 


Euskerken, Claus van (fao IX 1520), 
Dutch writer, friar of the Hecr Florenshuis 
and pastor of the Mccster Geershuis at 
Deventer. Of his sermons, most instruc¬ 
tive on the spirit of the Modem Devotion, 
only excerpts remain. 

Ed. D. A. Brinkerink, in Ned. Archief v. 
Kerkgesch., N.S., III (1905). J.J.M. 

Eustache (fl, c. 1170), French poet, 
author of the Fuerre dc Cadres (‘the 
foraging at Gaza*), dealing with incidents 
in the %var between Alexander and Darius. 
It was revised and incorporated into the 
Roman d*Alexandre by Alexandre de 
Bemai, and forms the second branch of 
this work. 

Ed. E. C. Armstrong and A, Foulct, in The 
Medieval French Roman d*Alexandre, 4 (1942). 

F.W. 

Eustache d* Amiens, 12th-century 
French poet; author of the Boucher 
cTAbbeville (c. 1250), a ‘fabliau* or short 
satirical tale about a trick played on a 
greedy co^try priest; it stands out for 
its dramatic qualities and lively character¬ 
ization. 

Ed. A. de Montaiglon and G. Raynaud, in 
Reeueilgen. desfabliaux, III (1878); separately 
ed. J. Oit(i 947 ). I\^F.L. 

Eustathius (fe. 1192), Byzantine scholar, 
metropolitan of Thessalonica, author of 
orations, letters, commentaries on classical 
texts, theologie^ writings and an account 
of the capture of Thessalonica by the 
Normans in 1185. 

Mignc, Patr. Cr., 135-136 (with Latin tr.); 
De capta Thessalonica, ed. I. Bekker (1842). 

J.M.H. 

EutropiuS} Roman historian, served with 
Julian 363 and held high posts under 
Valens (364-78), at whose command he 
wrote Breviarium ab Urbe Condita, a digest 
of Roman history up to 364. His judg¬ 
ment is good and his style straightforward. 
Popular by its brevity, the work was con¬ 
tinued by Paulus Diaconus (r. 770) and 
by Landulfus Sagax (c. zooo), who 
brought it down to Leo the Armenian 
(fSao). 

Ed. P. RQh] (and ed. 1913); Historia Mis- 
eella (Eu^pius-Paulus-Landulfus), ed. H. 
Droysen, in Afon. Germ. Hist., II (ed. minor 

1879). . 

W. Pirogoff, De Eutropii Breviarii indole ac 
fonlibus (Disa. Berlin 1873). JA.W. 

Evagrius of Pontus (•«. 345; +399), 
one of the leading exponents of asceticism 
in ^e Egyptian deserts. He used Origen’s 
writings and was later condemned as 
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heretical. His works have survived in 
part, mainly in translations or under the 
names of other writers. 

Migne, Pair, Gr,^ 40; O. Chadwick, John 
Coisian: a study in primitive monasticism ( 1950). 

J.M.H. 

Evagrius Scholasticus (•Epiphancia in 
Syria c. 536; fcarly 7ih century)* B^-zan- 
tine historian» His Ecclesiastical History 
covers 431-594 and his style is modelled on 
that of Thucydides. Its value is mainly in 
the preservation of otherwise lost sources. 

The Ecclesiastical History of Evagrius ivith 
the scholia, ed. J. Bidea-L. Panncnticr(i898); 
Mignc, Patr. Cr., 86 (with Latin tr); History 
of the Church (Eng. tr., 1846). J.M.H. 

Evans, Evan: see Ieuan Glan 
Gbiiuonydd. 

Evans, Maby Ann : see Eliot, Geohce. 

Evans, Theophilus (-^Llandugwtydd, 
Cardiganshire 21 II 1693; 001728?; 

fix IX 1767), Welsh writer. He was or^ 
dained curate-of Defynnog in Drcconshire 
in 1717, and all his benefices, except 
Llandyfriog (1722-28), were in the same 
county. His early masterpiece, dealing 
with the history of the ancient Britons and 
the history of Christianity among the 
Welsh, is of little value as a critical study, 
but the author’s easy, flowing style, his flair 
for homely similes and graphic descrip* 
tions, and his cavalier treatment of his¬ 
torical figures and historiographers have 
given it lasting popularity. 

Drych y Prif Oesoedd (1716; enlarged cd. 
1740; ed. S. J. Evans, 1902}; A History of 
Modem Enthmasm (1752); also sermons and 
minor trs into Welsh. 

T. J. Morgan, ^Drych y Prif Oesoedd', in 
Yr Athro, VIII (1935); D. Thomas, ‘Cysyll- 
tiadau . . . T. E-*, in Y Lienor, XVIII (194^). 

B.Re. 

Evelyn, John (•Wotton, Surrey 31 X 
1620; C027 VI 1647 Mary Browne; ^iind. 
27 II 1706), English diarist and virtuoso, 
student at laddie Temple and Fellow of 
Balliol 1637. He served in the royalist 
army 1642, and travelled in France and 
Italy 1643-46. Returning with Edmund 
Waller he settled at Sayes ^urt, Deptford, 
1653 and was secretary to the Royal 
Society in 1672. Evelyn’s diary is more a 
written-up memoir than a day-to-day 
recording, and is inferior to Boswell’s or 
Pepys'. His extraordinary range of iritcr- 
ests was perhaps the outcome of his piety, 
which induced him to turn every moment 
of his life to good account. 


Sculptura (1662); Sylva (1664); Life of Mrs 
Godolphin (1847); Diary, ed. E. S. de Beer (6 
vols, 1954 IT-; first complete text). 

A. W. H. Ponsonby, 7. E„ F.R.S. (1933). 

G.F.S. 

Everaert, Cornelis (•Bruges c. 148c; 
fibid. 14 XI 1556), Dutch poet in the 
Rederijker tradition. Cloth dyer, scribe 
of the St Sebastian guild of archers; mem¬ 
ber of the Chambers of Rhetoric ‘ Dc 
Heleghe Gheest' and ‘ De Drie Santinnen *. 
Between 1509 and 1538 he wrote 35 plays 
of which the religious and social plays are 
inferior to the comic ones; these no 26th- 
century^ poet has equalled. 

J. W. Muller and L. Scharp^, Spelen van 
C. E. (1930); W. J. C. Buitendijk, Het Cal- 
tinisme in de spiegal van de Zuidnederlandsche 
literatuur der Contra-Reformatie (1942); J. J. 
Mak, Vier Excellente /C/ur/rXen (1948). 

J.J.M. 

Everard Ic Moinc, lath-ccntup^ Anglo- 
Norrnan poet, sometimes identified with 
the earlier Everard de Kirkham. He 
wrote a version of the Disticha Catords and 
probably revised the work of Elio of Win¬ 
chester. 

Ed. E. Stengel (1886). M.F.L. 

Evliya C^lcbi (•Istanbul 1611; fifiSa), 
Turlush author. Apart from occasional 
government service, he spent most of his 
life in travelling in European, Asiatic and 
African dominions of the Ottoman empire 
and neighbouring countries. He wrote an 
elaborate account of his travels in ten large 
volumes, an invaluable source of informa¬ 
tion for history, geography, social life and 
folklore. Although the author’s fiery 
imagination led him sometimes to exag¬ 
gerate, he was a good observer and wrote in 
Q comparatively simple and pleasant style. 

Seyalu3tna9ne (vols I-V 1898-99, vol. VI 
2902, vols VII and VIII 1928, vol. IX 1935, 
vol. X 1938). 

J. V. Hammer, Narrative of Travels . . . by 
Evliya Efendi (2840-50); F. Tacschncr, ‘Die 
neue Stanbuler Ausgabc von Ewliya Tsche- 
lebi's Reisewerk’, in Der Islam, XVIII (2929); 
A. A. Pallis, /fi the Days of the Janissaries 
(1950). F.I. 

Evrard the German {fi. before 1280), 
appears to have lived in Cologne. He 
wrote, in verse, the Laborinthus^ on gram¬ 
mar, the art of poetry and the miseries of 
scholastic life. 

E. Fata], Les arts poitiques du XII* et du 
XIIH siicle (2924). FJ.E.R. 

Ewald, Carl (•Gram, North Slesvig 
15 X 1856; <30z880 Emilie Salomon, 
C01887 Betty Ponsaing; fCharlottenlund 
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23 II 1908), Danish novelist, short-story 
writer and essayist. His literary contribu¬ 
tions fall into four main (groups: novels 
discussing contemporary problems, histori¬ 
cal novels, stories and fairy-tales, and 
journalistic novels, stories and essays. He 
is now mainly remembered as a writer of 
nature stories (based on a Darwinian 
philosophy) and satirical and humorous 
stories. 

Refiel elUr Undtasielse (1883); En 
Udttj (1884); Lindegrtn^n (1886); ¥fu Johannt 
(1892); Banukontogtt (1896); Slakra (1897); 
jMpgens Heinesen (1904); Karl PtUr Ulrik 
(1905); Den sterile i Landet (1905); Danske 
Dronninger uden Krone (1906-08).— Stories: 
I det Erie (2 vols, 1892-93); Fern nye Eventyr 
(1894); De fire Fjetdiugsjyrster (1895); Den 
gamle Stue (1895); Cordts Son (1896); 
jEventyr (12 vols, 1893-1905 ).—Eventyr i 
Udvaig (1941).— Various : Min lUle l^eng 
{1899); Min store Pige (1904); James Singletons 
store Udenlandsrejse (1897); James Singleiom 
Glade over Danmark (1898); Historier (1902); 
Canta (1901); Gerhard Pamm (1906). 

Eng. Tn, : Ttvo Legs, and other stories (1907); 
The Queen Bee, and other Nattsre stories (1907); 
My Little Boy (igo8); The Old Boom (1908); 
The Pond, and other stories (1909); The Four 
Seasons (1913); The Old Willotv-Tree, and 
other stories (1921); The Old Post, and other 
Nature stories (1922); The Tnelve Sisters, and 
other stories (1923). E.B, 

Ewald, Herman I** 1 iedbrik (^Copenhagen 
13 XII 1821; GO 185s Julie Caroline Ocst; 
tFredensborg 29 IV 1908), Danish novel¬ 
ist. Following the example of Scott he 
wrote a series of very popular historical 
novels, in a pseudo-archaic style, but with 
little artistic inspiration. 

Valdetnar Krones Ungdomshistorie (i860), tr. 
as The Story 0/ Woldvntar Krone's Youth (a 
vols, 1867); Svensheme paa Kronborg (1867); 
Den sboiske Kvinde paa TjeU {1871); Knud 
Gyldenstjerne (1875); Anna Hardenberg {1880); 
lyronningens JomJruer (1885); Griffenfeld 
(1888); Niels Ehbesen (1886); Caroline mathiide 
(1890); Daniel Rantzou* (1899). E.B, 

Ewald, Johannes (•Copenhagen 18 XI 
* 743 ! t? Ill 178*)* Danish poet and 
playwright. In search of. easy fame he ran 
away from home and enrolled as a volun¬ 
teer in the Seven Ycars^ War. On his 
return he studied theology and became 
engaged to Arendse Hulegaard, the niece 
of his step-father. But in 1764 she 
married another suitor, and Ewald became 
a tragic, unhappy character, bitterly 
disappointed in love, a hopeless drunkard, 
physically broken down. 

Ewald is regarded by many as Den¬ 
mark’s greatest lyrical poet. In a strange 
way he was both a forerunner of igth- 
century romanticism and at the same time 


bound by iSth-century literary traditions* 
In his frail body was a restless and in¬ 
domitable spirit, a lover of mankind and a 
worshipper of God. He filled the out¬ 
dated form of the ode udth new and 
fascinating contents—his poetry was 
passionate—full of the enraptured, har¬ 
monious expressions of the genuine poet. 
He was the first who delved into Scandin- 
arian antiquity* and discovered the poede 
wealth in the myths, in Saxo Grammaticus, 
in the sagas and in the medieval ballads. 
His northern tragedies are inspired by 
Shakespeare, Milton, Rousseau and Ossian* 
But he found heroism also in everyday life 
{Fiskernet ‘The Fishermen*), and a new 
patriotic sentiment, hitherto unknown to 
Danish poetry, appears in this play. 

Although mainly a lyrical poet Ewald 
WTote one prose work which has become a 
classic, his autobiography, entitled Levnei 
og Meninger (‘ Life and Opinions *), in 
imitation of Laurence Sterne, who in¬ 
fluenced its style considerably. In these 
memoirs humour and gentle irony mingle 
with expressions of the profoundcsi grief. 

Plays: Adam og Eva (1760); Rolf Krage 
(1770); Pebersvendene (1771); De brutale 
Klapp^e (1 77 1); Harlekin Patriot (1772); 
Balaers Dod (1774-75; Death of Beider, 
tr. G. Borrow, 1889); Fisherne (l779).~ 
Verse: AdskiUigt af Johannes EuyjW(i77i).— 
Memoirs: Levnet og Meninger (1804-08, new 
ed. Johannes Eteal^ samlede Skrifter 

(6 voU, 1914-24). 

C. Molbech, J. Levnet (1831): A, 
Ochlenschl&gcr, Om E, og Schiller (1854); 
H. Mdller, Deitrdge aur Charahteristik der 
Dichtungen J. E's (1906); H. Brix, J. E. 
(1913); E. Frandsen, J. E, Et Stykke dansk 
Aandshistorie (1939); L. Bob<^, J, E. Bio^ 
grafiske Studies ( 1943 ); Flor, J. R. (1943); 
S. I'homscn, J. E. En Digters Livshistoris 
( 1943 )* E.B. 

Ewlng^ Juliana Horatia, n6e Gatty 
(•Ecclesfield 3 VIII 1841; C01867 Alex¬ 
ander Ewing; fBath 13 V 1885), English 
writer of children’s books notable for her 
iinaginative msp of the child’s point of 
view. Her illustrators included Caldecott 
and Cruikshank. 

Most of Mrs Ewing's stories appeared first 
in Aunt Judy’s Magazine: the dates here given 
are those of the edition in book form* 
MelchioYs Dream and Other Tales (186a): 
Mrs Overthetcav's Remembrances (1669); The 
Brotunies (1870); A Flat Iron for a Farthing 
(1873); Lob Lie by the Fire (1874); Jan of the 
Windmill (1876); Jackana^s (1883); 77 is 
Peace Egg: A Christmas Mtmming Play (1887). 
—Collected Works (18 vols, 1894-96). 

M. K. F. Eden, 7 . H* B. and her Books 
(1885); C. Maxwell, Afrr Gatty and Mrs 
Ewing ( 1949 )- R.F. 
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Esrth, Max von (*Kirchheim unter Teck 
6 V 1836; tUlm 25 VIII 1906), Gennan 
writer and engineer, son of the theological 
writer Eduard E>'th. He spent long 
periods in England, Eg>pt, U.S.A, and 
Peru, returning to Germany 1882. His 
originality lay in novels of ideas built 
round a technical question. 

Verse: Volkmar (1863).—Sketches and 
Novels: Wandcrbuch tines Ingeniturs (6 vols, 
1871-84) j Der Waldteuftl (1878); Der Kampj 
um die Cheopspyramide (2 vols, 190a); Hinttr 
Pflug und Sckraubstock (1899); Der Schneider 
von Ulm (1906),— Gefawme/Ze Schrijten (6 
vols, zqoq). 

P. Gehring, *M. v. K.\ in Srhwdbisehe 
Lebensbilder, I (1940); G. Kittel, Eyth und 
seine Sippe (1937). H.A.P. 

Ezzo (fl. 1065), German religious poet. A 
canon of Bamberg who, evidently at the 
instigation of bishop Gunther (1057-65), 
composed a poem of some thirty* rhyming 
stanzas (400 lines in a longer version), on 
the story from the Creation to the Resur¬ 
rection. This IS the earliest and, by its 
rhetorical power and extensive use of 
Christian symbol and allegory, the most 
poetic of some twenty* works believed to 
reflect religious feeling in Germany after 
the introduction of the Cluny monastic 
reform. 

A. Waag, KUinere deutsche Ged. des xi, u. 
xit. Jh. (1926); H. de Boor and H. Schneider, 
in Z%. f. dt. Ah., 68 (1931). F.P.P. 


F aassen» Pieter Jacobus (Rosier) 
(•The Hague 9 X 1833; fRotterdam 
2 n 1907), Dutch plajnvright and 
actor, the author of popular plays. 

Annemie (1878), Eng. tr. C. Scott (1880); 
De ledige tcieg (i%jS).~Drama(ische xcerken 
(2 voU, 1883); Mijn /eiw (1897). J.W.W. 

Faber, Peter Christian Fredbwk 
(•Copenhagen 7X 1810; 001844 Frantzine 
Petrine Eibye; fUnd. 25 IV 1877), Danish 
poet. By profession he was a scientist and 
became the director of the Danish 
Telegraphs. As a poet he was an an^teur, 
but his name is invariably linked with his 
song, Den tapre Landsolaai (written 1848, 
tr. The Gallant Soldier, Ill. linden News, 
1851), a simple and genial expression of the 
feelings of the Danish private soldier at 
the time of the first Slcsvig war. Sornc of 
his Christmas songs, too, have gained 
enormous popularity in Denmark. 

Vistr og Vers (1877).—H. Brix, Pagre Ord 
(1908). E 3 . 


Fabius Pictor, Quintus, the first Roman 
historian, composed in Greek after the 
battle of Cannae (2x6) an annalistic history 
of Rome up to his own time, much used as 
a source by later Roman historians. Only 
fragments remain. 

H. Peter, Hist. Rom. Rcl. (2nd cd. 1914). 

\V. Harless, De Fabiis et Aufidiis rerum 
Romanarum scriptoribus (2853). J.AAV. 

Fabre, Ferdinand {♦B^darieux 19 VI 
1827; tParis II II 1898), French novelist. 
Fabrc, bom of a peasant family*, was sent 
to the seminary at Saint-Pons but left 
before finishing his studies. His novels 
presented a realistic picture of peasant life 
as he knew it in his native Provence—and, 
more particularly, of the psycholog>* of the 
country priest. 

Les Courbeeon (1862) \ L'abbe Tigrane (1873); 
Mon Oncle C/lestin (1881); Lucifer (1884); Ma 
vocation (1889). 

J. Lemaitre, Les ContemporainSy II (18S8); 
E. W. Gossc, French Profiles (1905). 

M.G.; J.P.R. 

Fabrc d'iSglantiiie, pseud, of Philippe 
Fabrb (•Carcassonne 28 XII 1755; t^^ris 
5 IV 1794), French writer. In turn priest, 
actor and a member of the Convention, 
Fabre d'Eglantine ended his life on the 
scaffold in the company of Danton and 
Camille Desmoulins. He had been a dis¬ 
ciple of Rousseau and was the author of the 
republican calendar. He wrote a number 
of songs, but is best known for his topical 
comedies which held the Paris stage during 
the revolution. In his best play, Le 
Philinte de Moliire (1791), he sets himself 
to rehabilitate the misanthrope Aiccste at 
the expense of Philinte. 

Les gens de Uitres (1^87); VarisiocraU ou le 
convalescent de quaUti (1791); V intrigue 
^putolaire (1791); Les pricepteurs (1800); 
(futrer poliiiques (1914). 

L. Moland, Thidlre de la R^»olution (1877); 
L. Jacob, F. d'E., chef des 'Pripons' (1946). 

M.G.; J.P.R. 

Fabri, or Lefevre^ Pierre (of Rouen ^ 
fbeforc 1520), French writer. His treatise 
on rhetoric (1521) is a fiJl guide to writing 
prose and verse according to the practice 
of the rhdtariqueurs. He recommends the 
regular alternation of masculine and 
feminine rhymes, but only in the chant 
royal. 

Le grand et vrai art de pteine rhetorique^ ed« 
A. Htron (3 vols, 1889-90). M.Y. 

Fabrizit Cinzio Aloisb (•Venice, first 
half of 16th century), Italian poet, author 
of Ldbro della origine delH vclgari proverbi 
(1526), dedicated to Pope Clement VII. 
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Its obscenity led to the institution of a 
censorship in Venice in is^?* 

C. Rua in Giom. stortco della lett. ital., 18 
(1891); L. Di Francia» NoveUistica, II. 

B.R. 

Fa^hsicn^ religious name of Kung, per* 
sonal name unknown (oWu*yang; fChing* 
chou 420), Chinese Buddhist monk. 
Fa-hsien 1$ the first Chinese pilgrim to India 
whose travel record has been preser>'ed. 
He set out overland from Ch‘ang-an c. 399^ 
and, after 15 years abroad, of which he spent 
6 in India and z in Ceylon, he returned 
home by sea. In 416 he wrote an account 
of his travels, Fo-/mo chi. He devoted his 
last years to translation of scriptures which 
he had brought back. 

A Record of Buddhistic Kingdoms, tr. J. 
(1886); H. A. Giles, Record of thcBudd^ 
histic Kingdoms (1877); S. Deal, Buddhist 
Records of the Western World (2 vols, 1906). 

A.R.D. 

Fairfax^ Edward (•Leeds; fl *635), Eng¬ 
lish translator of poetic quality', whose 
managing of metre, especially the couplet 
of his heroic stan2a$, inHuenced Waller and 
other couplet-writers. His translation of 
Tasso—the first complete—is represented 
in England's Parnasstss (1600). 

Godfrey of BuUoigne or the Recoverie of 
Jerusalem (1600), repr. H. Moriey (1890). 

R. £. N. Dodge, in Pub. Mod. Lang. Assoc., 
44(2929); R. C. Wallcrstein, ibid., 50 (1935); 
C. C. Bell, ‘History of F. Criticism', ibid., 62 

(2947)- B.L.J. 

Faltlnelli (Mugnone), Pietro db’ (•Lucca 
1290?; X349)» Italian poet. A Black 

Guelf, he was exiled when the Ghibetlines 
gained supremacy in Lucca (2314); re¬ 
called (1331), he resumed his profession as 
a notary'. Faitinclli wrote autobiographical, 
moral and political sonnets expressing with 
colloquial immediacy his grief in exile and 
antipathy against the changing order. 

Rime, cd. Del Prete (1874). 

E* Gcninzi, ‘ P. d. F. detto M. e il moto di 
U. d. F. in Toscana \ in Propugnatore, XVII 
(2885); N. Sapegno, II Trecento (with biblio. 
2945)- M.W. 

Fakhr al-Dki Juiiani, As'ad, zith-ccn- 
tury Persian poet, is the author of 
Rdntin (Calcutta, 1865; Tehran, 193s), a 
romance in verse based on an old Parian 
original. 

V. Minorsky, ' Vis-u-Ramin, a Parthian 
Romance^ in Bull. Sch. Or. Stud.. XI (1946), 
XII (1947). E.Y. 

Falaguera (Ibn Falaquera, (Ibn) Pal- 
quiera), Shemtob (•c. xaas; x*95)# 


Spanish Hebrew philosopher and poet. 
He was a faithful follower of Maimonides 
and a propagandist for the study of the 
sciences. Besides some encyclopaedias, he 
pursued this aim in a work of the Alaqdma 
style (rhyTned prose with poetry inter¬ 
spersed), Ha^AIevaqqesh (Cracow, 1646), 
which was w'idely read. 

Iggereth ha-Wikkuah (ist cd. Constan¬ 
tinople, 1577; cd. A. jellinek, 1875): Zori ha^ 
Yagon (Cremona, 1557); Reshiih Hokhmah, 
cd. M. David (2902). 

H. Maltcr, ‘Shem Tob ben Joseph Pal- 
quera', in Jew. Quart. Rev., n.s. I (2920). 

C.R. 

FalcandO) Hugo, Italian chronicler, lived 
in Sicily in the time of William I and 
William II. His LiAer de Regno Sicilic, 
written before 1290, covers the period 
1154-68. 

Ed. L. A. Muratori, in Rerum Ital. Script.^ 
7 (173*). R.R.R. 

Falcao, CRisrdvAo (•c. 2515; fc. 1553), 
Portuguese poet. He is traditionally held 
to be the author of the long eclogue Cm/af, 
though attempts have been made to ascribe 
the work to Bcmardim RibcJro. The poem 
ts an interesting example of the Portuguese 
type of pastoral, but its celebrity is to a 
large extent due to the polemics that have 
arisen over its authorship. 

Troz'os de Crisfal (n.d.); the eclogue was 
inch in Bcmardim Ribeiro, Hystoria de 
Alenina e Afo^a (Fcrram, 2554); cd. F. Costa 
Marques (1943). 

C. Michadis de Vasconcclos, ‘C. F. e a 
Ecloga CrisfaT, in Bemardim Ribeiro e Cru- 
tdvdo Falcdo: Obras, I (2923); M. dn Silva 
Gaio, Bucolismo, lUC. P. (i933)« T.P.W.* 

Falco of Benevento (fl, 1100-50), jurist 
and chronicler. He wrote a valuable eye¬ 
witness account of the resistance of Benc- 
vento against Innocent II. 

G» Del Re, Cronists e serittori sineroni 
Napoletani (1845); K. A. Kchr, 'Ergfinzungen 
zu V. V. B.', in Neues Archiv, XXVII (1902). 

R.R.R. 

Falconer^ William (•Edinburgh xi II 
1732; fat sea XII 1769), Scottish poet. He 
went to sea as a boy; won patronage and 
fame with The Shiptcreck, which describes 
with vividness and a wealth of technical 
detail the loss of the Britannia in 1749, 
when Falconer was a survivor. This poem 
furnished Byron with storm material for 
Don Juan. 

A Poem on the Death of Frederick Prince of 
Wales (1751); The SItiptvreck. A Poem in 
three cantos. By a Sailor (1762: 1764); The 
Demc^ogue (1764); Universal Dictionary of the 
Marine (1769). 
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J. Friedrich, The Shipicreck (1907); Austin 
Dobson, ‘F.’s Shipwreck', in lioiolba's 
Journal (1915). J.K. 

Falenski, Feucjan Medard, pseud. 
Felicjan (•Warsaw 5 VI 1825 ; iibui. 11 X 
1910), Polish poet, pla>•^vright and novelist. 
He wrote with pamassian care for form, 
but his plays in particular lack individuality. 
He was a successful translator. 

Verse: Kuiaty i koUe (1856); Meandry (2 
vols, 1892-98 ).—Plan’s: lJUi.ary dramatvcsru 
(3 vols, 1896-99). 

A. Kraushar, ‘Zc wspomnieh o F. F.in 
Echo prseszios'ci (1917): W. Praeclawski, 
F. M. P. Zytvot I dziela (1922). S.S. 

Falstaff Fakir: see Wallengren, A. 

Falster, Christian (•Branderslev i I 
1690; C01717 Margrethe Baggesen; +Ribe 
24 X 1752), Danish essayist and satirist. 
He was a distinguished classical scholar, 
headmaster of Ribc grammar school, and 
wrote a number of philological works in 
Latin. As an essayist he is a conservative 
counterpart to his contemporary Ludvig 
Holberg. 

Dijie Tiders onde OptugUlse (1720); Daarers 
ahmoduke Leveregler (1721); Den daarlige 
udenlandske Rejse (1721); Den ulidige Rangsyge 
(1722); Amoenitates philologieee (3 vols, 1729- 
32), extracts in Eng. tr. A Sehol^'i Creed 
(1918), Danish tr. Leerdom's Lysigaard (3 vols, 
1919-20); Verden tom et Dolhus (1730); Den 
latinske Skriverttue (1742). 

H. Hansen, De vita et rebus C. Fahteri 
eommentariolus (1769); C. Bruun, Falsteriana 
(1869). E.B. 

Fan Ch‘6ng-ta (oWu-chQn 1126; t**93)i 
Chinese poet and scholar, had a distin¬ 
guished official career. At court and in 
the provinces he worked for administrative 
improvements and, in particular, just regu¬ 
lations for the services required of the 
people. In 1164 he was sent on a difficult 
embassy to the Chin (Tatar) emperor of 
North China. Later, as military governor 
of Szechwan, he succeeded in checking the 
incursions of the 'Tu-fan (Tibetan) tribes. 
He was a leading member of the * I^angsi ’ 
school of pastoral poets. Besides his 
poetry he left a number of journals, one of 
the earliest local histories and a work on 
chrysanthemums. 

Verse: StO-thih t'ien-yOan tsa-hsing {The 
Golden Year of Pan Cheng~ta, tr. G. BuUett, 
*946).— Collected Verse; ShiJi-hu chi .— 
Journals: Lan-p'ei lu fwr. 1x6.^: Tt’an-luan 
lu (wr. 1172); Wu-tJruan lu (wr. xi77)-— 
Local History and Miscellaneous: 1 Vu~ 
ehOn ehih\ Kuei-hoi yU-htng ehth; Fan-ttun 
ehiu-pu. A.R.D. 


Fan Chlt^g-yen (oWu-hsien 989; fHsu- 
chou 20 VI 1052), Chinese scholar and 
poet, was among the most prominent 
political figures of the first half of the iith 
century’. By 1035 he had become chief 
magistrate of the capital, K'ai-fSng. In 
the next year, however, he was banished to 
Jao-chou. His part in the conclusion of 
peace with the Hsi-hsia (north-west China) 
brought him back to high office and he 
became grand councillor (1043). With Fu 
Pi he submitted a ten-point reform pro¬ 
gramme which aroused great opposition. 
Like his friend, Ou-yang Hsiu. he believed 
in the direct application of the teaching of 
the Confucian classics to contemporary 
politics. He also wrote much poetry, 
including some fine /2*ii-songs. 

Fan Wht-ching hung ehi (collected works). 

A.R.D. 

Findll,JuRo(»Castii22lII i7so;+Ompi- 
til 1811), Slovak author of sermons and 
practical treatises. A follower of Bcmoldk, 
he was among the first to use Slovak for 
works of a utilitarian character (treatises on 
agricultural economy). 

Fil’ni domajH a poVtti hospoddr (5 vols, 
i79*-i8oo).— J. Kotvan, J. F. (1946). RA. 

Fang Hsiao-ju (•Ning-hai 1357; fNan- 
king 1402), Chinese scholar. Fang was the 
principal adviser of emperor Hui whose 
tutor, as heir-apparent, he had been. He 
gained a martyr's fame when he was exe¬ 
cuted rather than serve the usurper, Yung- 
lo. An adherent of Chu Hsi, his writings 
are mainly on political and ethical subjects. 
He ranks among the finest prose stylists of 
the 14th century. 

Fang ChSng-hsdeh ehi (collected works); 
selected trs in H. A. Giles, Gems of Chinese 
Literature (2nd ed. 1923) and G. Margoulite, 
Anlhologie Raisonnie de la LitUrature Chinoise 
(1948). A.R.D. 

Fang Pao (•Nanking 25 V 1668; ^ibid 
29 IX 1749)> Chinese essayist. Though 
Fang’s essays possessed no outstanding 
merit, his influence became great, w’hen 
Yao Nai acclaimed him as the founder of 
the ‘ T‘ung-ch‘6ng ’ prose school. He 
illustrated his stylistic principles by his 
anthology, Ku-toin yileh-hsQan (compiled 
J733)’ 

Wang^hti hsien-shtng xotn^chi (17461 supple¬ 
mented 1851, zSsa). 

Aa W. Hummcj» Eminent Chinese of the 
Ch^isig Period, I (x943)- A,R.D. 

Fanshawe^ Sir Richard (*Ware Park 
VI 1608; coWolvercote x8 V 1644 Aime 
Harrison; fSiete Chiinineos 26 VI i666)» 
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English diplomat, renowned for his transla^ 
tions, who became sccretar>' (1635) and 
charge d’affaires (1638) at the Madrid em¬ 
bassy. Secretary to prince Charles during 
the civil war, Fanshawe was in the West 
Country* the Scilly Islands and Normandy 
(1645—47) and went abroad again in 1648. 
Accompanying the prince at Worcester 
(1656), he was token prisoner. In Paris 
in 1659, he was in Charles’s ship at the 
restoration and later became ambassador to 
Madrid. Fanshawe's verse is readable, 
capturing the spirit of his originals. 

Translations (Plays): // Pastor Firfo, T/ie 
faiOtJuU Shepherd (1658); La Fida Pastor a 
(i.c. Fletcher’s Faithfxd Sheperdess^ 1658).— 
Versk: Selected Parts of Horace^ etc. (1652); 
The Lusiad (1655); The Fourth Book of Vergil*s 
Aeneid, cd. A. L. Irvine (1929). B.L.J. 

Fantoni, Giovanni, Conte (•Fivizzano 
(Lunigiana) 28 I 1755; *807), 

Italian poet. ‘Labindo’ in Arcadia; the 
* Etruscan I lorace *; a soldier of restless 
republican sentiments; professor of 
rhetoric, Pisa (tSoo); president of the 
academy, Carrara (1807); a precursor of 
Carducci. Fantoni wrote fashionable occa¬ 
sional verse and 3 books of sonorous Odi 
(1784-1806) in which he strove, \vhile 
maintaining rhyme, to imitate the classical 
prosody of Horace. 

Poesie^ ed. Lazzeri (1913). 

G. Sforza, ' Contribute alia vita di G. F.\ in 
Ciorn, stor, e lett. d. Liguria^ 7-8 (1906—07); 
G. Natali. // Settecento (1936, with biblio.). 

Faqani) Baba (^Shiraz; fMashhad t5i9)» 
Persian poet. His patron was sultan 
Ya’qub, the prince of White Sheep Turk¬ 
mans, but Faqani finally abandoned court 
life and passed the rest of his days in 
retirement. Ho developed a new style, 
which later found imitators especially in 
India and Turkey. 

Divan^i Baba Faqdtii (Tehran, 1937). 

E. J. W. Gibb, Ottoman poetry, 3 (1004). 

. 

AL-Farabi (•Transoxania c. 870; fnr 
Damascus 950), Arabic philosopher, passed 
the greater part of his life in Baghdad and 
Aleppo. He combined a penetrating 
interpretation of Aristotle, following the 
nco-platonic school of Alexandria, with a 
vigorous appreciation of Plato’s political 
theory which he applied to the Moslem 
problems of his day. He was bent on 
assigning to philosophy a dominant 
position in the Islamic world. He was 
appreciated by Ibn-Sina, and influenced 
particularly the Sponish-Arabic philo¬ 
sophers who very largely depend on his 


achievements. He was not unknovrTi to 
the Schoolmen. 

Alfarabius de Platonis philosophia, cd. F. 
Rosenthal and R. Walzcr (1943); Alfarabius 
de Platonis Legibus, ed. F. Gabrieli (1953). 

F. Dietcrici, ALFj phUosophische Abhand^ 
lungen (1892) and uer Mmterstaat 

(1900); F. Brdnnie, Die Staatsleitung von F. 
(1904); £. Gilson, * Lcs sources Gr^co-Arabes 
de TAugustinisme Avicennisant*, in Arch, 
d’hist. doctnnale ct litt. du moyen-dge, 4 
(1929; on Ai-F.'s De intelleetu)\ I. Madkour, 
La place d^ALF. dans Vicole philosophique 
musulmane (1934); Jausscn-Karam-Chlala, AL 
F., Idees des Iwbitants de la cite vertueuse (1949). 

R.R.W. 

Faraday, Michael (•Newington Butts, 
Surrey 22 IX 1791; 001821 Sar^ Barnard; 
fHampton Court 25 VIII 1867), English 
physicist. Faraday began as a blacksmith 
apprentice, became Davy’s assistant and 
made important discoveries in the fields 
of electro-chemistry and electricity. 

Experimental Researches in EUctrieity (3 vols, 
1839-55; repr. from Phil. Trans., 121-45, 
1831-55); The Chemical History of a Candle 
(1861). 

H. Bence-Jones, The Life and letters of F. 
(1870); S. P. Thompson, A/. F.: His Life and 
(1898); F. N. Appleyard, Tribute to M, F. 
(i93»)* B.H. 

AL^Farazdaq (fl, 7th-8th century), 
Arabic poet, and one of the greatest of the 
Umayyad period, continuing the spirit of 
pre-Islamic poetry. He and his rival 
Jarir engaged for many years in a ^public 
scolding-match ’. 

Divan de F^axdak, ed. R. Boucher (1870; 
incomplete). S.M.S. 

Faria e Sousa» Manvel (•Pombeiro 
19 III 1590: fMadrid 13 VI 1649), Portu¬ 
guese poet, historian and critic. His his¬ 
tories, written like most of his works in 
Spanish, are uncritical but helped to 
spread knowledge of Portugal’s discoveries 
and conquests in Europe. He was a de¬ 
voted scholar of the works of CamOes, 
though himself undistinguished as a poet. 

Vebsb: Fuente de Aganipe y rimas varies 
(7 pts, i624-27).-^H|8TORY: Epitome de las 
historias portuguesas (1628; Eng. tr. J. Stevens, 
1698); Asia p^tuguesa (3 vols, 1666-75; TAe 
Portuguese Asia, tr« J. Stevens, 3 vols, 1694- 
95); Europa partuguesa (3 vols, 1678-80); 
Africa portuguesa (x68i). T.P.W. 

Farley» or Farlle, Robert ( fi . 1638), 
Scottish poet and moralist. Wrote moral 
emblems in English and Latin verse. They 
are of a mediocre character, but the illus¬ 
trations are interesting. 

Lycfmocausia (1638; repr. i860). J.J.Y.L< 



Farnwald, pseud, of Stbubberg, F. A. 

Farquhar, George (•Dcrrj' 1677 ?; 
CO1703 ? London ? Margaret Pemell; 
tLondon 29 IV 1707), Anglo-Irish actor 
and dramatist, who* tradition sa>'s, carried 
colours at the battle of the Bojue (1690). 
From acting in Dublin (1696) he came to 
London (1697), but after accidentally 
wounding a fcllow-actor in The Indian 
Emperor he renounced the profession. 
The success of his plays did not rescue 
him from poverty, and he was given a com¬ 
mission in the Grenadiers (1704); his 
experiences recruiting at Lichheld and 
Shrewsbury inspired his Recruiting Officer 
(1706). Selling his commission the same 
year, he passed the rest of his life in distress. 
Farquhar’s comedies outshine his BarceU 
Iona and his lively but not sustained essays 
and prefaces. He excels in drawing 
contemporary life and in dialogue. Trans¬ 
lated into French and German he in¬ 
fluenced Lessing. B.L.J. 

Love and a Bottle (1699); A Constant 
Couple (1699); Sir Henry Wildair (1701); The 
Inconstant (1702); The Twin Rivals (1702); 
The Recruiting Officer (1706); The Beaux 
Stratagem (1707); (with Motteux) The Stage 
Coach (1704).— The Complete Worhs^ ed. C. 
Stooehill (2 vob, 1930). 

W. HazUtt, English comic writers (1819); D. 
Schmid, G. F. (1904); H. T. E. Perry, The 
Comic spirit in Restoration drama (1925); J. R. 
Sutherland,' New light on G. F.*, in Times Litt. 
Supp. (6 III 1937); W. Conncly, Young 
G. F. (1949). J.R.B. 

Farrar^ FREOERtCK William, dean of 
Canterbury (^Bombay 7VIII 1831; 001860 
Lucy Cardew; fCanterbury 22 III 1903), 
English writer of boys’ school tales and of 
works on philology and theology, including 
a popular Life of Christ (1874). 

Eric, or Little by Little (1858); St Winifred's, 
or the World of School (1862); Life of Si Paul 

(1879)- 

R. Farrar, Life (1905). R.M.H. 

Famikhi, Abu’l^Hasan AlI ibh JulCq 
(tT038), Persian poet, was a native of 
SistAn and early in his career gained the 
favour of a local landowner by his musical 
and poetical abilities. Later, in search of 
a more generous patron, he journeyed to 
Transoxania and finally joined the court of 
the great patron of poets, Sultan MahmOd-i 
Qaznavj, at Qazna. Here he found fortune 
and ranked amongst the most favoured 
poets of the court. Plis Div&i consists 
mainly of panegyrics. He is the most 
popular and widely read poet of the 
Qaznavid period. His style is ^stinguiahed 
by simplicity of expression, great descrip* 
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tive power and a youthful freshness of 
spirit. He has influenced many later Per¬ 
sian poets, especially in recent periods. 

Dhdn^i Farrukhly ed. A. Abd al-RasQli 

(1932). 

H. Eth^, ‘ Neupersischc Liitcratur', in 
Grun. der xran. PhiL, II (1896-1904); W. 
Jackson, Eatly Persian Poetry (1920). E.Y. 

Fastoul, B.\ude, i 3th-ccntury French 
lyric poet, probably a minstrel. In his 
only extant work, Congi (1272), inspired 
by Jean Bodcl's poem of the same title, he 
bids farewell to the world. 

A. Guesnon, ‘Deux trouvircs art6siens, 
B. F. et J. le Vinicr*, in Melanges M. Wilmotte 
(191c). A.H.D. 

Fauchet) Claude (•Paris 3 VII 1530; 
fParis 10 ? t 1602), French historian, 
notable in a humanistic age for his com¬ 
petence in medieval political and social 
history-, and for his exact research into 
medieval writers, particularly the trou- 
vbres. He is one of the first French 
literary historians (see E. Pasquieb). 

Recueil de Vorigine de la langue et poisie 
franfoise{\$%i \ ca. J. G. Espincr-Scoct (1939); 
Les Antiquiiis gaidoises et franfoises (1599- 
1602). 

J. G. Espincr-Scott, C. F. (1938). G.B. 

Favaor Faba« Guido (^c. 1200; fc. 1250), 
a teacher of rhetoric at Bologna and author 
of two compilations of standard specimens 
or * formulae ’ of letters and speeches in the 
vernacular. La Gemma purpurea (c. 1229) 
and Porlamenti ed Epistole (c. i240«-45), 
which have some importance in the history 
of the origins of Italian prose. 

E« Monaci, Crestomazia itoL dei ptimi secoli 
(1912); A. Monteverdi, Testi volgari ital. dei 
primi tempi (1948). 

G. Bertoni, 11 Duecenio (2nd ed. 1930); 
A. Schioflini, Tradixione e posrie xiella prosa 
d'arie ital. (1943). K.F. 

Favart^ Ckarles-Simon (•Paris 13 XI 
17x0; ^ 1745 Maric-Justine Duronccray \ 
fBcileville 12 III 1792). French play- 
w'right. After writing short farces for the 
TfUdtre de la Foire he became a creator of 
the opdra^comique, a light (often pastoral) 
comedy interspersed with songs. His wife, 
an excellent actress, probably collaborated 
with him. 

La Chereheuse d'esprit (1741); Bastien et 
Dastitnne (x753)» Ninetu d la cour (i755); 
Armette et Lubin (1762)^ Les Moissonnews 
(1768).— CEuvres, cd. L. Gozlan (2853). 

A. Font, F. et I'op&a-comigue (2894); A. 
Pougin, Madame P. (2912). G.B. 

Favetd^ Carlo (•Gorixia 18x9; ^ibid. 
2892), Raeto-Romansch-Friulian poet* 
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He studied law in Vienna. Thereafter in G. Ouscle%\ Bio^aphical Notices of Persian 


what was Austrian Friuli he became an 
active spokesman of Italian nationalist 
aspirations and had to flee to Italy; he spent 
the remainder of his life in hlilan and 
Venice. The product of his banishment 
and patriotism was a series of moving 
poems inspired by his native land. 

Rime e prose in vernacolo goriziano (1893). 

R.R.B. 

Fawcett, Henry (•Salisbury 26 VIII 
1833; 001867 Millicent Garrett; +Cam* 
bridge 6 XI i884)» English economist and 
radical. Fawcett advocated poor-law and 
educational reform and as postmaster- 
general introduced many practical innova¬ 
tions. 

A Manual of Political Economy (1863); 
Pauperism: its Causes and Remedies (1871); 
Aids to Thrift (1886; with J. Cardin). 

L. Stephen, The Life of H. F. (1885). 

B.H. 

Fawkes, Francis (•Warmsworth c* IV 
1720; fHayes 26 VIII 1777), English poet 
and divine. Fawkes translated minor 
Greek verse and the Latin poems of 
Cliristophcr Smart. 

Bramhani Park, a Poem (1745); Original 
Poems and Translations (1761); Partridge 
Shooting, an Eclogue (1767). 

I. A. Williams, Byetvays Round Helicon 
(1921); R. Aldington, ^F.^s Brown Jug** *, in 
Times Litt. Supp., 8 III 1923, and subse¬ 
quent corresp. B.H. 

F4y, AndrXs (•Kohiny 30 V 1786; 001832 
Zsuzsanna Sztriky; fPest 26 VII 1864), 
Hungarian novelist and essayist. Known 
chiefly for his social novel A B^Uky^hdz 
(2 volsj 1832), the first of its kind in Hun¬ 
gary, Fdy took an active part in the reform 
movement under Sz6chenyi* He also 
collected fables, wrote on banking and 
education, and helped to establish the 
national theatre* 

F. A. eredeti mesH ts aforiamdi (1820; 
OriginelU Fabeln u. Aphorismen, Ger. tr. L. 
Petz, 1825).—F. A. szlpirodalmi 6sszes munhdi 
(collected works; 8 vols, 1843-44). 

F. Badics, F. A, itetrojza (1890). G.F.C. 

* 

Fayzl, Abu’l Fayz idn MubArak-ShAh 
(•A gra 1547; ^ibid. s X 1595), Persian 
poet of India. Although greatly honoured 
by Akbar Shah (1556-1605) he was sus¬ 
pected of heresy by the orthodox Moslems. 
His poetry is somewhat diffuse and lacks 
vividness. 

Divan (Delhi, 1804); Nal-u-Datnan (Cal¬ 
cutta, 1831).—Tr. from Sanskrit Bhagavad 
jrnJFcfm (Allahabad, 1895, Benares, 1905-19); 
Mahdbhdrata Fdrti {Liuviknoyt, 1897-1900). 


Poets (1846); Shibli Nu’mani, Shi'r al-Ajam, 
III (1924); M. A. Ghani, History of Persian 
Language and LiUrature at Uit Mughal Court, 
III (Allahabad, 1930). E.Y. 

Fazio, Bartolomeo (‘Spezia 1400; 
fNaples 1457), Italian humanist and 
historian, pupil of Guarino da Verona. 
His De origine belli inter Gallos et BriUznnos 
kistoria investigates the cause of wars 
between France and England. 

De hello Veneto cum Genuettsibus gesto; De 
rebus ab Alphoruo primo Neapolitanorum rege 
(1455) ; De viris illustribus liber (wr. 1456 ; pub. 
1745 ; with bioR.). 

F. Gabotto, in Atti di Society ligure di storia 

patria, 24 (1892). B.R. 

Feijo6 y Montenegro, Benito (• Cas- 
demiro, Orense 1676; fOviedo 1764), 
Spanish writer. He entered the Benedic¬ 
tine order very young and held various 
chairs at Oviedo university. From his 
cell he maintained a vast correspondence 
with the outside world and kept in touch 
with new European ideas and inventions. 
Through his writing, begun when he was 
almost so, he exercised an influence on the 
revival of Spanish thought, education and 
life unsurpassed by any single person of 
his time or since. Considered the first 
real Spanish essayist, his Teatro critico 
contains over a hundred essays on the most 
varied subjects. Ironic, at times witty, 
always persuasive and factual, Feijo6 set 
out to fight the ignorance and superstition 
prevailing in Spain. He continued the 
task in his Caruu. A rationalist who did 
not lose his faith, this Benedictine was the 
great champion of encyclopaedism. His 
beneficial influence was enhanced by the 
lengthy and stormy polemics which arose 
over his writings. 

Teatro critico y ttnivertal (8 vols, 1736-39); 
Cartas erudilas y curiosas (5 vols, i743-%o). 
Sel. essays, ed. A. Millares Carlo, in Clis cast. 
(3 vols, 1941).—Eng. tr.: The honour and 
advantage of agriculture (Dublin, 1764); An 
essay of the learning, genius, and e^ities of the 
fair sex (London, 1774): ^st^s or discourses, 
tr. John Brett (London, 1777: 1780); Rules 
for preserving health (London, i8eo). 

G. Delpy, F., et VEsprit europfen (1936); G. 
MaraAdn, Las ideas bioUgicas del Padre F. 

1934): M. Morayta, El Padre F, y sus obras 
1913). R.M.N. 

Feirbcrg) Mobdechai Zeeb (*NovygTad- 
Volhynsk 20 IX 1874; \ibid. z III 1899), 
Hebrew short-story writer. The son of 
a fanatical I^assid, Feirberg’s output, 
though small, is counted among the clauics 
of Hebrew literature. His fame rests 
largely on le~On ('Whither ?*)• S.A. 
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Feitama, Svbran'd (*Amstcrdain lo XII 
*^ 94 ; *758), Dutch translator and 

pla>T\Tight in all too smooth verse. 

Telemaehui (1733, after F^nclon); Hendrik 
de Grooie (1743, after Voltaire); Fabricius 
(1720); Tooneelpoezij (2 vols, 1 735) ; Nagelaten 
duhtxccrken (1764). 

M- J. Minderhout, La JItnriade dans la 
litt^ature hollandaisc (1927). J .W AV. 

Feitelson, Menachem Mendel (•nr Meli¬ 
topol 1 IX 1870; fYekaterinosIav 18 V 
1912), Hebrew critic and scholar. He pub¬ 
lished his first book, Mechkarim Betoldot 
Israel^ at the age of 16. A man of culture 
and wide scholarship, he was troubled by 
his deformed, almost dwarfish physique, 
which finally drove him to suicide. 

Ketabim^ cd. F. Liachover (Warsaw, 1914). 

S.A. 

Feith, Rhijkvis (•Zwolle 7 II 1753; 
<01792 Ockje Groeneveldt; \ibid. 8 II 
1824), Dutch poet and prose writer; 
from 1787 burgomaster of Zwolle. His 
remarkable sentimental love stories (in¬ 
fluenced by IVerthrr, Baculard d^Amaud 
and Miller) present the melancholy senti¬ 
ment as the one thing of importance in this 
world: a presentiment of the bliss of the 
hereafter. Among his numerous lyrics 
some are exceptionally beautiful; he was 
one of the first to seek inspiration in 
individual feeling. 

Novels: yulia (1783); Fanny (1783); 
Ferdinand en Comtantia (1785). —Poetry : 
Vergankeltjkheid van het Iteelal etc. (1777); 
Lofdiehten op de Ruyter (1785); Het Graf 
(179^: Oden en gedtehten ($ voU, 1796-1814); 
De Uuderdom (1802).— Prose: Brievtn over 
verschilUnde onderuerpen (6 vols, 1784); 
Dagboek mijner geede loerhen (1785); Bijdragen 
(with J. Kwtel^r, 3 vols, 1793-56).— Plays: 
Thirsa (1784): Lady Johanna Gray (i 79 t); 
Inet de Castro (i 793 )» C. Mueius Cordia (1795). 
— Dieht^ en Prozodsehe tverhen (14 vols, 1824- 

Gtdenkzuil voor R. F. (1825); C. Busken 
Huet, ‘ Feith en Kinker in Litterarisehe 
PantasUn en Kritieken, 24; J. Koopmans, 
*R. F/, in De Beweging, 4 (1908); H. G. ten 
Bruggencatc, R. F. (1911): A. Zijdervcld, De 
Romance^poMe in Noord-Nederl. (1915); De 
Inklaar, F.-TA. de Baculard d'Arnaud (1925); 
A. van Duinkerken, in Achier de Vuurlyn 
( 1930 ). J.W.W. 

FelidfiU, Alojzy (•Luck 177^; 
mieniec 23 II 1820), Polish poet and play¬ 
wright. His Barbara RadzivHUdtcna is the 
best Polish pseudo-classical tragedy and he 
wrote, in x8i6, after the British national 
anthem, his great hymn later known as 
Boie, cot Polskf. 


Plays: Barbara RadzivnU6:::nQ (1820; Fr. 
tr. A. Denis, 1823).— Dziela (2 vols, 1840). 

K. Kantccki, ^A. F.*, in Dxcaj Krzertuen- 
czanie iz vols, 1879); A. Bar, ‘A. ¥.\ in Pol. 
Slou\ Btogr., VI (i 94 S). S.S. 

Fclili y Codina, Jos6 (•Barcelona ir VI 
1847* tMadrid 2 V 1897), Spanish play¬ 
wright. He applied the nco-romantic 
technique of his model Echegaray to a 
peculiar form of rural, picturesque and 
regional naturalism. His most famous 
play is La Dolores (1892) a good, though 
over-passioned, portrait of a woman set 
against an Aragonese background. It has 
been used as a libretto for a zarzuela (q.v.) 
with music by Breton. 

El buen eallar (1891); Un Uhro viejo (1891); 
AfiW de la AUarria (1893); Maria del Carmen 
(1896): Boea de Fraile (1897). 

F. M. Tubino, Hisforia del renacimiento 
Uterario de CataluHa, Valencia y Baleares 
(1877); Elfas de MoUns, Diceionario de 
eseritoresy or tistas catalanes (iS$6 ). R.M.N. 

Felltham, Owen (•1602?; fLondon 
1668), English essayist and poet whose 
father had property in Suffolk. Felltham 
visited the Low Countries (before 1627?), 
was friendly with the wits and served the 
carl of Thomond (before 1641). 

Verse : Lusoria, or Occasional Pieces (ap¬ 
pended to Resolves^ 1661).— Prose: Resolves 
(before 1623; 1628, etc.; ed, O. Smeaton, 
1904); A Brief Character of the Low Countries 
(pirated ed. 1648, 1652; authorized cd. 1652, 
etc.). B.L.j. 

FeltrC) Vittorino da: see Rambaldoni. 

Finelon, Francois de Salicnac db La 
Mothb (•F6nclon, P6rigord 6 VIII 1651; 
fCambrat 7 I 1715), French theologian and 
writer. After ful^lmg several important 
ecclesiastical missions, F6nclon wrote his 
first pedagogic work, the Traitd de 
VEducation desfilles (1687), became friendly 
with Mmc de Main tenon and was made 
tutor (1689-95) to the due de Bourgogne, a 
potential heir to the throne. To instruct 
his pupil agreeably in Greek literature, he 
wrote his novel Tfldmague, an imaginative 
continuation of Book IV of the Odyssey, 
whicli contained liberal ideas and implied 
criticism of Louis XIV. Published against 
his wishes in 1699, T/Ifmaque accentuated 
the disfavour into which he had mean¬ 
while fallen through defending the pas¬ 
sively mystic doctrine of quietism in his 
Explication des maximes des saints sur la vie 
(1697; exit. cd. A. Ch6rcl, 19x1). 
He finished his days 'in exile’ at Cambroi, of 
which he had bMn made archbishop in 
1695. 
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T^l^tiaqxie, ed A. Cahen (2 voU, 1920);— 
CEuxres complHes, cd. Gossclin and Caron 
(34 voU, r820-30). 

K. K. Sanders, F., his friends and enetnUt 

(1901); J. LcmaUrc» F, (1910); II. Bremond, 
Apologic pour F. (iom); 1 *^ Carcassonne, F. 
(1946). G.B. 

Fencstella (*52 b.c. ?; fA.D. 19 ?), Roman 
historian, wrote among other works a his- 
tor)' of Rome in at least 22 books, going 
down at least to 57 b.c. His authority was 
highly esteemed in antiquity but his work 
has perished. 

H. Peter, Hist. Rom. Rel.^ 2 (1906). 

L. Merck Jin, Dt F. historico et poeta (1844); 

J. Pocih, De F. historiarum scriptore et cor^ 
minum (1849); a different dating by F. Mun- 
zer, Deitruge zur Quellenkritik . . . des 
Plintus (1897). J.A.W. 

F6ng MfiNG-LUNC (oWu-hsien 1574 ?; 
11645?), Chinese writer. FSng was for 
long known only as a minor Confucian 
scholar; his editorship of colloquial fiction 
and of drama was performed under the 
pseudon>Tn of Mo*han chat (‘ Ink-mad 
studio'). It is known that, of the play's 
he published, two were original works. In 
his collections of excellent stories also, the 
extent of his 'editing' appears to vary: 
some arc probably his own work. The 
novels, Lieh^kuo chih and chuatiy 

were extensively rewritten by him. The 
famous Chin^ku cHukuan anthology* (1644) 
reproduced 29 stories from his collections. 

Storv-coixections : Kn^chin iisiao^shuo (pr. 
between 1621 and 1624; part with add. repr. 
shortly after as YU^shih fning yen)[ C/ung^s/rih 
i*ung^yen (1624; one story, Fan^Hy^Cheu tr. 
C. T. Staunton, 1815); Hsing-shih htng^yen 
{1627; Four Cautionary Tales, u. H. Acton 
and Lee Yi-hsich, limited cd. 1941, repr. 1947). 
—Novel he-editions : Tuttg^Chou lieh^kuo 
chih (partially tr. LingTsiu-sen, 'Die Phocnix- 
melouie', in Sinica V, 1930; see H. Cordier, 
Bibliciheea Sinica, 1904-07 for list of other 
partial trs); PUng^yao chuan (c. 1620).— 
I^AYS: Mo^han chai ting^pfn. 

A. Waiey, 'Notes on the History of Chinese 
Popular Literature', in T'oung Pao, 28 (1931); 
J. PrCiSck, 'Popular Novels in the Collection 
of Ch'ien Tseng', in Archiv Oricntdlnf, 10 
(19^8), ‘ Researches into the Beginnings of the 
Chinese Popular Novel', in Archiv Oricntdlnf, 
It (1939)- A.R.D. 

F 6 ng Tao ( oChing-ch‘^ng 882 ; t954)* 
Chinese otBcial. F£ng is the tradition^ 
inventor of block«-printing; while this is in 
no way true, his printing of the Nine 
(Confucian) Classics (932-53) initiated the 
great development of ^at art during the 
Sung dynasty. His object was not public 
cation but to establish official texts. He 


remained prime minister under seven em¬ 
perors of four short-lived dynasties and 
thus ensured the work’s completion. 

T. F. Carter, The Intention of Printing in 
China and its Spread Westxvard (1925). 

A.R.D. 

Fenton^ Elijah (•Shelton 20 V 1683; 
fEasthampstead VIII 1730), English verse* 
writer and man of letters who wrote books 
1,4, 19 and 20 of Pope's Odyssey in perfect 
imitation of Pope's versification. 

Poems on Several Occasions (1717); Mar- 
iamne, a Tragedy (with Southern; 1723). 

S. Johnson, Lives of the Poets (1781). 

R.M.H. 


Ferguson^ Adam (•Logierait 20 VI 1723; 
001766 Katherine Black; fSt Andrews 
22 II x8i6), Scottish philosopher and his¬ 
torian. Ho succeeded Hume as librarian 
of the Advocates' Library (1757) and was 
professor of natural philosophy (1759-64) 
and of moral philosophy (1764-85) at 
Edinburgh. His History was for long a 
standard work. 

Essay on the History of CivU Society (1767); 
The History of the Progress and Termination of 
the Roman Republic (1783); Principles of Moral 
and Political Science (1792). 

J. Small, A. P. (1864); H. Huth, Soziale und 
individualistisehe Auffassung . . . Adam 

Smith und A. P. (1907). J.K. 

Ferguson^ Sir Samuel (•Belfast 10 III 
1810; 00x848 Mary Catherine Guinness; 
fHowth, Co, Dublin 9 VIII 1886), Irish 
poet and antiquarian; knighted 1878. He 
used the material of early Irish literature in 
his epic poetry; also wrote notable transla* 
tions from, and versions of, Irish poems. 
A precursor of the Irish literary revival, 
his poetry has a good general level but few 
great heights. 

Lays of the Western Gael (1862); Congal 
(1872); Poems (1880 ).—Ffs Poems, cd. E. 
Boyd (1916). R.McH. 


Fergusson^ Robert (•Edinburgh 5 IX 
1750; 16 X 1774), Scottish poet. 

Educated at St Andrews University; em* 
ployed as a clerk. Essentially a town poet, 
farniliar with the conviviality and bustle of 
Edinburgh, Fergusson describes and satir* 
izes the society in which he moved. He 
revived the Scots poetic tradition and 
passed on much, in spirit and in the 
vigorous use of the vernacular, to Bums. 
He died wretchedly in a bedlam. 

Poetical contributions to Ruddiman*s 
Weekly Maguine and Edinburgh Amusement 
(1771-72); poems {i 779 i 178a); Poems, cd. B. 
Diuins (1935): Scots Poems, ed. A. Law 

(194?)* 

A. B. Grosart, R. F. (1898). J.K. 
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Fericn^ik, MikulXS Stefan (*30 VII 
1825; +3 III 1881), Slovak novelist. One 
of the first authors to write novels in 
Slovak on contemporary social themes, he 
shows in his later work the influence of 
the Russian realists. 

Irma (1860); yedl*ovsky uciuV (1862); 
Sffranik (1880). RJi. 

Ferland, Jean Baptiste Antoine (•Mon¬ 
treal 25 XII 1805; tQtiebec ii 1 1865)^ 
French-Canadian historian. Ordained 
priest in 1828, he became professor of 
philosophy in Nicclet College in 1841, and 
in 1855 professor of Canadian history at 
Laval University, Quebec. His great 
work on the history of Canada has never 
enjoyed so wide a popularity as that of his 
predecessor Gameau, but he excelled him 
in research and in understanding of the 
conditions of the colony before it came into 
British hands. The two historians were 
chiefly responsible for the strongly Quebec- 
nationalist trend of French literature in 
Canada during the subsequent period. 

Cours d'Histoire du Canada (2 vols, 1861-65). 

H. d'Arles, Not Hixtorienz (1921). B.K.S. 

Fern&n Caballero: see Cabai.lfbo. 

Ferndndez, Lucas (•Salamanca 1474 
fibid. 1542), Spanish dramatist. He w'as 
choir-master, priest and professor of music 
at Salamanca. His 6 plays (1514) resemble 
Encina’s early works; three are profane, 
three religious. The Auto dc la paH6n \s 
particularly moving. 

Parsas v ^eloaas. cd. NI. CaActc (t868). 

E.M.W. 

Fernandez de Avellaneda: see Av£t- 
LANHDA. 

Femdndez de Lizardii Jos^ JOAQufN> 
(•Mexico City 15 XI 1776; 1*827), also 
known as £1 Pensador Mexicano, a 
pseudonym adopted from the title of a 
journal he founded in 1812. Chiefly re¬ 
membered for his picaresque novel (so long 
after the peninsular vogue for the picar¬ 
esque, except for GU Blax^ as to be almost a 
pastiche) El Periquillo Sarniento (1816), 
which gives a vivid but highly satirical 
picture of life in 18th-century Mexico. He 
was a firm believer in the reforming ideas 
current in bJs day and supported the move¬ 
ment for independence. 

Vsrsb: Pdbulas (1817); Nochxt trisUs (1818). 
~Pao8B: La Qu^otita y tu prhna (2819); D. 
Catrin da la Pachenda (183a). 

S. J. Rea, Life and Works (1931)* E.Sa. 

Femdndez de Moratin^ Leandho 
(•M adrid 1760; fPtLri% 1828), Spanish 
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dramatist, son of Nicolis. He started life 
as a goldsmith's apprentice; protected by 
Jovcllanos, he was for two years secretary 
of the embassy in Paris; as Godov's pro¬ 
tege he travelled extensively. He col¬ 
laborated with the Napoleonic invaders 
and was 'purified* in 1814 but, fearing the 
resurrected Inquisition, went into per¬ 
manent exile. A man of refined, complex 
character, very shy, often cowardly, he 
wrote in excellent prose a damaging satire 
against bad writers {Derrota de lot PedanUt^ 
1789) and a brilliant play {La Comedia 
Nueva, 1792), making fun of his fellow 
dramatists. With only four other original 
plays he stands far above them all. His 
other masterpiece, El H de las ninas (1805), 
deals in an unsentimental way with the re¬ 
current Moratm themes of youth versus 
maturity, and marriage by parental im¬ 
position. His plaj's are full of psycho¬ 
logical interest. With their subtle, quick 
action, Moratfn alone succeeded in writing 
good Spanish comedies in the French man¬ 
ner, but in some of them the coming 
romanticism is already felt. Moli6rc was 
his mode], and he translated superbly 
LEcole des marts and Le Mddecin malgre 
lui. His critical notes to his good trans¬ 
lation of Hamlet arc also very interest¬ 
ing. As a poet he is inferior to his father. 

Bibl. Autorcs Esp., 2; Teairo^ ed. R. Mor- 
cuende, in Clas. Cast. (1924).—* The Baron', 
tr. F. Holcroft, in Thcatr. Rev., 2 (1805); 
'Selections', tr. J. Kennedy, in Modem Poets 
and Poetry ofSpain (1852); * Ode: The Day at 
Home*, tr. T. Walsh, in Hisp, Anth, (2920); 
'From an ode to Pedro Romero' and extract* 
from El visyo y la niHa, tr. in H. W. Long¬ 
fellow, Poets and Poetry^ of Europe (1845 and 
1888); extract* from Comedia Nueva, Magi- 
gata and El viejo y la mVIa, in Foreign Rev., 2 
(1828) and in Foreign Quart. Rev., 2 (1828). 

J. P^rc2 dc Guzman, ‘La primeni repre- 
scntacidn de El H de las niHas^^ in Esp. Mod. 
(1902); J. Ortega y Rubio, ‘Don L. F. dc M.\ 
in Rev. Contemp., 79 (1904); J. Sarrailh, 
‘Note sur le Caff de M.', in Boll. Hisp., 36* 
(1934). R.M.N. 

Fern&ndez dc Moratfn, NicolAs 
(•Madrid 1737; colsidora Cabo Conde; 
\ibid. 1780), Spanish poet and dramatist. 
He studied law at Valladolid. With De- 
sengaHos al teatro espaHol (1763) he took a 
leading part in the great polemic around 
the Spanish theatre and contributed to the 
banning (1767) of the autos sacramantalcs 
(q.v.). His trilogy —Lucreda (1763), Her^ 
mesinda (1777, the only one performed), 
Gusmdn el Bueno (1777)—and liis comedy 
La Petimetra (1762) are %vcak attempts at 
introducing the French rules into the 
Spanish stage. But in spite of Moratin's 
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admiration for French models he was by 
temperament essentially Spanish. It is as 
a poet and when dealing with national 
themes in the Spanish style that he wrote 
his masterpieces Fiesta de tores en Madrid 
and Oda a Pedro Romero. 

Poesfas y cotnedias, cd. L. T. de iVluhf, in 
Bibl. Autorcs Esp., 2; Poesias itUditas, cd. R. 
Foulch^-Delbo.sc (1S92).—‘Apology for an 
Error’, tr. E. E. Sherman, in Translations from 
Hispanic Poets (1938). 

A. Femindez-Guerra, ' Leccidn po^tica 
sobre las c^lebrcs quintillas de D. N. P. de 
M.’, in Rev. Hispanoamcr. (1882); J. M. 
Cossfo, ‘ La fiesta dc toros en Madrid ’ and ‘ Oda 
a Pedro Romero', in BoL M. Pelayo, 8 (1925). 

R.M.N. 

Ferndndez de Velasco y Pimentel, 
Bernardino, duque de frIas (•Madrid 
1783; coMariana de Silva, coMaria de la 
Piedad Roca de Togores; •fibid. 1851), 
Spanish poet. He fought against Napoleon, 
was persecuted by Ferdinand VII as a 
liberal but was later ambassador in Lon¬ 
don and Paris. His poetry is of a neo¬ 
classical type. He w*rote some good 
elegies (c.g. El Llanto conyugal), elegiac 
sonnets and a fine lament {Llanto del 
proscrito) written in exile. 

Obras poitieas (1857). R.M.N. 

Ferndndez y Gonz&lcz, Manuel 
(•Seville 1821; coManuela Mufioz de 
Padilla; fMadrid 1888), Spanish novelist. 
Bohemian life, picturesque vanity and 
amazing fecundity gave him temporary 
renown. He wrote, or dictated, over 300 
novels (some 500 volumes). A powerful 
fantasy and wealth of expression produced 
some good pages in a few books, but the 
bulk of his historico-lcgendary novels is 
very heavy going. 

Men Rodrigues de Sanabria (1853); Hir- 
toria de un murciilago (1857) ; El Coeinero de Su 
Majestad (1857); Los siele in/antes de Lara 
(1853); Enrimse JV {el impotente) o memorias 
de una reina (1854); Lucrecia Borgia (1864). 

R.M.N. 

Ferrandes de Jerena, GabcIa (late 14th 
century), Spanish poet. He is said to have 
abandoned Christian Spain and turned 
Moslem. His work shows the influence of 
the Galician-Portuguese Cancioneiros, 
both in language and style. His poems, 
relatively at^ess and simple, arc in the 
Cancionero de Baena. (See Baena, Juan 
Alfonso db.) EJVI.W. 

Ferrara, II Cisco di: see Bello, Fran¬ 
cesco. 

Ferrari, Giuseppe (•Milan 7 III 1811; 
fRome 2 VII 1876), Italian historian and 


political theorist. Believing Italian politi¬ 
cal unification unattainable, he supported 
republican federalism. His most im¬ 
portant work, first published in French, 
is Storia delle Rivoluzioru d'ltalia (Paris, 

4 vols, 1856-58). 

Lo spirito di G. D. Romagnosi (1835); Lo 
spiriio di G. B. Vico (1835); Vico et ITtalte 
(Paris, 1839); Principi e limiti della filosofia 
della storia (1843); Filosofia della rivolusione 
(Capolago, 1851); La fed^asiove repubblieana 
(London, but really Capolago, 1851); Corso 
sugli scrittori politici italiani (1862; 2nd ed. 

1929); Teoria dei periodt politici {1874). 

A. Ferrari, G. F. (1914); A. Momigliano, ‘ II 
primo periodo della politico militantc di G. P.', 
in Nuova Antologia (1921); A. Monti, G. F. e 
la politico interna della Destra (2925). B.R. 

Ferreira, ANrdNio (•Lisbon 1528; 
ooMaria Pimentel; *569), Portu¬ 

guese poet and playw'right. He studied at 
Coimbra under the humanist Diogo de 
Tcivc, later becoming a magistrate and a 
respected figure at the Portuguese court. 
Ferreira was a devoted follower of Sd de 
IVliranda, who had introduced into Por¬ 
tugal the poetic genres of the Italian 
Renaissance. Disdaining the traditional 
peninsular metres Ferreira helped to 
acclimatize the new poetic style. A man 
of sound humanistic culture he exercised 
in Portugal an influence comparable with 
that of Du Bellay in France; he opposed 
the use of Spanish (at the time a current 
practice) by Portuguese poets, and urged 
the study and imitation of the writers of 
antiquity. 

Though the general level of his lyrical 
poems is not very high, Ferreira excels in 
the verse epistle. His masterpiece is the 
tragedy Castro, written around 1558. This 
work, dealing with the fatal love of tho 
later Pedro I of Portugal and In£s de 
Castro, is set in a classical mould. The 
psychological conflicts that emerge, not¬ 
ably that in the character of Pedro’s father, 
king Afonso, ore handled in a masterly 
fasluon. A chorus provides a lyrical com¬ 
mentary on the action. Ferreira also left 
two comedies: Bristo and O Cioso, both 
written in prose. 

Tragidia . . . de D. Ints de Castro (1587)1 
ed. J. Mendes dos Rem^dios (19x5), Eng. tr. 
C. Cockbume (1697); Comidias famosas portu- 
guesas dos doctores F. de Sd de Miranda e A. F. 
(1622; contains Bristo and O Cuuo); Poemas 
lusitanos, ed. M. Leite Ferreira (1598). ed. 
Marques Braga (a vols, 1939-40 ).—Obras com- 
pletas (2 vols, Paris, i865)> 

T. Braga, *0 doutor A. F.*, in Histiria dos 
quirdtentistas (1871); J. de Castilho, A. F., 
poeta qidsshenusta (study and anthology, 3 vols, 
1875); J. P. W. Crawford, ‘The influence of 
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Seneca’s tragedies on F.'s “Castro” and Bcr- 
miidez’ “Nise JLastimosa”\ in Mod. PhiloL 
12 (i9M)- T.P.W. 

Ferrer del Rio, Antonio (•Madrid 1814; 
tEl Molar, Madrid 1872), Spanish critic. 
In his Galeria de la literatura espanola 
(1846) he draws literary profiles of his 
contemporaries and gives an anthology of 
their works. Xhough prepared in haste it 
is not without interest. Among his other 
works he left a valuable Historia del 
reinado de Ccrlos III (4 vols, 1856) and a 
study^preface to the 1866 edidon of La 
Araucaria. R.M.N. 

Ferrers, Georce (•St Albans 1500?; 
C025III1541 ElizabethBourchier, co 1545/6 
Jane ^Southrote\ 001569 Margaret Pre¬ 
stone; fElamstead ? I 1578/9), English 
politician, poet and writer of masques, who 
served Henry VIITs children in these 
capacities. Ferrers wrote part of The 
Mirror for Magistrates (1559)- Once 
'master of the king's pastimes', he 
arranged pageants and masques, sharing 
in the entertainment at Kenilworth (1575). 
Puttenham and Meres mistakenly credited 
his verse to Edward Ferrers (f 1564), 

The Mirror for Magistrates (1559), cd. L. B. 
Campbell (1938). B.L.J. 

Fcrricr, Susan Edmonstone (•Edinburgh 
7 IX 1782; "^ibid. 5 XI 1854), Scottish 
novelist. Her tales, which were published 
anonymously and by some attributed to 
her friend Scott, arc attractive representa¬ 
tions of Scottish society, marked by close 
observation and lively comedy. 

Marriage (18x8); The Inheritance (1824); 
Destiny, or the Chief*! Daughter (183 x).— 
Works ((} vols, 1882), ed. Lady Margaret Sack- 
ville (4 voU, 1028). 

Memoir and Correspondence of S. F., cd. 
J. A. Doyle (1898). J.K. 

Festus, Sextus Pompeius {fl. c. a.d. 200), 
Roman lexicographer, epitomized Verrius 
Flaccus’ De Significatu Verhorum. The 
glossary of Festus survives in one badly 
mutilated manuscript and in an epitome 
made by Paulus Diaconus in the 8th 
century. 

W. M. Lindsay, in Glossaria Latina. IV 
(1930). J.A.W. 

Fet (Shenshln), Afanasy Afanasyevich 
(•near Mtsensk 23 XI 1820; 

Russian lyrical poet. His first poems 
(1840) had no success. In the 18605 he 
was silenced by the radical critics on ac¬ 
count of his indifference to political and 
social problems. He reappeared some 
twenty years later in the full power of his 


talent which was duly appreciated by the 
s>Tnbolists, notably Blok. A landowTier, 
he was endowed with a healthy epicurean 
love of life which was not impaired even 
by his interest in Schopenhauer (whom he 
translated). His best lyrics are about love 
and nature, expressed in concise, intensely 
musical and impressionistic verses. In his 
old age he wrote some exquisite philosophic 
poems, full of courage with regard to fate 
and death. He also translated from Latin 
(Hora«) and German (Goethe), and left 
some interesting memoirs. 

Polnoye sobranie stikhotvoreniy (collected 
verse, 3 vols, 1901-10; 2 vols, 19x2 ; 1936); 
vospominaniya (2 vols, 1890); N. Y. Sccchkin, 
Pamyati A. A. Feta (1903); L. M, Sukhotin, 
Fet I Elena Lazich (1933); C. M. Bowra, A 
Book of Russian Verse (1043). 

V. Pokrovsky, A. A. F. {19XX); V. Fedina, 
A. A. F (1915); D. Darsky, Radost* zemli 
(1916); V. Zhirmunsk>*, Kompozitsiya lirichet^ 
kikh stikhov (1921). J.L. 

Feuchter$lcben> Ernst von (•Vienna 
29 IV 1806; "fibid. 3 IX 1840), Austrian 
essayist, poet and early psychologist, a 
friend of Stiftcr's and Schubert's. His 
popular philosophical writings, with their 
quiet good sense, had w*ide educative 
influence. 

Gedichte (1836); Didietik der Stele (1838; 
The Hygiene of the Mind, tr. F. C. Sumner, 
t933)* —Sdmtliche Werke, ed. F. Hebbel (7 vols, 
X85X-53); Aus Feuchterslebens Briefen sS2(r- 
32, ed. A. F. Seligmann (1909). 

R. M. Meyer, ‘E. v. F.’, in Gestalten und 
Probleme (X90S). H.AP, 

Fcuillety Octave (•Saint-L6 xi VII xSzx; 
fParis 29 XII 1890), French novelist and 
dramatist. Fcuillet's life was that of a 
hard-working man of letters. He became 
a member of the French Academy in 1862 
and was appointed librarian at Fontaine¬ 
bleau by the empress Eugenic. His novels 
enjoyed enormous success with middle- 
class readers for whom he preached a some¬ 
what conventional form of idealism {Le 
Roman d*un Jeune Homme Pauvre^ 
and attacked the moral depravity of the 
aristocratic circles of his day {Motisieur de 
Camors, 1867). His plays, though varied 
and skilfully constructed, depend too 
largely on psychological tricks. 

Novels; La Petite Comtesse (1857); Histoire 
de Sibylle (1862); Julia de Tricoew (1872).— 
Plays; La Crise (1848); Datila (1857); Le 
Roman d*un Jeune Homme Pauvre (1858). 

L. Deries, O. F. (1902); H. Bordeaux, 
Jetmesse d* 0 . F. (1922)* M.G.; J.P.R. 

F^valf Paul Henri Corentin (•Rennes 
28 XI 18x7; fParis 8 III 1887), French 
novelist. After his first success as a writer 
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of serial adventure novels, Le Club des 
PhoQues (1841), F^val was commissioned to 
write Les Mystires de Londres (1844), to 
compete with the popular success of Sue. 
With Balzac and Dumas phe he con¬ 
tributed to the development of the detec¬ 
tive novel by introducing into an urban 
setting the ‘pathfinding’ methods of Fen- 
imore Cooper’s Mohicans. 

I^s Couleaux d'or (i8s6); l^s Habits noirs 

(1863). 

C- Buct, F. (1883); A. Dclaigue, Un homme 
de letires, F. (1890); R. Mcssac, Le 'detective 
novel' et la pensie scientifiqtce (1929). T.W. 

Feydeau, Ernest Aim6 {•Paris 16 III 
1821; ^ibid. 27 X 1873), French novelist. 
Feydeau’s early novels, Fanny (1858) and 
Daniel (1859), are typical products of the 
struggle between realism and romanticism in 
mid-i9th-century fiction. His reputation 
as a realist novelist of genius declined in 
his own lifetime. 

Catherine Overmeire (i860); Sylvie (i86t); 
Monsieur de Sitint~Bertrand (1863); Le Mari de 
la Danseuse (1863); /-e Secret du Bonheur 
(1867); La Comtesse de Chalis (1867). 

E. Bouvicr, La Bataille P^aliste (1913); R. 
Dumcsnil, /-e Rialisme (1936). T.W. 

Fichet, Guillaume (•<-. 1440; t«nd 15th 
century), French rhetorician, rector of the 
university of Paris from 1467. In 1469 
he brought to Paris the printers Gering, 
Krantz and Friburger who established the 
first printing press in that city. His 
Rhetoricorum libri III was the first book to 
be printed in Paris (1470); his Epistolae 
appeared in 1471 at the same press. 

Jules Phillippc, G. F., sa vie et ses ceiivres 
(1892). 

Ficlno, Marsilio (•Figline 19 X 1433; 
tFlorcncc i X 1499), Italian philosopher. 
His translations from Plato were com¬ 
missioned by Cosimo de’ Medici. His villa 
at Careggi was an influential centre of 
philosophic discussion. Several of his 
works attempt to reconcile philosophy 
with religion; he was accused of heresy in 
1489. Among his pupils were Lorenzo 
il Magnifico, Poliziimo and Pico della 
Mirandola. 

Opera (Basle, 1561, incomplete; Paris, 2 
vols, 1641); Supplernentum jidniemum, ed. P. 
Kristellcr (Florence, 2 vols. 1937); Epistolae 
familiares (1495). 

G. Saicta, La filosofia di M. F. (1923): B. 
Kieszkowski, Studi tul platonisnio del Rinasei~ 
mento in Italia (1936); G. Anichini, L'umane- 
simo e il problema della salvetsa in M. F. (1937). 

B.R, 

Field, Euobne (*81 Louis 2 IX 1850; 
001873 Julia Comstock; fChicago 4 XI 


1895), American poet and journalist. He 
attended Williams College, travelled 
abroad, then created a whimsical column, 
‘Sharps and Flats’, for the Chicago 
Morning News. A popular poctizer, he 
wrote in dialect verse. 

A Little Book of Western Verse (1889); The 
Holy Crojf and Other Tales (1893 ).—Sharps 
and Flats, collected and ed. S. Thompson (2 
vols, 1900). 

C. H. Dennis, E. F.'s Creative Years (1924)- 

H.L.C. 

Field, Nathan (•London X 1587; -fibid. 
VI? VII? VIII? 1619), EngUsh actor- 
dramatist. His hand is conjectured in 
pla>’s by Beaumont and Fletcher, Mas¬ 
singer’s Fatal Dourry and The Distracted 
Emperor (anon.). His plays show an 
understanding of his theatre, its prose and 
blank verse. 

The Plays of N. F., ed. W. Perry (1950)-— 
Feild [«V) the Players Letter to Air Sutton 
Preacher att St Mary Overs 1616 (Cal. S. 
Papers Domestic, James I, 89, No. 105; repr. 
J. O. HalliwelK-Phillipps) as The Remon¬ 
strance of N. P., 1865; and in Illiutrations of 
Syuxktsptare, 1, app. XXIIl, 1874). B.L.J. 

Fieldingi Henry (•nr Glastonbury 22 IV 
1707; 001734 Charlotte Craddock, *>1747 
Mary Daniel; fLisbon 8 X 1754) English 
playwright, magistrate and pamphleteer 
who, acclimatizing the loosely knit nar¬ 
rative form of Cervantes and Marivaux to 
his own contemporary England and his 
own comic humane genius, established the 
novel form in England with his Joseph 
Andrews {2 vols, 1742). Hittory of Tom 
Jones, a Foundling (6 vols, 1749) 2nd 
Amelia (4 vols, 1752). After traditional 
education at Eton he served mixed appren¬ 
ticeship to law and theatre, contributing 
one brilliant, lovable burlesque. The 
Tragedy of Tragedies: or, The Life and 
Death of Tom Thumb the Great (1730)* 
some adaptations of Moli^rc, and a number 
of farces and comedies. His political 
satire, Pasqttin, hastened the Licensing 
Act (173s) which barred his way to further 
success in the theatre. Resuming the 
study of law he proved from 1748 a 
conscientious and humane magistrate, ex¬ 
pounding social causes of crime and reduc¬ 
ing the incidence of violence in London. 
Meanwhile, in Joseph Andrews, initially a 
burlesque of Pamela but rapidly out¬ 
growing this purpose, and in Tom Jones 
had emerged that combination of farcical 
incident, omnivorous zest for real life, and 
sense of beauty and digni^ of certain 
simple virtues which marks his' comic epic 
poems in prose’. Amelia, lacking ^s 
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ebullience, shows a more restricted canvas 
and sadder insight. In 1743 had appeared 
a masterpiece of irony, Mr Jonathan Wild 
the Great. His posthumously published 
Journal of a Voyage to Lisbon (1755) whither 
he had travelled broken in he^th> to die, 
still shows his abounding wit, wisdom and 
humanity unimpaired. 

Plays; Lwe in Several Masques (1728); The 
Temple Beau C1730); Rape upon Rape, or the 
Justice Caught in his oicn Trap (1730); The 
Mock Doctor (from Moli^rc, 1732); The Miser 
(from Moli^re, 1733). —Pamphlet : Enquiry 
into the Causes of the late Increase of Robbers 
(175 *)*—Collected Worksy ed. A. Murphy (with 
life, 4 vols, 1762; ed. A. Chalmers, 1806; cd. 
L. Stephen with biog. essay, 10 vols, 1882: 
cd. G. Saintsbuo* with intro., 12 vols, 1893; 
ed. £. Gossc with intro., 12 vols, 1898^9); 
Collected Novels (with memoir by Sir Walter 
Scott, 1821). 

W. M. Thackeray, The English Humourists 
of the iSth century (1835); A. Dobson, F. 
(*907) > G. M. Goddon, F., a Memoir (con¬ 
taining previously unpub. material, and chron. 
list of works, 1910); W. L. Cross, The History 
of P. (1918); F. T. Blanchard, F. the Novelist 
(1926); B. M. Jones, F., Novelist and Magis^ 
trate (1933); F. H. Dudden, H. F., his Life^ 
Works and Times (2 vols, 1952). R.M.H. 

Fielding, Sarah (•East Stour 8 XI 1710; 
fBath 1768), English novelist, sister of 
Henry Fielding, who contributed a preface 
to her first novel. Richardson extrava* 
gantly praised her knowledge of the human 
heart. 

Adventures of David Simple in search of 
Faithful Friend (1744); The Governess (1749); 
David Simple (an additional volume, i7Sa); 
The Cry: a Dramatic Fable (with Miss Collier, 
*754). 

A. Dobson, Fielding (1907). R.M.H« 

Figueiredoi Manuel de (•Lisbon 15 VII 
1725; t27 VIII 1801), Portuguese play^ 
wri^t. A member of the Arcidia Lusi- 
tana, he sought to restore tragedy and 
comedy on neo-classic lines, writing plays 
that would be 'morally and dramatically 
correct*. Though he lacked any dramatic 
talent he wrote many such plays, no one of 
which ever seems to have been performed, 

Teatro (14 vols, 1804*15). 

T. Braga, ‘M. de F.*, in A baixa comidia 
(1871). T.P.W. 

Figueroa* Francisco db (•Alcali de 
HenareSf before 1600; fibid.} c. 1620), 
Spanish poet. He served as a soldier in 
Itriy, returned to Spain, married and set¬ 
tled in Alcali. He was a friend of Cer¬ 
vantes and Antonio Pirez. His poet^ is 
Italianate and elegant, and his technique 
owed much to Garcilaso. His poems were 
published posthumously in 1625. 


Obras (1926; fac. cd.. New York, 1903); 
Poesias. cd. A. Gonzalez Paicneia (1943). 

A. Gonzilcz Paicneia, Del 'Lazarillo' a 
Quetedo E.M.W. 

Figueroa y Cordoba, Josi and Diego 
(•Seville 1625 and 1619), Spanish drama¬ 
tists. They wrote pla>'s of much the same 
kind and often collaborated with one 
another. Their merit is not of the highest; 
their action however is usually lively, and 
the endings tend to be happy. 

Bibl. Autorcs Esp., 47. 

E. Cotareio y Mori, * Los hermanos F. y C.\ 
in Bolctin de la Real Acad. Esp. (1919). 

E.M.W. 

Filelfo* Francesco (•Tolentino 25 VH 
*398; fFlorcncc 31 VII 1481), Italian 
humanist, author of a commentary on 
Petrarch’s canzoni and a life of Fedenco 
of Urbino. Quarrelsome and malevolent, 
he was a bitter enemy of Cosimo de' 
Ntedici and Bracciolini-Poggio. 

G. Saitta, L'educazione delV utnanetimo in 
Italia (1928); G. Uenadduci, m Atti c Mem. 
della R. Dep. di Storia per Ic Nlarche, 5 
(1901); G. Zippcl, in Giomale storico della 
lett. itaU, 42 (1903). B.R. 

Fllicaia* Vincenzo (da) (♦Florence 30 
XII 1642; 00Anna di Scipionc Capponi; 
fitrid. 24 IX 1707), Italian poet. Famous 
during his life for his numerous lyric 
poems, he is only remembered now because 
his spirited sonnets on Italy made him a 
forerunner of Italian unity. His turgid 
rhetoric is the result of his attempt to 
raise his style to his lofty subjects; sonorous 
but empty lines came naturally to him. 

Poesie Toscane (1707; a more complete cd., 
2 vols, 1793)' 

L. Castellani, ' II Seicento e V. ds F.\ in 
Seritti Letterari (1889); G. Caponi, V. da P. e 
le sue opere (1901). U.L. 

Filimon* Neculai (•Bucharest 1819; 

1865), Rumanian novelist, was also 
an accomplished singer and flute-player. 
His second novel Ciocoii vechi ft tioi (1863; 
2nd cd. 1886) is vividly wxitten and gives a 
very good picture of contemporary Ruman¬ 
ian society. 

Excurstum in Germania meridionala (i860); 
Orcful Bergamo (1861); Slujnicarii sau Genti- 
lomii de nushala (1861). 

Ciocoii vcchifinoit cd. G. Baiculcscu (1931; 
bestbiog.): N. lorga, * F.', in Revista Noua, IV 
(1891). A.V.W. 

FUinto Elyalo: sec Nascimento, F. M. do. 

Finch* Anne (•Basingstoke? IV i66x; 
cpV 1684 Heneage Finch, later Earl of 
Wtnchelsea; fLondo*' 5 VIII 1720), 
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English poet, a friend of Pope. The tone 
and imagery of some of her poems 
remarkably foreshadow romantic poetry, 
especially Wordsworth’s. 

^liscellany: Poems on Several Occasions 
(1713); Poems, ed. Myra Reynolds (Chicago, 
>903); j'^finor Poets of the 18th Century, cd. 
Hugh I’A. Faus-set (1930). G.F.S. 

Firdowsi» /Vdu'l-C^asim (•Tabaran 941; 
tTus loig), author of Shah-Narruh, the 
national epic of Persia. He belonged to 
the dihqan class, the landed proprietors, 
among whom the old Persian traditions had 
been best kept. At the age of 35 he set 
out to write Shah-Nameh. Ilis main 
source for this gigantic task, which ab¬ 
sorbed 35 years of his life, was Khuday- 
Narneh (‘book of the kings’), a prose work 
based on older sources, which contained 
the legendary and authentic history of 
Persia from prehistoric times till the fall of 
the Sassanian empire (a.d. 652). He was 
helped in the fulfilment of his task by moral 
and material support from some of his local 
friends. When the great epic was com¬ 
pleted Firdowsi, old and broken by then, 
in the hope of receiving a liberal reward, 
dedicated the work of his life to Sultan 
Mahmud, the Qaznavid monarch, whose 
fame as the patron of poets was widespread. 
However, being misrepresented at the 
court by jealous intriguers, he was but 
meanly rewarded. In his indignation he 
composed the famous satire on Mahmud. 
After some years of wandering he found a 
princely patron in Tabaristan but later the 
longing for home drew him to Tus, where 
he died in despair. 

Apart from Shah-Nameh a number of 
short lyric fragments by Firdowsi have 
been recorded by his biographers. The 
authenticity of the poetical romance, Yusif 
u Zulaykha, attributed to him has been 
seriously doubted. Shah-Nameh, the 
greatest monument of Persian language 
and one of the world’s great epics, has 
established Firdowsi as the supreme master 
of epic poetry among the Persian poets. 
He combines a great power of description, 
a keen dramatic sense and a vigorous dic¬ 
tion with a pure and dignified style, which 
never fails to rouse his compatriots. Al¬ 
though primarily a singer of ancient glories 
and heroic feats, his work is yet Kill of 
mature thinking and wise advice, enshrined 
in a thoughtful and contemplative mood. 

For ed. and tr. see Siiah-Nambh. 

T. Nfildeke, 'Das iranische National- 
epos , ui Grtm. deriran. PkiL (1896-1904, the 
st^dard work on Shah-Nameh)-, C. J. 
Pickeruig, *F.’s lyrical poetry’, in Nat. Rev. 


(1890): W. Jackson, Early Persian Poetry 
(1920); H. Masse, Firdotosi et I'ipopie nalionale 
^•935); Z. Safa, Hamdse-ye Melli-ye Iran 
(«947). E.Y. 

Firenzuola, Agnolo (•Florence 1493; 
tPrato 27 VI 1543), Italian poet and play¬ 
wright, author of a satire on court life, La 
prima veste dei discorsi degli animali (1493). 
He opposed Trissino’s spelling reforms in 
Discacciamento delle nuove lettere aggiunte 
(1524). One of his comedies, La Tritmzia 
(1549), is modelled on Bibbicna’s La 
Calandria. 

Dialogues: Della perfetta bellessa d'urta 
donna (1541); Delle Bellezae delle donne, o 
Celso (1548); / Ragionamenti d'amore (1548). 
—Comedy: I Lucidi (1549).— Verse: Liriche 
(tS49 )-—Opere di A. F. (2 vols, 1848); Prose 
seelte di A. F., ed. S. Ferrari (new cd 1915); 
Le pin belle pagine di A. F., cd. A, Baldini 

(1925)- 

M. Oliveri, A. F. (1935); I. Sanest, La 
Commedia, I (1911; 1944). B.R. 

Firishta* Mohammed Qazim (*1570; 
ti6ii), Persian historian and author of a 
History of India (tr. G. Briggs, 1829). He 
lived at the court of Ibr^Im Adil Shah 11, 
sultan of Bijapur in the Deccan. 

H.G.R. 

Firmicus Matemus, Julius {fl. c. a.d. 
350), wrote on astrology in eight books 
entitled Mathesis, in wluch his doctrines 
differ markedly from those of Ptolemy. 
Later he became a Christian and wrote a 
fierce polemic against pagan errors. 

Mathesis, ed. W. Kroll, F. Skutsch, K. 
Ziegler (1897-1913); De Errors Profanarum 
Religionum, ed. K. Ziegler (1907). J.A.W. 

Fischarty Johann, called Mentzer 
(•Strasbourg 1546; fForbach 1589/90), 
German satirist. Studied under Kaspar 
Scheldt, travelled widely and acquired a 
many-sided humanistic education, wrote 
most of his works at Strasbourg 1576-81. 
A firm Protestant, he bitterly attacked the 
Jesuits {JestaterhUtlein, 1580). His best 
works are Der FlShhaz (1573), a brilliant 
satire on women, Das glUckh^t Sekiff von 
Zurich (1576), a charming account of the 
voyage by river from Zurich to Strasbourg 
in 1576, and the Geschichtsklitterung (1575- 
90), a free adaptation of Book I of ^belais’ 
Gargantua, a lively though formless collec¬ 
tion of tales told in an exuberant, witty, 
often chaotic German in which the ' Ger¬ 
man Rabelais' outdoes his master. A vir¬ 
tuoso of language, Fischart combines the 
satire of Brant and Mumer with that of 
Rabelais, and, the greatest satirist of his 
age, is the epitome of German z6th-cen- 
tury literature. 
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AlUr Prakiik Grosstnutier (1572), cd. A. 
Ahleben (1876); Eulenspiegel (157^); Der 
FIdhhaz, ed. C. Wendeler (1877); Das gliick- 
hafft Schiff von Zurich^ cd. G. Bae$ccke (1901); 
Philosophis ch Ehziuh tbuchUin (1578); Affen • 
theurlich Naupengeheurliche Geschich tkli 

terung, cd. A. Alslcbcn (1887). — Dichtungen, ed. 
H. Kurz (3 vols, *866^7); selections, cd. K. 
Goedeke (r88o), cd. A. Hauffen (KQrschncr, 
Dt. Nat.•Lit,, 3 vols, 1892-95); Schti;eizer 
Dichtungen, cd. A. Hauffen (1926). 

A- Hauffen, y, F, (2 vols, 1921-22; full 
hiblio.); A. Leitzmann, Fischartiana (1924); 
R, Zitzmann. Fischarts * Geschichtsklittming^ 
in Oirem Verhalinis zu Rabelais (Diss. Frank¬ 
furt 1935)- D.G.D. 

Fischer, Johann Georg (*Gro&s Sussen 
25 X 1816; CO 1848 Auguste Ncubert; 
fStuttgart 4 V 1897), one of the minor 
Swabian poets grouped round Uhland and 
Kemcr. Some of his verse had political 
bearings, though its main virtue lay in his 
intimate feeling for nature. His plays 
derived from Schiller, but lacked dramatic 
impulse. 

GedUhte (1838, 1841 and 1854); Neue 

Gedichte (1865); Den deutschen Frauen (1869); 
Aus frischer Lu/t { 1872).— Plays : Saul ( 1862) ; 
Friedrich II von Hohenstaufen (1863); Flarian 
Geyer (r866); Kaiser Maximilian von Mexico 
(t663),~Austvahl aus den Gtdichten, ed. E. 
Lissauer (1923). 

H. V. Fischer, Erinnerutigen an J. G, P. 
(1897). H.A.P. 

Fisher, John (♦Beverley 1469; fLo^don 
22 VI 153S), bishop of Rochester; executed 
by Henry VIII for denying the royal 
supremacy (canonized 1935); wrote miscel¬ 
laneous Latin and English works (the latter 
chiefly sermons). 

Opera Omnia (Lat. works only; 1597); The 
English Works of F,, cd. J. E. B. Mayor (1876). 
T. E. Bridgctt, Life ^ Blessed J, F. (and cd. 

1890); E. A. Beniaru,^ F. (1935)* R-W.R 

Flskc, John (•Hartford, Conn. 30 III 
1842; 001864 Abby Brooks; fGloucester, 
Mass. 4 VII X901), American philosopher 
and historian. As an interp^ter of 
American political ideas and a philosopher 
reconciling religion and the theory of 
evolution, he was one of Americans intel¬ 
lectual leaders at the end of the Z9th 
century. 

Outlines of Cosmic Philosophy (1874); The 
Destiny of Man (1884); American Political 
Ideas (188s); The Discovery of America (189a). 
^The Writings of J. P. (24 vols, 1902). 

T. S. Perry, 7 - F. (19^)- H.L.C. 

Fitch, Clyde (William) (•Elmira, N.Y. 
2 V 1865; tCh&lons-sur-Mame, France 
4 IX 1909), American playwright. He 
wrote over iso plays dealing with American 
29 


subjects, including romantic social com¬ 
edies, melodramas and period plays. 

Beau Brummel (1890); The Climbers (1901) ; 
The Girl uith the Green Fyex (1902); The Truth 
(1906); The City {1909). 

Moses and Gerson, C. F. and His Letters 
(1924). H.L.C. 

Fitz^Geffry, Charles (•Fowey; fSt 
Dominick, Cornwall 24 II 1637/8), English 
poet and divine, represented in England*s 
Parnassus (1600). He published Latin 
epigrams and epitaphs (1601) and sermons. 

Complete Poems, cd. A. B. Grosart (1881); 
Sir Francis Drake (1596), cd. Sir S. E. 
Brydges (1819); The Blessed Birthday Cele^ 
brated, etc. (1634; 1636; 1654). B.L.J. 

Fitzgerald^ Edward, bom Purcell (•Brad- 
held, Suffolk 31 111 1809; 001856 Lucy 
Barton; +Merton Rectory, Norfolk 14 VI 
1883), English poet and translator. His 
father assumed his father-in-law's name, 
Fitzgerald, in 1818. Educated at Bury St 
Edmunds and Cambridge, Fitzgerald 
spent most of his pleasant peaceful life at 
Woodbridge, Suffolk. His marriage failed, 
but his friends (including Tennyson and 
Carlyle) were many. His translations 
from Persian, Spanish and Greek were a 
poet's re-creations, and he is remembered 
for The Rubaiydt, exotic version of Vic¬ 
torian pessimism, and for the ease and wit 
of his letters. 

The Rubaiydt of Omar Khayyam (1859); 
The Letters and Literary Remains of E, F,, cd. 
W. Aldis Knight (7 vols, 1902-03). 

T. Wright, The Life of E, F, (2 vols, 1904); 
A. C. Benson, E. F. (1905); M. Adams, Omaris 
Interpreter, a Neto life of E. F. (1909); A. M. 
Pcrhunc, The Life of E. F, (1947). B.H. 

Fitzneal, Richard (•1130; -fio IX 1198), 
natural son of bishop Nigel of Ely, served 
Henry II as treasurer and became arch¬ 
deacon of Ely, canon of St Paul’s, arch¬ 
deacon of Colchester and dean of Lincoln. 
His Dialogus de Scaccario, written in 1176- 
77, is a v^uable account of the exchequer 
under Henry II. 

Dialogus de ScaccariOp ed. C. Johnson 
(1950). 

R. L. Poole, The Exchequer in the Tuelfth 
Ceniiuy (1912). R.R.R. 

Fitzstephet^ William (t^* con¬ 

fidant and biographer of Thomas ^cket. 

J. C. Robertson, Materials for the History of 
Thomas Bechet, III (1877) contains hts Wiu 
Sancti Thomac R.W.B. 

Flacius Illyricus> Matthias; originally 
Vla£ic (•Albona, Istria 3 III 1520; 
fFrankfurt-on-Main 11 111 1575), Protes¬ 
tant church historian, spent most of his 
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adult life in Germany, where he organized 
a team of scholars at ^lagdcburg (1554 on¬ 
wards). The ‘ Centuriators of Magdeburg * 
collected materials for the history of the 
Christian church and arranged it by cen¬ 
turies, providing Protestants with propa¬ 
ganda material and provoking the Catholic 
reply of Baronius. 

EccUsiasiica His tor ia , • . seoundum singulas 
centurias perspicuo ordine compU<tarts (with the 
collaboration of Wigand, Judex, Faber, Cor- 
vinus and Holthuter, 13 vols, 1559-74); Cata- 
togm Testium Veritatis (1556). 

W. Preger, A/. F. I. u. stint Zeit (2 vols, 
1859-61); P. Polman, ‘ F. I. historien de 
r<^glisc’, in Rev. d*hist. ecelteiastiquc, 27 
(i 93 t)- D.H. 

FlaminiOy Marco Antonio (•Serravalle, 
now Vittorio Veneto 1498; fRome 17 II 
1550), Italian humanist. Of his Latin 
poetry, the Lmus pastorales are the most 
admired. His letters (in Italian) reflect 
the influence of the Reformation. 

Cormina (1743). 

P. Rossi, A/. A. F. (1931); B. Chiurlo, in 
Giomalc storico della lett. ital., 104 (1934); 
G. F. Cortini, 'M. A. F. luterano', in La 
Romagna, XVII (1928); E. Carrara, Ixs poesia 
pasiotalt (1909)* B.R. 

Flatman, Thomas (•London ? ax II 
1634/5; 0026 IX 1672; tLondon 8 XII 
x688), English poet and miniature painter. 
Educated at Winchester and New College, 
he was elected F.R.S. in 1668. He wrote 
good devotional poems, elegant lighter 
verse and competent pindarics. 

Poetns and Songs (1674 etc.), ed. G. Saints- 
bury, in Minor Potts of tfu Caroline Period^ III 
(1921); The Uft and Uncollected Poems, cd. 
F. A. Child (1921); P, Simpson, ‘Poems of T. 
F.*, in Bodleian Q.R., 8 (1937)- B.L.J. 

Flaubert^ Gustave (•Rouen 12 XII 1821; 
fCroissct 8 V 1880), French novelist. The 
son of a surgeon, Flaubert studied law in 
Paris (x 840-43), but his health prevented 
him from following an active professional 
career. In 1846 he settled with his 
widowed mother at Croisset, near Rouen. 
His acknowledged liaison with the poetess 
Louise Colet had less irxfluence on his 
writing than his unconsummated passion 
for Elisa Schlesinger, the wife of a music 
publisher, recounted in U"Education renfx- 
men tale. A first draft of this novel was 
made, then discarded, in 1845, when 
Flaubert had already written some highly 
romantic juvenilia (Mdmoires d'un Fou, 
Smarkf Novembre). When in 1849 his 
friends Maxime Ducamp and Ixmis Boxiil- 
het expressed unqualified disapproval of 
his draft of La Tentation de Sami Antoine 


(begxm in 1845), Flaubert abandoned the 
project. After five years* work, he pub¬ 
lished Madame Bovary in the Revue de 
Paris (1856-57), the love-story of a provin¬ 
cial doctoris wife in revolt against her 
bourgeois surroundings. Flaubert w*as 
acquitted of the legal charge of WTiting an 
immoral book. SalammbS (1862), set in 
ancient Carthage, was written after much 
documentary research and a visit (1858) to 
Tunisia. After six years of labour, 
Flaubert published his revised Education 
sentimentale (1869), a moral history' of the 
men of his own generation. The final ver¬ 
sion of La Tentation de Saint Antoine 
(1874), was followed by Trois Contes (1877), 
three perfect examples of both Flaubert’s 
subject-matter and his style. At his death 
he left unfinished his withering condemna¬ 
tion of human imbecility, Bouvard et 
Pdcuchei (1881). Flaubert’s aim as a 
novelist was to give, in impeccable prose, 
an impersonal, anatomist’s rather than a 
moralist’s, account of events and emotions, 
but the author's personality asserts itself in 
both his portray^ of contemporary' bour¬ 
geois society and his accounts of the 
barbaric splendour of the remote past. 

Plays; Le Candidat (1874); Le Chdteau des 
Cceurs (1874).— Miscellaneous : Par let 
Champs et par Us Graves (t886); Corrtspondant.t 
(4 vols, 1887-93); Oietionnaire des idies rtfues 
(19x3) I Premieres ccux'res (4 vols, 1914-20).— 
(Euvres complites (22 vols, 19x0-36), ed. R. 
Dumesnil (to vols, 1945-48). 

A. Thibaudet, G.*F. (1922); R. Dumesnil, 
G. F., Chomme et Veettvre (1932); F. Steeg- 
mullcr, F. and Madame Bovary (1939 and 
1947); P. Spencer, F., a biography (1952). 

T.W. 

Flec^ Konrad (fl. 1220), Alemannic (or 
Alsatian) author of a courtly Flotre unt 
Blantschefiur (French source), in the style 
of Hartmann von Aue. It owes nothing 
to a Rhenish ‘minstrel’ version, the so- 
called Trierer of c. 1x70; later 

German versions, a novel of 1499 and a 
drama by Hans Sachs, are based on 
Boccaccio’s FUoeolo. His adaptation of 
(presumably) Chretien’s Cligds {Cites) is 
lost. 

Fl. u. BL, ed. E. Sommer (1846); selections: 
J. KOrachner, Dt. Nat.•Lit., IV; modernized 
by J. Ninck (19*4). F.P.P. 

FlecknoC) Richard (tx678 ?), English 
w'ritcr of plays, prose and verse, said to 
have been Irish and a Roman Catholic 
priest. He went abroad (1640), to Rome 
(1645), Constantinople (c. 1647), to Portu- 
and Brazil (x648)« At Rome he was 
visited by Marv^, whose satirical Fleclmoe 
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(164s) suggested the title MacFlecknoe to 
Dr>‘den. Flecknoe's I.A)ve*s Kingdom 
and The Damoiselles a la mode (1667) 
were performed in public. His Enig^ 
ffiatical Characters are readable; he is best 
known for his Short Treatise of the English 
Stage. 

Miscellanea: or Poems of all Sorts (1653)*— 
PaosE: The Short Treatise of the English Stage 
(repr. J. E. Spingam, in Critical Essays of the 
lyth Centxsry^ II, 1908). 

A. Lohr, li. F. (1900). B.L.J. 

Fleming, Paul (•Hartenstein $ X 1609; 
Hamburg 2 IV 1640), German poet. He 
was the son of the court chaplain at Weeh- 
selburg, studied medicine from 1623 in 
Leipzig and there made the passing ac« 
quaintance of Opitz. This meeting seems 
to have encouraged him in his literary 
ambitions. At ll^ipzig he became ac* 
quainted with Adam Olearius, through 
whom he obtained a place on the staff of a 
trade mission sent by the duke of Holstein 
through Russia to Persia in 1633. In 
Reval he met Elsabe and Anna Niehusen, 
who inspired much of the love poetiy upon 
which Fleming's reputation mainly rests. 
He returned from Persia in 1639, took a 
doctorate of medicine at Leyden with a 
view to practice in Hamburg, where he 
died. Fleming is one of the few German 
poets of his age whose work shows any 
inner development: the progress from 
Latin and German pctrarchistic lyric in a 
social mode to indiridual poetic expression 
in German of emotions felt, culimnating 
in his late odes. In this he foreshadows 
J. C. GUnthcr. This development, doubt* 
less facilitated by his long isolation abroad, 
marks him as one of the most considerable 
German poets of the time, superior in lyric 
power and sincerity of expression to his 
master Opitz. His hymn ^ In alien meinen 
Taten ’ is popular in Germany and t$ found 
in some English hymnals. 

Davids Bustpsalnte und Alartasse Gtbet 
(1631): Poeiucher Gedichu Prodrontus (1641); 
Teuttche Pomata (1642); Ceist^ und Weltliche 
Poemata (1651). Collected poems fLatin and 
German), ed. J. M. Lappenberg (3 voU, 1863- 
6$, with biog.); selection ed. J. Tittmann (1870, 
with biog.). 

S. Tropsch, Flemings Verhaltms zur rdmi- 
schen Dichtung (1895); H. Pyritz, Fl^rw 
deutsehe Uebeslyrih (1932; fundamental); G. 
Ruegenberg, P. F. (1939); H. Maync't essay 
in his Deutsche Dichter (iqa? * best short char* 
acterization); J. Julian, Dictionary of 
logy (1892; best Eog. account)- L.W.F. 

Flemmyng) Robert dean of 

Lincoln, humanist and Latin poet. He 
left his library to Lincoln College, Oxford 


Luntbraciunculae tiburtinae (Rome, 1477).— 
R. Weis^, Humanism in England (1941). 

S.J.L. 

Fletcher, Giles, the elder (•Watford 
1549 ?; <301580/1 Joan Sheaf; fLondon III 
ibio'i), English diplomat, lawyer and poet 
who visited Scotland (1568), Russia (1588) 
and Gemiany. He was imprisoned (Feb. 
1600, i) for sympathy with Essex. His son¬ 
nets, while conventional, show individual 
poetic ability. 

Verse : Liaa, or poems of loi*e (1593 ; ed. E. 
Arber, An English Gamer, VIII, 1896; ed. 
M. F. Crow, Elisabethan Sonnet Cycles, 1896; 
ed. Sir Sidney I^e, Elisabethan Sonnets, 11 , 
1904).—Prose: Of the Russe Common Wealthe 
(1591). B.L.J. 

Fletcher, Giles (•London 1588 ?; 
<3oAnne ?; fAlderton 1623), English 
c!crg>'man and poet who was educated at 
Trinity College, Cambridge, becoming 
reader in Greek (1615). in 1619 he ex¬ 
changed a college living for Alderton, in 
Bacon's gift. Influenced by Spenser, 
Fletcher's stanza is nevertheless individual: 
he expresses himself with vigour and 
colour, often paradoxically. 

Christas Vietorie and Triumph (1610; 1632, 
etc.).—TVie Poetical Works of Giles andPhineas 
Fletcher^ cd. F. S. Boas (1908-09). 

H. E. Cory, Spemer, die School of the 
Fletchers, and Milton (1912). B.L.J. 

Fletcher, John: see Beau.mont and 
Fletcher. 

Fletcher, Phineas (•Cranbrook 1582; 
GoWtlne 23 VIII 1615 Elizabeth Vincent; 
fHilgay 1650), English divine and poet, 
who was educated at Eton and King's Col¬ 
lege, Cambridge, where he held a fcllow'- 
ship (1611-15). 1615 Fletcher became 

chaplain to Sir Henry Willoughby who 
presented him with the living of Hilgay, 
Norfolk, where he lived for the rest of his 
life. Brittain^s Ida (1628) was long 
thought to be the work of Spenser, who had 
an influence on Fletcher's style. The 
Purple Island may well have been suggested 
by Spenser's House of Alma {Faerie Queene^ 
II, ix), but each is a poetic utilizing of con* 
vcntional renaissance psychology, ph>-8io- 
logy and anatomy based on the conception 
of the microcosm. 

Drama : Sictlidet, A Piscatory (1631; anon.). 
—Verse ; The Purple Island: or the Isle of Man: 
together icitli Piscatorie Eelogs and other Foef- 
ied (1633).—T/ie Poetical Works of 

Giles and Phineas Fletcher, ed. P. S. Boas 
(1908-09); Vertus and Andtises^ ed. from MS. 

E. Seaton (1926). 

H. E. Cory, Spenser, the School of the 
Fletchers and Milton (1912); A. B. Langdale, 

F. F* (1937)- B.L.J. 
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Florence of Worcester (f? VII 1118), 
monk and chronicler in Latin of English 
history to 1117. 

Chronicon ex chrotticis, cd. B. Thorpe (2 vols, 
1R48-49; l-'nc- tr. T. Forester, i8s4)- 

R.W.B. 

Flores, Juan de {fl. late 15th century), 
Spanish novelist. His life is unknown. 
He wrote two novels: Grisel (or Aurelia) y 
Mirabella and Grimalte y Gradma, which 
had svide influence. The first, retrans¬ 
lated from Italian into Spanish, French and 
English, was published as a polyglot. His 
plots were used by Lope de Vega, Scud^ry 
and Fletcher. 

B. Matulka, The Novels of J. de F. and tJieir 
European Diffusion (N.Y., 1931); Polyglot tr.: 
Histoire de Aurelio et Isabelle: the historie of 
Aurelio and of Isabell (Antwerp, xss6; 
Brussels, 1608). E.M.W. 

Fldrez de Seti£n y Huidobro, Enrique 
(•Villadicgo, Burgos 1702; \ibid. 1773), 
Spanish historian. At 16 he entered the 
Augustinian order. He renounced his 
chair at Alcald to travel throughout Spain 
investigating ecclesiastical documents. He 
initiated the Espana sagrada to which he 
contributed the first 29 volumes. It is 
even today an indispensable work of 
reference on account of the valuable 
documents it contains. 

EspaHa sagrada. Theatrogeogrdfieo-histdrieo 
de la Iglesia de ^paila (51 voU, 1747-1879); 
Clave historial eon que se abre la puerta a la 
historia eclesidstiea y polUica (1743). 

A. Gonzilez Palencia, Indice de la EspaHa 
Sagrada (1918); Jos< Marfa Salvador y Barrea, 
'El P. F. y Bu EspaHa sagrada', in Disc. Ac. 
Esp. (1914); P. G. Antolto, * Datos biogrificos 
del P. F.’, and P. C. Muiftos, 'El P. FIdrez, 
modclo de sabios cristianos’, in Ciudad de 
Dios, 71 (1906). R.M.N. 

Florian, Jean-Pierrb Claris de (*Chlteau 
de Florian, Card 6 III 1755; fSceaux 13 IX 
1794), French fabulist, novelist and 
dramatist. As an author of verse Fables 
(1792) he is the chief French successor of 
La Fontaine. His contemporaries prized 
his simple pastoral novels {Galat/e, 1783; 
Estelle et Ndmorin, 1788) which contain 
idyllic pictures of peasant life in his native 
Cdvennes. He wrote songs and senti¬ 
mental comedies. 

Comedies: Les Deux billets (1779); Le Bon 
minage (1782); Le Bon pire (1783^ ^ Bomte 
mire (1785); Le Bon fils (1785).— Novels: 
Numa Pompilsus (1786); Gongalve de CorsUnte 
(1791).— Autobiooraphy: M^oi'md’i^'eune 
Espagnol (1807), ed, Bossard (1924).—(Euvrer 
compiles (16 vols, 1820); (Euvres inidites 
(4V0U, 1824). 

L. Claretie, F. (1891); G. Saillard, F.^9X2). 


Florio, John (‘London 1553; wRosa 
Daniel; fLondon VIII or IX 1625), Anglo- 
Italian translator and lexicographer. The 
son of an Italian Protestant refugee, Florio 
taught lulian to many distinguished pupils, 
including the carl of Southampton and 
queen Anne. His translation of Mon¬ 
taigne's Essays (1603) had a great influence 
on 17th-century English literature. 

A tforld of Wordes, Italian and English 
(1598); The Essayes of Lord Miehaell de Mon- 
tayne, ed. J. I. M. Stewart (1931). 

F. A. Yales, J. F. (1934). J.B.B. 

Florus, Lucius Annaeus (fl. c. a.d. 150), 
Roman historian, wrote Bellorum Roman- 
orum Libri II tracing the rise and decline 
of Rome’s military power. The work is 
based on Livy, but is eclectic in use of 
sources. The style is condensed and 
rhetorical. In the 17th and i8th centuries 
Florus was a standard school-book. 

Ed. O. Rossbach (1896); C. A. Dukcr (and 
ed. 1744; with comm.); E. S. Forster (Loeb 
Libr. 1929). 

O. Hirschfeld, Anlage und Abfassungszeit 
der Epitome des Florus (S. B. Berlin, 1899). 

J.A.W. 

Flugi (Fluoch) D*Aspermont, Conradin 
DE (‘St Moritz 22 IX 1787; tChur 2 V 
1874), Rtcto-Romansch poet. Of distin¬ 
guished Engadinc family, after many years 
in commerce he entered the Neapolitan 
service. He returned to his home after 
the death of king Murat (18x5) and 
founded the famous spa at St Moritz (San 
Mur^zan). His lyrics are simple but 
discreetly expressive of his serenity and 
faith. 

Verse: AlehUnas rimas ronusuntschas (1845, 
1861); Rinuts (1894).—Memoirs; Einsl und 
Jeust (x868). 

R. Ganzoni,' C. de F.\ in Annales da la Soc. 
Retorum, x6 (1902). RR.B. 

Fockens, Melchior (‘Groningen; fAm¬ 
sterdam), X7th-centuiy Dutch playwright 
and antiquary. In addition to a number 
of coarse farces he wrote a description of 
Amsterdam and one of Morocco. 

Farces: Dronkken Hastffe (1657); Verliefde 
Grysert (1659); Italiaamche Seworsteenveger 
(xoba).— Prose: Besehrijying van Amsterdam 
land ed. 1662); Beselayvinge van Marokko 
(1698). 

W. Nnhoff, Bibliografie van N. Ned. plaats- 
beschrijvtssgen (1894): J. v. Vloten, Het Neder- 
landsehe iuuehtspeli III (2nd ed. 1877). 

A.M.B.W. 

Focqnenbroch» Wiu.em Godschalk van 
(‘A imterdam 1635; fSt Geor^ del Mina 
1675), Dutch poet and playwright; doctor 
of medicine. He is the first poet of the 
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burlesque genre in Dutch, imitator of 
Scarron, from whom he adapted his Tiplwn 
and his Aeneas in Zondagspak. He also 
wrote comedies after Spanish or French 
models. Although rather coarse, his works 
were successful, for the burlesque genre 
was fashionable. 

Verse: AUe de IVerken —Thalia of d^g€urige 
Zanggodin (266s).—C omedies: De vencarde 
Jatouzy (1663); De A/ir* in het Lazarxishuis 
(1663). 

L. Backclinans, Keur uit zijn uerAen(1911); 
J. A. \Vorp, ‘W. V. F.', in De Gids, III (1881). 

A.M.B.W. 

Fofanov, Konstantin Mikhailovich 
(•St Petersburg 18 V 1862; ^ibid. 1911), 
Russian self-taught poet, whose verses 
aroused considerable hopes Just before the 
wave of symbolism in the ^90$. Endowed 
with a gift for song, he was yet uneven and 
addicted to facile improvisations. 

Stikhotvoreniya {1896). J.L. 

FogzzzsLTOf Antonio (•Vicenza 25 III 
1842; iibid. 7 III 1911), Italian novelist, 
poet and dramatist. The poet-priest, 
Giacomo Zanella, was his tutor. Fogaz- 
zaro, a pre-eminently Christian writer, was 
the last Catholic of the romantic school. 
In his first novel, Malornbra (1881), he 
represents his owm spiritual and sensual 
conflicts. He had passed through a period 
of estrangement from orthodoxy and had 
dabbled in Oriental mysticism and even 
occultism, but had re-acquired his origin^ 
beliefs. His second novel, Daniele Carlis 
(i88s)p the story of a temptation, had a 
triumphant reception, Verga acclaiming 
the author not only as Italy^s leading 
novelist, but among the greatest in Europe. 
By others, the work has since been severely 
criticized os disingenuous and subtly 
moral. It was Fogazzaro's supreme desire, 
however, that his writings should be of 
moral worth, and his masterpiece, Piccolo 
Monde Antico (1895), like Manzoni's / 
Promessi Spotty was inspired by an en¬ 
deavour to achieve a synthesis of truth, 
beauty and goodness. II Santo (i 9 ps)> ^ 
book of ideas, setting forth the possibility 
of revitalizing Catholic faith by science and 
charity, stirred public opinion throughout 
the Christian world. It was at first favour¬ 
ably received by many of high standing in 
the church, but was eventually condemned 
and placed on the Index. His last novel, 
Leila (2911), aw'aited as a possible retrench¬ 
ment, was severely criticized, by the 
orthodox as the insidious work of a tune- 
server, and by the modernists as the 
revelation of a weak and unstable char¬ 
acter, unmanned by a sentence of con¬ 


demnation. Neither criticism was just, as 
is shown by Fogazzaro’s spiritual testament, 
La parola di Don Giuseppe Flores (1920). 

Novels: Mistero del poeta {1888); Piccolo 
mondo modemo (1900— ci); Eng. tr. of // Santo 
by M. Prichard-Ajm^tti (2nd cd. 1906, with 
intro.).— Short Stories: Ftdele ed altri rac~ 
conti (1887); ‘Pcreai Rochus‘ and *Un*idea 
di Ermes Torranza* (from Fedcle, etc., ed. 
A. Dc Salvo, 1909; with intro, and notes); 
Idilii spezzati (1901).— Plays: Scene (2nd ed. 
1903); El garo/olo rosso (1901, in Venetian 
dialect) ; // ritratto sruucheroto (1902).— Poems : 
Poesie (1908).—Tu/fe le opere, cd. P. Nardi (14 
vols, I93l'“4i)* 

T. Gallarati-Scotti, La visa di A. F. (1920), 
Eng. tr. M. Prichard-Agnctti (1922); L. 
Poftier, A. F. (Paris, 1937); P- Nardi, A. F. 
(1938). P F- 

Fokke Simonsz, .Arend (•.Amsterdam 
3 VII 1755; CO 1782 Catherina Brinkman; 
\ibid. 15 XI 1812), Dutch poet, wTitcr of 
burlesque prose and bookseller. 

Verse: Dichtluvende inettgelingen (1783)*— 
Prose; Catechismus der Wetenschapptn etc. 
(1804, unfinished) ; De modeme Helicon (1792); 
Het toekomende jaar 3000 (i793); Doertige 
Reis door Europa (7 vols, 1794-1806, un¬ 
finished). 

H. Frijlink, A, F. S. (1884). JAV.W. 

Folengo, Teofilo (•Mantua 8 XI 1496 ?; 
tCampese, Bassano del Grappa 9 XII 
1544), Italian poet. His most important 
work, La Macaronea or 11 Baldus (defin. ed. 
JS^2) is a parody, in Latin macaronics, 
of the romantic epic, burlesqued also in 
his Orlandino (1525-26). Contemporary 
love-poetry is satirized in his Zanitonella, 
II Chaos del Triperuno (i5^S-^6) is an 
allegory of his life. 

Maccherorsiche, crit. ed. A. Luzio (2 voU, 
1927-28); Opere italiane^ crit. ed. U. Renda 

U^berto^Renda. F. (1936); G. Billanovich, 

* Per una revisione della biografia di X. F. , in 
Atti del R. 1 st. Vcncto, 96, 2 (i 937 )» Unnuovo 
F., conclusione del mito di Mertino (1938). 

B.R. 

Folgore da San Gimignano {•c. 1270; 
•f c. 1330), Italian poet: he wrote a sequence 
of 14 sonnets on the months of the year, 
another of 8 on the days of the week, and a 
few more on knightly customs and 
political themes. He describes the gay 
life of well-to-do Tuscan youth with much 
zest, in an easy polished style. The only 
serious note is a regret at the passing away 
of‘courtesy’. , 

I sontUi di Folgore, ed. F. Ncri (1925); 
Sonetti burUsciti e realutid dei pnmt due teeoh, 
ed. A. Mossire. rev. L,. Rus^ „ _ 

L. Santucci, F. da S. G. (1943); G. B. De 
Sanctis, // Dueeenio (i949)> K.F. 
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Folleo, K/VRL Theodor Christian (•Rom- 
rod» Hesse 4 IX 1796; C01827 Eliza 

Cabot; -fin a steamship accident in Long 
Island Sound 13 I 1840), Gcnnan- 
American poet and educationist. Political 
persecutions forced him to emigrate to 
America in 1824. First professor of Ger¬ 
man at Harvard University, he tvas in 1835 
suspended because of his abolitionist views. 
A friend of the New England trans- 
ccndcntalists he became a Unitarian 
minister. His idealistic poems typify 
German liberalism before 1848. 

Adolf Follcn, Freye Stimmen frischer Jugend 
(1919; poems); *Die GrQndung einer 
dcutsch^amcrikanischen Univers^lat^ cd. H. 
Haupt, in Jahrbuch dt.-amcrik. hist. Ges. 
Illinois, 22, 23 (1922-23); IVorks, cd. E. C. 
Follcn (5 vols, 1842). 

G. W. Spjndicr, ‘K. F.\ in Jahrbuch dt.- 
amcrik. hist. Gcs. Illinois, 16 (1916); H. 
Hnupt, ‘Zum GcdSchtnis Karl Pollens’, tfri'd., 
22, 23 (1922-23). E.R, 

Folquet de Marseille {c. 1160-1231), 
Provencal troubadour. The son of a rich 
Genoese merchant and himself a merchant, 
he must have had a sound clerical training: 
his works arc full of classical reminiscences 
and show considerable familiarity with 
scholastic thought. He appears as a 
troubadour from about 118^0, first in 
Marseilles at the court of the famous patron 
of poets, Barral dc Baux, whose wife, 
Azalanis, is the subject of his songs. He 
was later at the court of Guillaume of 
Montpellier where his songs were addressed 
to Eudoxia, the Byzantine princess married 
to Guillaume. Others arc in honour of 
three ladies of Nimes, of Alfonso II of 
Aragon, Raimond B^rengor of Barcelona 
and Richard Lionheart. After his return 
to Marseilles his patron died; he wrote a 
moving lament. With his wdfc and 
children he entered the Cistercian order in 
1200, disclaimed his secular songs and as 
bishop of Toulouse persecuted the Albi- 
gensians mercilessly. Besides his planh 
on the death of Barral, hia cansos d'amor 
(which are almost baroque in their 
dialectical diction and metaphor), two 
crusader songs and a religious alba are 
noteworthy. 

S. Stronski, Le troubadour F. de Af. (19x0). 

R.R 3 . 

Folz, Hans (•Worms; in Nuremberg from 
* 479 J tbefore 15x5), surgeon, mastersinger 
etc. A prolific arid \ngorous writer in 
many genres and aggressive reformer of 
Meistergesang. His Schwdnke and Fast^ 
narhtspiele are usually stated to be ‘ coarser * 
than RosenplUt’s and made to serve as a 


foil for Hans Sachs. Recent criticism is 
more lenient* 

Meisterlieder, cd. A. L. Mayer (1908); H. F. 
Keller, FastnachtspieU, III (1853 seg.); H. 
Maschek, Lyrik d. spdUn MAt (Dt. Lit. in 
Entw.-Reihen, 1939). 

W. Stammlcr, Von d. Mystik 2. Darock (and 
cd. 1950; for a vindication); H. Oppenheim in 
W. Stammlcr, Z>i> dt. Lit. des MAs, Ver* 
fasserUx., I (1933) seems fo include everything. 

F.P.P. 

Fonblaoque, Albany William (•London 
1793; 001820 Miss Keane; fMd. 13 X 
1872), English journalist, editor of The 
Examiner. Fonblanque’s good prose and 
political vigour made a distinctive contri¬ 
bution to English journalism. 

England under Seven Adminif (rations (1837; 
repr. leaders); H010 We Are Governed (1858); 
The Life and Labours of A. F., ed. E. B. 
FonbUnque (1874; with memoir). B.H. 

Fonseca^ Crist6bal de (•Santa Olalla, 
Toledo 1550?; ’\i 6 zi), Spanish religious 
writer. He was an Augustinian and a 
famous preacher. He wrote treatises on 
the love of God and the life of Christ. He 
seems to have been influenced by Leone 
Ebreo, and he prided himself on writing 
well. 

Tratado del antor de Dias (1392); La vida de 
Crisio fmestro Serfor (1596), Devout eontempla^ 
iions, tr. J. Mabbe (1629). E.M.VV. 

Fontaine^ Charles (•Paris 13 VII 15x4; 
fc. 1565), French poet. A disciple of 
Marot, he was hostile to the innovations of 
the P 16 iadc, but the Quintil Horatian^ 
attacking Pliiade doctrines, was not his 
(see B. Aneau). In his poem La Contr'^ 
amye de court (1543) he upheld the platonic 
conception of love, siding with H6ro€t in 
the Q^erelle des femmes. 

La Fontaine d*amour (1546); Let Ruisseaux 
de Fontaine (ISSS). 

R. L. Hawk^, Maistre C. F. Parisien 
(Cambridge, Mass., 19x6). G.B. 

Fontanc, Th£oix>r (•Neu-Ruppin 30 XII 
18x9: CO 1850 Emilie Rouaxinet-Kummer; 
fBerlin 20 IX 1898), German novelist, of 
Huguenot stock. He at first followed his 
father as a dispensing chemist, coming to 
Berlin in 1840, where he joined the literary 
club * Tunnel fiber der Spree \ 1844. From 
1849 he lived by writing, spending two 
periods in England, 1855-59 as a news¬ 
paper correspondent. On the staff of the 
conservative Kreuzzeitung 1859-70, he 
acted as war correspondent in ’66 and ’70, 
and was taken prisoner by the French. 
1870-89, as dramatic critic for the Vos- 
sische lining, he showed his receptivity 
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for new developments by defending Ibsen 
and Hauptmann. Ho was a ballad-writer 
of distinction, and his discursive travel 
books have their charm. But the most 
remarkable fact about Fontanc is that he 
was approaching sixn* when his firet, 
Scott-like, historical novel was published, 
and sevent>* when he achieved his special 
contribution to literature: the modem 
Berlin novel. Der Stechlin, written when 
almost eight>% is a rich and subtle conversa- 
tton-piece» though the outlines tend to be 
swamped in the conversation: whereas, in 
the earlier novels, he used conversation, for 
which he had an impeccable ear, to draw 
character and shape plot. In the tradition 
of the great French realists, though in his 
chosen limitation of subject-matter more 
akin to Schnit2ler, Fontane has a cool dry 
wit and ironical detachment peculiarly his 
own. 

Von der schOnen Rosamunde (1850); Gtduhte 
(1851); Ein Sommer in London (1854); 
Wonderungeyt durch die Mark Brandenburg (4 
voU, 1:862-82); Kriegsge/angen (1871); Vor 
dem Sturm (1878); Crete Minde (1880); 
VAduUera ( 1882); Stfiach von Wuthenoto 
(1883); Graf Petd/y (1884); Irrungen, Wir* 
rungen {Trials and Tribulations, tr. K. Royce, 
1917); Untciederbfinglich (1891); Frau Jenny 
Treibel (1893); Aleine Kinderjahre (1894); 
Effi liriest (1895, tr. \V. A. Cooper, i9*3)J 
Der Stechlin (1898); Von Zuanzig bis Dreissig 
(1898); Causerien Uber das Theater, cd. P. 
Schicnther (1905 ).—Werke und 
Briefe (22 vols, 1905-11). 

K. Hayens, T. P.: a critical study (1920) ; 
Th. Mann, in Rede und Antuort (1922); F. 
Behrend, AufsdUe Uber P. (i933)» G. Rad- 
bmeh, F. Oder Skepsis und Gtaube (i945)* 
Park, ‘F.'s Unhcroic heroes*, in Germ. i 
>4 (*939); A. L. Davis, ‘ F. as a Political 
TTiinkcr*, in Germ. Rev., 8 (x933): 
Knudsen, Der Theaterkritiker F, (1942). 

H.A P. 

Fontancs, Louis, Marquis de (•Niort 
6 III 1757; tParis 17 III 1821), French 
poet. Exiled during the Revolution, he 
became the friend in London of Chateau¬ 
briand, whom he was able to help on his 
return to France. Under Napoleon and 
Louis XVIII he occupied high official 
posts, including that of Grand Maitre de 
VUrnversiU^ His poetry has a conven¬ 
tional elegance. 

Fragment d*tm pohne tur la Nature w 
/’//omms (1777); Lstai sur VAttronomU (1788); 
Essoi sur VHomme (1783, tr. of Pope).—(Eutw, 
cd. C. A. Saintc-Bcuve (2 vols, 1839); 
Correspondanu de F, et de Joubert, jjSs^ioig^ 
ed. R. Tessonneau (1943)* _ _ 

A. Wilson, F. (19^8). G.B. 

Fontenelle^ Bernard Le Bovieb de 
(•Rouen ii II 1657; 9 I *757)> 


P'rench writer. A nephew of Pierre 
Corneille, he began by writing verse, 
tragedies and opera libretti with limited 
success. His Dialogue des marts (1683) 
announced a new vein of lightly written 
philosophy. His following works of scien¬ 
tific popularization and ingenious religious 
scepticism established him as the first of 
the 18th-century philosophes and a fore¬ 
runner of the encychpedistes. An acute 
literar)' critic, he upheld the doctrine of 
progress in his Digression (1688) on the 
Quarrel of the Ancients and the Modems. 
Plonoured by several learned bodies, he 
was the pemianent secretary (1699—1739) 
of the Acaddmie des Sciences, whose history 
he wrote. 

Verse: Poesies pastorales (1688). —Operas: 
Psyche with T. Corneille); BeH^ophon 

(1679, with T. Corneille): Thetis et Pilee 
(1689); Enee et Lavinie (1690).— Tragedy: 
Aspnr (1680).— Prose: Eniretiens sur la 
pluraliU des mondes (1686); Histoire des oracles 
(1687), crit. cd. L. Alaigron (1908); De 
Vorigine des fables (1689), crit ed. J. R. Carr^ 
(1932); Vie de P. Corneille (1742).— Q'^uvres 
computes (8 vols, 1790); E. Kaguet, Textes 
choisis (1913). 

L. Maigron, F. (1906); J. R. Carr6, La 
Philosophic de F. (1932); F. Gr6goirc, F. 

(J947). G.B. 

Fonteyn, Bernard (*Amsterdam 1603; 
■\ibid. before 1649), Dutch pla>^vright; 
surgeon. He wrote a musical comedy after 
an English jig, ‘The black man*, and a 
number of pia>’s after the chapbook of 
Fortunatus. 

SuUeman’s SoeU Vryagie (1633); Fortunatus 
Betas en Wenschhoed (1643); Fortunatus 
Soonen (1643). 

J. Boltc, Z>te SvtgspieU der Engtischen 
Komddianten (1893); J. A. Worp, 'Dr B. F.’ 
(and his brothers), in Oud>Ho]land, II (1884). 

A.M.B.W. 

Fonteyn, Nicolaas {•Amsterdam 1600; 
faftcr 1644), Dutch writer and play%vright; 
surgeon, brother of Bernard. He wrote in 
addition to medical w’orks a few rather old* 
fashioned plays; he wbs a member of the 
Chamber 'Egelantier* and of Krul’s 
musical society. 

Triumphs Trompet speelsgeteys uitgebeelt 
(1629); Casta ofte ^leghel der Kuysheyd 
(1637); EsOter ofu ‘t Seetdt der ghehoorsaam- 
heid (1638); Aristobulus (1638). A.M.B.W. 

Fonvizin (also Fon-Vizin), Denis Ivano¬ 
vich (•Moscow 3 IV 1745 ; ti 79 a), Russian 
playwright. His Moliiresque comedy of 
manners, Brigadir (1768), was a partial 
adaptation of Holberg’s jean de France, 
but in a thoroughly Russian setting. Even 
better is his N^dorosV, first produced in 
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1782. Fonvizin's last years were full of 
tribulations which made it impossible for 
him to continue his dramatic work. He 
left some interesting letters and diaries. 

Pervoye polnoye sobranie sochinenxy Fonviaina 
(1888); Sochineniya (1893); Izbratmye sochi- 
neniya ipis'ma (1946); in English: The Choice 
of a Tutor, in Five Rustian Ploys, tr. C. E. 
Becchhofer (1916); The Young Hopeful, in 
Meulerpieces of the Russian Drama, tr. G. Z. 
Patrick and G. R. Noyes (1933). 

Monographs by P. A. Vyazemsky (1848), S. 
Brilliant (1892), A. Gruzinsky (1895), V. I. 
Pokrovsky (1905), A. Veselovsky (1914), D. I. 
Blagoy (1945)1 A. Shtein (1945)- J-L- 

Footc> Samuel (•Truro c. I 1720; fDover 
21 X 1777), English actor and dramatist. 
His talent for histrionic caricature brought 
Foote both success and trouble. 

Taste (1752); The Minor (1760); The Lyar 
(1764); The Larne Lover (1770). —The Works 
of Samuel Foote, Esq. (4 vols, 1786) ; The Works 
of Samuel Foote. With Remarks on each Play 
and an essay on the Life, Genius and Writings 
of the Author, by Jon Bee Esq. (John Badcock, 
3 vols, 1830). 

W. Cooke, Memoirs of S. F, (3 vols, 1805); 
P. Fitzgerald, S. F. (1910); M. M. Belden, 
TIu Dramatic Work of S. F. (1929). B.H. 

Ford» John (•Islington, Devon IV 1586; 
fc. 1640), English poet and dramatist, who 
was entered at the Middle Temple (16 IX 
1602), expelled for debt, and readmitted 
in 1608, with a 40-shilling fine. Ford 
wrote elegies and verse and prose pamph¬ 
lets before turning to the theatre. Collab¬ 
orating first with Dekker, Rowley and 
Webster, he later wrote ploys on different 
aspects of melancholy and a well-con¬ 
structed chronicle play Perkin Warbeck. 
He has a dramatist’s power of thinking in 
situations, writing lucidly vigorous blank 
verse. B.L.J. 

'Tis Pitty Shees a Whore (1633), ed. S. P. 
Sherman (19x5); The Dramatic Works, ed. W. 
Gifford (a vols, 1827), rev. A. Dyce (3 vols, 
1869), rev. A. H. Bullen (3 vols, 1895), ed. W. 
Bang and H. de Vocht, in‘Bang* (1908,1927). 

A. C. Swinburne,' *J. F.’, in Essays and 
Studies (t888); T. S. Eliot, Elizabethan Essays 
(*934); U. M. Ellis-Fermor, The Jacoheast 
Drama (1936); G. F. Sensabaugh, The tragic 
Aiuse ofj. F. (1944); F. S. Boas, An Introduc¬ 
tion to Stuart ^ama (1946). J.R.B. 

Ford, Richard (•London 1796; 001824 
daughter of the Evl of Essex, 00x838 Hon. 
Eliza Cranstoun, 001851 Mary Moles- 
worth; fHeavitree x IX 1858), English 
journalist, critic and traveller. 

Handbook for Travellers in Spain (2 vols, 
1:845); Gatherings from Spain (1846; repr. 
1906). B.H. 


Fordun, John op (fc. 1384), Scottish 
chronicler. Presumed to have been a 
secular priest. His Scotichrordcon stops at 
1153; but he left material bringing the his¬ 
tory down to 1384. It was enlarged and 
continued to 1437 by Walter Bower and is 
a primary authority for early Scots history. 

Ed. W. F. Skene (with Eng. tr. 1871—72). 

J.K, 

Fomer, Juan Pablo (•Mirida 1754; 
CO Maria del Clarmen Carrasco; f Madrid 
*797). Spanish writer. The son of a 
famous humanist, he won, when still a 
student at Salamanca, an academy prize 
with his Sdtira contra los abusos introdu- 
cidos en la lengua castellana (1782). He 
was such a virulent polemist that he was 
forbidden to publish without special royal 
consent. Besides these polemics he is 
mainly remembered by his Oraeidn apolo- 
g/Itca (1786), a well-documented, patriotic 
answer to Masson’s 'Has Spain done any¬ 
thing for Europe ? ’, and even more by his 
Exequias de la lengua castellana, an interest¬ 
ing appraisal of Spanish literature and 
evolution written in an excellent, forceful 
style. 

Obras, cd. L. Villanueva (1844); Bibl. 
Autores Esp., 53 ; Exequias, ed. S&inz Rodri¬ 
guez, in Clis. Cut. \ Antologiade F., ed. 

N. Gonzilez Ruiz (1941). 

Maria Jimtoez Salas, Vida y obrasdeJP.F, 
(1944). R.M.N. 

Forrest, Wiluam {fl. 1581), English 
Roman Catholic priest and poet, friend of 
Alexander Barclay and chaplain to queen 
Mary; left a collection of music still at 
Oxford. 

A New Ballade of the Marigolde (issi), repr. 
T. Park, Harleian Miscellany, X (1813); The 
History of Griselde the Second, cd. W. D. 
Macray (1878); The Pleasaunt Poesie of Prin- 
celie Practise, extracts ed. Herrtage and 
Couper, Early Eng. Text Soc. (1878). 

B.L.J. 

Forster, Johann George (•Nassenhuben 
nr Danzig 27 XI 1754; fParis 10 I 1794), 
German travel writer. The son of a pastor 
who abandoned his living in order to travel, 
Forster visited Russia and England while 
still a boy. In 1772 he sailed with Captain 
Cook, afterwards publishing an account of 
the voyage which combines accurate obser¬ 
vation with imaginative power. Forster, 
who became librarian in Mainz in 1788, 
sided with the revolutionary party. 

A Voyage round the World (2 vols, 1777: 
Reise um die Welt, 2 vols, 2778-80); Ansi^ten 
vom Niederrhein (3 vols, 1791-94).— Sdmtliehe 
Sehriften (9 vols, 1843). 

A. Leitzmann, G. F. (1893): W. Lange- 
wiesche, C. F. (1923). H.B.G. 
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Forster, John (•Newcastle 2 IV' 1812; 
001856 Eliza Ann Crosbie; fLondon 2 II 
1876X English historian, biographer and 
journalist. Forster was chief dramatic 
critic of The Examiner and his many 
literary friendships included those with 
I^amb and Hunt. 

SuiUsmen of Oie Commonwealth {5 vols, 
1840); The Life and Adventures of Oliver 
Goldsmith (2 vols, 1854; enlarged ed.); The 
Life of Charles Dickens (3 vols, 1872-74); The 
Life of Jonathan Sxvift (1876; unhnished).— 
Dramatic Essays by John Forster and G. H. 
LetceSy ed. W. Archer and R. \V. Lowe (1896). 

R. Renton,^. F. Iris Friendships (1912); 
M. Elwin, Vietorian Wallflowers (1934). 

B.H. 

Fortescue, Sir John {•f. 1394; 1436 

daughter of John Jamyss; fEbrington, 
Glos c. 1476), chief justice, Lancastrian, 
captured at Tewkesbury, later pardoned 
after recognizing Edward IV, His De 
Laudibtts Legum Angliae (in Latin) and 
The Governance of Englai^ (in English) 
discuss the constitutional limits of the 
monarchy. 

Works, cd. T. Fortescue, Lord Clermont (2 
vols, 1869); The Governance of England, ed. C. 
Plummer (with valuable intro., 1885); De 
Laudibus Legum Angliae, Eng. tr, S, B. 
Chrimes (1942). 

C, A. J, Skeel, ‘The InBuencc of the Writ¬ 
ings of Sir J. F/, in R. Hist. Soc. Trans., 3rd 
Scr., 10 (1916); H. S, Bennett, Chaucer and the 
iSth Century (1947). R.W.B. 

Fortini, Pietro (•c. 1500 X5<>2), 

Italian writer. His collections of short 
stories, modelled on Boccaccio^s Decameron, 
arc important as a reflection of 16th-cen¬ 
tury social life. 

giornate delle novelle dei Novizi\ Le 
piacevoli ed amorose notti dei Notnzi\ cd. 
Orlando and Baccini, in Biblioterhina gras^ 
soecia (1889). 

L. di Francia, NovelUstica, I (i9*4)' 

B.R. 

FortusBtus, Vekantius Honorius Cle- 
MENTIANUS (•nr Treviso 540; 

600), bishop of Poitiers (599)* studied 
at Ravenna, and, on a pilgrimage to Tours, 
visited Metz, where he composed^ an 
epithalamium for king Sigebert^s mamage 
to Brunhildis. In 567 he finally settled at 
Poitiers, where he became the friend ot bt 
Radegund and the abbess Agnes of the 
nunnery of the Holy Cross. He addressed 
to them many of his occasional poems, arid 
we get a glimpse of a cultivated society, in 
which learning, a measure of ascetici^, 
and deep religious devotion were imnglcd. 
Among his longer poems are a life of bt 
Martin, the De excidio Thoringiae and the 
De VirginitaU. 

Z9^ 


But Fortunatus is famous for his hymns, 
Vexilla regis and Pange, lingua, gloriost 
procUum certamvxis, composed for the 
reception of the relic of the Cross sent by 
the emperor Justin II. His verses de cruce 
Dofmni and ad Felicem Episcopunt de 
Poscha, both in elegiacs, are dominated by 
a similar intensity*. 

Works, cd. F. Leo and B. Krusch, Mon, Ger^ 
tnan. Mist., Auctores Antiquissimi, IV’ (1S81). 

R. Kdbncr, Venantius Fortunatus (1915); 

D. Tardi Foriunat (1927). F.J.E.R. 

Foscolo, Uco, originally Niccol6 (•Xan- 
thc, Ionian Isles 6 II 1778; fTumham 
Green 10 IX 182?), Italian poet. The son 
of a Greek motlier and a Venetian father, 
Foscolo was educated in Spalato and 
Padua. At first supporting French revolu¬ 
tionary ideals (he adopted the name Ugo 
in memor>' of Hugues Bassville) he hailed 
Napoleon as a liberator in his Ode a Bona^ 
parte (1797). Disillusioned by the treaty 
of Campoformio, by which Napoleon ceded 
V'enetia to Austria, Foscolo transferred to 
Milan, Bologna and Florence, tvriting and 
stud>ing, fiercely disdainful of Italian 
political and social conditions. Much of 
hts disillusionment and disdain is expressed 
in the novel, Jacopo Or tie. In the war 
against Austria and Russia (1799) he en¬ 
listed in the Cisalpine legion and fought in 
the defence of Genoa (x8oo). From 1804 
to 1806 he served in France in an Italian 
division in the Napoleonic army awaiting 
the invasion of England. 

In 1806 he composed his famous ode, 
De’ Sepolcri (pub. 1807), inspired origin¬ 
ally by a Napoleonic decree ^at the dead 
should be buried only in cemeteries and 
that these should be some distance beyond 
communal habitation. Though it echoes 
the indignation which the decree aroused it 
goes beyond individual or local implica¬ 
tions of burial laws. The influence on the 
continent of the English school of grave¬ 
yard poetry is relevant, but the sources of 
Foscolo’s philosophy of life and death are 
indigenous, going back to V'ico and 
Lucretius. Le Ultime Lettere di Jacopo 
Ortis (1802; 1814), closely modelled on 
Goethe’s Werther, anticipated certain con¬ 
cepts of the poem, notably the theme of 
reverence for the dead; but, whereas Ortis 
is a negative work of despair, ending in a 
suicide, the fundamental message of De' 
Sepolcri, Foscolo’s masterpiece, emerges os 
an affirmation of faith in man. 

In 1814, on the return of the Austrians, 
Foscolo refused to take the oath of allegi¬ 
ance and went into exile, first to Switzer¬ 
land and later to England, where he gained 
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many friends and patrons. His earnings 
as lecturer and critic, together with a wind¬ 
fall received through his illegitimate 
daughter, enabled him to live for a time in 
comparative ease; but he eventually died 
in poverty. His remains were transferred 
from Chiswick to Santa Croce, Florence, in 
1871. 

Dramas: TusU (1797); Aiace {1811).— 
V^ERSR: Ugo Foscoh, Potsie^ Letters e Prose let^ 
Urarie (includes De' cd. T. Casini 

(1941); E. R. Vincent, The Commemoration 0/ 
tfie Dead (1936; De' Sepolcri^ text and comm.); 
Le Grozie (unfin.), od. G. Chiarini (1882, in 
Poesie di U,F .).— Prose : Le Ultvne Lettere di 
Jacopo Ortist cd. N. Vaccalluzzo (1927); Saggi 
critici^ cd. E. Bottasso (1950); Seritti ntiHtari^ 
cd. B. Berzero (1939); F^ose vane d'arte, cd. 
M. Fubini (1951).— Edizione JVajaiorta/e (1933 
ff.). 

G. Chiarini, vita di U. F, (and ed. by G. 
Mazzoni, 1927); E. Donadoni, U, F., pen^ 
satore, critico, poeta (2nd cd. 1929); M. Fubini, 
U. F. (1928); G. Citanna, La poesio di U. F. 
(and cd. 1932); M. Sterpa, Le Grazie di U. F. 
(*934); M. Fubini, Foscolo Minore (1949); 
lAtiura delVOrtis (1949); E. R. Vincent, 
Byron^ llobhouse and F. (1949) and (/. F., an 
Italian in Regency England (1953)* B.R. 

Foster^ John (•Halifax 17 IX 1770; 
CO 1808 Maria Snooke; fStapledon 15 X 

1843) , English essayist and Baptist min¬ 
ister. 

Essays in a Series of Letters to a Friend (2 vols, 
1805); Contributions^ Biographicaty Literary and 
Philosophical to the Eclectic Revieio (2 vols, 

1844) ; The Life and Correspottdenee of J, F., 

cd. J. E. Ryland (2 vois, 1846). B.H. 

Foulcchat^ Denis, 14th-century French 
translator. At the request of Charles V of 
France he translated the Polycraticus by 
John of Salisbury into French (1372). 

L. Dclislc, Rec/terches sur la librairie de 
Charles V (2 vols, 1905). A^H.D* 

Fouqu^i Friedrich Heinrich Karl db la 
Mottb (•Brandenburg 12 II 1777; <0x795, 
o|o, GO 1803 Karoline von Briest, romantic 
novelist, 001832 Albertine Todc, novelist; 
fBcrlin 23 I 1843), German writer of 
aristocratic Huguenot descent. His imag¬ 
ination from his earliest years centred upon 
the age of chivalry. With his stream of 
medieval and nordic romances he was for 
a time the most popular romantic writer 
with the masses, but tastes changed till he 
could barely find a publisher and lived by 
lecturing at Halle. He fostered rising 
talents such as Chamisso and Eichendorff, 
who called him the * Don Quixote of 
romanticism •. He is best remembered by 
his fairy-tale Undine* 


Dramatische Spiele (1804; intro. A. W. 
Sc hi c gel); Romanzen vom Thole Ronceval 
(1805); Der Held des Nordens (3 voU, t8io); 
Der Zauberring (3 vols, 1812; A Knightly 
Romance^ tr. A. Platt, 1846); Undine (1811; 
tr. Edmund Go&sc, 1932); Sintram und seine 
Gefoltrten {Sintram and his Companions^ tr. J. 
Hare, 1820); Aslauga's Ritter {Aslauga*$ 
Knight^ tr. T. Carlyle, 1827); Die Betden 
Hauptleute (The Tuo Captains, tr. P. E. 
iVIathcson).—/fuxgcu*dA//E Werke (iz vols, 
1841). 

L. Jeuthe, F. als Erzdhler (19x0); J. Haupt, 
Die Elementargeister bei F., Immermann und 
Hoffmann (1923). H.A.P. 

Fourier^ Francois - Marie - Charles 
(•Besan^on 7 IV 1772; fParis 8 X 1837), 
French social philosopher. Fourier was 
the son of a draper and himself traded as a 
grocer in Lyons until 1793 ^heo his busi¬ 
ness was ruined by the revolution. He went 
to Paris where he became a junior clerk. 
The rest of his obscure existence was de¬ 
voted to sociological theorizing of a 
utopian kind. In 1830 he founded a 
phalartsteryy or communistic group, and in 
1832 a periodical entitled Le Phalanstire 
(renamed La Phalange in 1836) which 
exercised a profound influence on the 
writers of the next generation. 

Thtorie dcs quatre motwemenis (1808); 
Thiorie de VUniti universelle (1822); Le 
Nensveau Monde industriel (1829); La Fausse 
Industrie (1835-36); Publication des Moms^ 
scrits de C. F. (4 vols, 1851-58)4 

R. Maublonc, C. F. (1930); F. Aimand, Les 
FourUristes tt Us luttes riwlutionnaires (1948). 

M.G.; J.P.R. 

FoX) Charles Jambs (•London 24 I 1749; 
GO 1795 Mrs Armistcad; fChisivi^ 13 IX 
1806), English statesman, historian and 
member of Johnson’s club. Great as an 
orator (as in his five-hour speech opening 
proceedings against Warren Hastings), in 
impromptu debate he was unsurpassed for 
quickness of wit and mastery of plain 
^glish. 

Letters to EUctors qf Westmimter (1793); 
History of Early Part of Reign qf James 11 
(t8^); Speedxes in House of Commons (6 vols, 
1815). 

E^l Russell, Memorials and Corrtspondenu 
qf C. J* F. (1853-57), Life and Times of C. J. F. 
(1850^6); Sir G. O. Trevelyan, Early History 
qfC.y.F.(t66o). R.M.H. 

Foxe, John (•Boston, Lines 1516; 001546 
Charlecote, Agnes Randall; fLondon iV 
1587), Engli^ protestant roartyrologxst 
who fled abroad (1554—returning 1559). 
His work is often inaccurate, but his 
imaginative vigour has made it a literary 
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influence. A partisan in writinij, he de¬ 
tested all persecution. Foxe edited the 
Anglo-Saxon Gospels (1571). 

Acles and Monumentes (1563, etc.; ccL J. 
Pratt, tvith intro, by J. Stoughton, 1877).— 
W. Haller, "J. F. and the Puritan Revolution’, 
in The jyih Catttiry (1951). 

Fracastoro, Gebolamo (♦Verona 1478; 
\ibid. 8 VIII 1553), Italian poet. His 
Latin epic, mythological and Virgilian, 
Syphilis tive de morbo gallico (1530), is the 
origin of the medical term, 

De contogione et contagioris morbis (1546); 
Opera omnia (1555* incompl.); Poemata omnia 
(*739); Syphilis (It. tr. G. Lentini, with 
biblio., 1930); Naugerius sh'e De Poetica (dia¬ 
logue, crit. ed. tvith Eng. tr. by K. Kelso, 
intro, by M. W. Bundy, in Urriv, oj Illinois 
Studies^ V924). 

J. A. S>'monds, The Revival of Learning 
(1906); E. Di Leo, Scienza e umanesitno in 
G. P. (1937); A. Scobri, ‘ La poetica de G. F.', 
in Scritti di varia letter at. e di critica (1937); E. 
Carrara, La poesia pastorale (1909). B.R. 

Fraet> Frans (tAntwerp 1558), Rcdcrij- 
ker, executed as a heretic. In addition to a 
number of refrains a play, Eett present van 
Godt loondt, gramnterchijs besolosnianos^ and 
a collection of emblems, Handert morale 
figuren^ are extant. 

Refrains in MS. Sloane 1174 (Brit. Mus., 
London) and Jan Michiels (Royal Library, 
The Hague); the play in MS. ii, 367, Royal 
Library, Brussels; the allegories printed in 
Ttalayt der gheUerder ingienen oft dier constiger 
(1554, 1536, 1564). 

V. A. dc ta Montagne, inTiidschr. v. Dock- 
en Bibliotheekwczcn, i (1905); A. G. C. de 
Vries, De Nederlandsche Emblemata (1899). 

JJ.M. 

Frances, Immanuel (•Livorno 11 VII 
1618; \ibid. c, 17x0), Italian Hebrew poet. 
Rabbi in Florence» Livorno and Algiers, 
he wrote poems in Hebrew (largely unpub- 
lished), and in Italian and Judaco-SpanJsh 
(lost). He was also author of a Hebrew 
prosody {Metheq Sefatitayim^ cd. H. Brody, 
1892). His brother Jacob Frances (1615- 
67) was also a poet of note. 

Zevi Muddah (poems by I. and J.), ed. M. 
Mdrtara (1885); ife'an, ed. S. Bernstein 

C.R. 

Francesco da Barbeiino (•Barberino 
^al d’Elsa) 1264; 001314 Bama Rinicri; 
fFlorencc 1348), Italian poet. Florentine 
notary; exiled (1304-13); at Avignon 
(1309-13) he assimilated the culture of 
Provence. He wrote a didactic poem dcs* 
cribing the education and behaviour of 
women, and a monotonous doctrinal poem 
with a I^tin commentary. 


FRANCIS OF ASSISI 

Del reggimento e costumi di donna^ cd. Baudi 
di Vesme (1875); I Documenti d’Arnore, ent- 
ed. Egidi (4 vols, 1905-27). 

A. Thomas, P, da B. et la litterature proven- 
fale en Itolte au moyen (1883); N. Sapeeno, 
// Trecento (with biblio., 1945). .M.W. 

Francis, Sir Philip (•Dublin zz 1740; 
tLondon 23 XII 1818), reputed author of 
the Letters of Junius. He was an official in 
the British War Office, an M.P. and K.C.B. 
who published many political pamphlets. 
The Letters (1769-72), directed against the 
government of George III, caused a 
political furore. The evidence for the 
authorship of Francis is almost conclusive. 

Letter to Lard North (1793); Letters of Junius, 
cd. J. Wade (1850). R McH. 

Francis of Assisi^ Saint (•Assisi 1182; 
txaab). This extraordinary man claims a 
place here because of his far-reaching, if 
mainly indirect, influence on literature, 
especially in Italy. Converted in his 
early twenties to an intense personal 
devotion to Christ, this son of a rich cloth- 
merchant adopted a life of extreme 
poverty and evangelical preaching. Com¬ 
panions came to him, and in 1210 Francis 
obtained from Pope Innocent III official 
approval of their way of life. The next 
16 years saw this act confirmed by 
Honorius HI, and the * Franciscans’ 
established as an order in the church. 
The * final seal, from Christ’, as Dante calls 
it (Par. XI, 106-08), came with the impres¬ 
sion of the ’stigmata’, on La Verna, in 
1224. A year before he died Francis 
composed the famous ’ Canticle of Brother 
Sun \ the only certainly authentic sur>'iving 
poem of this bom poet. It is a song of 
gratitude to the Creator for the basic 
elements of human life on earth, not 
excluding its sorrotvs or ’Sister Death^ 
Francis had—the point is worth stressing— 
some literary culture; he was familiar with 
the French romances of chivalry; but the 
obvious literary source of his Canticle is 
the Bible— Daniel^ iii, and the Psalter. The 
same is true on the whole of the rich 
flowering of religious verse, Latin and 
vernacular which the Franciscan movement 
produced in the course of the 2 3th century; 
much of it distinctively theological» the 
w'ork of subtle minds (e.g. Jacopone da 
Todi); but on its formal side it has little 
to do with the poetic tradition that ran 
from the Proven9als through the Sicilian 
School (q.v.) to Dante. It reflects the fact 
that St Francis had initiated a popular 
religious movement unparalleled since the 
beginnings of Christianity (see Franciscan 
Literature). 
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V. Branca, 11 Cantico di Frale Sole. Studio 
delle fonti e testa chiieo, in Arch. Franc. Hist., 
41 (1948: rcpr. 1950): A. Monteverdi, Testi 
volgar ital. dei primi tempi (2nd cd. 1948); 
C. Dionisotti and C. Grayson. Early Italian 
Texts (1949); H. Bdhmer, Analekten zur 
Gescliichte des F. von Assisi {1930)- 

J. R. H. Moorman, Sources for the J.ife of St 
F. (1940) ; Fr. Cuthbert, O.S.F.C., St F. of 
Assisi (1912); M. Cosella, 'll Cantico delle 
Creature’, in Studi medievali, 16 (1950)'. L. F. 
Benedetto, II cantico di frate Sole (1940); L. 
Russo, Studi sul duee trecento {1946). K.F. 

Franck, Sebastian (•Donauwdrth 1499; 
fBasle 1542), German writer. Ordained 
priest, he became a Lutheran parson and 
finally evolved a personal faith in which 
God, working through history, resides in 
the hearts of all believers independent of 
confession. Franck, a lonely thinker in 
advance of his time, wrote important his¬ 
torical works, popular homilies and moral 
essays showing brilliance, integrity and a 
fearless quest for truth. He also made an 
important collection of German proverbs. 

Vom iMter der Thinkenheit (1528); Tiir- 
kenchronik (1530); Paradoxa (1534). «d. G. 
Lehmann (1909); Ger. tr. of Erasmus 
Encomion Moriae (1534), cd. E. GOtzingcr 
(1884); Das Weltbuch (iS34); Germaniae 
Chronicon (1538); Kriegsbucltlein des Friedens 
(1539). cd. H. Klink (19*9): Die deuUchen 
Spriehuidrter (2 vols, 1541), cd. F. Latendorf 
(1876); Letters, in Alcmannia, IV (1876). 

F. Weinkauff, ‘S. F.’, in Alemannia, V-VII 
(1877-79); W. Glawc, 5. Francks unkirch- 
Hches Christentum (1Q12); A. Reinmann. S. F. 
als Geschichuphilosoph (193O; W. E. Peuckert, 
S. F. (1943); W. Stammler, Von der Mystik 
awn Barock (1950; with biblio.). D.G.D. 

Franco, Niccol6 (•Benevento 13 IX 
1515; tRome 10 III 1570), Italian poet, 
secretary to Pietro Aretino, with whom he 
later quarrelled. His scurrilous Rime 
contTo VArelino and his Priapea (ed. E. 
Sicardi, 1916) were widely circulated. In 
the Dialogo delle bellezze (1542; cd. E. 
Dcmichele, 1913) he owes much to 
Equicola. 

C. Simiani, N. F.: la vita e le opere (1894); 
E. Demicheic, 'La vita di N. F.’, in Studi di 
lett. ital., XI (t9is). B.R. 

Franco, Veronica (•Venice 1546; ftWd. 
1591)1 Italian poet and courtesan. Her 
Terze rime (1575), though mainly 
Petrarchan in inspiration, have a certain 
originality and spontaneity. Her portrait 
was painted by Tintoretto. 

Terze rime e Sonetts, ed. with pref. and 
biblio., G. Beccari(x9xa): Lettere dieortigume, 
ed. L. A. Ferrari (1884). 

A. Graf, 'Una cortigiana fra mille', in 
Attraverso U Cinquecento{iiS8i repr. in Opere 


crituhe, IV, 1926); G. Tassini, V. F., celebre 
poetessa e cortigiana (1888). B.R. 

Francois, Marie Louise von (•Herzberg 
an der Schwarzen Elstcr 27 VII 1817; 
tWeisscnfcls 25 IX 1893), German novel¬ 
ist. Loss of fortune and consequent 
broken engagement aroused in her an 
unembittcred sympathy with social misery 
in all forms, which found its finest ex¬ 
pression in £)te letzte Reckenbitrgertn —with 
its firm unsentimental touch and well- 
rounded characters one of the enduring 
novels of its time. 

Die letzU Rechenbtagerin (1871; The last von 
Reckenburg, tr. J. M. Percival, 1887); Frau 
Erdmuthens ZwilUngtsdhne (1873); Stufettjahre 
eines Glacklichen (1877); Der Katzenjunker 
(1879); Phosphorm Hollander. Zu F&ssen des 
Monarchen{\%ii).—Gesammelte Werke(s vols, 
1918); Brieftoechsel mil C. F. Meyer, ed. A. 
Bcttelheim (1905). 

H. Enz, L. V. F. (1918). H.A.P. 

Franfols de Sales, St (•Chateau de Sales, 
Savoy 21 VIII i567;tLyons 28 XII 1622), 
French religious writer, bishop of Geneva, 
canonized 1665. In literature he is noted 
for his easy and unpedantic, though 
.sometimes over-ornate, prose style which 
he wished to model on Montaigne and 
which greatly influenced French 17th- 
century theological prose. His TraiU de 
Vamour de Dieu (1616) contains a subtle 
psychological treatment of sacred and 
profane love. 

Introdtution d la vie divote (1608, 1619), ed, 
C. Florisoone (2 vols, 1930).—(Euvret com¬ 
putes (26 vols, X892-193S). 

J. Merlant, De Montaigne d Vatsvenargues 
(1914); F. Strowski, Saint F. de S. (rev. ed. 
1928). G.B. 

Franco-Mendes, David (•Amsterdam 
1713; *792). Hebrew dramatist, was 

educated in both the Jewish and European 
tradition. He wote a verse-drama Gemul 
Athalia which is an altered version of 
Racine’s Athalie. Its main interest is in 
the Hebrew style, but there is also some 
interest in the transformation of Racine’s 
roy^ tragedy into a human tragedy in 
accordance with the Jewish conception of 
morality. Y.H. 

Frankfurter, Phiup (fi. c. 1400), Vien¬ 
nese poet, chmnicler of the antics of the 
Pfarrer vom Kalenberg (a,i8o lines, no 
MS., prints from c. 1500): they owe 
nothing to the Amts tales (see der 
Stricker) though both ' heroes ’ are clerics 
and, with oAers like them (see below), 
forerunners of Till Eulenspiegel. His 
tales are dull, even when vulgar. 
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Collective title for tales of ‘ Der Pfarrer*, 
his successor Peter Leu, and Nciihart Fuchs, 
Bruder Rausch: Das Sarrenbuch, cd. F. 
Boberta;? in J. Kurschner, Dt. A'nf.-LiV., XI. 

H, Maschek, *Zu d. Schwanken voni 
Kalenb.', Zs. f. dt. Alt.. 75 (1938). F*P.P. 

Franklin, Benjamin (•Boston 17 I 1706; 
00 1730 Deborah Read; f Philadelphia 
17 IV 1790), American scientist, essayist, 
statesman. His Autobiography tells that 
he worked as an apprentice printer to his 
brother, but ran away and spent two years 
abroad. He set up his own press in Phila¬ 
delphia and began to publish Poor Richard's 
Almanac (1732-64), which had great de¬ 
mand and is still read because of the 
humorous central character and the wide 
range of laconic wisdom. In The Way to 
Wealth (1757) were collected many of his 
prudential maxims. Franklin’s scientific 
experiments with a kite proved the iden¬ 
tity of lightning and electricity; he invented 
the lightning-rod, Franklin stove, bi-focal 
glasses. He became America’s famous 
diplomat and * first philosopher* at the 
British court (1757-75) and later in France 
as minister (1776-85). As a man of letters, 
Franklin produced his masterly Autobio^ 
graphy^ as well as many political, scientific 
and witty casual pieces. His early strain 
for self-improvement w'as projected into his 
gospel for social betterment; his originality 
and audacity made him one of America’s 
great practical men. 

The Dogood Papers (1722); Articles of Belief 
and Acts of Religion (1728); Experiments and 
Observations on Electricity (1751-53) J Observa^ 
tions Concerrting the Increase of Mankind 
(1755); Journal of the Negotiaiiom for Peace 
(178a); Autobiography (ist authentic cd. Bige¬ 
low, t868 ).—The Writings of Benjamin Franklin^ 
cd. A H. Smyth (10 vols, 1905-07); numerous 
collections of letters. 

C. Van Doren, B. F. (1938); P. L. Ford, 
The Many-Sided F. (1899); J. Parton, Life and 
Times of B. P. (2 vols, 1864). H.L.C. 

Franx^n, Franz Michabi. (oUlciborg, 
Finland 9 II 1772; fVistemorrland 
14 VIII 1847), Swedish bishop and poet. 
He made his mark as a lyric poet in Stock- 
holms-posten (1793) and soon became 
popular for his romantic and graceful 
verse. He hated French literary fashions 
and much admired Shakespeare and the 
English pre-romantics; his Sdng Ofver 
grefve Gustaf Philip Creutz (an elegy on the 
poet Creutz) helped on romanticism and 
the new humanism in later Swedish 
literature. After ordination in 1803 his 
literary bent changed, and he developed 
into one of Sweden’s foremost hymn- 
writers, his works showing a happy blend 


of deep devotion and poetic feeling, often 
admixed with child-like piety. 

Skaldestycken (1810; 7 vols, 1824-61); 
Skrifter i obunden stU (1835); Predikningar (5 
vols, 1841—45); Strodda predikningar oeh 
smarre andliga skrifter (1852); Minnesteck- 
ningar (3 vols, 1848—60); Samlade dikter 

(1867-69). 

C. D. af Wirsdn, Minne of F. M. F. (1887); 
S. Ek, Franzhxs Ahodiklrtingi^sK^xti). C.H.K. 

FranzoS) Karl Emil (•Czortkow, Galicia 
25 X 1848; ooOttilie Benedikt; tBerlin 
28 I 1904)> Austrian novelist and essayist. 
Preoccupied with sociological subjects, one 
main aspect being (he assimilation of the 
Jews into a non-Jewish society. He was 
the first to realize the greatness of the 
dramatist Georg BUchner. 

Ein Kampf urns Recht (2 vols, 1882). For (he 
Rights tv. J. Sutter (1887); Der Prdsident 
(1884), The Chief Justice^ tr. M. Corbet (1890), 
dram, version (1892), The Judge: a Play in 
four acts, tr. T. J. Block (1915); Diejuden von 
Bamosjo (1877), The Jens of Bamotc, tr, M. W. 
Macdowall (1882); Tragische Novellen (1886): 
Aus Halb-Asien (1876). 

A. Klaar, ‘K. E. F.*, in Biogr. Jahrb., 10 
(1907); L. Geiger, ‘K. E. F.’, in Jahrb. fUr 
jud. Gesch. u. Lit., II (1908). R.W.L. 

Frater Jocundus^ pseud, for MOller, 
Wilhelm. 

Frauenlob, Heinrich von Meissen 
called (fMainz 1318), 'the first of the 
mastersingers ’. After protracted schooling 
(at Meissen ?) and a public career as ’occa¬ 
sional’ poet at the North and East German 
courts (1275-1312) he settled in Mainz. 
In his poetry art becomes craftsmanship 
and statement gives way to disquisition: 
’ baroque ’ virtuosity of allusion and meta¬ 
phor led in the 19th century to the belief 
that he was mad. The descent to the 
mastersingers is steep but direct. Hts 
main works are three Leiche^ one of them 
on the Virgin (hcncc ‘Frauenlob’), a dozen 
lyrics and some 400 stanzas of Spruch- 
dichtung. 

Ed. L. EttmOllcr (1843); Dt. Liederd., ed. 
K. Bartsch-W. Golthcr (1928); L. Pfonn- 
mQUer, F.s Marienleich (1013); t;. Af, called 

Frlb., The lay of our Lady. tr. A. E. Kr6gcr 
(1877). 

Full account and vindication: G. Rosen- 
hagen in W* Stammlcr, Die dt. Lit. des MAs, 
Verfasserl^.. I (i 933 )» O’C, Wolshc, ‘F. 
Profile’, in Germ. Life and Letters, 5 (1952). 

F.P.P. 

Fraunce^ Abraham (•Shrewsbury^c. 1558- 
60; ic. 1633-34). English lawyer, poct and 
critic, educated at Shrewsbury school and 
St John’s College, Cambridge, where he 
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acted in Loggers Ricardus Tertius, Fraunce 
later held a post in the court of the Marches 
of Wales. Long in the scrt icc of the Her¬ 
berts at Wilton, he entered that of Sir John 
Egerton and may have written a masque 
for the marriage of Lady ^lagdalen Eger¬ 
ton. Fraunce belonged to the important 
literar>' group of the Sidneys. Little read 
today, hjs hexameters combine an under¬ 
standing of medieval alliterative verse with 
classical strength and a renaissance music. 
His Arcadian R/tetorU (1588) shows the 
educated renaissance reader guiding taste 
with knowledge, and explains much in 
Shakespeare now ignored. 

Vkrsp. : The Countesse 0/ Pembroke's Ematmel 
(1591), cd, A. B. Grosart (1871).—Versb 
Tpanslation: The Lomentotions of Atninias 
(from Watson and Tasso; 1587; 1588; 1589; 
*59^)1 The Conntesse of Pembroke's Ivychttrrh 
(from Watson, Tasso, Virgil and Hcliodorus; 
J59t)*—PR05 B Romancf: The Third Part of 
The Count esse of Pefnbroke's Itychurch: 
Aminta's Dale (1592).—Prosb: The Arcadian 
RJietorike {1588), cd. E. Seaton (1950).— 
Latin Comedy: Victoria^ cd. G. C. Moore 
Smith, in Bang, XIV (1906). B.L.J. 

Frechette, Louis Honor6 (•L6vis, Que. 
16 XI 1839; CO 1876 Emma Beaudry; 
tMontreal 31 V 1908), Frcnch-Canadian 
poet. He was called to the bar in 1865, 
but his literary interests prevented him 
seriously practising law. He worked on 
newspapers in Chicago and New Orleans, 
but returned to Canada in 1871 and 
entered politics. Candidate for the Com¬ 
mons in L^yis several times, he was 
elected once, in 1874. In 1889 he was 
appointed clerk of the legislative council 
of Quebec and held that post until his 
death. An apt disciple of Victor Hugo, he 
was the first poet of French Canada to re¬ 
ceive the approval of critics in France, and 
his fifth volume of verse, published in Dijon, 
was crowned by the French Academy, 
as were several subsequent volumes. He 
published three dramas intended for the 
stage, but his rather rhetorical style was 
unsuited to that medium. 

Versr: Mes Loisirs (1863); La Votx (Tun 
ExiU (1866); Les Oiseatix de Neige (1880); 
Les Fleurs BorMUs (i88t); La Ligende d'un 
Peuple (1887); Les Feuilles Volanles (1891).— 
Pohnes (3 vols, 1908).—Prose : Lettres d Basile 
(1872); Histoire Critique des Rots de France 
(1881) ; Originaux et D 4 traquis (1802) ; Chrut- 
mas in French Canada (1899) ; Noil au Canada 
(1900). 

H. dArlcs, L. F. (1925); M. Dugas, Un 
Romantique Canadien: L. F. (1934} 5 W. Chap¬ 
man, Le Lauriatt Critique aes ^uvrts de 
M. L. F. (1894); F. Rinfret, L. F. (1906); L. 
Scire, L. F.; Notes pour servir d la BiogrMhte 
du Poite (1928). B.K.S. 


Frederic, Harold (♦Utica, N.Y. 19 VIII 
1856; tH^nley, England 19 X 1898), 
American novelist and short-story writer; 
London correspondent for the New York 
Times. His novels were concerned with 
social problems. 

Seth*s Brother's IFi/e (1887); The Damnation 
of Theron Ware (1896); Gloria Mundi (1898). 

H.UC. 

Frederick 11, Emperor (♦Jesi 26 XII 
1194; tFiorcntino 13 XII 1250). Of mixed 
German and Norman blood, left an orphan 
in childhood and ward of Pope Innocent 
III, Frederick was proclaimed king of 
Sicily in 1x98 at the latter*$ instance; and 
in 1220 was cro\med emperor at Rome. 
After a few years of consolidating his power 
in Sicily and southern Italy, his desire to 
assert authority over the whole peninsula 
brought him into violent and eventually 
unsuccessful conflict with the papacy and 
the north Italian communes. His death 
was virtually the end of the imperial power 
in Italy. But he survived in another 
sphere through his magnifleent patronage 
of learning and literature, which made 
Sicily for a while the centre of Italian 
culture. The bent of his own remarkable 
mind was to science rather than poetry, but 
there is no doubt that the Sicilian School 
(q.v.), the seed-plot of vernacular verse in 
Italy, owed a great deal to his patronage 
and example. Four surviving poems arc 
sometimes ascribed to Frederick, though 
possibly only two of these were really his. 

E. Monact, Crestomozia ital. dei primi seeoU 
(19x2); A. Monteverdi, ‘L'opera poetica di 

F. II xmpemtore*, in Studi medievali, 17 
(i9Si)- 

G. A. Cesareo, Le origim della poesia liriea ,.. 
sotto gU Svevi (1924); V. De BartholomaeU, 
Frimor^i della liriea d'arte in Italia (1943); 
S. Santangelo, in Studi medievali, 17 (1951). 

K.F, 

Frederick II, Kino of Prussia (♦Berlin 
24 I X712; t Sanssouci 17 VIII 1786). 
Frederick, who leaned towards philosophy, 
letters and the arts, came early into con¬ 
flict with his father, Frederick William I« 
He wrote almost exclusively in French, 
cultivated French literature and rationalistic 
thought. His Anti^Mcuhiavel (written in 
1740) contrasts with his Machiavellian 
policy after his accession in 1740. Frederick 
entertained Voltaire at Potsdam from 1750 
to 1753. He ignored the revival of Ger** 
man literature during his reign, in his 
De la tiUdrature aUemande (1780) showing 
no understanding for Klopstock, Lessing 
or Goethe. He viewed Gellert with quali¬ 
fied approval. Notwithstanding his lack of 
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interest in it, German literature drew 
inspiration from his vigorous national 
policy, seeing in him a symbol of revival. 

Antiniachiin el (1767); Le Miroir des Princes 
(1744); Histoire de inon temps (1740-45); His^ 
iorre de la guerre de sept am (1763).— de 
FritUric le Grand (30 vols, 1846-57; Werke 
Friedrich des Grossen^ 10 vols, 1912-14). 

1'. Carlyle, History of Frederick II of 
(6 vols, 1858—66); R. Koscr, Geschichte Frieda 
rich des Grossen {4 vols, 1893); G. P. Gooch, 
Frederick (he Great (1947); G. Krause, Frieda 
rich der Grosse und die deutsche Poesie (1884); 
A. E. Berger, Friedrich der Grosse und dte 
deutsche Literatur (1890); C. Meissner, Der 
Diehter Friedrich der Grosse (1926); \V. Dil- 
they, ^Friedrich der Grosse und die deutsche 
Au^Iarung", in Cesammelte Schrijtent vol. 8 

(1931). H.B.G. 

Fredro, Aj^ksandeh, Count {•Suchor<5\v 
20 VI 1793; tLw6w 15 VII 1876), Polish 
poet and plaj^right. After returning 
(1815) from the Napoleonic wars he 
fanned. He became famous for his com¬ 
edies (35), and though following French 
(mostly Aloli^rc) and other models he 
gave them purely Polish features. They 
are characterized by lively dialogue and a 
sense of infectious humour. They in¬ 
clude comedies of manners {Pan Geldftab, 
Cudzosiemczyzna), of psychology (Mqz i 
iona), of character {Zertuta^ Pan Benet) 
and a farce (Damy i huzary). The best 
{Sluby partieAskie^ Pan Jounalski^ Zenista^ 
Doiytoocie) were written before 1835; after 
that, offended by an unjust review by S. 
GoszczyiSski, he wrote 15 more but did not 
show them to anybody. 

Pij^YS; Pan Geldhab (1826); Mqz i zona 
(1826); Cudzoziemczyzna (1826); Dattty i 
huzary (1826; Ladies and Hussars^ tr. F. 
Noyes and G. R. Noyes, 1925); Odludki ip^^a 
(1826); Pan Jotcialski (1834); Sluby pamenskie 
(1834; Un tMzu de jeunes filles, tr. Ch. Woro- 
20WJCZ, 1836;Maidens* Pottrs.tr.A.P.andM.M, 
Coleman, 2940); Zemsta (1834; Die Roche, tr. 
A. Zipper, 2897); Dozyrtocie (1838); Dtvie 
blizny (1886); Pan Benet (1880).—Me-MOIRS : 
Trzy po trzy (1880), crit. ed. H. Mo<cicki 
(rh.<i.).^Komedie, crit. cd. E. Kucharski (6 
vols, 2926-27). 

1. Chrzanowski, O komediach A* F (i9*7) ► 
T. Sinko, Genealogia kUku typdto i figtsr F. 
(1928); \V. Borowy, Zestudidtp nad F. (2922); 
W, PoUdcrsld, P. a Francja (1925): E. 
Kucharski, A. F. Zyciorys literacki (2926); J. 
Kr^ianowski, *A. F- and his comedies*, in 
Polish romantic liieratiere (1930); A. Stefanim, 
Petsimismo e ottimismo fredriano (1930)1 T. 
2^\eta\C\, Obtackunki fredroicskie 

Fredro, Andrzej Maksymilian, Count 
(•c. i6z 2 ; ti679), Polish historian ^ and 
moralist. Courtier, soldier and politician 


in turn he was an optimistic devotee 
of the Polish republican tradition. A 
writer of vast knowledge and wisdom, he 
was inclined to contradict himself. 

Gestorum populi Potoni . . . libri (1652).— 
Przyslotk'ia mdxv potoezuyeh , . . (1652); 

Monita poUtico-morQUa . . . (1664; Instruct- 
tiorn morales et politi<iues ; tr. 1700; Stoats^ 
und StUenlehren . . tr. 1684, 1698); Scrips 
torum seu togae et belli notatiorrum fragmenta . . . 
(1666). 

S. Tamowski, A, M. F. Charakterystyka 
literacka (1896); L. Kosihski, 'A. M. F. jako 
pisarz i moralista*, in Ksi^ga ku ucsezeniu S, 
Dobrzyekiego (2928). S.S. 

Freo (or Phreas), John (11465), English 
humanist, studied and taught medicine in 
Italy. Shortly before his death he was 
appointed bishop of Bath and Wells. 
Included among his works are epistles, 
verses, epigrams and translations. 

Epislotae, ed. J. E. Spingam (1903); 
Synesius Cyreruius de laudibus Calvitii^ cd. J. 
Froben (Basle, 1519-21). 

R. Weiss, Humanism in England (1941). 

R.R.R. 

Freeman, Edwa2U> Augustus (•Har- 
bome 2 VIII 1823 ; C01847 Eleanor Gutch; 
fAlicante x6 V 1892), English historian. 
His History of Norman Conquest (5 vols, 
1867-79), contending that in essentials 
Norman Conquest left national life un¬ 
changed, is a monument of profound 
scholarship. 

Grou'th of English Constitution (1872); 
Chief Periods of European History (1886). 

W. R. W. Stephens, Life and letters of 
F. A. F. (2 voU, 1895). R.M.H. 

Freeman^ Sxf Ralph (J?. 1610-55), 
English politician, verse translator and 
dramatist. He was granted various 
monopolistic offices and seems to have 
been of great ability. 

Drakia: hnperiale, A Trogtdie (1639, etc.). 
—Translation : LuHxa Annaeus Seneca, , . . 
his boohe of the Shortnesse of Life (1636; x663)« 

C. C# Gumm, ‘Sir R. F.*s Imperiidc', in 
S, in Estg. Drama (Ser. I, ed. A. Gaw, 29x7). 

B.L.J. 

Freidaok (Ji. c. 1215-30), German moral¬ 
ist, itinerant poet; active in S.W. Germany; 
appears to have gone on the crusade of 
2228-29. His Bescheidenheit (“discretio, 
sapientia) epitomizes the 13th-century 
educated burgher: the extent of his faith 
(as dogma), his verdict on pope and curia ; 
his attitude towards the empire and the 
princes, social order, public and private 
morality. Freidank turns proverbs, quo¬ 
tations from German poets and (possibly) 
contemporary catch-phrases into pithy 
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statements of generally one or nvo couplets. 
He was esteemed down to the renaissance. 

Fridankes Bescheidenheit, cd. H. E. Bezzen* 
berger (1872, with ample notes and trs); full 
selection in J. Kurschner, Dt. Nat.-Lit. IX 
(notes useless). 

Intro, with full biblio. G. Ehrismann, 
Gesch. d. dt. Lit. . . . tUt MAt {Schlussbd. 
* 935 ); see also S. Singer, Spriehudrter des 
MAs (1944-47). F.P.P. 

Freiligrath, Hermann Ferdinand (*061- 
mold 17 VI 1810; 001840 Ida Melos 
[fLondon 1899]; tCanstatt 18 III 1876), 
German revolutionary poet, whose in¬ 
tegrity of purpose wove his life and verse 
into an emotive symbol independent of 
literary merit. For the liberal cause he 
sacrificed a pension granted him by Fried¬ 
rich Wilhelm IV and accepted exile. 
Arrested for promoting civil disturbance 
in 1848 and freed amid popular rejoicing, 
he spent 1851-67 in London working in a 
bank, till a subscription raised from all 
over Germany enabled him to return. 
He was influenced by Byron and Victor 
Hugo, whom he translated. 

Cedichte (1838); Das malerische und roman- 
tische Westfall (with L. SchUcking, 1842); 
Mein Glatibembelunntnis ; Qa /ra (1846). 

—Gesammelte Duhtungen (6 vols, 1877); tr. 
Poems, cd. by his daughter K. F. Krockcr 
{iSyz)', Ausgeu dhlte Gedic/ite, cd. R. Duchwald 
(1947): Poems, cd. M. F. Liddell (1949). 

W. Buchner, F., ein Dichterleben in Briefen 
(2 vols, 1881-82); M. F. Liddell, F. and his 
times (1930); G. W. Spink, E.s Verbannungs- 
jahre in London (1932); S. Liptzin, Lyru 
pioneers of modern Germany; studies in German 
social poetry {tgzS). H.A.P. 

Fremcry, Barend db (•Zutphen 25 III 
1750; fRijswijk 9 II 1811), Dutch poet and 
translator, wrote fluent lyric and erotic 
verse and prose fragments. 

Mijne offeranden aan Apollo en Hymen (3 
vols, 1786-90); Mijn (1798). 

J.W.W. 

Freneau, Philip Morin (•New York 2 I 
i752;coi 789 Eleanor Forman; fNew Jer¬ 
sey 19 XII 1832), American poet. Of 
Huguenot origin, he devoted his life to 
poetry, liberty and the sea. He held Jeffer¬ 
sonian democratic principles, became the 
most ‘ hellishly keen ’ satirist of the British 
and the ‘ Poet of the Revolution ’. A news¬ 
paper editor and sea captain in the Atlantic 
coast trade, he wrote popular poems cele¬ 
brating the American scene in robust 
American idiom. Most noted are ‘The 
Indian Burying Ground' and 'The Wild 
Honey SucUe'. 

A Poem on the Rising Glory of America 
(177a); The British Prison-Ship; A Poem 
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(1781).— Poems of P. F., Poet of the American 
Revolution, ed. F. L. Patec (3 vols, 1902-07). 

L. Leary, That Rascal F.: A Study in 
Literary Failure (1941); M. S. Austin, P. F. 
(1901). H.L.C. 

Frere, John Hookham (•London 21 V 
1769; 001812 Elizabeth, dowager countess 
of Erroll; fPieta, Valetta 7 I 1846), English 
verse-writer, scholar and translator of 
Aristophanes. His early contribution to 
The Anti-Jacobin, Loves of the Triangles 
(1797-98), a parody of Darwin’s Loves of 
the Plants, and his share in Canning’s 
Knife-Grinder already show sparkling wit 
and powers of humorous versification 
which marks the translation of Aristo¬ 
phanes on which his fame rests. His 
joke, Prospectus and Specimens of an in¬ 
tended National Work, in ottava rima, sug¬ 
gested this stanza to Byron for Beppo. 

Aristophanes: Frogs (1839), Aehamians, 
Km'ghts, Birds —Works . . . in Verse and 

Prose (with memoir by Sir Bartle Frere, 3 
vols, 1874). 

G. Festing, 7. H. F. and his Friends (1899). 

R.M.H. 

Frescobaldi, Dino (•Florence c. 1270; 
•fc. 1316), Italian poet. Memberof a well- 
to-do and cultured Florentine family, he 
belongs to the stil novo group of poets, 
having a particular affinity to Cavalcanti. 
Six (probably) catvtoni of his survive and a 
number of sonnets. His style has vigour 
as well as the conventional polish; his view 
of love has a bias to pessimism. 

Rimatori del dolce stil novo, ed. L. Di Bene¬ 
detto (1939)- 

F. Figurelli, Jl dolee stil novo (1033); M. 
Appolonio, Uondm e forme della eultura ital, 
delU origini. Storia Utt. del dueeenio (i943); 
G. Bertoni./fDuecento (2nd ed. 1930). K.F. 

Frescobaldi, Leonardo (•Florence 14th 
century; century?), Italian prose 

writer. An experienced soldier; the Flor¬ 
entine ambassador in Arezzo (1384): he 
visited the Holy Land (1384-85) to observe 
the customs of the people and note 
strategically on behalf of the king of Naples 
the nature of the terrain. He wrote a 
minutely observed account of his adven¬ 
turous journey which is often considered 
superior to that of his companion Simone 
Sigolt. 

Viaggi tn T'^rra Santa di L. Frescobaldi e 
d'altri del sec, XIV, ed. G^iolli (1862). 

A Gregorini, Le relaanoni in lingua volgare 
dei viaggiatori italiam in Palestina nel secolo 
XIV (1896). M.W. 

Frescobaldi, Matteo (•Florence 1297 ?; 
iibid. 1348), Italian poet, son of Dino 
Frescob^di; a ‘great gamester’ and 
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a bachelor of unconventional habits. 
Strongly influenced by the dolce stil nuovo, 
he wrote mannered love sonnets* graceful 
ballate and three political canzoni lament¬ 
ing the corruption of Florence and the 
passing of the old order. 

Rinu di Motteo e di Dxno Fresccbaldi^ ed. 
Carducci (1866); Poeti minori del Trecento^ cd. 
Sapegno and Apicclla (1952). 

S. Dcbcncdutti, ‘M. F. c la sua famiglia'* in 
Giom. stor. lett. iial., 49 (1907). IVI.W. 

Frese, Jacob (•Viborg* Finland c. 169c; 
fStockholm 31 VIII 1729), Swedish poet. 
He is best known and most important for 
his more subjective, sometimes pietistic 
verse, which had considerable influence on 
lyrical and devotional Swedish poets later 
in the century. 

Valda skrifter, cd. A. Hultin {igoz; with 
biog.). 

O. Ljunggren, Mime af skatdenj. F» {1867). 

O.H.Fw. 

Freudcnthal, brothers: Friedrich (•FaU 
lingbostcl 9 V 1849; +Fintcl, Soltau 9 III 
1929) and August {^Fallingbostel 2 IX 
1851; fBremen 6 VIII 1898), literary dis¬ 
coverers of the Ltineburg Heath, later far 
surpassed by Lons. August, who wrote 
only High German sketches and poems, is 
worth mentioning as the founder of the 
periodical Niedersachsen. Friedrich wrote 
a number of Low German stories and 
lyrics. 

In de Pier abends tied (1890); In Lust un Leed 
(1897); Lienhop (1904).—E. liuddc and vV. 
Marquardt, F. F. Fine AusxvaM aus setnen 
Werken, I (l939)- . , , , 

G. Kuhlmann, Milt. Quickbom, 7 (i 9 i 4)5 

F. Lindcmann, Niedersachsen, 34 (* 9 ^^- 

G.C. 

Frey, Jakob (•Strasbourg? before 
fMaursmtinster 1562 ?), German satirist 
and dramatist. Famous for collection of 
tales Cartengesellschaft (iSS^) meant to 
pass away summer evenings. Written in 
Alemannic dialect and with much Alsatian 
and Swiss local colour, they are humorous, 
often coarse, and were widely popular. 

Cartengesellschaftf ed. J- Bolte (1896). 
Pl-AYS: Abraham ; Von dem armen Lazaro; 
Von einem Krdmer oder Triackersmann (all 
n.d.). 

K- Amrain, Deutsche Schtcankdich^ 

Freytag, Gustav (•Kreuzburg, Silesia 
13 VI 1816; 00x847 Emilic Grafin D)dun, 
<01875 Marie Dietrich, 

Anna Strakosch; fWiesbaden 30 IV 
German dramatist and novelist. Smeuea 
Germanic philology at Breslau and ^rlin. 
From 1848, which drew him into national- 


liberal politics, he edited Die Grenzboten 
with Julian Schmidt for twenty years. 
Of his plays only Die Jcnirnalisien (1854; 
tr. R. T. House, 1913) has worn well, but 
the form of Soil und Habeti (1855; Debit 
arid Credit, 1857), his Dickensian novel 
of conunercial life, gained from his dra¬ 
matic experience. His historical sketches 
and Technik des Dranuis were found intel¬ 
lectually impressive. 

Plays: Die Valentine (1847); Die Fabier 
(1859); Graf M’aldemar (1850).— Novei.s: Die 
Verlorene Hondsehrift (1864; The Loit \Ianu- 
script, 1865); Die Ahnen (6 vols, 1872-80; tr. 
Ingo, 1873 ; Ingraban, 1873).— Various : Bilder 
out der deutschen VeTgangenheit(svo\s, 1859-^7; 
Pictures of German Life ); Teehnik des Dramas 
(1863; Technique of the Drama, tr. E. j. Mac- 
Ewan, 189s). —Gesammelle ll'erke {zz vols, 
1886^8); Briefuechsel mit H. von Treitschke, 
ed. A. Dove (1900), mit Ernst Herzog von 
Coburg, ed. E. Tempeltey (1904). 

J. Hofmann, F. ads Poilitiker, yownalist und 
Mensch (1922); E. Rothfuchs, Der selbstbio- 
graphtsche Gehalt in F.t IVerken (1929) ; L. M. 
Price, The attitude of F. and Julian Schmidt 
touards English Lit. 1S4S-62 (Gbttingcn, I9*S)- 

H.A.P. 

Frezzi, Federico (•Foligno 1346 ?; fCon- 
stance V 1416), Italian poet. Dominican 
theologian; bishop of Foligno (1404). His 
Quadriregio (c. 1394-1403) is a heavy al¬ 
legorical poem conceived in imitation of 
the Divitia Commedia and influenced by 
Boccaccio’s use of mythological imagery’. 
The poem describes the journey of the 
author (guided by IVlincrv’a and St Paul) 
through the kingdoms of love, Satan, vice 
and virtue, until his final vision of God. 

II Quadriregio, cd. Filippini (1914). 

G. Rotondi, F. F.. la vita e le opere (1921): 
E. Filippini, Studifrezziani (1922). M.W. 

Frias. Duqub db : see Fernandez de 
Velasco. 

Frida, Emil: see VrchlickV, Jaroslav. 

Friedrich von Hausen {fl. 1170-90), 
Rhenish minnesinger, tnr probus et nobilis 
in the service of emperor Frederick I; 
killed in Syria. His father had patronized 
glcemen (see Spervocel); the son, a 
knightly amateur, was the first German to 
adopt the forms and conventions of the 
Proven^ lyric. The careful composi¬ 
tion and studied treatment of themes in 
most of his lyrics is offset in his crusader 
songs by a more personal note and deep 
religious feeling. 

Mirmesattgs FrUhling, cd. K. Lachmann- 
C. V. Kraus (i944) \ on appreciation with some 
trs in M. F. Richey, Essays on the Med. Germ. 

Love Lyric i -d » 

H. BriiikmEnn, Fr, u. Me (1940). F.P.P. 
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Frischlin, Philipp Nicodemus (•Balingen 
22 IX 1547; •Hohenurach 30 XI 1590), 
German neo-Latin dramatist. A brilliant 
humanist, Frischlin made enemies by his 
scurrilous satires, was imprisoned in the 
fortress of Hohenurach and died whilst 
trying to escape. The last representative 
of a dying humanism, he wrote Latin plays 
full of brilliant detail and Aristophanic wit 
satirizing national vices, poor scholarship 
and the failings of his colleagues, or, as in 
Phasma (1580), defending Lutheranism. 
He also wrote German biblical plays and 
much indifferent Latin verse. 

Julius Caesar tedivivus (1572-84). ed. with 
important intro. W. Jancll and W. Hauff 
(1912); Priiciamis vapulans (1578); Frau 
IVendelgard (1579), ed. A. Kuhn and E. Wied- 
mann (1908); Operum poetieorum pars scenica 
(1586); . . . pars elegiaca (1601); Deutsche 
Dichtungen, cd. D. F. Strauss (1857). 

D. F. Strauss, N. F. (1856); E. Neumaycr, 
F. als Dramalikrr (Dim. Rostock 1924); G. 
Bcbcrmeyer, Tiibinger Diehterhumanisten 
(*927). D.G.D. 

Frizzoni (Fritschun), Gian Battista 
(•Schlarigna c. 1725; \Urui. after 1787), 
Ra;to-Romansch poet. Under the influ¬ 
ent of the German pietist movement 
which found many adherents in the 
Engadine, Frizzoni, protestant pastor in 
Schlarigna, composed a large number of 
hymns, mainly translations from German. 
He collected and edited them; as Cudesch 
da Schlarigna they are still in use. 

Hymns: Cansuns spirihielas (1765, 1840); 
Testimoniaunaa da I'amur stupenda da Gesu 
Crii/o(i787 ).—^Thbolooy ; Atchiinas domandas 
davart chiotas /urtdatnenlelas (1765, 1776). 

H. Hatzfeld, ‘F. u. die Enttvicklung des 
riltorom. Kirchcnlicdcs in Arch. Romanicum, 
»8(>933). R.R.B. 

Frhding, Gustap (•Alstcr 22 VIII i860; 
tGrOndal, Djurgftrden 8 II 1911), Swedish 
poet and journalist. Descended from 
Vkrmland country gentry, who lost their 
money during his childhood, Frdding 
studied at Uppsala and was a member of 
the radical society Verdandi, but never took 
a degree. He had inherited a tendency to 
mental instability, which, like his gift for 
writing poetry, manifested itself early. In 
1887 he started writing for Karlstadstid- 
ningen. In 1889 his mental condition 
enforced on huti a sojourn at a home in 
Gdrlitz (Silesia), and there he matured as a 
poet, and his first published volume of 
poems, Guitarr och dragharmonika, ap¬ 
peared in 1891. It contained both sombre 
and humorous verse; Frdding frequently 
combines these strains, with his own indi- 
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%’idual gift of irony. The poems Vdrm- 
landska Idtar, especially, earned him popu¬ 
larity-: but he continued diffident about his 
own powers until the end of his life. In 
1891 he returned to the newspaper and 
remained on it until 1894, when his first 
serious attack of insanity broke out. Nya 
dikier (1894) and especially Slank och flikar 
(1896) show his increasing mastery of form 
and matter. The latter contained the 
celebrated poem ‘En morgondrdm’.which, 
with its outspoken but honest treatment of 
sexual love, led to Frdding being prose¬ 
cuted for pornography. He was acquitted, 
but the case was a turning-point in his life: 
he finally broke down in 1898 and had to 
be confined at Uppsala asylum. Later on 
he made a partial recovery, was able to 
travel about with a nurse and died in a 
private nursing home. He continued 
writing, though more and more intermit¬ 
tently: the most important of his late work 
was Cralstdnk (1898), a cycle of poems in 
which he attempted to express the philo¬ 
sophy of life to which he passionately 
clung, that is, the belief that everything in 
the world, even what is ugly or evil, has its 
divine function. Frdding is generally con¬ 
sidered to be the greatest lyric poet whom 
Sweden has yet produced. 

Nytt och gamnialt (1897); Rdgler och pas- 
chaser (1895-97); E/terskdrd (1910); Recon- 
valescentia (1913 ).—Samlade skri/ler, cd. R. G. 
Berg (16 vols, 1917-22 ).—Kustnbrev frdn 
Gustetf Frdding (1916).—For Eng. tr. see N. 
Afzclius, Books in English on Stceden (Stock¬ 
holm, 1951), 

R. G, Berg, G. F. (1910) and Frddingsstudier 
(1920); O, Holmbcrg, F.’s inyslik (1921); M. 
Hellberg, Frddingmimen (1928); J. Lwdquist, 
G. F. (1916, repr. 1927); N. Svanberg, V. von 
Heidenslam och G. F. (1934); H. OUson, 
Frdn U'allin till F. (1939) ondF., ett diklerpor- 
Iratt (1950); S. Sjdholm, Overmdmtishotanken 
i F.'s diktning (1940). B.M Ji.M.; A.H J.K. 

Froissart, Jean (•Valenciennes 1337?; 
11405 ?), French chronicler and poet. He 
was secretary to Queen Philippa, wife of 
Edward III (1361-69), parish priest at 
Estinnes-au-Mont (Belgium), during which 
period his patron was Wenceslas, king of 
Bohemia and duke of Brabant (1373-83), 
and chaplain to Guy de Blois (1383-97). 
His verse includes a long romance in the 
Arthurian manner, entitled Meliador, and 
a large number of lyric poems which, 
though in the tradition of I'^chaut, often 
contain a strong personal element. He is 
chiefly remembered today by his chronicles, 
covering events in western Europe (mostly 
in France. England, Flanders and Spain) 
from 1325 to 1400. For the period up to 
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1356 he draws almost exclusively on Jean 
Ic Bel, but the remainder is an original 
work based on Froissart's own enquiries. 
Dazzled by the magnificence of the feudal 
nobility, he fails to note its decadence and 
the increasing in^portance of the bour¬ 
geoisie. But his imagination and craft- 
manship show him to be a great writer. 
While being faithful to such historical 
facts as he has obtained, he embroiders 
upon them, and is sometimes prepared to 
sacrifice chronological accuracy for the 
sake of a more dramatic narrative. His 
descriptive gifts are remarkable, whether 
he is painting battles and festivities on a 
vast canvas or sketching people with a few 
deft touches. His st>*le is natural and he 
has the gift of choosing the right word. 

Mtluxdor^ ed. A, Longnon (3 vols, 1805*^9) > 
Poisies^ cd. A. Schcler (3 vols, 1869-7^); 
Ckrortiquts, cd. K. de Lettenhove (as vols, 
1867—77), Eng. tr. Ix>rd Berners, ed. W. P. Kcr 
(6 vols, 1901-03). 

M, Darmesteter, F. (1894); G. L. Kittrcdge, 
* Chaucer and F.*, in I£ng. Studies, 26 (1899); 
F. C« Shears, F. chronicler and poet (1930, b^c 
study); M. Wilmottc,^, F. (194a); B. J. Whi¬ 
ting, *F. as poet', in Med. Studies, 8 (1946). 

A.H.D. 

Fromentln, Eugene (*La Rochelle 24 X 
1820; fibid. 27 VIII 1875), French writer. 
Fromentin was the son of a picture-loving 
doctor. He travelled widely, and was a 
sensitive painter of impressionistic studies 
of African landscapes before the days of 
impressionism. He became one of the 
finest art-critics of his century, and wrote 
remarkable travel books. But his best- 
known work is Dominique (1863), an 
analytical and autobiographical novel, in 
the tradition of Adolphe and the Princesse 
de Clives, which tells, in a style of admir* 
ably restrained emotionalism, the story of 
a hopeless love. 

Un iU dans le Sahara (1854); Vne annfe dans 
le Sahel (1858); Les MaStres d*autrefcis (1876); 
Voyage en Bgypte, cd. J. M. Carrd (i93S)-. . 

E. Champion, Essai de bibliographie erttUM 
(1924); A. Thibaudet, InUrieurs (1924); C. 
Raynaud, La genise de Dominique (x937); V. 
Giraud, F. (X94S). M.G.; J.P.R. 

Frontinus, Sextus Julius (•c. 30; 104), 

Roman administrator and engineer, was 
praetor urbanus in 70, consul suffectus in 751 
governor of Britain probably 74“78. He 
wrote on land-surveying, military strategy, 
and urban water supply, with ample know¬ 
ledge and in clear and unadorned Latin. 

C. ^rhulin. Corpus Agrimensorum Roman- 
^rrum^ I (19x3); Strategemata^ eA. G. Gunder- 
mann (x888); De Aquis Vrbis Romaty eA. F- 
Krohn (1922); C. Hcrschel (1899; with Eng. 
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tr.); Strat. and Aqu., C. E. Bennett and M. B. 
McElwain (Locb Libr. 1925). 

T. Ashby, The Aqueducts of Ancient Rome 
(1935); G. Bendz, Die Eehtheitsfrage . . . der 
Strategemaia (1938). J.A.W. 

Fronto, Marcus Cornelius (•r. 100; 
166), Roman orator, the instructor of Mar¬ 
cus Aurelius, was the leader of literary 
taste in his day. His favourite authors 
were Cato, Gracchus, Sallust, Cicero. 
His correspondence with Marcus Aurelius 
attests the artificiality’ of contemporary 
literary studies, but shows the genuine 
afifection between master and pupil. 

Ed. C. R. Haines (Loch Libr., 2 vols, 1919— 
ao). 

IVI. D. Brock, Studies in Pronto and his Age 
(1911). J.A.W. 

Fr6di> Ari: see I^orgilsson, 

Froude, J antes Anthony (♦ Dartington 
23 IV 1818; 001S49 Charlotte Grenfell, 
00x861 Henrietta Warre; fSalcombe 20 X 
1894), English historian. Unchallenged 
among the great prose wTitcrs of the 19 th 
century, combining persuasive charm with 
unrivalled powers of invective, Froude as 
historian was a storm-centre from the date 
of his publication of his warmly partisan 
History of England from the Fall of Wolsey 
to the Defeat of the Spanish Armada (12 vols, 
1856-70). Passing from the influence of 
Newman to discipleshtp of Carlyle, he 
became the latter's literaiy executor and 
ruthless biographer. 

EnglaruPs Forgotten Worthies (paper which 
inspired Kingsley’s Westtcard Ho, 1852); Eng¬ 
lish Seamen in 26th Century (1895); Ed. Car- 
lyle^s Reminiscences (2 vols, 1881); I^d. letters 
and Memorials of Jane Welsh Carlyle (1883); 
Carlyle: A History of the first forty years of his 
life (2 vols, 1882); Carlyle: A History of his 
life in London (2 vols, 1884). 

H. Paul, Life of J. A. F. (19^5); Sir L. 
Stephen, Studies of a Biographer^ III (¥902). 

R.M.H. 

Froumund of Teckrnsee (•c. 960; fc. 
too8), monk in Tcgcmscc and in Cologne, 
author of letters and poems of charm and 
interest from their personal quality. 

K. Strcckcr, Die Tegermeer Briefsamnitung 
(1925). F.J.E.R. 

Frugoxil» Carlo Innocenzo (*Genoa 
22 XI 1692; iParmz 20 XII 1768), Italian 
poet. AbaU galante ; Comanu Eginetico in 
Arcadia; a master of versi sciolti and the 
Wersc that sounds and does not create'; 
poet loureatc at the Famese and Bourbon 
courts, Parma. With improvisatory facility 
Fnigoni wrote eclogues, historical soimets, 
heroic odes, solemn encomiums, operatic 
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libretti and an abundance of occasional 
verse adorned with mythological imagery. 

Opere poetiche, cd. C. I. Frugoni (lo vols, 
1779; »5 vols, 1779-80); Poeti erotici del sec, 
XVIII ^ cd, Carducci (1878, selection). 

E. Bcrtana, In Arcadia (1909); C. Calcatcrra, 
Storia della poesia frugoniana (1920}. 

M.W. 

Fruytiers, Jan (fc. 1580), Dutch poet in 
the Rederijker tradition. As factor of the 
Chamber ^ De Roode Angieren ^ at Rijns- 
burg he contributed to the competitions 
at Rotterdam (1561) and Brussels (1562), 
At Antwerp, in 1564, he edited an edition 
of Hct LcenhoJ der Ghxlden by Jan van den 
Berghe. His Ecclesiasiicm in verse is 
proof that he had gone over to the new 
faith. After his Hight to East Friesland he 
wrote Schriffynctige gebeden (1573) and 
.other works, including a description of the 
siege of Leiden, of which he was an eye 
witness. Fruytiers was a skilful Rederij- 
kcr, a man of lively interests and a sturdy 
Protestant in which latter quality he trans¬ 
lated a number of anti-Catholic French 
writings and tried new ways in the spiritual 
song. 

Eeclesiasticus, cd. D, F. Scheurlecr (1898). 

F. K. H. Kossmann in Niettw Ne^l. Biogr. 

Wdb*, VI; W. A. P. Smit, Dichters der Re- 
formalie (1939). JJ.M, 

Fuetrer> Ulrich (/?. 1450-1500), German 
poet and painter of Landshut, Bavaria. 
From about 1460 he compiled for duke 
Albrecht III a Buck der Abenteuer. It 
retells, in an approximation to the manner 
of Wolfram v. Eschenbach and in the 
^Titurel stanza’, the stories of the notable 
and some of the minor court romances—a 
genteel memorial to the age of chivalry. 

No complete cd.; see biblio. under Albrecht 
V. Scharfenberg. A. Carlson, U, F. und sein 
Iban {1927, includes a text); J. Boyd, U. F.*s 
Paratval (1936). F.P.P. 

Fujlwara Akihira (•989; t8 XI 1066), 
Japanese writer and scholar of Chinese 
learning. 

Letters: Unshu shdsoku (date uncertain), 
Ger. tr., C. Scharschmidt, ^Dic Briefsamm- 
lung des UnshO*, in Ostasiatische Studien, 
(* 9 i 7 )» XXI (1918).—Ar^OLOOY: 
HonehS monzui (c. 1038-45). E.B.C. 

Fujlwara no Ibtaka (•iisS; tKyoto $ V 
*^ 37 )» Japanese poet, one of the compilers 
of SinnhoHnihSi (q.v.). 

A. Miyamori, Masterpieces of Japanese 
Poetry, I (1936). E.B.C. 

Fujlwara no Kint 6 (•Kyoto 966 5 \ibid. 
4 II 1041)1 Japanese poet and scholar, A 


member of the powerful Fujiwara family, 
he held a series of appointments in the im¬ 
perial court: but he is best known for his 
poems, his collections of poems by contem¬ 
porary poets and his critical and scholarly 
books on the technique of Japanese poetry. 

Collections: Sanjurokumn sen (date un¬ 
known); IVaian rori rfeil (1013); Kingyokusfiu 
(date unknown). —Criticism : fVaka kubon 
(date unknown). 

O. Bcnl, 'Fujiwara Kint6’, in Mon. Nip- 
ponica, IV (1941). E.B.C. 

Fujiwara no Sadaib or Teika (•Kyoto 
1162; \ibid. 26 IX 1241), Japanese poet 
and scholar. Son of Fujiwara no Toshin- 
ari, he outshone his father as a court poet. 
He was a prolific writer and was highly 
regarded as a scholar and critic of poetry: 
apart from being one of the compilers of 
the Shinkokinsha (q.v. 1201-06) he him¬ 
self received in 1232 an imperial order to 
compile the Shin chokusemhH, another 
anthology. He is credited, perhaps 
wrongly, with the Hyakunin isshu, a short 
and over-rated collection of earlier poetry. 
His owTi poems are passionate, light¬ 
hearted and elaborate. 

Shin chokusenshu (1232-34); Hyakunin isshu 
(date unknown), Eng. tr. W. N. Porter, A Htsn- 
dred Verses from Old Japan, 1909; C. Mac- 
Caulcy, ‘ Single Songs of a Hundred Poets’, in 
Trans. As. Soc. of Japan, XXVII, 1899. 

A. Miyamori, Masterpieces of Japanese 
Poetry, I (1936). E.B.C. 

Fujiwara no Taoahira: sec Engishiki 
(in Part I). 

Fujiwara no Toshinari or Shunzbi 
(•Kyoto 1114; ^ibid. zz XII 1204), Japan¬ 
ese poet and scholar. Besides compiling 
a poetical anthology, SenzaishQ (1183-88), 
and a work of poetical criticism, Korai 
fQtaishd (1201), he was a poet well known 
for his tranquil, beautiful style. 

A. Miyamori, Masterpieces of Japanese 
Poetry, I (1936). E.B.C. 

FujiwaraNo Yoshitsunb(*i 169; fKomat- 
Sudani, Yamashiro 16 IV 1206), Japanese 
tanka poet, scholar and diarist. 

A. Miyamori, Masterpieces of Japanese 
Poetry, 1 (1936). E.B.C. 

Fujlwara Sbika, pseud, of Fujiwara 
Shuku (•Hosogawa, Harima 1561; flchi- 
hara, nr Kyoto 19 X 1619), Japanese philo¬ 
sopher, scholar and writer. Abandoning 
Buddhism, he expounded Confucianism as 
explained in the commentaries of Chu 
Hsi and other Chinese scholars of the Sung 
period (960-1279). He was patronized by 
the shogun Tokugawa leyasu. 
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Kana iciri (date of composition uncertain). 

A. Lloyd, ‘Historical Development of the 
Shushi ( —Chu Hsi) Philosophy in Japan*, in 
Trans. As. Soc. of Japan, 34 (1907). 

F R.C. 

Fukuzawa Yi^kichi (•Osaka 29 I 1836; 
tTokyo 3 II 1901), Japanese writer. He 
was the most prominent among several 
authors w^ho, after the reopening of Japan 
in 1853, devoted themselves to spreading 
information about the learning, ethics, 
laws, customs, economics, politics and 
sciences of Europe and America. 

SeiyS jijo (1866); Fukuo jiden (1899; Eng. 
tr., E. IGyooka, Tht Autobiography of F. Y., 
1934). E.B.C. 

Fulbert of Chartres (•<•. 975; tto29), of 
lowly birth, studied at Reims and had 
Robert of France as fellow pupil. He be* 
came chancellor and finally bishop at 
Chartres, where he made the cathedral 
school famous. Besides his medical studies 
he read the ancients and wrote rhythnucal 
and quantitative verse, including a champ¬ 
ing poem on the nightingale. 

Mignc, Patr, Lot., 141; Anal. Hymn.. 50. 

H. Johnstone, ‘ F., Bishop of Chartres’, in 
Church Quart. Rev, (1926}. F.J.E.R. 

Fulcher of Chartres (^1059; \c. 1127), 
French chronicler. In 1095 he took the 
cross and went as a chaplain on the first 
crusade, being present at the storming of 
Jerusalem. He had been at first with 
Robert, duke of Normandy, but he 
attached himself to Baldwin, king of 
Jerusalem, with whom he remained. His 
flisteria Iherosolynnitana is an account of 
his own experiences and of the crusade 
generally, down to the reign of Baldwin IL 

Migne, Pair. Lot.. 155; RecucU Jei /m- 
toriens des eroisades. 3 (ro66). F.J.E.R. 

Fulgentiua^ Fabius PlanciadesCj?. c. 500), 
Christian author of Mythologiarum libri III 
(a collection of myths allegorically ex¬ 
pounded), Expositio Sermonum Antiquorum 
(a glossary of obsolete expressions), Ktr- 
giliana Continentia (an allegorical exposi¬ 
tion of Virgil's poems, particularly the 
Aeneid) and De Aetatibus Mundi et 
Homirtis (an analogy between an individual 
human life and world history)* He wm 
highly esteemed in the middle ages, but his 
works are uniformly contemptible in 
thought, form and language. 

Ed. R. Helm (1898); A. van Staver^, 
Mythographi Latini (Leiden I74^> wth 
comm.). . f 

O. Friebel, P. der Mythograth und Buchof 
(191X ; identifies him with F., bishop of Rmpe 
c. 508). J.A.W. 
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Fuller, Sarah Margaret (•Cambridge- 
port, Mass. 23 V 1810; C01848? Marquis 
Ossoli; tNew York harbour 19 ^'II 1850), 
American translator, editor, feminist. 
Member of the Transcendental Club, she 
edited The Dial, later became literarj' 
critic of the Ncav York Tribune. On her 
trip abroad she wrote reports on social 
conditions; returning, she, her child and 
Italian husband were drow'ned in a ship¬ 
wreck . 

Summer on (he I^kes, in 1S4J ( 1844); 
IVomon in (he jgth Century (1845); Papers on 
Literature and Art (1846).—Translations : 
Eekermann's Com ersations unth Goethe {1839). 
—The Writings of M. P., ed. M, W ade (1941). 

IM. W*ade, F.: Whetstone of Genius 

(1940); M. B. Stem, The Life 0/A/. F. (1942). 

H.L.C. 

Fulwellj Ulpi.an {ft. 1586; coNaunton 
1572 Eleanor (?]), English poet from 
Somerset, a w'ritcrof prose and verse, best 
knowTi for the interlude Like toil to Like 
(1568), and his Flotoer of Fame resembling 
the Mirror for Magistrates. B.L.J. 

Funya no Yasuhide (•<:. 830; ^c. 890), 
Japanese poet often quoted in Kokinshu 
(q.v.). 

A. Miyamori, Masterpieces of Japanese 
Poetry. I (193^)- E.B.C. 

Furai Sanjin: see Hiraca Gennai. 

Furcti&rc» Antoine (•Paris 28 XII 1619; 
fParis 14 111 1688), French poet and 
novelist. His Roman Bourgeois (1666), one 
of the few realistic novels of the time, 
describes Parisian legal and middle-class 
characters. He wrote fables in imitation 
of La Fontaine. Of independent tem¬ 
perament, Furctiire was expelled from the 
French Academy in 1684 for attempting to 
forestall the official dictionary wnth a 
(better) dictionary of his own, publication 
of which was delayed until after his death. 
He avenged himself by writing his Factums 
(1685), containing uncomplimcntar>' por¬ 
traits of Academicians. 

Le Roman Bourgeois, ed. Fournier and 
Assclincau (1854); Fables morales et nouvelUs 
(1671); Factums. ed. Assclincau (2 vols, 1859); 
Dictiormaire universel (Rotterdam, 1690). 

G. Reynier, Le Roman rialisie ou lye siicU 
(1914); D. F. Dallas, Le Roman franpais de 
1660 d 1680 (2932). G.B. 

Furphy» Joseph; see Collins, Tom. 

Furukawa Mokuami: see Mokuami. 

FiissU, Johann Heinrich, anglicixed 
Henry Fuseli (•Zurich 7 II 1741; fLon- 
don 16 IV 1825), Swiss painter and writer. 
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FQssIi fled for political reasons in 1763 and 
settled in London, becoming president of 
the Royal Academy. His pictures are 
counterparts of the gothic tale of horror ; 
they include scenes from Shakespeare and 
Milton. He wrote vigorous verse and col¬ 
laborated with Lavater in the Physiogno~ 
mische Fragmente. 

Oden (1760 and 1781); Lecturet on Art 
(1801 ff .).—Samtliche Werke {1807); Worht 
(3 vols, 1831). 

J. Knowles, Life of H. F. (1831); A. Feder- 
mann, .W. F. (1937). H.B.G. 

Fustcl dc Coulaoges, Numa Denis 
(•Paris 18 III 1830; tMassy I2 IX 1889), 
French historian. Fustel de Coulangcs 
taught at the university of Strasbourg and 
later at the Sorbonne. From 1880 to 1883 
he was director of the Jficole Normale. As 
an historian he chiefly studied the institu¬ 
tions of antiquity in their relationship to 
moral and religious beliefs. His most im¬ 
portant book, La did Antique (1864), 
though its scholarship is now outdated, has 
survived by reason of its rigorous method 
and rare stylistic distinction. 

Histoire dei Itisliluliom politiques de /’on- 
cienne France (6 vols, 1875-92); Questions 
hislorimes (1893). 

E. Champion, Les Id^es politiques et reli- 
gieuses de F. de C. (1903); J.-M. Toumeur- 
Aumont, F. de C. (1931). M.G.; J.P.R. 

Futabatei Shimei, pseud, of Hasegawa 
Tatsunosukb (‘Edo (=»Tokyo) 10 III 
1864; fat sea 10 V 1909), Japanese novelist 
and writer. His first novel, Ukigumo 
(1888), written in colloquial language under 
the guidance of Tsubouchi ShOyd had 
much influence on his contemporaries. In 
spite of this success, he turned to the trans¬ 
lation of Russian novels and bettveen 1888 
and 1904 produced masterly versions of 
books of Turgenev, Tolstoy, Gorky etc. 
In 1904 he joined a newspaper's editorial 
staff, and in 1906 returned to novel-writing 
with Sono omokage (about adoption in the 
Japanese family system). His third and 
last novel Heibon (1907) was virtually an 
autobiography. His novels depict his sen¬ 
sitive emotions, his philosophical doubts 
and inner struggles. 

Sono omokage (An Adopted Son, tr. B. 
Mitsui and G. M. Sinclair, 2919); Heibon 
(Mediocrity, tr. G. W. Shaw, 1927). E.B.C. 

FuzuU, pseud, of Mbhmed son of Suley¬ 
man (•Hilla, Iraq 1494; fBagdad 1555), 
Turkish poet, the greatest representative 
of the classical school. In 1534 Suleyman 
the Magnificent conquered Iraq, and 
Fuzull, on already recognized poet, pre¬ 


sented a panegyric to the sultan. How¬ 
ever, this did not make much difference to 
his life and fortune, which was very 
different from that of the Istanbul court 
poets who enjoyed the favours of sultans 
and pashas and received high rank. He 
seems to have led a humble and unhappy 
life, never leaN-ing his home-land. He 
died in a plague. His unhappy life seems 
to match his extremely sensitive and 
melancholy mood which always dw'ells on 
sorrow and suffering. 

Apart from his book of lyrics and var¬ 
ious other poems and treatises, his master¬ 
piece is the romance of the unhappy love of 
Lcyla and Meenun—a theme common to 
Moslem literature—which contains some 
of his best lyrics. His lyrics, written in 
Azeri Turkish, flow straight from the 
heart, and despite the restrictive cliches of 
the conventional classic ‘ art po^tique ’, he 
succeeds in communicating his deeply felt 
emotions in his own personal style. 

KulUyat-i FuzulS (with intro. M. F. Ko- 
prtilQ, 1925); Divan, ed. A. N. Tarlan (1950), 
selections in E. J. W. Gibb’s History of 
Ottoman Poetry and in M. F. KbprfilQ's Divan 
EdehiyaH Antolpjisi (1934). 

M. F. KOprOlU, ‘ F.’, in fslam Ansihlopedisi 
(with crit. biblio., 1947); A. Kanihan, F. 
(1949)- F.I. 


G abirol, or Ibn Gabirol, Solomon 
. ben Judah (•Malaga c. lozo; 
fValcncia c. 1057), Spanish 
Hebrew poet and Arabic philosopher, lived 
mostly at Saragossa, a prot^g6 of, among 
others, Samuel ha-Nagid. He began 
writing poetry at the age of sixteen and 
at nineteen composed a Hebrew grammar 
in 400 verses, *Anaq. Second only to 
Jud^ ha-Levi among medieval Hebrew 
poets, he was a fertile and deeply religious 
liturgical poet. His secular poetry is 
mainly concerned with his otvn cruel fate 
and his superiority over other poets. In 
this he followed Arab literary custom, as 
also in his descriptions of nature. His 
main philosophical work (Arabic) is fully 
preserved only in a Latin translation as 
Fans Vitae ; it is in the form of a dialogue, 
neo-platonic with elements from Aristotle 
and Philo. It influenced Duns Scotus, the 
Franciscans, Spinoza and Schopenhauer. 
In Hebrew translation as Meqor Ifayyim 
(only fragments extant) it influenced the 
Kabbalah. The work contains nothing 
Jewish; the identi^ of its author, * Avice- 
bron', with Gabirol was discovered in 
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1859 by S. Munk. Gabirol wrote also 
other ethical works in Arabic; in Hebrew 
his philosophy is expressed in the poem 
*The Royal Crown*. 

PoB^iS: Dizcan^ ed. H. N. Bialik and Y. H. 
RavpTiitzk>' (3 vols, i924-a9); Selected religious 
poems^ cd. I. Davidson, ir. I. Zangwili (1923); 
A. Lucas, Songs of Zion (1S94).— Philosophy : 
Fom Vitae, ed. C. BSumker (2 vols, 1945); 
Is tit Idfy al^akhldg {The hnprovement of Moral 
Qualities, tr. S. Wise, 1901); Mivhar ha- 
Peninim, ed. J, Cohen (1925 ; Choice of Pearls, 
tr. B. H. Aschcr, 1859). 

H. Adler, Ibn Gebirol and his influence upon 
scholastic philosophy (1865); K. Dreyer, Die 
retigidse Gedankenuelt des Salomon Ibn Gebirol 
(1930); J. M. Minis Vallicrosa, Sclomd ibn 
Gabirol como poeta y fildsofo (1945). C. R. 

Gaboriau, Emile (^Saujon 9 XI 1835; 
tParis 28 IX 1873), French novelist. 
GaboriaUi who acted for a time as sec* 
retary to Paul F^val, is one of the early 
masters of the detective novel. His 
detective, Lecoq, with his keen powers of 
observation, is an ancestor of Sherlock 
Holmes. 

VAffaire Lerouge (1866); Lr Dossier No. 
233, Le Crime d'Orcival, Les Bsclat es de Paris 
(1867); Monsieur Lecoq (1869). 

M. Top in, liomanciers contemporains (i88x); 
R. Messac, Le * detective nover et la oemie 
seieniifique (1929); F. Fosca, Histoire technique 
du roman policier (1937). T.W. 
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Gabriel y Galaxi^ Jose Maria (•Frades de 
la Sierra, Salamanca 1870; fGuijo dc 
Granadilla, Caceres 1905), Spanish poet. 
Son of a land worker he was a school 
teacher at seventeen. He became sud* 
denly famous with a poem, El ama (1901). 
He sang well what he knew well: the 
patriarchal, rural life of Castile. Soaked 
in traditional and classic rural poctrv' he is 
too sincere to be dismissed as a mere 
lyricist of realism*. 

Obras completas (2 vols, 1905); 2 poems, 
‘The Lord* and *To a Rich Alan’, tr. T. 
Walsh, in Hispanic Anthology (N.Y., 1920). 

A. Rcvilla Marcos, J. M, G. y G., su t ida y 
sus obras, with intro, by Unamuno (1923). 

R.M N. 

Gabryella; see Zmichow'SKa, Narcyza. 

Gace Bru]6 (faftcr 1212), French lyric 
poet. He seems to have l^en of aristo* 
cratic origin and at one time to have been 
associated with Geoffrey Plantagenet, duke 
of Brittany (f 1186) and possibly also with 
Geoffrey*s half-sister, Marie de Cham¬ 
pagne. Thirty*-two of his chansons ctamour 
and one jeu^parti arc extant; 24 other 
poems are of doubtful attribution. He 
treats the conventional courtly themes 
along rather grave and serious lines. 

G. Huct, Les Chansons de G. B. (1902). 

F.W. 


Gabriel, Luci (•Flem 1597; tGlion 
J663), Rx^to-Romansch Reformer and 
writer, the son of Steffan Gabriel. Prin* 
cipally knowTi for his excellent translation 
of the New Testament into the Romansch 
dialect of the Rhine valley C surselyan *); 
also for his religious poems and writings. 
His son, Steffan the younger, collaborated 
with friends of his father to complete the 
translation of the Bible into the same 
dialect. 

Ilg Niev Testament (1648): Ilg ehiet d'ils 
Gtisehuns. quei eis treis canzuns, curt las quotas 
las treis Ligias vengion lavantadas si d defender 
lurlibertad. . . . La S.Bibtaquei ei tut 

la Soinchia Scar lira . . . (with Stefiu Gabriel; 
t7t7“J9). R.RB. 

Gabriel, Steffan (•Ftan c. 1565; +Glion 
^638), Raeto-Romansch poet and Re¬ 
former* Of Engadine birA, he furthered 
the cause of the Reformation in the Rhine 
valley and played an important political 
role* Part of his pastoral endeavour was 
the publication of hymns, written in a 
vigorous and familiar idiom, and of devo¬ 
tional works. 


Ilg vtr stdaz da pievelgiuvan (1611); Vertm 
stadera de Pasar ouala seig la vtra cardiensefu 
(1649). R.R.B. 


Gaddesden, John of (^c. 1280; tt36t), 
London ph>*sician; author of a famous 
treatise on medicine, Rosa Mcdicinae. 

H. P. Cholmclcy, J. of G, and the Rosa 
Medieinae (1912). S.J.L. 

Gager, William {fl. 1580-1609), English 
divine, Student of Christ Church, Oxford, 
who wrote and staged tragedies in Greek 
in the university and defended the 
academic stage, notably against the Puritan, 
Rainoldes. 

Meleager, Tragoedia nova (1592); Oedipus 
(repr. in Studies in Philol. 1949); MS. Letters: 
Corpus Christi MS. 352, 6 and Univ. Coll. 
MS. JiS. 

F. S. Boas, Umversity Drama in the Tudor 
Age (1914)- B.L.J. 

Gaguiiit Robert (•c. 1425 ; fisoi), French 
statesman and author, general of the 
Trinitarians from 1473. 

Compendium de origine et gestis Franeorum 
(Paris, 1497; xnd enlarged cd. 1500); Epistolae 
et orationes (Paris, 1498); Lesgrandes ehroniques 
. « . des toys de France, a translation of the 
Compendium (1514), ed. L. Thuasne (1903). 

Gaillard» Auger (*Rabastens, c. 1530; 
ti594), French artisan poet. A Protestant 
and friend of Du Bartu, he wrote rough 
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and savour)' verse in both the Languedo- 
cian dialect and in French. 

Las Obros (1579); Loti Libre Gras (n.d,); 
Lou Banquet {1583); Les Amours prodigieuses 
d\ 4 . G, (1592).— Poisies languedociennes et 
/ranfaises d*A, < 7 ., pub. G. de Clausade (Albi» 
1843). 

L. Campistron, ‘A. G.\ in jMehnges Couture 
(1902); P. Jourda, * A. G. ct la Pl^iadc in Rev. 
d’Hist. Litt. (1929). G.B. 

Gaixnar, Geoffrey {fl, 1140?), Anglo- 
Norman writer of a verse chronicle of Eng¬ 
land from Arthur to William II (including 
the legendary Haveloc). 

I^storie des Engles solum la translacion 
rnaistre Geffrei Gaimar^ cd. T. D. Hardy and 
C, T. Martin (2 vols, 1888-89) \ Le I^ai d'Have^ 
he, andG.*s Haveloc Episodey cd. A. Bell (1925). 

A. Bell,* Maistre Geffrei Gaimar\in Medium 
Aevum, 7 (1938); J. S. P. Tatlock* The 
legendary History 0/ Great Britain (1950). 

R.W.B. 

Gainsford, Thomas (t<^. 1624), English 
miscellaneous writer who serv'cd in Ireland 
against the Spaniards at Kinsale (t6oi) and 
against Tyrone in Ulster. He undertook 
to occupy land in the Ulster plantation 
(1610). Possibly the author of The Rich 
Cabinet (1616) which attacks the stage, 
Gainsford wrote prose fiction, history and 
the journalistic Hutory 0/ the Earl of 
Tyrone (1619). He also wrote the topo¬ 
graphical The Glory of England (1618; 
1619; 1620). B.L.J. 

The Rich Cabnit (1616), part repr. W, C. 
Haalitt (1869); The Historic of Trebizond 
(1616). J,R,B. 

Gaj) Ljudevit (^Kraplna 8 VII 1809: 
fZagreb 20 IV 1872), Croat philologist 
and writer. Early he developed an 
interest in Croat language and literature, 
publishing his first poem, Luna, in the local 
kajkavski dialect at the age of seventeen. 
Whilst studying at Graz and Budapest, he 
became influenced by the common aspira¬ 
tions of Slovenes, Serbs and Croats who 
formed the Illyrian club, and later by the 
poems, in ftokavski. of Vuk Karadiid and 
the ideas of the Slav scholars Kolar and 
Kuharski, the latter of whom was attempt¬ 
ing to work out an orthography suitable 
for use in all the Slav languages. In 1830 
he published his first essay advocating 
adoption by Croat writers of reformed 
orthography based on the principle of one 
symbol for each phonetic sound, as in 
cyrillic; he later urged adoption of the 
nobler and more universal Stokavski in 
place of the kajkavski dialect. On return¬ 
ing to Zagreb, he founded the newspaper 
Danica (1835-49, In 1853 and 1863), as 


a mouthpiece for what became known as 
the Illyrian movement and he also visited 
Russia and Serbia to gain support for his 
ideas. Although he produced no out¬ 
standing literary work himself, his reforms 
made possible the flowering of an inte¬ 
grated Yugoslav literature. 

Kraika osnava horvatsko^slavenskoga pravo- 
pisanja (1830). 

V. Dezelii, Dr L. G. (1910). S.C. 

Galen (^Pergamum a.d. 129), Greek 
medical writer who came to be court 
physician of IVlarcus Aurelius. He was a 
philosopher as well as a doctor. He is 
especially important as an anatomist and 
as a physiologist, and in particular investi¬ 
gated the functions of the spinal cord* 

Complete ed. by C. G. KQhn (1821, with 
Latin tr.); various books in the Corpus Medu 
eorum and the Teubner Collection; the His- 
ioria PhilosophUa in H. Diels, Doxographi 
Graeeix Eng. tr. in A. J. Brock, On Natural 
Faculties (1916). 

C. Singer, Greek Biology and Greek Medicine 
(1922). T.B.L.W. 

Galeota, Francesco (ti497), Italian poet. 
A Neapolitan nobleman, he travelled 
widely as diplomat and pilgrim, and wrote 
artifleial stratnboiti in imitation of Petrarch 
and Ovid. His most successful com¬ 
positions are his ^canzoni di canto ^ 
{ballate). 

Barzelletie suspoletane del Quattrocento, cd. 
E. Pircopo (1893). 

F. FInmini, 'F. G. c il suo inedito can- 
zoniere*. in Giom. stor. lett. ital., 20 (1892). 

P.McN. 

Galiani) Ferdinando (^Chieti z XII 
1728; fNaplcs 30 X 1787), Italian writer. 
Abate; economist; an admirer of Vico; sec¬ 
retary to the Neapolitan ambassador, Paris 
(1759-69); a friend and critic of Diderot 
and the encyclopaedists. Galiani wrote 
Della moneta (1750)—an economic treatise 
anticipating modem theories of valuer 
and 8 dialogues in French on the com 
trade, demonstrating the necessity of 
adapting political economy to local con¬ 
ditions. Other works include translations 
from Locke, philological treatises, a valu¬ 
able correspondence with Mme d’l^pinay, 
and Socrate immaginario (177s), a master¬ 
piece of Neapolitan opera hvfffa written m 
collaboration with G. B. Lorenzi (music 
by Poisiello). 

Della moneta, ed. NicoUni (1916); Dialogues 
sur le commerce des bUs (London, 1770I; Cor- 
resppndence, ed. Percy and Maugms (2 vots, 
Paris, z88i); Socrate immaginario, ed. Scherillo 
(1886); Del dialetto napoletano, ed. Nicolini 
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(1923)-— L€ piii belle p/igine di F. G., ed. Flora 

(1927). 

F. Nicolmi, // pcnsiero deWabate G. (with 
biblio., 1909). M.W. 

Galib, $EyH» pseud, of Mehmed Esad 
{•Istanbul 1757 ; *\ibid. 1798), Turkish 
poet. Educated by his father, who was a 
Mowlavi (dancing der\’ish), he joined the 
order. Protected by sultan Selim III, who 
admired his work, he became the shaik of 
the Galata monastery. He is the last of the 
five great poets of the classical school. His 
poems, despite conventional form and 
technique, are original and fresh and his 
allegorical romance HUsn Q A^k (* Dcauty 
and Love*) is a riot of colour and imagery. 

M. F. KoprQId, Divan Edehiyati Antolcjisi 
(1934). F.I. 

Galilei, Galileo (•Pisa 15 II 1564; 
fArcetri, Florence 8 I 1642), Italian scien¬ 
tist. His first discoveries date from 1583; 
his teaching career, from 1589. After 
Galileo returned to Tuscany he aw'akencd 
the opposition of the Aristotelians; and 
when he proved that the Copemican 
system was w'cll founded, they suggested 
that his conception of the universe ran con¬ 
trary to Scripture, thus rousing the In¬ 
quisition. The Holy Office finally forced 
Galileo to abjure his theory and deprived 
him of his freedom for the rest of his life. 
Galileo has a great place in literature be¬ 
cause of his elegant, spontaneous, crystal- 
clear, forceful prose style, unsurpassed in 
his century. 

Siderem Nuncita (1610; The Sidereal A/rr- 
sertger^ tr. E. S. Carlos, 1880); 11 Sa^alore 
(1623); Dialogo sopra t doe massimi sistemi 
(1632; TIte Systeme of the Worlds tr. T. Salus- 
bury, t66i) ; Dialogfti delle mtove iririiae (1638; 
Mathematical discourses concerning tsvo neto 
sciencest tr. T. Weston, 1730 ).—Edizione Naz. 
delle Opere di G., cd. A. Favaro and I. Del 
Lungo (20 voU, 1890-2900). 

K. von Geblcr, G. C»e la Curia Romana (tr. 
from Gcr., 2 vols, 2879); A. Favaro, G. G. e 
lo Studio di Padova (2 vols, 2883); F. U. ^ycgg- 
Proftser, G. and kis^dges (1889); A. Corli and 
A. Favaro, Bibliogrcrfia Catileiana (289b); J- )• 
Pahic, G., hu life and tverk (1903); N. Vac- 
ealii2zo, G. G., vita e Opere (29x2); U. Bosw, 
*G. G. Scrittorc', in La Cultura (1932); G. 
Bertoni, *La lingua di G.*, in Lingua e Pen^ 
tiero (1932); F. S. Taylor, G. ondthe Freedom 
of Thought (1938); N. Sapegno, * G. Senttore , 
in Atti e Memorie degli Arcdai, S. 3, 1 0^^'' 

Gallardo y Blanco^ Bartolom^ Jos^ 
(^Campanario 1776; f Alcoy 1852), Spanish 
writer and scholar. He studied medicine 
and took an active part in politics whi^, 
with his wit and outspokenness, sent him 
several times into exile. His posthumous 


work on rare books is a scholarly master¬ 
piece. His biting satires arc written in a 
pure and agile style. .Also of considerable 
interest arc his caticiones and his erotic and 
burlesque poetr>'. His famous poem 
Blanca Fhr (1828) is an excellent example 
of early romanticism. 

Obras, ed. P. Siinz Rodriguez, in Cldsicos 
Olvidados^ I and z (1928). 

P. Sainz Rodriguez, ' Estudio sobre la 
crltica literaria cn Espax'ia. Don B. J. O. y la 
critics litcmria de su ticmpo\ in Rev. Hisp. 
(2921); IM. ^larqu^ Merch 4 n, Don B. J, U. 
(1921). R.M.N. 

Gallego, Juan Nicasio (•Zamora 1777; 
fMadrid 1853), Spanish poet; a friend of 
Melendez Vald^. He took religious 
orders at Salamanca. Persecuted as a 
liberal, he later held political and cultural 
posts. His best poems — romanticism 
bursting through a nco-classical form—are 
the vigorous though oratorical eleg>' Al dos 
de MayOf the elegy on the death of the 
duchess of Frias and some fine sonnets. 

Obras poiticas^ ed. Ac. Esp. (1854); PoesUss, 
in Bibl. Autores Esp., 67; The Second of May 
(Eng. tr. 28x9). 

M. NdAcz Arenas, 'Misceldnea romintica’, 
in Bol. M. Pelayo, 9 (1927). R.M.N. 

Gallina, Giacinto (•Venice 1852; 

1S97), Italian actor-manager and play¬ 
wright, author of comedies in the Venetian 
dialect and regarded as the best of the 
imitators of Goldoni. Among his most 
characteristic arc Una famegia in rwi;/a, 
Zente refada^ Mia fia and La famegia del 
sautolo. 

Teatro completo di G. G., ed. D. Varagnolo 
(t8 vols, X922-*20). 

B. Croce, La lett. della nuova Italia^ 3 (1915) ; 
I. Sanesi, La Conmedia, 2 (293s)* B.R. 

Gallus, Gaius Cornelius (•<:. 69; fzG 
Roman politician and poet. First 
prefect of Egypt under Augustus, he com¬ 
mitted suicide after recall and banishment. 
Though he was of great literary importance 
for his development of the love-elegy and 
praised by Virgil, only one genuine line of 
his work is now extant. 

W. Morel, Fragmenta Poetarum Latinorum 
(2927); J. del Maestro, De C. CorwWi Galli 
seripHs (19x3); F- Skuuch, Aus Vergils 
Friihzeit (1901) and Callus und Vergil (1906). 

A.J.D. 

Galti John (•Irvine 2 V i 779 i <*>1812 
Elizabeth Tilloch; f Greenock 12 IV 1839), 
Scottish novelist. Galt travelled to Lon¬ 
don with an epic poem on the battle of 
Largs, which proved a fiasco; spent some 
time in the Levant; became secretary to the 
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CaDdda Company in 1826, but returned 
ruined to England and took to literature. 

I lis best work is jn the presentation of Scot¬ 
tish countr>' and small tovr^n life; he has a 
rich humour, a ready s>Tnpathy, and a fine 
command of the Scots vernacular in all its 
shades. 

T)u Ayrshire Lef^atees (1820); Annals 0/ the 
Parish (1821); The Steamboat (1822); The 
Provost 0822); Sir Andrew Wylie (1822); The 
Entail (1823); The Gathering of the West (1823); 
The Omen (1825); The ImI of the Lairds 
(1826); Laurie Todd (1830); Life of Byron 
(1830).— Works, cd. D. S. fticldrum and W. 
Roughead (10 vols, 1936). 

R. K. Gordon, G. (1920); G. Kitchin, 

* J. G.'> in Edinburgh Essays on Scots Literature 

(1933); J* W. Abcrdein, J. G. (1936). J*K. 

Galvdn^ Manuel db Jesus (^Santo Dom«* 
ingo 1834; fiQio), author of El EnrujmJlo 
(1892; written 1879). an historical novel on 
die earliest period of Spanish colonization 
in his native island, based to some extent 
on the writings of Bartolomd dc las Casas. 

E.Sa. 

GalvaO) Ant6nio (*1490 } ; f Lisbon 11 III 
iSS7)» Portuguese historian. His account 
of the Portuguese discoveries in the East, 
where he spent most of his life (governor of 
Moluccas, 1536-40), was one of the works 
that helped to divulge knowledge of the 
newly discovered territories in Europe. 

Tratado . . . de todos os descobrimentos 
antigos e moderttos, etc. (1563), ed. Visconde 
de Lagoa and E. Sancenu with mod. version 
by C. Pegado (1944); 7V/e discoveries of the 
tvorld, etc., tr. R. Makluyt {1601; new cd. with 
Port, text ed. C. D. R. Bethune, 1862). 

T.P.W. 

G&Ivez dc MontalvO) Luis (^Guadala- 
jara 1549?; fPalermo ? 1591?), Spanish 
novelist and poet. lie lived in the house¬ 
hold of the Mendozas. His elegant pav 
toral El pastor de Fllida is a roman d clejf 
which includes Ercilta and Figueroa as well 
as his patron. His charming octosyllabic 
lyrics show Ca$tilIejo*s influence. He also 
translated Tansillo*s Lacrime. 

El pastor de Filida, Nue. Bibl. Autores Esp., 
Vll (1905-17); Las Idgrimas de San Pedro, 
Bibl. Autores Esp., 35 (1849). 

H. A. Rennert, The Pastoral Spanish 
Romances (iSgz). E.M.W. 

Gama^ Duarte da {fl. c. 1490), Portuguese 
poet. A courtier and a severe critic of con* 
temporary manners, he is one of the best 
satiric poets in the Caneioneiro Geral (1516). 
(See Cancionbiros.) 

Caneioneiro geral. III and IV, ed. Gcnfalves 
Guimarfies (19x0-17). T.P.W. 
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Gama, Jose Basilic da (•1754; fLisbon 
179s), Brazilian poet of the Mincira school 
of the South. Educated in Portugal and 
Italy, his taste was formed by Italian neo- 
classicism. He wrote his masterpiece, O 
Uraguay, in Portugal. It is a narrative 
poem on the war waged by Spain and 
Portugal on the Indians of the Jesuit 
Reductions, and is very anti-Jesuit. An 
anonymous Reposta apologetiea was pub¬ 
lished on behalf of the Jesuits in 1776, at 
Lugano. O Uraguay shows feeling for 
nature, a gentle melancholy anticipatory of 
romanticism, and an idealizing attitude to 
the Indians. 

O Uraguay (subs, spelt Uruguay; Lisbon, 
1769; Rio de Janeiro, tSix; Lisbon, 1822, 
1845; Riode Janeiro, \%g$) \ Os compos Elyseos 
(Lisbon, 1776); Lenitivo da saudade (1788); 
Quitubia (1791). E.Sa. 

Gambara, Veronica (^Pratalboino nr 
Brescia 30 VI 1485; ooGilbert X, lord of 
Correggio; fCorreggio 13 VI 1550), Italian 
poet. A painstaking Pctrarchist, she en¬ 
joyed considerable contemporary celebrity, 
but her verse is vitiated by cold, lifeless 
artificiality. Patriotism and love for her 
husband inspired the least insipid of her 
elegant imitations. 

Rime e lettere di V. G., cd. P. M. Chiappetti 
(1879); Sonetti amorosi inediti o rari di V. G., 
ed. E. Costa (1890). 

C. dc Courten, V. G. (i93S)« P.McN. 

Ganivety Angel (^Granada 1865: 

1898), Spanish essayist and novelist. 
After failing to obtain a university chair he 
entered the consular service and held posts 
at Antwerp, Riga and Helsinki. He com¬ 
mitted suicide. His famous work Idearium 
espanol (1897) is an attempt at a philo¬ 
sophical interpretation of Spanish history 
post and present. After analysing the 
psychological constitution of Spain and 
the errors of Spanish foreign policy, Ganivet 
diagnosed the present Spanish disease os 
abulia or lack of will-power. Though this 
short book—or long essay—lacks phil^ 
sophical system and occasionsdiy drops in 
tone, it is so provocative, rich in suggestion 
and true in many of its conclusions that it 
has exercised a decisive influence on all 
authors, Spanish or otherwise, writing 
about Spain. Ganivet’s ideas on this 
subject and those of his friend Unamuno 
were expounded in an interesting corres¬ 
pondence El porvenir de Espaila (19^3)* 
The success of the Idearium has unjustly 
oversl^dowed Ganivet’s other works: his 
two intellectual semi-biographical novels 
La canquista del reino de Maya (1897) and 
Los trabqjos del infatigable creador PI0 Cid 
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(1898); his acute evssays on the aesthetic of 
his native to^^•n, Granada la bella (1896); 
his ironic Cartas finlandesas (189S); his 
slightly Ibsenian drama E! escultor de su 
alma (1916). 

Obras compUfas (10 vols, 1928-30); Obras 
compUtas, ed. Fcmindez Almagro, with 
interesting intro. (2 vols, 1943); Spain: An 
Interpretation^ tr. J. R. Carey (1946, with 
intro, by R. M. Nadal). 

M. Fernandez Almagro, Vida y obra de 
A. G. (1925); A. Espina» G., tl hombrey la obra 
(Buenos Aires, 1942); H. Jcschkc, 'A. G., 
seine PersdnJichkeit und HauptNverk’, in Rev. 
Hisp., 72 (1928). R.M.N. 

Gansfort^ Wessel (•Groningen c. 1419; 
'fibid. 4 X 1489), Dutch theologian, the 
Brst of the so-called * biblical humanists \ 
Brought up and continually in contact with 
the iVIodem Devotion, he deviated from 
this movement as a result of his prolonged 
stay abroad, mainly at Paris, where, 1454- 
56 and 1458-74, he taught theology and 
philosophy, which earned him the sobri¬ 
quet Mux mundi’. He also visited Basle, 
Venice and Rome. From 1475 onwards 
he was again in the Netherlands where in 
difFerent monasteries he found the neces¬ 
sary quiet for his studies and meditations. 
Gansfort’s theology, based mainly on the 
Bible, is characteristic of late-medieval 
spirituality, sharing its pronounced anti¬ 
institutionalism. Luther found an affinity 
with his own convictions in Gansfort’s 
works. 

Opera (1614); E. W. Miller, W. G., life and 
uritings (1917); M. v. Khsjn, W. G. (1917) and 
Studien over W. G. en zijn tijd (1933); H. J. J. 
Wachters, G. (1940). J.J.M. 

Gaon OP Wilna: see Wii.na, Elijah. 

Garay, JXnos (•Szek$Z4^rd xo X 1812; 

Mirta Pap, 00x837 Miria Babo- 
esay; +Pcst s XI 1853), Hungarian poet, 
playwright and journalist. Author of 
many long-forgotten heroic and epic 
poems, Garay was very popular in his day. 
He imitated V6r6smarty’s ballad style. 
Hiry Jinos, the hero of his best-known 
verse (Az obsitos : " The Discharged 
Soldier' became a national figure 

and the subject of Koddly’s modem folk- 
opera. 

G. Jf, 6ssz€$ murthdi. cd. J. Ferenezi (1886). 

E. CsAsz^r, "G. in Budapesti SzcmJc 
(19x2). G.F.C. 

Gar9io9 Pedro Ant6nio Correia (•Lis¬ 
bon 29 IV 1724: fibid. 10 XI 1772)9 Portu¬ 
guese poet. He studied Jaw at Coimbra 
and for a time held public office. A sen¬ 
sitive poet, his verse is classical both in 
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inspiration and purity of style. He was 
one of the first and most distinguished 
members of the Arcadia Lasitana, founded 
in 1756. 

Obras poeticas, cd. J. A. Correia Gar^ao 
(1778); Obras pciticas e oratdrias, cd. J. A. de 
Azevedo e Castro (Rome, 1888). 

T. Brapa, A areddia lusitana (1898); H. 
Cidade, Li^bes d< cxdtura e lit. port., II (1948). 

T.P.W. 

Garcia de la Huerta, Vicente (oZafra, 
Badajoz 1734; fMadrid 1787), Spanish 
dramatist and writer. He was a prot^g6 
of the duke of Alba. For his attack against 
count Aranda he was deported for 10 years 
to Ordn. He wasted much energy and 
intelligence in the t>T>ical polemics of the 
period. His famous play (1778) won 

him prestige and popularit>\ Neo-classical 
in form yet within the I7th-ccntur5’ 
Spanish tradition, baroque in conception 
but pre-romantic in treatment, Huerta's 
tragedies are excellent in their portrayal 
of character, and Nvritten in powerful, 
inspired style; indeed he left us the only 
good Spanish tragedy of his ccntur>\ 
His edition of Spanish plays is of some 
interest. 

Raquel (Buenos Aires, 1930 ).—Obras 
pocticQS (2 vols, 1778); ^Pocsias’, cd. L. A. de 
Cueto, in Bibl. Autores Esp., 61. 

M. Mendndez y Pelayo, Historia de las ideas 
esteticas^ 5 (1901); E. CoXztcXo, Estudios sobre 
la hist, del arte escirtico en Espaita (3 vols, 
1896-1902). R.M.N. 

Garcia dc Quevedo^ Heriberto 

(•Coro 1819; 6 VI 1871), Vene¬ 

zuelan poet whose taste was for the long 
meditative poem of noble aspirations, but 
whose talent w'as for the short lyric. He 
was original in seeking his models in Italy 
at a time when France dominated Hispanic 
taste, and he translated and imitated Man- 
zoni with some success. He collaborated 
with Zorrilla. 

Odas a Plo IX y a Italia (Madrid, 1848); El 
Proscripto (1852); Versos (1857); Leyendas 
(1857 ).—^Itieas y literarias (2 vols, 
Paris, 1863). E.Sa. 

Garda Goyena y Gastelu^ Rafael 
(•Guayaquil 1776; +Guatemala 1823)1 
Guatemalan fabulist, influenced by Saman- 
iego; though his purpose is moral, there is 
a complete absence of wounding satire. 

Fdbulas y poeslas varias (1836, 1859, 1892; 
Madrid, 1094)- E.Sa. 

Garda Gutl£rrcz» Antonio (•Chiclana 
18x3; 1884), Spanish dramatist. 

He interrupted his studies of medicine and 
ran away to become a soldier. He later 
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sen'cd as consul in England, France and 
Genoa, became director of the archaeo¬ 
logical museum and a member of the 
academy. Following in the wake of 
Rivas* romantic drama, Garcia Gutierrez 
scored his first success with El trovador 
(1836) when still a soldier. Based on a 
legendary medieval Aragonese theme, it 
became famous through Verdi’s opera. 
With Garcia Gutierrez, Spanish romantic 
drama turned to historical themes, with 
liberal, political implications. The best 
examples arc Juan Loretuso (1865) and, 
even better, Venganza catalana (1864), 
based on the old chronicle of IVIuntaner, 
an example of restrained tragedy within a 
romantic pattern. Garcia Gutierrez com¬ 
bines prose and verse with great subtlety, 
the latter melodic, sonorous and free from 
oratory. He excels in his portrayal and 
understanding of feminine types. 

Obras tseogidas (1866); Ttatro^ ed., with 
intro., Lomba (1925). 

N. B. Adams, The Romantic dramas 0/ G, G. 
(1922). R.M.N. 

Garcia Tasara^ Gabribl (^Seville 1817: 
tAvila 1875), Spanish poet; sometime 
ambassador in Washington. Late roman¬ 
ticism takes on, in him, a grandiloquent 
tone, although at times not lacking in 
beauty, as in his Himno al Mesias. The 
influence of his friend Donoso Cortes is 
perceptible in his treatment of political, 
social and European themes. 

Poesfas (1872). 

M. Mendez Bejarano, T., nueva btograjia 
critica (1928). R.M.N. 

GarcUaso dc la Vega (^Toledo 1503; 
001528? Elena de Ziiftiga; fNice 1536), 
Spanish poet. Both courtier and soldier, 
he was banished to an island in the Danube 
by Charles V because he connived at the 
secret marriage of a relative (1532). His 
best poems were written after this event in 
Naples. He took part in Charles V’s ex¬ 
pedition to Tunis. He was killed in an 
unimportant military engagement near 
Fr^jus. 

Garcilaso was an intimate friend of 
Boscin; he wrote a preface to the latter’s 
translation of Castiglione’s Jl cortegiano 
and encouraged him to persevere in the 
adaptation of Italian metres to Spanish 
poetry. His own poems, published 
posthumously with Bosc&n’s by Bosedn’s 
widow (1543), far excelled his friend’s 
attempts. He wrote three eclogues, five 
odes, two elegies and a number of 
sonnets. His love for a Portuguese lady, 
Isabel Freyre, who married another man, 
provided much of his subject matter. 


He imitated Auzi&s March, Sannazzaro, 
Virgil and Horace, but his best works—the 
eclogues and elegies, the late odes and son¬ 
nets—are original re-creations in Spanish. 
His surencss in handling the new metres, 
the delicacy of his descriptions, his ability 
to depict the unhappiness of unrequited 
love, his integrity of expression and intel¬ 
ligent use of classical and Italian models 
provided the most profound influence on 
Spanish poetry up to the time of Gdngora. 
He was soon recognized as the ^Prince 
of Castilian poets ’; his reputation has 
never declined. Commentaries on his 
works were composed by S&nchez dc las 
Brozas (1574) and Fernando dc Herrera 
(1580). 

Obras, cd. T. Navarro Tom&s (19x1, 1935)» 
Works, cd. H. Keniston (New York, 1925, best 
cd.); Las obras de Bosedn y algunas de Gar^ 
eilaso de la Vega (facsimile of cd. of Barcelona, 
1543; Madrid, 1936); The Works of G. de la 
K.. tr. J. H. Wiffen (1823). 

H. Keniston, G. de la K., a critical study of 
his life and icorks (New York, 1922); M. Arce 
Blanco, G. de la V. (1930); R. Lapesa, La 
trayectoria poitica de G. (1948); D. Alonso, 
Poesfa espaHola (1950). E.M.W. 

Garcilaso de la Vega^ ^ El Inca ’ (^Cuzco 
c. 1540; fCordova 1616?), Spanish his¬ 
torian; the son of a Spaniard and a Peru¬ 
vian lady. He went to Spain in 1560. 
The first part of the Comeniarios reales 
(1609) contains the history of Peru before 
the arrival of the Spaniards; the second 
{Historia general), the conquest and civil 
wars, of which his father had been a wit¬ 
ness. Both books remain good soxirce 
material, in spite of his natural bias in 
favour of his mother’s people. His powers 
of narrative and description were excellent. 
He also translated Leone Ebreo’s Dialogki 
di amore into Spanish and wrote a work on 
the history of Florida, 

Obreu compleios (8 vols, 1829); Comeniarios 
reales, ed. H. H. Urteaga (Lima, 1918-21), ed. 
Rosemblat (1943-45); Didlogos de amor^ Nue, 
Bibl, Autorea &p., ai; First Part of the Royal 
Commentaries of the Yncas, tr, C. R. Markhra 
(a voU| 1869-71); The Royal Commentaries of 
Peru, in txcc parts, tr. Sir P, Rycaut (i688). 

J. Fitzmaurice Kelly, El Inca G. de la P. 
(C^ord, 1921); L. A. S&nchez, G. /. de la V. 
(1939). E.M.W. 

Gardiner» Samuel Rawson (^Ropley 
4 111 1829; 001856 Isabella Irving, 001882 
Bertha Cordery; fSevenoaks 23 II 1902)1 
English historian whose comprehensive 
History of England from 1603 to 1656 (10 
vols, 1883-84), showing profound scholar¬ 
ship, impartiality and maturity of judg¬ 
ment, is recognized as authoritative. 
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Thirty Years War (1874); Cromuett's Place 
in History (1896). 

R. G. Usher* Critical Study of historic 
method of S, R, O. (1902); H. B. Ueamed, 
C. (1902). R.M.H. 

Gardizit Abu Sa’id abd al-Hayy, nth- 
centurj' Persian historian* the author of 
Zayn aUAkJibdr {c, 1050). 

W. Barthold* Turkestan (1928). E.Y. 

Garin, N. G., pseud, of Nikoij^y Grigor- 
YEvicH Mikhaylovsky (•xSsa; tJ9o6)* 
Russian author^ whose principal work—a 
tetralogy (1892-97)—is a transposed auto¬ 
biography, portraying with much skill and 
warmtii the development, up to their 
maturity, of a whole generation of intel¬ 
lectuals. He was also a keen traveller and 
wrote about his impressions of Korea, 
Manchuria etc. 

Sobranie sochineniy vols, 190 &*ko; 1916). 

I. V. Vladislavlev, Husskie pisateli (1924); 
M. Gorky, * Garin-Mtkhaylovsky *, in Krasnaya 
Nov', IV (1927). J.L. 

Garland (de Garlandia), John (V 1180; 
fc. 1258), English grammarian and poet. 
He studied at Oxford and Paris, living in 
the Rue dc Garlande. A rather pedantic 
defender of humane studies, he wrote, 
besides poems, handbooks for students, a 
Dictionnarius, a Compendium Grammaticae^ 
Morale Scolarium^ Exenipla honestae Vitae 
(examples of various styles) and De Trium^ 
phis Ecclesiae (in elegiacs). 

E. Faral* Let arts poitiques du XIH et du 
XlIH siicle (1924); Morale Scolarium, ed. 
L. J. Paclow (1927); E. F. Wilson, The Stella 
Maris of J. of G. (1946) and *Thc Gcorgica 
Spiritualia of J. of C.\ in Speculum (1933). 

F.J.E.R. 

Gameau^ Francois Xavier (^Quebec 
15 VI 1809; CO 1834 Esther Bilodeau; 
^ibid. 3 II 1866), French-Canadian his¬ 
torian. He was educated at the Quebec 
seminary, and practised as a notary public. 
He visited England and France in the early 
’30s and met many literary personages. In 
1840 he decided to write a history of 
French Canada as a reply to the observa¬ 
tion in the report of Lord Durham that 
the French Canadians were a people with¬ 
out history or literature. His work was 
focilitated by an appointment as translator 
to the Quebec legislative assembly. A 
powerful and persuasive style and a re¬ 
markably skilful use of the limited research 
techniques of his day have given his history 
a permanent hold on tt^ affections of 
French-Canadian readers. The centenary 
of its first volume was marked by the 
publication of an 8th edition revised 


and augmented by his grandson Hector 
Gamcau. 

Histoire du Canada (4 vols, 1845-52;, //»• 
iory of Canada, tr. A. Bell (i860). 

P. J. O. Chauveau, F,^X. G., sa tie ei ses 
oeuvres (1883); H. d'Arlcs, Nos Ilistoriens 
(1921); G. Lanctot, L*CEuvrc /tisforique de G. 
(1945) and G., Historien national (1946). 

B.K.S. 

Garnett) Richard (•Lichfield 27 II 1835; 
001863 Olivia Singleton; fLondon 13 IV 
1906), English man of letters whose works 
include poems, translations, literary history 
and a collection of classically inspired fables 
of cjTiical flavour. 

Primula: a Book of Lyrics (1858); /o in 
Egypt and other Poems (1859); History of 
Italian Literature (1897); Relics of Shelley (un- 
pub. poems* 1862); Age of Drydtn (1895); 
TxiAlight of the Cods (fables, 1903). R.M.H. 

Gamier) Robert (•La Ferti-Bemard, nr 
Le Mans c. IS 4 S; ®IS 73 Fnin9oise 
Hubert; fLc Mans 20 IX 1590), French 
dramatist and poet; the foremost French 
dramatic writer of the x6ch century, author 
of 7 tragedies and i tragx-comedy {Brada^ 
rnanie). His pla>*s have pathos, dignity 
and moving poetic qualities hardly found 
again until Corneille; these are most 
apparent in his biblical tragedy, Lesjuives. 
Influenced by Scncca, his work appears 
predominantly literary and elegiac, but 
earlier opinion that it was not acted is con¬ 
tradicted by more recent research, which 
shows it in the repertory of travelling com¬ 
panies in 1594 and 1599. Gamier had a 
literary following in Elizabethan England. 
A barrister, then a judge, Gamier became 
Lieutenant criminel of his native province 
of Le Maine. 

Porde. tpQUse de Brutus (1568); Hippolyie^ 
ids de Thfsie (1573); Comilie^ ipouse de Pompie 
(*574)» Pomf^' the Create tr. T. Kyd (1594); 
More^Antoine (1578), Antom'ut, tr. Countess of 
Pembroke (1592); La Troade ou la destruction 
de Troie (X579L Antigone (i$80); Bradarnante 
(1582); Sidide^ ou let Juives (1583), cd. Her- 
vier (1945).— (Etevres, cd. L. Pinvert (2 vols, 
1923); ed. R. Lebigue (1949 ff-)- 

£. Faguct, La Trag/diefranfoise au x6e siiele ; 
R. Leb^gue, La Ttagidie franpaise de la 
Renaissance (1944) and ^Lc Repertoire d'une 
troupe francaise 4 la fln du 16c siecle^ in Rev. 
d*Hist.duThatrc, I, II (1948); A. M. Wither¬ 
spoon, 77 ie Influence of R. G. on Elizabethan 
Drama (Yale, 1924). G.B. 

Garrett) J. B. da Silva LeitXo db 
Almeida : see Almeida Garrett. 

Garrick) David (•Hereford 20 II 1717; 
001749 Maria Veigel; fLondon 20 I 
x 779 )» English actor and writer. Gar¬ 
rick’s career began with that of Samuel 
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Johnson, his tutor, when they left Lich« 
field for London tojjethcr in 1737. His 
versatile acting soon brought him success. 
He collaborated with the elder Colman in 
The Claudestwe Marriage {pTodwci^il 1766). 
He w as the last actor to be buried in 
Westminster Abbey. 

The Drotnotic Works of D. (J., Esq. (3 vols, 
1798, with life); The Private Correspondence 0/ 
D. < 7 ., cd. J. Deaden (2 vols, 1^^31-32). 

T. Davies, Memoirs 0/ the Life of D. G., Esq. 
(2 vols, 1780) ; P. Fitzgerald, 77 /^ Life of D. G. 
(2 vols, 1868); J. Knight, D. G. (1894); E. P. 
Stein, D. Dramatist M, Barton, G. 

(1948)- B.H. 

Garshin, Vsevolod Mikhaylovich 
(•2 II 1855; tSt Petersburg 24 III 1888), 
Russian writer of noutelles who made his 
d^but with an excellently told narrative— 
C'hetyre dnya (1877)—of the Kusso-Turkish 
war in which he serted as a volunteer. 
Most of his stories are penneated with a 
strong moral sensitiveness, pity, passion for 
justice, and with a wish tck abolish all evil 
which he embodied in his Krasny Tsvetok. 
His favourite form is one of diar>% confes- 
sion, or letters. He committed suicide. 

Sochineniya (1910, 1939); Stories from Car- 
shin^ tr. E. L. Voynich (1892); The Signal and 
other Stories, tr. R. Smith (1912. 1915). 

M. V. Klcvcnsky, V. A/. G. (1925); E. 
Zclm, Studien iiber V. G. (1935); N. Belyayev, 
G. (1938). J.L. 

Gart, Thibbold, German dramatist. A 
citizen of Schlettstadt, Gart, of whose life 
nothing is known, wrote a play Joseph 
(1540), one of the most important and 
infiucntial German plays of the 16th cen«> 
tury. It contains poetry, good character¬ 
ization, a sense of the theatre and an 
attempt at psychological portrayal in ad¬ 
vance of its time. 

Joseph^ cd. E. Schmidt (1880) and A. E. 
Berger, in Deut. Lit., Reihe Ref., 6 (1936). 

M. KI cinvogel, Joseph, eine biblische Kom ddie 
von T. G. (Diss. Giessen 1932). D.G.D. 

Gartcr9 Bernard ? or Thomas ? ( fl . 1565- 
79), English poet or poets. It is uncertain 
whether this is one man, or nvo brothers. 
Godly Susanna, ascribed to Thomas, shows 
dramatic skill and has interesting stage 
directions. A New Yeares Gifte (1579), 
in verse and prose, is ascribed to Bernard. 

Verse: The tragicall and true historie ichich 
happened betueen Ueo English Lovers (1565; 
1568).—Drama: The conmodye of the most 
Veriuous and Godlye Susanna (1578; cd. B. I, 
Evans and W. W. Greg, Malone Soc., X937); 

(1578; with H. Goldingham; repr. J. 
Nicholl, Progresses of Queen Elizabeth, II, 
*827). B.L.J. 


Garth, Sir Samltl (•Bolam, Durham 
1661; 00Martha Bcaufoy; t*8 1 1718/9), 
English ph>’sician and poet, who achieved 
polished mastery of the couplet. After 
study at Cambridge and Leiden he became 
a fellow of the College of Physicians (1693) 
and gave the Gulstonian lectures (1694). 
His scheme for a charitable dispensary 
was unsuccessful, but inspired his best 
kno\^'n work The Dispensary (1699). A 
member of the Kit Kat Club, Garth's light 
verse includes an epilogue to Cato and a 
prologue to Row'e's Tamerlane. B.L.J. 

The Dispensary (1699), cd. W. J. Leicht 
(1905); Collected Poems, in S. Johnson, Works 
of the English Poets, 20 (1779-81). 

S. Johnson, Lives of rAr Poets, 2; R. P. Bond, 
English Burlesque Poetry sjoo^so (1932). 

J.R.B. 

Garzoni) Tommaso (^Bagnacavallo III 
1549; \ibid. 8 VI 1589), Italian writer who 
rummaged amongst the bric-a-brac of 
civilization for curiosities of literature and 
manners, and wrote books which read like 
antiquarian miscellanies. 

Opere (1605 and 1617); Piazza universale di 
tutte le professiorri del mondo (1585); UHos- 
pidale de* pazzi incurabili (1586), crit. ed. F. 
Marchionni (1915), The Hospitall of incurable 
fooles, tr. E. Blount (1600); La Sinagoga de 
gVignoranti (1589). 

C. della Cortc, T. G,, vita ed opere (1913 ; 
second-rate but useful). P.McN, 

Gascoigne, Georgs (^1539?; coLondon 
23 XI 1561 Elizabeth Bacon Bretton; 
fStamford 15 X 1577), English poet, play¬ 
wright and prose-writer, who scr>’cd in 
Holland (1572), writing an account antici¬ 
pating modem war-correspondents. After 
Trinity College, Cambridge, and Gray^s 
Inn he became M.P. for Bedford (1557-59)1 
but his reputation for riotous living ended 
this career. Worldly failure brought re¬ 
form with The Glasse of Government (1575) 
and The Steele Glcts (1576). His theoret¬ 
ical and practical interest in versification 
is found in his Notes of Instruction 
(contained in The Posies, 1575), His trans¬ 
lations, The Supposes and (with Kin- « 
welmersh)exemplify ‘regular* yet 
living drama. 

Jocasta (Euripides based on Dolce), cd. 

J. W. Cunliffe (1906).—TAe Works of G. G., 
ed. J. W. Cunliffe (1907-10). 

P. E. Schelling, The Life and Writings of 
G. G. (1893); C. T. Prouty, G. G. (1942). 

B.LJ. 

Gascolgney Thomas (^Htmslet, nr Leeds 
5 1 T403/4; ti3 III 1457/8), theologian and 
chancellor of Oxford University. Though 
strongly anti-Wycliflfite, he was himself an 
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advocate of reform and throws much littht epicureanism which the iiberfim of the 
on the state of Oxford and the English 
church. 


Led e libro veritatum, ed. J. E. T. Rogers 
{i 88 i): \V. A. Pronger, ‘T. G.’. in Eng. Hist. 
Rev-. 53 . 54 (1938-39)- S.J.L. 

Gaskell, Elizabeth Clechorx, nee 
Stevenson (*Chelsea, London 29 IX 1810; 
C01832 William Gaskell; fAlton, Hants 
12 XI 1865), English novelist. Mr^ Gas- 
kell was brought up by her aunt at Knuts- 
ford, Cheshire, the village which provided 
her with scenes and stories for Cran/ord. 
She and her husband had a project for com¬ 
bining literary and humanitarian interests 
in writing annals of the poor of Manchester 
^d, though only one sketch appeared, the 
interest in the life of industrial towns was 
to produce Alary’ Barton and North and 
South, two critical rather than didactic 
novels. Her most popular work is Cran¬ 
ford but the other novels, particularly 
the unfinished Wives and Daughters, are 
more sustained and imaginative expres¬ 
sions of her humour and penetration. She 
was a close friend of Charlotte Bront£ and 
wrote a sympathetic biography. 

Mary Barton, a Tale of Manchester Life (2 
vols, 1848); Ruth: A Novel (3 vols, 1853); 
Cranford (1853: first serialized in Household 
Worth); North and South (2 vols, 1855; first 
serialized in H. W.); Sylvia's Lovers (3 vols, 
1863); Wives and Daughters (a vols, 1866).— 
The Life of Charlotte BronU (2 vols, 1857). 

E. A. Chadwick, Mrs G. (2nd cd. 1913): E, 
Haldane, Mrs G. and her Friends (1930). 

B.H. 

Gaspd, Philippe Albert de (•Quebec 
30 X 1786; ■\ibid. 29 I 1871), French- 
Canadian novelist. Descendant of a 
French fur trader who came to Canada in 
1655 was ennobled by Louis XIV in 
1693, he was brought up in the atmosphere 
and traditions of the old regime. After 
some years as high sheriff of the Quebec 
district he retired to his manor at St Jean 
Port-Joli, where at 76 he wrote, under the 
influence of the nationalist literary move¬ 
ment inspired by Gameau and Crimazic, 
a historical romance which has become the 
flrst classic of Canadian imaginative litera¬ 
ture in French. A posthumous volume of 
sketches is less important. 

Let Ancient Canadiens (1863), The Canadians 
of Old, tr. C. G. D. Roberts (1890); Mdnoires 
(1866): Divert (1893). B.K.S. 

Gassendi, Pierre, real name Gassend 
(•Champtercier, nr Digne 22 I 1592; 
tParis 24 X 1655), French philosopher. A 
priest at Digne, then professor at the Col¬ 
lege Royal in Paris, he professed a cautious 


pleasure, often atheistic. 

Ofrera Omnia (6 vols, 1658, incl. his main 
work Syntagma philosophiae F.picuri)-, F. Ber¬ 
nier. Abrdte de la philosopkie de O'. (8 vols, 
1^78). 

G. S. Brett, The Phtlosophv of G. (1908) 

G.B. 

Gaston Phoebus, Count of Foix (*1331; 
ti 390 , French patron of letters and 
author of a treatise on hunting, influenced 
by Gace dc la Bigne. 

La Chasse de G. P., conile de Foix, ed. J. 
Lavaliee (1854). 

B. Nabonne, G.P. {1936). A.H.D. 

Gatty, Margaret, nie Scott (•Bumliam 
Essex 3 VI 1809: CO 1839 Alfred GatT>-; 
tEcclcsfleld 4 X 1873), English writer of 
fairj'-tales and educational books for 
children. 

The Fairy Godmother and Other Tales 
(1851); Parables from Nature {5 series, 18^5- 
71); Aunt Judy's Tales (1859); Aunt Judy's 
Magazine (May 1866-Oct. 1885, aftenvards 
continued by H. K. F. Gatty). B.H. 

Gaucelm Faidit (c. 1185-1220), Pro- 
ven9al troubadour, from Uzerche (Limou¬ 
sin). His songs arc dedicated particularly 
to the wife of Eble V of Ventadom. He 
was also at the courts of Raimon d’Agout. 
Hugo IX, count of Marche, and finally 
with margrave Bonifacio of Monfetrat 
whom he followed to Greece on the fourth 
crusade. He is one of those representatives 
of the trobar rie who display Ingenuitj' and 
finesse in variations on the traditional 
themes of the eanso d'amor. 

A. Tobler, ‘ Ein Minnesinger dcr Provence *, 
in Vermischte Beifrdge (1912); R. Meyer, Das 
Leben des Troubadours G. F. (1876). 

R.R.B. 

Gautier, Th^ophile (•Tarbes 31 VIII 
1811; tNcuilly-sur-Seinc 23 XII 1872), 
French writer. Gautier first studied 
painting, but abandoned it for literature. 
He supported Hugo in the ‘battle of Hcr- 
nani’, was a friend of Ncr\-al and a fre¬ 
quenter of Romantic circles. From 1836 
onwards he lived the hurried existence of a 
literary journalist. He found distraction 
from his work in frequent travels. His 
last years were brightened by his love for 
Carlotta Grisi, the dancer. 

His starting-point as a writer was a lyrical 
and macabre form of romanticism (as in 
Albertus, 1833), which, however, he was 
ready to parody {Let Jeune-Franee, 1833). 
He soon, how’ever, elaborated a theory and 
founded a movement of ‘ art for art's sake 
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a theory which laid it down that beauty 
could be attained only by the worship of 
form, and that no considerations, moral, 
political or social, must be allowed to inter¬ 
fere with the pursuit of that ideal. His 
own gifts of pictorial evocation appear in 
his fiction, whether sensual {Mademoiselle 
de Maupin^ ^835), historical {Le roman de 
la momie^ 1858), picaresque {Le Capitahte 
Fracassc, 1863) or fantastic (Fortunio^ 1837) 
—and in his poems which are always 
sharply wrought, and never lacking in tech¬ 
nical mastery (Emaux et CamieSy 1852). 
He also produced a considerable quantity 
of art criticism and literary' criticism. 

Verse: Feiiits (1830); ha comidie dt la mart 
(1838); Kspafla (1845; crit. ed. R. Jasinski, 
1929); Fvuiux et Camees, crit. cd. J- Pommicr 
and G. Mator6 (1947).— Novels: MIU de 
Maupin (1835; Eng. tr. P. Sclvcr, 1948); 
Fortunio (1837; Eng. tr. 1915); Romans et 
rontes (1857); Le roman de la momie (1858; The 
Mummy's Romance^ tr. G. F. Monkshood, 
1908); Le Copitaine Fracasse (1863; Eng. tr. 
A. R. Chisholm, 1933).— Travel: Tra lot 
monies {1843); Italia (1852); Constantinople 
(1853); Voyage en Rustie (1867).— Plays: 
Th^dtre de poche (1855); Thddtre (1872).— 
Criticism: Histoire de Vart dramatique depuU 
2 S ow (1858 and 1859); Rapport sur les progris 
de la poisie en France (1868); Histoire du 
rontanlisme (1874).— La priface de MHt de 
A/a«/>m, crit. cd. G. Mator^ (1946). 

H. Potez, T. G. (1895); R. Jasinski, VEspaiia 
dt G. and I as annies rortiantiques de G. (1929); 
H. van dcr Tuin, VSolution psychologiq^^ 
esthitique et Htt^airede G. (1934); L. Larguicr, 
1 \ G. (1948); J. Tild, G. et ses amis (i95 0 « 

M.G.; J.P.R. 

Gautier d*Arras (•1135; fiigS), French 
poet; a knight and, 1166-85, an official 
of Philip of Flanders (so Cowper). He 
composed romances, Eraclt (1165?) and 
lUe et Galeron (1167 ?). Count Baudouin 
of Hainault, Count Thibaut V of Blois, 
Marie dc Champagne and Beatrice of Bur¬ 
gundy, wife of Barbarossa, encouraged his 
writing. Courtly and rhetorical, it makes 
a noteworthy use of metaphor. Realism 
appears in allusions to country life and the 
wool trade. Conflicting emotion, parti¬ 
cularly love, is described with some suc¬ 
cess, but his narrative style inclines to 
sententious verbosity. Gautier’s literary 
relationship with wTitcrs like Chr6tien de 
Troyes and Marie de France is a con¬ 
troversial question. There is no trace of 
his influence on foreign literature except 
for Otte’s Middle High German adapta¬ 
tion, Eraclius (1203 ?). 

lUe et Galeron and Eracle, ed. E. EOseth 
(2 vols, i8co). 

£. Faraf, ^D*un paasionairelatin k un 
roman fran^ais”, in Romania, XLVI (1920); 


E. Hoepffner, * Le Roman d*JUe et Galeron et 
le lai d*Eliduc*y in Studies presented to M. K. 
Pope (1939); M. Wilmottc, ' Probl^mes dc 
Chronologic Litn 5 rairc\ in Moycn Age, XI 
(1940); F. A. G. Cowper, 'More Data on 
G. d’A.’, in Pub. Mod. Lang Assoc., 64 
(1949). M.F.L. 

Gautier dc Coioci (^Coinci (Aisne) or 
Coinci (Somme) or Conchy-les-Pots, nr 
Roye c. 1177; fSoissons 25 IX 1236), 
French ecclesiastic and poet; monk at S. 
M^dard de Soissons (1193), prior of Vic- 
sur-Aisne (1214), grand prior of S. Mddard 
(19 VI 1233). Thoroughly monastic in 
outlook, Gautier emphasises the contrast 
beween divine and profane love. Thus, 
his Sermon de la Chastee as Nonnains 
(between 1223 and 1227) develops the 
traditional theological arguments in favour 
of virginity, while his lyrics, which employ 
the metrical forms and often the conven¬ 
tional openings of courtly poetry, are ob¬ 
viously an attempt to turn what was to him 
a thoroughly objectionable genre to pur¬ 
poses of pious edification and exaltation 
of the Virgin, the mirror of true chastity. 
A series of some sixty narrative poems, 
translated from Latin originals, recount 
miraculous interventions of the Virgin, 
cither to help a repentant sinner or to ad¬ 
monish and correct the erring. Warm and 
whole-hearted, Gautier’s devotion to the 
Virgin is of course entirely devoid of erotic 
features. Effusively devout, his piety is 
often naive and even crass. He neverthe¬ 
less writes in a richly idiomatic style, the 
vigour of which at times almost verges on 
the coarse. 

Miracles de la sainte Vierge (ist book 1218, 
2nd 1223-27); Vie de sainte Christine {1216] 
cd. A. Ott, 1922); Sermon de la Chastee^ cd. T. 
Nurmela (1937); Lyrics, ed. A. Ujigfors, 
Romania, 53 and 56 (including the * Sainte 
Ltecadc lyrics* of 1222, inspired by a theft of 
her relics). Doubtfully attributed: Sermon de 
la Misere de Vhomme and Don Saint Deni 
Nostre Seigneur, cd. L&ngfors, Extraits (i 937 )l 
La NatMU Nostre Dame and La NatMU et 
Enfantes Jesus, cd. R. Rcinsch, Herrigs Archiv, 
67 (1882).—Miracles, cd. (badly) A. E. Poquet 
(1857); A. L&ngfors, Straits du ms. de 
LErmitage (1937); A. P. Ducrot-Grandcrye, 
Etudes (1932); cds of separate miracles by E. 
Boman (1935), G. Lozuiski (1938)1 E. von 
Kraemer (1950). 

E, M. Szarota, Studien su G. de C. (t 934 )< 

F.W. 

Gautier de Dargies C^. c. t20o)» Frenc^ 
lyric poet. He belonged to an aristocratic 
family of the Boauvaisis. Fifteen of his 
poems are extant> 12 more are doubtfully 
attributed to him. He treats the usual love 
themes along the usual conventional lines. 

Ed. G.Huet(i9i2). F.W. 
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Gautier d’£pmal {ft. c. 1190), French 
lyric poet» an acquaintance of Philippe 
d^Alsace (fiiQi). 15 of his poems arc 
extant, 8 more are of doubtful attribution. 
All are chansons d'amotir^ conventional in 
theme but written in a wide variety of 
metres. 

Ed. U. Lindelof and A. Wallcnskold (1901). 
H. Petersen Dyggve, ‘Personnages his* 
toriques hgurant dans la po6sic lyrique fran- 
9aise', in Neuphil. Mittcil., 36 (1935). F.W. 

Gautier le LeU) 13th-century French poet. 
A professional jongleur from north-eastern 
France, he is an acute, sometimes a brutal, 
satirist. 

‘Du Sot Chevalier’, ed. A. de Montaiglon 
and G. Raynaud, Recutil <Us Fabliaux (187a): 
‘La Veuve’, ‘Dit des C.’, ibid.^ 2 (1877); 
‘Connebcit’, (1883)14 othci ‘fabliaux’ 

ed. Livin^ton, in Roman. Rev., 25 (1924). 

C. Livingston, Le Jonglexcr C. It L.: Etude 
sur Its fabliaux (i 9 S 0 - M.F.L. 

Gay, Delphinb (^Aix-la-Chapelle a6 I 
1804; 001831 Emile Girardin; t Paris 29 VI 
*855), French writer. She was the adored 
and brilliant Egcria of the Romantic 
coteries. She collaborated with her jour¬ 
nalist husband under the pen-name of Le 
Vicomte de Launay. Her large and varied 
output was marked by wit and intellectual 
agility. It includes poems, plays and 
novels {La Canne de ilf. de Balzac, 1836). 

Verse: La confession d^Amitie (1827); Le 
dernier jour de Pom^i (1827); NapoUne (1833); 
Poisies computes {to$7 ).— Novels and Stories: 
Le lorgnon (1831); Le marquis de Pontanges 
(1835).— Plays : V^cole des joumalistes (1840); 
Judith (1843); CUopdtre (1847).— Various: 
iMifts parisiennes (8 voU, 1856); (Euvres com- 
pUtes (6 vols, 1860^1). 

H. Malo, Une muse et sa mhe, D. G. (1924) 
and La gloire du vicomte de Launay (1925); F. 
de Bendy, Une femme d'esprii en 1830, Mnie de 
Gxrardin (1928). M.G.; J.P.R. 

Gay, John (^Barnstaple e. IX 2685; 
tLondon 4 XII 1732), English poet and 
dramatist# Although Gay was a prolific 
and successful dramatist his extravagance 
and financial misfortunes made him depend 
almost entirely on the generosities and 
vagaries of friends and patrons. Amongst 
these were William Pultency, carl of Bur¬ 
lington, and the duke and duchess of 
Queensbury. The Beggar^s Opera (1728) 
was his most popular work and its sequel, 
Polly (1729), was allegedly suppressed by 
Walpole’s i^uence because of its satirical 
implications# Gay’s striking literary abil¬ 
ities include lyric^ power, wit and con¬ 
structive skill# 

Verse j Wine: a Poem (1708) ; The Shepherd^s 

30 
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Week (1714) ; Tlu Poetieal Works of John Gay, 
ed. G. C. Faber (1926; includes biblio.).— 
Plays and Operas: Acts and Galatea (1732); 
Achilles (x 733 ); Tfte Distress'd Wife. A 
Comedy (i 743 ); The Rehearsal at Goatham 
(* 754 )- 

W. H. Ining, 7 . G. (1940). B.H. 

Gayanges y Arce, Pascual (•Seville 
1809; tLondon 1897), Spanish scholar, 
bibliophile and tvTiter. Professor of Arabic 
at Madrid university'. He lived for many 
years in London, where he prepared the 
catalogue of Spanish manuscripts at the 
British Museum. He published a fine, 
amplified translation of Tiknov’s History 
of Spaftish literature, and important 
original works such as Las DinasHas 
Musulmanas en Espaha, and a study of 
Anglo-Spanish relations under James I 
and Henr^^ VIII. 

History of the Mohammedan Dynasties in 
Spain (2 vols, 1840-43): La Corte de Felipe 
///(1885). R.M.N. 

Gecl, Jacob (•Amsterdam la XI 1789; 
001844 Caroline Reinwardt; tSehevenin- 
gen I! XI 1862), Dutch writer and critic; 
librarian and professor at Leiden. He 
influenced Bakhuizen van den Brink, advo¬ 
cated simplicity and genuine inspiration, 
and translated Sterne’s Sesxtimeniele Reis 
(X837). 

Hex pTOza (1830); Gesprek op den Drachen- 
fels (1835); Onderzoek en Phantasie (1838). 

C. Busken Huct, Litterarische FantasiCn en 
Kritiehen, 10; M. J. Hamaker, J. G. (1907, 
with biblio); A. G. Wientjes, DeJ. G, (1909); 
T. van Ham, in EIckcrIyc (1938). J.W.W. 

Geibcl, EMANim# (•LUbeck 17 X 18x5; 
fibid. 6 IV 2 884), German poet, who after 
travels in Greece achieved resounding 
initial success and a pension from Fried¬ 
rich Wilhelm IV of Prussia. Called to 
Munich, he became head and typical repre¬ 
sentative of Maximilian 11 ’$ poetic Round 
Table, whose members, in their concen¬ 
tration upon form rather than content, 
resembled the Parnassians. His virtuosity 
held his public, till his patriotic Heroldsntfe 
(1871) made him unofficial poet laureate of 
Germany. 

Klastisehe Stunden (2840; with E. Curtius); 
Gedichte (1840, 232nd ed. 2908; tr. L. Hooper 
1864); Zeiistinrmen (2842); Volkslieder und 
Romanzen der Spanier deutsch (1843); Kbnig 
Roderick (2844); Zxvdlf Sonette fUr Schleswig- 
Holstein (x 846); Kbrtig Sigurds Brautfahrt 
(1846; The Wooing of King Sigurd, tr. E. 
Cook, 1864); Juniusliedet (2048); Neue Ced- 
ichte (2856); Brunhild (1857; tr. G. T. Dippold 
Heroldsrufe (1872).— Gesammelu tverke 
(8 vols, 2883-84); Austcaltl, ed. W# Stammler 
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(iQ2o); Au^exirihltc Drcnnen, cd. F. Drexcl 
Jin:fn<Jbricfc, cd. IVI. Fehlin^ (1909); 
BneJu cchscI mit P. Jieys^, ed. Pcnxt (1922). 

K. T. Gacdcrtz, £*. G., Em Deutsches 
Dichterlchen (1897); AI. D. Pradcis, £• G. und 
die jranzOsiiche Lyrik (1905); E. Curtius, 
ErinneruuQtn an E. G. (1915). H.A.P. 

Gcijer, Erik GisxAf (•Ransaier xa I 
1783; {Stockholm 23 IV 1847), Swedish 
historian, poet and composer. Geijer was 
an outstanding exponent of the gothic {in 
the original sense) revival in Swedish 
romanticism, particularly in his Viking 
poems. Social developments led him 
from Conservatism to Liberalism, and be 
has done much to develop the Swedish 
Liberal tradition. His most important 
historical works are Svenska folkets historia 
(3 vols, 1832-36), a history of Sweden up 
to 1654, and Svea Rikes Hafder (Pt I, 
1825), planned to embody the entire his- 
tory of Sweden, but never completed. 
Roth stress the speculative and personal 
element, and aim at perspective rather than 
detailed and documented analysis. Geijer 
advocated temperate realism as opposed to 
the romantic fashion led by Atterbom. 
His poems have a high musical quality*, and 
many of them were written to be sung to 
his own settings. 

Sanxtodc skriftcr^ ed. J. Landquist (13 vots, 
last cd. 1923-31); The history oj the Sterdes, tr. 
J. H. Turner (184$); Impressions 0/ England 
tr. E. Sprigge and C. Napier (1932). 

J. Landquist, E. G. G. (1924); E. Nor^rg, 
Ceijers v/ig Jrdn rotnantik iiU re^ism (1944). 

C.H.K. 

Gcl)crstam> Gustaf af (•Jdnsarbo, Vust- 
manlond 5 I 1858; fStockholm 6 III 1909), 
Swedish author. Mis first work 
strongly coloured by the naturalism and 
radicalism of the *8os, but fin^de^^siide 
trends baffled him, and he temporarily 
abandoned letters for social studies. 
He subsequently adopted modem psycho¬ 
logical methods, but w*as more successful 
for his sincere though often over-sentt- 
mental domestic novels, notably Boken cm 
lille^bror (igoo). His most finished work is 
in his talcs of country life; he also wrote a 
number of popular dialect plays. 

Novfxs and Tai.es: GrdkoUt (1882); Fat^ 
tigt folk (1884); Erik Grarte (1885); Pastor 
Hallin (1887); Medusas hufeud (1895); Kam^ 
pen om kdrlek (1896); Mina pqjkar (1896; My 
Vo'r, tr. A. Huebsch, 1933); Vilse i lifvet 
(1897); KronofOgdens berdttelser (1890-1902); 
Det yttersta skdret (1898); Samlade o/fmege* 
berdttelser (1898-99); Boken om lilU^or 
(1900; The book al^t little brother ^ tr. E. 
BjCrkrnan, 1921); Kvinnomaki (1901; Woman 
poxetr^ tr. E. Rapp, 1927).— Essats: Gr lam- 
tiden (1883); Strid^dgot fdr d^en (1888); 


Nya brytningar (1894.)—Plavs : Svdrfar 
(1888); Atdrig i lift^t (1891); Per Olsson och 
bans kdring (1894). 

M. Johnsson, En dtiitalist (2934)- 

C. H.K. 

Geiler von Kaisersberg, Johann 
(•Schaflfhausen 16 III 1445; tStrasbourg 
10 HI 1510), German preacher, famous 
for his sexmons in the cathedral of Stras¬ 
bourg attacking public and church abuses, 
delivered in trenchant German relieved by 
much homely humour. Geiler, few of 
whose works arc extant in their original 
form, stands halfway betsveen Bcrthold of 
Regensburg and Abraham a Sancta Clara. 
In 1498 he gave a series of sermons on 
Brant’s Narrensek^y published in Latin 
(1521) and retranslated into German by 
Joh. Pauli (1520). 

AeltesU Sekrifttn. ed. L. Dacheux (a voJs, 
1877-82); selected works ed. Ph. dc Lorenzi 
(4 vols, 1881-83), 

Bcatus Uhenanus, Vita Geileri (1510); L. 
Dacheux, Un rifotptateur . . , Jean G. de K. 
{1876); £. Roeder von Diersburg, Komik und 
Humor bei G. v. K. (1921); T. ^1. Lindsay, 
History of the Rejormatiofi^ 1 {1906). 

D. G.D. 

Geldenhauer (Noviomagus)> Geraiidus 
(^Nijmegen 1482; fM^xburg? 10 1 1542), 
Dutch theologian and historian. He 
studied at Louvain, made the acquaintance 
of various famous men, including Erasmus, 
and was crotmed poet by the emperor 
Maximilian in sexme time he 

was in the scrtHce of Philip of BurgutKly, 
bishop of Utrecht, and after his death in 
1524 of Maximilian of Burgundy, abbot of 
Middelburg. At this time he travelled to 
Wittenberg and went over to Protestantism. 
He lived at Strasboxirg, Worms and Augs¬ 
burg and from 1534 was professor at 
Marburg* 

Epistola de situ Zelandiae (1514); Satyrae 
octo (1515); Pompa exequiarum Hispaniarwn 
regis Ferdmandi (1516); npistola de triumphali 
ingresru Phil, de Bitrgtindia (1517); Lmewra- 
tiuffoila de Datavonsm imsda (t52oX VitaPhiL 
de Burgundia (1529); Bpatoloe ali^t de rt 
tvangelioa et ha^iuorum poems {1529}; 
toria Batavica (1530^; Historia Cermamae 
Jflferiorss (1532); lustitutio scholae christianae 
(1534)* Cemiamcarum historiarum illustratio 
(1542).— CoHettaneay ed. J. Prinsen, m Werken 
V. h. Hist. Genootschop te Utreefft, 3rd series, 
XVI {1901). 

J. Prinsen, C. G. M (1898) and in Nieute 
Nederi. A'pgr* Wdb.y VI (19 ^)» Stolzle, ift 
Archiv f. Refbrmationtgesch., XIV (1917) » 
Kampinga, De opcauingen over onse oudere 
voderL gesch. {2917). JJ.M. 

Gellert^ Christian FCrchteoott (•Hain- 
idten 4 VII 27x5; fLeipsig 13 XU i 7 ^)» 
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German poet and tnoralist; professor at 
IvCipzig university from 1751. He exer¬ 
cised great influence through the charm of 
his personality and the assiduity with which 
he replied to his enormous correspondence- 
A representative of the cultivated middle 
class he valued especially virtue and 
moderation. People from all walks of life 
sought his advice and he was highly 
esteemed by Frederick the Great. Gellcrt 
wrote comedies» a novel which condemns 
passion and extols self-control, and a num¬ 
ber of fables, which put homely morals 
into neat and easy verse. He viewed him¬ 
self as an educator and all his work is 
educational in aim. 

Verse: Lieder (1743); Fabeln und Erziih^ 
lungen (1746); Gtistiiche Oden und Lieder 
(i7S7)»~N0VEt: Leben der schtvedischeti Grdfin 
von G. (1748). —Comedies: Die Beuchuetur 
(^745)5 kranke Frau (1747).— Various: 
Betrachtungen iiber die Rtligion (1760); Mora^ 
lisc)\e For(1770).— SdmtUche Schriften 
(ro vols. 1769^4); selection in Werke, cd. F. 
Behrend (1917); Briefe^ ed. K. Blanck (1921). 

M. Durach, C. F. G. (1938); H. Handvverk, 
Siudien tiber GelUrts Faoehtil (1891); W. 
Haynel, GellerU LustspieU (1896); F. Brugge- 
mann, GelUrts Schtvedisc/ie Grdfin (2925). 

H.B.G. 

Gellii GiANfBATTISTA (•Florence 12 VIII 
1498; ^4 VII 1563), Italian writer. 

Shocm^er, champion of the vernacular 
and part-founder of the Florentine 
academy, he is justly remembered for I 
caprieci di Ginsto Bottaio^ in w'hich a 
cooper communes with his soul, and for 
La Circe^ in which Ulysses reasons with 
eleven animals. 

Opere di Giovan Battista GtUiy ed. I Sonesi 
(1952); The Fear/uU Pansies 0/ the Florentine 
Couper, tr. W. Barker (1568); CiVre, tr. H. 
Layng (1744)' 

N. Tarantino, *La Circe* e Caprieci del 
Boltoio* di G. B. G. (1917). P.McN. 

GeUiuSy Aulus (•c. 123; *65), Roman 

grammarian, wrote a miscellany entitled 
Noetes Aiticae in 20 books on literary, 
grammatical, legal and antiquarian sub¬ 
jects. The work w'cll illustrates the literary 
interests of the age, and is very valuable for 
the vast amount of ancient lore it contains, 
and for its citations from authors not now 
extant. Gcllius was plundered by later 
grammarians, particularly Macrobius and 
Nonius, and was highly esteemed during 
the middle ages and Renaissance, when he 
was mistakenly known as * Agellius*. 

Ed. C. Hosius (19^3); J- C. RoJfc (Loeb 
Libr. 1927-28). 

Sehan2-Hosius, Ctsch. d. rdm. Lti.^ Ill; 

Nettleship, Lectures and "Essays^ I (1885). 

J.A.W. 


Genest, I’abbi Charles-Claude (•Paris 
17 X 1639; tParis 20 XI 1719), French 
writer. He was preceptor to IVIlle de Blois, 
later the duchess of Orleans. Beginning 
with odes on topic;il patriotic themes, he 
turned to writing tragedies with some con¬ 
temporary success. 

Ztloitide Princtsse de Sp<irte (1682); P^e- 
lope (16S4); Joseph (1710). 

H. C. Lancaster, History of French Dramatic 
Literature tn the 17th Centurw IV (1940). 

G.B. 

Genestet> Petrus Augustus de (•.Amster¬ 
dam 21 XI 1829; 001852 Henriette Bien- 
fait; tRoz^ndaal 2 VII r86i), Dutch poet 
and remonstrant minister whosse homely 
and devout verse, influenced by Byron and 
Beets, became ven' popular; but it is the 
gentle melancholy, kind mockery' and great 
sensibility, foreshadowing the tragic events 
in the last years of his short life, which 
render his melodious works interesting. 

Fantasio (wr. 1847-48); De Sint^Nikolaas* 
avond (wr. 1849); De Mailbrief (\vr. 1S58); 
Eerste Gedichten (1851, 2nd cd. i860 with ist 
ed. Sint NikoJaasavond); Leehediehtjes (i860); 
Laatste der Eerste (1861).— De duhtuerhen van 
P. A. de G. (with life by C. P. Tide, 2 vols, 
1869). 

J. ten Brink, Ceschied, Noord^Ned. Letteren^ 

3 (1904, with biblio.); H. L. Oort, ‘ P. A. dc G. 
naar zijn verzen cn brieven*, in De Gids 
(2905); A. van Duinkerken, in Achtet de 
Vuuriijn (2 930). J .\V .\V. 

Gengenbach, Pamfhilus (•Basle c. 1480; 
fBasle 1524-25), Swiss poet and dramatist. 
A printer at Basic, ^ngenbach WTOte 
mostersinger poems, popular epics, and 
moral and political tracts and satires sup¬ 
porting Luther, but is remembered for his 
Shrovetide plays, late medieval in tone, 
sincere and not without individual char¬ 
acterization. 

Plays : Von den aehn Altern der Welt (2515); 
Die Couchmatt der Baseler (1526); Der NoUhart 
(1517).— Other Works: her tvtlsch Pluss 
(2523); Der alt Eydgenott (1514); Der Bund^ 
schuch (1524).—Collected works, ed. K. 
Goedeke (2856). 

K. Lendl, Der Diehter P. G. (1926); W. 
Schein, Stilistisehe Untersuehungen jru den 
Werken des P. G. (Diss. Jena, 1927); R. Rail- 
lard, P. G. und die Reformation (1936). 

D.G.D. 

Gennadies Scholarios: see George 

SCHOLARIUS. 

Gennep, Jaspar von (•Cologne ? e. 1515; 
•fibid. 1580), German printer and dramat¬ 
ist, author of Der Sihtden Lokn ist der Tody 
based on Diestheim's Homulus and the 
English Everyman. Written in upper and 
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lower Rhenish dialects, it gives a Roman 
Catholic nvist to this popular Reformation 
theme and, though largely derivative, has 
some artistic merit. 

Dcr SUndm Lchn itt der Tod (perf. 1539, 
pub. 1540), cd. P. Noirembcrg (1873X repr. 
Das cite K6lner Spiel von Jtdermann (1922). 

K. Goedeke^ Everyman ^ Homulus und 

Hekastus (1857); N. Paulus, in Der Katholik, 
75 (1895)- D.G.D. 

Geoffrey of Monmouth (•c. 1100; 

111 SS)» bishop of St Asaph, chronicler; his 
Historia Regum Britanniae purports to be 
based on a Breton liber vetustissimus, but is 
probably an imaginative work using Nen* 
nius, Gildas etc.; it is the main source of 
the Arthurian legend (q.v.). 

Vita Metlim, cd. ]. J. Parry (1925); /iistoria 
/iegum Britanniae, cd, A. Griscom (1929; Eng. 
tf. S. Evans, 1912); E. Faral, La Ltfgende 
urthurienne: Etudes et documents (3 vols, 
1929); J. S. P. Tatlock, The Legendary 
History of Britain: G. de A/.'r Historia Regum 
Britanniae and its early vemaadar versions 

(1950). R.W.B. 

Geoffrey of Venddme (•c. 1070; \z6 III 
1132), educated at Angers, became abbot 
of the monastery of the Trinity at Ven¬ 
ddme und cardinal. Besides letters, ser¬ 
mons, a commentary on the Psalms sind 
some theological treatises he composed 
some hymns in rhyme. 

Anal. Hymn., 50.—Letters, etc., cd. J. Sir- 
mond, Opera, III (1696). 

L. Compain, Etude sur G. de V, (1891); E. 
Sackur, 'Zur Chronologic dcr Streitschriften 
des G. V. V,', in Ncues Archiv, 17 G892), ‘ Die 
Bricfe G/a v. V., ibid., 18 (1893). 

F.J.E.R. 

Geoffrey of Vinsauf {ft. 1210), English 
author of the Poeiria nova, a popular hand¬ 
book on the art of poetry. It is really a 
treatise on rhetoric as applied to poetry. 

E. Faral, Les Arts poHiques du Xlle et du 
XIHe sihte (1924). F.J.E.R. 

George AcropoUtea (♦Constantinople 
1217; itzSz), Byzantine scholar. He was 
brought up at the Byzantine court of 
Nicaea and became tutor to the emperor 
John III Vatatzes* son (later Theodore II 
Lascaris). His valuable history, continu* 
ing that of Nicetas Choniates, deals with 
1203--61 during the Latin occupation of 
Constantinople and is an objective and 
lively account based on first-hand know¬ 
ledge. He also reflects the many-sided 
activity of Byzantine educated circles in his 
poetry and his rhetorical and theological 
works. 

Ed. A. Heisenberg (1903); I. Bekker (1836, 


N. lorga, ‘M<idailIons . . . 2t. Georges 
I’Acropolitc', in Byz^ntion, 2 (1925). 

J.M.H. 

George Cedrenus (fl. late iith century), 
B>7,anti'ne historian. He wrote a Synopsu 
historiarum from the creation to 1057, 
based on older works, some of which are 
no longer extant; from 811 to 1057 he re¬ 
produces John Scylitzes almost verbatim. 

Synopsis historiarum, cd. I. Bekker (2 vols, 
1838-39, with Latin tr.); Mipne, Patr. Gr., 
121-122 (with Latin tr.). J.M.H. 

George Codinus Curopalates, Byzan¬ 
tine otheial to whom is wrongly assigned an 
important treatise on ceremonial and offi¬ 
cials of church and state in Constantinople, 
probably from the mid-i4th century. 

Codim Curopalatae De officialibtu paJaiii 
Cpolitarri et de officiis magnae ecclesiae lioer, ed. 
I. Bekker (1839, with Latin tr.); Migne, Patr. 
Gr., 157 (with Latin tr.). J.M.H. 

George Gemistus Plethon (•<:. 1355; 
ti452), Byzantine philosopher and human¬ 
ist. He was at the court of the Palacologi 
at Mistra, then after taking part in the 
councils of Ferrara and Florence and lec¬ 
turing on nco-Piatonism, he returned to 
the Peloponncse. His life and writings 
reflect the full revival of interest in classical 
philosophy and the strong links bet>vcen 
intellectuals in the Greek and Latin 
worlds. 

Migne, Patr. Gr., 160 (with Latin tr.); 
Geographical Treatise, cd. A. Diller in Isis, 27 
(• 937 )- 

M. V. Anastos, ‘Plctho's Calendar and 
Liturgy’, in Dumbarton Oaks Papers, 4 (1948). 

J.M.H. 

George Monachus, sometimes called 
Hamartolus, the Sinner, 9th-century By¬ 
zantine historian. Nothing appears to be 
known of his life. His important Chronicle 
stretching from Adam to 842 is unfinished 
and was written in Michael Ill’s reign 
(842-67). The earlier part is based on 
sources some of which are no longer extant; 
the iconoclastic controversy, based to some 
extent on first-hand knowledge, tends to 
oust secular events. The later continua¬ 
tion of the Chronicle is known as Georgius 
Continuatus. This treats the years 842- 
948, though the Continuator shows know¬ 
ledge of events after this date and was 
markedly hostile to Constantine VII and 
the Macedonians. This continuation ex¬ 
ists in two redactions and was much used 
by other writers; in one MS. it is attributed 
to ‘ a Logothete ’, and attempts have been 
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made to identify him with Symeon 
IVIagistros. 

George the Monk: Chronieon, ed. C. dc Boor 
(z yols, 1904); Mignc, Pair. Gr,, no (with 
Latin tr.).— Georgius Contirruatus, Chronicon. 

I. Bckker (1838, with Latin tr.); Mignc, 
Pair. Gr,, 109 and no (with Latin tr.). 

N* lorga, *M^dai)lons ... 9. L« con- 
tinuatcurs de Thfephanc *, in B^^zantion 2 
(*925). J.M.H. 


George of Trebizond (•1395; t*484). 
Greek humanist. He spent much of his 
life teaching in Italy and supported Rome 
in the question of the reunion of the Greek 
and Latin churches. He wrote theological 
and philosophical works and translated 
Aristotle into Latin. 

Mignc, Patr. Gr.. 161 (with Latin tr.); 
Acta Sanctorum (Andrew of Chios, 7th May, in 
Latin only); Letters, cd. E. Leroux (1892). 

Fabricius, Bibliotheca graeca^ 12; G. Voigt, 
Die Wiederbelebung des klass. Alurturns (1893). 

J.M.H. 

George Pachymeres (•Nicaea 1 ^42; 
fConstantinople r. 1310), Byzantine scho« 
lar, holding high offices of church and state. 
He left poems, letters, rhetorical, philo¬ 
sophical and educational writings as well 
as a histoty of the years 1261-1308 with an 
introduction covering 1255-61, thus con¬ 
tinuing George Acropolitcs. 

De Michaele et Atidrottico Palaeologis libri 
XIII, cd. I. Bckker (2 vols, 1835, with Latin 
tr.); Mignc, Patr. Gr., 143-144 (with I^tin 
tr.); On t)u Quadrivium, ed. P. Tannery (Studi 
c Tcsti,94, *940). 

N. lorgs, 'Medallions . . . 24. Georges 
Pachym^rc\ in Byzantion, 5 (1929-30). 

J.M.H. 


George Phrant^es (*1401; fend 15th 
century), Byzantine historian and diplo¬ 
mat. His Chrorncle, written in 1478 for the 
Korfiotes, covers the years 1258-1477; for 
his own period he draws on accurate first¬ 
hand knowledge, being primarily con¬ 
cerned with the courts of the Palaeologi in 
Constantinople and in Mistra and showing 
a lively hatred of both Latin and Ottoman. 
A shorter revision (Minus) exists and 
opinion is divided as to whether it formed 
notes for the original, or was a later 
abbreviation. 

Ed, J« B. Papadopulos (1935)1 h Bckker 
(1838; with Latin tr.); migne, Patr. Gr., 156 
(with Latin tr.). 

, ‘Medallions • . . 28. Geoms 
in Byzantion, 2 (1025); W. Miller, 
‘The Historians Doukas and Phnntzes*, in 
Joum. Hell. Stud., 46 (1926). J.M.H. 


N. lorga 
PhiEntzte\ 


George Piaides^ 7th-century Byzantine 
poet from Pisidja in Asia Mmor, deacon 


and chanophylax of S. Sophia in Hcraclius ' 
reign (610-41). His main poems describe 
the Persian campaigns of Hcraclius and 
the siege of Constantinople by the Avars 
in 625. 

Expeditio Persica, BcUum Avaricum et 
Heraclias, cd. I. Bckker (1836, with Latin tr.); 
Migne, Pair. Cr.. 92 (with Latin tr.); The 
Greek Anthology, cd. B. W. Pa ton (Locb 
Libr. with Eng. tr.) contains nvo short poems. 

N. H. Baynes, ‘Some Notes on . . , George 
of Pisidia*, in Class. Qu., 6 (1912); N. lorga, 
'Medallions ... 7. George Ic Pisidien’. in 
Byzantion, 2 (1925)- J.M.H. 

George Scholarius^ as monk and Patri¬ 
arch know'n as Gennadius (fr. 1468), 
B>'zantine scholar. He took part in the 
council of Florence 1438-39 as opponent 
of the union and after the capture of 
Constantinople by the Ottomans was 
recognized by themas patriarch of Constan¬ 
tinople. He wrote much in defence of the 
Greek church and was also interested in 
western scholasticism, translating some of 
Aquinas* writings. 

(Euvres completes . . ., ed. L. Petit, X. A. 
Sidcridcs, M. Jugic (1930); Migne, Patr, Gr., 
160 (with Latin tr.). 

S. Salaville, ' Un thomistc a Byzance *, in 
Echos d’Orient, 23 (1924). J.M.H. 

George the Synccllus (fl. c. 750-810), 
Byzantine monk and chronicler. He 
wrote a world chronicle from the creation 
to Diocletian (284); it was continued by 
Theophanes the Confessor. 

dvronographia, cd. G. Dindorf (1829; with 
Latin tr.). J.M.H. 

Georgius Condnuatus: see Theophakbs 

CONTINUATUS. 

Geraldini^ Alessandro (*Umbria 1455; 
fSt Domingo 1525), Italian scholar and 
diplomatist. Religious instructor to tlic 
daughters of queen Isabella of Spain, he 
furthered Christopher Columbus's expedi¬ 
tion and ^camc the first bishop of St 
Domingo. His experiences and recollec¬ 
tions as an explorer in north Africa and 
central America, as diplomatist and 
humanist, form the subject of his 
JHnerarium ad regiones sub aequinociiedi 
plaga constitutas (1631). P.T. 

Gorbert de Montreuil> i3lh-century 
French poet. He dedicated to Marie, 
Countess of Ponthicu, his elegant and 
sober Roman de la Violette (1227-29). 
Based on the same theme as Shakespeare^s 
Cyrttbelintf it borrows largely from the 
anonymous Comte de Poitiers and from 
Jean Rcnart. There is a xsth-century prose 
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version. A continuation of Chretien’s of t^'o MSS may be the one attributed to 


Perceval is attributed to this Picard writer. 

C'oyttinuation de * Perceval\ ed. M. Williams 
(2 vols only, 1922, 1925); Roman de Ux VioUftty 
ed. I). L. Buffum (J928); Gerard de NeverSy 
proie ^ ersion of the Roman de la Violettey ed. 
L. F. H. Lowe (1928). M.F.L. 

Gerbert of AuriUac, later pope Silvester 
II (•after 940; iizV 1003), educated at 
.\urillac and in Spain» where he acquired a 
knowledge of mathematics from Arab 
sources. As archbishop of Reims and 
later os pope he was in the closest relations 
with Otto III. His letters are a historical 
source of great importance, and his mathe¬ 
matical writings belong to the history' of 
science. 

LetterSy cd, J. Havet (1889); Opera mathe^ 
mattca, cd. Bubnov (1891). 

F. J. Pienvet, G. unpape philosophe (iSgy) 5 R. 
Allen, *G., Pope Sylvester IF, in Eng. Hist. 
Rev., 7 (1892). F.J.E.R. 

Gerhardt, Paul (•Grafcnhainichcn 12 III 
1607; tLubben 27 V 1676), German poet, 
after Luther the greatest German protes* 
tant hymn-writer. After study at Witten¬ 
berg he went to Berlin in 1642, became 
pastor of Mittenwalde in 1651 and pastor 
of St Nicholas, Berlin in 1657, from which 
office he was removed in 1666 by the 
Elector. In 2 668 he became archdeacon at 
LUbben. His hymns achieve a rare bal¬ 
ance between the claims of the congregation 
and those of Gerhardt’s own personal 
expression, which lends them a warmth 
and a common humanity rivalled only by 
Wesley. 'Fhc purity and simplicity with 
which he expresses doctrine, the certainty 
of his faith and his joy in the external world 
arc fused in Opitzian verse. Sixteen of his 
120 hymns are in common use in England, 
and many others in non-German Lutheran 
communities. Haupt voU Blut und 
Wunden^ was set by J. S. Bach in the 
Matthew Passion; * Nun ruhen alle Wilder ^ 
in Catherine Winkworth’s translation 
(1855, ^Now all the woods are sleeping') is 
the best knowTi in England. 

Pauli Gerhardi Gastliehe Andachten (10 vols, 
1666-67); cfit. ed. J. F. Bachmann (1866). 

R. Eckardt, P. G.^DibliographU (1908); H. 
Petrich, P. G. (1907, best monograph); E. 
Aellcn, Quellen und Stil der Lieder Gerherdts 
(Diss. Basel, 191a); H. Tflrck, *G. cntwick- 
lungsgeschichtlich \ in Neophilologus, 28 
(1942743); T. B. Hewitt, G. of a Hymn-writer 
and his Influence on English Hymnology (19x8); 
J. Julian, Dictionary of Hytnnology (1907). 

L.W.F. 

Gerhard von Minden> Low German 
compiler of a collection of fables. Either 


Gerhard: both derive from the 'Romulus* 
cycle but, whereas the I3th-centur>'(?) 
Wolfenbiittel MS. is rather insignificant, 
the Magdeburg MS. of c. 1370 has been 
written by a lively narrator of uiunistakable 
individuality. 

A. Lciumann, G. von A/. (WolfcnbuUcl 
MS.; 1898); W. Scelmann, G. von Af. 
(Magdeburg MS.; 1878). 

L. Wolff, Verf.-Lex, II, XXIII {1936); A. 
Leitzmann, Nicderdt. Jahrb., 69/70 (1948). 

G.C. 

Gerhoh of Reichersberg (•xogj; fi 169), 
provost of the house of Augustinian 
canons. He aimed at a reconciliation of 
empire and papacy and a reform of the 
church. His writings are mostly polemical 
expositions of his political and religious 
views. The De Investigatione Anti^risti 
is the most famous. 

Mignc, Patr, Lat.y 193; E. Sackur, Ldbelli de 
Lite, 3 (A/on. Germ. Hist.y 1897). F.J.E.R. 

G^rin-Lajoie, A^^^ot^CB (•Yomachiche, 
Que. 4 VIII 1824; fOttawa 4 VIII 1882), 
Frcnch-Canadian poet and novelist. Edu¬ 
cated at the College of Nice let, he wrote 
while still a student a poem on the Canadian 
exiles of the 1837 rebellion, beginning ^Un 
Canadian errant, bannt de scs foyers', 
which has become one of the chief 
patriotic songs of French Canada. In 
1852, after several years in journalism, he 
was appointed translator to the Quebec 
legislative assembly, and shortly after the 
establishment of the federal Parliament at 
Ottawa in 1867 he became its assistant 
librarian. His two novels represent the 
beginning of the naturalistic treatment of 
rural life in Quebec, but have a strong 
didactic tendency. 

Novels; yean Rivard le Difriclteur (1874); 
Jean Rivard VRconomxste (1876).—History: 
Dix am au Canada^ 2840^50 (1888). 

L. de Montigny, A. G.-L. (1926). 6.K.S. 

Germanus: see Bachur, Elijah. 

Germez, Adam C. van (•Amsterdam 
1610; Dutch playwright and actor» 

barber and bookseller. He recited in the 
theatre the funeral oration on Hooft» 
which G. Brandt had adapted from du 
Perron's oration on Ronsard. He also 
translated Vervolgde Laura (1645} and Dr 
Klagende Klaezjenor en doolende Dorutee 
(1647), both after Rotrou. 

A. van Halmael, ir., Bijdragen tot de 
gesduedenis v. h. tooneel (1840). A.M.B.W. 

Gerok) Friedrich Karl von (•Vaihiogen 
30 1 1815; fStuttgart Z4 I 1890), Gennan 
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reJigious poet, celebrated preacher and 
court-cbaplam, whose Paltnbldtter weit? 
much translated, and whose melodious 
verse rartges edif>*ingly over historical, 
patriotic and biblical subjects and the 
beauties of nature. 

Bvangelhmrpredi^len (18^6): Pahnblatter 
(1857. 131st ed. i<>C2; tr. E. A. Brown. 
Palm Lfixvts^ t86g); Pfiytgitrosen (1864); Pd- 
gerbrod (1866); Blumen tatd Sterrte (1868); 
Deuische Ostern (1871); Von BethUlicm bU 
Golgotha (1881); A mgctcdhl te Die h t ungen 

(1907). 

F. Braun. Erinnerungen an K, G. {1891); 
G. Gerok, /C# G., ein LebensbUd (1892). 

H.A-P. 

GeroVy Nayden (•Koprivshtitsa 3 IX 
1823; fPlovdiv 7 VIII 1900). Bulgarian 
poet and philologist. Educated in Russia, 
he was for a time Russian consul in Bui- 
garia. After 1850 he tunx^d to literature 
and greatly influenced modem Bulgarian 
language and literature. His poem Stoyan 
i Rada (Odessa, 1845) is the first major 
poetical work in contemporary Bulgarian 
literature. He published many books on 
Bulgarian folk-lore, language and educa¬ 
tion. His major work, Rcchnik na Bai^ 
garskiya Ezik (5 vols, 1895 - j 904, in 
Bulgarian and Russian), was the first 
modem Bulgarian dictionary. 

Balgarski Ezik i Obrasavmrie (Istanbul, 
1852); Proviloot Prewopmanie (Vienna, r872). 

T. Panchev, N. G. (1923): M. Poprujenko, 
Iz Arhivata na G. (1931). M.P. 

Gershom ben Judah, 'Mb'or Haccolah* 
(•Metz c. 960; 1028), German 

Hebrew liturgical poet. He is the first 
Hebrew writer in Germany and through 
his teaching and ordinances greatly influ¬ 
enced the later development of Gcnnan 
Jewry. His poems, in simple language, 
some of them relating to current persecu¬ 
tions, found many inytators. 

Selif^th u^fizmom'm^ cd. A. M. Habermann 
(< 944 )* 

A« Marx, Essays in Jewish Biography (1947). 

C.R. 

Genon, Jeah; or Jean le Chablier 
{•G erson, nr Rethel 14 XII 1363; fLyons 
12 VII 1428), French ecclesiastic and 
author. Chancellor of the University of 
Paris from 1395, his public activity was 
directed toward ending the schism and 
reforming the church. He played a great 
part at Constance (1415-18), where he was 
the leading exponent of the doctrine of the 
supremacy of a general council. In Vienna 
1418-29, he returned to France after the 
murder of Jean Sans Peur (xo IX 14x9) 
spent his last years in Lyons. Most of 


(Person’s immense output in Latin and 
French (on morals, education, theology 
and philosophy) was c\T>ked by the needs 
of the contemporarj' situation ; his m>«ical 
and devotion^ treatises, however, have 
enduring value. A devout contemplative 
and a man of balanced wisdom, he attacked 
the excesses of rational theology and the 
intellectualism of the schools while at the 
same time rejecting the emotional ex¬ 
travagance and pantheistic tendencies of 
much contemporary m>'sticism. 

Opera omnia, ed. E. Du Pin (Antwerp, 
1706; only the Latin works); TroiU contre 
le Rottujnde la Rose, cd. E. LangloU in Romania, 
45 (i 928 ”t 9 )t yioftta^e de Contemplation 
and Mendiciti spintuelle, ed. M. J, Pinec 
(1927) and P. Pascal (i94.s); Ad Dexan vadtt 
(seimon), cd. G. Fr^aud (1948). 

J. B. Schwab, Johannes G. (1856); j. L. 
Connolly, John G. (1928); J. Siclzcnbcrgcr, 
Die Mysiik det J. C. (1928); A. Combes, J, G. 
commentateur dionysien (1940); E. Gilson, La 
Philosophie au moyengage ( 1944). F.\V . 

Gersonides, Levi hfn Gebson, known as 
Raldac (•xaSS; fBagnols 1344), Proven- 
gal Hebrew philosopher and scientific 
writer; inventor of the ‘Jacob's SiaflF* and 
other astronomical instruments. He wrote 
commentaries to several books of the Bible. 
His chief work, H/ilhamoth Adonai (‘Wars 
of God'), develops the theme of revelation 
versus philosophy with constant reference 
to the system of Averroes. 

Milf^amoth Adonai (ist cd, Riva di Trento, 
2560), Die Kdmpfe Goites^ tr. B. Kcllcmiann 
(19U)- 

I. Weil, Philosophie teUgieuse de Ldxi b, Ger^ 
son (1868); N« Adlerblum, A study 0/ G. in his 
proper perspective (1926); I. Hustk, History of 
Medieval Jetoish Philotophy (1946); J. Carle- 
bach, Levi 5 . Gerson als Matheniatiker (191c}. 

. 1 ^ • 

Gerstackcr^ Friedrich (•Hamburg xo V 
1816; t Brunswick 31 V 1872), German 
novelist. He roamed over America as a 
jack of all trades from 1837 to 1852. He 
subsequently travelled to Central and 
South America, Australia and the Dutch 
East Indies, Egypt and Abyssinia. In the 
Franco-German war he was wsst corres¬ 
pondent for the Gartcnlaube. Of his 44 
volumes, written in an old-fashioned in¬ 
volved style, his American novels are still 
readable on account of their keen observa¬ 
tion and their confident admiration of the 
democratic way of life. 

Die Regulaloren in Arkansas (1845; The 
Feathered Arrow, or. The Forest Rangers, tr. 
1851); Die Flmspiraten des Mississi^ (1848; 
The Pirates of the Mississippi, cr. 1856); Ger- 
mehhausen (1862; The Strange Village^ and 
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The Burgomaster's Daughter, tr. 1878),— StreiJ^ 
und Jagdziige durch dte VercinigUrt S(oaten 
Nordatitcrikos (1844; IVHd Sports in the Far 
[Vest, tr. 1854); Mississippi-BUder (1847; 
Western Lands and Western Waters, tr. 1864). 

G. H. R. O’Donnell, ‘G. in America*, in 
Pub. Mod. Lantr. Ass. of America, 42 (1927); 
E. Seyforth, F. G. (1930); A. J, Prahl, 
G. und die Probleme seiner Zeit (1938) and 
'America in the Works of G.’, in ^[od. Lang. 
Quart., IV (1943). E.R. 

Gerstenberg, Heinrich Wilhelm von 
(•Tondern, Schleswig 3 I i 737 ; fAItona 
1 XI 1823), German dramatist. In youth 
(Jcrslenbcrg met Gcllcrt in Leipzig. The 
son of an officer, he saw war service in the 
Danish army but entered the civil admin¬ 
istration in 1768. He retired in 1812. 
Gerstenberg’s literary* activity was chiefly 
concentrated in the late 1760s, when he 
published his Briefe fiber die i^Ierku'itrdig^ 
keitendcr Literotur{alsocaWQd Schlesrvigsche 
Literaturbrie/e) and the stark tragedy of 
hunger Ugolitto, based on Dante. These 
two works exercised a powerful influence 
on ‘Sturm und Drang*. 

Verse : T dndeleien (1759); Kriegslieder 
{1764).— Plays : Ugolino (1768); Afinona 
(1785).— Criticism: Brie/e uber Herbxiiirdig^ 
heiten der Literatur (3 vols, 1766-67; ed. A. v. 
Wcilcn, im).—Vermischte Schriften (3 vols, 

1815)- 

M . Jacobs, Gerstenbergs Ugolino (1898); 
A. M. Wagner, G. und der Sturm und Drang 
(2 vols, 1920-24); J. W. Eaton, G. and lasting 
(1938). H.B.G. 

Gervase of Canterbury (^Maidstone c. 
1141; fc. 1210), English chronicler, be- 
catme a monk of Christ Church, Canterbury 
in 1163. He played an active part in the 
disputes of the monastery. His chief 
works are a chronicle from 1100 to 1199 
and a history of the archbishops of Canter¬ 
bury. 

Historical Works, ed. W. Stubbs (1879-80). 

R.R.R. 

Gervase of Tilbu^ {•Tilbury c. 1150; 
fc, 1235), English historian and lecturer on 
canon law at Bologna, was appointed mar¬ 
shal of the kingdom of Arles by emperor 
Otto IV. His chief work, the Otia /m- 
perialia, was written about 1212 for the 
entertainment of Otto. It is a geographical 
and historical compendium with a collec¬ 
tion of strange tales. A book of anecdotes 
prepared for Henry III, called the Liber 
Facetiarum, is not extant. 

Otia Imperialiat cd. G. G. Leibnitz, Scrips 
tores Rerum Brunsvtcensium (1707); Radulphi 
de Coggeshall Chronicon, cd. J. Stevenson 

(187s). R.R.R. 


Gessoer^ Salo.mon {•Zurich i I 1730; 
fibid, 2 III 1788), Swiss writer. The son 
of a bookseller, Gessner, after a period in 
Berlin, became a landscape painter and 
engraver in Zurich. He wrote prose idylls 
which he illustrated himself. His work 
expresses the desire of the age for the 
simple and natural, remaining, however, 
bound by the rationalistic conventions. In 
consequence it enjoyed great popularity. 

Die Nacht {1753); Daphnis {1754); Idyllen 
{1756); Idyllen ($ vols, 1772 ).—Sclviften (4 
vols, 1762); Sdmtliche Schriften (2 vols, 1777). 

H. Wdlfflin, S. G. (1889); V. Bergemann, 
S. G. (1913); P. Lccman, 6'. G. (1929). 

H.B.G. 

Geyteri Julius db (•Lcde 25 V 1830; 
tAntwerp 18 II 1905), Flemish poet, 
writer of cantatas {set to music by Peter 
Benoit), political poems {Geuzenlied, 1872) 
and epic poems. He adapted Reinaert 
{1874) in the Middle Dutch accent verse. 

De Ruhenscantate (1877); De xcereld in 
(1878); De Muze der geschiedenis (1880); De 
Ryn (1882); Tfu van Rijstnjcbcantate (1884).— 
Drie mensen van in de udeg tot in hetgraf (i86x 
and 1864); Keiser Karel en het rijk der Neder^ 
landen (t888).— Volledige Werhen (7 vols, 
1908). 

M. Rooses, Letterkundige Siudiin (1894). 

R.F.L. 

GozellCi Guido (•Bruges x V 1830; \ibid 
27 XI 1899), Flemish poet, one of the 
masters of modem lyricism, was educated 
at the seminary at Roeselare where, after 
being ordained priest in 1854, he became a 
teacher and exercised a strong moral and 
literary influence on various pupils, among 
whom w*erc Hugo and Gustaf Verriest and 
E. von Oye. In Bruges, after failing as 
headmaster of the Seminarium Anglo-Bel- 
gteum, he embarked on polemic journalism 
(in his own anti-liberal weekly *1 Jaer 30 
and elsewhere). On the verge of neuras¬ 
thenia he left Bruges in 1872 and became 
a curate at Courtrai. The poetical har¬ 
vest of this first period (c. 1850-70) is one 
of the highlights of romanticism. Already 
expressive of a refined sensuousness, his 
lyricism, inspired by nature, friendship 
with pupils, his love of his native country 
and God, is an often po^ionate outpouring 
of a very sensitive personality endowed 
with a wide range of sentiment. Almost 
from the start Gezelle displayed origin¬ 
ality in diction and imagep^, rhythm, 
rhyme and harmony, fashioned from 
popular speech into an instrument as sen¬ 
sitively refined as it is spontaneous and 
personal. 

After years of silence, of physical re¬ 
covery and gradual reconciliation with the 
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outer world he inaugurated a new period 
of poetical production which was to con¬ 
tinue from c. 1877 until his death. After 
publishing his excellent translation of 
Longfellow's Hiauatha (1886), he devoted 
himself to philological and literary work, 
becoming director of the English Canon- 
esses at Bruges, where he died. In Gezelle’s 
mature poetrj' the outpouring of feeling 
gave way to more self-contained lyrical 
compositions. A considerable part of his 
work consists of nature poems of such in¬ 
tense sensuous perception and in language 
evocative of such almost physical presence 
^ to constitute one of the summits of 
impressionism. But in this same period 
Gezelle wrote h>Tnns of the most mystical 
profundity, spiritual poetry about time, 
death and eternity in the Christian cycle, 
nature, man, God. 

Although essentially a true original poet 
Gczelle also has great merit as a writer on 
philology and folk-lore. Moreover he was 
the great moving force behind the Flemish 
cultural renaissance at the end of the 19th 
century. 

Verse: AerA/»o/6/ommrn (1858); Dichloefen- 
ingen (1858); KUengedichtjet (i860); Gedieh- 
ten, gezangen en gebeden (1862); Liederen, 
UerdUhten et reliqua (1880); Tijdkrans (1893); 
Rijmtnoer (1897); Laatste verzen (1901).— 
Prose : Uitstapinde WarandeitSSz); Deringom 
't kerkelijk jaar {i^o&).—yubileutnuitgave van G. 
GezeUe't VolUdige Werhen (18 vols, 1930-39); 
GezelU's Werken, cd. F. Baur (4 vols, I949h— 
Pohnes choisis (tr. E. Commaerts and Ch. van 
den Borren, 1908); Les beaux pohnes (tr. M. 
Christiaens and P. Groult, 1930); Lyra Bel- 
gica, 1 (Eng. tr. C. and F. Stillman, 1950).— 
Gedichte (tr. R. A. SchrOdcr, 1917): Ausge- 
udhlte Gedichte (tr. J. Decroos, 1938); Im 
Kranz der Gezeiten (tr. H. Graef, 1950). 

H. Verriest, Tuintig Vtaanuehe Koppen, II 
(1901); G. L. van Roosbroeck, G. G. The 
mystic poet 0/ Flanders (1919): A. Walmve, 
net leven van G. G. (a vols, 1923-24); U. van 
den Voorde, G. C. (1926); B. Verhoeven, G. G. 
(*930); A. Ver^vey, ‘G. G.’, in Leiding, I 
(1930); F. Baur, Vit G.'sLevenen Werkii^yd); 
H. Rolimd Holst, G. G. (1931); R< F. Lissens, 
flet impressionisme in de Vlaamsehe letterkunde 
(<934): Guamicri, G. G., vita del poeta e 

saggio delle sue poesie (1941); W. Willems, 
G. G. (2944); A. Vcmicylcn, De Vlaamse Let- 
leren van G. tot heden (1949). R.F.L. 

Glia*anl: see Qa’ani. 

Ghalib, Asaoullah KhAn (*^ni 1796; 
tDelhi 1869), one of the leading literary 
figures at the court of Bahadur Shah, last 
Mogul emperor of Delhi. He was the 
author of many iimovations in Urdu prose 
and poetry. He was the first to use Urdu 
instead of Persian as the medium of corres¬ 
pondence with his friends, and he is looked 

30 * 


on as the founder of standard Urdu literary- 
prose. He felt the necessity of finding a 
wider sphere than the ghazal as a form 
of poetry, and paved the way for his 
distinguished pupil .\ltaf Husain Hali of 
Panipat. H.G.R. 

Ghazali, Muhammad; see Qazali. 

Gherardi, Giovanni, known as Giovanni 
DA Prato (•Prato c. 1367; fFlorence 1442/ 
46), Italian poet; Lector Dantis in Florence 
from 1417 to 1425. His writings, of which 
II Paradiso degli Alberti is the most 
interesting, abound in echoes of Dante, 
Petrarch and Boccaccio. 

11 Paradiso degli Alberti, ed. A. Wcsselofskt- 
(1867). 

F. Novati, ‘G. G. da Prato', in Misc. 
fiorent. di erudiz. e stor.. i (1866) 

P.McN. 

Gherardi del Testa, Tommaso (•Terric- 
ciola di Pisa 1818; fPistoia 1881). Italian 
novelist and pla>-ivright. Remembered 
chiefly for his comedies, some of which are 
still acted, Gherardi succumbed to the 
influence of French drama and left little 
that was original, except perhaps La caritd 
pelosa, Le coscienze elastiehe (1S61) and II 
vero blasone (1S62). 

Teatro eomieo dell’avvocato T. G. del T. 
(4 vola, 1856-83). 

I. Sanesi, La Commedia, 2 (1935). B.R. 

Ghica, Ion, Bey of Samos (•Bucharest 
16 VIII 1816; C01847 Sasha MatTos; 
fGhergani 1897), Rumanian scholar and 
politician, wrote many scientific and polit¬ 
ical works but it is his Scrisoriie cdtre 
Alecsandri (1884) which entitle him to a 
place in Rumanian literature. His aim 
was to show in a literary garb the historical 
truths of the period benvecn 1821 and the 
union of the principalities (1859). 

Coup d'teil sur Vital actuel de la Valaehie 
(*835); Poids de la Moldo-Valackie dans la 
question d'Orient (1835); Derniere occupation 
des principautis (1853); Convorbiri economice 
(S pts, 1S66); Serisori/e cdtre Alecsandri {1884; 
and ed. 1887; 3rd ed. 4 vols, 1905); Aminfire 
din pribegte dupd 1848 (1890). 

C. I. Istroti, Aetivitaua stUnfifica a lui 
I. G. (1902); P. V. Hanes, Studii de Literatura 
romSna, I (1910): N. Gcorgescu-Tistu, I. G. 
scriitorul (1935). A.V.VV. 

Ghistelc, CoRNELis van, alias Talpa or 
DE Mol (•Antwerp c. 1520 ?; fafter 1570), 
Dutch poet in the Rederijker tradition, a 
weaver by trade. As factor of the Cham¬ 
ber of Rhetoric' De Goudsbioem ’ he wrote 
several dramas (Van Eneas en Dido, Von 
Hero en Leander etc.); the classical subjects 
and even more their realism and eroticism 
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hear witness to the renaissance spirit. He from these he was attracted to French 


also wrote poems in Latin and translated 
from Ovid, Terence, Virgil, Sophocles 
(Afttigoue, cd. J. Grictens. 1922) and 
Horace. 

J. A. \A‘arp. in Tijdschr. Ncdcrl. T. en Lett., 
20 (1900); \V. van ICeghem, in VersJ. Med. 
\’l.namsc Ac. (1941). J.J.M. 

Giacometti, Paolo (•Novi Ligurc 19 III 
1816; tGazzuolo 31 VI11 1882), Italian 
pla>'\vright of prolific output. His work, 
mainly romantic historical and social 
drama, though popular in his own day, is 
that of a professional rather than an artist. 
His best known plays are Eliznbetta^ 
Regina D'lftglulcerra (1853) and // Poeta e 
la Ballerina (1841). 

Teatro setUo (4 vols, 1857-63). 

G. Cosictti, La Cofnpagnia Reate Sarda e il 
teatro dal 7821 al 1S53 (1893); G. Grimaldi 
Crosse. P. G, ncUa viia e nelU opo'e (1916). 

N.K.W. 

Giacomino da Verona (/I. mid-13th cen- 
tur>0» north Italian religious poet. A 
Franciscan friar, Giacomino wrote two 
poems, the one on the ‘Heavenly Jeru¬ 
salem’, the other on the ‘Infernal Baby¬ 
lon *, of 280 and 340 lines respectively. The 
monorhymed quatrains run fluently; but 
arc not othenvise remarkable. 

E. Monaci, Crestomazia iiaL del primi stcoU 
(1912); C. Dionisotti and C. Grayson, Early 
ludieot Texts (1949). 

C. Bertoni, U Duecenta (2nd cd. 1930); L. 
Russo, Ridrattiedisegmstorici^ 111 (1951). 

K.F. 

Giacomino Pugliesc {fi. c, 1200-50), 
Italian poet of the Sicilian School (q.v.). 
Nothing is known of his life. The 8 love- 
poems ascribed to him are remarkably 
fresh and clear; he is 7>erhap8 the most 
genuine poet of the school. One may note 
his use, in one of the poems, of the 
‘ popular ’ contrasto-form— a kind of amor* 
ous altercation. 

Le Rifne di G, P*, cd, M. Santaogelo {1937); 
E. Monaci, Crestomazia itaL dei primS secoli 
(1912); C. Dionisotti and C. Grayson, Early 
Italian Texts (1949). 

V. Dc Bartholomacis, Primer di della liriea 
d'arte in Italia (1943); G» Bertoni, Il Duecenio 
(2nd ed. 1930). KJ. 

Giacosn, Gsuseppb (•Colleretto ParelU, 
now Pe<^ea, Aosta 2t X 1847; IX 
1906), Italian writer of vcrsotilc genhis 
with a personal preference for the theatre. 
The friend of Dc Amicis and BoHo his 
success began with plays in verse on 
pseudo-medieval subjects in the romantic 
style, e^. Uaa pariita a (1873); 


naturalism, producing I Tristi Amari 
(1888), considered by many his best work, 
and finally to Ibsen. Though his w*ork 
often lacks thought or passion, much of it 
is animated by a love of beautiful things 
far removed from reality. His N<fvetle t 
Paesi voldostani (1886) and other works are 
still read and he w'as part author of the 
librettos of Puccini’s La Bohhne, Tosco and 
Madam Butterfly. 

Teatro in prosa e in verst di C. C., cd. 
Casanova fn.d.). 

S. SciuCo, G. G. € la sua opera (1910); I^ 

Letturo, to (1906). N.K.W. 

Giamboni) Bono (•c. 1230; 1300), 

Florentine prose-writer. A Iaw}*er by pro¬ 
fession, he, with Brunette Latini, %vas the 
chief Italian prose-translator of his cen¬ 
tury. He made versions of Oroshis, of 
Latini’s Trdsor, of The Art of War of F, 
Vegetius and of minor medieval works of 
edificauon. He wrote also an original 
Introduction to the Virtues. His prose is 
admired for elegance and precision. 

DcUe Storie de P, Orosio, cd. F. Tassi (1649); 
U Tesoro di D. L. volgarizzato da B. G., tA. 
Gaiter (1878-83}; ibr other works see £. 
Proto, in Studi mcdtevali, 3 (1908), and L. 
hlannucci, in Studi di filologia rocnanra, 9. 

S. Dcbcnedetti, ‘B. G.\ in Studi mcdievali, 
4 (1913); G- Bcitooi, // Dxitetnlo C2nd ed. 
1930). K.F. 

GiambuUari» Pier F^iancbbco (•Floienoc 
^405* \ibid. 24 VIll 155s), Italian his¬ 
torian and man of letters, wrote the fust 
European history in Italian—a work of 
greater stylistic elegance than historical 
value—end n grammar of Florentine 
usqge^ which he championed in the con- 
tempoxary language controversy^ 

Histma deWBuro^ (from a.d. 887 to 947, 
nnfimsbed), ed. mrtoli <15^), A. Mortara 
<i8t2), A. Gotti (1856), G. Marangoni (1910); 
// Geila (1546) ; Be Ui Kngua Ate si parla e ecrive 
in Firenze (X5$i). 

G. Kimer, Sxdla rtmia delVEuropa di 
P. F. G. (1689); C. Vallacca, La vita t le opert 
di P, F. G. (1898); G. L. LuzaatOj L'ArU di 
P. G. <1934). P.McN. 

Ginnsd del Rlcevutiy Lapo (•Florence 
c. 1270; fe. 1330), Italian poet. A notary 
by profession, he was a friend of Caval¬ 
canti and Dante and t$ mentioned by the 
latter in a famous soiuiet and in De Vtdg. 
Ei. His oum verse (f6 poenu* mostly 
canzom and batlate) is average s^natimo 
(q.v.) in style and <liGtion; mote 
hearted than Cavalcanti, less penaive* at 
ooume, than Dante—^yet reseoihling the 
latter^s Vila Nupvq in its repreatsxtatiOD e£ 
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the donna as ‘beatific*, more perhaps than 
the verse of any other member of the 
Rfoup. 

Rime de L, G, t di Gianni Al/ani, ed. li. 
l-^amma, Lanciano» Carabba (1912); RimaiCfn 
del dolte stil not o, ed. L. Di Benedetto (1939). 

F. Ficurelli, // doUe stil noio (1933); F. 
Biondolillo, Dante creatore del d. st. n. (1937). 

K.F. 

Giannone, Pietko (^Ischitella 7 V 1676; 
fTurin 7 III 1748), Italian historian. 
Jurist; a follower of Vico; excommunicated 
(1723), he lived in exile (Vienna, Venice, 
Geneva) and died after 13 years in prison. 
Giannone wrote the Storia civile del Ref^no 
di Napoli (1723), a comprehensive survey 
of Neapolitan history, advocating secular 
government and opposing the political 
pretensions of the papacy. Other works 
include an autobiography and the Triregno, 
a critical examination of Catholic dogma. 

Storia civiU del Regno di Napoli (4 vob, 
1723; 11 vob, 1823); // Triregno, cd, Parente 
(3 vols, 1940); La Vita di P, G., ed. Nicotini 

(roos). 

F. Nicolini, Gli sertiti e la fortune del G. 
(1913) and Le teorie politiche di P. G. (1915); 
L. Marini, P. G» e U giannomsmo a Napoli net 
Settecento (1950). M.W. 

Giannotti^ Donato (^Florence 27 XI 
1492; fRoiric 27 XII 1573), Italian writer. 
Secretary to republican, exile from Medi* 
cean, Florence, he advocated for his native 
city the govemo mis to of his admired 
Venice in political writings which display 
acute analysis if restricted vision. 

Opere politiche e Utterarie, ed. F. L. Polidori 
(2 vob, 1850). 

1 . Sanesi, La vita e F^era di D, G. (1889); 
E. Zanoni, D. G. nella vita e negli rcn'//i (1900). 

P.McN. 

Gibbon, Edward (•Putney 27 IV I 737 ; 
fLondon 16 1 X794), English historian. 
The greatest of historians, Gibbon is also, 
thanks to his Autobiography, the best 
known. It describes his removal to 
Lausanne after his conversion to Roman 
Catholicism at Oxford, and his abortive 
lovc^aff^r (‘ I sighed as a lover, I obeyed as 
a son*); his subsequent service with the 
HampsUre militia, which was * not useless 
to the historian of the Roman Empire*; 
and his momentous visit to Rome in 1764. 
Gibbon’s residence in Switzerland had 
given him a cosmopolitan outlook and he 
wrote with equal case in French and £ng« 
lish. Even more than the wide reading 
and exact scholarship by which he pre¬ 
pared himself for his life’s work, his style 
has ensured his lasting fame. Its delibera¬ 
tion and formality arc in keeping with 


the massiveness of his theme, while his 
innuendo and irony, with the urbanity of 
the 18th centur>% play especially upon 
religious subjects, ‘sapping a solemn creed 
with solemn sneer*. 

Essai sur Fptude de la lAithaluye (1761; 
Eng. ir. 1764); Critical Observations on the 
Sixth Book of the Aeneid (1770); The History 
of the Decline and Fall of the Roman Empire 
(I, 1776; 11 and III, 1781; IV, V, VI, 1788; 
ed. J. B. Bury, 7 vols, 1896-1900 ).—MisceL 
laneous Works, ed. Lord Sheffield (2 vob, 
1796)* ed. J. B. Bur>' (1907); The Autobio^ 
graphies of E. G., ed. J. Murray (1896); The 
Memoirs of die Life of E. G., cd. G. Birkbeck 
Hill (1900, standard ed.); Letters, cd. R. E. 
Prothcro (a voU, 1896); Journal, cd. D. M. 
Low (1929). 

J. C. IVlorison, G. (1878); G. M. Young, 
E. G. (1932); E. Blundcn, E, G. and his Age 
(Arthur Skenip Memorial Lecture, 1935); 
R. B. Mowat, G. (1936); D. M. L^w, E. G. 
(1937); J- E. Norton, A Bibliography of the 
Works of E, G. (1940). R.F. 

Giese> Franz (•xMunster 21 XII 1845; 
fNeuss 9 XI 1901), Low German collector 
and writer of anecdotes centred round one 
Franz Essink, a citizen of MQnster in West¬ 
phalia ; they were later continued by 
Landois. 

Franz Essink, sin Ltduen un Driven as aolt 
Aidnstersk Kind (1874). G.C. 

Giesler-Anneke, Mathilde Franziska 
(•Lcrchenhauscn, Westphalia 3 IV 1817; 
003 VI 1847 Fritz Anneke; f^I^hvaukcc, 
Wise. 25 XI 1884), German-American suf¬ 
fragist and author. Originally a pious 
Roman Catholic she became a freethinker 
and a pioneer of feminism. After the 
Baden revolution of x 848 the Annekes had 
to flee to the United States where she con¬ 
tinued her work for women’s suffrage. 

Das Weib im Konflikt mit den sozialen Per- 
hditm'ssen (1846); ‘Memoiren einer Fniu aus 
dem Badisch-Pnbischen Feldzug’, ed. A. B. 
Faust, in Americana Cermanica, 20 (1918). 

G. H. Genzmer, in DicU Am, Biog,, VII 

(i93x)- ER* 

Gifford^ Humfrey (JI, 1580), English poet 
and translator, possibly schoolmaster at 
Barnstaple, and probably second son of 
Anthony Gifford of Holsbury. Hb felici¬ 
tous verse and readable prose may have 
been known to Shakespeare. He is re- 
mmiscent of Chaucer, the Italians and the 
Mirror for Magistrates* 

A Posit ^ GiUofiotcers (1580); Complete 
Poems and Ttanslatians in Prose, ed. A. B. 
Grosan(i875), ed. F. J. Har\xy Darton(f933). 

B.L.J. 
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GifTord, William (•IV 1756; 

31 XII 1826), English man of letters, editor 
of Quarterly Review from its inception by 
anti-radicals, 1809. An adherent of the 
old school in literature, he bitterly criti¬ 
cized rising writers, published an attack on 
Keats^s Endynrion in 1819 and earned the 
hatred of Hozlitt. 

Baviad and Maeviad (satires pub. tog. 
1797); Epxsilt to Peter Pindar (1800); Perseus 
(1821, verse tr.). 

R. B. Clark, Li/e (1931); C. C. Southey, 
Life and Correspondence of Robert Southey 
(6 vols, 1849-50; for light on GifTord as 
editor); Hazlitt, Spirit of the Age (for bitter 
attack on Gifford, 1825). R.M.H. 

GigU» Girolamo (*Siena 14 X 1660; 
fRome 4 I 1722), Italian dramatist. 
Academician; professor of Tuscan letters, 
Siena; exiled (1717); a precursor of Gol¬ 
doni in theatrical reform. Radically op¬ 
posed to all hypocrisy, Gigli composed 
satirical comedies in the French classical 
style, notably Don Pilone (17x1), in imita¬ 
tion of Moli^re’s Tartuffe, and the farcical 
Sorcllina di Don Pilone (17x2). Other 
works include miscellaneous verse, satirical 
prose and the Vocabolario cateriniano 
1717), a dictionary defiantly asserting the 
superiority of Sienese over the Florentine 
dialect. 

Scritti satirici in prosa e in verso^ cd. Btanchi 
(1865); // Gazsettino, cd. Allodoli (1913); 
Vocabolario cateriniano, cd. Fanfani (t866).— 
Opere (3 vols, 1797-98, incomplete). 

F. Favillo, G. G. senese nella xnta e nelle 
opere (1907). M.W. 

Glloni, *Abd al Qadir (^Nif (Giian) 
1077 P; fBaghdad xi66?), founder of the 
first great Moslem mystic brotherhood. 
Me went to Baghdad in X095 where he 
studied law and philology* In 1127 he 
started preaching and by 1134 was so popu¬ 
lar that a convent was built for him by 
private subscription. Other convents soon 
recognized his authority, which after his 
death (sometimes through only loosely con¬ 
nected congregations) spread over the 
entire Moslem world. 

His works consist mainly of sermons 
(some of the best in Islamic literature), 
prayers and treatises on ritual and ethics— 
notably his famous Sufi manual Al 
The style is usually free of technicalities 
and the spirit one of toleration and philan¬ 
thropy. The Qadiri order was generally 
progressive and unfanatical. 

Al Ghunya Lutdlibi Tariq al Haqq (1871); 
Al Path al Rabbani (1884); Hinb BcumIt al 
Khairdt (x886); Al Fuyudat al Rabbaniya 
(1886). 


L. Rinn, Marabouts et Khouan (1884); A. 
Le Chatelicr, Conftiries Mxmdmanes du Hejaz 
(1887); O. Depont and X. Coppolani, Con- 
Jrhies RelxgUmet Mxmdmanes (1897); D. S. 
Margoliouth, * Abd al Qadir al Djili’, in Ency. 
of Islam, I (1913); H. A. Rose, Tlxe Dervishes 
(1927). W.A.el K. 

Gilbert, Gabriel (•c. 1610; fc. 1680), 
French dramatist and poet. Among his 
patrons were Richelieu and queen Chris¬ 
tina of Sweden, who appointed him her 
resident in Paris (1657). He used his 
moderate talent in composing light verse 
and a series of romantic tragedies and 
tragi-comcdics. 

T^Uphonte (1641); Hypolite ou Garfon i«- 
sensible (1647); S^iramis (1647); Mort 
d'Arrie et de Pitus (1659); Theaghte (1662); 
Let Amours d'Ovide (1663); H^o et Liandre 
(1667). 

E. J. Pellet, A Forgotten French Drematist^ 
G. G. (Paris, 1931). G.B. 

Gilbert^ Sir Humfrey (•Compton, nr 
Dartmouth; 001578/79 ? daughter of John 
Aucher; foff the Azores 9 IX 1583), Eng¬ 
lish soldier, statesman, seaman, pioneer- 
colonist, famed for his efforts to find the 
north-west passage, whose tract Queen 
Elizabeth*s Academy (1572) suggests much 
that was obtained by Bodley and, later, 
London University. 

Queene Elizabethes Achademy^ repr. Early 
Eng. Text Soc., Ex. Scr. (1869); A Discourse of 
Discoverie for a neto Passage to Cataia (1576), 
cd. C. Staffer (1903). B.L.J. 

Gilbert, Nicolas-Joseph Laurent (•Fon- 
tcnay-le-Chfiteau, Vosges 1751; 

12 XI 1780), French poet. The pathos of 
his elegiac verse caused him to be claimed 
as a forerunner of the romantics. His 
hatred of the anti-religious rationalism of 
his century breaks out in his satirical poems 
Le Dix^huitiime siicU (1775) and Mon 
Apologie (1778). His early death was 
caused by a riding accident. 

(Etwres compUus (1823); (Buvres choisieSf ed. 
P. Perret (1882). 

A. de Vigny, Stella (1832, his life romanti¬ 
cized); E. Loffay, Le p^lte G. (1898). G 3 . 

Gilbert) Sir William Schwenck (•Lon¬ 
don 28 XI 1836; ooLucy Agnes Turner; 
tHarrow We^d 29 V 1911), English 
dramatist and humorous verse writer. 
Having achieved success with his skittish 
verses (The Bab Ballads, 1869) and several 
comedies and burlesques, he entered into 
the famous partnership with (Sir) Arthur 
Sullivan the musician, writing the witty, 
satirical, delightfully absurd librettos for 
the most popular light operas of the 
century. 
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H.M.S. Pinafore (prod. 1878); The Pirates 
of Penzance (1879); Patience (1881); The 
Mikado (1885); The Gondoliers (1889). 

W. Archer, English Dramatists of Today 
(1882); E. A. BrouTie, W. S. G, (1907); L. 
Baily, The Gilbert and Sullivan Book (1952). 

RA.S..J. 

GUdas (•c. 500; tS7o), Romano-British 
historian, author of the De Excidio et Con- 
questu Britanniae (e. 547), a primary but 
unreliable document for early English 
history. 

Ed. T. Mommsen in Mon. Germ, hist., auct. 
antiq.f 13 (1898); Migne, Patr, Lat.^ 69. 

F. M. Stenton, Anglo-Saxon England (2nd 

ed. 1947). R.W.B. 

GildoDi Charles (•Gillingham, Dorset 
1665 - I ®t688; fLondon ? 1724), English 
dramatist, critic, editor and writer of much 
miscellaneous prose and verse of varying 
quality and importance. A Roman Catholic 
and at Douay (1677), Gildon later became 
a deist. Conflict with Pope earned him a 
disparaging judgment with which he is 
still encumbered. If his original ability* is 
weak, he shows strength in his understand- 
ing of the literary standards of his time, 
and his Life of Betterton (1710) saj*s much 
worth saying on the contemporary theatre. 
His criticism of Shakespeare is not neglig¬ 
ible, and he was associated with open 
praise of Milton, editing Miscellaneous 
Letters (1694). B.L.J. 

/.etters and Essays (1694), 2 essays repr. in 
W. II. Durham, Critical Essays 1700^2$ 
(1915); The Lives and characters of the EngliA 
Dramatick Poets (1C99); Complete Aft of 
Poetry (2 vols, 1718) part repr. in W. H. Dur¬ 
ham above; The Life ... of Mr Daniel Defoe 
(1719), repr. P. Dottin (i 9 * 3 > with biog.). 

J.R.B. 

Giles of Rome (•Rome 1246/47; fAvig- 
non 22 II 1316), philosopher, pupil of 
Thomas Aquinas; prior-general of the 
Augustinian Order (1292) and bishop of 
Bourges (1295). He wrote commentaries 
on Aristotle, Peter Lombard and Porphyry 
as well as political treatises which had a 
widespread influence. 

G. Boflico, Saggio di hibliografia Egidiana 
(1911); U. Oxiita and G. BofKto, Un trattato 
inedito di B. Colonna (1908); U. Mariani, 
Serittori PoUiiei Agostinsani del see^ XIV (1927}. 

R.R.R. 

Gillcs de Paris {fl. 1200), author of a 
Latin poem, the Carolinus, on the virtues 
of Charlemagne, which he presented to 
prince Louis, son of Philip Augustus. 

H. P. Delaborde, ^Note sur le Carclistus de 
G« de P/, in Milastges Emile Chatelain (1910). 

FJX.R. 


GIL V ZArATE 

Gilles le Vinier (fArras 13 XI 1252), 
French lyric poet. Mentioned in 1225 as 
canon of Lille and official of Arras; canon 
of Arras in 1234. Six of his poems (ed. A. 
Metcke, 1906), metrically ingenious and in 
a light and graceful style, are extant. 

A. Guesnon, Redierches biegraphiques sw lei 
troisvhes arUsiens (1894). F.W. 

Gilm 2u Rosenegg, Hermann von 
(•Innsbruck i XI 1812; tLinz 31 V 1864), 
Austrian poet. Striving for political 
awakening in the Tirol, he attracted offi¬ 
cial disfavour by his passionate anti- 
jesuitical verse. His love-poems and 
lyrics reveal a sensitive ear and eye. 

Tiroler Schutsenleben (1863); Gedichte (2 
vols, 1864; scl. tr. J. G. Lcggc, R)iyme and 
Revolution in Germany, 1917).— Gesamtaus- 
gabe, cd. R. Greinz (1895); Fcmilien- und 
Freundesbriefe, ed. M. Ncckcr (1913). 

A. D6iTcr, Gilnu Weg und Weisen (1924). 

H.A.P. 

Gilpin, William (•nr Carlisle 4 VI 1724; 
oor. X7S4 Margaret Gilpin; fBoldre 5 IV 
1804), English author. His poetical and 
reflective accounts of his travels in Eng¬ 
land, illustrated by his own aquatint en¬ 
gravings, set a fashion for picturesque 
travel-books, satirized in Dr Syntax. 

Observations on the River Wye and several 
parts of South Wales (ijSi ; followed by similar 
works on Cumberland, Westmorland, Scottish 
Highlands, Isle of Wight, West of England); 
Remarks on Forest Scenery and other Woodlarul 
Vieui (1790); Life of Latimer (1755; followed 
by lives of Wycliffe, Cobham, Huss, Jerome of 
Prague, Zisca); Essay on Prints (1768); Lec¬ 
tures on Chur A Catechism (1779). 

Warner, Literary Recollections. Original 
Letters from W. G. (1817). R.M.H. 

Gil y Carrasco, Enrique (•Villafranca 
del Bierzo, Ledn 1825; fBerlin 2846), 
Spanish novelist and poet. He studied 
law and the humanities; entered diplom¬ 
acy; was a friend of Espronceda and Hum¬ 
boldt. Though a fine, delicate poet he is 
mainly known for El seHor de Bembibre 
(2844, new cd. 1920), considered the best 
romantic novel in Spanish. Much of its 
charm is due to its lyrical qualities. The 
subject centres round the Order of the 
Templars in Spain. 

Obras (2 vols, 1883).—£*/ StHor de Bem¬ 
bibre, Eng. tr. G. W. Gethcn and L. Veaho as 
The Mystery of Bierzo Valley (1938). 

J. M. Goy, E. G. Su vida y sus eseritos 
(1924). R.M.N. 

GU y Zfirate> Antonio (•Real Sitio de 
San Ildefonso 1793; fMadrid t86i), 
Spanish playwright. He studied science 
at the Sorborme; became professor of 
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French and an academician; and inter- 
vcnecl in politics. His first plays were of 
a neo-classical French pattern but under 
romantic influence he evolved towards 
historical drama. His Carlos II was a dis¬ 
guised political attack ai^ainst reactionary 
Spain. His fame died with him. 

Ohras dramoticos (Paris, 1850 ).—ano 
desptUs dc la boda (1826); Blanca de Dorbon 
(*835); Don Tri/6n o todo dintro (1841); 
Carlos //, cl hechiiado (1844); Guzmdn el 
Bueno (1847). 

MarquiC's de Valmnr, *Don A. G. y Z*, in 
Aut. Dram. Conte^np, (1883). R.M.N. 

Ginsbergs Mordechai Aharon (*Salant 
3 XII 1795; fVilna s XI 1846), Hebrew 
essayist. Ginsberg's main contribution to 
the Jewish ' enlightenment ^ was to make 
general knowledge accessible to the Jewish 
community by translating history and 
geography into Hebrew. In his autobio¬ 
graphy Aviezer he gave a candid and 
startling description of his childhood and 
youth. Y.H. 

Gioberti^ Vicenzo (Turin s IV 1801; 
tParis 26 X 1852), Italian patriot^ philo¬ 
sopher and author whose plans for reform 
embraced most aspects of Italian life. 
Exited in 1833 for his adherence to Maz- 
zini» he returned in 1848 and became a 
minister and president of the council under 
Carlo Alberto. In 1849 he w'as sent as 
Piedmontese envoy to the French govern¬ 
ment and then retired from active politics, 
devoting the rest of his life to political 
propaganda. As a philosopher Gioberti 
was independent of systems, and the work 
which first brought him fame, // Primato 
morale e civile degli Italiani (1843), antagon¬ 
ized Mazzini and his followers almost as 
much as it encouraged Italian patriots of 
more moderate tendencies; it also brought 
him the open hostility of the Jesuits. The 
controversy which ensued led to various 
polemical writings culminating in // Rinno- 
vamento civile d'ltalia (1851) in which he 
modified certain ideas expressed m the 
Primato. Gioberti is least well known for 
his literary work, but his acquaintance 
with Leopardi and Manzoni encouraged 
an independence which is at its best in his 
satires. 

Le opere di V. G. (1851); Le opere postumt di 
V. G. (1855-63); Epistolario di V. G. (1938); 
/ Carteggi di V. G., cd. L. Madaro (n.d.); 
Edizione nazionaU (32 vols, 1938 ff.). 

G. Saitta, 11 pertsiero di V. G. (1927); C. 
Sgroi, VEstetica e la critica letleraria di V. G. 
(1921); A. Bruers, Roma net pemiero del G. 
(> 93 S)» R- Freschi, UAzione politiea di G. 
(193s). N.K.W, 


Giordani^ Pietro (•Piacenza 1 I 1774; 
tParma 2 IX 1848), Italian patriot whose 
liberal ideas led to continual persecution 
and exile. The friend of Cappont, Monti 
and Leopardi, his great sensitivity broke up 
many of his friendships. His output was 
considerable but fragmentary because of 
his impatience and mcticulousness, con¬ 
sisting mainly of short works on a variety 
of subjects, many of them unfinished. 
Italian prose of the period owes much to 
his reforming zeal though he ^vas exces¬ 
sively preoccupied with form. His Epi^ 
graft brought him well-deser>'ed fame# 

Opere (1854-63); Le leltere di P. G., cd. G. 
Fcrretti (1937, incomplete). 

S. Fermi, Saggi giordaniani (1915); S. 
Fermi, *Rasscgna giordaniana’, in Boll. stor. 
piacentino (n.d.); Prose Illustre delVOttocento 

(1939). N.K.W. 

Giordano da Piaa, or da Rivalto (•Pisa 
c. 1260; tPiacenza 19 VIII 1311), Italian 
preacher. A fervent Thomist, he studied 
at Pisa and at the Dominican schools of 
Bologna and Paris. Widely travelled in 
France, Germany and England he taught 
at Santa Maria Novella, Florence and at 
Pisa. Fra Giordano's Prediche are trans¬ 
criptions by an unknown hand of his biblical 
discourses. Though often abridged they 
arc an eloquent and important testimony 
of the church and piazza preaching tradi¬ 
tion. 

Prediche inediie del Beato Giordano da 
Ri'ro/to, recilate in Firenze dal 2302 cl X505, 
ed. Narducci (1867); Misiici del Duecento e del 
Trecento, ed. Levasti (1935; selections). 

A. Galletti, ‘Fra G. da P,’, in Giom. stor. 
lett. ital., 31 and 33 (1898-99) and VElo- 
quenzQ (1938); N. Sapegno, 11 Trecento (i 945 f 
with biblio.). M.W. 

Giovaimi Fiorcntijio> (Ser) 2 4th-cen- 
tury Florentine narrative writer; life ob¬ 
scure. In exile (?) at Dovadola (Forll) he 
composed // Pecorone (1378), a collection 
of 50 comic, tragic and licentious novelU 
set in a framework suggested by the 
casneron. The talc of Giannetto (IV.x) 
contains elements found later in Shakes¬ 
peare's Merchant of Venice^ including the 
bond with a Jew for a pound of flesh and 
the wooing of a lady at Belmont. 

// Pecorone di r. Giovanni Fiorentinot ed. 
Battaglia (1943); Narratori del Trecento^ ed. 
N. Sapegno (1954). . 

F. Novati, ‘ Ser Giovanni del Pecorone , in 
Giom. stor. lett. ital., 29 (1892); E. Gorra, *11 
Pecorone', in Studi di crit. lett. (1892): N. 
Sapegno, // Trecento (2945; with biblio.). 

M.W. 
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Giovio, Paou> (•Como 19 IV 1483; 
fFlorence 10 XII 1552), Italian historian. 
A widely travelled eye-witness of many 
notable events, he was raised to the 
episcopate under papal patronage. His 
magnum opidSy the history of his own times, 
is a model of renaissance style. 

llistoriarum sui Ump<jris tibri XLV (pub. 
t 55 ^Si» *st JO books were never written; 
covers period 1494-1547) ; Optra otnnm (1578). 

L. Rovclli, I/Opera storica < ortutica di P, C. 
(1928); B. Croce, Cortteriazioni criticht^ 3rd 
scries (1932)- 

Giraldi, Giambattista Cinzio (♦Ferrara 
1504; -^ibid. IS 73 )> Italian man of leUcrs. 
He became a tcaci^r of natural philosophy 
at the uniyersiry of Florence and in 1541 
succeeded Celio Calc^nt in the chair of 
belles-lettres* He moved to Mondovi, 
Turin and Pavia, where he occupied the 
chair of riictoric until his death. As a 
dramatist he favoured the trends, asso¬ 
ciated with Speroni, towards the reform 
of the theatre on Aristotelian lines, while 
himself advocating the imitation of 
Seneca’s tragedies. He aimed to use the 
horror of his themes to effect an Aristo¬ 
telian catharsis, but for Christian and 
Catholic ends. His Orbecche (1541) is 
considered the first modem tragedy on the 
classical pattern to have been performed in 
Italy. The Ecatommiti, begun in 1528 and 
published in 1565, is a collection of 130 in¬ 
different tales, written with a moralizing, 
counter-reformist slant. It was translated 
into French and Spanish and supplied 
directly or indirectly the plots of Shake¬ 
speare’s Measure for Measure and Othello. 
He also wrote a moralizing epic poem, 
Ereole (1557), two treatises on the com¬ 
position of dramas and novels, and a 
pastoral poem of classical inspiration, 
EgU(isso ?). 

TrogedU (1583); Diseorsi (1554); Eng. tr* 
of some tales in T. Roscoc, Italian NovelUu 
(*825). 

L. Berths de Dcsaucdle, B. G. (1920) ; C. 
Guerrieri Crocetti, C. B. G. eii pemiero critieo 
del secato XVI (1932). C.P.B. 

Giraldl^ Giclio Gregorio, latinized 
Lilius Gregorius Gyraldus (•Ferrara 14 VI 
1479; tRomc II 1552)9 Italian poet and 
humanist. ApostoUc protonotary under 
Leo X and Clement VII, he published 
Latin poems and works of accurate 
scholarship, of which the dialogues De 
poetis nostrorum tanporum are of consider¬ 
able value and interest. 

Pcimata (1536); IMii Gregorii Gyraldi Per^ 
rarunsis Opera Omnia (2 volt, Leiden, 1696); 
De poetis noitrorum temporum, ed* K. Wotke 
(*894). 


V. Kosti, 'Per la cronoloiria c tl testo dci 
dialoghi di L.. G. G.*, in Giom. stor. lett. ital., 
37 (19^1) i !*• L. Schocll, ' Les mythologistcs 
italiens dc la Renaissance ct la po^ic ^lisabe- 
thainc\ in Rev. dc Lin, Comp., 4 (1924). 

P.McN. 

Giraldus Cambrensis (•Manorbicr, 
Pembs. e. 1145-47; fi^sj?), Norman- 
Wclsh traveller and autobiographer, who 
belonged to the de Barri family. He was 
nominated to the see of St David s in 1176. 
This aroused the wath of Henr)' II because 
he had not been consulted. In 1185 
Gerald was sent with prince John to Ire¬ 
land; and in 1188 he accompanied arch¬ 
bishop Baldwin on a preaching crusade 
through Wales. The archbishop rejected 
him for the sec of St David’s in 1198 on 
the ground that the king would not approve 
of any relative of the Welsh princes in that 
office. He visited Rome in 1199, 1201, 
1203 and 1207. \Mien he saw that he 
could expect no real support from Rome 
he became reconciled with the king and 
archbishop. Gerald’s independence of 
mind and his strong prejudices are ob¬ 
vious in his writings. His narrative style 
is racy and humorous, but he can also be 
both eloquent and forceful. His autobio¬ 
graphical works are of the greatest interest. 

Opera, cd. Brewer, Dimock and Warner (8 
vols, 1861-91); The Itinerary of Archbishop 
Baldtcin through Wales, tr. R. Colt Hoare (a 
vols, 1806); The Irish History . . ., tr. J. 
Hooker (1587). 

H. Owen, Gerald the Welshman (1904); 
G. C. Coulton and F. P. Magoun, *G. C. and 
Indo-Germanic Philology*’, in Speculum, 1 
(1924); T. R. Phillips, Notes on G. 0.(1924); 
F. M. Powickc, ^Genild of Woles*, in John 
Rylands Libr. Bull., XII (1928); U. T. Holmes, 

* Gerald the Naturalist’, in Speculum, XI; 
W. Klcinckc, ^Das Liber de Principis Instruc- 
lionc in Englische Furstenspiegel (1937); 
Thomas Jones, Gerallt Gymro (1947), M6n us 

• . . (1949, in Welsh), 'Gerald the Welshman’s 
Itinerary . . . in Jour. Nat. Lib. Woles, 6 

(*949-50)- C.P. 

Girard d'Amlens, 13th-century French 
poet. His production is extensi>’e, parti¬ 
cularly the immense Charlemagne (1290 ?), 
written in imitation of Adenet le Roi. His 
commonplace Escanor (1280?), dedicated 
to queen Eleonor of Castile, is the latest 
Arthurian verse romance in date. hMiadn 
(1286?) tells in facile, monotonous style 
about a magic wooden horse. 

Escanor, ed. H. Michclant (1886). 

G. Paris, ‘ G. d'A.*, in Histoire Littdaire de la 
Frarue, 31 (1893). M.F.L. 

Giseke, Nucoutus Dietrich (*Nemc3- 
Csd, Hungary z IV 1724; fSondershausen, 
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Thuringia 23 II 1765), German poet. Of 
Hungarian descent Giseke was brought up 
in Hamburg and became a pastor. He 
contributed to the Bremer Beitrage. 

Foctisehe M'erke (1767).—K- Spehr, in 
AUgein. ill. Biogr., 9 (1879). H.B.G. 

Gissing, George Robert (•Wakefield 
22X1 1857 ; fStJean-de-Luz 28X11 1903), 
English novelist. Gissing’s education at 
Owens College, Manchester, where he 
showed considerable scholastic and literary 
promise, was cut short by an ill-advised 
love affair and, after visiting America and 
Germany, he settled in London. Miser¬ 
ably poor, married unhappily, subsisting 
precariously by teaching and journalism, 
he gained first-hand experience of the 
squalor and ugliness of slum-life so vividly 
represented in The Nether World (3 vols, 

1889) . The influence of Dickens is appar¬ 
ent in the characterization and melo¬ 
dramatic episodes of his early novels, but 
Gissing’s social criticism bore principally 
upon the psychological implications of the 
evils he saw, and his insight into human 
motive was as powerful as his sense of the 
physical reality of the settings he created. 
Frustration, caused by poverty or by the 
threat of poverty working upon a complex 
nature, is a recurrent theme of his studies 
of both lower- and middle-class life. His 
tone, while serious, is not one of unrelieved 
gloom, for he brought to contemporary 
problems a novelist’s subtlety in por¬ 
traiture, particularly of women, and an 
ability to make failure interesting and 
drabness significant. 

Novels and Short Stories : Workers in the 
Datvn (3 vols, 1880); The Unclassed (3 vols, 
1884); Isabel Clarendon (a vols, 1886); Demos 
(3 vols, 1886); Thyrza {3 vols, 1887); A Life's 
Morning (3 vols, 1888; with intro, by W. 
Plomcr, 1947): The Emancipated (3 vols, 

1890) ; Neiv Grub Street (3 vols, 1891); Deneil 
Quarrier (1892): Dorn in Exile (3 vols, 1892); 
The Odd Women (3 vols, 1893); In the Year of 
jhsbilee (2 vols, 1894): The Paynng Guest {i8gs)] 
Eve's Daruom (1895); Sleeping Fires (1895); 
The Whirlpool (1807); The Town Traveller 
(1898); Human Odds and Ends: Stories and 
Sketches (1898); The Crown of Life (1899); 
Our Friend the Charlatan (1901); Veranilda 
(1904); Will Warburton (1905); The Home of 
Cobtoebs and Other Stories (with intro, by T. 
Scccombe, 1906).— Miscellaneous : Charles 
Dtekens, a Critical Study (1898); By the Ionian 
Sea (1901); The Private Papers of Henry Rye- 
rro/i (1903), ed. C. Chisholm (1953); Letters, 
ed. A. and E. Gissing (1927). 

F. Swinnerton, G. G., a Critical Study 
(1912, 1923); Virginia Woolf, ‘G. G.’, in The 
Common Reader, Second Series (1932); H. G. 
Wells, Experiment in Autobiography (1934): 
S. V. Gapp, G. G., Classidst (1936). R.F. 


Giusti, Giuseppe (•Monsummano nr 
Pescia iz V 1809; fFlorence 31 III 1850), 
Italian patriot and writer. The friend of 
Maiuoni, Capponi and others, Giusti's 
great reputation in his own day as a poet 
has since suffered a decline, partly because 
much of his work was inspired by local 
incidents and minor current events, partly 
because of his own vacillating tempera¬ 
ment. He attacked by turns most schools 
of literary thought, but was unwilling to 
commit himself to any consistent course. 
Giusti himself felt that he had wasted his 
time and could have done better. Never¬ 
theless many of his poems, especially his 
satires, are justly famous and have created 
proverbial Italian characters. Among his 
minor works in prose the Epistolario (1904) 
is the most important as it contains a 
wealth of Tuscan expressions, words and 
idioms. By many of the writers con¬ 
cerned with the ' Questione della lingua’ at 
that time Giusti was considered the finest 
writer of Tuscan prose. 

Tuttigli scritti editi e inediti di G. G. (1924); 
Le poesie di G. G. (1936). 

G. Surra, Indagini sul carattere e suU'arte di 
G. G. (1913); B. Croce, Poeria e non poesia 
(I 93 S)- N.K.W. 

Giustiniany Leonardo (•Venice c. 1388; 
^ibid. 10 XI 1446), Italian poet. An 
accomplished humanist, his graceful lyrics 
in Venetian, popular in metre and con¬ 
ception, were set to music and enjoyed 
enormous vogue, lending his name to light 
lyrics of this genre. 

Poesie edite ed inedite dt L. G., ed. B. Wiese 
(1883). 

M. Dazzi, L. G. poeta popolare d'amore 

(1934)- P.McN. 

Gjtfrwelly Carl Christoffer (*Lands- 
krona 10 II 1731; f Stockholm 26 VIII 
1811), Swedish publisher, best known for 
his paper Den swenska Mercurius (1755- 
6i, 1763-65), containing reports of new 
learned publications. Most came from 
foreign periodicals, but by stressing the 
humanities rather than the then fashion¬ 
able natural sciences, it presaged the 
aesthetic trends of the Gustavian era. His 
manuscripts, particularly his copious cor¬ 
respondence, constitute a main source for 
Swedish cultural history of the later i8th 
century. 

BrefvSxIing (6 vols, 1798-1810); En Stock- 
holmskrSrtika ur C. C. GjSrwells brev 1757-^8, 
ed. O. Syhvan (1920). 

O. Levertin, Frdn Gustav III:s dagar 
(1896); O. Sylwan, Sv. pressenshistoria(^8^f»)‘, 
M. Lanun, Upplysrtittgstideru romantik (2 vols, 
1918-ao). C.H.K. 
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Gladstone, William Ewabt (•Liverpool 
29 XII 1809; 00x839 Catherine Glynne; 
fHawarden ig V 1898), English statesman, 
perhaps the foremost orator of his century, 
whose writings, in addition to those serving 
immediate political ends, show him an 
accomplished literary and theological critic 
and a scholar delighting in Homer. 

StudUs on Homer and the Homeric Age {3 
vols, iSsS); yuventtis Mundi (1869); Homeric 
Synchronism (1876); Primer on Homer (1878); 
Gleanings from Past Years (7 vols, 1879; 8th 
vol. 1890); The State in its Relation xeith the 
Church (1838); Impregnable Rock of Holy 
Scriptxtres (1890); Vatican Decrees in their 
Bearing on Cixni Allegiance (1874); Vaticanism 
Bulgarian Horrors and tlu Questions of 
the East (1876); A Chapter of Autobiography 
(x868); Spetcltes and Public Addresses (2 vols, 
1892-94); G*s Speeches: Descriptive Index and 
Bibliography, cd. A. T. Bassett (19x7); Letters 
of G. to his Wife, ed. A. T. Bassett (1936); 
Correspondence on Church and Religion (2 vols, 
1910); The Queen and Mr G., selection, with 
comm., P. Guedalla (1933). 

F. BurreU, G. (1933); H. C. Wyld, The best 
English . . . together uith notes on Mr G.’s 
pronunciation (1934). R.M.H. 

Glanvill^ Rakuij^ db (fAcre 119^), jus- 
tjciar of England (1x80), doubtful author 
of the Latin Tractatus de Legibtts et Con- 
sueiudinUms Regni Angliae, the earliest 
treatise on English common law, 

Tractatus, ed. G. E. Woodbine (1932; Eng. 
tr. J. Beames, xSza). 

W. S. Holdsworth, A History of English 
Lauf, II (4th ed. 1936). R.W.B. 

Glapthornct Henry (•Whittlesey 28 VII 
1610: 00? Susan?; fafter 1643), English 
dramatist. Little is known of Glap- 
thome^s life, although he was called *one 
of the chiefest poets* of the Caroline age. 
His plays illustrate well the transition from 
the Elizabethan to the Restoration stage. 
His poems resemble those of his friend 
Richard Liovclace. He was prcsi^ably a 
royalist and may have died in the civil war. 

Argalus and Partkenia (1639); The Tragedy 
of Albertus Wallerutein (1639); The Hollander, 
a comedy (1640); Wit in a Constable, a comedy 
(1640 ).—The Plays and Poems of H. G., cd. 
R. H. Shepherd (z vob, 1874). 

J. L. Walter, H. G. (Times Lit. Supp., 19 IX 
1936). J.B.fe. 

Glatlgny^ Joseph Albert Alexandre 
(•LiUebonne ax V 1839; tSivres 16 IV 
1873), French poet, strolling player and 
dramatist. Glatigny is one of the more 
picturesque figures of the pamassian school 
of poets. His early work, Let Vigrtes 
FoUes (1857), shows the influence of 
Banville. 


V ERSE: Les FUchts d*or (1864); GUles et Pas- 
quins (1872); Le Per rouge (1871).— VARIOUS: 
Ltf Jour de VAn d^un Vagabond (1870); 
VlUustre Brizaaer (1873 ).—Poisies completes 

(1879)- 

C. Mcndl^, La LIgende du Parnasse contem- 
porain (1884), C. (1906); J. Reymond, A. G. 
(t 936 ). T.W. 

Gleim, Johann Wilhelm LuDWTC(*Erms- 
leben 2 IV 1719; fHalberstadt 18 II 
1803), German poet. At Halle university 
Gleim met Uz and G6t2, with whom he 
introduced into German literature wine 
and love songs after the manner of 
Anacreon, though intentionally devoid of 
experience. He ser\'cd in the second 
Silesian war in 1744 as a militar>' secretary, 
gaining the knowledge and enthusiasm ex¬ 
pressed in his patriotic and popular 
Krtegslieder von einetn preussischen Crena- 
(1758). From 1747 he lived at 
Halberstadt as the secretary to the cathe¬ 
dral chapter. A friend of Lessing, Gleim 
was a kind and $> 7 npathetic helper of 
young writers. 

Versuch in scherzhaften Liedem (a vols, 
1744); Lieder (1745); Lieder, Fabeln und 
Romartzen (1758); Lieder nach dem Anakreon 
(1766). 

K. Becker, Gletm» Der Grenadier und seine 
Freunde (1929). H.B.G. 

Glickel von Hamein (•Hamburg 1645; 
+ 1724), author of 7 volumes of memoirs, 
written in Old Yiddish, or Judaco-Gcr- 
man. One of the most delightful works in 
the whole range of Jewish literature, it is a 
primary source for the conditions of Jews 
in the 17th century. 

Zihhrortot Marat Glikel Hamit, ed. D. Kauf¬ 
man (1896), Eng. tr. M. Lowenthal (1932). 

J.S. 

Glinka, FSdor Nikolayevich (•Smolensk 
prov. 8 VI 1786; fTver’ xi II 1880), 
Russian poet of mystic^ and religious verse. 
Yet one of hJs secular poems, Troika, has 
actually become a folk-song known all over 
Russia. As a fighter against Napoleon in 
x8i2 he also wrote on military matters. 

Soehisterriya (3 vols, 1869-72). 

A. Zhiznevsky, Biografiya F. M Glinki 
(1890). J*L. 

Gliild» Milovan (•Gradac 6 I 1847; 
fRagusa 20 I 1908), Serbian writer, held 
a number of posts in the state theatre, lib¬ 
rary and publishing house. Hts work was 
devoted mainly to journalism and the writ¬ 
ing of plays, and to translations from 
Russian and French classics. His best 
original compositions are his short stories 
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dealing in reaUstic light with Serbian 
peasant life. 

Prose: Prif>o^^tk<^ (2 voN, 1877^2); Prva 
lhazda (a rustic idyll. 1891 ).—Piays: Dva 
(l avcika (1882); Podrala (1885). S.C* 

GnapheuSt Oi ilhelmi'S, or Wiliem de 
VoLDER (*'11^0 Hague 1493; fNorden 29 
IX 1568), writer of polemic Protestant 
literature in Latin and Dutch. In 1520 
he became head of the Latin school at The 
Hague. Continually persecuted for hi^ 
faith and outlawed in 1528, he fled to Ger¬ 
many. On account of his Anabaptism he 
had to seek refuge in East Friesland in 1547 
where he became tutor to the sons of 
countess Anna and later steward of her 
estates. 

Eeu zuverlicke ende seer schoone disputeuie 
etc. (Emdcn, between 1525 and IS29), in a 
Latin reprint recast as a biojjrapny of Jan 
de Bakker (both cd. Paul Frcdericq, Cotpxa 
docutneiit. inquisitionis etc., 4); Etn troost ende 
Spiegel (Ur sieekett etc., repeatedly reprirTted 
since i53i» later corrected and extended by 
the author as 7'ohias ende iMzarxss etc., Emdcn, 
1547 (cd. in Bibl. He/. AVer/., i); Aeolmtus 
(t528; cd. J. Bolic, 1871), prototjpe of the 
biblical school dnminson the model of Terence, 
of which G. wrote scv'cral more. 

J. Lindchooni, Het Bijbelsch HunmnUnu in 
Nederlond (1913) and in Niemv Nederl. Biogr. 
H'dA., HI; Dc Hie on Ixiosjcs, Biogr. WJb. v. 
Protest. GodgeL in Nederlandy III. JJ.M, 

Gnedich, Nikolay Ivanovich {♦Poltava 
prov. 2 11 1784; fMoscow 3 n 1833), 
Russian poet and translator of Homer's 
Iliad (1829) in which he successfully 
balanced the classical manner with suitable 
archaic expressions. Among his poems 
there arc good paraphrases of Greek 
folk-songs. 

Sobranif stikliotvoreuiy (1936). 

S. A. Vengerov, Istochniki slovarya russkikh 
puateUy (1900), J,L. 

Gnessin, Uhi-Nissan (♦Starodub, Uk¬ 
raine 1879; tWarsaw 6 111 1913), Hebrew 
short-story writer. The background of 
the stories was the staleness of Jewish 
smalUtown life and its atmosphere of 
frustration. His characters are young 
people full of the restless longings of 
adolescence. His style marks a new ten¬ 
dency in Hebrew literature—away from 
realism and towards the poetic perception 
of nature and human feelings. 

Kithbe V. N. G. (3 vols, Merhavia, 1946); 
Ha-Toren (1923-24, bil)Ho.). C.K. 

Gobin» Robert (fl. 1507), French poet. 
Deim of Laigny sur Mamc in the diocese of 
Paris and advocate in the ecclesiastical 
court, he wrote allegorical and didactic 
verse of some satiric force. 


Vision de la Mori (1504?); Lcups ravissans 
(1506) and Confession generate en rime (1507) 
in contemporary undated edition«i; brief ex¬ 
tracts in Pleisrs de RhHorique^ ed. K. Chesney 
(>95^). 

E. Langkna, Essai hutorique sur la Dame des 
MorU. 1 (1851); T. Walton, in Stssdies pre^^ 
sented to L. E. Kastner (1932). M.Y. 

Gobincau, Joseph Arthur, Comte de 
(♦Ville-d’A>Tsy 14 VII 1816; |Turin 13 X 
1882), French writer. Gobincau was a 
career diplomat and, among other appoint¬ 
ments, was French ambassador at Tehran, 
Rio de Janeiro (1869) and Stockholm 
(1872). He published two volumes of 
verse {L^Apleroessa, 1869 and A^nadis, 
1876): a novel {Let Pleiades, 1874), several 
historical studies, and a volume of travels 
{Trois Arts en Asie). His bcst-kno\Mi work, 
however, is VEssai sur Vln^gaUtd des Races 
Humaiues (3 vols, 1853-55) which is an 
apologia for the Aryan race, and had a very 
great influence on later racia! theories. 
He was a friend of Wagner and enjoyed a 
high reputatiof) in Germany. 

Lei Religions et les Philosophies dam VAsie 
CentraU (1865) ; Histoire des Perses (1869); La 
Renaissance (i 877); Histoire trOttarJarti 1879). 

Ij. Schemann, G., Eine Bicgrapfne (1913); 
O. Levy, The Life, IVork and h^uence of Count 
A. de G. (1913; intro to Eng. tr. of La 
Renaissance)I A. C om b iis , La Pnilosophxe des 
Races du ComU de G. et sa tor tit act utile 
(1938).—Special numbers of Europe (1923) 
and Nouv. Rev. Fr. (1934). Nl.G.; J.P.R. 

Goddard, William ( fl . 1615), English 
satirist, probably a member of the Middle 
Temple, who mainly attacks women, often 
grossly. 

A Mastiff Whelp (1599); A Nest of Wasps 
(1615), cd. C. H. Wilkinson (1921); A 
Satyricatt Dialcgt4e (1616?). B.L.J. 

Godebski, Cyprian (♦Poleaie ? 1765; 
fRnszyn 19 IV 1809), Polish poet. A 
soldier from 1797 (in Italy), he died on the 
battlefield. He is the of the * soldier 
poeu* of the period. 

Verss: Wiersz dc Ugidto pclshieh (1805).— 
Novel: Grenadier fihtof (1805).— Diary? 
Pamiftnik obl^imia Mantui (1864).— Dziela 
ftVerreem t proztf (i8ai). 

M. Smolarskii Poeta xriertza do legidso pcl^ 
skich C. G. (1910). S.S. 

Godelroi de Leignl (Lagny nr Meaux ? 
fl. c, 1170), French clerk who, at the 
author's request^ wrote the concluding part 
(some t»ooo lines) of Chr^den de Troj^’ 
ChareU. P-W. 

Godescalc (^r. 805: t869)« Of Saxon 
birth, he studied at Fulda and at Reiche- 
nau, with his friend Walafrid Strabo. 
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Highly gifted and wa>'\vard, he was a pupil 
of archbishop Raban Maur, with whom he 
came into conflict over the question of pre¬ 
destination. He wrote theological treatises, 
some charming poems of great originality 
and perhaps also the Ecloga Thcodxdi. 

Poetae Latini Aevi Carolini^ III; Ecloga 
Tfuoduliy cd. J. Ostcmachcr (1902). 

G. Morin, ‘Gottschalk rctrouv^*, in Rev. 

XI (1931-32); N. Fickermann, 
‘ Wiedererkannte Dichtungen Gottschalks *, 
ibid .; G. L. Perugi, Gottschalc (1911). 

F.J.E.R. 

Godewyck, Pieter van (*3 II 1593; 
fix VIII j66o), Dutch poet, headmaster at 
Delft, wTote patriotic poems in the manner 
of Cats; famous for his school drama, a 
comedy claissical in form but in the Dor¬ 
drecht dialect, Der Vrouue 1^/(1646), and 
Wittebroodskxndtren of bedorven jongelingen^ 
a comedy after the Discoli by Schonaeus 
(1641). 

G. D. J- Schotcl, Godeteijek's Wittebrood^ 
skinderen (1867); J. Schcltema, GachUd* cn 
IftUrkundig Mengeltcerk, III, 3 (1823). 

A.M.B.W. 

Godfrey^ Thomas (^Philadelphia 4 XII 
*736; fWilmington, Del. 3 VIII 1763), 
American poet and playwright. He wrote 
poems imitating Pope. His blank-verse 
play, 2 Vie Prince of Parthia, in the manner 
of the Jacobeans, was the flrst American 
tragedy staged in the colonics. 

Tlt£ Court of Fancy: A Poem (1762); 
Juvenile Poems on Various Subjects^ xciOt The 
Prince of Parthia: A Tragedy (1765). 

A. H. Quinn, A History of the American 
Drama from the Beginning to the Civil War 
(x 943 )* H.L.C. 

Godfrey of Viterbo (^c. 1120; f Viterbo 
1191), poet and chronicler, was educated 
at Bamberg and may have been of German 
extraction. He served as chaplain and 
notary to Frederick I and Henry VI. His 
chief works arc the Pantheon, a universal 
chronicle in verse and prose to xi86, and 
a sympathetic account of the emperor 
Frederick's exploits from 1162 to xi8i. 

Ed. G. Waits in Mon. Gtr. Hist., Script., 
XXII (1872). 

U. Balzani, Le cronaehe italiane del Medico 
(1900); H. Ulmann, Gotfndvon Viterbo{iZbi ); 
L. Meyer, Let Ldgendes des matitres de Rome, 
de Prance et de Bretagne dam le Pantheon de 
Godefroi de Viterhe (i 933 )* R.R.R- 

Godioez» Felipe (•Seville 1588; fMadrid ? 
1637?), Spanish dramatist. He was of 
Jewish descent and was'made to do public 
penance by Che Inquisition. He wrote 
gome interesting plays on Old Testament 
subjects. 

Bibl. Aucores Esp., 45. E.M.W. 


Godolphin, Sidnev (•Godolphin Hall 
1609-10?; tChagford 9 II 1643), English 
courtier poet who fell in battle. A mem¬ 
ber of Clarendon’s circle, he accompanied 
Leicester abroad (1632), sat in Parliament 
for Hclston where he supported Strafford. 
Godolphin shows great promise as an able 
couplet writer and lyrist, and anticipated 
the metre of In Memoriam. 

Poems, ed. G. Saintsbur>* in Elinor Poets of 
the Caroline Period, 11 (1906); cd. \V. Dighton 
(1931); both contain the tr. Passion of Dido for 
rEneas. B.L.j. 

Godwin^ Francis, bishop of Llandaffand 
Hereford (•Hannington 1562 ?; co ?Wool- 
ton; •f'Whitoume ? W 1633), English 
dirine, celebrated as a historian, a friend 
of Seldcn and Camden. Godwin*s Alan in 
the Afoon, written well before publication 
(1638), had enormous popularity, going 
through 25 editions in 4 languages by 1768. 

B.L.J. 

A Catalogue of the Bishops of England 
cd. W. Richardson (1743). 

T. Cooper, in DtrX. Nat. Btog., 8 (1908). 

J.R.B. 

Godwin^ Mary, Wollstonecraft 
(•nr London 27 IV 1759i 0029 III 1797 
William Godwin; fLondon 10 IX 1797). 
She was of Irish extraction, an impulsive 
and enthusiastic woman, a follower of 
Rousseau; wrote eloquently in support of 
women’s rights. 

A Vindication of the Rights of Alan (1790); 
A Vindication of the Rights of Women (1792); 
Historical and Aioral Vietc of the French 
Revolution (1794); Letters xcritten in Nortxay, 
Stceden and Denmark (1796). 

C. Rouschenbusch-Clough, A Study of 
Afar>’ Wollstonecraft (1898). R.McH. 

GodwiHf WiLUAM (•Wisbech, Cambs 
3 III 1756; 0029 HI 1797 Mary Wollstone- 
craft, 001 Sot Mary J. Clairmont; fLondon 
7 IV 1836), English political theorist. 
Godwin, who began as a Presbyterian 
minister and a Tor>' and became a sceptic 
and a pacifist anarchist, may be called the 
theorist of the romantic movement— 
he influenced Coleridge, Wordsworth, 
Southey and Shelley. His theories of 
social justice—he attacked institutions and 
preached the perfectibility of man—were 
given literary form in his novel Caleb 
Williams (l 794 )* 

An Enquiry* Concerning the PrinapUs of 
Political Justice, and its Influence on General 
Virtue and Happiness (2 vols, 1793 ); Memoirs 
of the Author of a Vindication of the Rights of 
Woman (1798); St Leon, a Tale of the i6ui 
Century (1799); The Life of Geoffrey Chaucer 
(2 vols, 1803); Essay on Sepulchres (1809); 
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History of ihe Comwomcenlth of England (4 vols, 
1824-28). 

C. K PjjuK li'. C.» his Friends and Contem^ 
porartis (2 \o 1 s, 1876); L. Stephen, English 
Thought tn the iSth Century (1902); F. K. 
Brown, The Life of W. G. (1926). B.H. 

Goeos> HijKi.OF Michael van, pseud. *Ie 
philosophe sans fard ' (•Utrecht 12 V 1748; 
Wemigerode 25 VI 1810), Dutch scholar, 
essayist and translator; from 1766 professor 
(Greek, rhetoric and history) at Utrecht. 
Through international connexions and 
correspondence he was the first and most 
universal exponent of prc-romanticism in 
the Netherlands; contributed to Dc 
Nieuwe Tael- cn Dichtkundige Bijdragcn 
(1763-66) and was co-founder of the 
Maatschappij dcr Ncdcrl. letterkunde 
(1766). 

Diatribe de Cenotaphiis (1763) ; Verhandeling 
over het verhevene en naive in de sehoone kunsten 
en u'ctenschappen (tr. from M. Mendelssohn 
with important pref. 1769). 

J. Willc, De literator R, M. tf. G. en zijn 
bring, I (1937); P. J. C. dc Boer, R. M. v. G. en 
zijn verhouding tot de literatuur van West^ 
£»rc/)d(i938); P. van Valkcnhoff, * R. M. v.G.* 
in Studi^n, 133. J.W.W. 

Goes^ Johannes Antonides van der 
(•Goes 3 V 1647; 001678 Susanna Bor¬ 
mans; + 18 IX 1684), Dutch poet and sur¬ 
geon. He came into contact with Vondcl 
through his drama Trazil. This friend¬ 
ship, a consolation to Vondcl in the lone¬ 
liness of his old age, was decisive for 
Antonides* poetic style. After this soli- 
tar>’ drama he wTotc lyrical pocm$» the 
majority of them inspired by national 
events. His Ysiroom (1671), with illustra¬ 
tions by Romejm dc Hooghe, shows the 
strength and weakness of his talent: gran¬ 
deur verging on bombast. Goes marl^ the 
transition from the living baroque to its 
stereotyped aftermath. 

Trazil of overrompelt Sina (written 1667); 
Theems in Brant (1667); Bellone aan band 
(1667); Nedcrlaag der T\irhen (1671); Oorr- 
pronk van's Lants ongevalien (1672); Uiivaeri 
van de Ruyter (1676); Marsyas (satirical poem 
against Peis); J. Bowring’s Batavian Antltology 
(1824). 

David van Hoogstraten, Leven van A. v. d. 
G, met alle de gedichten (3rd cd. 1714); P. G. 
Witsen Gcysbcck, Btogr,, Anthol. en Critiseh 
Woordenboek der Ned. Dichters (1821); J. 
Bauw'cns, La tragidie franfMe et te thidtre 
hoUandais au dix^septihne siiele (Amsterdam, 
* 921 ). A.M.B.W. 

GoethCi Johann Wolfgang von (•Frank¬ 
furt-am-Main 28 VIII *749! eoi8o6 
Christiane Vulpius (t6 VI 1816^); f Weimar 
22 III 1832), German poet and man of 


letters. The son of the imperial counsellor 
Johann Kaspar Goethe (1710-82) and 
Katharina Elisabeth (n 4 e Textor, 1731- 
1808), Goethe was privately educated in 
comfortable patrician surroundings. The 
occupation of Frankfurt by the French 
*759^2 widened his horizons and intro¬ 
duced him to the theatre. Leipzig, where 
he studied law 1765-68, had little to offer; 
his early writings show him still under 
rococo influences. A period at home re¬ 
cuperating after a severe illness followed, 
and in Strasbourg, where he completed 
his studies 1770-71, his genius burst forth, 
stimulated by his meeting with Herder, 
who introduced him to Shakespeare and 
the natural origins of poetry, and by his 
love for Friederike Brion. He spent 1771- 
75 in Frankfurt as a Iaw>'cr, whilst the 
attention which Gdtz von Berlichtngcn had 
attracted grew to a European reputation 
upon the publication of Werther (1774), 
which was inspired by his love of Charlotte 
Buff and the suicide of K. W. Jerusalem in 
Wetzlar 1772. It was as a restless, prob¬ 
lematic li^rc, potentially too great to 
settle in the comfortable Frankfurt rut 
(engagement to Ltli Schdnemann), that he 
followed the young duke Karl August’s 
call to Weimar, Nov. 1775. This micro- 
cosmic state, with its small-scale adminis¬ 
tration, provided an environment in which 
Europe’s last universal man could develop 
himself in the round. The period 1775- 
86 was one of sclf-discipline through 
administrative responsibilities and the 
moderating influence of Charlotte von 
Stein: he had little time to write, but his 
scientific interests began to gain ground. 
The Italian journey (1786-88) was a flight 
from constricting circumstances and an 
important turning-point. The change to 
a southerly atmosphere and contact with 
classical antiquity brought a new burgeon¬ 
ing both to his scientific intuitions and to 
his creative powers, which now coalesced. 
Returning, he found that he had grown 
beyond his friends: their disapproval of his 
domestic liaison with Christiane Vulpius, 
who bore him a son in 1790, increased his 
isolation. He did not resume his ad¬ 
ministrative duties, except for the Weimar 
theatre, which he directed 1791-1817. 
Apart from his friendship with Schiller 
(1794-1805) he was henceforth to know 
less and less of the companionship of 
equals. Ripening from x8oo or so into 
the doyen of German letters, he was in¬ 
creasingly surrounded by prot6g6s, wor¬ 
shippers, visiting foreign worries and 
mauvaises tongues x small wonder that he 
devised a self-protective official shell. His 
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amazing vitality ensured his development 
to the last: Faust^ Pt II, finished only in 
1831, contained the sum of his matured 
experience. Binding together the i8th 
and the 19th centuries, his work falls into 
three periods. In the first, rococo 
juvenilia give place to Sturm und Drang 
(q.v.)— Werther^ the Ur •Faust etc.—, where 
his strong feelings and poetic imagination 
pour out in unrestrained flood, and the em¬ 
phasis is upon the individuaL In the clas¬ 
sical period {Tasso, Iphigenie, Herynann 
und Dorothea, IVilhelm Afeister) form is in¬ 
creasingly important, the emphasis upon 
man in relation to society. The last 
period, from Schiller’s death, wlivn 
Goethe’s classical rigorism was blended 
with as n^any romantic elements as he 
could approve, is more heterogeneous, 
containing the autobiographical books, the 
aridly wise Wanderjahre, Du H 'ahlver^ 
xvandtscliaften, which in structural and 
psychological subtlety foreshadows Henry 
James, and Faust (q.v.). At every period 
his deepest thoughts and feelings flowed 
naturally into lyric poetry: as late as 1823 
his love for Ulrikc von Levetzow evoked 
the Trilogie der Leidemdux/t. Goethe said 
that his works were fragments of a great 
confession, and, though they were the 
greatest writing of their time, they only 
account for a fraction of the colossal shadow 
cast by his personality. His entire life 
was his work of art: letters, memoranda, 
recorded conversations etc. fomted a 
gigantic quarry out of which others too 
shaped their works of art—wax-works and 
plaster images abound. From the 1780s 
onwards his scientifle investigations— 
botany, biology, meteorology, optics— 
helped him towards balance and objec¬ 
tivity. It w^as his intention gradually to 
explore the laws governing the organization 
of living things. Though he was a patient 
and exact observer, creative imagination 
rather than ratiocination led the way in his 
science as in his writings. His guiding 
principle in every sphere was that all being 
was an organic whole, and this he em¬ 
bodied as far as possible not only in his 
works but in his life. 

ArmetU (1767); Leipziger Luderbuch (1769); 
Die Mitschuldigen (1769); G6tM von Berlichin* 
gen (1773); Satyros (i773» *8*7); Gutter, 

Helden und WUUmd (1773# P*** *774); Clavigo 
(1774); Die Leiden dd jungen XVerthers (1774), 
tr. W. Rose (1929); Die GeschwisUr (*776); 
Der Triumph der Bmpfindsomheit (1778); 
Iphigenie auf Tauris (*779, prose; final version 
1787); Torcuato Tasso (1790); Die Geheimmsse 
(1785); Schriften (8 vols, *787-90); Egmont 
(1780); Rdmische Etegien (1795); Paustf ein 
Fragment (1790); Beiirdge zur Optih (179 *-9*); 


Neue Schri/ten (7 vols, 1792'!800); Reiruke 
Fuchs (1794); U'tUtelm Afeisters l^hrjahre {4 
vols, I795-^6)» tr. T. Carlyle (1824); Xenien 
(1796); Hermann und Dorotfiea (1798); ed. Dte 
Propyl den (3 vols, 1798-1800); AchUlex s 
(1799 ff.); Die Xoturluhe Tochter (1804); 
Epilog zu SchtUers Glocke (1S05); M’lnkelmann 
und setn JohrUunderi (1805); Faust I (1808); 
Pandora (180S); Waldverxvandtschaften (1809); 
Farbenlehre (1810); Dichtung und Wahrheit 
(4 vols, 1811-33); Morphohgie (1817-23); 
IVestdsilicher Dixan (1819); Uber Kunst und 
Alfertum (6 vols, 1816-32); Ifaliemsche Peue 
(1816-17); Wilhelm Aleisters \ f ’anderjahre 
(1821, final version 1829), tr, T. Carlyle (1827); 
Annalen {1830); Faust I! (1832), tr. L. 
MacNeice, Faun I and II (1951); Briefs 
tvecluel zxi.'ischen Goethe und Schiller, J794- 
jSos (2 vols, 1828); Ausgabe Utzter Hand (40 
vols, 1827-32); scJ. tr. various hands (Bohn; 
14 vols, 1848-90); Hist.^krU. Gesamtausgabe 
(poetical works, 55 vols; scientific, 13 vols; 
diaries, 15 vols; letters, 50 vols; 1887-1918). 

G. Lukacs, G. und seine Zeit (1947); K. 
Victor, G. (1949); A. Schweitzer, G. (1949); 
W. Bode, G, (9 vols, 1920-27); J. G. Robert¬ 
son, G. (London, 1927); F. H. Brown, G. 
(N.Y., 1920); Barker Fairley, G. as revealed in 
his p^try (1932) and A Study of G. (1946); L. 
I..e\visohn, G., the story of a man^ told in his ozen 
nords (1949); J. Boyd, Xotes to 0 *s Potfns 
(1944); Sir Charles Sherrington, G. on Nature 
arid on Science (2nd cd., 1949); R. D. Gray, 
G. the Alchemist (\i}S2). Essays on G-, cd. 
\V. Rose (1949); Hmst Bcutlcr, Essays wn 
G. (2 vols, 1939-47); Gocthe^KalenJer (1905 
IT.); Publicaiioru of the English Goethe Society 
(1886 ff.); A. Dickson, G. in England 190^49, 
a bibliography (1951). HA.P. 

Goeverncur^ Ja.n Jacob Antony, pseud. 
Jan de Rijmer (•Ilocvelaken 14 II 1809; 
tGroningen 19 IV *889), Dutch poet, ex¬ 
cellent children’s poet, translator and editor 
of De Huisvriend (1843-82). 

Gedich ten en rijmen (1836); Vers trooide 
rijmen (1850); Fabelboek (4 voU, 1837),— 
Cezamenlijke gedichten en rijmen (1873—74); 

^ Autobiograficin Noord en Zuid (1899). 

P. L. van Eck Jr., in Hot Kind (1940); E. K. 
Kossmann, 7?. Tdpffer (1946). J.W.W. 

Goffe^ Thomas (^1591; Clandon 

27 VII 1629), English divine and poet, 
celebrated as an orator, whose three prin¬ 
cipal tragedies were acted at Christ Church, 
and his tragi-comedy before the king and 
queen at Salisbury. A woman-hater, he 
died soon after marriage. 

The Raging Turke; or, Bt^aset the Second 
(1631); A Cauragious Turke; or, Amurath the 
First (1632); The Tragedie of Orestes (1633); 
Three Excellent Tragedies (1656); The Careless 
Sheph^desi ( * 656). B. L.J. 

Gofman (Hofman), Victor Victorovich 
(*1884; fParis 191s), Russian modernist 
poet. His lyrics are of an intensely 
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intimate kind yet imbued with the ‘deca¬ 
dent* nostalgia and the pessimism of a 
motiern dcracind. He was less successful 
with his short stories. 

Sohranie tochxneniy (2 vols, 1917; another 
cd. 1922). 

V. Biyusov, Dalekt^ j blizkie (1911); N. 
Gumilev, Pii'mfi 0 russkey poezii (1912). 

J.L. 

Gogol> Nikolay Vasilyevich (•Soro- 
chintsy 19 III 1809; fMoscowai II 1852), 
Russian author. An Ukrainian by birth, he 
came to St Petersburg in search of employ¬ 
ment. Frustrated in the civil scr\'ice, he 
achieved immediate success with his 
humorous stories from Ukrainian life, 
Veeherd ua khutore bliz Dikanki (2 vols, 
1831-32). He enhanced his reputation by 
four excellent narratives in his Mirgorod 
(1835) and another three in bis miscellany 
ATQbc%hi (1835). 11 is satirical comedy, 

Hevizor (* The Government Inspector *, 
1836) was an unheard-of success. The 
greatest triumph was scored, however, 
by his grotesquely realistic novel, Mirtvye 
dxtiki (‘ Dead Souls 1842), most of which 
he had written during his stay in Rome. 
In the same year the first collected edition 
of his worl^ appeared— Sochineniya (2 
vols)—which included his famous narra¬ 
tive ShineV and his sprightly farcical 
comedy, ZheniVha (‘The Marriage*). 

An eccentric and restless hypochondriac, 
Gogol can be regarded as one of the most 
puzzling figures between the romantic and 
the realistic periods in European literature. 
As he was always divided between his 
moral inhibitions and his art, he was 
anxious to permeate (especially after 1842) 
his works with didactic propensities. He 
even intended to write a moralizing con¬ 
tinuation of Dead Souls and to turn the 
whole of it into a soul-saving trilogy. But 
his didacticism only undermined the spon¬ 
taneity of his creative process. Hence the 
slowness with which he wrote the second 
volume of his great novel the MS. of which 
he burned in 1845 and then again shortly 
before his death. All that remains are 
four chapters of his final draft and frag¬ 
ments of a fifth chapter. What made 
things worse was his growing religious and 
moral crisis during which he wrote his 
sermonizing Vybrannye mesta iz perepiski s 
druzyami (* Selected Passages from Cor¬ 
respondence with Friends*, 1847). The 
book was a failure. It provoked violent 
attacks on account of its reactionary spirit 
and was responsible for the famous letter 
Belinsky v^rote to Gogol—the most indig¬ 
nant letter in Russian literature. Crushed 


by moral hypochondria and by his pro¬ 
longed lack of artistic inspiration, Gogol 
even made—at the beginning of 1848-^ 
pilgrimage to Palestine, but it was all in 
vain. At last he settled in Moscow where 
he died in a state of semi-madness. 

Gogol's influence on the development of 
Russian literature was enormous. His 
grotesque realism was of a subjective kind 
—the realism of a wounded romantic 
idealist who describes life mainly in order 
to take revenge upon it by indicting and 
ridiculing its negative features. Neverthe¬ 
less he was for a long time regarded as 
a pure realist. This was partly due to the 
critic Belinsky who based his own theory 
of realism (or ‘natural school*, as he called 
it) on the assumption that such works as 
The Goi^ernment Inspector, Dead Souls and 
The Greatcoat were realism pure and 
simple. This realism of indictment re¬ 
mained one of the striking features of many 
a subsequent Russian author. So did 
Gogol’s quest and ‘vexation of the spirit* 
as well os his notion of the social and moral 
responsibility of literature. He exercised 
a strong influence above all on young Dos¬ 
toyevsky and later on the symbolist Bely. 
Gogol’s emotional and ornate prose pene¬ 
trated—via Bely—even into the works of 
several Soviet wTiters. Altogether he is 
one of the most important figures in Rus¬ 
sian literature as a whole. 

Sochineniya (lO vols, 1915); Polnoye sobranie 
tochineniy (1921); Sobranie sochintniy (6 vols, 
i 9 S®)» The Works of GogoU tr. C. Garnett 
(6 vols, 1922); Tales from Cogoh tr. R. Port- 
nova (1945) \ Diary of a Madman, Nevsky Pros^ 
pect, tr. B. Scott (1946); The Government /n- 
spector, tr. D. J. Campbell U 947 )p Dead Souls, 
tr. G. Reavey (1948); Tales of Good and Evil, 
tr. D. Magarshack (1949). 

V, J. Shenrok, Materialy dlya biografii 
Gogolya (4 vols, 1902-08); Louis L^^r, 
Nicolas G. (1914); V. V, Vinogradov, Etyuay o 
stile Gogolya (1926); Pereverzev, T^orchestvo 
Gogolya (1928); B. de Schloezer, G. (1932); 
A, Bely, Masterstvo Gogolya (1934); V. Vero- 
sayev, Kak raboud G. (1934); V. V. Gippius, 
G. (1936); D. S. Merczhkovslc*, G. el le diabU 
(1939); V. V. Nabokov, N. C. (l 944 » * 947)5 
N. V. Vodovozov, N. V. G. (1945); J. Lavrin, 
N. G. (1952). J.L, 

Gdis» DamiAo db (^Alenquer 2 II 1502; 
fibid. 30 I 1574)* Portuguese historian, A 
humanist of international repute, fiiend 
of Erasmus, Bembo and Vives, he studied 
at Louvain and Padua and travelled widely 
in northern Europe, making the acquain¬ 
tance of Luther and Melanchthon, Twice 
denounced before the Inquisition for un¬ 
orthodoxy, he was imprisoned I57i*^3« 
G6is’ most important Portuguese work is 
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his histor>' of the reign of king ManueJ. 
which deals largely with Portugal’s colonial 
expansion in the east. He also left several 
works in Latin, including an interesting 
treatise on the religion and customs of 
Ethiopia. 

Chronica do feUcissivio rei Dorn Eniamiel 
(4 parts. 1566-67). ed. J. Teixcira de Car¬ 
valho and D. Iyopcs(4 \-ots, 19*6); Chronica do 
^cipc Dorn yoSoiishrj).c 6 . A. j. Gonsalves 
Gujmaraes (1905); Fidos, religio inoretqtie 
Aetiuopum (Louvain, 1540); Deploratio Lap- 
pianae mentis (Louvain. 1540). 

Ga J. C. Heariques, Jwditos Coesianos (2 
^Is, 1896-^8); J. dc V*asconceios. DamidoxU 
Coes (1898); ‘As Cartes Latinas dc Damiao dc 
m O Instituto, 48 (igoi); F. M. dc 
Sousa Viterbo, Estudos sobre Damido de Goes 
(1900); M, Bataillon. £rasme et VEspagne 
(»937)^ 'Lc Cosmcpolitiime de D. dc G.*. in 
Rev. litt. oompai^c, iS (1938). TJ^.W. 

Goldfaden^ Abraham {•Konstantia. 
Ukraine 1840; fNcw York 1908). Yiddish 
writer and theatrical producer. HcfouiKicd 
the first Yiddish theatre (Jassy, Rumania 
1876), He began his literar>* career in 1863 
writing poems in Hebrew, but soon re¬ 
verted exclusively to Yiddish. After leav¬ 
ing Russia in 1875, he started a satirical 
weekly <Yisrolik) in Lemberg and another 
periodical in Czemovitz. Later he rctumod 
to Russia, touring the major cities with his 
theatrical troupe whose popular successes 
led the authorities to ban theatre. In 
1887 he went for the first time to New York 
where he finally settled in 1903, Goid- 
fadeo^s poetiy and plays remained popular 
long after his dea^, some of his poems 
becoming widely known as folk-songs. 

VBJtSE: Tsitsim u^prakhim (1865); Dos 
Yidele (collected Yiddish poems. 1866); Yirf- 
disk naisiotude gedihhte (1898); Shabtiel (1896). 

—PUAYS: Di Yidene (1869); Di Rekmien; Di 
Babe mifn ainikt; Shmendrik\ Di ^ituoie 
KoUe \ fCcbtsanson & Huttgerman ; Bar Kochba 
(historical operetta); &tulannik; Doktor Almo^ 
%Qdo \ Ben Asns, Di KisheJ^mahkerin, |.S. 

Goldings Arthur (•1536; 00 Ursula Ray- 
don; fio V i6o6h English translator, 
educated Jeaus College, Cambridge. Re¬ 
ceiver to his nephew ^ward de Verc, 27th 
earl of Oxford, Golding came into much 
landed property. His chief work was a 
^ranslatioQ of 0\nd’e Mtlamorphotes (1567) 
to Mdiich Shakespeare was indebted. His 
verse translations are lively and poetioal. 

Ttxe bookes of Cana Julna Caesar 

is56$); Sermom hy M, John Calume upon the 
Booiu of Job (1574); A Woarke concerwirtg the 
Trasmetse ed the Christian Religiosi (2567); A 
TroBtdie ^ Abrtdtam^s Sacrifi^f ed. M* W. 
Wallace (Toronto, 1906). 

T. Golding, An Elizabethan IHsnUm 
(N.Y. 1937). G.F£. 


i] 

Goldoni, Carlo (•W-nicc *5 II 1707; 
CC22 ^ HI J736 Maria NicoJetta Conio; 
fParis 6 II 1793), Italian dramatist, poet, 
prose writer and librettist. Tlie reformer 
of Italian comedy; as a Ja%iyer he practised 
m Venice (i73i~33) and Pisa (1744-48); 
^noese consul (1740-.^). Interested in 
the stage from his earliest shears, in 1734 
Goldoni undertook to ^\•rite for the com¬ 
pany of actors at the San Samucle Tlieatrc, 
Venice. Later, on leav'ing Pisa, he became 
a professional dramatist employed by the 
players at the Venetian thesitrcs of Santo 
Angelo and San Lucca (1748-62). During 
these fruitful years Goldoni effected his 
theatrical reform, though faced with the 
jealous opposition of Pietro Chiari and 
Carlo Gozzi. In 1762 he left Venice and 
spent the rest of his life in France. He 
was invited to direct the Comddie ilaUetme, 
Paris (1762-64) and later became Italian 
master to the royal princesses. During 
the Revolution he lost his pension and died 
in poverty’. 

Goldoni wrote some 250 pla>‘s in Italian, 
Venetian dialect and French. In his early 
years he composed Ijtic tragedies {Anuila- 
sunUt), tragicomedies in verse {Bdisarid) 
and many setnari for the eomtnedia cUll'artc 
(JLe trenladue disgrazie di Arlecchirto). Be¬ 
lieving, however, that good comedy should 
'correct defects’ and ‘make via; detest¬ 
able he began to write out the dialogue of 
his tcenari, suppress improvisation and 
gradually free the pla>-ers from the tradi¬ 
tional practice of wearing masks {Momolo 
corusan, 1738; Donnn di‘gar6o. 1743). In 
time he succeeded in replacing the con¬ 
temporary improvised farce wth an ethical 
character comedy which was also a truthful 
■'mirror of life’ {La Locandiera, 1753). 

Goldoni’s roots u«re in the commedia 
dell’arie, but he assimilated h'loli^rc and 
the sentimental didaede literature of Eng¬ 
land and France. He wrote Pamela (1750), 
based cm Samuel Richardson’s nov^, and 
many exotic historico-oriental plays in 
marteJlian veree {La Spasa persiana, 1753); 
at times he urbanely satirized the Italian 
nobility {// eovaliere e la dama, 1749). 
Ooldoni is at his best when writing in 
Venetian dialect (/ Rjnste^ii, 1760), espe¬ 
cially in ihe clean, swift comedies which 
mirror the picturesque and vibrant life of 
the lower classes {Le Bartiffe chiozzotte, 
1762). His plays in French reflect the 
spirit of his new environment {Le Bourru 
hietrfaisant, 1771). 

Goldoni also composed musical inter¬ 
mezzi (1728-60), libretti for the opere l^e 
of Galuppi Arcadia iu Breaia) ond Pic- 
cim (La buona figliuola), occasional verse 
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and the invaluable Mirnoircs (in French), 
a detailed account of his life and art. 

yiemoires, ed. Mazzoni (1907; Amer. tr. J. 
Ulack, 1877); Letterey ed. NIasi (1880); Corris- 
pondenza diplomatica^ ed. Di Tucci (1932).— 
Scrlta di Comtfudic, ed. Masi (2 vols. 1897), 
ed. Nardi (3 vols, 1926).— Opere compUte (4-1 
vols. 1788-95; cd. Musatti. Maddalena and 
Ortolani, 37 vols, 1907-43; cd. Ortolani, 8 
vols, 1935-48). 

G. Ortolani, Della vita e deWarte di C. G. 
(1907); H. C. Chatfield Taylor, G.: a Bio^ 
graphy (1913): V. Lee, Studies in the iSth 
Cew/Kry (1880); Ch. Rabany, C. C., 
la vie en Italie an XVIIsi^cle (1896); E. Rho, 
La missiofte teatrale di C. G. (1935).—A. 
Momigliano, Prirni studi goldoniani (1922) and 
' La comicic^ c Tiloriti del G.', in Giom. stor. 
lett. ital., 61 (1913); E. Gimmelli, La pocsia 
di G. (1941); C. Levi, 'Moli^rc c il tcacro 
italiano', in Morzocco (15 I 1922); L. Falchi, 

' C. G. c i comici dcll'artcin Nuova Antologia 
(*930); G. Ziccardi, ‘I M^moires di C. G.*, in 
Forme di vita e d'arte net Setteeento (1931).— 
A. della Torre, Saggio di una bibliogrqfia delU 
opere in/or«o a C. G. /79J-/907 (1908); C. 
Cordiii, *Dibliogrd6a specialc, 66', in Problemi 
ed Orientamenti criticiy i (1948). M.W. 

Goldschmidt, Meir Aron (^Vordtngborg 
26 X 1819; CO 1848 johanne Marie Sonne; 
tFrcdcriksbcrg 15 VIII 1887), Danish 
novelist. Me was of Jewish descent and 
was brought up in the home of an orthodox 
uncle. In 1840 he founded the satirical 
Copenhagen weekly Corsaren which he 
edited for six years. It was a radical, 
anti-royalist paper, with many brilliant 
contributions from Goldschmidt himself. 
After a feud with Kierkegaard, Gold¬ 
schmidt gave up the paper and went 
abroad for some years. He ranks high as 
a novelist. Some of his novels and stories 
deal with Jewish life, traditions and 
psychology, others give intimate descrip¬ 
tions of Danish provincial life, or make 
long expositions of his ideas on retributive 
justice. 

Novels and Stories: £it jede (1845), The 
Jav of Denmark, tr. Mrs Bushby (1852); 
ForUellinger (1846); Hjendos (1857), Homeless^ 
or A Poet's inner Life, tr. by author (3 vols, 
1861); Forteellinger og Skildrirtger (3 vols, 
1863-65; includes Arvingen, III, Eng. tr. The 
Heir, 1 865); Keerlighedshis torier fra mange 
I^nde (1867); Ravnen (1867); Smaa FortaL 
linger (2 vols, 1868-69); Foriallinger og 
VirkelighedsbtUeder (2 vols, 1877), —Memoirs: 
Livserindringer og ResuJtaier (2 vols, 1877).— 
Udvalgu Skrifter i Folkeudgave (6 voU, 
1908-16). 

F. Dreier j\f. A. G., et LitteraXufbiUede 
(1852); H. Kyrre, Af. C, (a vols, X919); E. 
Bredsdorff, Corsaren (1941). EJB. 

Golds ml th| Oliver (•Ardnagow, Co, 
Roscommon 1728; fLondon 4 IV 1774), 


Irish poet, playwright, novelist and essay¬ 
ist. Graduated at Trinity College, Dublin, 
1749; studied medicine at Edinburgh and 
Leiden; after two years* wandering in 
Europe, settled in London. His rise to 
literary fame began about 1763, the year of 
the foundation of Johnson’s Literary Club, 
of which Goldsmith was a member. His 
longer poems arc models of * Augustan* 
verse; his best comedy She Stoops to Con¬ 
quer (1773) still holds the stage; his short 
poem Retaliation (c. 1774) is a scries of 
vivid and witty impressions of Burke, Gar¬ 
rick, Reynolds and other members of the 
Club; and his novel The Vicar of Wakefield 
(1766) is a permanent classic of English 
prose. 

Extravagant and generous, Goldsmith, 
who made much money by his writings, 
was continually in debt. In prose and 
poetry his style is graceful and fluent. His 
personality, original, humane, humorous 
and whimsical, is stamped strongly on his 
writings. In theory he was an avowed 
classicist: in practice his poetic treatment 
of nature and of rural life and his engag¬ 
ingly personal note have much in common 
with romanticism. Goldsmith also wrote 
a number of ephemeral publications for 
the booksellers. 

Verse: The Traveller (1764); The Deserted 
Village (1770). — CoNtEDv: The Good-natured 
Man (1768).—Essa^*S: A Citizen of the World 
(1760^2). 

Austin Dobson, Life of G. (1888); Lord 
Macaulay, 'Essay on G.*, in Miscellaneom 
Works \ Walter Scott, Lives of the Novelists 
(1821-24); W. M. Thackeray, English Humor¬ 
ists of the i8th Century (1853); S. Gwynn, O, C. 
(1935)- R.McH. 

Golein^ Jean (^1320?; tJ 403 )» French 
Carmelite friar. At the request of 
Charles V he translated a number of Latin 
works, including the CoUationes Patrum by 
Cassianus, the De regimine principum by 
Gilles de Rome and the Flores Chronicorum 
by Bernard Gui. 

A. Thomas, ‘ Un Manuscrit de Charles V au 
Vatican *, in Melanges de TEcole francaise de 
Rome, I (i88i). A.H.D* 

Golcnishchev-KutuzoV) Arseny 
Arkadyevich, Count (•1848; 11912)1 
Russian poet> who kept to the polished and 
disinterested classical tradition at a time 
when * civic poetry’ was in fashion. In 
many of his intimate lyrics one feels the 
cult of death and Nirvana. 

Scchinernya (3 vols, 1904-05); Russisehe 
Dichtungen (tr. S. Behr, 1890). J.L. 

CdmarS) Francisco L6pez db: see L< 5 pbz 
DB GdMARA, Francisco. 
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Gombauld, Jean Ogier de (*Saint*Just-» 
de^Lussac c. 1590?; fP^^ris 1666), French 
writer. A member of Conrart*s circle, 
which developed into the French Academy, 
and a habitu^ of the Hdtel dc Rambouillet, 
Gombauld excelled in ingenious minor 
love-poetry and equally in religious verse 
to which his Protestantism lent solemnity'. 

Endymion (1624, novel); AmaranOi^ {1631, 
pastoral play); Po^sus (1633); Somets (1649); 
Epigrammes (1657); Efs Danoid^s (tragedy, 

r0s8). 

L. Morel, J. O. de G. (Neuchfliel, 1910). 

G.B. 

Gomberville, Marin Le Roy, Sieur du 
Parc et db (•Paris 1600; fP^tris 14 VI 
1674), French novelist. His novels were 
modemi/ations of the romances of chivalry, 
mingling the courtly decorum of the 17th 
century with astonishing adventures in 
foreign lands. Gomberville shows curiosity 
for the exotic and takes his heroic characters 
to the Middle East, Morocco, IVlexico etc. 

PoUxandre (1637); Cyihirie (1640-42); 
La Jeune Alcidiane (1651). 

M. Magendic, Le roman/ranpais au i ye siicle 

(193*). g.b. 

Gomersal^ Robert (^London 1602; 
tThom Combe, Devon ? 1646), English 
dramatist and divine. He was an eloquent 
preacher in the University of 0:rford. 
His tragedy Lodwick Sforza (1628) is 
written in a stiff and pedantic style. 

JJ.Y.L. 

Poems (1633); The Tragedie of Lodovick 
Sforza^ ed. B. R. Peam, Bongos MateriaJen 
(1933)* B.L.J. 

G6mez dc AvcUaneda, Gertbudis 
(•Puerto Principe 23 III 1814; fMadrid 1 
II 1873)^ Cuban writer who, during the 
19th century, enjoyed an extraordinarily 
high reputation in Spain where she spent 
most of her life, but who is less esteemed 
now. ^ La Avcilaneda ’ wrote novels, plays 
and poetry, and achieved her greatest 
success as a lyrical poet. Her plays arc 
examples of early romantic tragedies, a 
genre that in Spain was not the happiest 
achievement of the romantic movement. 
Her novels are not good. Her poetry is 
remarkable for the prosodic correctness of 
her formal odes and the vehement in¬ 
tensity of feeling in her short lyrics, usually 
amatory. Her diction is stilted and con¬ 
ventional and she suffers from the incom¬ 
patibility of her intense feeling with the 
grandiose literary conventions to which 
she was bound—verbose in her youth, 
inflated later by the mental habits of the 
Spanish romantics* 


Poesias (1841).—(a novel, 2 vols, 1841), 
—Obras literariQS (5 vols, 1869—71, with 
studies by j. N. Gallego and N. P. Dja2); 
Obras de la AveUaneda (4 vols, 1914). E.Sa. 

Gommersz, Job (■fNieuwerkerk on Duive- 
land 17 VII 1543), Dutch poet in the 
Rcderijker tradition, town clerk and factor 
of the Chamber of Rhetoric ‘ Dc blauwe 
Acoleycn’ at Nieuvverkerk. Three pla>'s 
and a number of refrains arc extant; these 
bear witness to his unshaken Roman 
Catholicism. 

Klucht vart de bedrogen minnaars (on the 
theme of Decam. 9, i), Eeu spel van O. L. \\ 
hemelvaert and Van menigh memche in MS. 
Royal Library' 132 F 7. 'I'he Hague; refrains 
ibid. 

P. J. Meertens, in Tijdschr. v. Taal cn Lett., 
xiv (1926) and f^tterkundig lex en in Zeeland 

etc. (1943)- J.J.M. 

Gon9alves dc Magalhacs> Domingos 
Jos6, Vizconde de Araguaya (•1811; 
fiSSa), Brazilian poet. As a young man 
he come under the influence of French 
romanticism, and his second volume marks 
a break in Brazilian literature with 
Portuguese neo-classicism. Although he 
tsvice essayed the epic, his true talent 
remained lyrical. Hts work is deeply 
infused with Catholic piety. 

Poesias (1832); Suspires poeticos e saudades 
(1836); Antonio Josi (1839); A confederafdo 
dot Tamoyos (1856; 1857; 1864): Urania 
(1862); Obras completas (8 vols, 1864-65). 

E.Sa. 

Gonsalves Dias, Antonio (•Caxias 1823; 
ti864), Brazilian romantic poet note¬ 
worthy for his intense patriotism expressed 
in simple lyric forms that have made him 
the national poet par excellence. His 
patriotism took the fom\ of sympathy with 
Indian, Negro and White elements in 
the national culture, he himself being able 
to claim the blood of all three. His 
‘ Indianism* is more genuinely felt than the 
decorative nativism of the 18th-century 
poets. 

Primeiros cantos (1846); Segundos cantos 
(1848); Os Tymbiras (1848); Ultimos cantos 
(1851); Cantos (Leipzig, 1857; i860; 1865; 
1877); Poesias (earliest cd. unkno^vn; 9th cd. 
Rio de Janeiro, 1920); Obras posthxpnas (6 vols, 
1868-69; parts pub. separately). E.Sa. 

Goncharov, Ivan Alexandrovich (•Sim¬ 
birsk 6 VI i8ia; fSt Petersburg 15 IX 
1891), Russian author. His first novel, 
Obyknovennaya istoriya (1847), made him 
famous. Although somewhat pedestrian in 
style, it was topical in its theme and 
abounded in characterization and atmos¬ 
phere. The same features came out in his 
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greatest novel Obiomov (1855), whose hero 
represents the climax of the unadaplcd 
‘superfluous man*, so conspicuous m the 
Russian life and fiction of that period. In 
the novel the weakling Oblomov is con¬ 
trasted with his half-German friend Stolz 
—an energetic representative of the 
capitalist bourgeoisie. Yet Goncharov 
knows how to show Oblomov's essential 
nobility and to retain sympathy for him. 
Goncharov's third novel, Obryv (1869), 
too, is rich in excellent portraits—marred 
only by a malicious caricature of a * nihilist ’ 
of the 1860s. Frcgat Paltada (1856) is a 
record of his sea-jouroey to Japan in 
1852-54 and contains many autobiographi¬ 
cal features and reminiscences. 

Sohranie sochineniy (12 vols, 1899; a different 
cd., 12 vols, 1916); Izhtanny't sothirmtiya 
(1948).— A Common Story, tr. C. Garnett 
(1917); The Precipice (1915); Oblom<n\ tr. C. J. 
Hogarth (1915), tr. N. A. Duddington (1929, 
1932). 

A. Dobrolyubov, Chto takoe oblonuA;sh£hina 
(i860); E. A. Solovydv. /. A. G. (1895); V. L 
Pokrovsky, G. (1907); A. A. Mazon, Vn 
maitre du romofi russe (1914); E. Lydtsky, G. 
(1920) and Roman i zitizn' (1925); W. Rchm, 
'Gontscharow und die Lange we ilc*, in Expert^ 
mentuni medietads (1947). J.L. 

Goncourt brothers: Edmond Louis An¬ 
toine Huot de (•Nancy 26 V 1822; 
fChamprosay 16 VII 1896); JuLEs Alfred 
IIuoT DE (•Paris 17 XII 1830; +Paris 20 
VI 1870), French novelists, historians and 
art critics. Their interest in painting led 
them to make a detailed study of French 
life and art in the 18th century and 
Edmond later produced some influential 
studies of Japanese art. The careful 
methods of documentation they had 
applied to their historical works were 
again brought into use when they began 
to write novels of contemporary life, inti¬ 
mate studies of neurotic types based on 
direct obscrv'ation of both characters and 
milieu, written in their own peculiarly 
subtle impressionistic st>de, their dcriture 
artiste. Their first novel was En 18 . . 
(1851), but their most characteristic works 
arc Gertnime Locerictix (1865) and Manette 
Salomon (1867). The strange intimate 
creative relationship of the tw'o brothers is 
described in Les Ftbres Zemgarmo (1877), 
u novel of circus life published by Edmond 
after his brother's death, Journal des 
Goncourt (9 vols, 1887-95) gives a remark¬ 
able account of contemporary development 
in literature and art. Edmond's will pro¬ 
vided for the foundation of a literary 
ocademy, the Acad^mie Goncourt, and the 
award of an annual prize, the Prix Gon¬ 
court, to a pnmiising novelist. 


Hiitoire de la SociHA franpaise pendant la 
Revolution (1854); Histoirt dt la SoeUU 
franpaise pendant U Dixerloirt (1855): Portraits 
intimeM du XVIHe tiecle (i8$7-“58); Sophie 
Arrumld {1857); Histoire de Marie Antoinette 
(1858); J^s MaUresses de Louis XV (t86o); 
La Du Barry (i860): La Pe mm e au XVIIIe 
si^cte (1862); L*Amour au XVIIIettlele (1878); 
VArt au XVIIIe siecU (1856-65); Cavami^ 
Vhomme et Veeuvre (1868).— Novels: Charles 
DmoiUy (i860); Sceur P/idomine, Renie 
MauperiA (1864); HenrietU Mariduxl (1865); 
Madame Gtrx'oisais (1869). —By Edmond 
aloDc: La Saint^Huberty (1882); MUe 
Clairon (1890): La Guimard (1893); (Utamaro 
(1891); L'Art japonais (1893); Hokusai (1896). 
—^Novels: La Pille Elisa (1877); La Pamtm 
(1882); 0^^(1884). 

A. Delzant, Les G. (1889); P. Sahotter, 
UEstheiique des G. (1920). T.W. 

G6ngora y Argote, Luis de (•Cbrdoba 
1561; ^ibid. 1627), Spanish poet, of 
aristocratic family. He spent some years 
at Salamanca universit>*, took deacon 
orders in 1585 and became a prebendary at 
Cdrdoba cathedral, undertaking much 
official business for the chapter, which led 
him to travel widely in Spain. At fifty he 
retired to the country where he wrote his 
masterpieces: Ei Polifemo and Las soledades. 
In 1617 he went to Nladrid where he ^vas 
pricsted and became one of Philip lITs 
chaplains. Further preferment was de¬ 
nied him; his patrons were disgraced, died 
or were killed. He had expensive tastes 
and his means w*ere small. He was taken 
til in 1627, returned to Cdrdoba and died 
there. 

His early poems (from 1580) consist of 
elegant Italianate sonnets, sentimental and 
burlesque ballads, lyrics of all kinds and a 
few occasional odes. These poems are 
surprisingly mature, and many have con¬ 
sistently retained their popularity. After 
1600 his work became more elaborate and 
his subject-matter changed; panegyrics of 
the nobility replace IcKve-poetry, and his 
satire became more bitter. His Polifemo 
and Soledades were bitterly attacked and 
enthusiastically defended for their supposed 
stylistic innovations (see Gongorism)* 
The chief critics were Jiuregui, Lope de 
Vega and Quevedo, the two last being old 
personal enemies. The poems profoundly 
influenced die poetic style of 1'^-century 
Spain, but fell into disrepute in the 18th 
century. They remained virtually unread 
until 1927 when Dimaso Alonso re¬ 
published the Soledades with a critical 
introduction and prose paraphrase. G6n- 
gora is one of the greatest Spanish pocta; 
he is sometimes difficult but never dull; 
his technique is impeccable. The brilliant, 
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stylized world of the Soledades. the sense 
of the intensity and precariousness of 
human happiness to be found in the 
Potifemo and other poems, are his most 
original contribution to literature. 

Obraspoeticas, ed. R. Foulch^-Delbosc (New 
York, 3 vols, 1921); Sotedades, ed. Damnso 
Alonso (1927; rev. 1935); Obras compUiaSy ed. 
MUl^ (n.d.).—Translations: H. Thomas, 
‘TTircc Translators of G.* (Stanley, Fanshawe, 
Aires), in Re\'ue Hispanique, 48 (1920); E. IVI. 
Wilson, Ttu Solitudes of Don L. de G. (193*). 

L. P. Thomas, L* Lyrisme et I42 prMosite 
cultisUs en Espagne (Halle, 1909) and G. et le 
Gongorisme (Paris, 1911); M. Artigas, Don L. 
de G. y A.y biogrofia y estudio critieo (1925); A. 
Reyes, Cuestionesgongorinas (igzy ); D. Alonso, 
La lengua poitica de G.y\ (rev. 1950). 

E.M.W. 

Gonzaga^ TomXs Ant6nio (•Oporto 
1744; tMozambique 1810)1 Portuguese 
poet. Having studied at Coimbra he 
became a magistrate in Brazil; accused of 
taking part in the Brazilian nationalist 
revolt of 2 789, he was imprisoned and later 
deported to Mozambique. One of the 
most sensitive of the iSth-ccntury Arcadian 
poets, Gonzaga fell in love with Maria 
Dorcteia de Seixas, whom he celebrated in 
verse as Manila, his own Arcadian name 
being Dirceu. His lyrics, published under 
the title Marllia de Dirceu (date of ist ed. 
unknown; 2nd ed. x8oo), achieved an 
immediate and lasting popularit)'. 

Marttia de Dirceu e mats pcesias, ed. M. 
Rodrigues Laps (2937)- 

T. Braga, *T. A. G.\ in Filinto EUsio (1901). 

T.P.W. 

Gonz^ez, Diego Tadeo (•Ciudad 
Rodrigo 1731; fMadrid X794)* Spanish 
poet and a prominent Augustinian orator. 
His cell at Salamanca was the meeting 
place for the best poets of the period. His 
Bl mtncMago alevoso is a good, vigorous, 
burlesque poem, a single exception in a 
weak collection of conventional amorous 
pastorals and poems on discreetly religious 
and boringly didactic subjects. 

PoesiaSy in Bibl. Autores Esp., 61 ; ^ El mur- 
cidago alevoso’, in Rev. Hisp. (1917). 

Fray E. Esteban, *Poeslas, intfditas de Fray 
D. G. en el British Museum’, in Ciudad de 
Dios., 25. R.M.N. 

GonziUez^ Juan Vxcbntb (•Caracas 1808; 
fiWd. 1866), Venezuelan writer. He 
wrote chiefly historical works, but also 
some verse and a series of elegiac short 
biographies in prose— Las mesemanas. 
He was in the full romantic tide of that 
part of South America. 

Curse de literaiura espaRola (2852); Biografia 


del doctor Jose CecUio de Avila (1858); 
Manual de la historia universal {1863J; Bio- 
grafia del general Jose Felix Ribas (Madrid. 
1918); Historia m^ema (1925); Obras liter- 
arias {1887). E.Sa. 

Gonz&lez de Clavi|o> Ruv (•Madrid; 
tx4i2). Spanish travel •writer. King Henry* 
II of Castile sent him as ambassador to 
Persia. His account of his adventures and 
of eastern places and customs is enter* 
taining. 

Embajada a Tamorldn^ ed. F. Ldpez 
Estrada (1943), Embassy to Tamorlane, tr. Guy 
le Strange (1928). E.M.W. 

Gonzdlez de Eslava, Fern An (•Seville ? 
1534 fMexico City 1601?), author of 
the earliest surv'iNnng recorded dramatic 
pieces in Mexican literature and probably 
in that of the New World. They were 
printed posthumously in Mexico City* in 
1610 and consist of seventeen usually short 
pieces, belonging in style to the prc-Lx>pcan 
drama of Spain. They are all religious in 
purpose, but include allusions to con* 
temporary secular life, and tvere probably 
written between 1567 and, at latest, 1600. 

Cotoquios espin'tualesy ed. J. Garcia Icaz- 
balceta (1877; reproduces xst ed.). E.Sa. 

Gonz&lez del Castillo, Juan Ignacio 
(•Cidiz 1763; fibid. x8oo), Spanish play¬ 
wright. He earned his living os a 
prompter, taught Spanish to BShI dc 
Faber, the famous hispanophilc, and had 
some local theatrical success, but died in 
poverty*. His best plays arc his short 
saiftetes in the manner of Ram6n de la 
Cruz, in which he portrays Andalusian 
life, in particular the characters, types and 
manners of his native to\vn. 

Obras campletaSy ed. L. Cano (3 vols, X9X4)* 
N. Gonzilez Ruiz, *C. del C. y el teatro 
popular espahol del siglo XVIII’, in Bui. 
Hisp., I and 2 (2924). R.M.N. 

Googe, Barnabe (•Alvingham x 1 VI 1540; 
CO 1564 iVlary Darnell; fCockering II 
2594), Engli^ poet. A relative of Sir 
William Cecil, Googe was employed in 
various semi-ofEcial capacities. His 
eclogues are among the earliest examples 
of the pastoral form in English. He also 
published translatioxis. 

EglogSy BpyUsphet and Sonnettes (1563, ed. 
E. A. Arbcr, 1871); The Zodiaeke of Life... by 
MarcellimiS PaUigenius [i.e. P. A. Manzolli] 
(1565); Four Boohs of Husbandry ... by M. 
Conradus Heresbachius (1577); The Popish 
Kingdom ... by Thomas Naogeorgos [i.e. 
Kirchmayer] (1570)* J • 

GdralczyK Kazimierz: sec Anczyc. 
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GorbuDov, Ivan Fedorovich (•iSji ; 
tiSQs), Russian anccdotist and author of 
vivid scones from the life of lower classes 
—scenes which he himself used to recite 
with unusual success. Among his satir¬ 
ical characters that of General Dityatin 
(from ditya —child) is a conservative Rus¬ 
sian counterpart of Colonel Blimp. 

Sobranie sochineniy (2 voI$» 1901-04). 

J.L. 

Gordixi^ Jacob (•Mirgorod, Ukraine 1853; 
tNcw York to VI 1909), Yiddish author. 
A pupil of Tolstoy, he propagated the idea 
of ‘ back to the land * and sought a synthesis 
beuveen Christianity and Judaism. He 
went to America to establish a communist 
agricultural settlement, but instead de¬ 
voted himself entirely to writing plays, 70^ 
So all told. 

Sibiricn (1892); Gel, mtnUh un teivtl ; 
EHsha ben Abuya \ Der Unbekannttr, J.S. 

Gordon^ Adam Lindsay (•Azores Islands 
19 X 1833; tBrighton, Victoria 24 VI 
1870), Australian poet; emigrated from 
England in 1853. His passion for horse¬ 
manship is revealed in verse having a tone 
of vigorous recklessness which was the 
counterpart of a pervading temperamental 
pessimism. He committed suicide, op¬ 
pressed by poverty and debt. His poetry*, 
which is of variable quality, reverts often 
to English subjects, some of the best of it 
on medieval themes. A few of his poems 
of outdoor experience—particularly The 
Sick Stockrider —foreshadowed later Aus¬ 
tralian balladry. 

Poems of A, L. G. (with intro., notes etc. by 
F. M. Robb, 1912 and Inter cds). F.T.M. 

Gordon, Bernard db (•Rouerguc c. 1250), 
French author of Latin treatises on medi¬ 
cine, of which the most famous is his 
Lilium Medicinac. S.J.L. 

Gordon, Yehuda Leid, pseud. Y.L.G. 
(•Vilna 7 XII 1830; fSt Petersburg 16 IX 
1892), Hebrew novelist and essayist; the 
most popular and outstanding Hebrew 
poet of the Haskalah movement. He was 
the founder of the new style in Hebrew 
poetry, using not only biblical style and 
imagery but also the more exact expres¬ 
sions of post-biblical writings. Denounced 
as a political conspirator (1879), Gordon 
lost his livelihood and, while in prison, 
contracted an incurable illness. He became 
literary editor of the Hebrew periodical 
Hamelitz. 

His first great romantic poem on a 
biblical setting was Ahavath David u- 
Miehal (1857). To king David he dedi¬ 


cated another poem, no longer romantic 
but rather pragmatic; David u^Barzilay. 
In i860 he published his collection of 
fables Mishle Jehuda^ adapted from tal- 
mudical legends as well as European 
fabulists. 

Gordon’s greatest achievement was his 
poetical work, which is of lasting value and 
influenced Hebrew poetry for all time, c.g. 
the long epic poems Shney Yoseph ben 
Shimon and Al Kutzo shel Yod (1876). 

Shire Yehuda (Vitna, 1S68); Kol Shire 
Y. L. G. (4 vols, St Petersburg, i88a ; 2nd ed. 
with 2 add. vols, Vilna, 1898, and later eds); 
Shire Alila (New York, 1918, with intro. R. 
Bratnin); Ketabe Y. L. G. (2 vols, Tel Aviv, 
1928-29). 

A. B. Rhine, Leon (Jordon (Philadelphia, 
1910; with biblio.). S.A. 

Gorgias (•Leontini, Sicily c. 485; fe. 380 
B.C.), Greek sophist and rhetorician, 
ambassador to Athens in 427, made prosc- 
specch, by applying to it the studied 
diction and patterns of poetry, a telling 
instrument of mass-suggestion. The 
father of the ’sophistic’ style, in which 
matter is subordinated to a display of 
manner—witness the Encomium of Helen 
and Palamedes (vapid ’defences’ of those 
persons by Gorgias or a good imitator)— 
he yet in the surviving fragment of a 
funeral-speech achieves a certain elevated 
beauty, and his antitheses, short balanced 
clauses, rhymes and poede imagery 
became, without their extravagances, part 
of the living structure of Greek prose. 

Helen and Palamedes^ ed. (together with 
Antiphon) F. Blass (1881); fragments in W. H. 
Thompson’s ed. of Plato’s Gorsias (1871) and 
in H. Diels, Fragmente der Versokratiker^ 2 
(6th ed. 1952). 

£. Norden, Die antike Kunstprosa (2 vols, 
repr. 1909); A. and M. Croiset, Histoire de la 
literature grecque^ IV (1947); J* F. Dobson, 
The Creek Orators (19x9). J.H.K. 

G6nilcld (originally G6ra), Lukasz (•O j- 
wi^cim? 1527; VII 1603), Polish 

political writer and historian. In his 
political writings he advocated aristocradc 
government. His adaptation into Polish 
of Castiglione’s Cort^iano is distinguished 
by its language and style. He was the 
fint to translate into Polish some works of 
Seneca. 

Trbattsss: Roxmotoa z Wlochem o teo/wf- 
ciaeh i prawceh polsktch (n.d., 2nd ed. x6i6); 
Droga ao zupelnp toolncM (1650).— History: 
Dzieje to Korerrie Polskiej . . . od r. 253S do 
^573 (X637).—^Adaptation: Dwrzanin polski 
. • . (1566), Ger. tr. Der polrtisdie Demofmt aU 
Hofmann (1856), exit. ed. R. Poliak (1928).—* 
Dziela wszyttkU (3 vols, x886). 
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R. L6wenfcl<i» G. Sein L^ben und seine 
Werke (1884); J. Kozielewski, L, G. (1929). 

S.S. 

Gorostiza, Manuel Eduardo de (•Vera¬ 
cruz 13 X 1789; tTacubaya 23 X 1851), 
Mexican playwright; bom of Spanish 
parents, Gorostiza returned to Europe in 
1794 and fought against the French. An 
enthusiastic liberal, he returned to Mexico 
on the accession of Ferdinand VIL An 
exact contemporary of Rivas, he presents 
the interesting contrast of never in his 
plays abandoning the precepts of neo* 
classicism. He wrote many entertaining 
plays in the manner of Moratin, joining 
strict form with humour and social 
criticism. 

Indulgeneia para todos (1818); Las costxmbres 
de Ontario (1819); Tal para Cual (1820); Don 
DUguito (1820); Contigo pan y ceboUa (1833; 
school cd. by H. McGuire, Boston, 1922). 

E.Sa. 

Gdrrcs, Joseph von (•Coblenz 25 I 1776; 
GOiSox Katharina Lasaulx; tMunich 29 I 
1849), German writer and publicist, whose 
noble, dynamic nature made him one of the 
foremost influences of his time. His love 
of freedom was first fired by the French 
revolution, but a mission to Paris (1799) 
disillusioned him, and he left politics for 
teaching natural science at Coblenz. In 
Heidelberg 1806-08 he united with Amim 
and Brentano in reawakening national 
feeling through emphasis on the riches of 
German tradition. Napoleon called his 
propagandist Rheinische Mercur (1814) 
the ' Fifth Great Power*, but the Prussian 
government suppressed it in 1816. On 
publishing TeuUchland und die Revolution 
(1821) he had to flee to Strasbourg. 
Returning to Roman Catholicism and 
called to Munich as professor of history 
(1826), he formed a focus of ultramontane 
thought, attaining a nation-wide hearing 
once more with his Athanasius (1837), 
after the outbreak of the Prtissian church 
struggle at Cologne 1837. 

Der allgemeine Prieden^ ein Ideal (1798); 
Resultate meiner Sendung naeh Paris (x8oo); 
Glauben und Wissen (1805); Die teuuchen Volks^ 
bQcher (1807), ed. L. Mackensen (19^5); 
Schrijtproben von Peter Hammer (xSoS); 
MythengeschUhte der asiatischen Welt (2 vols, 
x 81 o); Lohengrin, ein aitteutsches Gedicht 
{i%ii)\TeuUchlandskQn/tige Verfassung 
Altteutsche Volks-^ und Meitterlieder (1817); 
ChristlUhe Mystik (4 voU, 183^4^).— 
Kritisehe Gesomtausgabe, ed. W« ScheUberg 
(16 vols, 1926 R.)iGesammelU Brirfe, ed. 
Marie Garres and F. Binder (3 vols, 1858- 
74). 

J» Sepp, G» und seine Ztitgenossen (1896); 


G. A. Brandt, Herder und C.» 1708—x8oj 
(1940); F. Schultz, G. im Zusammenhang mit 
der jiingeren Romantih (1902); M. Berger, C. 
als poUliseher Publizist (1921). H.A.P. 

Gorter, Simon (•Warns ii XII 1838; 
0C1862 Johanna C. Lugt; fAmsterdam 
IS VI 1871), Dutch mennonite minister 
and journalist, father of Herman Gorter, 
editor-in-chief of Het Nieuws van de Dag. 

Letierkundige studiSn, cd. A. de Hoop 
Scheffer (1871); Een jaar leven voor de 
dagbladpers (1872). 

Jcr. dc Vries, in Levensber. Mij Ned. 
letterk. (1872); G. Stuivciing, ‘S. G. een ver- 
loren kans', in Groot Nedcrl^d (1940). 

J.W.W. 

Goscelin op Canterbury (fr. 1099), a 
monk of St Bertin and Canterbury, was a 
noted hagiographerand devotional writer in 
his own day. His most important work is 
a life of St Augustine of Canterbury. 

A. Wiimart, ‘Eve ct G.*, in Rev. B6ned., 46 
(1934) and 50 (1938). R.R.R. 

Go^licki (Goslicius), Wawbzyniec Grzy- 
MALA^ Laurentsus Grimalius or Grimaldus 
(•c. 1530; t3* X 1607), Polish political 
writer, courtier and bishop (from 1586). 
In his main work he gives his liberal views 
on the duties of king's counsellors. 

De Optimo senatore (Venice 1568); trs: The 
Counsellor (1598), A Commomoealth oj good 
Counsail (1607), The Accomplished Senator, tr. 
Oldisworth (1733). 

T. Filipowicz, ‘The Accomplished Senator*, 
in Proc. Am. Soc. of Intemat. Low (Apr. 
1932): W. J. Stankic\vicz, The Accomplished 
Senator of L. Coslieius (1946). S.S. 

Gossod^ Stephen (•Kent 1555; fLondon 
13 II X624), English pamphleteer. Edu¬ 
cated at Oxford, Gosson wrote several 
plays, then attacked the theatre on moral, 
political and religious grounds in a series 
of pamphlets. His attack provoked replies 
from Lodge and Sidney. Gosson sub¬ 
sequently became a clergyman. 

Pamphlets: The Schoole of Abuse (1579), 
cd. E. Arber (1895); The Ephemerides of rhi^o 
(1579), extracts with The Schoole of Abuse, 
repr. E. Arber (1895); Plays corfuted in five 
Actions (1582), repr. W. C. Hazlitt, English 
Drama and St^e (1869). 

H. S. Symmes, Les Dibuis de la Critique 
dramatique en Angleterre justs^d la mort de * 
Shakespeare (1903); E. N. S. Thompson, The 
Controversy betueen the Puritans and the Stage 
(1903). W.AA. 

Gosaouln de Metz, X3th-century French 
poet. A native of Lorraine, he compiled 
the earliest scientific treatise for laymen in 
the vernacular, the Image du Monde (1246). 
There were several successive versions, 
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including a prose one. A much imitated 
work, it has an English translation hy 
Caxton (1481). 

L*Image du Monde, prose version, cd. O. H. 
Prior (1913).— C. V. Langlois, Vie en Franee 
au Moyen Age. Ill (1027). M.F.L. 

Goszczynski, Seweryn (•ilihee 4 XI 
1801; tE^ris 25 II 1876), Polish poet and 
writer. An active patriot, after the 1831 
rising he left for France. One of the 
'Ukrainian school’ of poets, in his roman¬ 
tic poem Zatnek Kaniowshi and his novel 
Kfdl zaniczyska he is under the Byronic 
influence. 

Verse : Zatnek KaniotLski (1828; Das Schloss 
von Konioti;. tr. J. B. Werner, 1832); Sob6tka 
(1834).— Novel: Kr6l zanusyska (1842).— 
Translation: Piesni Ossjana (1838).— Dziela 
zhiorouet ed. Z. Wasilewski (4 vols, 1911). 

Z. Wnsilcvvski, ‘S. G. \ in Sskice literaekie 
(1923); B. Suchodohki, S. G. Zyeie i dziela. 
180X-XS20 (1927); J. Krzy^ow$ki» 'S. G.’, 
in Polish romantic literature (1930). S.S. 

Gotoba (•& VIII 1180; fzS III 1239), 
Japanese emperor 1184-99, who in his 
retirement was a prominent poet. 

A. Miyamori, Masterpieces oj Japanese 
Paetry\ I (1936). E.B.C. 

Gdtt, EMiL(^Jcchtingcn 13 V 1864; fFrei- 
burg 13 IV 1908), German playwright. 
Under the influence of Nietzsche and Tol¬ 
stoy he spent his time in seclusion on a 
farm, occupied with fantastic plans, inven¬ 
tion schemes and his writings. Plis major 
works appeared only after his death, 
amongst them what is considered as his 
best work, the comedy Matiserung (1908). 

Plays: Der Adept (1892; and ed. under 
title Verbotene Friiehte^ <895); £'</e/a*27d(i90i); 
Freund Heisssporn (1911).—Various : TVige- 
bUeher und Brieje^ ed. R. Woemer (3 vols, 
1914); Briefe an einen Freund^ ed. G. Manz 
(1919); Nachdenkliche Geschichten^ ed. G, 
Monz (1924).— Gesammelte Werke^ ed. R. 
Woemer (3 vols, 19* t; with biog.); Ausicdd 
(1944)- 

F. Droop, Gj Vermdehtnis (1917); M. U. 
Gdtt, E. G. Aufzeichrrungen seiner Mutter 
(1921): H, Bahr, E. G. {Bildethuch) (1921); 
A. V. Grolmann, E. G. (1937). R.W.L. 

Gotter^ Friedrich Wilhelm (•Gotha 3 IX 
1746; \ibid. 18 III 1797), German drama¬ 
tist. A minor diplomat, Cotter was co- 
founder with Boie of the Gdttingcn 
Musenalmanach (1770). More an adapter 
than an originaJ playwright, he was a 
partisan of French taste. His DU Geis^ 
ierimel (1797), based on The Tempest, 
published in Schiller’s Horen (1797), won 
high praise from Goethe. 


Tragedies: Merope (after Voltaire. 1774); 
Mariane (after La Harpe. 1776).— Comedies: 
Die Dorfgala (1772) ; Die falschen Entdeckungen 
(1774); Das offentliche Geheimnis (after Gozzi, 
1781); Der Erbschleicher (1789).— Verse : 
Gedichtei^ vols, 1787-1802). 

K. Schloiscr, F. H’. G., Leben und Werhe 

(1894)- H.B.G. 

Gottfried von Neifen {ft, 1234-55), 
Swabian minnesinger, of noble family 
(Hohenneuffen nr Urach). One of the 
poets at the court of king Henry (VII). 
His Alirtrusang shows considerable formal 
skill: it is in content often facile, welUnigh 
trivial. His Tanzlieder in Neidhart’s 
manner and a few merry (or frankly v'ulgar) 
songs are the stronger fare required by the 
court for informal occasions. 

Die Lieder Cj v. N., cd. M. Haupt-E. 
Schroder (1932). 

R. Marle>'n,‘G. v. N.s IVIinneliedcr elc.’, in 
German Studies . . . Fiedler (1938). F.P.P. 

Gottfried von Strassburg {ft. taio), 
German poet, author of Tristan und Isold 
(19,000 lines, unfinished) and tw*o short 
SprQciie. He was a civic oflicial (or a cleric) 
of Strasbourg—a rigorous schooling must 
be assumed. Comparison of his Tristan 
with Thomas de Bretagne, his source, is 
technically difficult; it is however clearly 
an adaptation (see Hartmann v. Aub for 
this term) and an independent reinterpreta¬ 
tion. He wrote for connoisseurs {edele 
herzen) only; his idealization of hero and 
heroine, their education, dress, behaviour 
and discourse verges on the decadent. He 
is without equal in the studied artistry of 
his verse and diction, using all the devices 
of the artes poeticae. Passages of smooth 
narrative lead from one * essay ’ to the next: 
reception, ideal landscape, hunt, comic 
interlude. To his avoidance of a hack¬ 
neyed theme we owe a famous digression 
—an essay in contemporary literary 
criticism. His esoteric doctrine of love 
contains a strong clement of religious 
mysticism: the lovers’ grotto is a temple 
‘in the wilderness’, they are martyrs— 
though their devotional reading seems to 
be Ovid. In the rivalry of Gottfried and 
Wolfram v. Eschenbach there is something 
of the old antagonism of clericus and miles, 
Gottfried had imitators (see Konrad v. 
WOrzburo) but by the isth century Eilhart 
V. Oberg’s less exacting text was tised 
(see Heinrich von Freiberg). Wagner 
used Gottfried, 

Ed. F« Ranke (1930); K. Marold (1906) or 
R. Bechstein (4th ed. 1924) on which A. CIoss 
(1944) i* based. Modem.: W. Hertz (1877); 
tr. J. Weston (1901); E. H. Zeydel (1948). 
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F. Ranke, Tr. u. Is. (1925) and Dit Allegortf 
der Alinnegrotte (1925); F. Piquet, Vorigxnalite 
de G. de Sir, (1905); S. Savvicki, G. t', Str. und 
die Pottxh dts MAs (1932); E. Nickel, SixuiUn 
zum Liebesproblem bri G. (1925). B. Mcrgell, 
Tr. u. h. (1949) not rccomrnended. F.P.P. 

Gotdielf, Jeremias, pen-name of Albert 
Bitzics (•Murten 4 X 1797; tLiitz^fliih 
22 X 1854)^ Swiss pastor and writer, son 
of a pastor at Utzensdorf, where he grew 
up and went to school. He finally settled 
at Lutzelfluh (1831), where he was elected 
pastor, and organized schooling and the 
care of the poor. His wTitings arose from 
a practical w‘ish to l>elp and instruct his 
flock and to combat liberalism and free- 
thought; their high literary' quality was a 
by-product of didactic intentions. He 
treated every aspect of peasant life with 
sober objectivity and unsentimental rcal« 
ism: in their essential truth many of his 
stories and novels are classics of their kind. 
Gottfried Keller called him a ‘great epic 
genius'; true, if ‘epic’ be taken to imply 
Homeric directness rather than broad scope 
or elevated theme. He may be said to 
have created the village story. 

Der Bauermpiegel oder Lehensgeschichte des 
J. G. (1837); Die Wassemot in Emmevtal 
Leiden und Preuden tines Schulmeisters (2 vols, 
1838); Dwrr/i der BrarmheemsSuftr (1838); 
Die Armermot (1840); Wie UU der Kneeht 
glUckUch scird (1841; Ulric tiu Farm^mmt, 
tr. J. Firth, 1886): tVie Anne Bdii Jotedger 
hemshaUei (a vols, 1843); KdOxi die Gross^ 
myUer (1847); UId ^ Pdehter (1849); 
Erzdhlungen uttd Bilder nus dem Volksleben der 
Schweiz (5 vols, 1850-55; inch £lri, die 
lettsayne Mcgd),—Krilische Gesafntausgabe, ed. 
R. Hunzikcr and H. Blocsch (26 voh, 1911- 
32); Aufxvt^h cd. J. Mumbauer Ugzs); 
Jiri^e, cd, K. Guggisborg and W. Jukcr 
<1948 ff.); Cotthelfs PersCnlicttkeii: Ertmterun- 
gen ison Zeitgenotten. cd. W. Muschg (1944). 

W. Muachg, G. (193>); K.* Guggtsberg, 
J. Christentum und Leben (i939); Iticaraa 
Hudv Gotthelfs Weltanschauung (1917); H. 1. 
Goldschmidt, Der Geist der Ersiehung bei G. 

tt939); H* M. Wardson, J. G. (i9S»)- 

H. A.P. 

Gottifredi» Bartolomeo, i 6th-ccntury 
Italian writer (of Piacenza) of hitherto un¬ 
published sonnets, madrigals and letters. 
He is known to posterity only by his 
Specchio d'Amore, a lively dialogue be¬ 
tween Maddalena and Goppina, not with¬ 
out wit and grace. 

SpecMo itAmore, ed. A. F. Doni'(i547)» 

G. ^nta (1912)- P.McN. 

Gotdober^ Abraham Baer, pseud. Abag 
and Makalel f*9tarofconstantinov, Vol- 
hynia 14 I 1811; tBialystcIc la IV 1B99), 
He brew poet> novrftst, schdar and editor. 


Gottlober \ery early, and 

settled for a number of years in Kremcnetz 
where he became friendly with Baer 
I^vinson. In his later s-ears he became 
blind and died forgotten in great poverty. 
Gottlober was a prolific writer and was 
very popular in his time. Besides poetry' 
he wrote short stories, and like many 
Hebrew writers also wrote in Yiddish, in¬ 
cluding satirical songs and a comedy, Drr 
Decktuch (wr. 1838, pub. anon. Warsaw, 
1876). Gottlobcr’s most famous poems 
are the Oninh Soerah and the didactica 
poem Toldcth Hashira. From 1876 to 
1881 he edited the periodical HaBokcrOr. 

Kol Shire MaJtalel (3 vols, Warsaw, 1890). 

S.A. 

Gottsched, Johann Christoph (•Konigs- 
berg 2 11 1700; tLcip^ig 12 XII 1766), 
German critic. To escape conscripdctfi 
into the Prussian Guard Gottsched lied to 
Leipzig where he became professor of 
poetry (1730). He sought in his Kruische 
Dichlkimst to establish French taste in 
Germany. GottsxJied reformed the Ger¬ 
man theatre and dominated literature in 
the 1730s, but his supremacy was chal¬ 
lenged after 1740 by Bodmer and Bmitin- 
gcr. Although Gottsched*$ outlook M*as 
narrow his great energy powerfully in¬ 
fluenced German literature. He was 
among the first investigators of medieval 
German literature. 

Der sterhende Cato (1732; tragedy); Versxich 
einrr krifischen DiAtfkunst (1732); Dei tr age zur 
kritischen Historie der deutschen Sprache (8 vols, 
1732-44); Die deuteehe SchaubiJtne (6 vois, 
1740—45); Nbtiger Vorrot zur Geschschte der 
deuUcfien drasnatUcheu DiduJnmxt { 1757).— 
Gesammeite Schrifieu (6 vols, 1901—06). 

£. Wolff, Gottscheds SteUung im deutschen 
BtldungsUben (2 vols, 1895-97); E. Reichel, G. 
(2 vols, 1908-12); G.Schimmtky, G,s dcutsche 
BiJdungiziele (1939). H.B.G. 

Gottsched, Luise Adelcundb, uin Kul- 
mus (•Danzig xi IV 17135 ^6 VI 

1762), German dramatist. Married to 
J. C. Gottsched in 1735 she loyiilly 
assisted him in his efforts to reform Ger¬ 
man literature, contributing to periodicals, 
translating Addison, and writing comedies. 

Die Pieiisterei im Fisehbeittrock (1736); Der 
Heine Prophet van BSkmisch^Broda <1753). 

R. Buchwald and A. K^stcr, Die LmtspieU 
der GotU^^n (2 vols, 1908). H.B.G. 

Gbtz, Johann Nikoi.aus (•Worms 9 VII 
ryai; fWinteiburg nr Krcuznach 4 XI 
2781), German poet. While n theologies! 
student at Halle he met Gleim and \Jz 
and wrote pseudo-Anocreontic poems. He 
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scn'cd as a chaplain in the French army sentimental drama of * those two deluges of 


and held various livings in Germany. 

Die Oden Anakreons in reimlosen Versen 
(1746^; Ver/mschte Cedichte (1785). 

J. H. Voss, Ober G. und Kamler (1809); H. 
Hahn, J. N. G. (1889). H.B.G. 

Gough, Richard (•London 21 X 1735; 
CC1774 Anne Hall; fEnficld 20 II 1809), 
English antiquar>', who devoted his life to 
assiduous research on topography and 
monuments of Britain, translating and 
augmenting Camden's Britannia, 

British Topography (1768); Sepulchral 
Monuments of Great Britain I {1796), 11 (1799; 
with engravings by the Bnsiros); Catalogue of 
Coins of Canute, King of Denmark and England 
(i777)« 

J. Nichols, Biographical Preface to Cata* 
loguc of Gough's Library (1810). R.M.H. 

Gower, John (•c. 1330; <x>zs I 1397 
Agnes Groundolf; fSouthwark r4o8)» 
Kentish poet who lived for some time in 
London; acquainted with Chaucer. Be¬ 
sides the ballade In Praise of Peace he 
wrote three long poems: the French 
Mir our de VOmme or Speculum Meditantis, 
a didactic allegory; the Latin Vox Claman^ 
tis, a political satire beginning with an 
account of the peasants* revolt, 1381; and, 
most important, the English Confessio 
Atnanlis, a large collection of stories drawn 
from classical and medieval sources and 
arranged as a series of confessions and 
responses between Genius, the priest of 
Venus, and a lover. The whole craft of 
courtly love is examined in theological 
terms; and there arc digressions on con¬ 
temporary scientihe and encyclopaedic 
More*. Gower lacks Chaucer's brilliance, 
but he is the supreme master in English of 
the octosyllabic couplet and of an un¬ 
hurried, uncmphatic and easy style. 

Collected Works, cd. G. C. Macaulay (4 vols, 
1899-1902). 

W. P. Ker, Essays on Medieval Literature 
(1905); \V. G. Dodd, Courtly Love in Chaucer 
and G. (1913); C. S. Lewis, The Allegory of 
I^ve (1936). R.W.B. 

Gozzi, Carlo, Conte (•Venice 13 XII 
1720; 4 IV 1806), Italian poet, 

dramatist and prose writer; brother of 
Gaspare Gozzi. After 3 years in Dalmatia 
as Q cavalry cadet, he returned to Venice 
(1744) and began a life of polemics and 
aristocratic literary activity. Rebelliously 
anxious to preserve the traditional direc¬ 
tions of Italian culture, rapidly changing 
before the fashionable literary and pldlo- 
sophicai currents of the time, he joined the 
purist Accademia dei Granelleschi and 
clamorously opposed the naturalistic and 


ink*, Carlo Goldoni and Pietro Chiari. 
Hoping to revitalize the dying commedia 
delTarte, Gozzi wrote 10 Fiabe (1761-65), 
grotesque dramatizations of popular and 
oriental tales {JJamore delle ire tnelarance; 
Turandot). In the Augellin Belverde 
(1765) and La Marfisa bizzarra (1761—68), 
a chivalric poem in ottava rima, he 
satirized contemporary corruption and the 
' enlightenment Other works include 
tragicomedies and the Memorie inutili 
(t797)i an autobiography. 

Le Fiabe, cd. Masi with good pref. (1885); 
La Marfisa bizzarra, ed. Ortiz (1911); 
Memorie inutili, ed. Bulfcrctti (2 vols, 1928; 
The Memoirs of C. G., tr. J. A. Symonds, 2 
vols, 1890 ).—Opere (14 vols, 1801-03). 

V. Lee, *C. G.\ in Studies in the 18th 
century (1880); T. Mantovani, C. G. (1926); 
G. Ziccardi, * ^tratto di C. G.*; * La Marfisa 
bizzarra; * ht Fiabe in Forme di vita e d'arte 
nel Settecento (1931).—C. Cordis, ^Biblio- 
graha speciale, 73 *, in Problemi ed Oriental 
fnenti critici, 1 (1948). M.W. 

Gozzi, Gaspare, Conte (•Venice 4 XII 
1713; 001738 Luisa Bcrgalli, 001779 Sara 
Cenet; fPadua 27 XII 1786), Italian 
journalist, poet and prose writer; brother 
of Carlo Gozzi. Impoverished and un¬ 
happily married, he gained a living by his 
pen; an heir of the Italian classical 
linguistic tradition; press censor (1762); 
school reformer (1764). Gozzi wrote 
satirical verse Semioni, a Difesa di Dante 
(1758) in reply to Saverio Bcttinclli's 
Lettere virgUiane, and two periodicals 
combining pleasant reading with moral 
instruction in the manner of Addison’s 
Spectator: the lively Gazzetta Veneta 
(1760-61), an informative chronicle of 
Venetian life, and the Osservatore (1761- 
62), a combination of literary and philo¬ 
sophical dialogues, theatrical news» charac¬ 
ter sketches and novelle urbanely satirizing 
'depraved habits and bad taste*. Other 
works include occasional verse, translations 
from Marmontel, the Mondo morale —an 
allegorical romance—and many genial 
letters. 

/ Vermont, ed. Spagni (189^; La Gazzetta 
X'eruta, ed. Zardi (i9is)» cd. Romani (2 vols, 
1943): VOsservatore^ cd. Spagni (1897).— 
Of^e scelte, ed. Palqui (i939 )-—Opere (la 
vols, 1794; 16 vols, 1818-20). 

M. A. Viglio, G. G. Vita e opere (1916); 
G. de Beauville, G. G., joumaliste v^nitien 
(1937). M.W. 

Grabbe, Christian Dietrich (*Detmold 
zz XII zSoz; COZ833 Luise Christiazic 
Clostermeier; fUnd. Z2 IX Z836), Germazz 
dramatist, son of a prison superintendent. 
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He studied law but, convinced of his 
own genius, tried to live by writing for the 
stage. Failing to do so, he returned to 
legal work in Detmold and became military 
justiciary, till drink and eccentricities led 
to enforced resignation (1834). A period 
in Dusseldorf, helping Immermann with 
theatrical affairs, ended in quarrels. He 
died soon after, a dissipated wreck. His 
fitful genius made its mark, but his plays, 
in their will to astound, were too inchoate 
to hold the stage. Influenced first by 
Shakespeare, in his Napoleon he lit upon 
the path away from the dominance of 
Schiller and towards a bold prose realism, 
which was to be further explored in 
Buchner’s Dantom Tod. 

Dramatische Dichtunfien (Herzog von Goth- 
land, Marius und Sulla) mit ein^ Abhandlung 
uber Shakespeareomame (2 voU, 1827); Don 
Juan und Faust (1829); Die Hohenslaufen 
(1829-30); Napoleon odcr die hundert Tage 
(1831); Hannibal (1835); Die Hermannschlachi 
(1836); 9cl. tr. H. W. I^ngfellow, The PoeU 
and Poetry of Europe (1846 ).—Sdmtlulie Werke 
mit Briefen^ ed. Sp. Wukadinovi^ (6 vols, 
191a). 

A. Bcrgmann, G., Begegnungen mil Zeit^ 
genossen (1930), G., sein Leben in Bildem 
(1936); R. Schidsser, Grabbei Vermdehinis 
(1937); E. Dicckmann, G., dtr Wesensgehalt 
seiner Dichtung (1936); H. Becker, Grabbes 
Drama Napoleon (1921); Jahrbueh der Grabber 
Gesellsehafl (1939 ff.). H.A.P. 

Gracidn y Morales^ Baltasar (*BcU 
monte, Calatayud 1601; fTarazona 1658), 
Spanish novelist and moralist* He entered 
the Jesuit order in 1619, became rector of 
the Jesuit college at Tarragona and acted as 
army chaplain during the siege of Lertda 
(1646). The publication of the Critiedn 
without the approval of his superiors 
caused him disgrace. 

His chief work was El critiedn, published 
pseudonymously in three parts (1651, 53, 
57), an allegory of human life, showing the 
necessity of experience and prudence. It 
shows wide reading and great power, with 
an astonishingly subtle style. His Agudeza 
y arte de ingenio (1642, enlarged 1648) is a 
treatise on style, a catalogue of different 
kinds of conceits, the manual of con- 
ceptismo, and an entertaining, if perverse, 
anthology. His three shorter treatises 
on the hero (1637), the politician (a eulo^ 
of Ferdinand of Amgdn, 1640) and the dis¬ 
creet man (1646) are terse, sententious and 
elegant disquisitions on different aspects of 
social success. His maxims (Ordcuh 
manual —a portable oracle, 1647) have 
much the same quality* He also wrote a 
purely devotional work on Holy Com¬ 
munion, which is less pretentious. 
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Gracian's mundane works arc all distin¬ 
guished by a deliberate cult of difficult 
ingenuity*: he wrote to be read slowly by 
the select few, so that the mental effon 
would fix his meaning in the mind. His 
rules for successful living are to some ex¬ 
tent incompatible with the religion he 
preached and in which he sincerely believed. 
His works were much read in England and 
France; Schopenhauer admired them. 

Bibl. Autores Ksp,, 45; Obras eompUtas 
(1944, poor text); Tratados (El heroe, El dis- 
creto, El ordculo manual), cd. .A. Reyes (n.d.), 
The Compleat Gentleman, tr. T. Salkcld (1710), 
The Art of Prudence, tr, .Mr Savage {1702, 
1705), The Art of Worldly Wisdom, tr. J. Jacobs 
(1892); Agudeza y arte de ingenio, cd. F. 
Ovejero (1929, poor text); El erttieon, cd. M. 
Romera Navarro (3 voU, Philadelphia, 1938- 
40), T/ie Critick, tr. Sir Paul Rycauc (1681); El 
heroe, cd, A. Coster (Chartres, 1911). 

A. Coster,' B. G.’, in Rev. Hisp., 29 (1913); 
A. F. G. Bell. B. C. (1921). E.MAV. 

Grdf> Arturo (•Athens 19 I i848;i*Turin 
30 V 1913), I^ian scholar and poet by 
choice and education though his father w*as 
Bavarian. The dominant note of his work 
is pessimism and his favourite poet Leo¬ 
pardi. Besides several volumes of poetry 
Graf wrote pla>’s, but their poetic value is 
their chief merit. Holding chairs of 
literature at Turin from 1876 to 1913 he 
published works on a wide range of sub¬ 
jects and in 1883, with F. Novati and R, 
Renicr, founded Giomalc storico della 
letteratura italiana. 

Poesie (1922); Opere critiche {1925-27). 

A. Mancuso, A. G., poeta delta morte (1922); 
A. De Ferrari, A. G. (1930). N.K.W. 

Grafton, Richard (t J 57 ^)* English printer 
and chronicler. Grafton published several 
translations of the Bible and chronicles by 
John Hardyng and Edward Hall. After 
retiring as a printer, he himself compiled 
three popular chronicle-histories. 

An Abridgement of the Chronicles of England 
(1562); A Manuell of the Chronicles of England 
(1566); A Chronicle at targe, and metre history 
of the affayres of England (1569). 

C. L. I^gsford, intro, to Stour's Survey of 
London (2 vols. 1908); L. B. Wright, ^The 
Elizabethan Middle-class Taste for History \ 
in Jour, of Mod. Hist., iil (1931). W.A.A. 

Grahamci James (•Glasgow 22 IV 1765; 
’\ibid. 14 IX x8ii), Scottish poet. He was 
called to the Scottish Bar in 1795 and took 
Anglican orders in 1809. His best poem 
IS The Sabbath (1804), with its quiet piety 
and natural description of the Scottish 
scene. 

Mary Queen of Scots (tSoi); British 
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Georgies (1804); 7 'he Birds of Scotland (1806); 
Poerns ort the Abolition of the Slave Trade 
(1810). J.K. 

Graindor do Brie (fbefore 1189)^ French 
epic poet, alleged in several MSS of the 
Bataillc Loquijer to have written this poem 
(and presumably also the Afonuige Guil¬ 
laume) in Sicily during the reign of William 
II (tii89). These works are knotN*n in a 
redaction by Guillaume de Bapaumc, 
probably ver>' similar to Graindor's 
original, and in a cyclic version linking the 
end of the Alouiage to the epic Foulque de 
Candic. They deal with the beginning and 
end of Rainouart^s career and combine the 
ordinal^' romantic features of the late epic 
with incidents imitated from Arthurian 
romance. 

J. Runeberg, £tudes sur la geste Rasnouart 
(1905), cd, Bataille Loquiftr (1913); W. 
CloCtta, in Festgabe Afussafia (1905). F.W. 

Graindor de Douai {ft. c. 1200), French 
poet and re visor, to whom we owe the 
existing versions of the Chanson d'Antioche 
(cd. P. Paris, 1848) and its sequel the Con- 
quite de Jerusalem (cd. C. Hippeau, 1868). 
Originally composed by Richard le Pilerin 
(c, 1130), the Chanson d'Aniioche is a 
chronicle of the siege of Antioch in the 
first crusade, based on Albert of Aachen 
and Tudebod, but cast in the form of a 
chanson de geste. The slightly younger 
Conquitc de Jerusalem is more purely fic- 
tional. Les Chdtifs (early 13th century, 
pub. as an appendix to Hippeaucd. of 
the Chevalier au cygne, 1874-77) serves as 
a prologue to the Conquite dcjdrusalem and 
is a romantic epic full of incredible 
adventures. 

A. Hatem, Les pohnes ipiques des croisadts 
(193a). F.W. 

Grainger^ Jamhs (prob. •Dunse 1721; 
coe, 1759 Daniel Burt; fSt Christopher 
16 XII 1766), English verse-writer and 
physician, whose The Sugar Cane^ a 
didactic poem of outstanding bathos and 
flatness, composed in the West Indies, ex¬ 
cited ridicule. He contributed to Percy’s 
Reliques and Dodslcy’s Collection. 

The Sugar Cane. A Poem in 4 books (1764); 
Poetical Works (2636, with life by R. Anderson). 

R.M.H. 

Gramsbergeoi Matthys, i7th-cenCury 
Dutch writer of farces. 

Klucht van de I^endighe Dooi of Bedrogen 
Kosher (1648); Kluehtige tragaedU of den 
Harioog van PierUpon (1650); Piramus en 
Thisbe of den Hartoog raw PierUpon (1700; 
resembling the scene in Midsummer NighPs 
Dream). 


J. de Witte van Citters, in Alg. Konst* en 
letterbode (2885); G. Penon, Bijdr. tot de 
gesch. der Ned. Letterk.y III (1884). 

AM.B.W. 

Granada, FrayLuis de (*Granada'i504 ?; 
tLisbon 1588), Spanish religious writer of 
humble birth, who became a Dominican 
in 1524 and later occupied important 
positions in that order. His last years 
were spent in Lisbon, where he suffered 
some petty persecution from the pro- 
Spanish party. His most celebrated works 
arc a treatise on prayer and meditation 
(1554), a guide for sinners (1556) and on 
introduction to the symbol of the faith 
(1582). The stress on personal religion 
and the necessity of piety in good works 
seemed suspect to the Inquisition, and the 
Gxtia de pecadores was included in the 1559 
Index. It was reissued in an expanded 
form and was translated into Latin, French, 
German, Polish, Italian, French, Portu¬ 
guese, English and Japanese. His works 
also include a Latin treatise on writing 
sermons, sermons in Portuguese and a 
translation of the Inhtation, His writings 
arc ascetic rather than mystical. His 
style is oratorical, and he used Ciceronian 
periods in Castilian. He excelled in his 
descriptions of the beauties of God’s works 
and the vanity of human things when 
followed for their own sake. A typical 
Counter-Re formation writer his works 
were read and admired by Protestants and 
Catholics alike. 

Obras ccmpletasp cd. Fr. J. Cucr>*o (24 vols, 
incomplete, 1906-^); Cula de pecadores^ ed. 
M. Martinez Burgos (repr. of 1st ed., 1929).— 
Translations: An exeelUnt treatise of consider^ 
ation and prayer 598), Theflotcers c/Lodatvicke 
of Granada (tr. T. Lodge, t6ox), Granados 
(sic) Devotion (tr. P. Mercs, 1598), A memoriall 
of a Christian life (tr. R. Hopkins, Rouen, 
2586), 77ie sinnersguyde (tr. F. Mercs, 1598). 

J. Cuervo, Biogrofla del venercAU padre 
Fray L. de G. (2893); R. Switzer, The Ciceron¬ 
ian Style in L. de G. (1927). E.M.W. 

Grange^^OHN {fi. is77)« English poet and 
prose-writer who is praised in Webbe’s 
Discourse. Grange styles himself * Gentle- 
2nan, Student in the Common Law’. His 
Golden AphrodihSf a love tale in prose, 
anticipating Euplmes^ has passages in verse: 
Part II —Oranges Gardm—is mostly verse. 

JJ.Y.L. 

The Golden Aphroditis (iS77; repr. 1939): 
The Ladies* Delight (2609; repr. 2939). 

B.LJ. 

Granger^ James (^Shaston, Dorsetshire 
2723; fShiplake 14 IV 2776), English 
print-collector and biographer, whose 
advocacy of the ^utility of collection of 
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engraved portraits’ in the preface to 
Biofiraphical History of England started a 
contemporar>' craze. 

Biographical History of England from Egbert 
the Great to Ret olution (2 vols, 1769; 5th ed. 
with biog. intro.); An Apology for the Brute 
Creation: or Abuse of Animcds censured (1772); 
Letters betujeen G. and many . . . eminent 
Literary Mett . . . ; composing a copious history 
(180s). R.M.H. 

Granovsky, Timofey Nikolayevich 
(•9 III 1813; tMoscow 4 X 185s) Russian 
author. Although his writings were not 
many, his personality exercised a strong 
influence on the generation of the 1840s and 
he is regarded as a typical 'westerner^ of 
that decade. 

Sochineniya Granovskogo (2 vols, 1856); 
Potnoye tobranie sochineniy (1906). 

C. Vetrinsky, Gronennky i ego vremya (1897) ; 
P. N. Milyukov, Iz xstorii russkov inuliigentsii 
(1902); A. V. Stankevich, T. N. G. (1914); 
T. G. Masar^'k, The Spirit of Russia (1919); 
M. O. Gershenzon, Istoriya molodoy Rostii 

JL. 

Granson, Oton de (•1345 ?; fBourg-en 
Bresse 7 VII I397)i French poet. A 
Savoyard nobleman who fought for the 
English during the Hundred Years’ War, 
he became a great friend of Geoffrey 
Chaucer. His verse, although written in 
the courtly tradition, contains a strong and 
sincere personal element. 

O. de G. unJ seine Dichtungen, ed. L. 
Schierer (1904). 

H. Braddy, ' Messire O. dc G.\ in Stud. 
Philol., 35 (1938); A. Piaget^ O. de G., sa vie el 
ses pcisies (1941). A.H.D. 

Granville, George, Lord Lonsdownc, 
Baron Bideford (*1667; C01711 Mary 

Thynne; fLondon 30 I 1734/35)* English 
nobleman who wrote verse and drama. 
He showed precocious talent but was too 
involved in worldly affairs to give his whole 
mind to literature. Granville’s lyrics *to 
Myra' are pleasant but slight. His remarks 
on opera and on unnatural flights in poetry 
are representative of the times. 

The Genuine Works in Verse and Prose 
1732; 1736).— The DramatU Works (175a). 

S. Johi^n, Lives, I (1781), cd. G. B. Hill, 
II (1905) { E. Handosyde, G. the Polite (i933)« 

B.L.J. 

Grattan, Henry (•Dublin 3 VII 1746; 
CO 1 782 Henrietta Fitzgerald; f London 
4 VI 1820), Irish statesman and orator; 
member of Irish House of Commons from 
1775. At the head of the Irish Volunteers 
he obtained a limited form of legislative 
independence for Ireland in 1782. ‘Grat¬ 
tan’s Parliament’ was ended by the Act of 
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Union 1800. His oratory’, which strongly 
influenced the current of Irish Protestant 
nationalism, has something of Edmund 
Burke’s fire. 

Speecltes, cd. Madden (1860). —Metnoirs 
(1839-46). 

S. Gwynn, H. G. (1939); R- McHugh. H. G. 
(*936). R.McH. 

Grattan^ Thomas Colley (•Dublin 1792; 
fLondon 4 VII 1864), Irish writer and 
editor; was widely know-n through the 
publication of Highuays & Byteays {1823- 
27), a book of continental travels. Lived 
in Paris and Brussels, wrote much on 
European affairs. 

History of the Netherlands (1830); Beaten 
Paths (1862). R.McH. 

Grattius {fl. c. a.d, 8), Roman didactic 
poet of whose works only part of a treatise 
on hunting, in which the influence of 
Virgil’s Georgies is apparent, is extant. 
The poem is dull and hca\y, though 
relieved by periodic digressions: the 
metrical construction is careful. 

Grata Cynegeticon, ed. P. J. Enk (1918); F. 
Vollmcr, Poetae Latirri Alinores, 2 (1911); 
J. W. and A. M. Duff, Minor Latin Poets (Loeb 
Libr. 1934)' A.J.D. 

Gravina, Gian Vincenzo (•Roggiano, 
Cosenza 16 II 1664; fRome 6 1 1718), 
Italian poet, dramatist, critic, philosopher 
and jurist. His fame is due mainly to 
Della Ragion Poelica\ here he sought to 
free poetry from fixed rules, and discussed 
its origins, progress and aims. Gravina 
was one of the founders of the * Accademia 
delPArcadia 

Della Ragion Poetica (2 vols, 1708; crit. ed, 
G. Natali, 1921); Della Tragedia (1715). 
Opere Italiane (3 vols, I7s6^58): Prose, ed, F. 
£miiiaju*Giudici (1857). 

R. Nlicacchs, Le Idee Pedagogiche di G. K. G. 
(1904); F. Moffa, 'G. V. G.\ in Studi di Lett. 
Ital., VII (1907); G. Natali, G. V, G, Letterato 
^1920); H. Croce, *G. V. G. I'illuminantcin 
Nuoxn Saggi sulla Lett. Ital. del SeUento (2931), 
and ^L’Estctica del G.’, in Problemi d*es(elica 
(1940); B. Barillari, DEstetica di G. V. G. 
(1937) ^nd Preesietica e filosofia del diritto in 
G. V. G. (1939)- U.L. 

Gray or Grey of He ton. Sir Thomas 
(CO Margaret d. of Wm. of Presfen or 
Presson; 11369 ?), Northumbrian miles 
litteratus, compiler of the Scalacronica, a 
prose chronicle in Anglo-Norman of 
England and Scotland to 1362. 

The portion from 1066 to 1362, ed. J. 
Stevenson (1836); portion containing reigns of 
^ward I, II and III|tr. H. Maxwell (1907). 

R.W.B. 
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Gray^ Thomas (•Corohill, London 26 XI 
1716; tCambridgc 30 VII 1771, DStoke 
Pogcs), English poet, educated at Eton and 
Cambridge, the only one to survive child* 
hood of the twelve children of Philip Gray 
and his wife Dorothy (nie Antrobus), a 
Comhill milliner by whose sole efforts 
the boy was maintained and educated. 
Among Gray's school friends was Horace 
Walpole with whom he toured Europe 
(1739-41). The rest of his life was spent 
at Cambridge—first at Peterhouse^ then 
Pembroke; thence he made tours in 
England and Scotland and many visits to 
Stoke Poges, Bucks, where from 1742 his 
mother and two aunts lived. The church* 
yard here was the scene of the famous 
E/egy which, published in February 1751, 
brought him instant recognition. Much 
of Gray's verse is in Latin and he was 
learned in many other subjects. In 1768 
he was appointed professor of history and 
modern languages. 

His exiguous output of highly polished 
verse shows extreme sensitivity to human 
suffering and natural beauty. His thought 
and often his language anticipated Words* 
worth and may be held to presage the 
romantic movement. 

An Ode on a Distant Prospect of Eton College 
(1747); An Elegy Wrote in a Country Church 
Yard Progress of Poesy (i7S7); Poems 

by Mr, Gray (1768); The Poems of Mr. Gray^ 
cd. W. Mason (1775; first publication of 
posthumous works); Works, ed. E. Gosse 
(1884) 

S. Johnson, Life; D. C. Tovey, G, and his 
Friends: Letters and Relics (1890); W. H. 
Hudson, G. and his Poetry (1911); Correspond 
dense of T. G., cd. P. Toynbee and L. Whioley 
(*935)» W. P. Jones, T. G., Scholar (1937); 
Lord D. Cecil, The Poetry of T. G. (1945) and 
Two Quiet Lives (1948). MV.D. 

Grazzini> Anton Francesco, known as 
II Lasca (•Florence 22 III 1503; \ibid. 
18 II 1584), Italian writer. Author of 
several comedies, he is seen at his best in 
Le Cene, a collection of short stories written 
in living Florentine with a generous touch 
of the macabre. 

Le Cene ed altre prose (1857); Le Commedie 
(1859), both cd. P. Fanfani. 

M. V. Wolff, A. F. G. (19x3); A, Acerra, Le 
*Cene' di A. F. G., saggio critieo (1915); A. 
Greco, ^Aila ricerca del Lasca’, in Rin^cita 
(194^)- P.McN. 

Gr£l£^ JovAN Milbnko (•Cerevid 1846; 
tBeoiin monastery 25 V 1875), Serbian 
poet, translated Goethe, Schiller and 
Heine into Serbian. The freshness of Ws 
lyrical poetry places him in the succession 


of Branko Radidevid and he is also noted 
for his power of natural description. 

Pesme (1869). S.C. 

Grdban, Arnolx (•Le Mans? 1420; 
ti 47 t ?)* French dramatist. From 1450 
to 1455 he was organist and choir-master 
at Notrc*Dame, then obtained an appoint¬ 
ment at the court of Charles of Anjou, 
count of Maine, and became canon at Le 
Mans. 

His one important work is the Mystere 
de la Passion (1452?), a vast compilation 
(34*574 lines) which took four days to 
perform. It is based to a great extent on 
the Passion attributed to Eustachc Marcadd, 
but is far superior because of its dramatic, 
lyrical and pathetic qualities. A clever 
blending of serious and grotesque elements, 
it is the greatest example of X5th-ccntury 
sacred drama in France and had consider¬ 
able influence on the development of the 
theatre. Its realistic details make it one 
of the most valuable social documents of 
the period. 

Ed. G. Paris and G. Raynaud (1878). 

H« Stein, *A. G., podtc ct musicicn’, in 
Btbl. de r£c. dcs Chartes, 79 (1918); P. 
Champion, Histoire poHiqtu du XVe tiicle, II 
(1923); R. Lebdguc, ’La Passion d'A. G.’, in 
Romania, 60 (1934). A.H.D. 

Grdban^ Simon (fLc Mans? 1473), 
French dramatist and poet, brother of 
Amoul Grdban. He was an official at the 
court of Charles of Anjou, count of Maine, 
and canon of Le Mans. The Actes des 
ApStres, a Mystery written after 1452, and 
some miscellaneous poems have been 
attributed to him. 

H. Chardon, Les Gt&an et Us Mystires dans 
U Maine (1879); A. Piaget, ’S. G. et Jacques 
Milct', in Romania, 22 (1892); R. Leb&gue, 
Le Mvsthe des Aetes des ApStres (1929). 

A.H.D. 

Grech^ Nikolay Ivanovich (•St Peters¬ 
burg 1787; fibid. 12 I 1867), Russian 
author, and—together with Bulgarin and 
Senkovsky—a member of the notorious 
time-serving triumvirate of St Petersburg 
journalism. Two of his novoU^Chimaya 
zhenshchina (1834) and Poyezdka v Ger- 
nianiyu (1836) achieved some success. 

Sobranie sochineniy (5 vols, 1838); Zapiski 0 
moyey zhumi (1886; repr. 1930). 

M. Lemke, NtMol^evskte zhandarmy i 
literatura (1908); V. Kaverin, ’Legendy o 
zhuroal’nom triumvirate’, in Zvesda, I (x929)« 

J.L. 

Greeley^ Horace (•Amherst, N.H. 3 11 
x8n; <0x836 Mary Cheney; fNew York 
29 ^ 1872), American journalist. He 
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founded the New York Tribune (1841) and 
edited it until his death. A Yankee 
radical, supporting socialistic experiments, 
he was defeated when he ran for President. 

Hints Tozcard Reforms (1850); Glances at 
Europe (2851); An Oxer land Journey, from New 
York to San Francisco .. . (i860); Recollections 
of a Busy Life (1868). 

H. S. Stoddard, H. G.: Printer, Editor, 
Crusader (2946); J. A. Iscley, H. G. and the 
Republican Party, A Study of the 

New York Tribune H.L.C. 

Green, John Richard (•Oxford 12 XII 
1837; 001877 Alice Stopford; tMentone 
7 III 1883), English historian, whose 
Short History of the English People (1874), 
written tvith historic imagination that fused 
hitherto dissociated aspects of hist02^ into 
one study of the development of a nation, 
was an immense popular success. 

Stray Studies front England and /f<2/y (1876); 
Histo^ of the English People {4 vols, 1877-80); 
Making of England {lihi).—Letters, cd. L. 
Stephen (2901). 

Pref. by Mrs Green to Short Hist. (rev. ed. 
1888), R.M.H. 

Green, Matthenv (•1696; f London 1737), 
English poet, Quaker free-thinker, who 
successfully championed the right of 
Custom House cats to a milk allowance. 
His octosyllabic poem, The Spleen, warmly 
praised by Gray and Pope for originality, 
is in light vein of gentle satire; it is included 
in Dodslcy, vol. I, 1748. 

The Spleen, An epistle imeribed to his 
particular friend Mr C. J. (1737, with pref. by 
Richard Glover; 3rd cd., corrected, with 
addition, 1738; with life by L. H. Williams, 
1936). R.M.H. 

Green, Thomas Hill (•Birkin, Yorks 7 
IV 1836; CO 1871 Charlotte Addington 
Symonds; fOxford 26 III 2882), English 
philosopher. Green applied his neo- 
Kantian metaphysic to ethics and political 
philosophy. In society, he believed, the 
individual found both freedom and integra¬ 
tion. 

The Philosophical Works of David Hume, cd. 
T, H. Green and T* H# Grose (4 vols, 1874— 

Prolegomena to Ethics, cd.A. C. 
Bradley (1883); Tlu Works of T. H. G., cd. 
R. L. Nettleship (3 vols, 1885*^8); Lectures on 
the Principles of Politico Obligation (1895). 

W. H. Fairbrother, The Philosophy of T. H. 
G. (2896). B.H. 

Greene, Robert (•Norwich? VII 1558; 
<oc. 1586 ?; tLondon 3 IX English 

poet, playwright, writer of prose fiction 
and pamphleteer. Entering St John^s 
College, Cambridge (i57S)> Greene be¬ 
came friendly with Nasbe, and in his resi¬ 


dence acquired the habits of dissipation for 
which he became notorious. He travelled 
in Italy, Spain, France, Denmark and 
Poland. Deserting his wife and child 
after spending her money, he went to 
London, where for the rest of his life he 
lived precariously by writing. Extra¬ 
ordinarily versatile as a writer, Greene is 
reported to have been impulsive and 
headstrong as a man, extravagant, good- 
looking, pleasant and gentlemanly of 
manner; yet while he made friends with 
ease, he rarely kept them. Although there 
is no evidence to support the tradition that 
he w'as both actor and priest, its existence 
illustrates the poles of sensibility between 
which he swning. Tw'icc he experienced 
a religious conversion, first on his return to 
England, then on his death-bed. And 
although the author of ‘amorous’ stories, 
he also risked his life exposing the under¬ 
world of London in his ‘ conny-catching ’ 
pamphlets. A delicate lyrist, he helped to 
establish both the romantic comedy and 
the prose novel on the foundations on 
which they developed later. 

Versb and Drama ; The Plays and Poems, cd. 
J. C. Collins (1905); The Complete Plays, cd. 
T. H. Dickinson (2909).— Novbls : Guydonius. 
The Carde of Fancie (1584), cd. G. SaintsburN', 
Shorter Novels, I (1929); Pandosto (1588), ed. 
P, G. Thomas (2907); Menaphon (1589), cd. 
G. B. Harrison (1927).— Pamphlets: A 
Notable Discovery of Coosnage (2591), cd. G. B. 
Harrison (1923); The Thirde and last part of 
Conny^cQtching (1592), ed. G. B. Harrison 
(2923); The blacke bookes messenger (2592), cd, 
G. B. Harrison (1924); A guip for an upstart 
courtier (1592), cd. C. Hindicy (1873). 

J. C. Jordan, R. G. (1925); G. B. Harrison, 
S/^kespeare*s Fellows (2923). B.L.J. 

Grcfflixiger> Georg (•Regensburgc. 1620; 
fHamburg c. 1677), German poet. In 
the course of a chequered career he 
travelled through most of Germany and 
settled in 1647 as a lawyer in Hamburg, 
w'hcrc he became friendly with Johann Rist, 
founded the newspaper Neucr Merkur and 
engaged in extensive hackwork (trans¬ 
lations of Cats, Corneille and Lope de 
Vega). His poetry has a freshness and 
vigour recalling Kaspar Stieler. 

Verse ; Deutscher Epigrammatum erstes 
Hundert (1645); Lieder iiber die jdltrlichen 
Evangelien (1648); Seladons Weltliche Lieder 
(1651); Poetisehe Rosen und Ddmer (1655).— 
Prose: Dtenium Briiannicum (1652); Kurze 
Erzdhlung deutscher Handel (1653). 

W- von Oettingen, Vber G. G. (1882); Th. 
Weevers, ‘G- cn Bredero’, in Album Frank 
Baur, II (1948)- L.W.F. 

Greg» WilliAN t Rathsone (•Manchester 
1809; 001835 Lucy Henry; fLondon 15 
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XI 1881), Knfflish essayist of speculative 
mind who wrote with urbane sincerity* on 
social, political and religious problems. 

Creed of Christendom (1851); Political 
Problems of our Age and Country (1870); 
Rocks Ahead: or H 'arnings of Cassandra (1870); 
Mistaken Aims and Attainable Ideals of 
Working Classes (1876). R.M.H. 

GregorCid, Simok (•Vrsno 15 X 1844; 
tGorica 24 XI 1906), Slovene poet. His 
early poems, mostly lyrical and patriotic, 
show the influence of Stritar. His later 
poems have more varied religious, philo* 
sophical themes, sometimes tinged with 
melancholy, and seldom recapture the 
vigour and charm of his youthful work, 

Poezije (4 vols, 1882, 1888. 1903, 1908). 

S.C. 

Gregorovius, Fkrdinand Adolf (•Nei^ 
denburg 19 VI 1821; tMunich i V 1891), 
German poet and historian, who spent 
many years in Italy, and %vhosc wide 
travels in southern Europe stirred that 
intuitive sense of the interdependence of 
geography and history, unusual for his 
time, which gives his work its evocative 
power. 

Konrad Siebenhorns Hdllettbrie/e an seine 
lieben Freundc in Deutschland (1843, under 
pseud. Ferdinand Fuchsmund); Idee det 
Polentums (1848); Der Tod des Tiberius (1851; 
Cragedy); Wanderjahre in Italien (1856-77); 
Geschichte der Stadt Rom im Mittelalter (8 vols, 
1859-7^ i cd. F. Schillmann, 2 vols, 1926; tr, 
A. I lamilton, 1909); GeschUhtc der Stadt Athen 
im Mistelalter (2 vols, 1889); Gcdichte^ cd. A. 
von Schack (1892); Romische TQgebilcher^ cd. 
F. Althaus (1892; tr. Mrs G. \V. Hamilton, 
1907); Briefe on Hermann vm T/if/c, cd. H. 
V. Petersdorflf (1894); Briefe an Grdfin Erfilia 
Caetani Lovatelli, cd. B. Miina (1896). 

J. H6nig, G. als Dichter (1913) and G. als 
Geschkhtsschreiber der Stadt Rom (1921). 

H.A.P. 

Gregory I, the Great (•c, 540; 1604), 
fourth Latin Doctor Eccicsiac. He came 
of a senatorial family, becoming Prefect of 
Rome about 570; but he soon withdrew 
into the monastery of St Andrew which he 
had founded in his ancestral palace on the 
Coclian. Pelagius II sent him, in 579, on 
an embassy to Constantinople, where he 
remained until 585 and composed his vast 
commentary on Job. Then he returned 
to be abbot of his monastery, until he was 
consecrated pope in 590. By his letters 
he asserted the authority of the Roman see 
in the churches of the west, He was less 
successful with the church of Constantin* 
opie, but he had friendly and deferential 
correspondents in the other eastern 
churches. 


I’hrough his Pastoral Rule (a handbook 
on the episcopal office), and his Dialogues 
(on the miracles of the Mtalian Fathers’ 
and of St Benedict in particular), he 
exercised a great influence on the middle 
ages. Though he affected to despise 
literary style, he was the master of a 
powerful and often majestic prose. 

Mignc, Pair. Lau^ 75^91 Letters, cd. P. 
Ewald and L. Hartmann, Mon. Germ. Hist., 
Epist., I. 

F. H. Dudden, Gregory the Great (2 vols, 
1905); F. Ermini, Gregorio magno (2924). 

K.J.E.R. 

Grego^ Acindynus (Jl. 14th century). 
Byzantine monk. A keen supporter of the 
hesychasts and the orthodox point of view, 
he wrote theological works and poems 
refuting both the Latin Barlaam and the 
Greek Nicephorus Gregoras. 

Migne, Patr. Gr., 148 and 152. J.M.H. 

Gregory of Nazianzus (*Nazianzus, 
Cappadocia c. 329; fiWd. c. 390), Greek 
ecclesiastical writer. Son of Gregory, 
bishop of Naziaruus, he received the usual 
literary and rhetorical education of the 
times at Caesarea in Cappadocia, Caesarea 
in Palestine, Alexandria and Athens. At 
Athens he began his Iife*long friendship 
with St Basil. Returning to Nazianzus 
about 355, he devoted himself to an ascetic 
life of contemplation. Consecrated priest 
in 362, he assisted his father in the 
administration of his diocese. In 373 
Basil had him appointed bishop of the 
little Cappadocian town of Sasima but 
Gregory refused to go to his see. About 
379 he was summoned to Constantinople to 
help combat Arianism there, and in 380 
consecrated archbishop. A few years 
later, weary of intrigue, he resigned his 
archbishopric and returned to his ascetic 
life at Nazianzus. 

His writings include homilies, letters 
and poems. Of the homilies the most 
celebrated were the five on the doctrine 
of the church (380), which earned for 
him in the Orthodox church the title of 
’ the Theologian The letters deal mainly 
with personal matters. Of his poems all 
except two are written in the classical 
quantitative metres. Those on thee* 
logical and ethical themes are mere 
exercises in versification, but the auto* 
biographical poems are sincere and movingi 
though the elaboration of form is little to 
modem taste. 

Gregory was inferior in practical wisdom 
to Basil and in philosophic penetration to 
Gregory of Nyssa. It was to some extent 
in spite of himself that he was put in the 
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position of formulating with authority 
the dogmas of the church. He was a man 
of deep sensibility and a master of the 
elaborate rhetoric of antiquity. Kven in 
his prose works he is something of a poet. 
It was for their style that his homilies were 
prized in the Byzantine world, and 
Gregory' himself was regarded as a 
Christian Demosthenes. Early transia* 
tions into Latin, Armenian, Georgian, 
Syriac, Coptic, Ethiopic, Arabic and old 
Slavonic made him a model of Christian 
eloquence throughout the orthodox world. 

Migne, Pair. Gr., 35-38; J. B. Alzog, S. 
Gregorii Nazianzerti oratio apologetiea de juga 
sua (2nd cd. 1869); A. J. Alason, The Five 
Theological Oratious of G. of N. (1899); A. \\\ 
Chat fie Id, Songs and Hymns of the Earliest 
Greek Christian Poets (1876); C. W. King, 
Julian the Emperor (1888 ; containing G.^a 'Ftvo 
Invectives); C. C. Browne and J. £. Swallow, 
Select Orations and Letters of G. of N. (1894). 

A. Benoit, Saint G. de N. (2 vols, 2nd cd. 
1884); M. Guignet, S, Gregoire de Nazianze et 
la rhHorique (1911) and 5*. G. de N. orateur et 
epistolier (1911); J. Sajdak, Historic critiea 
seholiastarum et commentatorum Gregorii 
Nazianzeni, 1 (1914); A. P. Ralbovszky, Die 
Dichtungen des heiligen G. von N. (1914); T. 
Sinko, De traJitione orationum Gregorii 
Nazianzeni (2 vols, 1917-23); E. Flcury, 
Htllhtisme et christianisme. S. G. de N, ei son 
temps (1930); M. Pellegrino, La poesia di S. 
G. N. {1932); P. Gallfly, Ixtngue et style de 
S. G. de N. dans sa correspondance (1935); P. 
Gal lay, La vie de S. Gregoire de Nazianze 
(*943); J* Danitflou, Platonisme et th^ologie 
mystique . , . de saint G. de (1944); J. 
Plaguicux, S. Grigoxre de Nazianze^ thiologien 
(1952). RB. 

Gregory of Nyssa (^Caesarea, Cappa* 
docia; fc. 395)» Greek ecclesiastical 
writer. Gregory was the son of a distin¬ 
guished rhetorician and advocate, and 
younger brother of St Basil. After the 
customary rhetorical and literary education 
he began to practise as a teacher of rhetoric 
and married. Later, however, under the 
influence of Gregory of Nazianzus he 
entered the church end in 371 w'as 
consecrated by his brother Basil bishop of 
Nyssa in Cappadocia. In 376 he was 
deposed by the Arian party and restored 
only after the death of the emperor Valens 
in 378. About 380 he made a long journey 
of visitation to Pontus, lesser Ajmenia, 
Palestine and Arabia. In 394 he took part 
in the synod of Constantinople. 

He was a many-sided writer. Of his 
exegetic works the best known ore those on 
the Creation of Man, on the Hcxacmeron 
(the first six days of the Creation), on 
Ecclesiastes, the Song of Songs and the 
Beatitudes. The dogmatic writings arc 


largely directed against the Arians. Less 
polemical, and more interesting today, are 
the catechetical oration and the address to 
his sister Macrina on the soul and the 
resurrection, which is in the form of a 
Platonic dialogue. Of the ascetic writings, 
which are mostly short, only the treatise 
on virginity is wortJiy of note. The 
homilies include festival sermons, pane- 
g>’rics on martyrs, sermons of consolation 
and treatments of genera! ethical themes. 
The 25 letters deal mainly with personal 
matters. 

Gregor>' was the profounJest thinker of 
the Utree great Cappadocian Fathers. 
Deeply influenced by Platonism, and 
following, though more successfully, in the 
footsteps of Clement of Alexandria and 
Origen, he developed a Christian mysticism 
which has many parallels with nco- 
Platonism. Me was less of a stylist than 
Basil or Gregor>’ of Nazianzus, and his 
thought sometimes Acs awkw*ardly into the 
rhetorical literary fomis of his ngc. 

Migne, Patr. Gr.^ 44-46; J. H. Srawlcy, 
The Catechetical Oration of C. of N. (1903); 
E. Klostermann, Gregorii Nysseni Peri tes 
Engastrimythu (1912); W. Jaeger, Gregorii 
Nysseni contra Eunomiwn lihri IH (2 vols, 
1921), Gregorii Nysseni opera ascetica (1952); 
G. Pasquali, Gregorii Nysseni Episiulae (1925). 
—W. II. IV!core and H. A. Wilson, Select 
Writings and letters of G. 0/ N. (1893); W. K. L. 
Clarke, The Life of St ^lacrina by G. of N. 
(1916); J. I I. SniNvlcy, The Catechetical Oration 
of St G. of N. (1917)-—J‘ A. Stein, The 
Encomium of St G. of A', on his brother Basil 
(1928). 

J. Bauer. Die Trostreden des G. von N, in 
ihrem Verhdltnis zur antiken Rhetorik (1892); 
C. Gronau and A. Reichc, Die kunsilerischen 
Elemente in der Welt^ und Lebensanschauung 
des G. von N. (1897); L. M6ridier, VInfluence 
de la seeonde sophistique sur Veruvre de G. de N. 
(1906); H. F. Cherniss, The Platonism of G. 
0/A^ (1930); M. G. dc Castro, Die Trinitdts^- 
lehre des G. von N* (1938); J. Danidlou, 
Platonisme et tfUologie mystique . • • saint G. 
de N. (1944); J* Janini Cucsta, La antropologia 
y la medicine pastoral de S, G, de N. (1946): 
T. A. Goggin, The Life and Times of St G. of 

N. (1947). R.B. 

Gregory ofTours, Georgius Florentius 
(•Clermont-Ferrand 30 XI 538; fToura 
17 XI 594), of noble GaUo-Roman birth, 
was in 572 made bishop of Tours by king 
Sigibert and became involved in politics. 
Sigibert’s successor, Chilperich, was hostile 
to him, but Gregory outlived him, remain¬ 
ing on outstanding figure in the Frankish 
church until his death. The most famous 
of hjs works is his Historia Franeorum, in 
which he made a copious use of many 
sources with a genuine striving for truth. 
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It is a valuable source for the history of 
Mero\incinn times. Among his hagio* 
graphical works arc four books Dc rirtuti^ 
b\is S. Martini. 

llt^foriarum Ubri cd. B. Kruscl> and \V. 
Levison, in Mon. Ger. Script. Rer. Merov. 
(>937^42), History 0/ the Franks, tr. O. 
Dalton (2 vols, 1927). 

G. \'inay, San Gregorio di Tours (1940); 
J. Wallacc-Hadrill, 'The Work of G. of 
T/» in Trans. R. Hist. Soc., sth ser., I (1951). 

FJ.E.R. 

Gregory Palamas, 14th-century Byzan¬ 
tine theologian, archbishop of Thcssalonica. 
Me was the foremost exponent of the 
teaching of the Orthodox church on the 
extent to which the divine and uncreated 
Godhead could be known by created be¬ 
ings. This teaching centred in the way of 
life practised by the hesychasts. The 
controversy was due partly to Latin mis¬ 
understanding of Greek theology and 
partly to the association of religion and 
politics during a period of civil war in the 
Byzantine empire. Palamas also wrote 
specific works against the Latins as well 
as letters and sermons and a life of Peter of 
Athos. Some of his writings still remain 
unprinted. 

Migne, Patr. Gr,, 150-51, 161 (with Latin 
tr,). 

B. Krivochcinc, ‘Ascetic and Theological 
Teaching of G. P.\ in Eastern Churches Qu., 
3 (1938). J.M.H. 

Greif, Martin, pseud, of Friedrich 
Hermann Frey (•Speyer 18 VI 1839; 
tKufstcin I IV 1911), German poet and 
playwright. He lived at Munich, but had 
no personal contact with the * Munich 
Poets’ round Geibcl and Heyse. With 
them, however, he has in common the easy 
flow of his verse and the strongly tradition¬ 
alistic element in his poems. 

V ERSB : Cedich tt (1 860) ; Friihlittgslieder 
(1864).—Plays: Bertha und Ludtoig (1861); 
Kcnradin {1889) ; Agnes Bernauer ( 1894).— 
Ges. Werke (3 vols, 1895-96); Naehlass. cd, 
W. Kosch {19x1). 

L. Kiesgen, G, als Lyriber (1911); A. van 
Geclen, G. als Draniatiker (2934), R.W.L, 

Grek> Maxim, i.o. Maxim the Greek 
(•1480; t*SS6), Greek monk who was 
summoned by prince Vasily Ivanovich 
from Mount Athos to Moscow in order to 
correct several ecclesiastical books. In 
Russia he sided with the strongly ascetic 
trans-Volga hermits, was imprisoned and 
wrote a number of polemic, dogmatic and 
theological treatises. 

Sochineniya (3 vols, 1859-62).—V. Ikonni¬ 
kov, Af, G. I ego vremya (1915). J.L, 


Cresset, Jean-Baptiste Louis (•Amiens 
29 VIII 1709; \Hyid. 16 VI 1777), French 
poet and dramatist. Educated by the 
Jesuits, he was expelled from their order 
for the mild irrcverancc of his light verse, 
which is among the best of his period (as 
Vert- Verty stor>' of a hard-swearing parrot). 
His comedy, he Michant, carries echoes of 
Moliire’s Tartyffe. Later in life he 
returned to religion and burnt his 
manuscripts. 

Verse: Vert-Vert {i734» i747); he hutrin 
vivant (1743); he Carfme impromptu (1734); 
ha Chartreuse (i73S).— Plays: Edouard HI 
(1740); Sidney (x74S); he Miehant (1747).— 
CEuvrts computes, ed. Renouard (3 vols, x8ii), 

J. Wogue, G. (1894). G.B. 

Gretser, Jakod (•Markdorf 27 III 1562; 
flngolstadt 29 I 1625), German Jesuit 
dramatist. Gretser wrote 23 plays (2584- 
86) for the Jesuit stage at Freiburg i. U. 
and Ingolstadt. His best play Udo deals 
with the eventual damnation of the 
archbishop of Magdeburg. A counter- 
Reformation ‘Faust’ play in Latin, it 
represents the greatest achievement of the 
Jesuit theatre before Bidermann. 

Udo (2587-98; in MS. only, cod. lat. Mon. 
*9 757^); Bruder-Klausen-Spiel (2586), cd. 
E. Scherer (2928); Regnum Humanitatis{\$Z^), 
ed. A. DOrr>vfichter (1898); Regnum Humani- 
tatis, Comoedia stcunda (1590), cd. DQrr- 
wfichtcr (2912),— Opera Omnia (17 vols, 
i734-'4i, contains no dramas). 

A. DOmvfichtcr, J. G. u. seine Dramen 
(1912); Joh. Mailer, Das jemitendrema in den 
handem deuXsehtr Zunge, 11 (1930). D.G.D, 

Greville^ Charles Cavendish Fulke 
(•2 IV 1794; fLondon 18 I 1865), English 
political diarist, who for forty years wrote a 
painstaking record of the social and 
political life of his time for ultimate 
publication. His impartiality and intimate 
knowledge of men and afTairs give particular 
value to his writings. 

The Gteville Memoirs : inch Journal 0/ Reigns 
0/ King George IV and King William IV^ cd. 
H. Reeve, Reign of Queen Victoria, 2837^^ 
and Journal of of Queen Victoria, 1552- 
60 (8 vols, 1874-87); Letters (1924); The 
GreviUe Diary (2927). R.M.H. 

GrevillCi Fulkb, Baron Brooke (•Beau¬ 
champ Court, Warwickshire, 3 X 1554; 
tWarwick 30 IX 1628), English courtier, 
statesman, poet and patron of letters. 
From Shrewsbury School, where he met 
Sidney (1564), and Jesus College, Cam¬ 
bridge, Greville attended court (i577)» 
winning favour. He was secretary of the 
principality of Wales (1583, for life 1603), 
treasurer of the navy (1598-1604) and 
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chancellor of the exchequer 0614-22). An 
elegant speaker in Parliament, Grevillc sat 
for Warwickshire, was knighted (1603) and 
raised to the peerage (1621). Loyal to 
Essex and Bacon, he was murdered by a 
disgruntled serv^ant* With Sidney, Dyer 
and Harvey, Grevillc influenced literature. 
Skilful technically, his lyrics and closet 
dramas have the tone of heroic couplets in 
more complicated rhyme-schemes. 

B.L.J. 

TVie Life of Sit Philip Sidney (1652), ed. N. 
Smith (1907); Caelicia^ ed, M. F. Crow, in 
Elisahtlhan Sonnet-Cycles^ 4 (1898); Poetns 
and Dramas, cd. G. Bullough (1938); The 
Works in Verse and Prose, cd. A. B. Grosart 
(1894). 

G. Bullough, *F, G,’, in Mod. Lang. Rev., 28 
(i933)* J.R.B. 

Gr^viiif Jacques (•Clermont-en-Bcau- 
vaisis 1538; tTurin XII 1570), French poet 
and physician. He was an early associate 
of Ronsard, with whom he broke after 
his conversion to Protestantism (1560). His 
verses recall Ronsard and Du Bcllay. His 
signiflcance lies in his comedies (La 
Tr/soriire and Ler Ebafris) and his tragedy 
Julius Cisar (1561). This, based on a 
Latin tragedy by his teacher J. A. Murct, 
is one of the earliest French experiments in 
the form. 

Olimpe (j$6o, verses); Thi&tre (1561).— 
Thidtre camptet et potsies choisies^ ed. L. Pin vert 
(1922). 

L. Pinvcit. J. G. (1899). G.B* 

Grey» Sir Gborgb (^Lisbon 1812; fiSoS), 
New Zealand soldier, administrator, stu¬ 
dent of Maori. Although his main impor¬ 
tance for New Zealand history lies in other 
fields, New Zealand literature owes a debt 
to him for the revelation of Maori poetry 
and legend. 

Mythology and Traditions of the New 
Zeaiandert (1854); Proverbial and Popular 
Sayings of the Ancestors of the New Zealand 
Race (1857); Poems, Traditions, and Chaunts 
of the Maoriet (1853). D.M.D. 

Griboyedov^ Alexander Sergeyevich 
(•15 I 179s; fTehran ii II 1829), 
Russian dramatist and diplomat. His 
fame rests on a single work—the classical 
comedy Gore ot uma (1823-24). Written 
in rhymed iambic verse of uneven length 
and in the Moliiresque tradition, this 
comedy lampoons the entire Moscow 
society of the period. Griboyedov aUo 
wrote poems and a few other less succcssfid 
plays, but his literary and diplomatic 
career came to a tragic end when he was 
killed by the infuriated mob in Tehran. 

Potnoye sobranie sochineniy (Acad, cd., 3 vols, 

31 ® 


1911-17); Soclrineniya (1940 ).—Gore ot uma 
(1823^24; Eng. tr. (a) S. W. Prig, The Mis¬ 
fortune of Being Clever, 1914; (b) B. Pares, 
The Mischief of Being Clever (1925) and later 
as Works Woe, in Masterpieces of the 

Russian Drama (1933). 

A. Alferov, A. S. G. (2910); N. K. Pjksanov% 
G. I Moliere (1922); N. Gershenzon, Griboye- 
dovskaya Moskva (1928); N. K. Piksanov, 
Tvofcheskaya istoriya ' Gorya ot uma*, (1928). 

J.L. 

Grieck, Claude de (•Brussels 1625; '\c 
1670), Flemish pla>'\vright, printer at 
Brussels, exponent of French classicism in 
the southern Netherlands. First he trans¬ 
lated Spanish plays from the French, later 
he turned directly to the Spanish theatre 
and tried to assimilate its atmosphere. 
His works were also performed in Amster¬ 
dam. 

Hylas (1644; after Mareschal); Heraclius 
(1650; after P. Corneille); Don Japhet van 
Armenian (1657; after Scarron); Den grooten 
Belisarius {ibsS ; after Rotrou); Cenobia (1667) 
and Ulysses op het eiland (1668; both after 
CaldcnSn). 

J. te Winkel, 'De invlocd von de Spaanse 
ietterkunde op de Ned.', in Tijdschr. v. Ncderl. 
T. cn Lett., I (1881); J. A. van Praag, La 
conUdie Espagnole aux Pay s-Bas (1922); T. de 
Rondo, Het tooneelleven in Vlaanderen door 
de eeuwen keen (1930); J. Bauwens, L*Influence 
de Corneille en Hollande (1921). A.M.B.W. 

GriethuyscD> Sidylle van (•Buren 2620; 
002644 I-^pke Wytzema), Dutch poet of 
religious verse, lived with her husband at 
Appingedam (whence her sobriquet ^the 
Damse Sappho') and at Groningen. 

Claeg-liedcren Jeremiae (1645); Hemelsche- 
Troost-Borne (1651).—J. A. Worp in Oud- 
Holiand, III. A.M.B.W. 

Griffiiii Gerald (•Limerick 12 XII 1803; 
fi3 VI 1840), Irish poet and novelist. 
Worked os a journalist in Limerick and 
London. A good minor poet; wrote 
stories of Irish life, one successful drama, 
Gisippus, and a novel, The Collepans, upon 
which Boucicault founded his popular 
melodrama The Colleen Baton. Griffin 
joined the Order of Irish Christian 
Brothers (1837). 

Novels arul Poems (1842-43); Poetical and 
Dramatic Works (2837). 

W. S. Gill, G. C. (1940)- R.McH. 

Griffiths^ Ann, n6e Thomas (•Llanfl- 
hangel yng Ngwynfa, Mont. 1776; C01804 
Thomas Griffiths; +VIII i^S)i Welsh 
hymn-writer. It seems that the retentive 
memory of a maid servant alone saved 
many of her hymns from oblivion. 
Written with a confident abandon, they 
are rich in startling images and paradoxes. 
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Cfisgliad o Ilymnau (1806); Gnaith A. G., 
ed. O. iM. Kdwards (igoj). 

J. Hushes, Cofiant Mrs A. G. (1847); M. 
Davies and \V. Williams, Cofiant A. G. (1865); 
E. Gnffith, A. G. Ei LlyOtyrau a'i Hemynau 
(1Q03); II. E. I^wis, A. C., ei hanes a'i 
hemynau (1903) ; E. Richards, A Short Memoir 
of A. G. u-ith a tramlation of her letters and 
hymns (1916); D. M. Lewis, ’ Ffurf wrciddiol 
hymnau A. G.’, in Y Lienor, III (1924); J. R. 
Jones, ‘A. G.’, in £fr>*diau Athronyddol, 13. 

B.Re. 

Grigorovich, Dmitry Vasil^tn’ich 
(•Simbirsk prov. 19 III 1822; ti899). 
Russian author. His narratives Derevnya 
(1846) and Anton Goremyka (1847) were 
early examples of the realistic and humani¬ 
tarian ‘ natural school ’ as formulated by the 
critic Belinsky. They made the peasant 
fashionable in literature and thus heralded 
Turgenev’s Zapiski okhotnika (‘A Sports¬ 
man’s Sketches’). Grigorovich wrote 
other narratives and novels, many of them 
from society life, for the radical periodical 
Sovremennik, but with less success. His 
Literaturnye vospominaniya Literary 
Reminiscences’, 1929) arc still of great 
interest. 

Polnoye sobranie sochitteniy (\2 vols, 1896): 
Anton Goremyka (i9>9. 1942). —The Cruel 
City\ tr. E. Pierson (1891); The Fisherman, tr. 
A. S. Rappoport (1916, 1923). 

I. V. Vladislavlev, liusshie pisateli (1924)- 

J.L. 

Grigoryev, Apollon Alexandrovich 
(•Moscow 1822; tiAit/, 25IX1864), Russian 
poet and critic who regarded literature as an 
irrational ‘organic product’ of a nation in 
the course of its development. As a 
romantic (after the manner of SchelUng) 
he was in opposition to Belinsky and the 
utilitarian critics of the day. Leading a 
bohemian existence, he edited (1850-56) 
Pogodin’s Moskvityanin, but in the early 
1860s he joined the staff of Dostoyevsky’s 
shortlived Vremya and—after its sup¬ 
pression in 1863—the unsuccessful Epokha. 
His views on art and literature are best 
summed up in his Paradoksy organicheskoy 
kritiki (‘Paradoxes of Organic Criticism’) 
as well as in his Moi literaturnye i nravst- 
vennye skital’chestva (‘My Literary and 
Moral Wanderings’), both of them re¬ 
issued in 1915- As a poet Grigoryev was 
uneven, yet some of his lyrics—those 
reflecting his love of gipsy songs—are 
superb. One of his modem admirers and 
emulators was Alexander Blok. 

Sobranie soehineniy (14 parts, 1915-16); 
SUkhotvoremya (1915, 1937); Vospominaniya 

(*930)- 

A. Blok, Sud’ba Grigoryeva (1915); A. A. 


G., cd. V'. Knyazhnin (1917); L. Grossman, 
Tri sovremennika (1922); N. Rubinstein, ‘A. 
G. ’, in Literatura i marksism’ (1929). J.L. 

Grillparzer, Franz (•Vienna 15 I 1791; 
■\ibid. 21 I 1872), Austrian dramatist. 
Unstable heredity and political censorship 
hampered the full development of Grill- 
parzer’s genius. He entered the civil 
service in 1813, finally became director of 
archives after many frustrations and retired 
in 1856. His official career was a source of 
grievance to him, his private life equally 
clouded. Neither marrying nor releasing 
his betrothed, KSthe Frohlich, he ended 
his days as her lodger. He suffered much 
from the intermittence of his creative 
powers, and after the failure of Weh dem 
der lUgt (1838) permitted no new play to be 
performed, though Heinrich Laube revived 
his earlier work with resounding success. 
1816—26 was his most fertile period, when 
the great success of his poetical fate- 
tragedy Die Ahnfrau (1817) and of his 
classic-romantic Sappho (1817) gave him 
self-confidence. Das Goldene Vlies (t8i8- 
2o) is considered the finest of all treatments 
of Medea. His historical plays brought 
him official discouragement, and later 
plays, his greatest work among them, 
were written with slow labour. His 
postliumously discovered epigrams were a 
brilliant revelation of embittered gloom. 
His melancholy outlook pervaded his 
plays, whose central theme is that to be¬ 
come involved—in love or the exercise of 
power—brings downfall. His Novclle 
Der Anne Spielmann is a muted study of 
one who remained uninvolved. In his 
all but annihilating struggle for balance 
and restraint he imposed classical con¬ 
centration upon the romantic elements in 
his plays and in so doing touched great¬ 
ness. The last bastion of the x8th 
century, he was the first Austrian writer to 
achieve international standing. 

Blanha fon Kastilien (1807-09); Sappho, tr. 
L. C. Gumming (1855); Das Goldene Vlies 
(1822; tr. P. W. Thurston and S. A. Wittmann, 
1879); KSnig Ottohars GlOch und Bnde (1825; 
sel. tr. T. Carlyle, 1840); Ein treuer Diener 
seines Herm (1830); Melmina (1833; music K. 
KreuCzer): Des Metres und der Liebe WeUen 
(1831); Der Traum tin Lehen (1834); Weh dem 
der liigt (1837); Libussa (1872); Die fodin von 
Toledo (1873; tr, G. H. and A. P. Danton, 
1913-15); Bin Bruderatoist in Habsburg (1873). 
— Historisch-kritisehe Gesamlasssgabe, ed. A. 
Sauer and R, fiackmann (1909 ff.); Werke, ed. 
£. Castle (6 vols, 1923-24). 

Gesfrdene und Charakteristiken seiner PersSn- 
lichkett dureh die Zeitgenossen, ed. A. Sauer 
(7 vols, 1941); R. Payer v. Thum and H. 
Reuther, G. im Bilde (1930); G. Poliak, F. G. 
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and the Austrian Drama (1907); J. Xadler, 
G. (1948); L. Beriger, Grillparzers Personlich- 
heit in seinem Werk (loaS); F. Wolf-Cirian, 
Gritlparzers Frauensiestaltcn (1908); J. Mollcr, 
GriUparsers Mensehenau^assunQ (1934); \V. 
Kosch, Ostcrrtich im Dichten und Denken 
Grdlparzers (1946); H. v. Hofmannsthal, Die 
Beriihrung der Sphdren (1931); Jahrbueh der 
CriUparzer^GeselUchaft (1891 ff,). U.A.P. 

Grimaldy Nicholas (•Huntingdonshire 
*5*9?; English clerg>Tnan, poet 

and Latin dramatist^ who was a member of 
both Universities and contributed to 
TotteVs Miscellany^ which he may have 
edited* Grimald wrote blank and rh>'ming 
verse with competence* J.J.Y.L. 

L« R. Merrill, The Life and Poems oj N. G. 
(2925); G. P. Shannon^ ‘N. G.’s. Heroic 
Couplet ^ in Pub, Mod. I^ng. Assoc., 45 
(1930). B.LJ. 

Grimm, Friedhich Melchior, Baron 
von (•Regensburg 26 XII 1723; fGotha 

19 XII 1807), French critic of German 
origin* After studying at Leipzig he went 
to Paris (1748) as secretary to count 
Fricsen and became intimate with the 
French philosophes, particularly Diderot 
and, until their break in 1757, Rousseau. 
His main writings arc in the Correspond 
dance litiirairey a cultural new*stettcr 
addressed to foreign sovereigns, which he 
edited (t7S3-73)* 

Correspondance litiiraire^ philosophique et 
critique par Grimms Diderot^ etc., ed. M* Tour- 
neux (16 voU, 1877-82); Lettres de G. d 
rimpiratrice Caihirint //, pub. Russian Imp* 
Hitt. Soc* (1885). 

E. Scherer, A/. G. (1887); A. Cazes, G. et 
Us EncyclopidisUs (1933)* G.B. 

Grimm, Jakob (•Hanau 4 I 1778; fBerlin 

20 IX 1865), German scholar, who 
founded the study of scientific philology, 
and, with his inseparable brother Wilhelm, 
that of German antiquity. Doth studied 
at Marburg, where they were influenced by 
Savigny; contact with the Heidelberg 
romantics directed their attention to folk¬ 
lore—Grimm’s Marchen and Deutsche 
Sagen were the enduring results* Dis¬ 
missed from professorships at Gdttingcn 
1837 for having signed a protest against 
the king of Hanover’s abrogation of the 
constitution, both became members of the 
Prussian Academy of Sciences in 1841. 
Jakob Grimm’s scientific study of Iwguagc 
developed, with the bold intuitions of 
genius, from his study of early literature* 
Grimm’s Law of consonantal mutations 
was first fully worked out in his Deutsche 
Grammatik. 

Kinder^ und Hausmdrehert (with W. Gnmm; 
3 vols, 1812, *815, 1822); IJeder der alien Edda 
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(with W. Grimm; 18x5); Deutsche Sagen (2 
vols, 1816-18); Deutsche MyOiologie (1835; 
Teutonic ^Iythology\ tr, J. Stallybrass, 1880- 
88); Vher seine Enilassung (1838); Kleine 
Schrifien rmt Selbstbiographie^ cd. K. .Mullen* 
hoff and E* Ippcl (8 vols, 1864^0); Briefe der 
Brtider Gritnm^ cd. A. I^itzmann (1923). 

W, Scherer, J. G. (1879); W, P. Kcr, .7. G. 
(New York, 1915); W. Muschg, ‘Das Dich- 
terische im Werk Jakob Grimms*, in Ermatinger^ 
FesUchrift (i933)- H.A.P. 

Grimm^ Wilhelm (•Hanau 24 II 1787; 
€0x825; fBerlin 16 XII 1859), German 
writer and scholar, and life-long collabor¬ 
ator with his brother Jakob. The more 
sociable of the two, Wilhelm Grimm 
married and had a family, but the brothers 
continued to live in a harmonious joint 
household. Complementary to his brother, 
he was less of a creative thinker, but more 
of a writer. It is principally to him we 
owe the memorable simplicity of the Fairy 
Tales, 

Vber deutsche Rtmen (1821); Die deutsche 
Heldensage (1829); Zur Geschichte des Reims 
(1852); Kleinere Schrifien mil Selbstbiographie^ 
ed. G. Hinrichs (4 vols, 1881-87); Brirfxcechsel 
mit Jenny von Droste^^liulshoff^ cd. K. Schulte- 
Kcinnxinghausen (1929). H.A.P. 

Grimme, Friedrich Wilhelm (•Assing- 
hausen 25 XII 1827; fMunster 3 IV 1887), 
Xa>w German writer* His anecdotes, 
funny stories and satires show him to be a 
keen obscrv*er of tlie lower classes in toNvn 
and country, but his attitude is that of the 
educated bourgeois and his sense of 
humour is somewhat banal. 

Sptickeln un SpStie (1858); Spargitzen 
(iS6o); Grain Tutg (t86o); Gatanierey-Waar 
(1867); NachJass (1890). 

F. Wippermnnn, F. W. G. (1908); H. Luh- 
mann, in ^litt. Quickbom, 33 (1939). G.C. 

Grlmmelshauscn, Johann Jakob 
Christoph von (•Gelnhauscn tbzz; 
f Rcnchcn 17 VIII 1676), German nov<dist* 
The son of an innkeeper, he grew up in 
the turmoil of the Thirty Years’ War, the 
background of his literary work. He 
probably lost his Protestant parents in the 
sack of Geinhausen in 1634, was kidnapped 
by Hessians and Croats, joined the 
imperial armies in 1636 and left in 1648 
to become administrator of the estates of 
the counts of Schauenburg at Gaisbach. 
In 1660 he was discharged from this office 
and became the administrator of the 
Ullcnburg estate until 1665. At about 
this time he was converted to Roman 
Catholicism* In 2667 he became the 
agent of the bishop of Strasbourg in 
Renchen, where he lived until his death* 
He apparently began writing in the army, 
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but devoted himself seriously to it for 
financial reasons after 1665. Most of his 
work consists of tales with a popular 
flavour in contrast to the courtly novels 
modelled on I/Astnfe, though three of his 
works (Der Kciische Joseph, 1667; Dietxcald 
und Amelindc, 1670; and Proximus und 
Lympida, 1672) attempted to capture their 
market. Grimmelshausen's strength is 
the metaphysical picaresque novel, and in 
the contrapuntal structure of Simplicissimus 
his lively description and deep religious 
emotion come to full fruition, making it 
one of the major works of German litera¬ 
ture, incorporating all the principal themes 
of the age. The hero seeks after spiritual 
things, with continual setbacks from the 
world and the flesh, until he renounces the 
%vorld and lives as a hermit, Courascht 
gives a contrasting picture of a female 
picaro entirely devoted to the world. 
I'hc numerous adaptations and continu¬ 
ations of Simplicissimus (of which the ^ sixth 
book\ in which Simplicissimus retires to a 
desert island, is the first) by Grimmels- 
hausen and others vouch for its popularity. 

Satyrischer (1666); Der aheniheur^ 

Uche Simpliciisimtis Teutsch (1669; cd. J. H. 
Scholtc, 1939); Continualxo des ohentheur^ 
Hehen SimpUcissimioder ScMussdtsselbeix (1669; 
cd. J. II. Scholtc, 1939); Neueingerichteter und 
vielverbesser (tr aben xheurlicher Simplicissimus 
(1669, rev., with Continuaiio as 6th book; cd. 
R, KOgcl, 1880); Landstdrtzerin Courasche 
(1670; cd. J. H. Scholte, 1923); Seltsamer 
Springimfeld{x(>^o\ cd. J. H, Scholtc, 1925).— 
Selected works, cd. A. von Keller (4 vols, 1852- 
62), H. Kurz (4 void, 1863-64, with valuable 
notes on sources etc.), J* Tittmann (4 vols, 
1874-77), F. Bobertag (2 vols, 1882-88), H. H. 
Borcherdt (4 vols, 1921); Eng. tr. of SimpL by 
A. T. S. Goodrick with intro, by W. Rose 
(1926). 

J. H. Scholtc, Probleme der Grimmelsluxusen- 
forsehung (Groningen, 1912); A. Bechtold, G. 
und seine Zeit (1914); J. H. Scholte, Zenagri 
Discurs von Waarsagern (Amsterdam, 1921); 
G. Kdnncckc and J. H. Scholte, Quellen und 
Forsch ungest sur Lebensgeschich U Grimmels^ 
hausens (2 vols, 1926-28); M. Koschlig, G. 
und sein Verleger (1939); J- H. Scholte, Der 
Simplicissimus und sein Dichter (1950).— 
Monographs by W. Burkhardt (1929), K. C. 
Havens (Oxford 1932, only general treatment 
in English), H. E. Busse (1939).—K. Fuchs, 
Die Religiositdt Grimmelshausens (193 s)» C. A. 
von Blocdau, Sbr^licissimus und seine Vor* 
ginger (1908); E. Ermatingcr, Weltdeutung im 
SimplicuHmxu (1923); J- Alt, G. und Simp^ (irii- 
smus (1935); essays by various hands in 
Euphonon, 14th Suppl. (1924)5 W. Rose, 
Men, Myths and Movements in German 
Literature (193 0* L.W.F, 

Gringore, Pierrb (•Calvados 1475?; 
t*538?), French poet and playwright. 


His first w'ork is an allegorical poem, 
Le Chateau de Labour (1499), in the style of 
the rhiftoriqueurs. Under the patronage of 
Ix>uis XII and later of duke Anthony of 
Lorraine he wrote satirical and farcical 
plays in which he took part; the outlook of 
hi^Jeu du Prince dcs Soiz (1512) is Gallican 
and bourgeois. He reappears in idealized 
form in Victor Hugo and Theodore dc 
Danville. 

QLwrrs completes, cd. C. d^H6ricault and A. 
dc Montaiglon {2 vols, 1858-77). 

C. Oulmont, P. G. (1911) and Etude sur la 
longue de P. G. (1911); N. Hamper, Die 
Stellung P. G.r zur jranz. Kirchenpolitxk (1912); 
W. Dittman, P. G. aU Dramatiker (1923). 

M.Y. 

Griswold, Rufus Wilmot (•Benson, Vt. 
15 II 1815; CO 1837 Caroline Scarles, 
CO 1845 Charlotte IVIyers, 001853 Harriet 
McCrillis; fNew York 27 VIII 1857), 
American anthologist. Editor of Gra¬ 
ham's Magazine, he advocated * American¬ 
ism’ in literature. 

The Poets and Poetry of America (1842); 
The Prose Writers 0/ America (1847). 

J. Bayless, P. W. G.: Poe*s Literary 
Executor (1942). H.L.C. 

Grob) Johann (•Groben-Entswil 16 IX 
1643; fHerisau 1 IV 1697), Swiss poet. 
He serv*cd in the Saxon army, travelled and 
held official positions in canton AppenzeU. 
He is known by his epigrams and his 
patriotic pamphlet Treugemeinter EidgenSs-^ 
sischer Aufftoecher (1688). His epigrams 
follow Owen and Logau but show many 
individual traits. 

Dichterisehe Versuchsgabe (1678); Rheitdiolds 
von Freienthal Poetisehes Spazienvdldlein 
(1700); Epigramme, ed. A. Lindquist (1929), 
C. Lang (1939, selection only). 

E. Zschokke, Der Toggenburger Epigram^ 
matiker y. G. (1887)5 A. Lindquist, Det tyska 
iboo-tah epigrammels tnotiver oeh tendemer 

(1949). L.W.F. 

GroeningcH) August Pieter van, pseud. 
Willem van Obvbrb (•Utrecht 14 II 1865; 
fBarendrecht 12 II 1894), Dutch writer of 
an early promising naturalistic novel and 
short stories; a school teacher, in contact 
with De Nieuwe Gids. 

Martha de Bruin (1889); Een nest mensehen, 
ed. P. Tideman (1895). 

W. KIoos, in Veertien jaar liter, geschied.f 2 
(1896); J. de Meester, P. v. G. en de 
epi^^ in Teal en Lettereo, 9 (1898)5 H. Ger- 
versman, 'Een bijdrage tot de genesis van 
Tachtig’, in De Nieuwe Gids, 40 (1925). 

J.W.W. 

Groen van Prinsterer^ Guillaume 
(•Voorburg 2z VIII x8oz: 001828 Eliza¬ 
beth M, M. van der Hoop; fThe Hague 
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19 V 1876), Dutch statesman, historian and 
journalist, pupil of Bilderdijk and friend of 
Da Costa, one of the leaders of the R^veil, 
advocate of denominational education. 

Archives ou correspondence in^diu de la liaison 
d'Orange-Nassau (14 vols, 1835-^*) \ Parle- 
mentaire studiin en schetsen (3 %'ols, 1865-67). 

T. de Vrics» Mr G. G.v, P,, eene bibliografie 
(190S); Brieftcisselingcn (4 vols, 1925-49); P. A. 
Diepenhorst, G, v. P. (1932); L. C. Suttoip 
and ochers, G. v. P*s * Ongeloof en revolutie* 
(* 949 )- JAV.W. 

Grdndal> Benedikt Sveinbjarx arson 
(•BessastaOjr 6 X 1826; C01871 Ingigerdur 
ZoSga; tl^eykjavik z VIII 1907), Ice* 
landtc novelist, poet and prose writer. 
Grdndal, who had a somewhat erratic 
early career, was the son of the famous 
scholar Sveinbjdm Egilsson. He was 
educated at Bessastadir and Copenhagen. 
Later he became converted to Roman 
Catholicism and studied in Belgium. 
Finally he settled dotvn to a serious study 
of northern antiquities. His chief prose 
work is Sagan af Heljarslddarorrustu (* 'Fhe 
Battle of Hcl’s Field ^ 1861), a rollicking 
burlesque, written in the style of the 
medieval knightly romance; it was inspired 
by the battle of Solfcrino and satirizes the 
contemporary international situation. His 
pdrdQT saga Geirmundarsonar (1891) is a 
Rabelaisian satire of modem life. Grdn- 
dal’s verse is marked by great boldness of 
imagination and sensitive patriotic feeling, 
although at times, as in his prose, his 
fluency and fantasy lead to a certain 
obscureness. His production also in¬ 
cluded text books on a vast variety of 
subjects. 

Verse: Drdpa um Orvarodd (1851); Kveedi 
(2853-1856); Kvcedab 6 h{i^oo) ; Dagrun 
—Prose: Dagradvdl (1923)* 

G. Finnbogason and others, Benedikt 
Grbndal ditradur (2906); S. Einamon, ’G. 
and Heljarsldftarorrusta’, in Jour, of Eng. and 
Ger. Philol., 36 (1937)- R.G.P. 

GronoviuSf Johannes Fhedericus (^Ham¬ 
burg 7 IX 1611; fheyden 28 XII 1671), 
Dutch cubical philologist, came to 
Holland after meeting Hugo de Groot, was 
professor at Deventer, in 1658 at ^yden. 
He edited Livius, Seneca, Plinius and 
other Latin authors. A.M.B.W. 

Groome, Francis Hindes (•Monk Soham, 
Suffolk 30 VIII 1851; COX876 Esmeralda 
Locke; fLondon 24 I 19^2), English 
scholar of Romany language and lore, 
novelist and miscellaneous tVriter on 
literary subjects. 

In Gypsy Ttnu (i88x); Innwnu of 
on Superstition of English Folk (2891); 
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Kriegspiel (c^psy novel, partly autobiog., 
1896); Tu.0 Suffolk Friends (study of his father 
and Edward Fitzgerald, 1895); G^7>n 
Ta/«(i899). 

T. Watts-Dunton, Memoir (1902). 

R.M.H. 

Groot (Grotius), Hugo de (•Delft 20 IV 
1583* <*^i6o8 NIaria van Reigersberch; 
fRostock 28 VIII 1645), Dutch theologian, 
jurist, philologist, neo-Latin poet and 
playtvright. Groot studied at Leyden 
from 2594 and made a journey to France 
in 1598 where he took a doctor’s degree in 
law at Orleans. In 1599 he settled at The 
Hague as attorney at law. In 2601 he was 
contmissioned by the States of Holland 
to write the history of the insurrection. 
Groot had already published several 
learned and literary works, editions of 
Capella and Aratus, the tragedy Adartius 
exul (later followed by other biblical 
dramas), poems in Latin and Greek etc. 
For tl\c East India Company he wrote De 
jure praedae (2604), one chapter of which 
was published separately as Mare Liberum. 
In 1607 Groot became Advocaat-Fiscaal 
of Holland, Zeeland and West Friesland, 
in 1613 pensionary of Rotterdam which 
made him a member of the States of 
Holland as well and later also council com¬ 
missioner. His activities during the relig¬ 
ious struggles were responsible for his being 
sentenced to life imprisonment in 1618. 
He escaped from the castle of Locvcstein 
in 1621. In Paris he crowned his scholarly 
pursuits, begxin at Loevestcin— Jnleiding 
tot de Holtandse Rechisgeleerdheid, commen¬ 
taries on the Bible, Latin translations of 
Greek writers, the draft for the Beunjs van 
de ware Godsdienst etc.—by writing his 
most famous work, De Jure Belli ac Pacisy 
with which he laid the foundations of 
modem international law. Under Fredcrik 
Hendrik he lived for a short time in the 
Netherlands (Oct. 1631 to April 1632), 
next in Germany until he became Swedish 
ambassador in France. 

J. ter Meulcn, Concise bibliography of H. G 
(1925), continued in Grotiana; J. ter Meulcn 
and P. J. J. Diermanse, Bibliographie des 
Merits imprinUs de H. G. (1950); H. C. Rogge, 
Brieven van en aan Maria v. Reigersberch 
(2902); P. C. Molhuysen, BrieftvisseUng van 
H. G. (2 vob, 1028-36); H. G. Essays on his 
life and werks^ cd. A. Lysen (2925); W. S. M. 
Knight, Life and tcorks of H. G. (2925); 
W. J. M. V, Eysinga, //. rf. G. (t 945)» C. 
V. VoUenhoven, in Verspreide Geschriften^ I 
(1934)* J-J-M. 

Grooty Pieter db (•Rotterdam 1615; 
f 1678), Dutch statesman and poet, son of 
Hugo, was pensionary of Amsterdam ond 
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ambassador to Ix^uis XIV. He wrote 
religious and political poems. 

l^erscheyde ^^ederduytsetu Gedichten (1651); 
Af>ollo*$ Harp (1658); HoUnnts Ven£Zofn (a 
satirical poem on William Ill; dc G/s 
authorship was never proved); Vtrlrootting 
ox er de doodt von zijne Hoogheit (first ascribed 
to Vondci, but presumably by de G.); 
Uithrcidhig der Psohnen (1724). 

J. P. Comets dc Groot, LevtnuchtU tan 
P. de G. (1847); M, van Leeuwen, Het Ifven 
van P. de G. (1917)- A.M.B.W. 

Groote^ Geert (•Deventer X 1340; "fzo 
VIII 1384), Dutch theologian. He read 
theology, law and medicine at Paris from 
135s 1368. Converted to a life of 

penitence in 1374, he preached in many 
towns with spectacular success, founding 
for his followers the houses of Brethren and 
Sisters of the Common Life and thus 
becoming the father of the Modem 
Devotion, a movement of moral renewal 
and inwardness. He wrote numerous 
dissertations (on marriage, against simony 
and the concubinage of the clergy) and a 
great number of letters. 

Epistolae, cd. W. Mulder (1933), Getijden^ 
hoek. cd. N, V. Wijk (1940), De Simonia ad 
beguttaSt cd. W. dc Vreese (1940), De matrix 
monio, cd. M. II. Mulders (1941). 

A. Ilyma, The Christian Renaissance (1925); 
K. C. L. M. dc Beer, Studio over de spirituali- 
Uit van C. G. (1938); J- G. J. Ticckc, De 
tverken van G. G. (i94«); J. van Ginneken, 
G. G,*s levcnsheeld (1942). J.J.M. 

Grossctestei Robert (•Stradbrokc, Suf¬ 
folk c. 1175; t 9 X 1253), bishop of Lincoln, 
scholar and philosopher; profoundly in- 
Bucnced English thought; wrote miscel¬ 
laneous works, including an allegorical 
poem in French. 

Kt>$sio!ae, cd. H. R. Luard (t86i); Die 
Philosophischen Werke des R. G., cd. L. Baur 
(1912); Le Chdteau d*amour, cd. T. Murray 
(1918). 

F. S, Stevenson, R. G. (1899); F. M, 
Powickc, R, G, and t/tc Nicomachean Etiucs 
(Proc. Brit. Acad. XVI, 1930); S. H. Thomson, 
The Writirrgs 0/ R. C. (1940); R. G., Scholar 
and Bishop, essays ed. D. A. Callus {1953)- 

R.W.B. 

Grossly Tommaso (•Bcllano 23 I 1790; 
fMilan 10 XII 1853), Italian romantic poet 
and novelist. As a lawyer he drew up the 
act of union between Lombardy and Pied¬ 
mont in 1848. He lived for many years in 
Milan with Manzoni under whose influ¬ 
ent he abandoned satire and began to 
write romantic short stories in verse j La 
Fuggttiva (1816), Ulldegonda (1820); 
further inspired by Scott and Michaud he 
produced I Lombardi alia prima crociata 


(1826) and finally his greatest work, Marco 
Visconti (1834; new ed. 1926), an historical 
novel. Considered by D’Azeglio and 
others a masterpiece, it shoe's a character¬ 
istic lack of connexion between plot and 
historical background, dramatic possibili¬ 
ties are not exploited and many of the 
characters arc too languidly romantic. 
The personality of Manzoni pervades the 
whole of Grossi's work, 

Opere (1862); Lettere (1939). 

G. Brognoligo, T. G. (1916); M. Chini, Le 
Teorie dei romantici intomo al poema epico e * 1 
Lombardi alia prima crodatn* di T. C. (1920). 

N.K.W. 

Grossmith, George (•London 9 XII 
1847; C01873 Emmeline Noyce; fFolke- 
stonc t HI 1912), English comedian, 
member of the D*Oyly Carte Opera 
Company 1877-89. The Diary of A 
Nobody, a comic study of suburban life, 
first appeared serially in Punch. 

A Society Clotvn (1888); The Diary* of A 
Nobody (with brother, Weedon Grossmith, 
1892; 5th cd. with Memoir by B. W. Findon, 
i9«). R.F. 

Groth> KLAUs(^Hcide 24 IV 1819; 001859 
Doris Finkc; iKic\ 2 VI 1899), Low 
German poet. He came from a farming 
family in a small tovm in Hokstcin and 
ended as an honorary professor of Low 
German literature at Kiel university. 
Along with Fritz Reuter, with whom, how¬ 
ever, he quarrelled, Groth rehabilitated 
Low German as a language of poetry and 
literature. The lyrical and narrative 
poems of Quickbom (1852) give a complete 
picture of country life in his native district 
of Dithmarschen. His poems are con¬ 
ceived in a minor key, tender and some¬ 
times sentimental, reflecting the subjective 
mood of late romanticism which corres¬ 
ponded well with a basic trait of Holstein 
mentality. This softness is intensified by 
Groth’s nostalgia for childhood's paradise 
and his yearning for an undefined spiritual 
experience. However, these features arc 
outw'eighed by Groth’$ gentle humour and 
kindness of heart and, above oil, his 
melodious mastery of language. His 
poetic genius showed itself in later 
expansions of Quickbom, two long narra¬ 
tive poems and several prose stories, but 
never again reached the height of his first 
book. His poems have often been set to 
music, for instance by Brahms. 

Verse: Quickbom (1852); V6r de GSm 
(1858); Rothgeter Meister L^p un sin Dochder 
(1862); Quiekbom II (includes De Heisterkrog, 
1871).—Prose: Verultn (1855, i860): 
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JungsparadUi (1876 ).—Briefc tiUr Hoch- 
deutsch und Plattdeutsch (1858); Lebemerin- 
nerungert, ed. E. Wolff (1891 ).—Gesammelte 
Wcrke (1893 ff.). 

G. Scclit». K. G. (1024); n. Colin, K. C., 
sein Lebcyx und scin IVerk (1926); G. Ruhscn, 
Untcrsuchungen m Klaus Croilis * QuUkbom* 
(Diss. Marburg, t93o); L. Wolff, ‘Der 
persOnlichc Grundton im OichtCD von K. G. \ 
in 2 s. f. Deutschkdc. (1931); P. Jorgensen, 
Die dithmarsische Mundart von Klaus Groths 
*Quickborn* (1934); V, Pauly and R. Buick, 
K. G. Herkunft tend Standort (1948); F. Pauly, 
JC. G., Bedeutung und Persdnlichk^t (1949), 
‘ Von den geistigen Grundlagen des Quickborn\ 
in Niedcrdr. Jahrb., 71/73 (^ 95 ®)*—V. Pauls, 
Um den Quickbom. Drirftvechsel sxtdschen K. 
G. und Karl Mullenhoff (1938). G.C. 

Grotius: see Groot, Hugo de. 

Grove, Mathew, English poet, known 
only as the author of The History of 
Pelops and Hippodamia (1587), in ballad 
metre, and of some short poems. 

Poems^ cd. A. B. Crosart (1878). B.L.J. 

Gruel, Guillaume (•1410?; ti 47 S ?)t 
French chronicler. A mcml^r of the 
household of Arthur de Richemont, 
constable of France^ who became duke of 
Brittany in 1457. He wrote an interesting, 
if somewhat uncritical, biography of his 
master (1466 ?). 

Chronique d*A* de Richemont^ ed. A. Le 
Vavasseur (X890). A.II.D. 

Grtin, Anastasius, pseud, of Anton 
Alexander Graf Auersperg (^Laibach 
II IV 1806; fGraz iz IX 1876), Austrian 
poet. His sharp criticism of Mettemich*s 
regime was the forerunner of much Young 
German political verse. His Spazier^ 
gdnge eiftes Wiener Poeten (1831) swept 
Germany, but, though Griln^s identity was 
known, his social position protected him 
from reprisals. His other verses express 
optimistic idealism, but were only one 
element in a busy life devoted to managing 
his estates, and after 1848 to active 
politics. 

Der letzte Ritter (1830; tr. J. O. Sargent, 
1871); Schutt (1836); Geduhte (1837); 
PJibelungcft im Frack (1843); Der PJoff vom 
Kohlenberg (1850); Volkslieder aus Kroin 
(1850); Robin Hood (1864); In der Veranda 
(1875 ).—Sdmtliehe Werke, ed. E. Castle (6 
volt, 1909); PoUtisehe Reden und Au/sdize, cd. 
S. Hock (zoo6). 

P. V. Radies, A- G. und seine Heimoi (1876); 
R. Wachter, A. Grihu potitUche Dichtung 
(1933)- H.A.P. 

Grundtvlgi Nicolai Frederik Sbverin 
(•U dby 8 IX 1783; cox8i8 Lise Blichcr, 
CO 1851 Ane Marie Elisc Toft, nie Carlscn, 


CC1858 Countess Asta Xugendrcich Adel- 
heid Krag*Juel-Vind-Frijs; fCopenhagcn 
z IX 1872), Danish poet, historian and 
linguist. 'Phe son of a country parson, he 
became curate to his father at Udby. After 
his fathcr^s death he devoted a number of 
years to the translation of Saxo, Snorri and 
BcoMslf into Danish. In 1821 he became 
a vicar, but after a feud with the theo¬ 
logical professors he resigned in 1826, He 
visited England three times 1829-31 to 
study Anglo-Saxon MSS, and it was to 
some extent due to his initiative that the 
organized publication of Old English MSS 
was begun. From 1839 till his death 
Grundtvjg preached in Copenhagen, be¬ 
coming a bishop in x86i. 

Grundtvig is a gigantic figure, not only 
in Danish literature, but also as an educa¬ 
tionist, an historian, a philological scholar, 
a religious reformer and a politician. The 
Danish Folk High Schools were directly 
inspired by him, and his ideas have greatly 
influenced the whole pattern of Danish 
democracy. His writings include a vast 
number of songs and hjTnns, which contain 
most of his best poetry. 

An unorthodox historian, he shared the 
romantic enthusiasm for the antiquities of 
Scandinavia, interpreting its myths as 
poetic visions. Some of his historical 
works arc strange mixtures of scholarship, 
prophetic vision and insanity. Grundt- 
\ng’s influence in religious and spiritual 
matters is unequalled by any other Danish 
writer. Originally a zealous and orthodox 
Christian, he became increasingly more 
liberal, fought bitterly against alt dogma 
and demanded complete freedom in all 
spiritual matters. 

Prose : Hardens Mythologi (1808); Optrin qf 
K^empelivets Undergang i Hard (2 vols, 1809- 
11); Kort Bfgreb of Verdenskreniken i Sam- 
menlueng (1812); ifordens Mythologie (1832); 
Hoondbog i Verdenshistorien (3 vols, 1833-43); 
Bragesn^ (1844).—Verse: MaskeradebalUi i 
Danmark (1808); Nytoarsnat (1811); Roskilde- 
Rpn (1814); Nyoartmorgen (1824); Satigveerk 
til den damke Kirhe og Skole (5 vols, 1837-70), 
—Udvatgte Skri/tcff ed. J. Borup and F. 
Schroder (3 vols, 1929-31); Veerker i Udvalg^ 
cd. G. Christensen and H. Koch (1940 ff.).— 
CoRRESPOKDENce : G. og Ingemarm, Brewex- 
ting 282x^59, cd. S. Grundtvig (1882}; C. Mol- 
htch og G. En BrewexUng^ ed. L. Schrader 
(x888): N. F. S. G'$ Englandsbreve til hans 
HustrUf cd. S. and V. Grundtvig (1920); 
Breve til og fra NJ^. 5 .G., cd. G, Christensen 
and S. Grundtvig (2 vob, 1924-26). 

H. Bruun, Bishop N. P. S. G*s Lexmetslob 
(2 vols, 1882); J. H. Monrad, Studier over 
Grundhngske IMgte (1896); L. Schroder, G.^i 
Levnet (1901); F. Ronning, N. P, S. G. (4 
vols, J907-14); J. Borup, G.*r Sijerne (1912^ 
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H. Hclwcp, G.*s Sifidssygdom (1918); T. 
BrctisdorfT, A’. F. S. G. (1919); H. Roscndal, 
N. F. S. G. (1923); H. Bcfftrup, G.*s Saga 
(1927); I:- I^hmann, G. (1929); J. P. Dang, 
G/y /Jn* (1930); J. P. Bang, G. og Fngland 
(1932); H. Bcgtrup, G.*r Syft paa Guds Ord 
O933); J- Monrad, A'. F. S, G. (1933); G. 
Albcck, G. og Nord^rt (1942); H. Koch, G. 
(*943); }‘ Marias, Bishop G. and the People*s 
High Schools m Denmark (Pretoria, 1911); 
Nocllc Davies, Education Jot lAJe (1931), G. 0/ 
Denmark (1944). E.B. 

Gnmdtvig, S\tnd Hersleb (•Copen¬ 
hagen 9 IX 1824; CO 1858 Laura Jensine 
Christine Bloch; fFrederiksberg 14 VI 
1883), Danish philologist; son of N. F. S. 
Grundtvig. His first work was a transla¬ 
tion of English and Scottish ballads, and he 
devoted his life to a study of the Danish 
medieval ballads and to the collection and 
publication of Danish folk-lore and folk 
tales. His main work is the edition of 
Danytiarks gatnie Folheviser. 

F. Barford, 5 . //. C. (1883); S. B. Huslvcdt, 
Ballad Boohs and Ballad Men E.B. 

Gryphius» Andreas (•Glogau ii X 1616; 
"{ibid, 16 VII 1664), German poet and 
dramatist, son of a Lutheran pastor whose 
death by poison in the poet's childhood 
began a long series of catastrophes which 
left a permanent mark on him. He gained 
however a good education and was enabled 
to travel extensively, notably in Holland, 
France and Italy, returning in 1650, after 
refusing chairs of mathematics and astron¬ 
omy at Frankfurt/Oder, Heidelberg and 
Uppsala, to take up an important admini¬ 
strative post at Glogau, where he died in 
harness. His work ts distinguished by a 
deep pessimism and intense religious 
fervour, the more intense since he lacked 
any certainty of salvation in a world 
devastated by war and dominated by 
mutability, in which not even the stars 
endure. His Christian stoic dramas, 
which owe much (though less than has been 
thought) to Vondel and the Jesuits, are 
essentially dramas of constant martyrdom, 
with the exception of Cardenio und Celinde 
which is a drama of conversion. The 
theme of illusion and reality, powerfully 
used in that play, is also fundamental to 
Gryphius’ comedies, which despite his 
pessimism are the best of the century and 
owe something to Shakespeam. Herr 
Peter Squentz treats the theme of the 
Bottom scenes in Midsummer NighFs 
Dream. His pastoral comedies, written 
mostly for dynastic occasions, have grace 
and charm, but he suffered from the lack 
of a permanent theatre and public. His 


lyric poetty' is the sincerest and most im¬ 
pressive of the period, revealing an existen¬ 
tial distress which expresses itself in 
stately odes and moving sonnets of great 
power. Though often wrongly accused of 
lack of dramatic powci^ Gryphius both 
as a dramatist and lyric poet is one of the 
great figures of German literature. 

Tragedies : Leo Amtem'us (1650) ; Catharina 
von Georgien, Carolus Stuardus, Feltcitas 
(from the Latin of N. Caussin), Cardenio und 
Celinde (1657); ^emi 7 /uf Paulus Papinianus 
(1659); ^beonittr (from VondcKs Cebroeders; 
1689).— Comedies: Herr Peter Squentz, A/<2- 
juma (1657); Verlibtes Gespemte, Die gelibte 
Dornrose (1660); Horribilicribrifax (1663); Der 
schxcermende Schaffer Lysis (1661; after T. 
Corneille); Seug^Amme (1663; from the 
Italian).— Verse : 5 omi- und Feiertags^^Sonette 
(1637); Olivetum (1646, Ditin); Teutsche 
Reim^Cedich te (1650); Deutscher Gedichte 
Enter Theil (1637); Freuden- und Trauer^ 
Spiele, auch Oden und SonsxetU (1663); 
HimmeFSteigente Hertzem Stuffizer (1665).— 
Prose : Leiehahdankungen (1666).— Collected 
works: Andreae Gryphii um ein mercklithes 
vemiehrte Teutsche Gedichte (2 vela, 1698^ ed. 
H. Palm (3 vols, 1878-84); Lateinisehe und 
deutschejugenddichtungen, cd. F. W. Wcntzlaff- 
Eggebert (1938, with bib] 10.); DramatUche 
Dichtungen (selection, cd. J. Tittmann, 1870). 

V. Manhcimer, * G.-Bibliographic *, in 

Euphorion, XI (1905); R. A. KoUewijn, Vber 
den Einfiuss des hoUdndischen Dramas auf G. 
(x88o); V. Manhcimer, Die Lyrik des A. G. 
(1904, standard); W. Hairing, G. und das 
Drama der Jesuiten (1907); W. Flemming, G. 
und die Biihne (1914, 1921); E. Keppler, G. und 
Shakespeare (Diss. Tubingen, 1921); F. 
Gundolf, A. G. (1927, unhelpful); A. Strutz, 
Die Weltanschauung eines deutsehen Baroch^ 
dichters (1931); G. Frickc, Die Bildlichkeit in 
der Dichtung des A, G. (1933* very good); 
F. W. Wcnlzloff-Eggebert, Dichtung und 
Sprache des jungen G. (1936, very go^); I. 
ROttenauer, Weltangst und ErlSsung in den 
Cedichten von G. (1940); A. Ricci, Cardenio et 
Celinde, itude de litt/rature compart (1948); 
M. E. Gilbert, ’Gryphius's Cardenio und 
Celinde', in Mod. Lang. Rev., XLV (1050); 
E. Landing, Das schlesische Kumtdrama 
(Copenhagen 1940, brilliant); H. SchOfRer, 
Deutscher Osten in deutsehen Geist (iMO, 
important). L.W.r. 

Gualferius of Salerno {fi. c. 1050), of 
noble Lombard birth, was for a time 
abbot of Salerno, but retired to Monte 
Cassino. His religious verse follows classi¬ 
cal models, and his hagiographical writings 
are in good Latin prose. 

Mignc, Pair. Lai., 147* 

W. v. Giesebrecht, L^istruzione in Italia net 
primi seeds del medio^evo (1895); A.-F* 
Ozanam, Documents in^dits pour servir d 
Fhistoire litttreme de Vltcdie (1850). 

FJ.E.R, 
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Guarini^ Battista (•Ferrara 1538; 
ooTaddea di NiccoI6 Bendtdio; fVenice 
7 X 1612), Italian poet. Entering the ser¬ 
vice of Alfonso II of Ferrara in 1567, he 
succeeded Tasso as court poet in 1577. 
Entrusted with various diplomatic mis¬ 
sions, he twice visited Cracow, but in 1583 
retired to S. Bellino, w'herc he completed 
the Pastor Fido and wrote UIdropica. 
Returning as state secretary in 1585, he 
left Alfonso's court abruptly in 1588 to 
seek service elsewhere. Reconciled with 
Alfonso in 159$, he scr^'ed the Medici in 
Florence, the della Rovere in Urbino, 
and appeared before Paul V on Ferrara's 
behalf before retiring from public life in 
1605. 

Guarini's fame derives from the Pastor 
Fido. Although his genius is lyrical rather 
than dramatic, this pastoral drama with 
its complicated construction does not lack 
dramatic interest and heralds the musical 
drama of the coming century. Set in an 
Arcadia sublimely urbane, it is a brilliant 
reflection of the manners of its age. Lx>ve, 
sensuous and pagan, pervades the play, 
which is not without inspired utterance 
and (in Corisca) effective characterization. 
Destined to enjoy prolonged popularity 
throughout Europe, this mongrel without 
Aristotelian pedigree did not escape con¬ 
temporary criticism, but was ably defended 
by Guarini in the Compendio della poesta 
tragicomica. 

Pastor Fido (the definitive text was fixed by 
Guarini himself in the 20th ed. 1602}; // Pastor 
Fido e II Compendio della poesia tragicomica^ 
cril. cd, G. Brognoitgo (1914); Eng. tr. by a 
kinsman of Sir E. Dymock (1602), Sir R. Fan- 
fihawe (1647), W. Grove (1782) and W. Clap- 
perton (1809); Opere di B. C., cd. L. Fass6 
(1950). 

V. Rossi, S. C. ed il Pastor Fido (1886); E. 
Carrara, La poesia pastorale \ B. Cro«, 

Storia deWetd barocca in Italia (1929); M* 
Marcazzan, ‘B. G. e la tragicommedia', in II 
Tropario (1930}; V. M. Jeffery, ‘Italian and 
English Pastel^ Drama of the Renaissance , 
in Mod. Lang. Rev., 19 (1924). P.McN. 

Guarini, Guajuno, known as Guarino da 
Verona (•Verona 1374; fFcmn 4 XII 
1460), Italian humanist. He studied under 
Crisolora in Constantinople (1403-08), and 
taught in Florence, Venice and Verona 
before maldng Ferrara his home (1429) and 
a centre of humanism. Here he made of 
Leonello d'Este a model renaissance pnnee 
and rendered signal servic« to classics 
learning, his Regulae becoming a standard 
grammar. His letters live. 

Epistolario di Guarino Veronese, ed. R. Ssb- 
badini (3 volt, 1915-Z9)* 


R. Sabbadint, La scuola e gli studi di G. G. 
Veronese (1896); G. Bertoni, G. da V. (1921). 

P.McN. 

Guarino^ Battista (•Ferrara 1434; fibid. 
31 VII 1503), Italian humanist educator. 
Son and successor of Guarino Guarini, 
whose methods he propagated in De ordine 
docendi, he excelled as editor, emendator 
and poet. 

De ordine docendi ei studendi (1459), Eng. tr. 
in W. H. Woodward, Vittorino da Feltre and 
other Humanist Educators (with life, 1897); 
Poemata (1496). 

A. Luzio and R. Renier, ' La coltura e le 
rclazioni lettcraric di Isabella d'Este Gonzaga’, 
in Giom. stor. lett. ital., 35 (1900); G. Bertoni, 
La biblioteca estense (1903); E. Carrara, La 
poesia pastorale (1907). P.McN. 

Guerin, Charles (•Lun^villc 29 XII 
1873; '\ibid, 17 III 1907), French poet. 
Charles GuiSrln w*as sufficiently w*ell off to 
be able to travel and write until the day of 
his premature death. A symbolist, he 
cultivated the poetr>' of emotional 
intimacies and human unease. His earlier 
style was warmly responsive to the feelings 
with which life inspired him, but as he 
grew* older and withdrew into a Christian 
sobriety, it took on a more subdued note. 

Le CtFur Solitaire (1898); UEros Funihte 
(1900); Le Semeur de Cendres (igoi); L*Homme 
Intirieur (1905). 

J. Viollis, C. G. (1909); J- B- Hanson, Le 
Poiu C. G. (i93S)‘ M.G. ; J.P.R. 

Guirinf Maurice db (•Lc Cayla 4 VIII 
1810; iihid. 19 VII 1839), French poet. 
Maurice dc Guirin came of an aristocratic 
family, was influenced by Lamennais, and 
wrote a few poems of remarkable beauty 
before his early death from consumption. 
He left zjourn^, in which he reveals many 
of the secrets of his spiritual life. Through 
the medium of the ancient myths {Le 
Centaure, La Bacchante) he expressed a 
pantheistic and strangely modem view of 
existence. His sensual and harmonious 
language places him among the masters of 
the prose poem. 

Reliquiae (1840); Journal; lettres et pohnes 
(1842^ ^ Cahier vert {i<)^t); Lettres d'adoU 
escence (1930).—cd. H. Clouard 
1930); (Euores computes, ed. B. d'Harcourt 

a vols, 1947)* ^ ^ 

E. Zyromski, M. de G. (19*^); E- Dccohors, 
JVf. de G. (x93«); B. d'Harcourt, M. dr G, et la 
Pohne en prose (193^); A. B<guin, Ldme 
Tomantique et le rive (i937)* M.G.; J.P.R. 

Guernes de Pont-Sainte>Maxence, 
12th-century French poet. A clerk from 
the Ile-de-France, he wrote the first 
vernacular life of Saint Thomas Becket 
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(1174), based on personal inquir\’ at 
Cantcrhur>' and on written Latin sources. 
'The work is remarkable for truthfulness^ 
skill ami passionate interest. 

Ln yie de Saint Thoyuas Hecket, cd. E. 
W'aibcrp (1936). M.F.L. 

Guerrazzi, Francesco Domenico (•Leg¬ 
horn I VIII 1804; tCecina 23 IX 1873), 
Italian patriot and writer. Much of his 
life was spent in prison or exile and even 
after 1S62, as a member of the Sub-AIpine 
parliament, Gucrra2zi^8 extreme views and 
violent temperament brought him into 
opposition with all parties except the 
republicans. As a writer he owed much to 
Byron and Scott, and his favourite medium 
was the historical novel with the history 
adapted to the contemporary political 
situation. His prolihc literary activity 
was largely intended os patriotic propa¬ 
ganda and the artistic ideal sacrificed to 
political aims. His creations—exagger¬ 
ated, ultra-romantic and highly improbable 
—while rousing the greatest enthusiasm 
in his own day arc now forgotten. His 
best known works are Battaglia di Bene^ 
vento (1827) and UAssedio di Firenze 
(1836), though his comic allegory VAsino 
(1857) is his best and most original work. 

Veronica Cybo (1839); Isabella Orsini 
(1844); Beatrice Cenex (1854); // buco nel muro 
(1862); L*Assedio di Roma (1863-65); Lettere^ 
ed. G. Carducci (1880-82); Lettere familiari 
con ricordi degli ultimi anni ed. G. F. 

Guerraz/i (1024). 

R. Guastalln, Im vita e U opert di F. D, G. 
(t9C>3); M. Amcndola, La vita politica di 
F. Z>, U.. 1847-49 (1921); ‘F. D. G.\ in Studi 
e Documents (1924); H. Miniati, F. D. G. 
( 19 ^ 7 ). N.K.W. 

Guests Lady Charlotte: sec 
ScimBiBER, Lady Charlotte. 

Guevara* Antonio db (•Asturias de 
Santillana 1480; fMondofledo i545)» 
Spanish moralist. He was brought up at 
court as a page. After the death of queen 
Isabella he became a Franciscan. Charles 
V recalled him to the court, and he sup¬ 
ported the throne during the revolt of the 
Communes. He later became inquisitor 
at Valencia, bishop first of Guadix, then of 
Mondonedo. 

His most famous book, the Relax de 
prlncipes, which contains many fictional 
letters by Marcus Aurelius and the famous 
speech of the ^Peasant of the Danube* 
(versified by La Fontaine), appeared in 
I $29, It was translated into many lan¬ 
guages and had an immense vogue in 
Europe. The 'Familiar Epistles*, com¬ 
posed only for publication, together with 


an account of ten Caesars, a panegyric of 
country life, a guide for favourites and a 
work on the origins of navigation, appeared 
iH IS 39 - Two religious treatises were pub¬ 
lished in 1542. His prose is vcr>' elaborate. 
He specialized in long sentences with fre¬ 
quent parallelisms and antitheses, internal 
rhjTOes and assonance, repetitions and 
doublets. He frequently claims to quote 
non-existent classical philosophers and 
refers to archaeological discoveries which 
were never made. These characteristics 
seem to have medieval precedents; in trans¬ 
lation they may have helped to dev*elop 
euphuism in England. There is some 
period charm in his prose, in spite of its 
prolixity; the eulogy of country life is a 
delightful book. 

Bibl. Autores Esp., 13 ; Afenosprecio de carte 
y alabanza de aldea^ ed. Martinez dc Burgos 
(1914, S942); Relaj de prlncipes^ cd. A. Rosen- 
blat {1936); Doctrinal de privodos {Paris, n.d.); 
Epistolas fomiliares (selection, Buenos Aires, 
1942); El villano del Danubio y oiros frag’- 
mentos, cd. Am6rico Castro (Princeton, N.J., 
1946).— Translations: The golden bake of 
Marcus Aurelius, tr. Lord Berners (1532); A 
dispraise of the life of a courtier (1548); The 
dim of princes, tr. Sir T. North (1557; repr. in 
selection, 1919)1 The fantiliar epistles, tr. E. 
Hellowcs (1574); A booke of the itwention of the 
art of navigation, tr. E. Hellowcs (1577); A 
chronicle conteyning the lives of teixne emfUrours 
of Rome, tr. E. Hcllowes (1577); The Mount of 
Catvarie (159$); The Praise and Happinesse of 
Countrie^L^e, tr. H. Vaughan (1651; repr. 
Newtown, 1938). 

J. Mb (^Iviz Olivares, G. in England (Ber¬ 
lin, 1916); Sir H. Thomas, ‘The English 
Translators of G.'s Works*, in Estudios .. . A. 
Bonilla y San Martin, 11 (1930); R. Costes, 
A.de G., savie, son ansvre (1925). E.M.W. 

Guiart* Guillaume (•Orleans 1 280 ?; 
ti3x6?), French chronicler. He cam¬ 
paigned with the French army in Flanders 
(1304). His long verse chronicle, La 
Branche des royaux lignages (1306^7), 
which deals with French history from 
1180 to 1304, is interesting from historical 
and literary points of view. 

Ed. J. A. Buchon (2 vols, 1828); P. Paris, 
*G. G.\ in HisL Hit. de la France, 31 (1893). 

A.H.D. 

Guibert de Nogent (•Clermont 10 IV 
X053; tiiZ4), French theologian and his¬ 
torian and abbot of Notre Dame dc Nogent- 
sous-Coucy. His fame rests on two works, 
a history of the first crusade, Entitled 
Gesta Dei per Francos^ written about x 108, 
and an autobiography, De Sua Vita^ writ¬ 
ten towards the end of his life. 

Migne, Patr* Lal.^ 156; Autobiograplry^ tr. 
C. C. S. Bland (1926), R.R.R. 
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Guicciardini, Francesco (•Florence 6III 
1483 ; CO Maria Salviati; f Santa Marghcrita 
in Montjci 22 V 1540), Italian statesman, 
political theorist and historian. Ambas* 
sador to Spain under the Florentine re¬ 
public, 1512-14, and governor of Modena, 
Reggio and Parma, 1514-22, he was so 
skilful an administrator that in 1524 pope 
Clement VII called on him to quell the 
rioting in Romagna (of which he was made 
governor) and in 1525 he was appointed 
lieutenant-general of the anti-imperial 
league of Cognac. Owing to develop¬ 
ments beyond Guicciardini's control, cer¬ 
tain plans miscarried and Rome was sacked 
by imperial troops (1527). This was the 
turning-point in Guicciardini’s career. 
His property was confiscated, he was dis¬ 
trusted by his fellow-Florcntines and 
passed his last years in solitude and 
neglect. 

His most important work is the Storui 
d^luilia^ which covers Italian history from 
the entry of Charles VIII into Italy to the 
death of Clement VII. In its scope, em¬ 
bracing the political history of all Italy, the 
work was unprecedented. Its chief defect 
is the prolixity of its style, for which the 
author was mocked by Traiano Boccalini. 
Among his minor works arc a histor>* of 
Florence (entitled by subsequent editors 
Storie Fiorentinc dal 1378 al isog), Disconi 
politici e ricordi (which include a discussion 
of the Discorsi of Machiavcili) and a collec¬ 
tion of maxims and reflections, now kno%m 
as Ricordi politici e civilly but having no 
title originally and probably never intended 
for publication. liis Ricordi autobiografici 
and Le Ricordanze are personal memoirs 
intended for his family. His views os a 
political theorist are most clearly set forth 
in his plan for the government of Florence, 
Diatogo sul Reggimento di Firenze. In con¬ 
trast with Machiavelli, Guicciardini was a 
realist, impatient of theorising and ideal¬ 
istic projects. Both his administration and 
his writing were based on shrewd observa¬ 
tion of men and facts. None of Guic¬ 
ciardini’s works was published during his 
life-time. 

OperCf ed. G. Panjgada and R. Palmarocchi 
(8 vols, 1929-33); Diario del viaggio in Spagna 
(1932), Ricordanze imdiu (1930)—both cd. P. 
Guicciardini; Ricordi politici e civUiy ed. R. 
Palmarocchi (1933). 

A. Otetea, F. G., sa vie publiqtu et sa pensie 
politique (2926); A. Ferrau, // penriero politico 
di F. G. (1930); R. Ridolfi, La genesi della 
* Storia d*Italia ' guicciardiniana (1939); P. 
Carli, in Giom. ator. lett. iul., 115 (194^)* 

B.R. 

Gui de Cambrai^ 12th-century French 
poet. He interpolated in the Alexander 


cycle an independent romance (1x72 ?). 
He also wrote a free rendering of the hagio- 
graphical Bar loom andjosapliat (1194?). 

Vengement AUxandre, ed. Bateman Edwards 
(1928); Bartaam et Josaphat, cd. C. Appel 

(1907). 

E. .Armstronc, Authorship of the l^engement 
Alixatidre (1926); J. Sonet» Roman de Barlaam 
etjosaphaty I (1949), M.F.L. 

Guidi> .Alessandro (♦Pavia 14 VI 1650; 
tFrascati 13 VI 1712), Italian lyric poet. 
One of the founders of the Accademia 
dcirArcadia in Rome, he was deemed by 
his contemporaries equal to Pindar, His 
pomposity and smoothness cannot, how- 
ever, hide the scanty inspiration or the 
lack of real feeling. *Guidi adopted in his 
canzoni a verse free from a fixed rh>Tne 
scheme—^ device which Leopardi appro¬ 
priated later. 

Amalatunta in Italia (a melodrama, 1681); 
Rime (1681); Endimione (a pastoral drama, 
1692).— Poesie (1780). 

G. Capsoni. A. G. T. L. Rizzo, 

A. G. (2928). UX. 

Guidiccioni^ Giovanni (♦Lucca 25 II 
1500; fMaccrata 26 VII 1541), Italian 
poet. A diplomat in papal service, his 
^tterc di Negozi afford valuable insight 
into contemporary politics; but he is 
chiefly remembered for 14 soxxnets on 
Rome past and present. 

Opere di Monsignor G. G., cd. C. Minutoli 
(2 vols, 2867); Rxme, cd. E. Chiorboli (1912). 

M. A. Benincasa, G. G., scrittore e diplo- 
matiro (1895); E. Chiorboli, G. G. (1907). 

P.McN. 

Guido da Pisa, 14th-century Italian 
narrative writer. A Carmelite who ad¬ 
mired Dante as the 'great doctor through 
whom our poetry lives’, he composed a 
valuable Latin commentary and one of the 
earliest epitomes of the Inferno in terza 
rima. To instruct people anxious for 
knowledge but ' hindered through lack of 
study ’ he wrote the Fiore d^ItaliCy a popular 
historico-mythological manual expounding 
the story of the Roman people. Two of 
the five parts only have sur\’ived, the Fiore 
di Mitologia and the Fatti tTEnea. 

II Fiore d*Italia, ed. Muzzi (2824); I Fatti 
d*Enea. ed. Foflani (1900). 

E. C. Parodi, * 1 rifacimentx. . . dell’Encide’, 
inStudidifilol. romanza, II (1887); N. Sapegno, 
// Trecento (2945 ; biblio.). ^L\V. 

Gui d*Us8cl: see Eble o’Ussel. 

Guigo I (^St Remain 1083 or 2084; 
fGrande-Chartreuse 22 VI 2i36)» prior 
of the Grande-Chartreuse at age of 27; 
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compiled the Customs of the monastery (c. 
1127) and a life of St Hugh of Grenoble 
(Migne, Patr. Lat. 153). His Meditationes 
(ed. A. Wilmart, 1936) reveal his own inner 
life and are unique in medieval literature. 

A. Wilmart, ‘Les Merits spirituels des deux 
Guiges\ in Auteurs spirituels et textes d^'ols 
du moytn age laiin (1932) and ‘La chronique 
des premiers Chartreux^ in Rev. Mabillon 
(*936); E. Gilson, ‘Presentation dc Guige I, 
le Chartreux*, in La Vie Spirituellc (1934); 
F. J. E. Raby, ‘ Guigo I, To Himself \ in Laud¬ 
ato (1937). F.J.E.R. 

GuUhade, JoAo Garcia de (^. 1250), 
Portuguese poet. One of the most 
original of those whose poems have been 
preserved in the three great collections of 
early Galician-Portuguesc lyrics (see Can- 
ciONEiROS). He is particularly noted for 
his excellent cantigas de amigo. 

As cantigas de D. Joan Garcia de Guilhade, 
trovodor do siculo XJII, ed. O. Nobiling 
(Erlangen, 1907). T.P.W. 

Guilhem IX^ duke of Aquitaine, count of 
Poitou (1071-1126), the earliest known 
Provencal troubadour. This ruler, who in 
power and renown outshone the king of 
France, is one of the strangest figures in 
European literature. His early, recklessly 
wild career culminated in a disastrous 
crusade to the Holy Land. The establish¬ 
ment in his own territories of the Order of 
Fontcvrault, a mystic-ascetic movement 
which the entire nobility hastened to join, 
provoked an inner crisis in GuJlhem and 
decisively influenced his poetry. The 
earlier of his 12 extant poems offer a 
cynical treatment of crudely sensual love; 
sensualism is not entirely absent in the 
later poems, but the poet's conception of 
woman and love is spiritualized and inten¬ 
sified in a manner which was to influence 
profoundly the development of European 
love-poetry. For metrical and melodic 
patterns Guilhcm is indebted to the hymns 
and sequences; the influence of Arabic 
love-poetry is possible. 

A. Jeanroy, Les poesies de Guillaume IX, due 
Aquitaine (29131 *9^7); H. Brinkmann, 
Entstchungsgesehichte des Alinnesangs (2926); 
K. Vossler,^^ Die Kunst des flltcsten Troba- 
dors', in Miscellanea Attilio Horiis (2910); D. 
S^cludko, * Beitrtge zur Entstehungsge- 
schichte des Minnesangs', in Archivum 
^2 2-12 (1927-28), in Neuphiloi. 
Mitt. (2934), • Religiose Elemente im weltUchen 
Liebcslicd dcr Troubadours ibid. (1936); A. 
Pillet, Zum Ursprung der altprovenzalischen 
Eynk (1928); P, Rajna, 'Gughelmo, conte di 
Poitiers, crovatore bifronte\ in Melanges A. 
Jeanroy (19^^ $ H. Spanke, ‘ Zur Formenkuost 
des flltesten Troubadoursin Studt medievali. 


N.S. 7 (1934); K. Axhausen, Die Theorien abet 
den Ursprung der provenzalischen L>TtA(i937); 
M. Caselb, * II piu antico trovacorc', in Arch, 
stor. it., 2 (1938); R. R. Bczzola, ‘Guillaume 
IX ct les engines dc Tamour courtois*, in 
Romania, 66 (1940); T. Spoerri, ‘ Wilhelm von 
Poitiers und die Anfange der abenditodischen 
Pocsie*, in Trivium, 2 (1944). R.R.B. 

Guilhcm Ad6mar (c. 1165-1217), Pro- 
venfal troubadour. Bom of a noble but 
impoverished family of the G6vaudan he 
had to abandon knighthood for minstrelsy. 
He W'as active as court poet in Albi, Nar- 
bonne and in Spain, but later entered the 
order of Grandmont. His cansos, a parti- 
men with Eble d'Ussel and a sirventes 
directed against woman show him generally 
in the role of languishing lover. His 
complaints are somewhat monotonous, but 
show some originality, particularly in the 
opening stanzas. 

K. Almqvist, Poisies du troubadour C. A. 
(1950* R.R.B. 

Guilhcm de Berguedan^ Vicomte ( fl . 
c. 2170-2200), Provencal troubadour. This 
bellicose Catalan noble ivos deprived of his 
fief for murdering his powerful opponent, 
Pole de Cardona; he achieved dangerous 
notoriety as a heart-breaker. Evidence of 
his numerous escapades in love and war is 
to be foxmd in his 4 cansos, a planh, a parti- 
men (with Aimeric de Peguilhan) and 20 
highly original and witty sirventes. 

A. Keller, Lieder von G. de B. (1849); Milk 
y Fontanals, De los trovadores en Espaiia 
(1889); Mas$6 Torrents, Repertori de rantiga 
literatura catalana, La Poesia, I (2932). 

R.R.B. 

Guilhcm de Cabestanh (fl. end of the 
12th century), Provencal troubadour, noble 
of Roussillon. The medieval biographer 
relates, following a popular narrative pat¬ 
tern, that the lord of Castcl-Roussillon, the 
jealous husband of the poet's adored Sere- 
monde, had him killed and set as a dish 
before her (cf. Chastblaik de Couci; q.v.). 
She cast herself from the battlements; the 
knights of the district led by the king of 
Aragon slew the monstrous husband. 
Seven love-songs are preserved; they show 
spontaneous, sensuous feeling, firmness 
and clarity of melodic line and diction, 
and intricate rhyme patterns. 

A. Laogfors, Les chansons de G. de C. (2914* 
1924). R.R.B. 

Guilhem Figueira (c. 1215-50), Pro¬ 
vencal troubadour. Of humble birth, he 
served in his native town as jonglettr to 
Raymond V, count of Toulouse. The 
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Albigcnsian wars drove him to Italy, pos¬ 
sibly to the court of Frederick II. His sir- 
ventes and coblat are virile, in some cases 
extremely outspoken, political songs on 
behalf of the anti-papal Italian rulers. 

P. Rajna, ‘Un scrv'cntese contro Roma*, in 
Giom. di filologia rom., I (1878); E, Lcv>\ 
G. F., ein provenzalischer Troubadour (1880); 
O. Schultz-Gora, Ein Sirvenus von G. F. 
gegen Friedrich 11 (1902); V. De Bartholo- 
maeis, PoesU provenzali storiche relative 
aWItalia (193*). R.R.B. 

Guilhem Montanhagol (/I. c. 1233-58), 
Proven9al troubadour, of Toulouse, pos¬ 
sibly of noble birth. He wrote mainly in 
praise of Josscrand de Lund. His spiritual¬ 
ized conception of love reminds one of the 
Italian poets of the dolce stil nuovo. Ex¬ 
tant are 6 cansos d*amor^ 17 sirventes of 
moralizing or political content and a 
partirmn with Sordel. R.R.B. 

Guillaume de DeguillevlUe (^DiguIIc- 
viilc (Manche) ? c. 1295; fChaalis after 
*358), French poet. A monk and then 
prior in the Cistercian house at Chaalis 
(Oise), he wrote three allegorical works 
using the pilgrimage theme, the first of 
which widely popular in medieval 

times and may, at a long remove, have 
influenced Bunyan. A moralizing and 
didactic poem, representing the vicissi¬ 
tudes of moral experience under the sym¬ 
bolism of a journey, its use of allegorical 
personifications is arid and forbidding. 
(Sec Moralitv Plays.) 

Pilerinage de la vie humaine [or du corps'] 
(1330-33: revised and expanded after 1355; 
a third (intermediate?) version is known, for 
which see M. Lofthouse, unpub. M.A. thesis, 
Manchester 1929); Pilerinage de Vdme (1355); 
Pilerinage de jisus-Christ (1358); all three 
works (P. de T dme in first recension only), cd. 
J. J. StOrzinger (1803-97); Le Roman de la 
fteur du Hi (1338), ed. A. Piaget, Romania, 62 
(1936; an allegorical poem extolling religious 
kingship and die French monarchy under St 
Louis). F.W* 

Guillaume de Ferriires (first mention 
1202 ?), described in the MSS by the title 
of Vidamc de Chartres, French lyric poet. 
He participated in the fourth crusade, but 
deserted at Zara under the pretext of going 
to Syria. He is probably identical with 
Guillaume de Chartres, grand master of 
the Templars in 1217 (tDamictta 1219). 
His 8 extant chansons (tamour treat the 
theme of the disconsolate lover and the 
responsive lady with unrelieved gravity. 
A poet of considerable technical merit, his 
best chanson {Combien que foie demoree) 
effectively combines the theme of separa¬ 


tion from his lady with the nostalgia of a 
crusader ‘in an accursed land*. 

Ed. J. Brakclmann, in plus anciens 

chamonmers franfais : F. Paris, in Hist. lilt, de la 
France, zj (i856);ed. with study, J. A. Noonan 
(typescript, Bodleian, Oxford, 1934). F.W. 

Guillaume dc Lorris (•Lorris (Lxjirct) ?, 
fi. c. 1233), French poet, author of the first 
4,058 lines of the Roman de la Rose (q.v.). 
The most influential Old French work of 
literature, Guillaume’s Rose is the account 
of a courtly wooing cast in allegorical and 
pseudo-autobiographical form. The per¬ 
sonified abstractions in the poem represent 
for the most part influences that favour or 
impede the hero's love-suit, c.g. Bel 
Accueil (the lady’s graciousness), Dangier 
(her grudging and churlish attitude), 
Malebouche (slanderous reports spread by 
enemies), Jalousie (the lady’s husband). 
The work is also to some extent an Art of 
Love in an allegorical setting. Modelled 
in some ways on the cosmic religious 
allegories of medieval Latin (e.g. the 
Anticlaudianus of Alanus de Insulis), the 
poem is rendered attractive by its elaborate, 
stylized and idyllic description of the 
Garden of Mirth, strongly influenced by 
similar descriptions in the 2 3th-century 
Latin Altercatio Phyllidis et Florae and its 
vernacular imitations. The poem was 
continued by Jean de Meung. The first 
secular allegory of the middle ages, it sec 
the pattern for innumerable later didactic 
w'orks, all of which adopted the same 
elaborate machinery. F.W, 

Guillaume le Breton (J?. 1225), chaplain 
to Philip Augustus, author of an epic, the 
PhilippeiSt in praise of the king. It is an 
important historical source. 

A. Duchesne, Hist. Francorum Script,^ $; 
extracts in Mon. Get, Hist.^ Script.^ 26. 

F.JE.R, 

Guillaume le Clerc (ji. c. 1200), French 
poet, author of Fergus, an Arthurian 
romance in the style of Chretien dc Troyes. 
The names of the hero and of his peasant 
father (Soumillois) are those of historical 
Scottish personages: Somerled of the Isles 
(t 1164) and his relation Fergus of Galloway 
(fiifii). Scottish place-names are freely 
mentioned. The poet, a continental 
Frenchman, may have known Scotland and 
was perhaps writing for Alan of Galloway 
(ti234)* 

Fergus, ed. E. Martin (1872). F.W. 

Guillaume le Clerc^ X3th-centu^ French 
poet. A Norman, he wrote pious and 
edifying works, including a bestiary (Le 
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Bestiaire divin, between 1208 and i2T4;ed. 
R. Reinsch, 1890) and Le Besant Dieu 
(after 1226; ed. E. Martin, 1869), a long 
disquisition on the sins of society. 

Ch-V. Lanclois, Vie en France au moyen~ 
Qfie (n;o8); M. F. Mann, ‘ Dcr Bestiaire Divin 
dcs G. le CIcrc’, in Franz. Studicn, VI (1888; 
useful for French bestiaries in general). 

F.W. 

Guillaume le Vinier (fArras 1245), 
French lyric poet. A married clerk, 
brother to Gillcs le Vinier, he was a poet 
of considerable talent, with a large output 
(32 poems of certain attribution), who 
handled a variety of metres and forms with 
ease and grace. Besides chansons d'amour 
he wrote a number of pastourelles (precisely 
located in the neighbourhood of Arras and 
Douai), ttvo serventois (religious lyrics) and 
several Jeux-partis. His work is in the 
idealistic vein, developing the theme of the 
constant lover who asks for no requital, 
but is bright and idyllic in tone and marked 
by ingenious similes of a concrete and even 
homely type. 

Ed. of nine poems by E. Ulrix in Melanges 
Wilmoite (1910); P. Paris, Hist. lilt, de la 
France, 23 (1856). F.W. 

Guillen de Segovia, Pero (*SevilIc 1413; 
■fi474?), Spanish poet. His private life 
was unfortunate; his patrons were Alvaro 
de Luna and an unlucky bishop. He com¬ 
posed a rhyming dictionary and produced 
some good metrical versions of the seven 
penitential psalms. 

Cancionerogeneral, 1, cd. J. A. dc Balenchana 
(1882). 

O. J. Tallgren, Estudios sobre la Gaya de 
Segovia (Helsinki, 1907). E.M.W. 

Guilpin, Edward, English verse satirist, 
who was apparently entered at Emmanuel 
College, Cambridge (i VI 1588) and 
Gray’s Inn (29 IV 1591). A friend of 
John Marston, Guilpin replied to the 
attacks of Weever’s Whipping of the Satyre 
(1601). 

Skialetheia (1598), ed. G. B. Harrison, 
Shakes. Assoc. Facs. (1931); The Whipperof the 
Satyre his Pennance (1^1), ed. A. Davenport 
(1950- B.L.J. 

Guinizelll, Guido (*Bologna 1230/40; 
fMonselice ? 1276), Italian poet. A lawyer 
and a learned man, he was exiled from 
Bologna os a Ghibeltine and died in exile. 
His fame rests on a few splendid poems, or 
parts of poems, and on the magnificent 
tribute paid him by Dante {Purg., 26; De 
Vulg. Eloq.\ Vita nuova, 20). Dante 
esteemed GuinizelU as a stylist, but still 
more as the ‘ saggio ’ who had discerned the 


true nature of love and expressed this dis¬ 
cernment in the canzone, ‘A! cor gentil 
ripara sempre amorc’. This famous and 
beautiful poem—commonly but mislead¬ 
ingly termed the manifesto of the dolce stil 
noio (sec Stilnovis.mo) —derives in fact 
its force from a genuine intuition of the 
nobility (‘gentilezza’) of human love—of 
love as an interior perfection freed from its 
courtly associations with class and lineage: 
just the statement that the age was %vaiting 
for. Its strong influence on Dante—who 
called Guinizetli his ‘father’—is especially 
evident in the Vita nuova and the Convivio. 
The rest of Guinizelli’s verse is intermit¬ 
tently beautiful, with patches of involved 
obscurity; leaving as a whole the impres¬ 
sion of a meditative and musical genius 
whom death removed before his art had 
reached maturity. 

G. Zaccagnini, / rhnalori bolognesi del seeolo 
XIII (1933); L. Di Benedetto, Ritruitori del 
dolce stil novo {1939); M. Casella, in Studi 
romanzi, 30 (1943; for the canzone ‘A1 cor 
gentil’, text and commentary), 

C. Zaccagnini, in Giom. stor. della lett. ital., 
70; and in Studi Dantcschi (1921); E. G. 
Parodi, in Storia e poesia nella Divina Corn- 
media (1921); G. Bertoni, II Dueeento (2nd cd. 
1930)- K.F. 

Gulot de Dijon {fl. c. 1220), French lyric 
poet. One crusading lyric and five 
courtly chansons are attributed to him with 
certainty, ten or eleven others may be his. 
He seems to have been closely associated 
with another poet from the Dijonnais 
(perhaps a relation) called Jocclin, tJiree of 
whose chansons are extant. 

E. Nissen, Les charuons attributes d G. de D, 
et Jocelin (x 929). F.W. 

Guiot de Provins {fl. I2th-i3th century), 
French poet. In youth, he had many 
illustrious patrons, and five courtly love 
poems survive. After a visit to the court 
of Frederick Barbarossa (1184) he travelled 
in Palestine. Later, becoming a Cluniac 
monk, he wrote his Bible (e. 1206), an 
individual, vigorous satire of contemporary 
life, secular and religious. 

Lyrical uvrks, ed. A. Baudler (1902); 
Complete Works, cd, J. Orr (1915). M.F.L. 

Guiraut de Bornelh, or BorncU (*Ex- 
cideuil c. 1165; ti22o), Proven9al trouba¬ 
dour, one of the most famous of the 
Limousin-P^rigord poets. Though of 
humble birth he was highly esteemed for 
his intellectual gifts and his mastery of 
poetic form. At first he was an adherent 
of trobar ric (a sophisticated style combin¬ 
ing rich rhymes and ingenious metrical 
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patterns); later he showed a definite pre¬ 
ference for simple, lucid poetr>\ He lacks 
the spontaneit>' of Bemart de Ventadom, 
but the charm of his 50 extant songs is 
undeniable. The dignified, courtly re¬ 
straint of his poctrj' (moral sirvenus, two 
crusader songs and an alba are preser%'cd) 
earned him the admiration of Dante. 

A. Kolsen, G. de B., der Meister der Troba- 
dors (1894)^ Sdnttliche Lieder des Trobodors G. 
de Dornelh (a vols, 1910, 1935); H. J. Chaytor, 
The troubadors of DonU (1902); A. Patzold, 
Die indtvxduellen Eif*entumlichkeiien einiger 
hervorra^ender Trobadors (1897). R.R.B. 

Guiraut Riquier (c. 1254-92), Provcn9ai 
troubadour, of modest parentage; from 
Narbonne. He sought in vain—first in 
Narbonne, then in C^tilc at the court of 
Alfonso X, in Rodez, elsewhere, finally 
again in his native city—a protector able 
to appreciate his courtly cansos d^amor^ his 
charming pastcrrelasy his albas^ epistles, 
rotrouenges and tensom. Courtly poetry 
had had its day; from 1285 ho addressed 
his love songs to the Virgin. Throughout 
his very numerous poems he shows him¬ 
self a master of style and a reflective, rather 
than a lyrical and inspired poet; his 
spiritualized conception of love is in the 
end religious mysticism in a courtly idiom. 

C. Chabancau, ^Cinq tensons dc G. R.’, In 
RevTJc dcs langues romanes, 32 (1888); 

Lowinsk>*, 'Zum gcistlichen Kunstlicd in der 
altprovcnzal. Liicratur', in Zcitschr. f. fninz. 
«Sprachv u. Lit., 20 (1898); J. AngUde, Le 
troubadour G. R. (1905) and ‘Notes sur Ics 
demiers troubadours k la cour des comtes dc 
Rodez', in Annales du Midi, 23 (1911). 

R.R.B. 

Guittone d*Arezzo (*nr Arezzo 1225/6; 
tFlorence ? 1294), Italian poet. Of Arctine 
bourgeois stock, Guittone in his youth 
cultivated love-poetry, imitating the Pro- 
vcn9al troubadours and becoming the 
chief representative of this tradition in 
Italy after the decline of the Sicilian School 
(q.v,). In his 30s a religious conversion, 
followed by his entering the Bolognese 
order of the Cavalieri di S* Maria (called 
the frati gaudettti)f changed the content, if 
not altogether the style, of his writing; it 
became henceforth entirely religious and 
morally didactic. Besides a great deal of 
verse Guittone wrote prose epistles, of 
which 32 have survived, highly studied in 
manner and fervently moral in theme. The 
best loiown of these, a passionate rebuke 
of Guelf Florence for the disorders which 
had led to its defeat by the Ghibellines at 
Montaperti, accompanies Guittone's fam¬ 
ous canzone on the same subject-^he most 


notable political poem in Italian before 
Dante. Guittone was indeed in his day an 
outstanding and influential personality, 
combining the functions of poet and 
moralist in a way that compels us to regard 
him as a precursor of Dante, despite the 
lattcr*s persistent disparagement of his 
local and ‘plebeian* style and diction (cf. 
Dc Vulg. Eloq, \ Purg., 24 and 26), Cer¬ 
tainly the vigour of Guittone's best verse is 
offset by much laborious word-play, 
especially in the earlier erotic poems, and 
by a general uncouthness and prolixity. 
Strong in reasoning and genuine in moral 
feeling, he lacked imagination and the 
sense of art. With the rise of the dolce 
stil novo his work inevitably fell into 
disrepute. 

Le Rime de G. d'A.^ ed. F. E^di (1940); E. 
Monaci, Crestomazia itaL dei primi secoH 
(1912); prose letters cd. F. Mcriano (1923). 

A. Pelizzari, Vita e opere di G. d*A. (1907); 
F. Torraca, Studi di storia lettcraria (1923); A. 
Schiaffini, Tradizione e poesia nella prosa d*orU 
itaL etc. (i943). K.F. 

Gunderode^ Kaholine von (^Karlsruhe 
xz 11 1780; fWinkel am Rhein z6 VII 
1806), German poet, who published her 
romantic verse under the name Tian. A 
friend of Bcttina von Amim's, she lived 
as an evangelical canoness at Frankfurt- 
am-Main and committed suidde for love 
of the scholar, Friedrich Creuzer. 

Gedichte und Phan fasten (2804); Poetische 
Fragmente (1 60s).—GcsammelU Dichtungen^ 
ed. F. Gotz (1857), E. Salomon (1923). 

K. Preisendanz, Die Lithe der G., F. 
Cteuzers Briefe an tie (1912); Bcttina %% Amim, 
Die G. (1840; Correspondenee of Frdulein G. 
and H. von Arrrim, xeith some of G,*t poems, tr. 
M. Fuller and M. Wessclhoeft, 1861). 

G. Bianquis, Caroline de Gtinderode (Paris, 
1910); R. Wilhelm, K. v. G. (2938). 

H.A.P. 

Gundulid) Ivan (D2ivo), Ital. Giovanni 
Gondola (*Ragusa 8 I 1589; 00x628 

Nika Sorkoicviifeva; 'ftbid. 1638), Dalma¬ 
tian poet of a distinguished family. He 
received an excellent classical education 
and occupied numerous important posts in 
the republic. Later, the religious side of 
his nature seems to have deepened; his 
Pjesni pokome kraija Davida (‘The Peni¬ 
tential Song of King David', 1621) 1$ a 
paraphrase in verse of a psalm, whilst his 
Suze sina razmetnoga (‘ Tears of the 
Prodigal Son’, 1622), based on the 
parable, has the accent of personal experi¬ 
ence. He was deeply influenced by Tasso 
and other Italian poets, and some of his 
few extant plays are little more than 
adaptations of their work. His Dnbravka 
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(1626) shows greater originality and 
lyrical feeling. *\round the conventional 
pastoral story of the estrangement and 
eventual reunion of a beautiful shepherd* 
ess and her lover, he sings a moving h>7nn 
to freedom and human rights, as exempli* 
fied in the just government of the Ragusan 
republic. His Osman (1626), an epic in 
20 cantos (of which the fourteenth and 
fifteenth do not survive), glorifies the 
Polish victories over the Turks in 1621 as 
the prelude to the triumph of Christianity 
over the powers of darkness. Osman 
remains a masterpiece by virtue of its 
noble philosophical spirit, the artistry of 
its style and the skil^lly devised interest 
of its varying episodes* 

Vebse: Ljubovnik sramr£ljiv {1619?).— 
PlavS: Proserpina ugrabljena\ Diana; Armida; 
Ariadne cd. D. Kbrbler (I9I9)» 

cd. V. Babuk]<5 (1947). 

A. Jensen, G. und sein Osman (1900). 

S.C. 

Gunther (ft. 1180), author of nvo epic 
poems, the LigurinuSt celebrating Frederick 
Barbarossa, and the SolimariuSy on the 
crusades. He was tutor to Conrad, 
Frederick’s son. 

LigurinuSy ed. C.*G. Dumg<5 (1812); 
SolimaritiSy cd. (part) W. Wattcnbach, in 
Archives dc TOrient Latin, I. 

J. Sturm, Der Ligurinus (1911); A. Pannen* 
borg, Der Ver/asser det Ligurinus (1883). 

F.J.E.R, 

Gimther^ Agnes, n6e Breuning (^Stutt* 
gart 21 VII 1863; ooProfessor R. Gilnthcr; 
fMarburg 16 II 1911), German novelist. 
Her strangely mystical novel, Die Heilige 
und ihr Narr (1913), is a combination of 
fairy talc and maiden's dream; it proved a 
best-seller and has retained its romantic 
appeal to female readers. 

K. J. Friedrich, Die Heilige: Erinnerungen an 

A. G. (19x5); R. Giinthcr, Unter dem SMeier 
der Giseia: Aus A. Gj Lehen und Sch4^en 
(1936). R.W.L. 

GUnther^ Johann Christian (^Striegau, 
Silesia 8 IV 1695; tJ^na 15 III 1723), 
German poet. A student of medicine in 
Wittenberg, GUnther gave himself up to 
dissipation and was disinherited by his 
father. He moved to Leipzig but did not 
alter his mode of life and died in poverty. 
GUnthcr was a poet of real power whose 
talents were frustrated partly by his reck* 
less life and partly by the absence of a live 
German tradition of poetry. His love 
poems unite passion and imagination. 

Gedichte (173s)* —SdmtUche Werke, ed. W. 
KrAmer (1940). 


O. Roquette, Lehen und Dichten J, C. 
Gunthers (i860); C. Wittig, J. C. G. (1909); 
A. Hoffman, C. G. (1932); H. W. Munzer, 
Gunther^s Poetry in the light of his personality 
(Diss. Pennsylvania, 1948). H.B.G. 

Gunthorpe, John (tWelU 25 VI 1498), 
dean of Wells, diplomatist and humanist. 
He wrote orations modelled on the style of 
Cicero and works on rhetoric and dialectic. 

R. Weiss, Humanism in England (1941). 

SJ.L. 

Guro, Elena (t> 9 > 3 ). Russian poet who 
died very young. IVIaking use of the up- 
to-date poetic technique, she showed a rare 
sensitiveness and originality which be¬ 
came appreciated only after her death. 

Sharmanka (1914): Nebesnye verblyuahata 
(1924); Orenmy ron (1924). J.L. 

Gustav in (•Stockholm 24 I 1746; fibid. 
29 III 1792), king of Sweden 1771-92. 
Gustav III gave his name to the Gustavian 
Era in Sweden, illustrious for its strongly 
Francophil culture, particularly at court. 
He was an ardent patron of the arts, and 
during his reign a number of the leading 
Swedish academies for literature and the 
arts were revived or founded. He himself 
wrote several patriotic plays, e.g. Gustaf 
Adolphs adtlmod (1783), in which he 
identifies himself with the hero in a 
romanticized view of Swedish history. He 
also wrote the synopsis of the patriotic 
opera Gustaf Vasa (ist perf. 1786), 
versified by Kellgrcn and set to music by 
Naumann. 

Kom^ Gustaf IJI:s skrifter, ed. J. G. 
Oxenstiema (1806-12). 

O. Levertin, Gustav HI som dramatisk 
fdrfattare (1894); Kj. Kumlicn, Den gustav- 
tanska tiden, in Sv.folkets historia, 5 (1942). 

C.H.K. 

Guti6rrcz» Juan MarIa (•Buenos Aires 
6 V 1809; -^ibid. 26 II 1878), Argentinian 
poet and biographer. Though lacking in 
inspiration, he is one of the best A^en- 
tinian poets of his age from the point of 
view of formal perfection. His numerous 
biographies and other historical works are 
valuable. 

Poeri<u(i869). E.Sa. 

Gutierrez Gonz&lez, Gregorio (•La 
Ceja 9 V 1826; fMedellfn 6 VII 187a). 
Colombian poet, author of the best Spanish 
American narrative poem of the bucolic 
genre, ‘ Memoria sobre el cultivo del malz 
written in the Virgilian manner. 

Potsias (N.Y., 1867); ‘Memoria sobre el 
cultivo del malz’, repub. in Coleccidn Samper 
Ortega, 84 (Bogotil, I937)> E.Sa. 
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Gutierrez Najera, Mancel (•Mexico 
City 22 XII 1859; ‘fibid. 3 II 1895), 
Mexican poet and prose*writcr. Greatly 
influenced by the more delicate of the 
French romantics, especially Musset, and 
also by Verlaine, this precursor of modern 
nismo (q.v.) is one of the clearest examples 
of the mingling of French and Spanish 
styles. His versification is more subtle 
and pleasing than poetry in Spanish had 
known for perhaps as much as a century. 
Some of his topics are ‘realist* and witt>% 
in others he may be recognized as a 
symboliste. 

VrasB: Poesias (with study by J. Sierra, 
1896; several later eds in Paris).—iStosE: 
Cuentot frdgiUs (1883); Obrat (1898-1903). 

E.Sa. 

Gutteling, Henricus Zacharias Alex* 
AKDEH (•Bondowosso, Indonesia 3 IX 
1884; fDriebergen 12 Xt 19x0), Dutch 
poet. His remarkable talent had barely 
time to develop fully. He wrote two 
volumes of verse and a long poem about 
Shelley and translated Milton*s Paradise 
Lost. His poetry partly appeared in De 
Beweging. 

Etn jeugd van LUfde (1906); Doorgloeidc 
Wolken (1911; with intro, by A. Verwey); 
Shelley: Prometheus Ontboeid (19x0). 

A. Verwey, ^A. G.‘, in Proza, IV. 

G.H/sG. 

GutzkoW) Karl Ferdinand (•Berlin 17 
III i8xx; COX835 Amaiic Klonne, 001849 
fSachsenhausen x6 XI 1878), German 
journalist, playwright and novelist. Of 
poor parentage, clever and ambitious, 
Gulzkow was bent upon academic success, 
till the shock of the 1830 revolution trons* 
formed him into a sounding*board, and 
before long a leader, of progressive thought. 
MenzePs condemnation of his novel 
Wally (x83s) as blasphemous led to a 
prison*sentence and to the suppression of 
his works, both present and ^ture, and 
those of other Young Germans. Never¬ 
theless as c^tor of the ‘Telegraph* he 
wielded great influence and embodied his 
ideas in competent plays and^ in several 
prodigious novels. In these, ideas so far 
outran execution—and this epitomizes 
the man and his work—that it is not the 
novels themselvesj but his creative theory 
of the modem novel, as a picture of society 
interacting and ramifying in breadth, ^that 
is his valuable contribution to the writing 
of his time. 

Novels: Maha^Gura (z vols, 1833); Wsdly 
die Ztceijlerin (1835); Blasedoto undsetne Sdhy 
(3 vols, 1838); ute RitUr vom Geute (9 jols, 
1850 ff.); Der Zauberer von Rom (9 vow, 1858- 
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61); Hohenschuangau (5 vols, 1867); Die Sohne 
Pe^ialozzi (3 vols, 1870); Kovellen (2 vols, 
1834).—PrA>'s: Nero (1835): Konig Saul 
(*^39)^ Zopf und Schtcert (1844; Su:ord and 
Queuty tr. G. I. Colbron, 1915); Das Urbild 
dti Tartuffe (1847); Vrul Acosta (1847; tr. H. 
Spicer, t885); Ehamatiseke Werke (20 vols, 
1873-75). —KllSCELLAN'EOirS : Forum dcr Jour ^ 
nalliteratur, antikritisclte QuariaUchrift (1831); 
Soircen {2 vols, 1835); Zur Pkilosopkie der 
Ceschichte (1836); Beitrage zur Geschichte der 
neuesten Literatur (2 vols, 1836); Lududg BOme 
(1840); Briefe aus Paris (z vols, X842): 
Vermischte Schriften (4 vols, 1842-50); Gesom^ 
melte IVcrke, cd. H. H. Houben (12 vols, 
1908). 

J. Prociss, K. G. (1879); J. Dresch, G. <t la 
jeune AUemagne (1904); O. P. Schinnerer, 
Women in the Life and Work of G. (1924). 

H.A.P. 

Guy de Bazoches (•before 1146; ^1203), 
became canon and cantor of Chalons. He 
went on the second crusade. His letters 
and poems give a picture of the easy life 
of a cultured member of the secular clergy-. 

W. Wattcnbach, * Die Briefe dcs Canonicus 
Guido von Bazoches*, in Berlin. Sitzungsber. 
(1890), 'Aus den Briefen des G« v. B.’, in 
Neues Archiv, 16 (1891), ‘Die Apologie des 
G. V. B.*, in Berlin. Sitzungsber. (1893); Anal. 
Hymn.^ 50. FJ.E.R. 

Gvadinyi, JdzsEF, Count (•Rudabdnya 
16 X 1725; C01752 Baroness Fronciska 
Hereezky; tSzakolca 21 XII 1801), 
Hungarian poet. A staunch conservative, 
Gvadinyi satirized political and civil life 
in light and epic verse, of which the most 
important is his Falust Notdriusnak Budai 
Utazdsa (1790). 

Verse: A pSstyMfdrddis (1787); Ront6Pdl 
(1793)-—Various: A xnldgnak kbzSnsfges 
histbridja (‘ The Common History of the 
World*; 9 vols, 1796-181 x; G. wrote x-6). 

Gvaddnyi^albtm^ ed. D. Kovics (1887); L. 
N6gyesy, Ordf G.J, is Pazekas Mihdly (1904). 

G.F.C. 

Gyllembourg(-Elircn8vfird), Thoma- 
siNE Christine, n<e Buntzen (♦Copen¬ 
hagen 9 XI 1773; 00x790 Peter Andreas 
Heiberg, 001 Sox Baron Carl Frederik Gyl- 
lembour^-Ehrensvard); \ibid. i VI 1856), 
Danish short story writer. It was only 
after 1827 that she began to write the so- 
called ‘Everyday Stories* with which her 
name is now associated. In an old- 
fashioned style she discussed several of the 
problems of her day, and her anonymity 
did not prevent her from receiving much 
acknowledgment and admiration. 

Noveller, gamle eg nye (2 vols, 1833-34): 
Nye ForUellinger (1835-36); To Noveller 
(1837); Etn i AUe (1840); Nctr og Fjem (t84x); 
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/CorxfTiVn (1844); To Tidsoldre — Som- 

Ude Sknjter {\z voK, 1866—67). 

B. Arne<5en Knll, Frti CT hrndcs Vffrkrr 
(1^75); I{. lluiic\ 7 . if. llvtrdii^slmioriernt 

(1951). E.B. 

Gyllenborg, Cahc.. Cot»NT (•Stockholm 
7 111 1679; 9 XII 1746), Swedish 

statesman, pamphleteer and pla>'^vright. 
First dramatist of the Age of Freedom in 
Sweden. The most important of h)s 
slightly satirical comedies is Sxcemka 
%prdiihijk€n (1740), modelled on de Boissy. 

Samlade xdlterhetsarhexeny ed. P. Hansel!i 
(1863). C.H.K. 

Gyilenborg, Gustaf Fredrik, Count 
(•B ankckind, Ostcrgotland 2S XI 1731; 
I Stockholm III 1808), Swedish courtier 
and poet. Friend and colleague of G. P. 
Creutz and one of the poetic circle round 
Hedvig Charlotta Nordenflycht. Gyllen- 
borg began by imitating classical satires, 
but soon expanded in both lyrical and 
didactic poetry; notable examples are the 
Thomsonian odes Vmter^Qvdde and Vdr^ 
Qvdde, written 1758. He excelled in his 
political meditations and satires on i8th« 
century party strife, though his latter-day 
work degenerated into smug and unin¬ 
spired rhetoric, save for his attractive moral 
fables. 

Viltrrhetxarbeten a/ Crtuis oeh Gyllenborg 
(1795); Ic/vertie J732-2J7S (autobiog., 

pub. 1885). 

G. Sahlbcrg, G. F. G, Hans hv och 
dikinittg underJrihetstiden C.H.K. 

Gydngyosi, IstvXn (•Ungvdr ? 1629 >; 
cobefore 1652 Ilona Baranyai, 001674 Judit 
GOrgei; jCsctnck 24 VII 1704), Hungarian 
poet, Hungarian secular baroque verse 
reached its height in Gy6ng>*dsi*s lengthy 
Ovidian epics, of which Murdnyi Venusz 
(1664) is the best known. His technical 
skill and polished idiom distinguished him 
sharply from his contemporary, Zrlnyi, 
and set new standards in Hungarian verse. 

R6zsakoszorti (1690); Pordbul sneg-iUdett 
Phoenix (1693).—G>^«gy<Jn* IsU^dn dsszes 
kdlietnitiyei, ed. Dadics (1914*21). 

J. Arany, G. /. (1863); J. Hor>' 5 th, ^Barokk 
fzlds irodalmunkban*, in Napkclot (1924); I. 
Waldopfcl, G. tanulmdnyok (1932). G.F.C. 

G3rulai9 PXl (•KolozsvXr I 1826; 001858 
MXria Szendrey; fBudapest 9 XI 1909), 
Hungarian critic, short-story writer and 
poet. The greatest Hungarian critic of 
the century, Gyulai maintained a high 
classical standard throughout his long life. 
As editor of the Budapesti Szemic he 
exorcised great inBuence on contemponiry 


literature. His poetic and other prose 
works arc of lesser importance. 

Petofi Sdndor Hr at koltrszetunk (1854); 
Vorosmarty tleirajza (1866).—/frinirtj dolgo^ 
zatok, 1854*1861 (1908). 

F. Ricdi, *G. P.\ in Budapesti Sz^rmlc 
(1910}; F. Papp, G. P. (2 vols, 1935-41). 

G.F.C. 


H aafocr (Haffner), Jacob God- 
fried (•Halle 1755; ^1808 Anna 
M. Kreunink; f Amsterdam 3 IX 
1809), Dutch writer (of German origin) of 
good travel books in oriental stymie based 
on first-hand experience. 

Mijn lolgevallen op ten rets van Madraz naar 
Ceilon (1806); Reize iangs de kusten van Orixa 
en Coromandel (1808); Reize te voet door hei 
eiland Ceilon (1810); Proeve van Indische 
duhtkunst (1823).— Cezamenlijke tverken, ed. 
C. M. HalTncr (4 vols, 1826*27). 

J. Ph. Vogel,7, //. (1900). J.W.W. 

Haar, Bernard tbr (•Amsterdam 13 VI 
1806; 001830 Johanna M. van Wouden- 
berg, CO 1854 Helena E. Rocring; fVelp 
19 XI 1880), Dutch poet, prose writer and 
ecclesiastical historian whose epic poems 
were much admired in hts time. Co- 
editor of De Gids (1843*46), he became 
professor of theology' at Utrecht in 1854. 

Poetry: Johonnet en Theagenes (1838); 
Huibert en Klaartje (1843); De St PaulusroU 
(1846); Gedichten (3 voU, 1849*66),— Prose: 
De invloed van het Christendom op de Poizy 
(1843); De Kerkhervorming (2 vols, 1844*45); 
De historiographie der ker^eschiedenis (2 voU, 

1870*73)- 

£. J. Potgieter, in Kritische Studiin^ 11 (1876); 
N. Beets, in Levensber. Maatschappij Ned. 
Lcttcrk. (1881, repr. in Sparsa^ with incom¬ 
plete biblio.); J. ten Brink, Gtschied, Noord- 
Ned. letteren^ 2(1904, with biblio.). J.W.W, 

Habington, Thomas (•Thorpe Manor, nr 
Chertsey 23 VIII 1560; coMary Parker; 
fFIindlip 8 X 1647), English antiquary 
who turned Roman Catholic; involved in 
Babington's conspiracy (1586). In the 
Tower, 1586-92, he %vas confined to 
Worcestershire (1605) for sheltering con¬ 
spirators of the Gunpowder Plot to which 
he was not party. 

TRANSu^TlON: The Epistle of GUdas (1638). 
—Prose : The Antiquities of the Cathedral 
Church of Worcester^ etc., cd. R. Rawlinson 
(1717; 1723); A Survey of IVorcestershire^ cd. 
J. Amphlett (7 pts, 1893*99). B.LJ. 

Habingtoiii William (•Hindlip Hall 4 XI 
1605; coll or in 1632/3 Lucy Herbert; 
t30 XII 1654), English poet and historian. 
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A Roman Catholic, Habington was a 
respected member of the court of Charles I. 


His love sonnets celebrate chastity and 
marriage as tv,’in virtTies, but his meta¬ 
physical elegies and sombre religious 
poems carry more conviction. His play, 
The Quecne of Arragon (1640), anticipates 
heroic drama in its treatment of themes of 
love and honour. As an historian he inter¬ 
prets events and personalities morally and 
providentially. 

Castara {1643); The Htslorie 0/ EdnarJ the 
Fourth (1641); Observa tiems upon IIistorie 
(2641); The Poems of IVilliam Habington, cd. 
K. Allott (1948; with life). 

A. Harbage, Cavalier Drama (1936). 

WAA. 

Hachimonjiya Jisho: see Ando Jisho. 

Hacohcn> Shalom (^Meseritz^ Poland 
1772; tVienna 1845), Hebrew poet and 
dramatist. Though educated in the tradi¬ 
tional way, he joined the enlightenment 
movement when he went to Germany. 
When his Hebrew-reading public in Ger¬ 
many dwindled he left in 1820 for the 
Austrian empire with its numerous Jewish 
communities. 

Mataei Kedcm Al Admath Zafon (veisc); 
Amal VeTirza (verse play)- Y.H. 

Hadamar von Laber {fl. 1335^40), 
Bavarian noble, author of an allegory, 
based on a motif from Wolfram's Titurel 
(and in the Titurel stanza): a huntsman 
with his hounds Joy» Loyalty etc. runs Love 
to earth. Astonishingly popular and often 
imitated. 

Hs. V. L. *yagd \ cd. K. Stcjskal (i88o). 

E. E. Hesc, Diejagd etc. (2936). F.P.P. 

Haddon, Walter (•isifi; co Margaret 
CJerei ooAnne Sutton; fhondon 21 I 
1571/2), Cambridge latinist and civilian. 
He was a member of Cheke's circle and an 
ardent supporter of the Reformation. 

Lueubrationes (2567); Poemata (2567); 
formatio Ugum eeelesiastuarum (1 57 1 • 'vith 
Cheke). S.J.L. 

Hadewijchi mid-13th-century Dutch 
•mystic, who lived in Brabant (perhaps nr 
Nijvel). She wrote 45 spiritual love poems 
in the style of Provencal courtly lyricism, 
16 miscellaneous poenris and, in prose, 24 
visions and a number of letters. Hade- 
wijeh is an early representative of western 
European mysticism, which developed in 
the 12th century. Influenced herself by 
northern France (mainly St Bernard), she 
in her turn influenced the next generations; 
in Germany she became well k2iown as 
Adeltoip* In Dutch medieval literature 


her original and sublime talent reaches a 
height which has never been equalled. 

Ed. J. V. Mierlo, in Leuvensche Studicn en 
Tekstuitgaven, IV, V, VIII, X, XI (1908-25), 
the strophic poems also in 2 vols (2942), the 
letters (1948).—Modem Dutch versions of the 
visions, cd. Albert Verwey (1922); the letters, 
cd. M. H. v. d. Zeyde together with the 
original text and commentary (1936); antho¬ 
logies by J. Snellen (1933) and J. v. Mierlo 
(2950). 

M. H. V. d. Zeyde, //., etn studie over de 
mens en de sehrijfster (1934); S. Axters, 
Ctsch, t». d. t'Toomheid i. d. Nederlanden, I 
(1950).—Imaginative portraits of H. in poetry 
are: A. Vervvey, ‘Dc konhikten van H.*, and 
* De liederen van H.', in Oorspronkelijk 
Dichtteerk, 11 , and P. N. van Eyck, * Hadcwijch*, 
in Afeesters (1945). J.J.M. 

Hadlaub, Johannes (fl, c. 2300), Zurich 
citizen and author of 54 poems preserved 
in the illustrated ‘Manesse' (now Heidel¬ 
berg C) manuscript: one, on the activities 
of RUdeger Manesse (Zurich councillor) 
and his son as collectors of * song-books', 
is of outstanding historical importance. 
His Minnelieder and their tale of ^ Minne- 
dienst' are (pace Gottfried Keller) somc- 
w*hat lame and * romanticPoems on the 
trials of family life and his ^hart'cst songs' 
are the antithesis of Minnesang. 

L. EttmUller, Jf. H.s Gediehte (1840); Dt, 
lAederd,^ cd. K. Bartsch-W. GoUher (1028).— 
Gottfried Keller's Hadlaub, in the Zuricher 
Novellen (1878). F. P.P. 

Hadrian, Publius Aelius Hadrianus 
(^Italics, Spain a.d. 76; fRo^ne 138), 
Roman emperor 1x7-38; patron of litera¬ 
ture and learning. A few mediocre pieces 
of his own composition are extant. 

J. W. and A. IVI. Duff, Minor Latin Poets 
(Locb Libr. 2934)^ A.J.D. 

Haecht* Willem van (•c. 1530; ififter 
2585), Dutch poet in the Rederijker 
tradition (Motto: ‘Behaccht Godts wille'). 
Factor of the Chamber ‘De Violieren’ at 
Antwerp in 1558, he fled in 1585 to an un¬ 
known destination. He wrote 3 apostle 
plays, bearing witness to hts mild Lutheran 
standpoint and his susceptibility to classical 
antiquity as w*ell as to everyday life; also 
a great number of shorter poems, a few 
dialogues, three ‘lamentations' (a trans¬ 
lation from Jeremiah) and adaptations of 
the Psalms which left their imprint on the 
Dutch Lutheran hymnbook. 

C- G. N. dc Vooys in Verz. Lett, OpstelUn 
(1949); W. J. Kooiman, Luther's kerhiUd ud. 
Seierlanden ( 2943 ); O. J. Steenbergen, in N. 
Taalgicls, 42 (1949) and Jaarbock v.d .Fonteine 
(1950). J J.M. 
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Hafiz, Shams al-Din Muhammad 
(•Shiraz 1320; ^ibid. 1389), Persian poet. 
Hafiz studied literature and religion in his 
native town and mastered the Arabic 
language. His first patron, Shah Abu 
Ishaq-i Inju, whose twelve years of genial 
reign were enjoyed by the poet, was 
ousted in 1353 by the rigorous Mubariz 
al-Din Muhammad-i Mozaffari, who im¬ 
posed a stem ascetic life on Pars, to the 
annoyance of Hafiz. IVIubariz al-Din was, 
however, deposed five years later by his 
son, Shah Shuja’, and Hafiz found favour 
with him and some of the dignitaries of 
his court. By this time the poet’s reputa¬ 
tion had become widespread, and he 
received invitations from several neigh¬ 
bouring rulers. Hafiz, however, declined 
them, preferring Shiraz, for which he 
shows a striking affection. His last patron 
was the Muzaffarid Sh^ Mansur (1387- 
92), who seems to have offered him a 
position at the court. Of the poet’s 
domestic circumstances little is known. 
Reference can be found in his works to the 
untimely death of a son. 

His Divan contains over 500 ghazals 
(short lyric poems), three long odes, 
quatrains and some other pieces. Hafiz is 
the unequalled master of ghasal and the 
finest lyric poet Persia has ever produced. 
His penetrating vision of life, expressed in 
a mystical vein, together with his subtle 
satirical wit, however, raise him above a 
mere lyric poet. Subtlety of poetical 
thought, delicacy of expression and felicity 
of phrase in Persian poetry, all reached 
their culmination in the ghazals of Hafiz. 
His mastep' of ironical satire, directed 
mainly against the hypocrites, false spirit¬ 
ual leaders and pretentious sufis has 
hardly been equalled by any other Persian 
poet. 

Hdfiz has exercised a far-reaching in¬ 
fluence on later Persian, Indian and 
Turkish poets, and has found many 
commentators in these countries. He has 
inspired western literature, among others 
in Goethe’s WestSstUcher Divan (1819). 
His Divan is the most popular book of 
poetry among the Persians and is treated as 
a kind of Sortes Virgilianae. 

Diyan-i Hqfiz (Calcutta. 1791), ed. H. 
BrocWiaus (Leipzig, 1854-63); ed. A. Khalk- 
hali (Tehran, 1927); ed. M. Qazvini (Tehran, 
1941); complete prose tr. H. VVilberforce 
Clarke (2 vols, Calcutta, 1801); see also G. 
Bell, Poems from the Divan of Hqfis (metrical 
w., 2nd ed. 1928); C. K. Street, Hafiz in 
Quatrains (1946): A. J. Arberry, Fifly poems 
of Hafiz 

Biographical Notices of Persian 
Poets (1846); E. Sachau and H. Eth6, Cat. of 


the Pets. MSS in the Bodleian Library (1889); 
H. Eth6, ' Ncupersische Literatur’, in Grun. 
der iron. Philol.; Q. Qani, Bahs dar Ahval u 
Asar-iHafiz{2\ols,Tchrzn, 1942-43). E.Y. 

Hafner, Philip (•Vienna 1731; \ibid. 
>764), Austrian dramatist. A civil servant, 
then an actor, Hafner opposed extempor¬ 
ization in the theatre and was the creator 
of the Viennese ‘ Lokalstxick ’. His comed¬ 
ies portrayed or satirized the manners of 
the time in Vienna. 

Megaera, die furchterliehe Hexe (pub. 1765); 
Die burgerlithe Dame (pub. 1771).— Gesam- 
melie Schriften (3 vols, 1812); Gesammelte 
Werke (2 vols, 1914). 

A. Schlosser, in Allgem. dtsche Biogr., 10 
(1879); E. Alker, P. H., ein AUuiener Komo- 
diendichter (1923). H.B.G. 

Hagberg, Carl August (‘Lund 7 VII 
1810; fLund 9 I 1864), Swedish scholar, 
primarily famous for his magnificent 
translation of Shakespeare, which is still 
the standard one in Sweden, In his own 
writing he strongly attacked Swedish neo- 
'romanticism. 

A. Osterling, C. A. H. (1922); N. Molin, 
Shakespeare ocb Sverige intill iSoo-talets mitt 
(i 93 »). C.H.K. 

Hage, J. VAN den: see Oltmans. 

Hagedorn, Friedrich von (•Hamburg 
23 IV 1708; iibid. 28 X 1754), German 
poet. Of Danish-German parentage, 
Hagedom was educated in Hamburg and 
at Jena university, and $er\‘cd then in 
London as secretary to the Danish minister 
(1729-31). On his return to Hamburg he 
became secretary to an English company. 
He wrote fables and imitated in German 
the poetry of Anacreon, expressing himself 
in verse with fluency and elegance at a 
time when these qualities were rare in his 
compatriots. 

Versuch einiger Gedichte (1729); Versueh in 
poetisehen Fabeln und Erzdhlungen (1738); 
Sammlung never Oden und Lieder (3 vols, 
1742-52 ).—Poetisehe Werke (5 vols, 1800). 

H. Schuster, F. v. H. und seine Bedeutung f Ur 
die deutsehe Literatur (1882); G. Witkowski, 
Die Vorldufer der anakreontischen Diehtung in 
DeutscldandundF.v.H.^x^Zii), H.B.G. 

Hagthorpe, John (^. 1627; •Chester-le- 
Street ? 1584/5?; eojudith Wye; fafter 
1630), English poet, apparently the sea- 
captain who took part in Buckingham’s 
Cadiz expedition (1625). Hagthorpe’s 
Meditations are uninspired except for a few 
lyrics. 

Divine Meditations, and Elegies O622). 
selections ed. E. Brydges (1817); visiones 
Return (1623). B.LJ. 
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Hai Gaon, title of Hai bex Shertra 
(•Pumbeditha 939; ‘filrid. 29 HI 1038), 
Iraqi Hebrew religious writer and poet, 
was last Gaon (head of talmudical schools) 
of Babylonia, one of the greatest among 
them. He wrote commentaries on the 
Bible and the Talmud, and many exposi¬ 
tions of legal subjects (in Arabic); many 
of these W'ere later translated into Hebrew. 
A very large number of his responsa 
(replies to legal questions) is preserved. 
He wrote a (lost) lexicon of the language 
of the Talmud, and secular and liturgical 
poems. 

S. Philipp, Beth Hobchirah^ II (1889); H. 
Brody, Studies of the Research Inst, for 
Hebrew Poetry, III (1936); Moral Instruction 
(in verse; ed. and tr. H. Gollancz, 1922). 

C.R. 

Hailes, Sir David Dalrymple, Lord 
(•Edinburgh 28 X 1726; \ibid. 29 XI 
1792), Scottish historian. Called to the 
Scottish Bar in 1748; 1766 judge of the 
Court of Session. Through Boswell he 
became a correspondent and friend of Dr 
Johnson, who revised his Annals. 

DiscotiTse on the Gourie Conspiracy (1757); 
Memorials relating to the Reigns of James / md 
Charles I (1762-^6); Ancient Scottish Poems 
(from the Bannatync MS., 1770); Annals of 
Scctlmd, 2057-1371 (i 77 ^ 9 )* J-K. 

H&jek z Libo£an, VXclav (•Prague 9 III 
>SS 3 )j Czech chronicler, whose * Chronicle^ 
(1541) was a highly romanticized and 
tendentious (Catholic) account of Czech 
history. It was held in high esteem until 
the Czech national revival, when its 
shortcomings were exposed by Dobrovsky 
and Palacky. 

Kronika ieskd, cd. V. FlajShans (4 vob, 
1918 ff.). R.A. 

Hakluyt, Richard (•London? 1553?; 
t 23 XI 1616), English historian of dis¬ 
covery. Hakluyt appears to have been 
early interested in geography and discovery, 
and, feeling that the contributions of 
English mariners were underrated, devoted 
his life to recording them. His Principal 
Navigations contains stirring accounts of 
the voyages of Hawkins, Frobisher, Drake 
etc., for which he is sdll a principal source. 
His work, which gave fresh impetus to 
discovery and colonization, was continued 
by Samuel Purchas. The Hakluyt Society 
(founded 1846) publishes the writings of 
early discoverers. 

Divert Voyaget, touching the Ditcoyery of 
America (1582); The Principal Navigatiom, 
Voyaget, Tre^ques and Diteoveriet of the 
Ervlith Nation (12 vols, 1598-1600). 

E. W. O'F. Lynam, R. H. and hit tuceestort 
(1946). j.B.B. 


Hakuseki: see Arai Hakcsekj. 

Halbertsma, Eeltje (•Grouw 8 X 1797; 
\ibid. 22 III 1858), renovator of Frisian 
literature. Influenced by Hebei’s Alcman- 
nic folk-literature, he and his brother 
Justus in 1822 brought out a miscellany of 
Frisian poetr>’ and prose, Dc lapekoer fen 
Gate Skroar ('The rag basket of Gabe the 
tailor’), which soon attained great popu¬ 
larity and was translated into Dutch and 
German. He s>Tnpathized with Klaus 
Groth’s efforts to revive a Low German 
literature and translated into Frisian some 
poems from his Quiekbom. 

G. A. Wumkes, Bodderi )ti de fryske striid 
(1926). W.E.C. 

Hale, Sir Matthew (•Alderley, Glos i XI 
1609; coAnne Moore, ooafter 1664 Anne 
Bishop; -^ibid. 25 XII 1676), English 
lawyer and judge under Cromwell and 
Charles II, renowned for his impartial 
integrity and immense industry; he was 
involved in controversy with Henry More. 

A Letter of Advice to his Grand-ehildren 
(written e. 1673, pub. 1812); Diffiales Nugae 
(1674); Observations touching the Principles of 
P<alUTal Motions (1677); History of the common 
late of England (1713, etc.). B.L.J. 

H^lck, VfrfizsLAV (•DoUnek 5 IV 1835: 
tPrague 8 X 1874), Czech poet, novelist 
and dramatist. Hdlek came to Prague as a 
student and spent the rest of his life there. 
Comfortable financial circumstances en¬ 
abled him to devote himself wholly to 
literature. He was one of the leading 
contributors to the almanach Mtij which 
in 1858 introduced a new phase of the 
19th-century Czech literary movement. 
It was at this time that Hdlek’s long and 
fruitful association with J. Neruda began. 
His sudden death caused contemporaries 
to lament the loss of * a Czech Pushkin and 
Mickiewicz’ but later generations have 
considerably modifled this judgment. 

Hilek’s poetic beginnings were in the 
field of the Byronic lyrical epic {Alfred, 
1858), but his more lasting poetical 
achievement is contained in his lyrical 
poems (‘Evening songs’, 1858-59 and 
especially ‘Nature poems’ {V pfirodf], 
1872-74) with their romantic and melo¬ 
dious treatment of nature and love. His 
ably constructed talcs of country life deal 
with the tragedies and social problems of 
marriage, parenthood and kinship (A/uat-. 
kantskd Lidulka, 1861). Less succesaful 
are his historical tragedies in verse. 

Spisy, ed. J. Vl£ek and A. Haiti (11 vola, 
1905-20): Spisy, ed. K. Hikl (10 voU, 1924- 
25 ).—Three Stories by Viteslav Hedek . . . 
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fogethtr tiith zS lyncal pieces by the same 
author, tr. Sir \V. W. Strickland . . . (1886; 
rcpr. as flaith's Stories and liveiisongSy New 

York, 1030)* 

L. Cech, in Liter a turn itskd devaUndcleho 
sioleli, cd. by J. lianu^ and others (1907); J. 
Mukafo\sky, in Slovo a slovcsnost, I (1935). 

RA. 

HalcS) John (•Bath 19 IV 1584; fKton 
19 V 1656), English divine and philosopher, 
a member of Falkland's circle who wrote 
good prose. Assisting in Savile’s Chrysos-^ 
tom, he became a fellow* at Eton (1613-49) 
and was chaplain to Carlcton at the synod 
of Dort (1618-19), but suffered under the 
Commonwealth. B.L.J. 

The Golden lietnains (1659); Works, cd. D, 
Dalr>*mple (3 vols, 1765). 

J. Tulloch, Rational Theology in England in 
the lyth century (1872). J.RJJ. 

Ha-Lcvi» Judah : sec Judah ben Samuel. 

HaWvy, Ludovic (•Paris i VII 1834; 
\ibid, 8 V 1908), French dramatist and 
novelist, elected to the French Academy in 
1884. Halivy collaborated with Henri 
Mcilhac in writing comedies of contem¬ 
porary life and libretti for the operettas 
of Offenbach. His best-known novel is 
VAbbd Comtantin (1882). 

Plays: Fanny (1868); Froufrou (1869).— 
Lidreiti : La Belle HAhxe ( 1864) ; Darbe^ 
Bleue (1866); La Vie Parisienne (1866); La 
Grande Duchesse de Carolstein (1867). —Le 
Thedtre de Meilhac et //. (8 vols, 1900-02). 

F. Gaiffc, Le Hire et la Seine jranfaise 
(1932). T.W. 

HaliburtOHi Thomas Chandler (•Wind¬ 
sor, Nova Scotia 1796; 001816 Louisa 
Neville (ti84o), CC1856 Sarah Owen; 
ti865), Canadian author. He was called 
to the bar in 1820, becoming a member of 
the legislative assembly in 2826 and a judge 
in 1829. In 1856 he retired aitd moved to 
England, obtaining a degree ot Oxford 
(1858). He wrote historical and political 
books, but is important chiefly as a 
humorist. 

The Clockmaker, or The Sayings and Doings 
of Sam Sliek of Sliekvilte (1836); A Reply to 
the Report of Vie Earl of Durham (2840); The 
Aitachi, or Sam Sliek in England (1843); Sam 
SHekU Wise Saws (1853). M.H.M.M. 

Hall» Aitna Maria, n^e Fielding (•Dublin 
6 1 1800; C020IX 1824 Samuel Carter Hall; 
fEast Moulsey 30 I 1881), Irish author. 
*She wrote miscellaneous works, mainly 
didactic and descriptive, several dealing 
with the Irish scene. 

Sketches of Irish Character (1829); Lights 
and Shadows of Irish Lt/e (1838); The Whiteboy 
I Midsummer Eve(1949). R.McH. 


HalL Edward (•Northall ?, Salop 1498* 
99?; fLondon 1547), English historian, 
educated at Eton and King’s College, 
Cambridge; M.P. for Bridgnorth. He 
expressed in practice the glorification of the 
Tudors which is found in his chronicle 
and reflected in Shakespeare. 

The Union of I^ncastre and York (2548), cd. 
Sir Henry* EHis (1809). B.L.J. 

Hall» James (•Philadelphia 19 VIII 1793; 
CO 1823 Mary Posey, C01839 Mrs Mary 
Alexander; f Cincinnati 5 VII 1868), 
American journalist and editor of a literary 
periodical. 

Legends of the West (1832); Tales of the 
Border (1835); The Wilderness and the War 
Path (1846). 

J. T. Flanagan. J. H., Literary Piottecr of the 
Ohio Valley (1941). H.L.C. 

Hall) John (•Durham VIII 1627; fLon- 
don 2 VIII 1656), English poet and prose- 
writer, educated at Durham Grammar 
School and St. John's College, Cambridge, 
a friend of Hobbes, Henry More and other 
men of letters. Hall shared an interest in 
education w*ith Hartlib. His verse shows 
lyric talent and great metrical skill. He 
produced the flrst English translation of 
Longinus. 

Verse: Poems (1647; ed. G. Saintsbury*, 
Minor Poets of the Caro/if?€ Period, II, 2906); 
Emblems (1648).— Essays : Horae Vadvae 
(1646); The Advancetnent of Learning (2649).— 
Translations : Dionysius Longinus on the 
Height of Eloquence (1652, In prose); Hierocles 
upon Pythagoras (1657, in verse; with account 
of H. by John Davies of Kidwelly). B.L.J. 

Hall) Joseph (•Bristow Park, Ashby-dc- 
la-Zouche 1 VII 2574; 00Elizabeth Win- 
niff, or Wenyeve; fNorwich 8 IX 2656), 
English divine, prose controversialist and 
poet, renowned for his preaching. He 
distinguished himself at Emmanuel Col¬ 
lege, Cambridge (Fellow, 1595)1 >n dis¬ 
putation, and held a lectureship in rhetoric 
for two successive years. Ordained at 
Colchester (1600), he refused the headship 
of Blundell's School for Hawstead Rectory, 
accompanied Sir Edmund Bacon to the 
Netherlands (1605), Doncaster to France 
(1616), James I to Scotland (1617) and 
was James' representative at the synod of 
Dort (1618). Hall wrote Anglican apolo¬ 
getics (16x8-28) and later against ^ Smecty- 
mnuus' and Milton. Consecrated bishop 
of Exeter (1627), suspected by Laud and 
assailed by Parli^ent, Hall became bishop 
of Norwich (1642) but suffered imprison-^ 
ment and a fine. From 1643 he lived in 
retirement at Higham, writing, ordaining 
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and preaching. Hall’s prose Characters 
earned him the title of ‘English Seneca*. 
His verse satire is effective, expressing a 
sound literary ideal. His semtons arc ver>" 
readable, shotting a reaction to moral issues 
reminiscent of Shakespeare’s. 

Vkrse: Virgidemiarum (ist 3 bks: 1597; 
1598; 1602; 2nd 3 bks: 1598; 1599); The 
Poems of y. //., cd. A. Davenport (1949).— 
Prose: Characters of Vertues and Vices (2608 
etc.); Solomon's Divine Arts (1609); Mundus 
Alter et Idem (1605?), tr. J. H(calcy) (1609?), 
cd. H. Brottn (1937)» H<rrd Measttre (1647).— 
Works (1625-62), cd. P. Wvntcr (1863). 

G. Lewis, A Life of J/H. (1886); S. M. 
Salyer, ‘Renaissance influences on H.*s 
Mundus \ in PhiJol. Quart., 6 (1927). 

B.L.J. 

Hall, Maurits Cornflis van, pseud. 
Frank Florjszoon van Arkel (•Vianen 
4 II 1768; CO 1790 Elizabeth Chr. Klink- 
hamer^ cot814 Christina M. KJinkhamcr; 
fAmsterdam 19 I 1858)1 Dutch classicist 
writer of poetry and prose on antiquity, 
later also of humorous works; member of 
parliament and president of the Amsterdam 
court. 

Prose : Gedenkschriften van en door F. F. t\ 
A, {1832); Herinneringen cd. Th. 

jorissen (1867).— Poetry: Gedichten (4 vols, 
1818-60); Dichterlijk geschenh aart mijne kin^ 
deren (*854). 

C. H. B. Bootf Ilet Uven en de Utterh. ter- 
ditnsten van A/. C. //. (1858); E. Cohen, 
Mr Af. C. V. //. als letUrkundige (1928). 

JAV.W. 

Hallf Samuel Carter (•Geneva Barracks, 
Waterford 9 V 1800; coao IX 1824 Anna 
Maria Fielding; fLondon 16 III 1889), 
Irish editor; an industrious but not an 
original literary flgure; he wrote many 
works in collaboration with his wife. 

Reliquet of Moore (1844); Memoir of Moore 
(1879). R.McH. 

Hall, Thomas (•Worcester e. 22 VII1610; 
fKing’s Norton 13 VI 1665), English 
clergyman scholar, educated at King’s 
School, Worcester, Balliol and Pembroke. 
He suffered as a Presbyterian. 

Prose : Wisdom*s Conquest (i6st) ; Pulpit 
Guarded (3 edns, 1651); Vinduae Lilerarum, 
The Schools Guarded (1654) —Satire: Comar- 
ium dscpofuux (1654). B.L.J. 

HallaJ, Husain ben Mansur (•Tur (Pars) 
e. 858; t26 III 922), Moslem dialectician, 
ecstatic and mystic martyr. Grandson of 
a Persian fire-worshipper, he first lived in 
retirement with Moslem sufi teaclwrs (873- 
97 )» then travelled as a preacher in Persia, 
Turkestan and India, visited Mecca and 
from 908 onwards lived at Baghdad, 


attracting many disciples. I'herc followed 
persecution and imprisonment (913--21) at 
the hands of orthodox zealots ending in his 
trial and brutal execution. 

His writings in which Moslem, Christian 
and gnostic images are boldly and con¬ 
summately synthesized consist (exc. his 
Tatcasin) of scattered prose and verse 
fragments. He saw the saint as God In¬ 
carnate and regarded suffering as the road 
to perfect union with the divine will. In 
spire of his neglect of the external practices 
of Islam he was canonized by popular 
devotion. His literary influence is greatly 
felt in Persian and Turkish mj'stical poetry 
although he wrote in Arabic, 

Kitab al Taxcasin, crit. cd. and tr. L. Mas- 
signon (1913); Aklibar al Holla), crit. cd. and 
tr. L. Massignon and P. Kraus (1936). 

L. Massignon, La Passion d'al ilosayn-ihn- 
A/<?moMr al Ilallaj, martyr mystique de VJslam 
(2 vols, 1922; brilliant classical study), 
Quatre textes inidits relatifs d la biographie d'ol 
Hosc^m b. Af. al Hallo) (1914), Fssai sur les 
origines du Lexique Technique de la Mystique 
Musulmane (1922, with appendix). 

W.A.cl K. 

Hallam, Henry (•Windsor 9 VII 1777; 
CO 1807 Julia Elton; fLondon 21 I 1859), 
English constitutional historian and man of 
letters, whose three main works, scrupu¬ 
lously honest in intention and based on 
profound and accurate scholarship, still 
hold their own. 

FiVtc* of the State of Eurohe during the Middle 
Ages (1818); Constitutional History of Efigland 
from the Accession of Henry VII to the Death of 
George // (i 827) : Introduction to the Literature 
of Europe during the lyth, J6th and xjth Cen¬ 
turies (1837-39). 

F. A. M. Mignet, ' H.*, in Eloges Historiques 
(1864). R.M.H. 

Hallcck» Fitz-Greene (•Guilford, Conn. 

8 VII 1790; frWrf. 19 XI 1867), American 
poet. His business and literary career 
took place in New York. He wrote a 
scries of popular verso satires with J. R. 
Drake; his most famous poem was an elegy 
at Drake’s death. 

Poems, by Croaker . . . (1819); Almcick 
Castle, icith Other Poems {1827); Young 
America: A Poem (1865). —The Poetical Works 
ofF.-G. H. (2847)- 

N. F. Adkins, F.-G. H.: An Early Knicker¬ 
bocker fVii and Poet (1930). H.L.C. 

Hallcrf Albrecht von (•Bcme 16 X 1708; 
fBeme 12 XII 1777), Gcrm^ poet. Of 
patrician descent Haller studied medicioc 
at Tiibingcn and Leipzig, visited England 
and France and was appointed a professor 
at Gdttingen in 1736. Above all a scientist. 
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Haller became the German authority on 
anatomy in the i8th century and was also 
eminent as a botanist. His poem Die 
Alpen, written after a tour of the Alps in 
1728, is a landmark in German descriptive 
poetry in its sympathetic approach to the 
simple peasant and to nature in its wilder 
aspects. 

Versueh selmeizerischer Gedichten (includes 
Dte Alpen, 1732): Gedichte, ed. L. Hirzcl 
(1882); Tagcbuch (2 vols, 1787). 

A. Frey, A. v. H. und seine Bedeulung fur die 
deutsche Literalur-, E. Schmidt, 'A. v. H.’, 
in C/iarakterisliken, I (1886); F. Vetter, Der 
junge H. (1909); R. R. Beer, Der grosse H. 
(1947)- H.B.G. 

Hailgrimsson, J6nas (‘Hraun in Gx- 
nadalur 16 XI 1807; fCopenhagcn 26 V 
1845), Icelandic poet and novelist. Hall- 
grimsson came of a gifted family and was 
brought up in an atmosphere conducive to 
the development of his poetic gifts. He 
studied natural science in Copenhagen and 
came under the influence of German and 
Danish romanticism. He was a co- 
founder in 183s of the periodical Fjdlnir 
and later a pioneer in the study of the 
geology of Iceland. 

As a poet he chiefly drew his inspiration 
from the scenery of his native region in 
north Iceland. He also wrote love poems, 
many of them coloured by his own dis¬ 
appointments in love, and, occasionally, 
satirical verse. Patriotism is also promi¬ 
nent in his work. Hallgrimsson was one of 
the main supports of the romantic move¬ 
ment in Iceland and, as his Grasaferd 
(1847) shows, one of the pioneers of 
modem prose fiction in the country. As a 
poet he can best be compared with Heine. 

Ljddnueli (1847); Lj6dm<eli og dnnur rit 
{1883); Ljddmttli; I dbundnu mdli, cd. T. 
Guftmundsson {1945).— Rit, cd. M. I>6r&ar8on 
(S vols, 1929-36). 

p. Gfsiason, y. H. (1903); H. K. Laxness, 
Um H., in Alp^dubdkin (1929). R.G.P. 

Hallmann, Johann Christian (*Brcslau 
1647?; filrid. 1704), German dramatist, 
a less talented follower of Lohenstein. He 
aspires to the same kind of courtly art 
but, following the change in taste, cultivates 
a form intermediate between drama and 
opera, under Italian influence. 

Trauer-, Freuden- und Sehdjfferspiele (1672?, 
and cd. 1684). 

H. Steger, y. C. H. (Diss. Leipzig, 1909); 
E. G. BUlmann, Hallmatms Dramen (Diss. 
Berlin, 1940); Erik Lunding, Das Sehlesische 
Kumtdrama (Copenhagen, *940); H. SchOff- 
ler, DeuUcher Osten im deutschen Geist (1940). 

L.W.F. 


Halm, FRiEDRtCH, pseud, of Elicius Franz 
Joseph Freiherr von MOnch-Bellinc- 
HAUSEN (•Cracow 2 IV 1806; fVienna 22 
V 1871), Austrian dramatist, who in his 
lifetime threw Grillparzer into the shade, 
both in official life and with the popularity 
of his striking, though meretricious, plays. 
Of far finer quality are his few ‘ Novellen 
which were published posthumously and 
in their compelling drive show the 
influence of Kicist. 

Gedichte (1850).— Plays: Griseldis (1835; 
tr. Sir R. A. Anstruther, 1840); Camoens 
(1838); Imelda Lambertazzi (1842); Der Sohn 
der Wildnis (1843; Son of the Wilderness, tr. 
W. H. Charlton, 1868); Wild/etser Der 

Fechter von Ravenna (1854; The Gladiator of 
Ravenna, tr. W. H. Charlton, i86t); Vor 
hundeTtyahren{\^S ()).— No\’Ellbn : DieMarzi- 
panliese (1904); Deu Ham an der Veronabrueke 
(1904); Die Freundinnen (1906 ).—Werke (8 
vols, 1857-64); Naehlass, ed. F. Pachler and 
E. Kuh (4 vols, 1872); AustcahJ, ed. O. 
Rommel (4 vols, 1909-14); Briefxceehset mtt 
Enk von der Burg, ed. R. Schachingcr(i89o). 

H. Schneider, H. und das spaniscJie Theater 
(1909). H.A.P. 

Halmael, Hendrik van (•Emmerich 
1654; C01679 Jaimekc Swartepaert; OAm- 
sterdam 8 VI 1718), Dutch playwright in 
the manner of Brcdcro and Asselijn; mcn- 
nonitc and merchant. 

Zedemeester en Kantoorkneeht (1698); Sehijn- 
heilig Weeutvtje (1711); Bedrieger erfgenaam 
bedroogen (1714). 

J. A. Worp, in Tijdschr. v. Nederl. Taal- cn 
Lcttcrk., 8 (1888). J.W.W. 

AL-Hamadhani (*969; tioo7), Arabic 
writer, and the creator of the maqatna (a 
short story in rhymed prose). AI-Hamadh- 
ani’s hero, a witty, unscrupulous vaga¬ 
bond, journeys from place to place and 
supports himself by presents which 
his impromptu displays of rhetoric, poetry 
and learning seldom fail to draw from an 
admiring audience. The second charac¬ 
ter is the raun or narrator who, continually 
meeting with the other, relates his adven¬ 
tures. 

The Maqamat of Badi' al-Zahian al- 
Hamadhani, tr. W. J. Prendergast (1913, 
1917). S.M.S. 

Hamann, Johann Georg (•Kenigsberg 
27 VIII 1730; tMtlnster 21 VI 1788), 
German philosophical writer. A restless 
spirit, Hamann, after travels in Holland, 
England and Russia, spent most of his life 
in Kdnigsberg in diverse employments, 
including customs inspector and newspaper 
editor, and ended as the guest of the pious 
princess Gallitzin. Deeply religious and 
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acutely conscious of sin, Hamann passion¬ 
ately opposed the rationalism of his age, 
claiming that not reason but the human 
heart leads to truth. He expressed his 
views in an obscure, turgid, oracular style, 
which earned him the appellation ‘ Magus 
im Norden’. Hamann exercised con¬ 
siderable influence upon Herder and 
through him upon the ‘ Sturm und Drang 

Sokratisehe Denku-urdigkeiten (1759); 
Kreuzziise (Us Philologen (1762); Stlbstge- 
sprdth cines Autors (i 773 ): Colgalha und 
Sehebhmtni {iyZ^).—SehriJun (4 vols, 1872- 

74)- 

J- Minor, J. G, H. in seiner Bedeulung fur 
dte Sturm~und DrangperiodeiiHi)-, R. Unger. 
Hatnanns Sprachlheone im Zusammenhang 
seines Denkens [1^05) and H. und die Aufkldrung 
(1911); F. J. Schmitz, The Problem of In¬ 
dividualism and the Crises in the Lives of 
Lessing and H. (1944). H.B.G. 

Hamd AUah-i Mustowfi (•Qazvin 
1281-82), Persian historian, geographer 
and man of letters, is the author of Tarikh-i 
Gtizideh (1330), a univ'ersal histor>’, and 
Nuzhat al-Qulub (1339), mainly a geo¬ 
graphical work. 

Tarikh-i Guzideh (Leyden, 1910; abbr. tr. 
E. G. Browne and R. A. Nicholson, 1913): 
Nuzhat al-Qulub, geographical section ed. and 
tr. G. Lc Strange (2 vols, 1915-19); zoo¬ 
logical section ed. and tr. J. Stephenson 
(1928). E.Y. 

HamerliBg» Robert, pen-name of Rupert 
Johann Hamxjerling (•Kirchberg am 
Walde 24 III 1830; fStifting 13 VII 1871), 
Austrian narrative poet, ^ndemned to 
the restricted life of an invalid, he found 
compensation in highly coloured fantasy, 
producing a mephitic blend of the idealistic 
and the voluptuous. 

Venus im Exit (1858); Sinnen und Minnen 
(i860); Ein Sehtvanenliedder Romantih (1862); 
Aluuuerus in Rom (1866); Der Kdnig von Sion 
(1869); Danton und Robespierre (1871); Die 
sieben Todsiindeti (1872); Amor und Psyche 
(1882).— Novel: Aspasia (3 vols, 1876; tr. 
M. J. Sofford, 1882 ).—Stalionen meiner 
LebenspUgersehaft (1889); S&mtlUhe Werhe, cd. 
M. Rabenlechncr (16 vols, 2nd. cd. 2922). 

P. Rosegger, Persdniiehe Erimterungen an R. 
H. (1891); M. Rabenlechncr, H.. sein Leben 
und Werhe (1896); Wien in den Tagebiichern 
und Dichtungen Hamerlings (1916). H.A.P. 

Hamid al«Din, Abu Baxr Omar (*Dalkh; 
tii64), Persian man of letters, is the 
author of MaqSmat (1156; pr. Cawnpore 
185^). a collection of 23 essays in rhymed 
prose on the model of Hariri and al- 
Hamadhani. 

C. Rieu, Cat. of the Pert. MSS in the Brit. 
Mus., II (1881). E.Y. 
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Hamilton, Alexander (•Nevis, Scotland 
II I 1757; C01780 Elizabeth Schuyler; 
fNew York 12 VII 1804), American states¬ 
man. One of the founders of tlie American 
republic, he became secrciar>' of the 
treasurj'. He supported the developing 
capitalistic economy. 

The Federalist (with Madison and Jay. 1787- 
88): Report on Public Credit (1790); Report on 
Manufactures (1791): The Works of A. H., 
cd. H. C. Lodge (12 vols, 1904). 

N. Schachner. A. H. (1946). H.L.C. 

Hamilton, Akthon'^-, Col-nt (•Ireland 
c. 1646; fSt Germain IV 1720), courtier 
and author. Governor of Limerick 1685; 
fought at the Boj-ne in 1690 and lived 
thereafter at James II’s exiled court at St 
Germain. His Memoirs of his brother-in- 
law, the Comte de Grammont, are a vivid 
and gracefully written picture (no doubt 
part fiction) of life at the French and 
English courts. 

Mlmoires du comte de Grammont (1713; Eng. 
tr. 1714; cd. Sir Walter Scott, i%\i)\ Contes de 
Feerie ( 1730 - 49 ; Eng. tr. t76o). J.K. 

Hamilton, William, of Gilbcrtfield 
(•Ladyland c. 1665; fLatrick 24 V 1751), 
Scottish poet. Hamilton served as a 
soldier, but spent most of his life as a laird 
and man of letters. He modernized Blind 
Harry’s Wallace{,\’jzz)\ contributed miscel¬ 
laneous poems in the vernacular to Wat¬ 
son’s Choice Collection of Comic and 
Serious Scots Poems (1706), and in a verse 
correspondence with Allan Ramsay (usually 
printed with Ramsay’s works) set a model 
for Bums’s poetical epistles. J.K. 

Hamilton, William (•Bangour 1704; 
tLyons 25 III 1754), Scottish poet. He 
was out in the Jacobite rebellion of 1745, 
escaped after CuUoden and remained on 
the continent till pardoned in 1749. An 
insipid poet in the Augustan modes, but 
author of the fine ballad The Braes of 
Yarrow. 

Contributions to Ramsay's Tea-Table Mis- 
eellany (1724-27); Poems on Several Orrcuionf 
(1748; 1760); Poems and Songs of W. H., ed. 

J. Paterson (1850). J.K. 

Hamilton, Sir William (*Glasgow 8 III 
1788; C01828 Janet Marsl^l; f^mburgh 
6 V 1856), Scottish philosopher; professor 
of history at Edinburgh, 1821; professor 
of logic and metaphysics, 1836-56. He 
modified traditional formal logic; and his 
unprecedented learning made possible a 
new orientation in British philosophy. He 
brought British thought into contact with 
that of Kant and Hegel. 
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The IVorks of Thomas Reid^ cd. Harnilton 
(1846, 1852. 1863); articles in 'rhc Edinburgh 
Review» pub. as Discussions on Philosophy and 
Literature^ Education and University Reform 
(1852); Lectures on Metaphysics and LogiCy cd, 
H. L. Klanscl and J. Vcitch (4 vols, 1858-^0). 

M, P. W. Bolton, The Scoto-Oxonian 
Philosophy (1867); J. S. Mill, Examination of 
Sir \\\ 'h:s Philosophy (1865); \V. H. S. 
Monck, Sir H*. //. (1881); J. H. Stirling, Sir 
W. H.; being the Philosophy qf Perception 
(1865); J. Vcitch, Sir H'. //.; The Man and his 
Philosophy (1883). J.K. 

Hammarskold, Lars (Lorenzo) (*Tuna, 
Kalmar $ IV 1785; tStockholm 15 X 
1827), Swedish librarian and author. 
One of the first constructive literary critics 
of Sweden and author of a creditable 
history' of Swedish literature (Svemka 
vitterheten, iSiS-ig). He attacked pre¬ 
vailing French classicism and also started 
or collaborated in a number of pro- 
romantic literary periodicals. His tetters 
form an important source for contemporary 
literary history: a selection arc published in 
Bref rOrandc nya skolans historic, cd. G. 
Frunck {1886-91). 

Valda humoristiska och poetiska skrifter 
(with bio^;. b. Norling, 1882). 

K. Fahlbeck, Ideer och mrm (1936). 

C.H.K. 

Hammond) William (^St Alban's Court, 
Kent 1614), English poet, brother-in-law 
to Henry Sandys and connected with a 
number of poets. His own occasional 
verse is easy in style and readable in 
content. 

Poems (165s), cd. G. Saintsbur>', Minor 
Poets of the Caroline Periody II (1906). 

B.L.J. 

Han YO (•768; fCh'ang-an 824), Chinese 
essayist and poet. Han obtained his 
degree in the official examinations of 792 
but failed to secure a public post. In 796 
ho went to Picn-chou where he began his 
career as a teacher, with two disciples, 
Chang Chi and Li Ac. He returned to the 
capital in 801 as a teacher in the imperial 
schools. Then he became a censor, but 
offended emperor Td-tsung and was 
banished to a provincial post. However, 
after his recall by emperor II$ien*tsung 
(806) he advanced steadily to high office. 
His famous protest against bringing the 
Buddha's bone to the capital brou^t a 
second banishment (819), but he was soon 
recalled. 

He believed himself to have a divine 
mission to restore the position of Confuc¬ 
ianism which Buddhism had usurped; he 
indeed regarded himself as the direct 
successor of Mencius (in the importance 


he gave to this philosopher he was a fore¬ 
runner of the Sung neo-Confucians). 
Similarly he was the chief advocate of the 
movement for a return to the prose-style 
(ku^u'in) of the Chou and Han dynasties. 
In his own writing he achieved a lucid, 
agreeable style; his dislike of ornament 
provoked the criticism that his verse was 
rhymed prose. Despite his contemporary 
reputation his works suffered neglect until 
the N. Sung dynasty, when, with the new 
impetus to the ku^uSn movement, they 
were recovered by Ou-yang Hsiu. 

Han Ch'ang^li eEiian^chi : Gcr. tr. E. v. Zach, 
Han Yti't Poetische Werke (Har%'ard 1952); 
other select trs in H. A. Giles, Chinese Poetry 
in English Verse (1898). Gems of Chinese Liter a* 
ture, II (2nd ed. 1923), W. Bynncr, The Jade 
Moimtcin (1929), S. jenyns, A Further Selection 
from the Three Hundred Poems of the T*ang 
Dymasty (1944); see also E. Erkes, ‘Das 
^fadche^ vom Huash&n', in Asia M^ior, IX 

(1933)* 

J. K. Rideout, ‘The Context of the Yuan 
Tao and the Yuan Hsing’, in Bull. School 
Or. Studies, XII (1948). A.R.D. 

Han-fei-tzU) ‘Master Fci of Han\ title 
of prince Fci of Han (fHsicn-yang 233 
B.C.), Chinese philosopher. His thought 
was not directed towards the ritu^ly 
regulated society of his master, Hsiln-tzO, 
but developed the 'legalist* school tenet of 
the central authority governing through a 
fixed body of law. He used Taoist 
doctrine, particularly from Lco-tzi^ as the 
metaphysical basis of his teaching. Of 
the present book some 

chapters arc later replacements of early 
losses, and the authenticity of others has 
been questioned. 

Han^fei-tzO: The Complete Works qf Han 
Fei TzQy I (ch. 1-30), tr. W. K, Liao (1939) ^ 
ch. 50, ‘Learned Celebrities*, tr. W. K. Liao, 
in Harvard Jour. Asiatic Studies, III (1938). 

A. Waley, Three Ways 0/ Thought in Anaent 
CAma (1939). A*R.D. 

Hanka) VAclav (•Hofinives 10 VI 1791; 
tPrague 1861), Czech author. A gifted 
poet and scholar, Hanba was one of the 
enthusiastic young Czechs who contributed 
to the rebirth of Czech cxilturc. His 
original poems show the distinct inftucnce 
of Czech and South Slav folk poetry, 
Hanka is best known as the probable 
instigator and part-author of the forged 
manuscripts of KrAlov6 DvOr and Zeleni 
Hors which purported to contain Czech 
epics and lyrics from die early middle ages 
but were in fact romantic forgeries, in¬ 
spired by the example of Chatterton and 
James Maepherson* Hanka was assisted 
in this venture by J. Linda and V. A, 
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Svoboda. The manuscripts were finally 
proved to be false in the 1880s by the 
philologist J. Gebauer, T. G. Masar>k 
and other scholars. The controversy as 
to their authenticity had by then become a 
cause c/lebre, (See also Forgeries.) 

Pisni. ed. J. Machal (1918).—The nuinu* 
scripts were published in facsimile by V. 
VojtSch with transcription and notes by V, 
FlajShans (1930); Eng. tr. A. H. Wratislaw, 
The Queen's Comt ^^amJScript, tviih other 
ancient Bohemian poems, tram, from the 
original Sla%:onic into English verse (1852). 

J. HanuS, in Literatura ceskd dexfatendcteho 
stolen, 1 (and ed. 1911). On the manuscripts, 
F, M. BartoS, Rukopisy Krdlovedvorskf a 
Zelenohorsk^ {1946). R.A. 


Haxmay^ Janies {•Dumfries 17 II 1827; 
001853 Margaret Thompson, cox868 Jean 
Hannay; fDarcelona 3 I 1873), Scottish 
journalist and novelist. He edited the 
'Edinburgh Courant’ (1860-64) and was 
British consul at Barcelona from 1868. 
Hannay is a sound literary critic; and in his 
two best novels, Singleton Fontenoy (1850) 
and Eustace Conyers (1855)* made a 
minor contribution to the fiction of the sea. 

Lectures on Satire and Satirists (1854); 
Essays from the Quarterly (i86r); Three 
Hundred Years of a Norman House (1866); 
Studies on Thackeray {1869). J K. 


Hannay, Patrick (•Kircudbright?; fat 
aea 1629 ?), Scottish poet. Author of 
miscellaneous poems, pleasing couplet 
instructions to maids and wives, and a 
highly coloured 'heroic poem*, Sheretitie 
and Marianai in six-line stanxas. 

A Happy Husband: or Directions for a Maid 
to chuse her Mate. Together tvtth a XVives 
Behaviour after Marriage on 

the Death of Queen Anne (1619); The Ntghun- 
gale, Sheretine and Mariana . . So^s ar^ 
Sonnets (1622).—Pcemr, ed. G. Saintsbury, in 
Minor Poets of the Caroline Period, I (i?oS)- 


Hansen, Maukitz Christopher (♦Kom- 
perud, Modum 5 VII i 7945 Hclvjg 

Leschly; fKongsberg 16 HI 1042), 
Norwegian novelist and short-story writer* 
The prolific concoctor of romantic novel¬ 
ettes and text-books of all sorts, whose 
duties as a schoolmaster and constant 
financial worries frustrated the proper 
development of his undoubted literary 
talents. He was the outstanding fipire ot 
a bleak period in Norwegian literary 

history. 

Otiiar of Bretagne (1819)» 

PortalUngS. ed. C. N. Sdiwach (8 voU, 
1855-58); Novetler t Udvaig, ed. 

(1882). H.o.r. 


Happel, Eberhard Werner (•Kirchhain 
12 VIII 1648; fHamburg 15 V 1690), 
German author of 14 inany-volumcd 
novels, besides numerous historical and 
journalistic works. His Tetttscher Karl 
(1689-90) and Acadeniischer Roman (1690) 
arc based on his own experiences; others 
romanticbe contemporary history* in differ- 
ent parts of the globe. 

Novels: Der asiatische Onogambo (1673); 
Der Ungarische Kriegs^^Roman oder Aussftlrliche 
Deschrethupg dess jungsten Ttirckenkriegs . . . 
unXer einer anmuhiigen Litbes- und Hclden^ 
geschichte auf Ronusnische Weise verfasset 
(1685-89); Der Academische Roman, cd. R. 
Schacht (1913).— History : For tuna Britiannica 
oder Brittannischer GlucksAVechstl {1689); 
Hibernia Vindicata (1691) etc. 

T. Schuwirth, E. H. (Diss. Marburg, 
*909); G. Lock, Der hCfisch-gnlante Roman 
bet H. (1939); A. Hirsch, BUrgertunt und 
Barock im ^dschen Roman (x 934). L.W.F. 

HarambaSid, August (•Donji Miholac 
14 VII 1861; tStcnjevac 16 VII 19x1), 
Croat poet and writer. He became a 
follower of A. Starievie^s right wing 
nationalist movement and devoted much 
of his time to politics. His literary output 
was great, ranging from lyrics and patriotic 
poetry to children’s poems and numerous 
translations from Slav writers and from 
Shakespeare. 

Rusmiarinke (1883); Pjesnidke pripovijesti 
(1889); Mali Raj (1891)- S.C. 

Harbaugh, Henry (•nr Waynsboro, 
FranklinCo.,Pa.aSX 18x7; 0014XII1843 
Louisa Goodrich, 0014 XI 1848 Maria 
Louisa Linn; fMercersburg, Pa. 28 XII 
1867), Pennsylvania-German clergyman 
and poet of Swiss descent. In 1863 he 
became an influential professor of theology 
at the Mcrccrsburg Seminary. He pub¬ 
lished the first and some of the best 
Pennsylvania-German verse. 

Poems (x86o); Hymm and Chants (x66i); 
HarbaugEs Harfe, Gedichte in Penmylvamscji- 
Deutscher Munaari, cd. P. Bousman (X870).— 
Theology : The Sainted Dead (1848); Heaven¬ 
ly Recognition (1851); The Heavenly Home 
6853); The Birds of the Bible (1854); The Life 
of Michael Schlatter (1857); The True Glory of 
Woman (1858). 

L. Harbaugh, Life of the Rev. H. H. (1900). 

E.R. 

Harduyn, Justus db (•Ghent 11 IV 1582; 
tOudegem 9 V 1641), Flemish poet, 
ordained priest in 1607- In his youth he 
wrote love poems in the manner of the 
PUiadc; later he turned some of them into 
religious poems. A few are as pure as 
mwieval folk-songs. He is the most 
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genuine poet of the 17th century in the 
Southern Netherlands. 

De Weerliicke Liefden tot Rooie-mond 
(1613: pub. anon>7nously), fac. ed. O. 
D.imbre (1942); Goddeluke Lofsanghen (1620; 
ed. O. Dambre, 1933); Den val ende Opstand 
tnn Datdd (1620); Goddelycke Wenschen 
(1629; after H. Hugo’s Pia Desideria). 

O. Dambre, De dichter J. de H. (1926) and 
’ J. de H.’s drievoudig testament’, in Roeping 
{1943): E. Rombauts, ‘J. de H.’s Goddelicke 
Lof-sanghen’, in Fecttbundel van H. J. van 
de Wijer, II (1944). A.M.B.W. 

Hardy, Alexandre (•<:. 1570; 1:632?), 
French dramatist. He was a ‘hired poet’ 
and perhaps actor in companies which 
performed principally at the H6tei de 
Bourgogne (Paris) from c. 1600. In 1628 
he claimed already to have written 600 
plays: 34 survive and include 5 pastorales 
(a romantic Italianate play in a country 
setting), 3 'dramatic poems’, 12 tragedies 
and 14 tragi-comedics. The two latter 
types presented violently melodramatic 
action on the stage. Though written in 
verse, Hardy's plays have theatrical, but 
small literary, value. Their main sources 
were near-contemporary Italian and Span- 
isli poems and novels and translated Greek 
and Roman lustorics and romances. 
Hardy’s type of undisciplined drama, 
written for a multiple deScor, disappeared 
with the introduction of the unities. 

Dramatic Poem : Thiaghne et CharicUe 
(1623).— Tragedies: Didon; Seidase\ Panthiei 
Coriolan; Mariamne ; La Mart d'Alexandre .— 
Traci-comedibs : Alceste; Ariadne ratnei 
Comilie ; La Force du sang ; Fregonde\ElmiTe .— 
Pastorals: AUde-, Corinne-, Le Triomplie 
d'Amour (all pub. 1624-28), ed. Stengel (5 vols, 
Marburg, 1883-84). 

E. Rigal, A. H. (1889); H. C. Lancaster, 
A History of French Dramatic Literature in the 
J7th Century, I (1929); S. W. Deierkauf- 
Holsboer, Vie d'A. H. (Philadelphia, 1947). 

G.B. 

Hardyng, John (*1378; 1*465 ?), English 
author of a metrical chronicle of England 
from earliest times to 1464. 

The Chronicle of lohn Hardyng together tcith 
The Continuation of Richard Grafton, ed. H. 
Ellis (1812). 

C. L. Kingsford, ‘The First Version of H.’s 
Chronicle’, in Eng. Hist. Rev., (191a) and 
English Historical Literature in the isth 
Century (19:3). R.W.B. 

Hare, Augustus John Cuthbkrt (•Rome 
13 III 1834; fHolmhurst 22 I 1903), 
English writer of gentle biographies and 
of talented guidebooks reii^orced with 
copious extracts from other works. 

Days near Rome (2 vols, 1875); Cities of 


horthem and Central Italy (3 vols, 1876); 
Memorials of a Quiet Life (3 vols, 1872—76); 
Story of Tuo Noble Lives [Lady Canning and 
Lady Waterford] (3 vols, 1893): Life and 
Letters of Maria Edgetcorth (2 vols, 1894); 
Story of my Life (6 vok, 1896-1900), abbr. ed. 
M. Barnes (2 vols, 1952-53). R.M.H. 

Harcn, Jhb. Onno Zwier van (•Leeu- 
warden 2 IV 1713; 001738 Sara A. van 
Huls; tWolvega 2 IX 1779), Dutch poet, 
a friend of prince William IV and influ¬ 
ential statesman; in 1760 banished from 
The Hague because of a family scandal. 
His poetry and prose never attained the 
traditional 18th-century smoothness, the 
style is harsh, interesting and genuine. He 
wrote a drama criticizing the Dutch East- 
India company. Agon, Sulthan van Bantam 
(1769), the play IVillem I (1773) and the 
comedy Pietje en Agnietje (*779). 

Poetry: Aan het Voder land (fjSg; rev. ed. 
De Geuzen 1771), new versification by Bilder- 
dijk (2 vols, 1785), ed, A. Stakenburg (1943); 
Herschijm'ng (1776). —De dichterlijke tcerken 
van W. en O. Z. v. H., ed. Jer. de Vries (2 vols, 
1824-26). 

J. v. Vlotcn, Leven en tcerken van IV. en 
O. Z. V. H. (1874); C. Busken Huet, in Lett. 
Fant.en Krit,,6‘, H. J. Polak, in Studiin{im); 
J. A. F. L. V. Heeckeren, in Toal en Lett., 4; 
W. H. F. Mansfeldr, in De Gids (1920); E. du 
Perron, Schandaal in Holland (1939); A, 
Stakenburg, O. Z. v. H., De Geuzen (1943). 

J.W.W. 

Haren, Jhr. Willem van (•Leeuwarden 
21 II 1710; 001737 Marianne Charles, 
C01759 Anna K. L. Natalis; t(suicide) St 
Oedenrode 4 VII 1768), Dutch poet and 
statesman, disciple of Voltaire in more 
fluent verse than that of his brother, Onno. 
Frustrated by a life of reverses only partly 
caused by his o^vn stubbornness. 

Het meruchelijk leven (1760); Gevallen van 
Friso (1741, 2nd rev. ed, 1758); Leonidas 
(1742); Lof der vrede (1742); Extract of Mr 
V. H.’s Love of peace (1742). 

J. Koopmans, in De Beweging, 3 (1907) and 
in De Nieuwe Taalgids, 15 (1922); H. J, L. 
van Hasclen, W. v. Horens Gevallen van Friso 
(1922). J.W.W. 

Harington, John (fl. 1550; 00x546 

Ethelreda, daughter of Henry VIII, 001554 
Isabella Markium), English politician and 
translator of Cicero, a confidential servant 
to Heiuy VIII and devoted to princess 
Elizabeth. 

(Cicero) The Boobe of freendshipe (1550; 
1562: repr. 1904). ed. W. H. D, Rome (1907). 

B.LJ. 

Hariagton, Sm John (•1561; fao XI 
x6x2), Enghsh miscellanist. Educated at 
Eton and Cambridge, Harington lost favour 
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at court because of his Rabelaisian dis¬ 
courses on sanitation (1596) and his 
association (1597-1601) with the earl of 
Essex^ though James I made him tutor to 
prince Henry. Harington’s translation of 
Orlando Furioso reproduces the stanza but 
not the spirit of the original. His 
Apologie of Poetrie relies heavily upon the 
medieval conception of poetry as essentially 
allegorical. His epigrams arc coarse and 
his ebullient humour is better illustrated by 
Nugat Antiquae. 

Orlando Furioso (incl. ‘a Brtefc Apologie of 
Poctric*, 1591): A Briefe Apologie of Poetrie, 
ed. G. G. Smith, Elizabethan Critical Essays^ 
vol. II (1904); A Neut Discourse of a Si^ 
Suldect, Ulysses upon Ajax (both 1596, both 
cd. P. Warlock and J. Lindsay, 1927); The 
Englishman's Doctor (1607); Elegant and Wittie 
Epigrams (1618); Nugae Antiquae (1769-^5; 
ed. T. Park, a vob, 1804); A Tract on the 
Succession to the Croton^ cd. C. Markham 
(1880); 77ie Letters and Epigrams of Sir J. H., 
cd, N. E. McClure (1930). 

Sir W. Raleigh, * Sir J. H.\ in Some Authors 
(1923); T* Rich, H, and Ariosto (1940); H. 
Brown, Rabelais in English Literature (1933)- 

W.AA. 

AL^Hariri (*nr Basra 1054; fBaghdad 
1122), Arabic writer. He wrote also on 
philological subjects, but is famous chiefly 
for his collection of flfty maqamas (see 
ax^Hamadhani), in which he brought to 
perfection this characteristic genre of 
Arabic literature. While he seems to be 
less happy than al«Hamadhani in the in¬ 
vention of his stories, he is inexhaustible 
in producing verbal tours-de-force. The 
protagonist in the stories is called Abu 
Zayd of Saruj. 

V. Chnuvin, Bibliographie des ouvrages 
arabes. IX (1905); F. RQckcrt, Z>i> Vertcand^ 
lungen des Aim Seid von Strug Oder die 
Makamen des Hariri (1826: masterly Ger. tr.); 
Makamat, tr. T. Preston (1050); The Assemblies 
of aUHariri^ tr. T. Chenery (1867), 2nd vol. 
P. Skingass (1898). S.M.S. 

HarisoD^ WiixiAM (^Winchester? 1685; 
fLondon 14 II 1712), English poet and 
^plomatist of Winchester and New 
College. A friend of Addison and Swift, 
he wrote in most of the 52 Tatlcrs between 
Jan. and May 1712. 

Woodstock Park (i 706; 1706 * revis’d •; repr. 
Dodslcy's Collection, V, 1758). B.L.J. 

AL-^aiizi (Alcharisi), Judah den Solo¬ 
mon (•c. 1x65; fbefore 1235), Spanish 
Hebrew poet. He spent much of lus life 
wandering about iit Provence and in the 
Near East, working chiefly as translator of 
scientific works. His masterpiece is the 
Hebrew version of the Maqdmas of al- 


Hariri under the title of Mahberoth Ithiel 
(ed. Chcner>% 1872) in which he succeeded 
in reproducing all the linguistic artistry of 
the original. He then WTOte a similar book 
in Hebrew, the Tojihemoni (Constantinople 
1578; ed. P. de Lagardc, 1883), consisting 
of 50 short stories in rhj-med prose, with 
pieces in verse, mostly humorous; some 
discuss Hebrew literature. This became a 
model for later writings (e.g. Immanuel of 
Rome). He also wrote some liturgical 
poems. 

K. Albrecht, Die Angaben uber Harizi 
(1882); M. Schwab, Al^Harizi et ses p^egrirta^ 
tions (1881); G. Saiton, Introduction to the 
History of Science, II (1931); J. Schirmann, Die 
hebr, Ubersetzung der Maqamen des Hariri 
(x 93 o)- C.R. 

Harman, Thomas {ft. 1567), English 
writer on vagrancy who lived at Crayford, 
Kent, from 1547. He went to London to 
superintend publication of his treatise, 
which includes characters and a cant 
vocabulary. 

A Caveat or Warening for Commen Curse tors 
(1567), cd. E. Vilcs and F. J. Fumivall (Early 
Eng. Text Soc., 1869), cd. A. V. Judges 
(I93C>). B.L.J. 

Harpcstrmng, Henrik (fiz^), Danish 
monk and ph>*stcian. Little is known of 
him, except that he was the author of one 
of the first works in Danish, a book of 
medical herbs; some other medical books 
arc also ascribed to him. 

C. Molbech, H. H's danshe Lagehog (2826); 
M. Kristensen, H., Gamie Urteheger, Sten^ 
beget og Kogebeger (1908-20); J. W, S. John¬ 
son, Henrieus Dacus (1^14) ; P. Hauberg, H.H., 
Liber herbarum (1936). E.B. 

Harpsfield, Nicholas (^London 1529; 
^ ibid , 257s), English Roman Catholic 
^eologian and ecclesiastical judge who was 
imprisoned in the Tower from 1559 until 
his death. He denounced the divorce of 
Catharine of Aragon. His life of More 
owes much to Roper and others of More’s 
friends whom Harpsfield know at Louvain 
»S50-54- 

Life of Sir Thomas More, ed. R. W. 
Chambcis and E. V. Hitchco^, The Tudor 
Lives of Sir Thomas More (Early Eng. Text 
Soc., 1932); A Treatise on the Pretended 
Divorce of Henry VllI and Catharine of 
Aragon, ed. N« Pocock (Camden Soc*, 2877). 

B.L.J. 

Harpur^ Chari^s (•Windsor, N.S.W. 23 I 
1813; fEurobodalla, N.S.W. 10 IV 1868), 
Australian poet, noteworthy mainly as the 
first to apply hi^elf to poetry in a spirit of 
dedicationi trying, in the maimer of 
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Ills country. 

Poems (1883; text dubiously ed,)\ Selected 
Poems (1944); Rosa (1948). F.T.M. 

Harris, Joel Chandler (•Eatonton, Ga. 
9 XII 1848; 001873 Esther La Rose; 
tAtlanta, Ga. 3 VII 1908), American 
journalist. With realism and homely 
humour he recorded the Negro of the old 
South and the folk-lore of the Georgia 
plantation. He worked on the Atlanta 
Constitution and in this newspaper began 
his * Uncle Remus ^ scries. 

Uncle Remus: His Songs and His Sayings 
(1881); Mingo and Other Sketches in Black and 
IVhite (1884); Tales of the Home Folks in Peace 
and War (1898); Told by Uncle Remus: New 
Stories of the Old Plantation (1905); Uncle 
Remus and Brer Rabbit (1907)*— y» C. H.: 
Editor and Essayist: Miscellaneous Literary\ 
Polilieal, and Social Writings, cd. Julia C. 
Harris (1931). 

A. F. Harlow, y. C. H. {Uncle Remus): 
Plantation Storyteller (1941). H.L.C. 

Harris, Joseph {•<:. 1650; fLondon ? c. 
1715), English actor-dramatist, originally 
a seal-cuttcr who joined the King*s Com¬ 
pany at the Theatre Royal. His City Bride 
seems to owe much to Webster. Harris 
published four odes. 

The Mistakes (1691; one scene by W. 
Mountfort); The City Bride (1696) ; Love's A 
Lottery and lArve and Riches Reconcil'd (1699). 

B.L.J. 

HarsdorflTer, Georg Philip (•Niimberg 
I XI 1607; \ibid. 22 IX 1658)^ German 
poet. He is the literary representative of 
the South German middle class in the Free 
Cities^ whose way of life was influenced by 
the culture of the courts. His Frauen- 
simmctgesprdchspiele (8 vols, 1641-49) in¬ 
culcate social graces by narrative example, 
and in order to realise the milieu of this 
work he founded the ‘Pcgnitzorden* in 
1644 with Johann Klaj. He was critical 
of Opitz, though ho made use of his 
achievements. His manual of poetics, 
Numberger Trichter, became notorious. 
He published a number of collections of 
stories and some lyric poetry remarkable 
for its clever onomatopoeia. 

Dianea, auss dem Italienischen des'F. Loredano 
(1634); Poelischer Tfxchier, die deutsche Dicht- 
und heimkunst in sechs Stunden einxugiessen 
(3 vols, 1648-52), ed. R. Mnrquier (1939); 
Schauplafz lust- und lekrreicher Geschkhte 
(2 vols, 1650); Schauplatz jammerlicher 
Mordgeschichie (2 vols, 1652). 

W. Kayscr, Klangnialerei bet H. (1932); A* 
Krapp,/>i> dsthetischen Tendenzen HarsdSrffers 
(1904); K. A. Kroth, Die mystischen Wurze^ 
der ^thetischen Tendenzen HarsdCrffers (Dias. 
Munich, 1921); G. A. NarcUs, Studienzuden 


Frauenzimmergesprachspiclcn (1928); J. H. 
Scholte, ‘ Numberger Dichtcrschule *, in P. 
Merkcr and W. Siammlcr, RealUxikon ; B. 
Marckwardt, Geschkhte der deutschen Poetiky I 
(1937). L.W.F. 

Harsha. properly Harshavardhana, em¬ 
peror of Kanauj (a.d. 606-47), was the 
patron of Bana and the author of three 
dramas, Ratnavali (‘the pearl necklace’), 
Priyadarsihd and Sdgananda. Harsha 
was held in high esteem. Bana says that 
his gifts in poetry could hardly find 
expression in words, and the famous 
poet jayadeva puts him in the same rank as 
Bana and Kalidasa. 

R. Mookerji, H. (1926). H.G.R. 

Hart. Heinrich (•Wcsel 30 XII 1855; 
fTccklenburg ii VI 1906), German critic. 
He will always be remembered, and con¬ 
fused, with his brother Julius (see Part 
III), both leaders of the naturalistic move¬ 
ment. Both were members of the pro¬ 
gressive literary club ‘ Durch contributors 
to the fundamental anthology of naturalistic 
poetry Moderne Dichtercharaktere (1885) 
and co-editors of Kritische Wqffengdnge 
(1882-84). poetic work is only of 

historical interest. 

Verse: Weltpfingtten (1872); Das LUd der 
Menschheit (fragm., 4 voU, 1887-1906).— 
Plays: Sedan (1882); Der Sumpf (1885).— 
Various: Ftinf Novellen (1888); Peter Hille 
(1905).— -Ges. Werke, ed. J. Hart (4 vols, 
1907-08). 

L,. H. Wolf, Die aesthetische Grundlage der 
hiteraturrevolution der achtaiger Jahre: Die 
Kritiseften W<tffengdnge der Briider Hart 
(1922). R.W.L. 

Hartc. Francis Brett (•Albany, N.Y. 25 
VIII 1836; C01862 Anna Griswold; 

fLondon, England 5 V 19^2), American 
novelist, writer of short stories and humor¬ 
ous verse. An Easterner who exploited 
the literary wealth of the growing West, he 
lived most of his life in New York and m 
Europe. At nineteen he went with his 
mother to California; here he entered 
journalism, came into sudden fame with 
his Luck of Roaring Camp (1870), the first 
widely popular story of Western local 
colour. After leaving California in 1871, 
he continued to write, but with repetition 
and tack of inspiration. 

Plain Language from DrutJ^ James {The 
Heathen Chinee) (1870); Stories of the Sierras 
(1872); A Millionaire of Rough-and-Ready 
(1887).— Poetical Works of Bret Harte (1896); 
The Writings of Bret Harte (19 vols, 1896- 
*9*4)* 

G. R. Stewart Jr., Bret Harte: Argonaut and 
Exile (1931): H< C. Merwin, The Life of Rftt 
Harte (iQii). H.L.C. 
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Hartleben^ Otto Erich (♦Clausthal 3 VI 
1864; +Sal6, Italy ix II 1905), Gtrrman 
poet» short-story writer and play’wright. 
Originally educated to become a lawyer, he 
proved completely unsuitable for that as 
well as any other profession. He is one of 
the bohemians of Gcmxan literature, a man 
with great gifts, but a total lack of wilt and 
energy to apply them. In his rare 
moments of sobriety he succeeded in 
composing a few delightfully fresh and 
original lineSi or a short story which took 
its main ciTect from buoyant sneering at 
bourgeois morality. 

Verse r Meint Verse (1895 ; 2nd enlarged ed. 
1905).— Plays: AngeU (1690); Hanna Jacert 
(1893; Eng. tr. S. E. Holmes, 1913); Die 
sitttiche Forderung (1897); Hosenmontag (1900; 
Love*s Carnival, tr. R. Bleichmann, 1904).— 
Stories : Die GeschUhte vom abgerissenen Knopf 
(1893); Vom gastfreien Pastor (1895).— 
Werke, cd. F, F. HeitmQ)ler(3 vols, 1908). 

C. IHaischlen, O. E. H. (1896); A. Elocsser, 
^O. E. H/, in Biogr. Jahrbuch, X (1907); F. 
Hock, Die Lyrik Hartlebens (1931); H. llucke, 
O.E.H.(1941). R.W.L. 

Hartley^ David f^Luddendon, Halifax 
VI 1705; CO 1730, o]o 1735 ; f Bath 28 VIII 
1757), English philosopher. Hartley was 
one of the English empiricists, and his 
famous Observations on Man sets out his 
^doctrine of vibrations*. He explained 
mental and moral activity as originating in 
sensation and developing by mechanical 
association. 

Observations on Mon, his frame, his duty, and 
his Expectations (2 vob, x749)« 

S. T. Coleridge, Biographia Literaria 
(1817); G. S. Bowes, //. and James Mill (t88i). 

B.H. 

Hartlib, Samuel (•Elbing? 1596/1600; 
fHolland ? i66z), Polish merchant who 
patronized scholars, whose mother was 
apparently English. Hartlib came to Eng¬ 
land c, 1628, entering the circle of Milton, 
Boyle, Petty and the ‘ Invisible Society ’ 
which started c. 1645. He published 
Comcnius (1637 and after) and translated 
him (1640-41), and wrote on husbandry. 

B.L.J. 

Description of the Famous Kingdom of 
Macaria (1641)^ repr. in Harleian Mise,^ I 

^ V 

H. Dircks, Biographical Memoir (186$); 
G. H. Turnbull. S. H. (19*0). J.R.B. 

Hartlieb^ Johannes {fi. 1439^3)# court 
physician to Albrecht III of Bavaria; note* 
worthy prose stylist in his translations of 
the medieval Alexander-book. History de 
preliis (many MSS and early prints). 
Andreas Capellanus* Tractatus Amoris, 


Caesarius v. Hcisierbach’s Dialogus mrVarw- 
lorum, etc. 

AUxanderhuch^ cd. K. Bcn/c (1924); 
Caesarius, cd. K. Dreschcr (1929). F.P.P. 

Hartmann^ Moritz (•Duschnik, Bohenuu 
IS X 1821; tObcrdobling 13 V 1872), 
Austrian writer and journalist, of Jewish 
parentage. His extreme views and trench¬ 
ant political verse made life impossible for 
him in Austria. After cosmopolitan ex¬ 
periences he returned to Vienna 1868 and 
edited the Ncue Freic Presse, enlarging its 
sphere of influence. Of his consistently 
estimable writings, his short stories, with 
their richly varied backgrounds, may be 
mentioned. 

Verse: Kelch und Schnert (1845); Seuere 
Gedich te (1847); Heimch to nik des Pfaffen 
Mauritius (1849); SchatUn (1851); Adam und 
Eva (1851); Zeitlosen {1858).— Prose: Tage^ 
buch aus Languedoc und Pror.ence (1853); 
Erzdhlungen eines Unsteten (2 vols, 1858); 
Bilder und Biatm (i860): NoveUen (3 vols, 
1863); Mdrchen nach Perrault (1867).— 
Gesammelie Werke, cd. L. Bamberger and W. 
Vollmcr (10 vols, 1873-74): Ausgetcdhhe 
Werke, cd. O. Rommel (1910); Revolutiondre 
Erinncrvngcn, cd. H. H, Houben (1919); 
Ausgexcdhlte Briefe, ed. R. Wolkan (1921). 

O. Wittner, A/. Hartmanns Leben und Werke 
(i907)* H.A.P, 

Hartmann von Aue (c. 1170-1215). 
Sw'abian poet w'hosc epics prepare the way 
for Gottfried v. Strassburg and Wolfram v. 
Eschcnbach. He tv as ministerialis to an 
unidentified lord Won Aue* (whose death 
he mourns, about 1195). attended a 
monastery school and went on a crusade 
(X197). Works: lyrics and a BOchlein (a 
dispute between heart and body) by 11 qo. 
Brcc, Gregorius and Der artne Heinrich by 
ii95i crusader songs 1196-98 end Itvein 
by 1203. Sources: Chretien de Troyes* 
Erec and Yvain; an anon. Vie du pope 
Grigo\fe\ for D. a. H. an exemplum. The 
technique of adaptation is free translation 
with systematic refinement of character¬ 
ization and motive, and enhancement of 
milieu (with consequent loss of epic 
pace). Critics have been troubled by his 
return to an Arthurian theme in Itoein. 
{Gregorim is a legend involving the rejection 
of chivalry; in Der a. H. (an almost in¬ 
dependent work) a brilliant knight is 
smitten with leprosy in punishment for his 
lack of Christian humility and saved only 
by a miracle.) After the crusader songs 
Hartmann simply reaiBrmed his faith in 
chivalry and formal Christian observance: 
his is indeed the * classical* German state¬ 
ment of its philosophy. Gottfried praises 
Hartmann as the greatest living writer of 
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epic {Tristan 4621 IT.): ‘in elegant and 
thoughtful elaboration he reveals the true 
meaning of the tale he retells.’ The 
modem reader finds, beside these, home¬ 
lier virtues. Ho had many imitators and 
is the source of a play by Gerhart Haupt¬ 
mann {D. a. H.) and a novel by Thomas 
Mann {Greg,). 

Ed. F. Bcch, H, c. A. (3 vols, 3rd cd. 1893). 
—Lyric: Det Minnesangs Friihling. cd. K. 
Lachmann—C. v. Kraus (1944).— Erec^ M 
Haupt (1871); hvein, G. E. Bcnccke-K. 
Lachmann {5th cd. 1926; dictionary by 
Bcnccke, 3rd cd. 1901); GregoriuSy H. Paul 
(5th cd. 1919); Der a. Heinr.^ E. Gierach 
(*92S)» J- Knight-Bostock (1941). J. Four- 
quet, Hartm. d'Aue. Free, Itvein (1944) gives 
excerpts from Chrdticn and H. with a com¬ 
parison. R. Fink, H.t epische Dichtungen 
(1939; prose tr.). C. H. Bell. Peasant Lije 
etc. (1931 ; incl. tr. of D. a. //.). F.P.P. 

Hartog, IIexri (•Rotterdam I VIII 1869; 
'\ibid. 25 II 1904), Dutch novelist and 
writer of short stories, schoolmaster; 
described life in the working-class districts 
in the naturalistic manner. 

Sjofeltn (1904, intro. L. v. Dcyssel); auto¬ 
biographical notes in De Jonge Gids (1897). 

J.W.W. 

Hartzcnbusch, Juan Eugenio (•Madrid 
1806; '\ibtd, 1880), Spanish dramatist, 
poet and critic. He studied in the Jesuit 
school of San Isidore and began life as a 
cabinet-maker working in the shop of his 
German father. He died a member of the 
Spanish Academy and a retired director of 
the national library. His most successful 
play, Los aniantes de Teruel (1837), was 
performed at the height of Spanish roman¬ 
tic drama. Force of passion together with 
verse often conveying a melancholic 
medieval atmosphere makes it the best 
of several Spanish pla)^ on this theme. A 
good drama, though less famous, is La jura 
de Santa Gadea (1845), based on an 
episode of the Cid. His plays of magic. 
La redonta encantada (1839) and Los polvos 
de la madre Celestina (1840), have con¬ 
siderable interest. Of his many transla¬ 
tions Schillcr^s La campana is notable. 
His editions of Spanish classics are still 
valuable. 

Cotec. Escrit. Cast., 54, 63, 68 and yyiOhras 
escogidat (Leipzig, 1873)1 The lovers of Teruel, 
tr. Henry Thomas (1938). 

E. Hartzcnbusch, Bibliogra/la de H.,formada 
por tu hijo (1900); A. Fcmdndcz Guerra, * Prd- 
Ipgo Mn Colec. Escrit. Cast., S41 A. S. Corbiire, 
y. B, H. and the English Theater (Philadelphia, 
*927); J- Sarrailh, 'L'histoire et le drame 
romantique d'H.’, in Bull. Hisp., 38 (1936). 

RJVl.N. 


Harvey, Chbistopher (•Bunbury ? 1597 ?; 
ccMargaret; fClifton-on-Dunsmore III or 
IV 1663), English clergyman and poet 
whose Schola Cordis ... in Forty Seven 
Emblems (1647), based on van Haeften, has 
been attributed to Quarles. Harvey’s The 
Synagogue (1640, enlarged 1647) has often 
been reprinted with Herbert’s The Temple. 
which it resembles. 

Poemi, ed. A. B. Grosart (1874) B.L.J. 

Harvey, Gabriel ("Saffron Walden 1545; 
fibid. 1630), English scholar and critic. 
Vain and quarrelsome, Harvey was never 
popular, but his learning and ability were 
generally recognized, and he exercised 
some influence. He belonged to those 
who thought that the future of English 
literature lay in close imitation of Latin, 
and claimed the invention of the English 
hexameter. He forced his friend Spenser 
for a time into this mould and later 
expresseddisapprovalof TheFaerie Queene. 
He is also remembered for his violent 
paper war with Nashe and Greene. As a 
creative writer he possesses little merit, but 
his incidental critical comments on his 
contemporaries are often interesting. 

Foure Letters and certaine Sonnets (1592), ed. 
G. B. Harrison (1922); Pierces sup^erogation 
(1593); The Trimming of Thomas Ncuhe (i S97; 
?by Hirvey).—Complete teorks, ed. A. B. 
Grosart (3 vols, 1884-85); The Letter Book of 
G. H., ed. E. S. L. Scott (1884); Marginalia, 
ed. G. C. Moore Smith (1913). J.B.B. 

Hasebroek, Johannes Petrus, pseud. 
Jonathan ("l^idcn 6 XI 1812; 001847 
Jkvr. Anna M. J. van Tets; tAmsterdam 
30 III 1896), Dutch parson, poet and 
cssa>'ist, a friend of Beets from his student 
days. Together with the novelist Eliza¬ 
beth J. Hasebroek, his sister, he turned the 
vicarage at Heilo into a literary ' salon ’ for 
Geertruida Toussaint, Beets, Hofdijk. 
He wrote a collection of essays inspired 
by Charles Lamb, Waarheid en Droomen 
(1840), which is still read. 

Verse: Po;»iy(i836); WindekeUten (1859).— 
Prose: Studifn en Senetsen (1S60). 

E. J. Potgieter, Kritische StudiSn, I; J. ten 
Brink, Geschiedems Noord^Ned. Utteren, I 
(1904, with biblio.); J. H. J. Willems, J. P. H. 
(1939). J.W.W. 

Hasdeti, Bogdan Pbtriceiu ("Cristinesti, 
Bessarabia 16 II 1836 (? or 1838); C01864; 
tC&mpina 1907), Rumanian pl^lologist, 
Ustorian, poet and playwright. Hasdeu 
was educated at Kharkov and served in the 
Russian army whence he deserted when 
part of Bessarabia was re-annexed to 
Moldavia (1856) and became a Rumanian 
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citizen. Deputy in 1857 and professor of 
history at Jassy university he went to 
Bucharest in 1864; he was appointed 
professor of comparative philolog>’ in 1873 
and general director of the state archives in 
1878. The death of his only daughter 
Julia was a great blow and made him take 
up spiritualism. He spent his last years 
working on a huge etjTnological dictionary 
but only finished the first three volumes 
which covered the letter ‘A*. 

Historical: Isloria toleranfei religiose in 
Romania (1865); Jon Vodd cel Cumplit {1865, 
2ndcd. 1894) ; IstoriacriticaaRomdrtiloT{i8T$). 
—Philological: Cuvdnte din Bdtrdni (3 vols, 
1870—81); Diet, limbei istorice fi poporane a 
Romdnilor (2 vols, I 1886, II 1892); Geneologia 
popoarelor baleanice (1894). — Verse: Rasvan 
Vodd (1869, and cd. 1892); Porrii (1873); Tret 
erai de la rdsdrit {1879). 

N. lorga, Oamenii cari au fast (1911); I. 
Dragomirescu, Jdeile fi Japtele lui H. (1913); 
N. Apostolescu, H. fi ToeiUtcu (1913): A. 
Busuioccanu, Figurii fi carfi (1923); L. 
Marian, H. fi Russia (1925): L- Marian, H. fi 
Emineseu (1927). A.V.W. 

Hasegawa Futabatei : see Futabatei 
Shimbi. 

Hassan ibn Thabit (1674), Arabic poet, 
of Medina. He started his poetical career 
before the rise of Islam, but is best known 
as the poet of the Prophet. He also serN'cd 
the first caliphs. S.M.S. 

Hassaurefc, Friedrich (*Vicnna 8 X 
1831; fParis 3 X 1885), German-American 
poet; Lincoln’s ambassador in Ecuador. 
From 1866 to 1882 he was the brilliant 
editor of the Cincinnaticr Volksblatt. 

Novel: The Secret of the Andes (1879).— 
Verse: Gediehte (1877).— Various: Four 
Years among Spanish-Atnerieam (1867). 

W. L. Wright Jr., in Diet. Am. Biog., VIII 

(1932). E.R. 

Hasslcr* Hans Leo: sec Schein, Johann 
Hermann. 

Hatal, pseud, of Shah Ismail (*1486; 
tArdabil 1524), Turkish poet, founder of 
the Safavid dynasty in Persia (1501), where 
he instituted Shiism as the state religion. 
His poems written in Azeri Turkish preach 
the Shii teaching in a varied s^le, a blend 
of religious emotion and political propa> 
ganda. 

MSS not ed.; for a selection see: V. 
Minorsky, ‘ The Poetry of Shah Isma’il I 
in Bull. School Or. Af. Studies, X (1942). 

F.I. 

Hatif of lafahaa, Savd Ahmad (fQum 
1784), Persian poet, owes his fame mainly 
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to his tarji' band, a mystical poem of 
remarkable beauty. 

Divan-i Hatif (Tehran. 1933); tr- of tarji' 
band, in E. G. Browne, A Literary History of 
Persia, III (1928). E.Y. 

Hatim al'Ta’i (c. 600), pre-Islamic 

Arabic poet. He is considered a paragon 
of generosity and is as such the subject 
of various romances in Persian and other 
Islamic languages. S.M.S. 

Hattori Ransetsu : see Ransetsu. 

Hatzlcrin» Clara (^. 1452-76), Augsburg 
professional scribe. One of her 'works*, 
the so-called Liederbuch der C. H., is the 
most important i5lh-centur>' songbook: 
mainly Meistergesang, but also narrarive, 
lyric and didactic poems, anonymous and 
by known writers—Teichner, Suchcnw’irt, 
Oswald von Wolkenstein etc. 

Ltederb. d. C. H., ed. C. Haltaus (1840), 
who believed C. H. to be a nun, part authoress 
and collector. F.P.P. 

Hauch, Johannes Carsten (•Frederiks- 
hald 12 V 1790; 001829 Fredcrikkc Elisa¬ 
beth Brun Juul; fRome 4 III 1872), 
Danish poet, playwright and novelist. The 
impressions he received os a child in Nor¬ 
way, where his father was a Danish govern¬ 
ment official, were of great importance to 
him later in life. Goethe and Shakespeare, 
and his admiration of OehlenschlSger, made 
him a convert to the romantic movement, 
but after OchlenschlSger had severely 
criticized his first poetic attempts he gave 
up poetry and became a distinguished 
zoologist. After many troubles he re¬ 
sumed his poetic attempts and became one 
of the great writers of early romanticism. 

Plauch’s dramas arc often sinister, 
tragic and philosophic. His historical 
novels, inspired by Sir Walter Scott, re¬ 
flect Hauch’s philosophy of resignation and 
his contempt for superficial values. Hauch 
was greatest as a lyric poet, and his best 
poetty is the expression of a manly and 
heroic mind which despised the easy way, 
never sought fame or popularity and be¬ 
lieved only in an ultimate righteousness. 

Verse : Lyriske I>igte (1842); Lyriske Digte eg 
Romasteer (1S61). — Plays: J^amaliske V<rrker 
(3 vols, 1828-30); Svend Grathe (1841); Marsh 
Stig (1850); Sostrene paa KistnekuUen (1849); 
Tycho Brahes Uttgdom (1852).— Novels: vU- 
helm Zabern (1834); Guldmageren (1836); En 
pobkFamitie (1839); Slottet ved Rhinen (1845); 
Robert Fulton (1853), tr. P. C. Binding (t868). 
—Essays: /Esthetiske Afhandlinger og Recen- 
sioner (3 vols, 1855-69).— Memoirs: Minder 
fra min Bamdom og Uttgdom (1867); Minder 
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Jtti min fonte Vdenlandsrejie (1871).— Sam- 
Udc Romaner OR FortrrllinRcr (7 vols, 1873-74) ; 
Samlede DiR(c{2\ o\^n 1891) ; UdvalRU Skrijter^ 
ed. P. Schjcerff (3 vols, 1926—29). 

F. Ronninc. J. C. H. (1890); //. or Inge^ 
tnann, eu Brei't ehdinR (1933); K. Cralstcr, 
C. II Barndom or Ungdorn (1930); K. Gal- 
stcr, C. //.*^ Manddom or Alder dom (1935). 

E.B. 

Haucnschild, Richard Georg Spiller 
Von: sec Waldau, Max. 

Hauflf) Wilhelm (•Stuttgart 29 XI 1802; 
coi827;ti^- 18 XI 1827), German writer, 
whose short career included editing Cotta’s 
Morgcnblatt. His easy success, winning 
personality and early death made him in 
some degree a legendary’ figure. He had 
the fluency of the bom story-teller, but for 
all the easy charm of his fair>’-talcs his 
work was unoriginal; his ^ Novcllen ’ 
deriving from Ticck and Hoffmann, and 
his historical novel from Scott. 

Mitteitungeti out den Hlemoiren des Satans 
(1826); Mdrchen: Alnianach auf dasjahr 1S26 
(Talcsy tr. Sybil Thesiger, 1905); Der Mann im 
Monde (1826); Lic/Uenstein (1826; tr. R. J. 
Craig, 1897); Phanlasien im Bremen RatskeUer 
(1827; The Wine-Ghosts of Bremen^ tr. E. 
Sadler and C, R. L. Fletcher, 1889); Jnd Siiss 
(1827); Die Bettlerin vom Pont des Arts (1827; 
tr. M. A. Kahcr, 1873); Das BUd dcs Kaisers 
(1827; tr. M. A. Faber, 1873).— Sdmtliche 
IVerke, cd. Gustav Schwab (36 vok, 1830 ff.); 
cd. O. Hcuschelc (4 voU, 1929); Neues aus 
Ilauffs l^benskrcis, cd. K. Stenzel (1938). 

H. Hofmann, iK //. (1902); H .Tidcmann, 
W. H. in Bremen (1929). H.A.P. 

HaughtOD, WlLLtA^f {fi. 1598), English 
dramatist who collaborated with Day, 
Chcttlc and Yarington. He was sole 
author of the popular comedies, English^ 
Men for my Money and Grim the Collier. 
Mentioned in Henslowe’s Diary for 5 XI 
1597, he is not heard of after Sept. 1602. 

B.L.J. 

EngUsh^Men for my Money (t6t6), cd. 
W. W. Greg (1912), ed. A. C, Baugh (igt?); 
Grmi the Collier of Croydofi (1662), repr, Tudor 
Facs. Texts (1912). 

W. J. I^awrcncc, * Englishmen for my 
money*, in Rev. Eng. Studies (2925). J.R.B. 

Haugwlt:^ August Adolf von (•Obigau 
1706), German dramatist. A 
follower of Gryphius and Lohenstcin, he 
was a titled dilettante interested in the 
theatre and in historical studies. Besides 
some lyric poems he SNTOtc a Maria Stuarda 
(1683) in the style of Gryphius; his Soliman 
(1684) treats the some subject as Lohen- 
stein*s Ibrahim Bassa. 

Schuldige Unsckuld oder Maria Stuarda 
Kdnigux von SehottUmd (1683): Prodromus 


Poeticus oder Poetischer Vortrab (1684, in¬ 
cludes dramas). 

O. Neumann, Studien zum I^ben und Werk 
des A. A, V. H. (Diss. Greifswald 1938); 
Huebner, Der Lausitzer Dichter A. A. v. H. 
fProgr. Trarbach 1885, Neuwied 1893); E. 
Lunding, Das schlesische Kutistdrama (Copen¬ 
hagen 1940). L.W.F. 

Haverkom, Willem (•1753 ?; fMeer- 
huizen 29 IX 1826), Dutch play'wright and 
poet, secretary and treasurer of the Am¬ 
sterdam theatre (1795-1829). 

Plan’s: Rohbert de Vries (1777); Aleid van 
Poe/geest (1778); Claudius Csvilis (1779).— 
Verse; IliJvarettbeek (1783); Poizij (1784). 

J.W.W. 

Haverschmidty Francois, pseud. Piet 
Paaltjens (•Lceuwarden 14 II 1835; 
CO 1863 Jacoba J. M. Osti; t(suicide) 
Schiedam 19 1 1894), Dutch parson, 
humorous poet and prose writer. He 
wrote good sketches, Famt/ie en Kenifissen 
(1876), but used Heine*s vcrsc-tcchnique 
for mild, student-like humour, inimitably 
pure in tone: an attempt at escape by the 
bom hypochondriac who finally gave up 
the struggle. 

Snihken en grindachjes (1867), Sangtots et 
sourires, Fr. tr. F. L. A. de Jagher (n.d.). 

J. ten Brink, Geschied, Noord-Ned. letteren^ 
3 (1904, with biblio.); J. Dy’serinck, P. H. 
(1908); A. A. van Rijnbach, in Tijdschr. Ned. 
Taal cn letterk, 51; P. van Valkcnboff, ‘F. H. 
1835-1935 in Bockcnschouw, 29 (1935); 
K. H. de R^f, * F. H. en Piet Paalljens’, in Dc 
Schouw, 3 (1944). J.W.W. 

Havius, Jacobus (•1637; t*68o), Dutch 
playwright, god-child of Cats w’hosc 
housekeeper his mother had been. He 
wrote a single drama after a story in Cats' 
Trouringh^ Zariades en Odatis ofte geluckige 
droomliefde (1658). A.M.B.W. 

HavUSek Borovsky, Karel (^Borov 4 
22 X 1822; tPrague 29 VII 2856), Czech 
critic, poet and journalist. In his student 
days in Prague (from 1838) HavHCek 
developed the two sentiments that were to 
govern his life—liberal rationalism and 
Czech patriotism. Expelled from a semin¬ 
ary as a free-thinker, he took up a tutor's 
post in Russia, to which country he yns 
attracted by the pan-Slav sentiments that 
he shared with many young Czech 
intellectuals of the time. What he saw 
there disappointed him: his Russophile 
enthusiasm was damped by the tyranny of 
the tsarist regime. His impressions of his 
Russian sojourn were collected in his 
‘ Pictures from Russia * which first appeared 
as articles in Czech journals. In the 28405 
he was active as journalist and politician 
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(he was a member of the Austrian Reichs^ 
rat)y calling for constitutional reform and 
Czech national rights. These activities 
brought him into conflict with the 
Austrian authorities who in 1851 exiled him 
to Brixen in South Tirol. He returned 
home, infected with consumption, in 1855. 

His literar>' achievement rests on his 
witty verse epigrams and satirical poems 
(Kfest Svat^io I'^ladimtra, 1876; ‘T>Tolese 
Elegies*, wr. 1852, pub. 1861; ‘King 
LivTa\ wr. 1854, pub. 1870) and on his 
rejuvenation of Czech prose style. In 
this latter respect he profoundly influenced 
later Czech critics and essayists. 

Polituki spisy, cd. Z. Tobolka (5 voU, 
igoo-03); Bdsnicke sphy, ed, L. Quis (3 vols, 
1906-08 ).—The Cotfversion of St Vladimir^ tr. 
E. Alcschul (1930.) 

T. G. Masaryk, K. H, (1896); K. No 80 v 5 k>’, 
K. H. (2nd eel. 1932). R.A. 

Hawes^ Stephen (♦c. 1475; fbefore 1530), 
English poet whose surviving work is dated 
1504 to 1512. llis most celebrated poem. 
The Past{nt^ of Pleasure (written in 1506) 
unites the veins of romantic and didactic 
allegory; the lover^hero spends most time 
being instructed in school-learning. The 
literary possibilities of the form arc, 
however, demonstrated not by Hawes but 
by The Faerie Queene. 

The pastime of pleasure (1509), cd. W. E. 
Mead (1928). 

J. M. Berdan, Early Tudor Poetry (1920). 

G.K.H. 

Hawker> Robert Stephen (♦Stoke 
Dameril, Devon 3 XII 1803; 001823 
Charlotte Rawleigh, <0 1864 Paulino 
Kuezynski; fPlymouth 15 VIII 1875), 
English poet and antiquary, of marked 
poetic fervour, W'ho gave antique colouring 
to his work, deceiving Dickens, Scott and 
Macaulay. 

Quest of the Sonaraal: Chant the First 
(1864)5 Corrtish Biulads and other Poems 
(1869)5 Footprints of Former Men in Far 
CormcaU (1870).—PoctiVo/ Works, ed. WalUs 
(1899). 

C. E. Bylcs, Life and Letters (1905); 
Rev, Sabine Baring-Gould, Memoir (1875). 

In Mortimer Collins, Stseet and Tuxniy (3 
voU, 187s) Canon Tremaine is dm^^ 
Hawker. R.M.H. 

Hawkesworth* John (♦1715?; fLondon 
16 XI 1773), English miscellaneous wnter 
—dramatist, reviewer, translator; co- 
founder with Johnson of The Adventurer 
(1752-54) to which he contributed about 
72 essays: editor of Swift and of Cook a 
Voyages^ 

Edgar and Emmeline: a Fairy (in a 

2761); Almoran and Hornet, an Oriental Tate 


(2 vols, 1761)5 ed. Account of I’oyages under¬ 
taken by order of his present Majesty for making 
Discoveries m Southern Hemisphere (1773). 

R M.H. 

Hawkins, Henry (• London 1572?; 
tGhent 18 VIII 1646), English Jesuit, who 
studied at Rome, was imprisoned in Eng¬ 
land and translated Latin, Italian and 
French religious works. His own pious 
verse is above mediocrity. 

Partheneia Sacra (1633). J. J.Y. L. 

Hawkins, William (•Oakington ? 1605; 
tHadlcigh VI 1637), English schoolmaster 
and clerg>'man, who wrote Latin verse, and 
a IjTical drama acted in Hadleigh school. 

Apollo Shroving (1626), cd. H. G. Rhoads 
(*936). B.L.J. 

Hawthorne, Nathaniel (♦Salem, Mass. 
4 VII 1804; CD 1842 Sophia Peabody; 
tPl>Tnouth, N.H. 19 V 1864), American 
short-story writer and novelist. His youth 
was solitar>' and introspective, but at 
Bowdoin College he made friends, in¬ 
cluding Longfellow and Franklin Pierce. 
From 1825 to 1837 he spent at Salem, 
writing. His first novel, Fanshaiee (1828), 
is weak, but he gained recognition with 
Ttvice^Told Tales (1837). He W'orked in 
the Boston Custom House; lived a few 
months at Brook Farm; married and lived 
at ‘Old Manse’, Concord; returned to 
Salem as governor of the port. Here he 
wrote his most famous novel, The Scarlet 
Letter (1850), evoking the gloomy guilt- 
stained atmosphere of 17th-century Puritan 
New England. His next great novels 
appeared within tw*o years: The House of 
the Seven Gables (1851) tells of an ancestnU 
curse, The BHthedale Romance (1852) 
points satirically to his contemporaries at 
Brook Farm. After writing a campaign 
biography for President Pierce, he was sent 
abroad as U.S. consul. Rome tvas the 
setting for his last novel, The Marble Faun 
(x86o), composed, he said, of ‘figures in a 
dream’. He left four unfinished novels. 
In his hundred-odd tales and his four great 
novels Hawthorne achieved high artistic 
excellence and won the homage of Poe, 
Melville and James. 

Mosses from an Old Manse (1846); The 
Snoxe-^Image and Other Ttcice^Told Tales 
(1852); Tanglexoood Tales for Girls and Boys 
(1853)5 The Dolliver Romance (1876); Doctor 
Crimshaiee^s Secret (1883).— 7 Vie Complete 

Works of N.H .ed. G. P. Lathrop (xa voU, 

1883); H.’f Short Stories, ed. N. Arvin (1946). 
^The American Notebooks of N. //., cd. R. 
Stewart (1932)* 

G. E. Woodberry, H. (1902); Henry James 
H. (1879); N. Arvin, /f. (1929). H.L.C. 
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Hay* John Milton (•Salem, Ind. 8 X 
1838; 001874 Clara Stone; fNew Hamp¬ 
shire I VII 1905), American poet and 
historian ; private secretary to Lincoln and 
atnbassador to Great Hritain. His literary 
recognition rests on his western dialect 
poems, Pike County Ballads (1871) and his 
ten-volume biography of Lincoln. 

yim Btudjo of the Prairie Belle, and Little 
Breeches (1871); Castilian Days {1871); 
Abraham Lincoln: A History (with J. G. 
Nicolay, 1890). 

T. Dennett, y. H.: From Poetry to Politics 
( 1933 )- H.L.C. 


Hayne, Paul HA^5ILTON (•Charleston, 
S.C. I I 1830; 001852 Mary Michel; 
tGroveton, Ga. 6 VH 1886), American 
poet. One of the writers of the Old South 
who founded Russell’s Magazine, he 
supported the Confederacy and after the 
civil war retreated to Georgia to write 
poetry. 

Poems (1855); The Mountain of the Lovers 
(1875); The Broken Battalions (1885); A 
Collection of Hayne Letters, cd. D. M. 
McKcithan (1944). 

A. C. Gordon Jr., in Diet. Amer. Biog. 
(» 932 ). H.L.C. 


Hayashi Kazan, pseud, of Hayashi 
Tadashi, also called Doshun (*Kaga VIII 
*583; tEdo (“Tokyo) 6 III 1657), 
Japanese scholar and writer. A Con- 
fucianist and adviser to the shoguns 
Tokugawa Icyasu and lemitsu, he pub¬ 
lished extensively on philosophical, relig¬ 
ious and historical subjects, and attacked 
Buddhism and Christianity. 

Hai~yaso (1606; Gcr. tr. H. MUllcr, in Mon. 
Nipponica, II, 1939). E.B.C. 


Hayashi Shunsai, pseud, of Hayashi Jo, 
also called Hayashi Gaho (•Kyoto 1618; 
fEdo (“Tokyo) 1 VI 1680), Japanese 
writer, son of Hayashi Kazan, compiled 
numerous historical works for the shogun, 
Tokugawa lemitsu. 

Nihon Sdai ichiran 1663 ; Fr. tr. H. J. Klnp- 
rolh, 1835); HonchS tsugan (1670). E.B.C. 

Haydon, Benjamin Robert (•Plymouth 
26 I 1786; 001821 Mary Hymans; fl-^n- 
don 22 VI 1846), English painter of vast 
heroic canvasses, admired by Wordsworth, 
Scott, Keats and other romantics. 

The yudgment of Connoisseurs upon Wen-ks of 
Art compared with that of Professional Men, in 
reference more particularly to Elgin Marbles 
(2 vols, i8r6 ).—Autobiography and youmals, 
cd. Tom Taylor (1853 ; reissued with preface 
by Aldous Huxley, 1926). 

F. W. Haydon, H., kts Correspondence and 
Table 7 a/A (with memoii*, 1876); C. Olney, 
fl. K./f, (1952). R.H.M. 


Haylcy, William (•Chichester 29 X 
» 74 S; 001769 Eliza Ball, <01809 Maty 
Welford; fFelpham 12 XI 1820), English 
versifier, biographer of Cowper and fiiend 
whose poetry marks the nadir ol 
i8th-centiiry decadence. 

Triumph of Temter (1781); Philosophical 
^say on Old Ma,ds (3 vols, 1785); Life oj 
Milton (1794) J Life of Cowper (1803); Memoirs 

?// J- Johnson {\8%3).—Poetical 

IVorks (3 vols, 1785). 

M. Bishop, Blake's H. (1951). R.M.H. 


Haywood, Mrs Eliza Fowler (•ibgs?; 
tLondon 25 II 1756), English novelist 
whose voluminous output includes tales 
of trials and triumphs of virtue, and 
chronicles of contemporary scandals thinly 
veiled as fiction. 

Love in Excess, or the Fatal Enquiry (1724); 
Memoirs of a certain island adjacent to Utopia 
(1725); Becret History of Present Intrigues 
(1727): Female Spectator (1744-46); Collected 
ed. of novels, plays, poems (1724); Secret 
Histories, Noiels and Poems {iqis). R.M.H. 

Hazlitt, William (•Maidstone 10 IV 
1778; 001808 Sarah Stoddart, o|oi822; 
CO 1824 Mrs Bridgewater; f London 18 IX 
1830), English essayist and critic. Hozlitt’s 
father hoped that William would follow 
him as a Unitarian minister but this idea 
was given up and Hazlitt worked for a 
while as a painter, and eventually devoted 
his considerable mental energy to public 
lecturing and journalism. His essays 
spring from the desire to entertain and to 
teach: didacticism stiffens the discursive 
general essay while humour and anecdote 
enliven the lecture. In prose Hazlitt 
achieved a control and sophistication he 
lacked in life, though his mask of honesty 
and urbanity often disguises violent 
prejudice. His marriages were unhappy, 
so was his love for Sai^ Walker; he W'as 
diffident and moody and suffered from 
unscrupulous attacks in the press; but his 
capacity for friendship and for every kind 
of human activity—from metaphysics to 
prize-fights—brought him happiness. 

Complete Works, ed. P. P. Howe (mainly 
essays, 20 vols and index, 1930-34); Liber 
Amoris and Dramatic Cnlicinru (1948). 

P. P. Howe, The Life of W. H. (1928 rev. 
ed.); C. M. Maclean, Bom Un^ Saturn 
(1943). B.H. 

Head, Sir Francis Bond (•Higham, Kent 
1793; C01816 Julia Somerville; fCroydon 
20 VII 1875), English author whose boolu 
give spirited accounts of travel, rotigh 
riding, and engineering feats. 
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Rough Notes of Journeys in the Pampas and 
Andes (1826); Life 0/ Bruce (1830); Bubbles 
from the Brunnens of Nassau: by an Old Man 
(1834); Fortnight in Ireland (1852); The Horse 
and his Rider (i860); Stokers and Pokers 
(railway construction and maintenance in 
N.W*; 2S40); High and Dry (construction of 
tubular bridges; 1849). R.M.H. 

Head^ Richard (•Ireland 1637; ^1687), 
English miscellaneous prose writer^ who 
wrote most of Part I of The English Rogue, 
Almost murdered in childhood in the Irish 
Rebellion (1641), he was drowned crossing 
to the Isle of Wight. 

B.LJ. 

T/ie English Rogue described in the life of 
Merton Latroon (1665, repr. 1928); The Floats 
ing Island (1673); Canting Academy ... a 
compleate Canting Dictionary (1673). 

J.R.B. 

Healey, John (ti6io), English translator^ 
whose version of The City of God has been 
criticized as too copious, but remained 
unique until 1871. His Epictetus is terse. 

Epictetus his Manuall (1610; adds Theo* 
phrastus his Mor all Characters, 1616; 2 636); 
St Augustine, Of the Ci 7 iV 0/God (1610; 1620), 
cd, R. V. G. Tasker (i945)« B.LJ. 

Hearn, Lafcaoio (•Santa Maura, Greece 
27 VI 1850; 002891 Setsuko Koizumi; 
tTokyo, Japan 26 IX 2904), American 
journalist who drifted to the United Stales 
after a meagre education in France and 
England. He wrote for newspapers, 
mainly on the tropics and exotic primitive 
lore. He was sent to Japan by Harper’s 
Magazine, married a Japanese woman and 
became a citizen. Most notable are his 
twelve books on Japan which attempt to 
interpret the Orient to the occidental mind. 

Glimpses of Unfamiliar Japan (1894); 
Japanese Fairy Tales (1898-2903); Japan: An 
Attempt at Interpretation (1904); The IVritings 
of L. rl. (x6 vols, 1922). 

V. McWilliams, L. H. (1946); E. Bisland, 
The Life and Letters of L. H. (2 voU, 190^. 

H.L.Oi 

Hcamc, Thomas (•White Waltham, 
Berks VII 1678; -fOxIord 10 VI I 735 )» 
English antiquary who, as under-librarian 
of the Bodleian, catalogued MSS and coins, 
edited many early English chronicles and 
curious tractates, and kept an outspoken 
diary. 

Reliquiae Bodleianae: or some genuine 
remains of Thonuss Bodley (1 7 ^ 3 ) # hitter ed. 
J. Leland (9 vols, 1710-12).— The Lsvet of 
Leland, Heame and Wood, cd. W. Huddesf^ 
(1772); Remarks and Collections of T. H., 
ed. C. E. Doble (ii vob, 1885-2921). 

R.M.H* 


Heavysege, Charles {•Liverpool, Eng¬ 
land 2816; tMontreal 1876), Canadian 
poet and dramatist. He went to Canada 
in 1853 and settled in Montreal where he 
became a journalist. 

The Revolt of Tartarus (1852); Sonnets 
(*855); Saul, a drama (1857). 

M.H.M.M. 

Hebbel, Christian Friedrich (•WcsscU 
buren (Holstein) 18 III 1813; fVienna 13 
XII 1863), German dramatist, poet, short- 
story writer, critic, literar>' theorist. The 
son of a stone-mason, Hebbel grew up in 
dire poverty, which left deep marks on his 
outlook and his writings. He was mainly 
sclf-cducatcd, but owed much to the 
patronage of a %voman novelist, Amalia 
Schoppe. He studied for a time at 
Heidelberg and Munich, began to develop 
his original theories of tragedy about 1839, 
and wrote his first play, Judith, in 1840. 
In 1842 he visited Copenhagen and re¬ 
ceived from king Christian VIII a travel¬ 
ling scholarship, which took him to Paris 
and Italy. In Paris he wrote the greater 
part of Maria Magdalena (1843), a realistic 
tragedy of common life which foreshadows 
Ibsen. His travels were embarrassed by 
perpetual financial difficulties, and by the 
strains caused by his long-standing liaison 
with Elisc Lensing, a woman eight years 
older than himself. His visit to Italy 
(1844-45) was of little importance in his 
development, but in 1845 he went to 
Vienna. Here he married a wcH-known 
actress, Christine Enghaus, and settled 
down for the remainder of his life, in 
easier circumstances than hitherto. In 
Vienna he wrote a scries of important 
plays, all (except for Agnes Bemauer) in 
verse: Herodes und Mariamne (1850), 
Agnes Bernauer (1852), Gyges und sein Ring 
(1856), Die Nibelungen (1862)—a trilogy— 
and the unfinished Demetrius (originally 
planned as a continuation of Schiller’s 
uncompleted work). He also wrote a 
number of minor plays, of which Julia 
(1851) is probably the best, several short 
stories, none of them very satisfactory, lyric 
poems, an epic poem (Mutter und Kind, 
1859), a great deal of criticism and dram¬ 
atic theory, and extremely interesting 
letters and diaries. His view of life is 
gloomy and harsh: ho believes that tragedy 
is the inevitable outcome of individual 
existence, for the strong or remarkable 
individual is bound to come into conflict 
with the *Idce’—^"the moral centre which 
conations everything’—and to be crushed 
in the conflict. Moreover, he generally 
deals with characters whose psychological 
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processes arc excessively complicated and 
often savage. He is a thinker of great 
interest and considerable originality, and 
his dramas usually display much subtlety' 
of technique and a remarkable knowledge of 
stagecraft. He is undoubtedly one of 
Germany’s greatest dramatists. 

Pt.AYS : Genot'Cta (1841); Der Diamant 
(1841); Eirt Tr€2uersp{et in Sizilten (1847); 
Der Ruhin ( 1840); AJichel Angelo (1850); 
Epilog zuT Genovex a (1851).— Stories : Erzdh^ 
lungen und NoveUtn (1855).— Poems: GedichU 
(1842); Neue Gedichte (1848); GedichU^ 
Gesamt-Ausgabe (1857). —Sdmtliche fi^erke. 
Historisch^krilische Ausgabe, ed. R. M. Werner 
(24 vols, 1901-07 ). 

T. M. Campbell. The life and xix>rks 0/ F. H. 
(1919); E. Kuh, Biographie F. H.s (1912); 

E. Purdje, F. //. (1932); G. Br>'ehan Rees, 

F. II. (u a dramatic Artist A.H.J.K. 

Hebei) Johann Peter (•Basel ii V 1760; 
fSchwetzingen 22 IX 1826), German 
dialect poet. The son of linen-weavers, 
Hebei was enabled by patrons to study 
theology. Me took orders, taught at 
Lorrach and Karlsruhe and became head 
of the ecclesiastical school authority' of 
Baden, 1819. Goethe considered him 
among the greatest dialect poets. By 
using the Alcmannic dialect of his country 
home he idyllically recreated the atmo¬ 
sphere and scenes of his youth, with 
loving humour and a certain naive anthro¬ 
pomorphism. His poems arc delightful 
because genuine through and through; as 
are his prose talcs, which set out to provide 
wholesome fare for simple readers. 

AletnannUche Gedichte (1803); Scftatz-* 
kdstlein des rhein. Mausjreundes (1811); 
Rhcinischer Hans/rcund, oder oilerUi Neues an 
Sposs nnd Ernst (1814 ff.).— SdmtUche Werhe^ 
ed. A. Suttcrlin (4 vols, X911); Briefer od. W. 
Zentner (1939). 

A. Altwcgg, y. P. H. (1935); S. L6ffler, 
J. F. f/., Wesen und Wurzeln seiner dichterischen 
Welt (1944); H. BUrgisser, //. als Erzdhler 

(1929)- H.A.P, 

Heber^ Reginald, bishop of Calcutta 
(•Malpas 21 IV 1783; <01807 Amelia 
Shipley; fTrichinopoly 2 IV 1826), 
English writer whose h>Tnns and poems 
show gentle poetic talent which vast 
diocesan labours, mirrored in his smoothly 
written accounts of his Indian journeys, 
left little time to develop. 

Journey throu India from Calcutta to Bombay: 
Journey to Afadras and Southern Provinces 
(1826).— Poetical Works (1841). 

G. Smith, Bishop Heber (1895); A. Heber, 
Life (2 vols, 1830, with corres.). R.M.H. 

Hecataeus (^Miletus before 525 b.c.), 
Greek historian and geographer; played a 


prominent part in the Ionian revolt against 
Persia (500-494). Author of Genealogies^ 
dealing mainly with legendar>' history, and 
of Ges Periodos (voyage round the world), 
which included a map. lie is the most 
important of the early Ionian logographers, 
out of whose 'accounts* grew not only 
history* and geography, but also narrative 
fiction. Much used and criticized by 
Herodotus. 

F. Jacoby, Die Frogmente der griech. 
Historiker^ I (1923).—J. Wells, 'The Genuine¬ 
ness of the Ges Periodos of Hecataeus’, in 
Jour. Hell. Studies, 29 (1909); L. Pearson, 
Early Ionian Historians (1939); J. O. Thom¬ 
son, History of Ancient Geography (1948). 

R.B. 

Hecker, Willem (•Groningen 12 V 1817; 
CO 1846 Cornelia Royers; t Delft 15 I 1909), 
Dutch poet; 1855 professor of history at 
Groningen. He wrote satires against Dc 
Gids, Beets and the almanac poets. 

Hippokreen ontzu'oveling (1838); Quos ego 

(1844). 

H. Hermans, in Groninger Volksalmanak 
(191^); J* Huizinga, in Academia Grorringana 

(1914). J.W.W. 

Hedayat: see HidAyat. 

Hedberg) Frans (•Stockholm z III 1828; 
\ibid, 8 VI 1908), Swedish author. After 
being an indifferent actor, Hedberg pro¬ 
ceeded to write, translate and adapt some 
300 plays; they were extremely popular 
during the ’50s and *6os, but arc now quite 
out of date. His poems (Dikter^ 1866 and 
Efterskerd, 1898) are mainly symbolic 
interpretations of nature; his short stories 
{Svart pd hvitt^ 3 vols, 1876-79) realistic:- 
ally depict bourgeois Stockholm, and his 
skerries tales {Stockholmslif oeh skdrgdrds^ 
luftf 1887) follow the same lines as Strind¬ 
berg *s HemsSborna. 

G. Rydell, AdertonhundrataUts historiska 
skddespel i Sverige fSre Strindberg (1928). 

C.H.K. 

Hedborn^ Samuel (•Hcda 14 X 1783; 
fAskeryd 26 XII 1849), Swedish clergy¬ 
man and poet; zealous follower of Atter- 
bom. Much of his verse was unoriginal, 
but his best lyrics on popular subjects had 
an unaffected charm. After 1812 he 
turned to hymn-writing, with emphasis on 
simple, straightforward and unpretentious 
piety, 

Samlade tkrifUt^ ed. P. D. A. Atterbom 
(2 vols, 1853). 

T. Fogelqvist, En lyrikert livsdde 

Heelu, Jan van, alias Jah van Lebuwb, 
Dutch late-13th-century poet. His dcs- 
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cnption of the battle of Worringen in izSS 
bet%vcen Brabant and Guelders» preceded 
by a history of Brabant in two volumes, is 
partly a romance of chivalr>', partly a 
chronicle in verse. 

Ed. J. F. Willems (1836). J.J.M. 

Heemskerk^ J ohan van (* Amsterdan^ 
JS 97 J 11 1656), Dutch poet and writer, 
member of the supreme court, attorney of 
the East India ^mpany. He wrote a 
great number of love songs, translated even 
more and is best knowm for his Batavische 
Arcadia (1647), It is a pastoral novel of a 
peculiar kind since the amorous adventures 
of shepherds and shepherdesses give way 
to folk-lore treated in scholarly fashion. 
He was also a prolific translator from 
French and English. 

Inleidingh^ t4)t het ontuerp van een Bataafsche 
Arcadia (1637); Baiavhcfu Arcadia^ cd. W. P. 
Wolters and H. C. Rogge (n.d.). 

Jan ten Brink, ‘Sidney cn de Arcadias’, in 
Letterk. Opstellen, II; D. H. Smit, J. H, 
(*933) J R* W. Zandvoort, ‘J. v. H, als vertalcr 
en navolgcr van Philip Sidney*, in Nieuwc 
Taalgids, 37 (1942). A.M.B.W. 

Heere, Lucas db (•Ghent 1534; t Paris ? 
1584), Dutch painter and poet. In his 
Hof en Bootngaard der Poesien (1565) old 
genres of the Rederijkers alternate with the 
new ones as odes, epigrams and sonnets 
(the first in Dutch literature), partly 
adaptations of Clement Marot. Hcere 
also wrote Psalmen Davids in verse and a 
Corte Beschryvinghe van Engeland^ Schot^ 
land ende Irland which is important be* 
cause of its folk-lore. 

CorU Beschryvinghe, cd. T. Chotzen and M. 
Draak (1937). ^ 

M. RudeUheim, in Oud-Holland, XXI; S. 
Eringa, La Renaissance et let rhdtoriqueurs 
n^erlandais (1920); W. A. P. Smit, Dichters der 
Refarmaiie (1939). J.J.M. 

Hegel, Georg Wilhelm Friedrich 
(•Stuttgart 27 VIII 1770; fBcrlin 14 XI 
1831), German philosopher; from 1818 
professor in Berlin. Hegel was the last 
to attempt a synthesis of metaphysi^, 
logic, law, history and science, classified in 
three main departments t logic, philosophy 
of nature and philosophy of mind, held 
together by the identity of thought and 
reality. His * philosophy of history ' (he 
coined the term GeschichispMlosopkie) is 
based on the triple ‘dialectic' sequent of 
thesis, antithesis and synthesis; it wlm* 
nates in the apotheosis of the state ( God 
walking upon earth’) as the fountain-head 
of all moral and social values, not bound by 
international law and always overriding the 
interests of the individual. 


Hegel's influence has been very wide 
(Bosanquet, Collingtsood, Croce, Gentile); 
his greatest disciple.s in the field of applied 
Geschichlsphilosophie were Friedrich Julius 
Stahl (i8c2-6i). the theorist of Prussian 
conservatism, and Karl Marx, the founder 
of dialectic materialism. 

•NVur Hritische CSesamtausgabe, cd. J Hoff- 
meister (32 vols, 1952 ff.; standard cd.); 
Philosophy of History, ir. J. Sibree (1857); 
Phdosophy of Fine An, tr. B. Bosanquet 
(1886); Science ojIxfgU, tr. W. H. Johnston and 
E. G. Struthers (1929); Philosophy of Right, tr. 
T. M. Knox (1Q42). 

£. Cuird, H. (1883; be.st monograph in 
English); W. T. Stace, The Philosophy of H. 
(1924). S.H.S. 

Hegemon of Thasos (5th century b.c.), 
the originator of parody as a literaiy* form; 
his Gigantornachia and other such works 
were successful in competition at Athens. 

1 '. Kock, Comicorum Atticorum Fragmenta, I 
(1880); P. Brandt, Corpuscxdum poesis graecae 
rpicae ludibundae, I (1888). E.W.H. 

Hegesippus; see Josephus, FLavius. 

Hegius (van Heek), Alexander (•c. 1430; 
fDeventer 27 XII 1498), German human¬ 
ist, from 1474 head of tlie Deventer school. 
His fame rests on his abolition of the 
medieval curriculum. Erasmus was, and 
many humanists claimed to be, his pupil. 
His Oposcula (Deventer 1501-02) include 
h>7nns to the Virgin in Latin hexameters. 

A. Rocrsch, Dlnmamsnu beige (1910). 

F.P.P. 

Heiberg, Johan Ludvig (•Copenhagen 
14 Xll 1791; 0D1831 johanne Luise 
Fatges; ti6id. 25 VIII i860), Danish critic, 
pla}^right and poet. He was the son of 
P. A. Heiberg and Thomasinc Gyllem- 
bourg and after their separation he lived 
with an aunt and K. L. Rahbck. He studied 
at Copenhagen, 1819-22 he lived with his 
father in Paris and was Danish lector at 
Kiel from 1822 to 1825. Here he became 
an adherent of Hegel's philosophy. From 
1825 he settled in Copenhagen where, at 
his zenith, he became the dictator of 
literary taste. For a time he was the 
director of the ro>*at theatre. He was a 
gifted dramatic critic and an intellectual 
aristocrat, with a contempt for the common 
herd, more concerned with form than 
content. 

Heiberg attempted to revivify Danish 
drama by importing French vaudeville^ but 
he also wrote some romantic plays, such as 
Blverhej and Syvsoverdag, in which there 
is an interplay between the worlds of 
poetic reality and of pedestrian reality. 
His finest drantatic achievement is the 
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apocalyptic comedy Eti Sjal e/ter Deden 
(‘A Soul after Death’), the satire of which 
is directed against the ‘average’ citizen, 
whose soulless existence Heiberg despised. 
His best poetr>’ is in his plays and in his 
Hegelian poems of reflexion, especially 
Prolcstaulismcn i Naturen. 

Plays : MarioneUeater (1814) ; Tycho Brahes 
Spaadom (1819); Julespog og Nytaarslcjer 
(t8t6); Kong Salomon og Jot gen Hattemager 
(1825): ApriUnarrene (1825); Recensenten og 
Dyret (1826) ; De Uadskillelige (1827) ; Elverhoj 
(1828); De Danske i Paris (1832); Nej (1836); 
Al/erne (183s); Syvsoverdag (1840).—Vbrse: 
Poetisk KaUnder (1819); Nye Digte (1841); 
Gadeviser (1849).—Essays and Various: 
den menneskclige Frihed (1824); Om Vaude- 
vUlen som dramatisk Dig tart (1826); Udsigt 
over den skonne danske Litteratur (1831): Om 
FUosofiens Betydning Jot den nyere Tid {1833); 
InteUigensblade (4 vols, 1842-44). —Skuespil 
(7 vols, 1833-41) ; Digte og Fortallinger (2 vols, 
1834-35) ; Prosaiske Skrijter (3 vols, 1841-43) ; 
Breve fra og tiljf. L. (1862); Poetiske Skrifter 

I Udvalg, cd. Carl S. Petersen {3 vols, 1931-32). 

P. Hansen, Om J. L. H. (1867); johanne 
Luise Heiberg, Et Liv, gjenoplnet i Erindringen 
{1891-92); J. Clausen, Omkring det Heibergske 
Hus (1934); Heibergske Familiebreve, cd. M. 
Borup (1943) J det Heibergske Hjem. Johan 
Ludvig og Johanne Luise Heibergs indbyrdes 
Breweksling, ed. A. Friis (1Q40); Breve og 
Aktstykher vedrerende J. L. H. ($ vols, 
1946-50). E.B. 

Heiberg, Johanne Luise, nic Patges 
(•Copenhagen 22 XI 1812; 001831 Johan 
Ludvig Heiberg; -{ibui. 21 XII 1890), 
Danish actress, playwright and authoress. 
She was the leading lady of the royal 
theatre of Copenhagen, but her literary 
merits are less dependent upon her enter¬ 
taining, harmless vaudevilles than upon her 
fascinating memoirs. 

Plays: En Sondag paa Amager (1848); 
Abekatten (1849); En Sommerajten (1853). — 
Memoirs : Et Liv, gjenoplevet i Erindringen (4 
vols, 1891-92, new ed. 1945). 

C. Bergsoe, J. L, H. (1896); R. Neiicndam, 
J.L.H. En Analyse E.B. 

Heiberg, Peter Andreas (•Vordingborg 
16 XI 1758* 001790 Thomasinc Buntzen; 
+Paris 30 IV 1841), Danish poet and play¬ 
wright. After restless, youthful years, Hei¬ 
berg settled in Denmark as on employee 
of the notary of Copenhagen. In his 
prose works, particularly Rigsdalersedlens 
Heendelser (1789-93), his plays and poems, 
many of them written privately for his 
club friends, he satirized the haughtiness 
of nobility, nepotism and Danish snobbery 
of German manners and language. His 
radical ideas were inspired by the French 
Revolution, and his satires against the 


Danish government and the king eventually 
resulted in a legal action against him. 
In 1799 Heiberg w'as sentenced to exile, 
and he spent the rest of his life in Paris. 
His critical and satirical prose is often good 
journalism, and his best poems are full of 
scaring irony. 

Prose: Holger Tyske (1789); De Vonnerogde 
Vanner (1792). — Plays: Poverty and Wealth 
(in Eng., 1799); Samlede Skuespil, ed. K. L. 
Rahbek (4 vols, 1806-19). — Udvaigte Skrifter 
(1884). 

Johanne Luise Heiberg, P. A. H. og 
Thomasine Gyllembourg (1883); Breve fra 
P. A. H., ed. J. L. Heiberg (1883); C. TTiaarup, 
P. A. H. (1883); Henrik J»ger, En gammel 
Kterlighedshistorie (1891); H. SchwanenflUgel, 
P.A.H.{i%<ii). E.B. 

Heine, Heinrich, originally Harry (•DUs- 
seldorf 13 XII 1797; -^1825; ooParis 31 
VIII 1848 Eugenie (Mathilde) Mirat; 
tParis 17 II 1856), German poet. Of 
Jewish parentage, Heine was launched in a 
commercial career by his uncle Salomon 
Heine, with whose daughter Amalie he fell 
unavailingly in love. His uncle then 
enabled him to study law at Bonn and 
(1821) Berlin, where he published his first 
poems and moved in literary circles. The 
success of the Reisebilder (1826) enabled 
him to leave law for writing, and after 
travels and the vain hope of a professor¬ 
ship in Munich he Anally settled in Paris 
1831, interpreting the French to the 
Germans and the Germans to the French. 
After 1848 he gradually became paralysed, 
shoAving great courage during years in 
the ' Matratzengruft‘, and consoled by 
‘Mouche’ (Elise Konnitz). Beginning in 
the romantic tradition, Heine rapidly came 
to be regarded as a leader of Young 
Germany. Abroad his fame equalled 
Goethe’s: in Germany he was at once 
admired and mistrusted. A brilliant 
chameleon, unsparing in mockery—he 
gave reason for mistrust. His tone was 
individual, sometimes to the verge of pose. 
Whilst he could write lyrics of pure 
feeling, or simple ballads, with consum¬ 
mate mastery, the ironical twist, the 
calculated shock, was never far away. 
Prose he fired with lightness, speed and 
wit; most characteristically in the feuilleton 
or sketch. Sometimes showy, he was 
never dull; if even his journalistic writings 
still hold far more than mere historical 
interest, it is by virtue of the constant play 
of a mercurial intelligence. 

GediehU (182a); TragSdien nebst einem 
lyrisehen Intermezzo (1823); Buck der Lieder 
(1827); FranzStische ZustSnd* (1833); Die 
Romantische Schule (1836): Der Salon (4 volt, 
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1834 ff.); Afla Troll {1843); Ccdichte 

(1S44); Romanzero (1851 ).—Complete Works, 
tr. C. G. LcJand and others (12 vols, 1891— 
1905); Sdmtliche Werke, ed. E. Elster (7 vols, 
1887-90); Werke, cd. O. Walzel (10 vols, 
1910-xs).— Gesamiausgabe, od. F. 
Hirth (4 vols, 1948-51); Gesprdche, ed. H. H. 
Houben (1926). 

Biogs by H. G. Atkins (1929); H. Walter 
(1930); M. Brod (1934); P- Beyer, Der junge 
H. (1911); W. Victor, Mathilde (193O5 
Vacano, H. urtd Sterne (1922); Use Weidc- 
kampf, Traum und Wirhlicheit in der Romantik 
und bei H. (1932); E- Brauweilcr, Heines Prosa 
(1915); A. Spaeth, La pens6e de H. (1946); 
J. A. Hess, Heine's view of German traits of 
character (New York, 1929). H.A.P. 


und der norddeutsche Spalhumanismus (Diss. 
Munster, 1936); A. H. ]. Knight, H. J. Duke 
of Brunsuick (194S); A. Cohn, Shakespeare in 
Germany (1865). L.W.F. 

Heinrich von dem Tiirlin {ft. 1215-20), 
Austrian burgher poet, compiler of Die 
Krone, an enormous but utterly trivial 
hotch-potch of episodes from French and 
German Arthurian talcs, frightening in its 
proximity to the medieval classics. His 
Mantel (evidently the Lancelot story) is a 
fragment. He was without influence. 

Ed. F. Scholl (1852): excerpts and a sum* 
mary in Kursehner^s Dt. Nat.^Lit., Vol. IV, ii; 
O. Wamatsch, Der Mantel (1883). F.P.P. 


Heinrich der Glichezare {ft. c. 118^85), 
Alsatian (cleric ?), author of Reirdiart 
Fuchs. (Source: an antecedent of the 
extant Roman de Renart.) Beside the 
social satire implicit in characters 
episodes the German poet has possibly 
added anti-Hohenstaufen features. The 
work cannot have been a success, cither in 
its original version (of which fragments 
only are prcscrv'cd) or in a considerably 
later revision (two 14th-century MSS). A 
Low German translation of the Dutch 
Reinke de Vos on the other hand was often 
printed (from 1498); Gottsched's prose 
translation (1752) was utilized by Goethe 
(1794). Doubts have been raised whether 
Mcr Glichezare’ ('the dissembler’) is part 
of the poet’s name. 

Reinhart Fuchs, cd. K. Reissenberger (2nd 
ed. 1908), G. Bacscckc (1925); 

Leitzmann, Reinke de Vosiig^S)* F.P.P. 


Heinrich Julius, Duke of Brunswick 
(•Schloss Hessen i6 X 1564; fPrag^e 3® 
VI 1613), German dramatist. His rnar- 
riage to Elizabeth of Denmark brought him 
into contact with English players at the 
Danish court, whom he invited to Wolfen- 
bQttel in 1593. He engaged the troupe of 
Thomas SackeviUc in 1596. His love of 
display and interest in the arts had already 
led him to attempt dramatic writirig him¬ 
self to contribute to court entertainment. 
His Vincenlius Ladislaus and Von etnem 
ungeratentn Sohn foreshadow baroque 
comedy and tragedy respeotivcly. 

Works, ed. W. L. Holland, in Bibllit. Ver. 
Stuttgart. XXXVI (1855); selected pla>'S, cd. 
J. Tittmann (1880); 


W. nemming, in Dt. Lit. tn Enlw., Sehauspiel 

der WanderbOJine (i93*)- . /ti.i... 

A. Diephold, OraHonet et eptceduu {Hejm- 
itedt, 16x4); F. BrQggetn^n, Vern^ e^ 

Zeitfolge der Dramen %' 

BrdufSekweig (1926); W. Pfiltzenrcither. H. J. 


Heinrich von Freiberg (fl. 1290), Ger¬ 
man poet. Saxon by birth; burgher. For 
a Bohemian noble, Reinmunt v. Lichten- 
burg, he wrote a sequel to Gottfr. v. 
Strassburg’s Tristan, following Eilhart v. 
Oberg and Ulrich v. Turheim for the story. 
It has been found ‘not unworthy’ as a 
sequel; in its own rights it compares well 
with the poetry of 1300. A poem on the 
Legend of the Cross and (doubtfully) nvo 
other works are ascribed to him. 

Ed. A. Bcmt (1906); C. v. Kraus, Studien 
zu II. V. F. (MQnchcner S. B., 1941). 

F.P.P. 

Heinrich von Laufenberg {fi. 1415-58), 
principal German hj'mn-writer of the 15th 
century; Swiss by birth, priest of Freiburg 
i. Br.; also one of many versifiers of the 
Speculum humamx salvatxonis (1437). 

Ph. Wackcrnagel, Das dt. Kirehenlied, II 

(1864)- F-P-P- 

Heinrich von Meissen : see Prauenlob. 

Heinrich von Melk {.fi. 1x60), Austrian 
satirist; lay-brother of Melk abbey (?). 
His poems, Von des tddes gehugede 
{ = memento mori) and the Priesterleben, are 
a fanatical call to repentance. Much of 
the indictment is common form, but he 
paints graphic scenes (a priest and his 
light o’ love counting the takings, for 
example); his references to the stately 
dance, love songs {traUiet) and gallantry 
of the nobility are invaluable. 

R. Heinzcl, H. v. M. (1867; cd. and study); 
c^0\plctc disc in KOrtchner 9 Dt. Hat.^Lit., 
IX. F.P.P. 

Heinrich von Morungen (nr Sanger- 
hausen;JI. 1196-98; -fuzz). Thuringian 
minnesinger; mxnislerialis attested at the 
court of margrave Dietrich of Meissen, the 
later patron of Walthcr v. d. Vogelweide. 
He finally retired to the monastery of St 
Thomas in Leipzig, became something of 
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a legend and usurped the title-r 61 e in the 
ballad of the returning crusader, der edit 
Morin^rr. He wrote, with the exception 
ol one outstanding Tagelied (q.v.), Minne- 
sang only, following the Proven9al rather 
than the German poets, though the in¬ 
fluence of Heinrich v. Veldeke has been 
n<itcd. His influence on Walther is 
certain. He is the most lyrical of the 
minnesinger: for depth and range of feeling, 
imager>' and resourcefulness in verse forms 
he is probably superior to them all. 

Ld. C. V. Kraus (1925); Minnesangs Frith- 
ling, ed. K. Lachmann-C. v. Kraus (1944); 
Oer edtf Moringer, ed. J. Meier {Dt. Lit. m 
Knltc.-Fcihcn, lialladen, 1, 1935); appreciation 
and some translations in NI. F. Richey, Estayt 
un Med. Germ. Love Lyric (1943). F.IMP. 

Heinrich von Miigeln (•MQgcln nr 
O.schatz c. 1320; tJ 372 ). German poet, one 
of the ‘Twelve Masters’ and best known 
for his Meistergesang and fables. Of 
burgher birth, he was court poet to Charles 
iV in Prague and to Rudolf IV of Austria; 
to the former his major work, Der Meide 
Kratiz (1355; based on Alain de Lille's 
Anticlaudianus), is dedicated. Further: 
translations from Valerius Maximus and 
Nicholas of Lyra; Latin and German drafts 
of a Hungarian chronicle. He is a useful 
guide to the state of pre-renaissance 
learning; his style is ornate. 

Dl. Liederdichter, cd. K. Bartsch-W. 
Golthcr (1928); H. Arens-A. HQbncr, 
Fruhe dt. Lyrik (193s); Der Meide Kranz, cd. 
W. Jahr (iyo8). F.P.P. 

Heinrich von Ncustadt {ft. 1312), 
Viennese physician and author of the first 
Germon version of the Htsloria Apollonii, 
enormously extended to include adven¬ 
tures freely derived from the court epic 
and Byzantine tales (with some contempor¬ 
ary satire), and of the devotional Von 
Gottes Zukunft which, starting with Alain 
de Lille’s Anticlaudianus, goes on to adapt 
parts of the Legenda Attrea and, in one MS., 
the Visio Philiberti. 

Werke, cd. S. Singer (1906). F.P.P. 

Heinrich von Ntfrdlingcn {fl. 133a), lay 
preacher in NOrdlingen and (after flight to 
Avignon in 1335) from 1338 in Constance 
and Basel. Translated the revelations 
of Mechthild v. Magdeburg into High 
German and was correspondent and 
adviser of Margarethe Ebner. F.P.P. 

Heinrich von Rugge {fl. 1175-91), 
Swabian minnesinger, ministerialis in the 
seivice of the count palatine of TObingen. 
His Minnesang is conventional. Inter¬ 
esting is his Leich (q.v.) in which commem- 


o) 

oration of the dead (Frederick Barbarossa 
and his fellow-crusaders), a call to the 
Cross and reflections on courtly love enter 
an uneasy alliance. 

Dt. Liederdiehter, ed. K. Barlsch-W. 
Golthcr (1928). F.P.P. 

Heinrich von Veldeke {ft. 1170-90), 
German poet, ministerialis of the counts of 
L002 (Limburg). His Eneide, based on 
the Roman d'Eneas {c. 1160) of an unnamed 
Norman poet, established standards of 
description, characterization, diction and 
verse, besides transmitting a body of 
classical lore. It was ‘lost’ from 1170, 
recovered and completed towards 1190 at 
the Thuringian court. Eneide and Serva- 
tius (a legend—unimportant) come dotvn to 
us in a Middle Rhenish koine. Heinrich’s 
lyrics (in the Limburg dialect ?) are light in 
texture; Gottfried v. Strassburg’s extrava¬ 
gant praise {Tristan 4723 sq.) seems, dis¬ 
concertingly, to cover them too. (See 
Eilhart V. Obbrc.) 

Eneide, cd. O. Bchaghel (1882); Sinte 
Servatius, ed. G. van Es (1948); excerpts from 
Eneit and Serratim complete in KUrsch- 
ner’s Dt. Nat.-Lit., IV, i.—L yrics: Minne- 
sangt FrOhling, ed. K. Lachmann-C. v. Kraus 

(1944)- 

G. Jungbluth, Vntertuchungen zu H. v. V, 
(* 937 : denies him Sertalius ); Th. Frings and 
G. Schicb, Drei V.-Sludien (1947). F.P.P. 

Heinse, Johann Jakob Wilhelm (‘Lange- 
wiesen, Thuringia 16 II 1749; tAschaflfen- 
burg 22 VI 1803), German novelist. 
After studying at Jena and Erfurt Heinse 
was assisted by Gieim and then by Georg 
Jacobi at DUsscldorf. In 1780 he went to 
Italy, returning in 1781. Ardinghello, the 
result of his Italian journey, made him 
famous. After 1786 Heinse, by then a 
Roman Catholic, served the archbishop of 
Mainz. Deeply interested in the ancients 
and in renaissance Italy Heinse wrote with 
passion and penetration, though without 
discipline. His eroticism foreshadows the 
romantics' attitude to women. He trans¬ 
lated Ariosto and Tasso. 

Sinngediehte (1771); Ardinghello und die 
gliickseligen /nxefn (1787 ).—Sdmtlielu Schriften 
(lovols, 1838); IFerAs (xo vols, 1902-26). 

J. Schober, y. y. W. H. Sein Leben und 
seine Werke (1882); E. Utitz, J. J. W. H. und 
die Asihelik *ur Zeit der deutsehen Aufhldruttg 
(1906}; A. Leitzmann, W. H. in Zeugnissen 
seiner Zeitgenossen (1938). H.B.G. 

Heinsius, Daniel (*Ghent 9 I 1580; 
001617 Enngard Rutgers; fLeyden 25 II 
ifiss)* Dutch philologist and poet, professor 
at Leyden. Of his contemporary Euro¬ 
pean fame as a poet and scholar little has 
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survived. His Potfnata (1605) is trash, 
his Latin prose is sometimes clejrant, more 
often however over-ornate. Of his poems 
in Dutch, Lof^sanck van Jesus Christus 
(i6is) deserves to be mentioned as an 
early example of baroque poetry. 

Iambi (1 602); Auriacus (1602); NedetduyUcht 
Potmata O622); Rerum ad Sylvam Duds . . . 
amto lOsg gesSarum historia (1631); Herodes 
Injantidda (1632); Operum historieorum coU 
/ec/io(i673); numerous eds of classical writers. 

D. J. H. Ter Horst, D, //. (i934); W. A. P. 
Smit, De dUhttr Rei ius (1928); Th. Weevers, 
‘The Influence of H. on Two Genres of the 
German Baroque ^ in Jour. Eng. Ger. Philol., 
37 (*938) and " Some Aspects of H.’s Influence 
on the Style of Opitz\ in Mod. Lang. Rev., 
34 (*939)1 G. A. V. Es, Barokke tyriek van 
ProUstantsche dichters (1946); J. E. Sandys, 
History 0/ Classical Scholarship, II (1908); 
E. G. Kern, The Influence of H. and Vossius 
upon French Dramatic History (1949)* 

' J.J.M. 


Heinsius Jr., Nicolaes (*1656; t»7y8), 
Dutch novelist, studied medicine, exiled 
for manslaughter, court physician to 
Christina of Sweden, from 1695 at Kuilen- 
burg, where he published his w'cll«written 
picaresque novel. Den Vermakelijken Avon- 
turier (1695, Ger. tr. I 7 * 4 » Eng. I 730 > 
1729, Ital. (from the French) I 73 *)- 
also adapted Don Clarozel de Gont/ifuos 
(1697) from Du Verdier’s Le Chevali^ 
hipocondriaque. Me was influenced by the 
Spanish and French novels, especially 
Scarron. 

J. H. Schohe, Ben Utterkundige overga^tvorm 
omitreeks 1700 (1912); W. J. C. van 
‘N. H.*, in Dietsche Warandc, VI (1864); 
Jan ten Brink, Dr N. H. Jr., een studte ^ den 
IloUandschen Schelmemoman der { 7 *“ 'f"" 
(1885). A.M.B.W. 


Heinzclin voo Konstanz (c. 1300), Swiss 
author of rhymed disputes on (a) 
and cleric as lovers, (b) ‘The two Johns 
(Baptist and Evangelist)—both incon¬ 
clusive. The so-called ‘ Konstanzer 
Minnclchrc’ (a regula amoris and a more 
personal talc of courtship, in verec), 
formerly attributed to him, is earlier, 
author probably ‘Johann von Konstanz . 

Ed. F. Pfeiffer (1852; ell three wod«). 
Minnel., ed. K. L«ffler (19*7) and F. b. bwert 
(1933). See Heinzclin ‘ Jobarmes v. K.. 
in W. Stammler, Dt. Lit. det MAt, ' 

II (1936). 

Heinzen, Karl (•Grevenbroich. Rhine¬ 
land 22 II 1809; 001839 Louise Henriettc 
Ida Lisette Schiller; fNew York 12 XI 
1880), German-American poet and poU- 
tician. After a stormy pcreonal Md 
political life he settled in New York, where 


he edited Der Pionier (1854-79), as a fiery 
crusader for free thought and reform. 

Gedichle (1841; 3rd cd. 1867): Lustspifle 
(1839); Die preuisische BureaukratU (1844); 
Die Rechte und Stellung der Weiber (1852): 
Thomas Paine (1855); .Mankind the Criminal 
(1864); Erlcbtes (1864-74); Teutscher Radi- 
kalismus in Amerika (4 vols, 1867—79); Lessons 
of a Century (1876).—Prose selections in tr. in 
J. C. Leggc, RJtyme and Resolution in Germany 
(1918). 

O. P. Schinnerer, ' K. H.’, in Jahrbuch 
Deutsch-Am. Hist. Ges. von Illinois, XV (1915); 
C. Wittke, Against the Current, the Life of K. H. 
(1945) and ‘K. H.’s Literarv' Ambitions’, in 
Monatshefte f. dt. Untcrrich’t (Wis., 1945)- 

E.R. 

Hektor. Enno (•Domum 21 XI 1820; 
tNiimbcrg 31 I 1874), East Frisian play¬ 
wright. His comedies, satirizing the 
peasant life of his homeland, are of folk¬ 
lorist interest. Of his occasional lyri« 
the song In Ostfreesland is't an’n beslen is 
best known. 

Harm DulluvUel auf der Burger-Versanim- 
lung (1849); Harm up'n Dorn'mer Markt (2nd 
ed. 1859); Harm Dhlltcutlel un all teat mehr is, 
ed. F. W. van Ness (1906). 

C. Borchling, in Niedcrdt. Jahrb., 28 (1902). 

G.C. 

Hektorovid, Petab {•Stari Grad, Hvar 
1487; ft? IS 72 )> Dalmatian writer, of 
aristocratic family. He translated Ovid 
and composed a number of poems which 
have not survived. He also wrote the 
most original of all contemporary works, 
Ribanje i ribarsko prigovaranje (iSS.S). 
describing an excursion with Dalmatian 
fishermen, in which his renaissance human¬ 
ism comes warmly alive under the touch 
of numerous realistic details of everyday 
life, mingled with idyllic natural descrip¬ 
tions and the inclusion of popular poems. 

S.C. 

HelgcscOf PouL (•Varberg c. r485; -fe. 
1535), Danish theological and historical 
author and pamphleteer. Little is known 
about his early life, except that in 1517 be 
was a monk in the Carmelite order. Him¬ 
self an ecclesiastical reformer he turned 
vehemently against the Lutheran move¬ 
ment and became the chief defender of the 
Roman Catholic church in Denmark. His 
polemic writings are numerous, full of 
violent invectives. Nothing is knowm of 
his later fate, but his historical chronicle, 
the so-called Sktbbykrgnike, was found in a 
Danish church in 1650. 

Skrifter af Paulas Helie (7 vols, 1932-48). 

C Olivarius, De vita el scriptis Pauli Blue 
(1741); L. Schmitt, Der Karmeliter Paulas 
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Hflid (1893); J. O. Andersen, Paulus HelU 
(2 vols, 1936^38); Paul-Erik Hansen, P. H's 
historiske I'orfattcrskab (1943). E.B. 

(H)eliade-Rddulescu9 Ion, pseud, of 
Eliad Ion (•Targovijtc 1802; fBuchurest 
1872), Rumanian writer. His Socictatca 
Litcrara {1827), his Societacea Filarmonica 
(1833) with its training school for dramatic 
art and his daily Curierul Romanese 
(1829-48) with its literary supplement 
Curierul de atnbc sexe (1837-41) helped 
and encouraged many young writers. 
After the 1848 revolution he lived in Paris 
and London, but returned to Bucharest in 
1854. He produced many translations. 
His poetry, except the ballad Sburatorul, 1$ 
poor hut his prose is eloquent in places and 
his satire biting. 

Dm scrieriU lui EUad in prosa pofzU 
(1836); Souvenirs ct impressions d*un proscrit 
(1850); Memoires sur Vhisioire de la rifi^nira^ 
tion rownaine oti sur les tenements de 1848 
(1851); Istoria Romdnilor din Dacia ft Romdnia 
(i86i); Echilibru intre aniitete sou spiritul fi 
materia (1869); Satire ft fabule (1884); Istoria 
critica universola (3 vols, 1893). 

A.V.W. 

Helie, Paulus: see Helcesen, Poul. 

Hcliodorus [ft. 3rd century a.o. ?), Greek 
writer; a native of Emesa in Syria, per- 
haps later bishop of Tricca in Thessaly. 
His Aethiopica or romance of Thcagcncs 
and Chariclcia, the longest of the Greek 
romances, shows considerable psycho¬ 
logical insight and narrative skill. IVIuch 
read by the Byzantines, it was translated 
into many languages in the i6th and 17th 
centuries. 

R. M. Rattenbury, T. W. Lumb and J. 
Maillon, HAiodore, les 6lhiopiques (3 vols, 
tQ35-43; 'vith Fr. tr.); Eng. tr. by T. Under- 
downc (1587), rev. F. A. Wright (1923). 

E. Rohde, Der griechische Roman und seine 
Vorldufer (3rd cd. 19*4; epoch-making ond 
indispensable); R. M. Rattenbury, ^ Hcliodorus 
bishop of Tricca \ in Proc. Leeds Philos. Soc., 
I (1927); E. H. Haight, Essays on Ancient 
Fiction (1936); R. Helm, Der antike Roman 
(1948); B. Lavagnini, Le origini del romanzo 
greco (1921), renr. in Studi sul rotnanzog reco 
(J 9 S^) t V. Hcfti, Zur Erzdhlungstechnik in Hj 
Aethiopica (igso). R.B. 

Hellanicus (•Mityicne c. 480 b.c.; f^nd 
of 5th century B.C.), Greek historian, wrote 
on Greek regional history, Persian history 
and the Trojan War. Particularly im¬ 
portant were his chronological works on 
the priestesses of Hera at Argos and on the 
victors at the Spartan Cameia. He was 
probably used by Thucydides. 


F. Jacoby, Die Fragmente der griechischen 
Historiker, I (1923). 

L. Pearson. Early Ionian Historians (1939): 
F. Jacoby, Atthis (1949). R.B. 

Heller, Yomtob Lipmann (•Wallerstein, 
Bavaria 1579; fCracow 7 IX 1654), 
Hebrew religious writer and poet. His 
main work is a very full commentary on the 
Mishnah (see Jcdah the Prince). He was 
a student of grammar, mathematics and 
philosophy, and an independent spirit who 
dared occasionally to contradict tradition. 
He also wrote a poetic chronicle of the 
1648 Cossack massacres. 

Tosefolh Yomtov (Prague, 1614-17.—Ex¬ 
tract: ' Iqqar T. Y., by Meshullam b. Joel 
Katz, 1790 ).—The Chronicle, ed. S. Bernstein, 
in Se/er ha~Dema‘oth, HI (1924); Me^lath 
Eyvah (ed. with Ger. tr. 1818; autobiography). 

C.R. 

Helmers, Jan Frederik (•Amsterdam 
17 III 1767; coCatharina Wessels; 

26 II 1813), Dutch poet, broker and 
mason; an important figure in the resistance 
movement against the French occupation 
of the Netherlands with his courageous 
publication of De Hollandsche Natie (1812 ; 
French tr. La Nation hoUandaise, A. 
Clavareau, 1825) in which genuine patriot¬ 
ism is expressed in false metaphors and 
rhetorics. He also wrote the drama Dino- 
macM (1798). 

Verse: Socrates (1790); Gedichten (2 vols, 
1809-10); Nagelalen Gedichten (2 vols, 1815). 

C. Busken Huet, ‘De School van Bellamy’, 
in Litterorische Fantasiin en Kritieken, 24; 
J. Koopmans, in De Nieuwe Toalgids, 8 
(1913); E. Ro^c, La censure hoUandaise pen¬ 
dant la dominationfranfoise (1923); J. Haanljes, 
in De Nieuwe Taalgids, 41 (1946). J.W.W. 

Helmold of Bosau (•<:. 1125; fc. 1177), 
German chronicler. As priest in Bosau 
(Holstein) he wrote his Crortica Slavorum 
(ed. B. Schmeidler, 1909), one of the most 
important historical works of his time, 
especially for the expansion against the 
Slavs. F.J.E.R. 

Helps, Sir Arthur (•Streatham lo VII 
1813; coBissel Fuller; fLondon 7 III 
1875), English man of letters, editor of 
Queen Victoria’s Highland Jottmal, who 
attempted history, drama, fiction and 
mildly reflective works on social questions. 

Thoughts in Cloister and Crotod (1835): 
Friends in Council (1847); Conquerors of the 
New World (a vols, 1848); Realmah (1868); 
Correspondence, ed. E. A. Helps (1917). 

R.M.H. 

Helv^tius, Claudb-Adrien (•Paris I 
17*55 tParis 26 XII 1771), French 
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philosophical writer. A wealthy financial 
ofHciah he supported Diderot in the 
publication of Encyclopidie^ to which 
he contributed articles. He applied Con« 
diliac's philosophy of sensationalism to 
sociology and saw enlightened self-interest 
as the basis of society. 

De Vesprit (1758); De Vhomme (1772); Le 
BonJieur (pocm» 1772 ).—(Euvres (14 vols, 
1795); Les plus belles pages d*Helvitius (1909). 

A. Keim, //. (Paris, 19^); R. Mondolfo, 
teori morali e politiehe di C. A. H. (Bologna, 
1924). G.B. 


Hemachandra (^Gujarat a.d. 1088), the 
greatest of all the early Jain writers, was a 
grammarian, a writer on poetics and ethics, 
and author of a long poem on the lives of 
the 63 leading men of the Jain faith. He 
was a minister of the Gujarati monarch 
Jayasinha Siddharaja (a.d. 1094-1143) and 
converted his successor, Kumarapala. He 
is largely responsible for the fact that 
Gujarat is a stronghold of Jainism today. 

H. Jacobi, * Jainism^, in Hastings. Encycto^ 
paedia of Religion and Ethics. H-G.R. 

Hemans^ Felicia Dorothea, ndc Browne 
(•Liverpool 25 IX 1793 5 Alfred 

Hemans; ^ 1835), English 

poet. A writer of great facility, she 
achieved wide popularity for her narrative 
poems, lyrics and hymns; her admirers in¬ 
cluded Wordsworth and Frciligrath. 

The Siege of Valencia (1823); Vespers of 
Palermo^ a tragedy (1823); The F^est Sane- 
tuary and other poems (1825)5 ^cords 0/ 
Woman (with other poems, 1828); Songs of 
Affections (1830).—IFerAx (with a memoir by 
her sister, 7 vols, 1839); Poetical IFerfa, ed. 
W. M Rossetti (1873; repr. r9i4)* I'**** 


Hcming, or Hexnmiisgc, William (•^n- 
don 1602; tb«twccn 1637 
English poet and dramatist, cduwted at 
Westminster and Christ Church, Oxford. 
HU comedy, The Coursing of the Hare 
(acted 1632-33), was burnt by Warburton s 
cook. Heming’s couplets in rus Elegy are 
often wittily competent. 

Plays: The Fatal Contract (1653). O- 
Jungc (291a); The Jesus Tragedy (1662). 

H. A. Khn, Bang, XL (1913)—V^B: 

Tinu Poets, ed. J. J. Parry, m Jour. Eng. ^r. 
Philol., XIX (1920); Elegy on Randolphs 
Finger, ed. G. C. Moore Simth (*9*3^ 


Hemlngburgh, Waltbr de (fl. . 1300). 
English chronicler, was wb-pnor a 
Giabum, Yorkshire. His C^omeon * 
Gestis Regum Angliae comM down to the 
end of the reign of Edward I. 

Ed. H. C. Hamilton (a voU, r 


Hemmingsen, Niels (•Lolland? 1513: 
X11547?, 001552 Marine Madsdatter, 

001583 Birgittc Lauridsdattcr; fRoskilde 
23 V r6oo), Danish thcolo^cal author. 
.A pupil of NIelanchthon at Wittenberg, he 
returned to Denmark in 15+2, became a 
professor and, in 1572, vice-chancellor 
of Copenhagen university. His WTitings 
include a number of dogmatic Lutheran 
works in both Latin and Danish. During 
the Lutheran heresy hunt Hemmingsen, 
himself the leading Lutheran authority, 
was accused of crj’pto-Calvinism and dis¬ 
charged. 

De melhodis (1555); Enehiridion theologieum 
{1557); Catechismi qtueslionet (1560); Liffse^u 
Vev (1570); Pastor (1562); De lege natttra 
(1572); Poslilla (1561); Demonslratio (1571); 
Syntagma (1574). 

J. H. Paulli, Dr. N. H.’s PastoraWuologie 
(1851). E.B. 

H6moiit Louis (•Brest, France 12 X 1880; 
tChapleau. Ont. 8 VII i9«3). French 
novelist, chiefly known for his great contri¬ 
bution to the literature of French Canada 
in his novel Maria Chapdelaine. Although 
he spent only 18 months in Canada, he 
succeeded in this work in capturing the 
essence of the life and aspirations of the 
habitant and tUf/richeur (the clearer of new 
land in forested areas of Quebec). Origin¬ 
ally published serially in Le Temps of 
Paris in Jan.-Fcb. 1914. the novel im¬ 
mediately attracted attention in Canada 
and its influence in Canada has been im¬ 
mense, not least in its demonstration that 
the simple rural life of Quebec could 
provide material for an excellent work of 
art by a powerful creative mind of ‘old 
France’. 

Lizxie Blakeston (1908); Maria Chapdelaine, 
ed. with pref. by E. Bontronc and L. de 
Montigny (1916), tr. W. H. Blake (19*6), A. 

Macphail (19*7)- ^ y 

C. Le Goffic, L* Botulur Canadten-Jranfots 
(1928); A. McAndrew, L. H., sa vie et son 
<ruCTe(i936); L. de Montigny, La Riv^he 
de Maria Chapdelaine (i937)- B.K.S. 

Hemstcrhuis> Francis (•Franeker 
27 XII 1721; tThe Hague 7 VII 1790), 
Dutch philosopher and essayist; clerk to 
the ‘ Raad van State ’ (Council of State), a 
friend of princess GalHtzin from 1774 and 
through her acquainted with Goethe, 
Hamann, Jacobi and others. He was a 
philosopher of international standing who 
expressed his thoughts in fascinating 
di^ogues. 

Lettre sur Us disirs (1770); Leitre tur Vhonwie 
et tes rapporu (1772); SophyU ou de la phtlo^ 
sophie (1778); ArisUe ou de la divtmtl (i779): 



HENDRIK VAN GENT (loi 

Lettre tie DiocUs a Diotime svr I’aihnsmeiiyHt). 
— Qiui-res (3 vols, 1846-50). 

R. C. Bakhuizcn v. d. Brink, in Studiin en 
Schetscn. 2; L. Brummcl, F. H . {1925); J- E. 
Poritzky, /•’. II. (1926) ; J. Romein, in Erjlaters 
%'nn onze beschitxitig, 3; E. Brummcl, in 
Alficmccn Mcdcrl. Tijdschr. v. Wijsbesccrte, 
34(1940). J-W.W. 

Hendrik van Gent (•Ghent c. 1217; 
fDoomik ? 1293), Dutch philosopher, 

became canon at Doomik in 1267, arch¬ 
deacon of Bruges in 1276 and of Doomik in 
1278. From 1277 he taught theology at 
Paris. His main works are Quodlibeta 
(1518) and Summa theologiae (1520); he 
also wrote commentaries on Aristotle’s 
Physica and Aletaphytica. In the contro¬ 
versy benvecn Aristotelianism and Augus- 
tinism he sided with the latter. A man of 
great authority in his own lifetime, he was 
already completely forgotten by the early 
14th cennity; neither could the interest 
the 17th-century Servites took in his 
writings revive them. 

Phil. Iripartitis doctrinarum et rationum, cd. 
Angelus Ventura (1701). 

H. RQssmann, Zur Ideenlehre der Hoeh- 
tcholaslik (1938); J. Paulus, H. de G. (1938); 
K. Dwyer, Die Wissenschaftslehre H.t v. G. 
(i 933 )‘. Braun, Die Erkenntnislehre H.t v, 
G. (1916); H. Schocllgcn, Das Problem der 
Willem/reifieil bet H. v. G. (19*7); P- Bayer- 
schmidt. Die Seins- und Formmetaphysik bei 
II. V. G. (i 94 i)- J.J.M. 

Henjd, pseud, of Yoshimine no Mvnesada 
(•816; fKyoto 3 II 890), Japanese poet. 

Eng. tr. of selected poems in A. Miyamori, 
Masterpieces of Japanese Poetry, I (1936). 

Iv.B.C. 

Henley, William Ernest (•Gloucester 
23 VIII 1849; C01878 Anna Boyle; 

fWoking II VT 1903), English poet, critic 
and dramatist whose fervid temperament 
coloured both his provocative incisive 
criticism and his impressionist, technically 
accomplished poetry. 

Plays (with R. L. Stevenson) t Deacon 
Brodie (1890); Admiral Guinea (1892); Beau 
Atutin (1897).— Book of Verses (1888); For 
England’s Sake (1900); In Hospital (1903),— 
Criticism; Views and Ret-iews (i8go); essay 
in centenary ed. of Burns (1901). — Works (7 
volt, IQO8). 

L. C. Comford, W. E. H. (1913). 

R.M.H. 

Hennebo, Robert (*Leiden 1685; -fibid. 
1737), Dutch poet, soldier, iimkeeper, 
speculator and actor, wrote better bur¬ 
lesque verse than his contemporaries. 

Klagte van Jacob Veenkuise (17x6); Idem en 
De Lof der Jenever (1723); Vernamelde dicht- 
toerken J.W.W. 


4] 

Henri d’Andely, 13th-century French 
poet. Learned and witty, he wrote three 
satirical works that survive, notably the 
short Leti d'Aristote. He eulogi2ed the 
deceased scholar Philip of Paris, sumamed 
the Chancellor (tt236). 

Works, ed. A. Heron (i88t); Dit du 
Chancelier Philippe, ed. P. Meyer, in Romania, 

1 (1872); Battle of the Seven Arts, ed. L. J. 
Pactow (1914); Lai d'Aristote, ed. M. Del- 
bouilie (1951). M.F.L. 

Henri de Mondeville (fl- f- U®®). 
French writer. Surgeon to Philip IV and 
Louis X, he taught at Paris and Mont¬ 
pellier and began in 1306 the first system¬ 
atic treatise on surgery to be written in 
France. The French translation (13*4) 
of the Chirurgia is of considerable philo¬ 
logical interest (ed. A. Bos, 1897-98). 

F.W. 

Henry Vlll, king of England (•Green¬ 
wich 28 VI 1491; tWestminster 28 I 1547). 
Carefully educated, by Skelton among 
others, he encouraged lyric verse in which 
he had a good talent. One of his Latin 
prose books, Assertio septeni sacratnentorum 
(1521), earned him the papal title of Fidei 
Defensor. 

Miscellaneous Writings (Golden Cockerel 
Press, I924). B.LJ. 

Henry, Matthew (•Iscoyd, Flintshire 18 
X 1662; CO1687 Katherine Hardware, 
001690 Mary Warburton; tNantwich 22 
VI 1714), English nonconformist divine 
and Bible commentator, whose Exposition 
was hailed by all denominations os a 
service to theological studies. 

Exposition of Old and Neto Testaments (5 
vols, 1708-10); Miscellaneous Writings (with 
memoir, 1809 ).—Collected Works (1726). 

Sir j. B. Williams, Afef«oi>i (extensive use of 
diaries, 1865); W. Tong, Account of Lift of 
M. H. (1716). R.M.H. 

Henry, 0 [liver], pseud, of William 
Sydney Porter (•Greensboro, N.C. ii IX 
1862; 001887 Athol Estes, 001907 Saw 
Coleman; fNew York 5 VI 1910), Ameri¬ 
can short-story writer. Accused of em¬ 
bezzling funds in the Texas bank where he 
had been teller, he fled to Central and 
South America. When he returned, he 
served three years in the penitentiap^S 
there he began writing the stories which 
later became so popular. During his 
short lifetime he dashed off for various 
newspapers over 600 stories, combining 
buoyancy, humour, irony and wit with his 
famous trick ending. 

Cabbages and Kings (1904); The Four 
Million (1906); The Trimmed Lamp (190?) 
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Heart of the IVest (1907); The Voice of the City 
(1908); Hoads of Destiny (1909); HoUittg Stones 
(1912); Waifs astd Strays (1917 ).—The Com¬ 
plete Works of O. H. (1937); Best Short Stories 

of O. //. (1945)- 

C. A. Smith, O. H, Biography (1916); S. 
Leacock, The Amazing Genius of O. H. {1916); 
R. H. Davis and A. B. Nlauhce, The CaUph of 
Bagdad (i 93 »)- H.L.C. 

Henry of Avranches (fc. 1262), court 
poet, also knoum as Archpoet and as 
Master Henr>' the Versifier. He was 
associated with John and Henry III of 
England and the emperor Otto IV and is 
found in England, Germany, Italy and 
France. His miscellaneous poems range 
from lives of saints (such as Guthlac and 
Francis) to poems addressed to various 
patrons. 

J. C. Cox and J. P. Heironitnus, The Shorter 
iMtin Poems of Master H» of A, relating to 
England (193s; with biblio.). F.J.E.R. 

Henry of Huntingdon (*1084 ?; fxxss), 
archdeacon; author (several recensions 
1x30-1 X54) of a Latin chronicle of English 
histor>' (55 B«c.*A.D. 1x54) and misceL 
laneous works. 

Historia Anglorum, cd. T. Arnold (1879); 
Eng. tr. T. Forester {1853). R.VV.B. 

Henry of Settimello^ 12th-century 
Italian poet. His learning and his ability 
in rhetorical composition were such that 
the bishops of both Florence and Volteira 
made him their chancellors. His sudden 
and mysterious dismissal from both posts 
inspired him to compose between x 192 and 
XI94 a long complaint against fortune and 
eulogy of philosophy after the manner of 
Ovid and Boethius. 

Enrico da, Seitimello: EJegia^ cd. Cre- 
maschi (1949). 

H* R. Patch, The Goddess Fortuna (1927); 
K. Strcckcr, * Hcnricus Scptimcllcnsis \ in 
Studi Medieval! (1929); N. Cofifari^ ^Fortune 
and Fate in the EUgia\ In Romanic Review, 
39 (1938). R.R.R. 

Henryaon^ Robert {ft. 1475), Scottish 
poet; schoolmaster at Dunfermline. Like 
Chaucer, Henxyson is a verse rhetorician 
and a maatcr of bcast-fable; but in both his 
continuatioD of Chaucer’s Troilus and 
Cristyde and hia FabillU^ the natural 
settings, the macabre, the whimsical hum^ 
our and the spirit are distinctively Scots. 
Less versatile and volatile than Dimbar, 
Henryson is a finished stylist within the 
lirnitations of hia verse genres. In The 
Testament of Cresseid, noble sentiment md 
pathos transcend the traditional rhetoric^ 
terms in which he works; in the Fabiilist 


well-worn tales arc brought to fresh, comic 
and dramatic life, Henr>’son's fine sense 
of fomi is apparent alike in the Testament 
and the short, beautifully turned pastoureUe 
Roberte and Makyrtc, 

Orpheus and Eurydice, in Chepman and 
Myllar, 7 'he Porteous of Soblmes (1508); 
The MoraU Fabillis of Esope, compylit in 
eloquent, ^ ornate ScoUis meter (1571 ; 1577); 
The Testament of Cresseid (1593 ; pr. earlier m 
Thyrme’s Chaucer, 1532); Hohene and Makyne, 
in Ramsay's Ever Green (1724).— Poems and 
Fables^ ed. David Laing (i865)» cd. G. 
Gregory Smith (3 voh, 1906-14), ed. H. 
Har>*cy Wood (1933). 

J. IVI. Ross, Early Scottish History and 
Literature (1884); T. F. Henderson, Scottish 
Vernacular Literature (1898}; M. \V. Steams, 
R. H, (1949; rev. J. Kinsley, in Medium 
Ae%'um, 1949). J.K. 

Henty, Georcb Alfred (•Trumpington 
8 XII 1832; 0C1853 Elizabeth Finucane; 
tWeymouth Harbour 16 XI 1902), Eng¬ 
lish UTiter of boys’ books of adventure, 
often with a historical basis. 

The Cat of Bubastes (1889); One of the eSth: 
a Tale of Waterloo (1889); A Jacobite Exile 
(1894); With Roberts to Pretoria (1902). 

G. ManviJIe Fcnn, G. A. H. (r907). 

R.M.H. 

Heraclides Pondcus (•c. 390; + 310 b.c.). 
Greek philosopher, a pupil of Plato. He 
contributed to cosmology and astronomy 
and a great number of other subjects. Hi.s 
literary* skill tvas praised in antiquity, but 
very few fragments now sun'ive. 

C. and T. Muller, Fragmtntn Hist. Grace., 
II (1841-70}. 

T. 6ompcr7, Greek Thinkers, I, IV (1901 — 
12); Sir Thomas Heath, Aristarchus of Samos 
(I 9 I 3 )* D.J.F. 

Heraclitus of Ephesus in Ionia { fl . e . 
500 D.C.), Greek philosopher, nicknamed 
* the I^rk Anaximander and other 
lonians sought to understand the changing 
universe by finding its original stuff: 
Heraclitus found a basis for knowledge in 
the fact of change itself. Nature is seen 
as a process of cyclical transformation of 
fire into other substances, and the task of 
man is to understand the moral order diat 
governs the transformations—an order 
which is eternal and ^common to all’. 
The su living fragments of his work are 
oracular and obscure. His influence was 
greet, particularly on Plato and the Stoics. 

H. Diels, Die Frogmente der Vorsokratiker^ I 
(6th ed. 1952). 

J. Burnet, Early Greek Philosophy (4th ed. 
1945; with tr.); O. A. Gigon, Uniersuehtmgen 
MU H. (X035) \ 'V. Jaeger, Theology of the Early 
Greek Philosophers (1947). D.J .F. 
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Heraud, John Abraham (•Holbom 5 VII hopes of worldly preferment and ex- 


1799; CO 1823 Ann Haddam; tL<^ndon 20 
III 1887), English poet and dramatist, 
author of two grandiose epics, some trage¬ 
dies and lesser poems, and dramatic critic 
of The Quarterly. 

Vehsf: Tottenham (1820); Descent into Hell 
(1830); Judgment of the Flood (1834).— 
Play: Videna: a tragedy (1854). 

E. Hcraud, I^Iemoirs o/y. A. H, (1S98). 

R.M.H. 

H6raut Berry (Le): sec Le Bouvier, 
Gilles. 

Herbert, Edward, ist Lord Herbert of 
Cherbury (•Eyton, Salop 3 III 1582/3; 
ooOxford ? Mary Herbert 28 II 1598/9; 
+London 5 VIII 1648), English courtier, 
diplomat, philosopher, poet, historian and 
autobiographer. At University College, 
Oxford from 1595 to 1600, Herbert was 
created K.B. at James Ts coronation, be¬ 
came sheriff of Montgomcry'shire (1605), 
frequented court, was in the company of 
Jonson and the wits, spent much time on 
the continent and was created Baron Her¬ 
bert in 1629. Believing only in toleration, 
Herbert could not take sides whole¬ 
heartedly in the civil war, for which his 
reputation has suffered. Surrendering 
Montgomery Castle (1644), he submitted 
to Parliament (1645) and received a pension. 
The simple structure and diction of his 
verse comes from great concentration and 
skill. Herbert has been regarded chiefly 
as the originator of English deism, though 
he insists on the validity of revelation. 

BX.J. 

Occasional Verses (1665); Poewu, cd. J. C. 
Collins (1881), cd. G. C. Moore Smith (1923); 
Autobiography (1764), cd. Sir S. Lee (1886); 
The Life and Reigne of King Henry the Eighth 

(1649)- 

C. Guttle, E. Lord H. von C. (1897); B. 
Willey, ‘Lord H. of C.*, I^says and Studies 
(1942); J. H. Hanford, ‘Lord H. C. and his 
son', Hunt. Lib. Quart. (1942); H. R. 
Hutcheson, Lord //. of Cherbtay's * De Reli^ 
gione Laid* (1944). J.R.B. 

Herbert^ George (•Montgomery 3 IV 
1593; coEdington 5 III 1628/9 
Danvers; fBemerton 1 III 1632/3), English 
poet and divine, brother of Lord Herbert 
of Cherbury, who distinguished himself 
at Westminster School and at Trinity Col¬ 
lege, Cambridge. He became a fellow 
(1616), prelector of rhetoric (t6i8), and 
public orator to the University during the 
years 1620-27. He seems to have retired 
to the Chelsea house of his step-father, Sir 
John Danvers, late in 1625, becoming or¬ 
dained deacon in 1626. Abandoning his 


pericncing a sincere conversion, he lived 
with relations and friends, among them 
Nicholas Ferrar, until he was appointed 
rector of Fulston St Peter’s with Bemerton, 
Wilts (26 IV 1630) and ordained priest. 
Here for the last three years of hjs life 
Herbert lived piously, repolishing his verse, 
mitigating the extravagance of his conceits 
and ensuring that what might have begun 
as metrical experiment became a justifiable 
organic expression of a sincere purpose. 
He wrote like an excellent classical scholar, 
inspired, in English, clear, majcstical and 
economical, combining a strength like 
Milton’s, a bite like Dryden’s, with the 
tension of the metaphysical sonnet and the 
felicities of Elizabethan lyrists. B.LJ. 

The Temple (1633), cd. A. B. Crosart (1891), 
cd. F. Mcyncll (1927); Works, cd, W, Picker¬ 
ing and S. T. Coleridge (2 vols, 1835-36); The 
Complete Works, cd. A. B. Grosart (3 voU, 
1874); The English Works, cd. G. H. Palmer 
(3 vols, 1905-07), ed. F. E. Hutchinson (1941). 

I. Walton, Life (1670); N. Ferrar, Ttoo 
Lives, cd. J. E. B. Mayor(1855); G. H. Palmer, 
A Herbert Bibliography (1911); J. Bennett, 
Fotsr Metaphysical Poets (1934); F. E. 
Hutchinson, *G. H.’, in I7(h century Studies 
(1938); L. C. Knights, ‘G. H.’, in Scouting 
(1944); M. M. Mahood, Poetry and Humanism 
(1950). J.R.B. 

Herbert^ Mary, Countess of Pembroke 
(•Penshurst? c, 1555?; «>VI 1577 Henry 
Herbert; tCrosby Hall 25 IX 1621), 
English poet, a patron of literature at her 
husband’s seat, Wilton, who shared a 
metrical translation of the Psalms with her 
brother, Sir Philip Sidney, and revised his 
Arcadia, written for her (1593 and 1599). 
She translated Gamier^s Antonie (1592); 
her Lay of Clorinda was attributed to 
Spenser. 

The PsaJms of David (Nos 44-150), cd. A. 
Feuillerat, Sidney's Works, III (1923).— 
Translations: The Discourse of Life and 
Death (Momay, 1592); Tlte Trogedie of 
Antonie, cd. A. Luce (1897). 

F. B. Young, Mary Sidney (1912) 

B.L.J. 

Herbert le Due db Dammartin (J?. 
1180-87), French epic poet, author of 
Foulque de CamftV, a continuation of the 
Aliscans story, with a love affair between 
Foulque and the Saracen princess Anfelise 
and a siege of Candie forming the central 
action. A later addition in alexandrines 
relates an attack on Babylon (i.e. Cairo) by 
the Christians and Foulque’s erstwhile 
adversary lliibaut, 

Foulque de Candie, cd. O. Schultz-Gon 
(3 vols, 1909-36). F,W. 
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Herbert von Fritzlar ifi. 1210-17), 
Hessian cleric responsible for the first 
German adaptation of Benoit de Sainte 
Maure’s Raman de Trate^ written for land* 
grave Hermann of Thuringia (ti2i7). 
The influence of Gottfried von Strassburg 
on style and characterization is evident. 
Contemporaries do not mention him; 
there arc few MSS (see Konrad v. 
WOrzbubg). 

Only cd. G. K. Frommann (1837); 
meagre excerpts but full analysis in J. KOrsch- 
ner, Dt. Nat.^Lit., IV, i. 

G. Ehrismann, Gesch, d. dt Lit. .. . des MAs 
(II 2 i, 1927) with a surv'cy of European 
versions of the tale of Troy to about 1500; 
H. Menhardt, in W. Stamm ler, Dt. Lit. d. 
Mittelalters, VerfosserUxikon^ 11 (1936; full 
account and reference to H.*s possible author¬ 
ship of a Pilatus). F.P.P. 

Herckmans, Elias (^Amsterdam 1596; 
tRecife 1644), Dutch poet and seafarer* 
His poetry is influenced by Huygens; he 
wrote historical plays and a long poem» 
Der Zeevaert Lof (1634), illustrated with 
etchings (one by Rembrandt), 

Slack in VUtanderen (1624); Tyrus belegt^^ 
ringhe en ondergang door de laatste veroverittghe 
van Alexander de Crooie (2627). 

J. A. Worp, ‘E. H.*, in Oud-Holland, XI 
(1893), AM.B.W* 

Herculano dc Carvallio e Arau|o» 
Alexandre (^Lisbon 28 III 1810; fVal de 
Lobos 13 IX 2 877)» Portuguese novelist, 
poet and historian; a militant liberal; 
director of the Ajuda library; editor of O 
Panorama, A man of high integrity and 
independence of judgment, Herculano was 
one of the greatest and most influential 
intellectual figures in i9th*century Portu¬ 
gal, A scrupulous scholar in his histories 
and in his editions of medieval Portuguese 
texts {Portugaiiae Manumenta Historical 
2856-73), he had earlier excelled in the 
historic^ novel. In all his writings he 
stands out as one of the supreme masters of 
modem Portuguese prose. 

Verse: A harpa do crente (1838); Poetias 
(1850)^— Novels : O bobo (1843); O monasHcort; 
Eurico, 0 presHtero (1844); O monge de Osier 
(1848); Lendas e narrativas (2851).— History: 
Histdna de Portugal (4 vols, 1846-1853); 
Histdria da origem e establecimento da inqtdsifdo 
em Portugal (3 vols, 1854-59).— Opuseulos 
(i^2-x9o8 ).—Obras completas (33 voU, n,d.). 

C, Portugal ^beiro, A. H., a tua vida e a 
tua obra (2933); V. Ncm<*io, A mocidade de H. 
(*937); A- J. Saraiva, H. e o liberalismo em 
Portiial(j94p). T.P.W. 

Herder^ Johann GormuED (^Mohrungen 
(E. Prussia) 25 VIII1744; «)1773 Caroline 
Flachsland; fWeimdr 18 XII 2803)1 


German critic. ,\ftcr studying theolog>' 
at Konigsberg Herder became a pastor in 
Riga. His Fragmente with their evolution¬ 
ary' view of literature caused a stir. In 
1769 he resigned and travelled to France 
by sea. His Journal of this voyage is a 
fascinating document of the man and his 
mind. In Strasbourg he met Goethe 
(Sept. 1770), whose mind he greatly 
stimulated by his fertile ideas. In 2771 
he became court chaplain at Buckeburg. 
His essa>'s Von dcutscher Art und Kunst 
influenced the ‘Sturm und Drang*. In 
1776, through Goethe’s mediation, Herder 
was made court chaplain and superin¬ 
tendent in Weimar. Mere he spent the 
rest of his life (apart from a journey to Italy 
in 2788), at variance with Goethe at first 
and in close harmony with him from 1783 
to 1790, when a serious breach occurred. 
In his last years he waged an unsuccessful 
campaign against Kant’s philosophy. 

Herder’s earlier works considerably in¬ 
fluenced his contemporaries and his later 
writings, though less immediately success¬ 
ful, had far-reaching effects, A critic of 
perception with a sense of continuity and 
perspective, he formulated the view that 
history is a process resembling organic 
growth. 

Verse; Der Cid (1803).— Drama: Brutus 
(1774).— Anthologies : Volkslieder (1778; 
title since 2nd ed. Stimmen der V6lk^ in 
Liedem, 2807); Lieder der Lithe (1778).— 
Various: Vber die neuere deutsche Literatur 
{Fragmente) (1767); Kritische Walder (3 vols, 
2769); Abhandlung iiber den Ursprung der 
Sprache (1772); Von deutseker Art und Kunst 
(2773); Orsa^en des gerunkenen Cesekmacks 
(1775); Alteste Urkunde des menschliehen 
Ceschlechts (2 vols, 1774—76); Auch tine 
Philosophie der Ceschichte xur Bildung der 
Mtmcfdieil (1774); Vom Geist der ebrdischen 
Poesie (1782); Ideen zur Philosophie der 
Ceschichte der Menschheit (4 vols, 1784-91); 
Adrastea (6 vols, 1802-03).— Sdmtliche Werke 
(45 vols, 1805-20), ed. B. Suphan (33 vols, 

2877-1923)* 

Karoline Herder, Erirmerxengen aus dem 
Leben Herders (2 vols, 2820); E. G, von 
Herder, J. G. v. Herders Lebensbild (6 vols, 
1846); R. Haym, H. (2 vols, 2880-85); 
KOhnemann, Herders Leierf’(2nd edn. 1912); 
H. Mcycr-Bcnfcy, H. und Kant (1904); C, 
Siegel, H. als Philosoph (1907); A. Bossart, 
H,, sa vie et son oeuvre (29x6); G. Weber, 
if, und das Drama (1922); T. Litt, Kant und 
H* als Deuter der geistigen Welt (1930); A, 
Gillies, ‘H. und Ossian’, in Neue Forschung, 
29 (2933)5 B* V. Wiese, H. (2939); A. Gloss, 
‘Wurzeln der Roniantik im Rcifeschaffen 
Herders*, in Helicon, 3 ( 294^)5 H. Reistger, 
H»: Selbsizeugrtme und Derichte (1942); 
J* W. Eason, //» in Germany (2945); A. Gillies, 
H. (2945). H.B.G. 
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Heredia, Josf; Mar/a de (•Santiago de 
Cuba 31 XII 1803; +Mexico City 7 V 
>830). Cuban poet, 'rhoiigh a national 
hero, he spent most of his literary life in 
Mexico and the U.S.A. He is usually 
grouped with Bello and Olmcdo but is 
nearer romanticism than they. In form, 
he is frequently nco-cIassical, and his 
strong moralizing strain also recalls the 
18th-century outlook which survived 
longer in the Spanish-speaking world. 
Nevertheless in his best-known poems (En 
el teocalli de Cholula, Himno at sol and, 
above all, Nidgara), there is a distinctly 
romantic stamp, marked by a slightly 
extravagant diction. Heredia’s extreme 
sensibility is not always adequately repre¬ 
sented by his bold but not altogether 
convincing imagery. 

Poesios (New York, 1825; and many sub¬ 
sequent cds; inc. The Odes of Bello, Olmedo 
and Heredia), cd. E. C. Hills (N.Y. and London, 
lyao).—Translations: Selections from the 
Poems of Don J. M. H. . . by J. Kennedy, 
(La Habana, 1844). E.Sa. 

Heredia, Jos^ Maria de (•Fortuna 
Cayafire, Cuba 22 XI 1842; tBourdonnd 
3 X 1905), French poet. Heredia’s father 
was Spanish, his mother French. He 
studied at the Ecole dcs Chartes and was 
librarian at the Arsenal. He was a friend 
of Leconte de Lisle and the outstanding 
exponent of the pamassian theory of 
poetry. The whole of his published out¬ 
put is contained in Les Trophdes, a volume 
of 118 sonnets and a few longer pieces 
(1893). He was a master of the sonnet, 
which he concciv'ed as a highly wrought 
miniature, brilliantly coloured and techni¬ 
cally impeccable. His poetry is marked by 
u wealth of detailed erudition, and a rare 
feeling for the civilizations of the past and 
for landscape. 

A. Fontaines, J. A/, de H. (1905); E. 
Lnngcvin, 7 - Af. de H., Hudes et sourees (1907 ); 
M. Ibrovac, J. M. de H., La vie et I'amvre and 
Les sources des Trophies (2 vols, 1923)* 

M.G.; J.P.R. 

Hcrger: sec Spbrvogel. 

Herman the Lame (*1013; IX 1054), 
German scholar, was the son of Count 
Wolferad of Alshausen and a monk of 
Ruichenau. His chief work was a chron¬ 
icle to the year 1054, but he also wrote 
didactic poetry, hymns, a martyrology and 
treatises on the Astrolabe. 

Mignc, Pair. ImL, 143; Alusiea, ed. H. 
Elicnwood (1936). R.R.R. 

Hermes, Johann Timothbus (•Petznick 
(Pomerania) 31 V 1738; fBreslau 24 VII 
1821), German novelist. Hermes was a 


pastor, a teacher, then an army chaplain 
before settling as professor of theology at 
Breslau. He imitated the novels of 
Richardson and Fielding, achieving his 
chief success with the sentimental yet 
realistic Sophiens Retse. 

Miss Fanny Wilkes (2 vols, 1766); Sophiens 
Reise von Memel naeh Sachsen (5 vols, 1769- 
73); Far TSchter edler Herkunft (3 vols, 1787)*. 
Fur Ellern und Ehelustige (5 vols, 1789); i 4 nne 
Winterfeld (1801). 

G. Hoffmann, 7 - P- W- (1911): K. Muskalla, 
Die Romane von H. (1912). H.B.G. 

Hermes Trismeglstus, fictitious 
divine author of a body of religious 
writings in Greek, dating in their present 
form from the second half of the 3rd 
century a.d. With their strange jumble of 
vulgarized platonism, traditional poly¬ 
theism, Eg)T>tian theology, Babylonian 
astrology, and the quest for personal 
salvation, the texts reveal to us the back¬ 
ground of popular religion against which 
nco-platonism and Christianity grew. 

A. D. Nock and A. J. Festugiire, Hermis 
Trismegiste (2 vols, 194s); W. Gundcl, Neue 
astrologisehe Texte des H. T. (Abh. bayer. Ak. 
N.F. 12, 1936); W. Scott, Hermetica (4 vols, 
1924-36; text, Eng. tr. and comm.). 

J. Kroll, Die Lehren des H. T. (1914); G. 
Hcinrici, Die Hermesmystih und das Neut 
Testament (1918); F. Brfluninger, Unter- 
suchungen zu den Schriften des H. T. (1926): 
R. Reitzenstein, Die hellenistischen Myslerien- 
religionen (3rd ed. 1927); J. Geffcken, Der 
Ausgang des grieehisch-rdmisehen Heidentums 
(znded. 1929); H. Grtssmann, Dieorietitaluchen 
Religionen im hellenistisch-rumischen Zeitaller 
(1930); C. H. Dodd, The Bible and the Greeks 
(1935); A. J. Fcitugibre, La revelation d’Hermis 
Trismegiste (2 vols, 1944-49); F. Cumont, 
Lux Perpetua (i 949 )- B.B. 

Hem&ndez, Jos6 (•Pueyrreddn 10 XI 
1834; fnr Buenos Aires 1894), the chief 
poet of gaucho literature (q.v.). Hemin- 
dez had first-hand experience of life on 
the «lono <25 and created his gauehos out of 
real understanding of the type. His two 
long narrative and reflective poems re¬ 
produce (without sentimental idealization) 
the rough nobility of a fast-disappearing 
type wluch had its roots in the colonial 
origins of Argentinian nationality and was 
the symbol of the old population con¬ 
trasted with the new immigrant. This 
nostalgic note is reflected in the pathetic 
story of Martin Fierro which preserves, as 
nearly as we are now likely to recover ^em, 
the linguistic and cultunil peculiarities of 
the gaucho, 

El Gaucho Martin Fierro (1872; The 
Gaucho M. F., tr. W. Owen, i 93 S); ^ 
de M. F. (1879). E.Sa. 
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H^rne, Jame^ A. (•Cohoes, N.Y. i II 
1839; 001866 Helen Western, o|o; 001878 
Katherine Corcoran; +New York z VI 
1901), American pU>'^vright and actor, A 
pioneer of stage realism, he wrote homely 
folk drama and sombre studies of social 
problems. 

Shore Acres and Other Plays (1928; incl. 
Margaret Flemings The Reterend Griffith 
Davenport, Sag Harbor ); The Early Plays of 
J, A* H., ed. A. H. Quinn (1940). H.L.C. 

Hero> Greek mathematician from Alex¬ 
andria (prob. and ccntur>’ B.C.). He made 
also important discoveries in physics and 
invented the jet turbine (steam). He has 
left an amusing account of automatic 
machines, including an automatic puppet 
show and a machine for issuing holy water. 

V Prou, Let TlUdtres d*Automates (1877); 
A. G. Dnchmann, ^ Heroes adjustable sy¬ 
phons*, in Jour. Hell. Stud., 52 (1932) and 
^Hero's scrcwcuttcr*, ibid., 56 (1936). 

T.B.L .W. 


Herodas (3rd century b.c.), writer of 
Greek mimiamboi, mimes in an iambic 
metre, intended perhaps for reading and 
recitation. In Parnoboskos a brothel* 
keeper pleads against a client; his oily un- 
scrupulousness is neatly revealed in the 
contrast between the legal form and the 
mundane subject. Elsewhere wc see 
women in intimate conversation, visiting a 
temple or a fashionable shoemaker; a 
mother has her son whipped by his tutor; 
a jealous mistress is persuaded not to punish 
her slave lover. Enhypnian contains a 
dream-narrative through which Herodas 
symbolized his aspiration to be a modem 
Hipponaz, The poems arc commended 
by the subtle, rather acid skill of their 
portraits. 

Ed. J. A. Naim (1904); W. Headlom and 
A. D. Knox (1922; wiUt tr.); A. D. Knox 
(Locb Libr. 1929, with Theophrastus' 
Charaeters), E.W.H. 


Herodlan, Ahlius Herodianus {fl. late 
and century a.d.), Greek grammarian. 
Son of Apollonius Dyscolus, bom in 
Alexandria, taught in Rome. Author of 
many grammatical works, of which the 
principal was his General Prosody. Being 
more accessible and simpler than those of 
his great predecessors, they became 
canonical in later antiquity. 

A. Lentz, Herodiani technici reliquiae (2 vols, 
1867-70); A. HiJgard, Bxeerpta ex libru 
Herodiani technici (1887)» A. Ludwich, 
Herodiani technici rtliquiorum supplementum 

J? E. Sandys, Hist, of Class. Scholarship, I 
(3rd ed. 1921). s R.B. 


Hcrodotus(^I-lalicamassus, Ionia 490 480; 
tThurii ?, Italy 430 425 B.c.), Greek 

historian. Bom of an eminent local 
family; the epic poet Panyasis was his 
uncle or cousin. As a young man, 
Herodotus was involved in a conspiracy 
agamst Lygdamis, the t>'rant of Halicar¬ 
nassus, and had to go into exile in Samos^ 
from which his mother's family may have 
come. Later he took part in the expulsion 
of Lygdamis, but had again to leave for 
political reasons. This time he sought a 
new home in the west, as one of the 
founders of the Athenian colony of Thurii 
in 444. In the earlier part of his life he 
not only travelled widely in Greece proper, 
where he had connexions particularly at 
Athens and Delphi, but made trips to the 
Black Sea, Asia Minor, Syria, Babylon, 
Egypt and Cyrene. The purpose of these 
journeys is uncertain: it may have been 
trade. 

The unifying theme of Herodotus' 
history of the Persian wars (in 9 books) 
is the conflict between Greece and 
the principal Asiatic power, which he 
recounts in detail from Croesus* con¬ 
quest of the Greek cities of Asia Minor 
in the middle of the 6lh century* to the 
capture of Sestos in 478. But the treat¬ 
ment is discursive in the c.Ntrcmc, in¬ 
cluding much ethnological and anecdotal 
matter. 

Herodotus’ sources were largely oral. 
In his travels he questioned and listened to 
all manner of men, Greeks and barbarians 
alike, though he knew no language but 
Greek. Of the earlier Greek ‘logo- 
gmphers in whose footsteps he was 
following, the only one whom he mentions 
by name is Hecataeus of Miletus. Like 
all ancient historians, except perhaps 
Thucydides, he is uncritical in his attitude 
towards his sources. Yet he docs not 
vouch for the truth of everything ho 
repeats: he can often stand aside and leave 
the reader to judge. 

His conception of historical causality 
is at bottom a religious one. OfTcnce 
against the order of the universe is avenged 
by divine pow'cr. Hence Herodotus asks 
not so much 'what is the cause of this or 
that event ? ’ as ' who is to blame for it ? 
He has much in common with his contem¬ 
porary Sophocles. 

He has an unbounded curiosity and is a 
master of narrative style. But he has an 
additional interest today, in that he pre¬ 
serves information on the habits and 
beliefs of ancient peoples in Greece and 
the cast which we arc only now able to 
appreciate. He deserves to be called 'the 
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father of anthropology’ as much as ‘the 
father of history’. 

C. Hudc. Hcrodoti Historiac (2 vols, 3rd 
cd. 1927); A. H. Saycc and R. W. IMacan, 
//. (6 vols, 1883^1908; text and comm.); 
H. Stein, Herodotot (5 vols, 4th-6th ed. 1893- 
1908; Gcr. comm.); B. A. van Groningen, H* 
Historien (5 vols, 1946 ff.; with Dutch comm.); 
W. W. How and J. Wells, A Commentary on H, 
(2 vols, 1912); tr. A. D. Godley (4 vols, 1925), 

G. Rawlinson (repr. 1935), G. C. Macaulay 
(repr. 1914); J. E. Powell (2 vols, 1949; the 
most accurate). 

J. E. Powell, A Lexicon to H. {1938); A. 
Hauvette, H^odote, his tor ten det guerres 
mtdiques (1894); G. B. Grundy, The Great 
Persian IVar (1901); J. B. Buy, The Ancient 
Greek Historiatu (1909); W. Aly, Volks^ 
mdrehen, Sage und Novellc hex Herodot (1921); 
J. Wells, Studies in //. (1923): T. R. Glover, 
Herodotus {1924); W. Spicgclberg, The 
Credibility of tl.* Account of Egypt (1927); 
F. Fockc, Herodot aU Historiher (1927); 
P. E. Lcgrand, Herodote^ Introduction (1932); 
M. Pohlcnz, Herodot (1937); J. E. Powell, 
The History of H. (1939); J. Myres, //.; the 
Father of History (1953). R.B. 

Hdroet, Antoine (•Paris 1492?; t^igne 
1568), French poet who wrote in Klarot's 
vein, was esteemed by the Pl^iadc poets 
and protected by Marguerite d'Angoulcmc« 
He became bishop of Digne (X552). He 
developed the platonic conception of love 
in UAndrogyne and in his chief work, La 
Parfaide Amye. In the literary dispute 
known as the Querelle dcs femmes (or des 
amies) he championed woman as a pure and 
elevated being in contradistinction to her 
detractors such as B. de La Borderic 
{L'Amye de courts iS 4 i) Rabelais (in 
his Tiers Ltvr^). See Fontaine, C., 
Papillon, a. 

VAndrogyne (wr. 1536, pub. 1542); La 
Parfaicte Amye ( 1 542 ),—Oeuvres f^diques^ 
crit. cd, F. Gohin (and cd. 1943). 

A. Lefranc, Ecrivains franfais de la Renais'^ 
sanee (1914). G.B. 

Herpt Henricus (•Erp ? in Brabant; 
fMalincs 22 II 1478), Dutch mystic. 
Originally a follower of the Modem 
Devotion, he later joined the Franciscans 
whose provincial he eventually became. 
He wrote Spieghel der Volcomenheitf a 
treatise on mystical theology, strongly 
reminiscent of Ruusbroec; by way of 
Latin version it was translated into several 
European languages. 

Spieghelf cd. L. Verschucren (2 vols, 1931). 
L. Verschucren, ‘Leven cn werken van 

H. H.^ in Coll, Need. Franc., II (1931); 

M. M, J. Smits van Waesberghe, Het verschil^ 
punt van de othejffing des geesies iy jan van 
Ruusbroec en H. H. (i 94 S)* J.J.M. 


Herrera^ Fernando de (•Seville 1534; 
tSeville 1597), Spanish poet and human* 
ist. He lived at Seville where he devoted 
himself to literature. His only passion 
was a platonic one for Lconor de Millin, 
countess of Gelves, his Laura. His love 
poetry is elegant, Italianatc, slightly 
monotonous in quantity, but excellent in 
smalt doses. His tw'o great patriotic odes 
on Lepanto and on king Sebastian’s death 
employ biblical imagery toi mply that the 
Spaniards, in victory or defeat, arc the new 
chosen people. The style of his poems is 
half way between Garcilaso’s and Gdn* 
gora’s. He published only a selection of 
his poems (Algunas obras) in 1582; the 
posthumous edition of 1619 contains 
many more, with curious variants in those 
common to both editions His literary 
theories are explained in his learned com* 
mentary on Garcilaso (1580), a landmark in 
Spanish aesthetic history; he emphasized 
elegance and fitness, classicism. His prose 
history of the world has not survived, but 
he published an account of the Cyprus war 
and Lepanto (1572) and some meditations 
on the life and death of Thomas More 
(1592). He had his own system of 
punctuation, spelling and even typography; 
he was Spain’s most thorough man of 
letters. 

Obras de Garci Lasso de la Vega con ario- 
taciones (1580); Controversia sobre sus anota^ 
ciottes a las obras de Garcilaso, ed. J. M. Asensio 
(1870); Bibl. Autorcs Esp., XXXIl (repr. of 
1619 cd.); Algunas obras, ed. A. Coster (Paris, 
1908); Pceslas (reprint of Algxsnas obras), td. 
V. C^rcla dc Diego (1914); Rimas Mditas, 
cd. I. M. BIccua (1948); Relacidn de la guerra 
de Chipre, ed. M. Salvi and P. Sainz de 
Baranda (Ccleccidn de documentos iniditos para 
la historia de Espaita, XXI, 1852); Tomds M6ro, 
ed. F. Ldpez Estrada, in Arch. Hispalense 
39/4X (i949)« 

A. Coster, F. de H. (.el Divino) Paris, 1908); 
R. O. Jones, 'El Tomds Moro de F. de H.’, in 
Boletin de la Real Academia EspaAola, 30 
(1950). E.M.W. 

Herrera, Gabribl Alonso db (•Talavera 
de la Reina 147-; fafter IS 39 ). Spanish 
writer on agriculture. He studied at 
Granada, travelled in Europe, held a chair 
at Salamanca and was chaplain to Ximenes 
(Cisneros). HiiObradeagr^ltttra(isi3) 
became a standard work, which underwent 
many revisions by other hands. The first 
edition contains some excellent prose and 
deserves a modem edition. 

Agriculfura general (4 vols, 1818), ed. A. 
Burgos (1858). E.M.W. 

Herrera y Reisslg, Julio (•Montevideo 
9 I 1875; in 1910), Uruguayan poet 
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of the modernista movement. Influenced 
by Rub6n Dario in Buenos Aires, across 
the river, Herrera became the leader of a 
new poetic movement in his own city. It 
was the extravagant side of the movement 
that attracted him, and he adopted an 
ivory-tower attitude and set out to astonish 
the Milgar and, even more, the critics and 
cognoscenti. Perhaps the most experi¬ 
mental of the modernisias, he invented new 
words and gave old ones new meanings and 
used and introduced strange figures and 
images into his verse. Metric^ly he is 
firmly established in the new musicality of 
the movement, and is consequently dull. 
Nowadays his poetry is unsurprising, 
but there is no doubt that he anticipated 
by at least ten years some of the develop¬ 
ments of later ‘experimentar poetry in 
France and Spain. In feeling, Herrera's 
work is characterized by a melancholy 
heartlcssness. During his life his verse 
was published only in periodicals. 

Obras eompUtas (s vols, 1913); Los parques 
obandonados (1919); Las pascuas ttempo 

(1920); Los t^egrinos de pitdra (Paris, 1923); 
Seis relatos \ Obras Completas (Madrid). 

E.Sa. 

Herrera y Tordesillas^ Antonio db 
(•Cudllar 1559; fMadrid 1625), Spanish 
historian. He spent some years in Italy, 
then became historiographer for Castile 
and the Indies. He wrote about a great 
variety of historical topics, including his 
famous general history of the Indies. His 
work is generally accurate but difiiise. He 
also translated part of Tacitus^ Annals. 

Hisioria de lo sueedido en Etcoeia y Jngla^ 
terra (1589); Hisioria general de los hechos de 
los Castellanos en las islm y tierra firmt del mar 
Oc/ano (iCo 1-15: 1934), The General History 
of die vast Continent and Islands of America, 
commonly called the West Indies, tr. J. Stevens 
(6 volt, 1725-26). E.M.W. 

Herrick^ Robert (^London ? 24 VIII 
* 59 *; fDean Prior X 1674), English clergy¬ 
man and poet who harmonized in his verse 
and life a matter-of-fact religious sincerity 
with an enjoyment of mundane affairs and 
a re-creation of a classical bucolic spirit. 
Apprenticed (1607) to his uncle, Sir Wil¬ 
liam Herrick, the goldsmith, he broke 
away (1613), entering St John's College, 
Cambridge. After some years in London, 
friendly with Jonson and court wits» Her¬ 
rick took orders, accompanying Bucking¬ 
ham as chaplain to the Isle of RhC (1627). 
Vicar of Dean Prior (2629) until ejected 
(1647), he apparently lived mostly in Lon¬ 
don ^ 1662 when he returned to Dean 
Prion Excelling as an epigrammatist and 
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l>Tist, Herrick was a superb master of 
technique. B.L.J. 

Hesperides (1648, includes XobU Numbers); 
Works, cd. T. Maitland (2 vols, 1823); The 
Complete Poems, ed. A. B. Grosart (3 vols, 
1876), G. Saint$bur>' (z vols, 1893), A. \V. 
Pollard (2 vols, 1891), H. Wolfe (4 vols, 1928). 

F. W. Moorman, R. H. (1910); F. Dclattrc, 
R. H. (1912); L. .Mondel, R. H. (1927); E. 
Blundcn, Votive tablets ;E. J. M. Easton, 

Youth Immortal (1934). J.R.B. 

Herschcl, Sir John Frederick William 
(•Slough 7 III 1792; <xh 829 Margaret 
Stewart; fHawkhurst ii V 1871), English 
astronomer who wrote on many scientific 
subjects and translated from the Iliad and 
Sclulicr. 

Preliminary Discourse on Study of Natural 
Philosophy (1830); Outlines of Astronomy 
(1849); Essays (1857): Familiar lectures on 
Scientific Subjects (1867). 

A. NI. Clerk, The Herschels and Modem 
Astronomy (1895). R.M.H. 

Hertz, Henrik (•Copenhagen 25 or 27 
VII 179 ^ 5 ; 001850 Louise Josephine von 
Halle; 'fibid. 25 II 1870), Danish poet and 
playtvright. At Copenhagen Hertz studied 
law, and his first p]a>*s were published 
under various pscudonjTns. He was a 
close friend of J. L. Heiberg and his 
family, and to him also perfection of form 
was more important than content. In his 
early Gengangerbreve C Letters of a Ghost'), 
he took a number of contemporary' poets 
to task for their sins against artistic form. 

Hertz wrote several light comedies in a 
bourgeois setting and some romantic plays. 
In Denmark Svend Dyrings Htss, a refined 
pastiche, based on medieval ballad motifs, 
was most appreciated, in England King 
Ren^s Daughter gained an immense popu¬ 
larity. His poems are often a clever 
imitation of style, but they arc always har¬ 
monious, and sometimes have an undertone 
of melancholy and resignation. 

Plays : Hr. Burchard og lions Familie (1826); 
Amors Cemstreger (1830); Sparekassen (1836); 
Svend Dyrings Hus (1837); Kong Renis Daiter 
(184s; King Reni*s Daughter, tr. T. H. Martin, 
1850); Ninon (1848).— Verse: Gengangerbreve 
(1830); Lyriske og dramatiske Digte (2 vols, 
1841-44}; DigU (4 vols, 2851-62).— Nov’BL; 
Stemninger og Tilstcmde (1839). —Breve til og 
fra Henrik Hertz, ed. P, Hertz (1895).—Drama- 
tiske Veerher {\% vols, 1854-73). 

H. Kyrre, H. H., Liv og D^tning (1916). 

E.B. 

Hertz» Wilhelm (•Stuttgart 24 IX 1835; 
fMunich 7 I 1902), German poet, who, 
first influenced by Dhland, belonged to the 
circle of Munich poets. Combining the 
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virtuosity of that circle with the imagina¬ 
tion of a scholar, he made medieval 
German and Romance epics accessible to 
his contemporaries through translations 
and rc-intcrpretations. 

(icJichtr (1859); iMHzelot un<l Ginetro 
{i860; tr. C. hrucc, 186$); tr. Das liolatidslied 
(1861); ir. Marie de Frattee (1862); Htigdie- 
trt<h*s Brauf/ahrt (1863); tr. Aucassin and 
Nicolctie (1865); Unuter Rausch^ tin Klcster^ 
mdrehen (1882); Spielmanitsbueh: Natellen in 
Versen aus dern und 23, Jh. (1886).— 

Gfsavwtelte Dichfunf^en (1900); Gtiontmelie 
Abhandluuf^en, ed. F. v.d. l-«yen (1905)* 

R. Wcltnch, W. H. (1902). H.A.P. 

Herv^s y Cobo dc la Torre, Jos^ 
Gkrardo de (ti742), Spanish satirist^ 
priest and professor at Salamanca. Under 
the pseudonym of Jorge Pitillas he pub¬ 
lished his famous verse satire against bad 
writers (1742). Here the influence of 
Latin authors and of Boileau is combined 
with Spanislt satirical models. He also 
used the pseudonym of Don Hugo 
Herrera dc Jaspedds. 

Sdtira eontra lot malos escriiores de este 
sigh, in Bibl. Autorcs Esp., 61; L. A. de 
Cucto, ' Bosquejo historico-cHtico dc U 
poesia castclinna cn cl siglo 18', ibid. 

R.M.N. 

Hervds y Panduro, Lorenzo (•Horcajo, 
Cuenca 1735; *809), Spanish philo¬ 

logist. After the expulsion of the Jesuits 
(1767) he lived mainly in Italy. He is 
considered the founder of comparative 
philology. In his Catdlogo he examined 
the peculiarities of 300 languages, the rela¬ 
tionship bcuvecn them (c.g. Malay and 
Polynesian) and their relation to ethno¬ 
graphy. He drew up grammars for 40 
languages. 

Catdlogo de tas Ungxias de las naciones cono^ 
cidas (6 vols, 1800-05); Idea delV Vniverso (21 
vols, Rome, 1778-87); Etcuela espailola de sor~ 
dofftudos o arte para emeflarles a eseribir y hablar 
el idioma esbaHol (2 vols, i79S); Vif*3^ estdtieo 
qI inundo planeiario (4 vols, 1793^4)* 

C. Viftas, ‘ H. y P. y la filologia corrmarada*, 
in Filosofiay Lctros, 17,18 (1917); A. Gonzalez 
Palencia, ^Nuevos nottcins bibliogrdficas del 
Abate H. y P.\ in Misceldnea conquense (1929). 

R.M.N. 

Hervey, Janies (Hardingstonc, Northants 
26 II 1713; tWeston Favell 25 XII 1758), 
English clergyman whose platitudinous 
reflections, written in pompous style but 
marked by genuine appreciation of nature, 
achieved wide but transitory popularity. 

Meditations and ConUtnploiions^ 2 voU 
(K 745-47): Dialogues bettveen Theron arid 
Aspasio (i voU, 1755).—ted Works 
(With Life by Birch, 6 vols, 1769). R.M.H. 


Hervey, John, Lord Hen*ey of Ickworth 
(♦15 X 1696; 001720 Mary Lepell; flck- 
worth 5 Vin I743)» English politician and 
man of letters, writer of defamatory 
memoirs of court of George II and literary 
duellist with Pope 

Letter from a Nobleman at Hampton Court 
to a Doctor of Divinity (1733; Pope’s reply, 
iMter to a Noble Lord, 1733); Verses to the 
Imitator of Horace (with Lady Mary Worticy 
Montagu, 1733); Memoirs of the reign of 
George // (3 vols, ed. Croker, 1848). 

Lord Hervey and his Friends, ed. Earl of 
Ilchestcr (1950). R.M.H. 

Herwegb, Georg (•Stuttgart 31 V 18x7; 
tBaden-Badcn 7 IV 1875), German 
revolutionaiy poet, whose stirring verse 
helped precipitate the 1848 revolution, and 
brought him a short burst of glory, too 
soon extinguished by his own acts of folly. 
An empty', ineffectual man, but a careful 
and occasionally effective poet. 

Gedichte eines Lebendigen (2 vols, 1841-44; 
X2th cd. 1896); Eitmndzteanzig Bogtn aus der 
Schueiz (1843); Neue Geaichte (1878).— 
Werke, cd. H. Tardel (3 voU, 19^); Briefe ton 
und an H., cd. M. Hcr%vegh (1896); Brief* 
nechsel mit Marie d*Agoult (* Au printemps des 
dieux^), cd. M. Hc^^vcgh (Paris, 1929)1 -dia 
Hertceghs Nachlass, cd. V. Flcury (191 *)• 

V. Flcury, Le pcite C. H. (1911); E. 
Baldinger, H.: die Gedanbemcelt der Gedtehte 
eines Lebendigen (1917); B. Kaiser, Der 
Freiheit einer Gasse (1947). H.A.P. 

Herxcn« Dirc van (•1381; izi HI i457)» 
Dutch poet and writer, from 1410 head 
of the Brethren of the Common Life at 
Zwolle. His sermons, letters and trans¬ 
lations are lost; a number of tracts in Latin 
and two songs in the vernacular are still 
extant. 

P. H. J. Knierim, D. v. H. (1926); A- Hyma, 
The Clrristian Renaissance (192$) and The 
Brethren of the Common Life (l95^)* J«J*M. 

Herzen (Russ. Gertsen), Alexander 
Ivanovich (•Moscow 6 IV 1812; C01838; 
fParis 21 I 1870), Russian author. 
Illegitimate son of a wealthy landowner, he 
had a good education and entered Moscow 
university at the beginning of the 1830s. 
Here he formed, together with the sub¬ 
sequent poet OgarCv, a group of mdical- 
minded students, interested in social and 
political problems. Later he was exiled 
to the north and worked there as an 
officii. In 1839 he returned to Moscow 
and St Petersburg, and in January 1847 
he left Russia for abroad whence he waged 
a relentless war against serfdom and auto¬ 
cracy. In 1852 he settled in London 
where, in June 1853, he opened a Russian 
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printing press for ‘ illegal * literature. 
Here he printed benvcen 1857 and 1865 
his radical newspaper Kolokol (‘ The Bell *)• 
which was regularly smuggled into Russia, 
and the periodic miscellany, Polyamaya 
zvezda ('The Polar Star\ 1855-69). His 
influence among the Russian radicals was 
enormous, but after the reforms of 1861 
began to decline. His contacts with the 
progressive minds of Europe ranged from 
Garibaldi and Mazzint to Proudhon, 
Kossuth, Louis Blanc etc. The last two 
years of his life he spent mostly in Geneva. 

Herzen's life can be divided into two 
parts: before and after he had left Russia. 
With his Russian period coincide his early 
philosophic and scientific essays, his 
aphoristic narrative Or, Krupov^ and above 
all his psychological novel d thhe^ Kto 
vinovat (‘ Whose Fault 1847) in which the 
influence of George Sand is unmistakable. 
During his stay abroad Herzen became 
disappointed with the bourgeois mentality 
of the West and gave vent to his disappoint* 
ment in a number of essays and articles, 
above all in his book, S togo berega (' From 
the other Shore’, 1851)* In polemical 
disputes he had few equals, as one can 
gather from his PWnux staromu iovarishchu 
('Letters to an Old Comrade*, 1869), the 
comrade being M, Bakunin, with whose 
anarchism he disagreed. Sceptical about 
the future of socialism in the West, 
Herzen tried to work out his own agrarian 
type of socialism based on the patriarchal 
community of the Russian peasants—the 
mir —as distinct from the proletarian 
socialism of Mane and Engels. This 
agrarian socialism w'as largely responsible 
for the grotvth of the narodnUhestvo or the 
* populist* movement in Russia and was 
e^oed by the Russian * social revolution* 
arics* as late as 1905 and 1917. In 
addition Herzen wrote a number of articles 
and pamphlets in French in order to 
acquaint western Europe with what 
going on in Russia. Yet the crown of his 
writings is his brilliant collection of 
memoirs, Byloe i ditmy (i86iH>7), one of 
the great works in Russian prose. 

So<hinMiya Ceruma (xo vols. Geaeva 
*875-79); Polrtoye tobranie sochineniy Gertsena 
(aa vols, I9IS”^S)» vinovat (1921); 

Izbrannye (194S); Byloe i dumy (1946); 
Isbrarmye fitosoftkie proizvedeniya (x 946)« The 
Memoirs of Herzen^ tr. J. Duff (2 vols. 1923); 
Past and Thoughts^ tr. C« Garnett ($ vols. 
i9a4-26). 

There are numerous monographs ana 
studies of Herzen: V. Baturinsky (1904); S. 
Vetrinsky (1908); A. Vcsclovskv (1909); V. 
BogucharsI^ (19x2); V. Fnche (19^0); 
Ivaoov*Razumiuk (1920); K. Levin (192a); 


J. Steklov (1923); 1 . Novich (1937); N. 
Antsiferov (1945); N. S. Derzhavin (1947) etc. 
Of great importance is Literalumoye nasUdstr o, 
39 and 40, dealing with Herzen (1941). 

O. von Sperber, DU sozialpoUtischefi Idem 
ri. Herzens (1894); M. von Meysenhug, 
Memoiren einer Idealistin (1903); T. Passek. 
Iz dal'ftikh let (1905-06); T. G. Masaiyk, 
The Spirit of Russia (1919); R. Labrj*, A. I. 
Herzen (1929); E. H. Carr, The Romantic 
Exiles (1933)* J L. 

Hesdin: see Acakt de Hesdin. 

Hesiod, Greek poet, from Ascra in Boeotia, 
where his father had settled after an un¬ 
successful career at C>Tnc in Aeolis. 
Hesiod quotes Homer and is quoted by 
Archilochus; his date therefore is probably 
at the very end of the 8th century' B,c. 
His hexameter poetry is a rival to Homeric 
poetry' and he defeated a Homeric poet at 
a contest in Euboea. Three works sun ive 
under his name: Works and Days, Theogony, 
Shield of Heracles (the last probably a 
school piece of the late 7th century). The 
Works (to which the Days, a catdoguc of 
lucky and unlucky da>'s, arc appended) is a 
speech of advice to brother Pcrscs to 
follow justice and agriculture rather than 
sharp practice and commerce; the Thco^ 
gotty gives a genealogy' of the gods, 
goddesses and heroes of Greece. Hesiod 
thus stands midway between the anony¬ 
mous poetry of Homer, to whom he is 
indebted for metre and much of his style 
and vocabulary', and the autobiographical 
poetry of Archilochus whom he hei^lds by 
addressing his brother in his contemporary 
Boeotian setting. He also anticipates 
Ionian philosophy by starting his Theogony 
with Chaos and Eros and by personifica¬ 
tion of abstract ideas. He is mdebted to 
eastern sources in the legend of Uranus etc. 

A. Rzach, Hesiodi earmina (X913); H. G. 
Evelyn-White, //. (1926, with tr.); T. A. 
Sinclair, //..• Works and Days (193a, with 
comm.); F. Jacoby, Theogonia (1930). 

O. Gigon, Ursprung dm grieeh. PltilosophU 
(1944); K. D. Barnett, 'H. and Kuinurbi\ in 
lour. Hell. Stud., 65 (i 945 )t A. R. Bum, 
The World of H. (1936)- T.B.L.W. 

Hessus (Koch ?). Helius Eod.\nus 
(^Helgehausen 6 I 1488; fMarburg 4 X 
1540), German humanist. 'Brilliant but 
bibulous', Hessus, for most of his life a 
leading light at Erfurt, wrote facile, often 
artistic Latin verse and was considered by 
many the foremost poet of his age. He 
translated the Iliad and the Psalms into 
Latin hexameters, 

Bucolieon (i 509); Heroidts ehristimae (1514- 
32); Noriberga illustrcia (1532), cd. J. Neff 
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(1896): Psaltcrium (1538); Sylvae (lS 39 ); 
Jlias (1540); Epiitolae familiares (1543). 

J. Camcranus, Narratio de Eob. Httso 
(iS 53 )> cd. Kreyssig {1843); G. Schwertzell, 
H. E. H. (1874); C. Krause, H. E. H. (z vols, 
1879). D.G.D. 

Hesteau, Loys (•BJois c. 1560; fafter 
1624), French poet. His youthful poems 
show the influence of Ronsard. Much 
later he composed the ‘hermetic’ poems— 
quasi'seientifle verse on alchemy in a 
necessarily recondite style—which make 
him an interesting occultist poet. 

Let CEuvres poctitjues (1578); La Viriti de la 
physique mitteralc (1620); La Table d'Hermis 
expliqu^e par sonnets (1620); TraiU du sel 
secret (1621); L'Azoth des philosophes (1624). 

A. M. Schmidt, La Poisie seientifique en 
France au i6e siicle (1939). G.B. 

Hexham, John of {fi. 1180), English 
chronicler and prior of Hexham. He 
wrote a continuation of the Latin chron¬ 
icle of Symeon of Durham, covering the 
years 1130-54. His work is particularly 
valuable for the ecclesiastical history of 
northern England and seems to embody 
personal knowledge of some of the later 
events he describes. 

Ed. J. Rainc, Priory oj Hexham, 1 (Surtees 
Soc„ 1864). S.J.L. 

Heye, Jan Piftkr (•Amsterdam i HI 
1809; 001850 Maria M. van Voorst; \ibid. 
24 II 1876), Dutch poet, surgeon, co- 
founder of De Muzen, contributor to De 
Gids. His poems, his activities in the 
cause of music and his important social 
work all aimed at popular education; in 
addition he wrote intimate, homely verse. 

Zangen der lie/de (1843); Kinderliederen (3 
vols, 1844-45); Sproolget (3 vols, 1846-47); 
At de Volksdiehten (2 vols, 1865); Innigst leven 
eerts dichters (2 vols, 1873-74); Poezie op den 
levennveg (1876). 

E. van Rencssc, J. P. H. (1909); L. Wirth, 
Een eeuto kinderpoizie (1926); D. L. Daalder, 
Wormcruyt met suyeker J.W.W. 

Hcylin, Peter (•Burford x6oo; ooOxford 
1628 Lactitia Highgatc, or Heygate; 
tLondon 8 V 1662), English theologian, 
historian and writer of books on geography, 
who went through vicissitudes in the civil 
war period, but attacked L’Estrange’s 
Life of Charles I (1656). Heylin wrote 
much of Mercurius Aulicus, the royalist 
news-sheet (1643-44). His Examen His~ 
toricum attacked Fuller and Sanderson 
(1658-59). 

Microeosmus, or A Little Description of the 
Great World (1621); The History of St George 
of Cappadocia (1631; 1633); Eceletia Restau~ 


rata; or, the History of the Restoration (1661), 
cd. J. C. Robinson, with the life by J. Barnard 
(1849)- B.L.J. 

Heym, Georg (•Hirschberg 30 X 1887; 
tdrowmed in the Havel 16 I 1912), German 
poet. The modem big city is the centre 
of his poetry', but the treatment shows how 
different his conception was from that of 
the naturalists. While they had tried to 
include the modem town amongst the 
subjects worthy of poetic praise, Heym's 
visions of frightening solitude in the midst 
of crowds of people and masses of stone 
foreshadow the nightmares of expression¬ 
ism, in subject matter as well as in poetic 
diction. 

Verse: Der eu-ige Tag (1911); Umbra Vitae 
(1912); Marathon, cd. B. Mollhausen (1914); 
Gesammelte Gedichte, ed. C. Seelig (1947; 
with biog. and biblio.).— Various : Der 
Aihener Ausfahrt (tragedy, 1907); Der Dieb 
(short story, 1913). 

H. Grculich, G. H., Leben und Werk (1931); 
H. Umcr, ‘G. H,’, in Die Sammlung, II 
(1947)- R.W.L. 

Heynlin: sec Johannes a Lapide. 

Heyns, Maria (•Schoonhoven 1621), 
Dutch poet, wrote a collection of short 
stories in prose alternating with poetry, De 
Bloernhofderdoorluchtigevoorbeelden{\fy^’j), 
adding edifying meditations to these ‘ lofty 
histories’. A.M.B.W. 

Heyns, Zacharias (•Antwerp 1566; 
WIS92? Anne Hureau; fZwolle 1638?), 
Dutch printer-publisher and Protestant 
poet in the Rcdcrijker tradition. He wrote 
a'few collections of emblems, translations 
(Du Bartas’s Semaine and Joh. v, Capua, 
Voorbeelsels der Oude Wijse, 1623) and a 
number of allegorical plays, among them 
Dry Hooft-deucheden, written for the lodge 
‘ Hct wit Lavcndel ’ at Amsterdam, of 
which he was factor. 

C. P. Burger, De Amsterdamsche boek- 
drukhers en uitgevers in de i6e eeuto, IV (1915); 
J. te Winkel, Onttcihkelingsgang der NederL 
Letterk., Ill (1923): J Koopmans, in Taal en 
Lctteren, XII (1902). J.J.M. 

Heyriclt, Thomas (*1650?; fVHI 1694), 
English poet and divine, educated at 
Peterhouse, Cambridge. Some of his 
Miscellany Poems (1691) are dull, others 
interesting. 

The New Atlantis (with reflections on The 
Hind and the Panther, 1687); Miscellany 
Poems (1691; includes The Submcaine Voyage: 
a Pindari^ poem). B.L.J. 

HeysC} Paul (•Berlin 15 III 1830; 
fMunich z IV 1914), German 'Novellen’ 



writer, critic and translator. His father 
and grandfather were well-known philo- 
logists, and he himself wanted to be a 
lecturer in Romance languages. But in 
1854 he was invited by the king of Bavaria 
to stay in Munich. So he became, 
together with Geibel, the centre of the 
Munich school of German poets, standing 
for traditionalism and continuity against 
the young literary movements of the time, 
naturalism and impressionism. The dis¬ 
trust of new ideas is the basic weakness of 
Heyse's work. His lasting merit is one of 
preservation: he was the first to collect 
'NovelJen* on a large scale {Deutsehcr 
Novellenscltatz^ 24 vols, 1871), and to 
develop a valuable theory of this literary 
form (known as his * falcon theory*). His 
translations from the English, Spanish and 
Italian opened the way to new experiences 
for German readers. Heyse was the first 
German writer to receive, in 1910, the 
Nobel prize for literature; in the same 
year he was ennobled. 

Novellen: L*Arrabiata (1855 ; UArrabiata 
and other Stories, tr. M. Wilron, 1867); Das 
Mddchen von Treppi (1858; Tt\e Maiden of 
Treppi, tr. A. W. Hinton, 1874); Andrea 
Delfin (1859; Eng. tr. 1864); Novellen (3 vols, 
1890). — Novels; Kinder der Welt (2 vols, 
*873; Children of the World, 1882); Merlin 
(1802).— Plays : Kleine Dr amen (2 vols, 1889). 
—vAftlous : Italieniselu Dichter seit der Mitte 
des 18, Jahrhunderts (tr. and essays, 5 vols, 

1889-1905).— Letters : Briefwechsel mit J. 
Burchltardt (1916), mit Th. Storm (1917-18), 
mit G. Keller (1919), mit E. Geibel (1922), mit 
Th, Fontane (1928), mit J. V. v. Scheffel 
(1932), mit A/. V. E^er^Eschenbach (x 93 S)‘*“ 
Gesamtausgabe (38 vols, 1871-19x4). 

H. Raff, P. H. (1910) ; H. Spicro, P. //., ein 
deuUcher Lyriker (1910); A. FarinelU, P. 
(1913) ; R. M. B. Mitchell, H. and his Predeces^ 
SOTS in the Theory of the Novelle (19x6); M. 
Quadt, * Die Einkleidungsfomi der Novellen 
P. H.t', in Germ. Rev., II (X927); P. Zincke, 
P. H,t Novell^uchmk (1928); G. Gelosi, 
P H.t Leopardi^Vbertragungen (X936). 

R.W.L. 

Heywood^ Jasper (^London 1535; 
t Naples 9 I 1597/8), English Jesuit poet 
and epigrammatist who translated Seneca; 
page of honour to princess Elizabeth. In 
1562 he w'ent into exile, returning in 1581 
as vice-prefect of the Jesuit mission. Was 
imprisoned 1583-84 and deported in 1585* 

The Sixt Tragedie of Seneca^ entituled Troas 
(*559)5 Seeonde Tragedie 0/ Seneca 

entttuied Thyestes (1560); The first Tragedie of 
Seneca, intitled Hercules Furens (156X); all 
three cd. H. de Vocht, Bongos Materia^ 
*9*3)5 poems in Paradyse of Daynty Dexdses 
1576). B.L.J. 
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Hej^ood^ John (^London? 1497?; 
coEIizabeth Rastell; fibid.} 1580?). Eng¬ 
lish poet and play-wright. Originally em¬ 
ployed at the court of Henry VIII as a 
musician, Hc>T%ood was charged with 
raising and training a company of boy- 
players. His own plays mark a definite 
stage in the transition from medieval to 
renaissance drama. They are slight, but 
evince considerable freshness and vigour 
of dialogue, and some comic invention and 
power of characterization. He\Tvood was 
known as a wit and published collections 
of epigrams and proverbs. By his mar¬ 
riage he belonged to the circle of Sir 
Thomas More; himself a Roman Catholic, 
he was in highest favour under queen 
Mary and at her death went for a time into 
exile. 

Johan Johan (1533); The Pardoner and the 
Frere (1533); The Play of the Wether (1533); 
The Four Ps (1543-47).— Dramatic Writings, 
cd. J. S. Farmer (1905).— An 100 Epigrammes 
(1550); John Heyicoodes Woorkes (1562), cd. 
J. S. Farmer (19^). J.B.B. 

Heywood^ Tho.mas (•Lincolnshire ? c. VI 
1573/4; CO London 13 VI 1603 Anne 
Butler; \ibid. VIII 1641), English poet, 
dramatist of great versatility who also 
wrote pageants and prose pamphlets. 
Probably the son of Robert Hey^vood, 
rector of Both well and Ash by-cum Fenby, 
and apparently the Thomas Heywood, 
pensioner of Emmanuel College, Cam¬ 
bridge (x 59 *)r be went straight to London 
from the university, acting and writing in 
association with Henslowe to whom he was 
contracted (25 III 1598). Mentioned by 
Mercs (1598), Heywood joined the Earl of 
Worcester’s company, later Queen Anne’s 
Men (1600). In 1608 he extended his 
range from plays with translation (through 
French) of Sallust, and with Troia Britan^ 
rtua (1609) almost all in ottava rima. 
About this date he probably wrote his 
ethical and educational defence of the stage. 
An Apology for Actors (16x2). Heywood 
succeeded Dckker (1631) as writer of 
mayoral pageants for the City of London, 
and composed the masque in 1634 with 
Inigo Jones to celebrate the king’s birth¬ 
day. After The Hierarchy of the Blessed 
Angels and Dialogues attd Dramas (1637) 
Heywood wrote many pamphlets, some 
anonymously. A writer of great industry 
and no small talent he could satisfy the 
taste of tlic vulgar with Lucrece and The 
Four Prentices, and that of the court with 
The Fair Maid of the West» A great user 
of dumb show and spectacle, his grasp of 
the verse techniques of poetic drama is 
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sound ; while hjs plots tend to be too multi¬ 


farious he can still concentrate attention on 
a serious theme as in >1 Woman Killed luith 
Kindness and further realistic atmosphere 
with a true poetic technique. B.L.J. 

A Woman kUde tuith Kindness (1607), cd. Sir 
A. \V. Ward (1897), K. L. Bates (1917); The 
Late Lancashire Witches {1634), cd. J. O. 
Halliwell-Phillipps (1853); Dramatic Works 
(selections only)^ cd. J. P. Collier and B. Field 
(2 vois, 1842-51), R. H. Shepherd (6 vok, 
1874); An Apology for Actors (1612), cd. J. P. 
Collier (1841), R. H. Perkins (1941). 

A. M. Clark, ‘Bibliography*, in Proc. Ox¬ 
ford Biblio, Soc. (1925); O- Cromwell, T,H. 
O928); T. S. Eliot, Selected Essays (1932); 
A. M. Clark, T. IL (1931); ¥. S. Boas, Intro¬ 
duction to Stuart Drama (1946). J.R.B. 

Hickes, Gkorge, titular bishop of Thet- 
ford (•Kirby Wiskc 20 VI 1642; 00London 
13 IX 1679 Frances Marshall; 

15 XII 1715), English non-juring clergy¬ 
man, antiquarian and linguistic scholar. 
After success at Oxford (Fellow and Tutor 
of Lincoln College) he became chaplain to 
Lauderdale (1676), settling at Alvcchurch 
(1686). A man of stem integrity, Hickes 
persisted in his studies, despite persecu¬ 
tion, inspiring contemporaries and pos¬ 
terity with his fundamental compilations. 

BXJ. 

Instiiutiones Grammaticae Anglo-Saxonicae et 
Afoeso-Gothicae (1689); Liftguarum retensm 
septentrionalium Thesaurus grammatico-criticus 
et archaeologitus (2 vols, 1705). 

D. C. Douglas, English scholars (new ed., 
1951). J.R.B. 

Hicks» William, ' Captain’ (•Oxford?), 
English editor of drolleries. His title was 
acquired by drilling men at the Restoration. 

Oxford Dfollery {1671; 1 679); London 

Drollery (1672). B. L.J. 

HldalgO) Babtolom^ Jos^ (•Montevideo 
24 VIII 1788; tMordn 28 XI 1822), 
Uruguayan popular poet, one of the earliest 
to write in the cowboy style that was later 
to develop into the river Plate gaucho 
literature (q.v.). He wrote delitos (a cow¬ 
boy song-form) for guitar accompaniment 
but gained fame w*ith his political dialogues 
in verse benveen two cowboys who discuss 
all the events of the years 1820 to 1822. 

No complete collection; selections: in 
anthologies, beginning with La Lira Argentina, 
ed. M. Leguizamdn and M. Falcao Espalter 
(1824); E. F. Tiscomia, Poetas gauchescos 
(1940). E.Sa. 

Hldayat, Riza Quli Khan (•Tehran 
1800; tt6(W. 1871), Persian man of letters, 
poet and scholar, served under the Qajar 
dynasty and was highly favoured at the 


court. Among other posts, he held those 
of minister of education and director of 
Dar ul-Funun (the Royal College). In 
1851 he was sent as an envoy to Khjva. 
He describes this journey in his Sqfar‘Na‘ 
ma^ye Khiva. His main works are of 
documentary character. His Majma’ al- 
Fusaha, which contains biographies of 
about 700 Persian poets, with anthologies, 
is of first importance for the study of the 
subject. Little of his poetry has been 
published. 

Majma' al-Fusaha (2 vols, Tehran, 1887): 
PiyoM al-Arifin (Tehran, 1887); Farhang-i 
Ar^uman Ara (Tehran. 1871); Safar-Nama-yi 
Khdrazm (Relation de VAmbaisadt au Kharexm 
de Riza Qouly Khan, ed. and tr. C. Schefer, 
a vols, 1876-79). E-Y. 

Kiel, Emmanuel (*81 Gillis nr Dcnder- 
monde 30 V 1834; tSchaarbeck 27 VIII 
1899), Flemish poet, wrote songs, lyrical 
and dramatic poetry, cantatas (De Wind, 
1864) and oratorios (Lucifer, 1865; De 
Schelde, 1866, both set to music by Peter 
Benoit). A few simple songs by this 
prolific and unequal writer deserve men¬ 
tion. 

Gedichten (1863); Psalmen, zangen en 
oraforio’f (1870); De tie/de in het leven (1870); 
Gedichten (1874); Bloemeken (1876); Liederen 
voor groote en kJeine kinderen (1879); Historiache 
zangen en vaderlandsehe liederen (1885); 
Monodramen en andere gedichten (1893); 
Syniphoniln en andere gezangen (1694); 
Dromerijen (1895 ).—VoUedige Werhen (6 vols, 
* 933 - 34 )- R.F.L. 

Hleronsrmus, St: see Jerome. 

Hierta, Lars Johan ("Uppsala 23 I 1801; 
tStockholm 20 XI 1872), Swoosh pub¬ 
lisher, politician and businessman. 
Founded in Dec. 1830 the Liberal evei^g 
paper Aftonbladet, which revolutionized 
the hitherto heavy and over-specialized 
Swedish press by its easier style and more 
universal appeal. Though his Liberalism 
was doctrinaire and he pandered too much 
to public opinion, he was a true humani¬ 
tarian and strove to expedite social reforms. 

G. A. Ald6n, Larj Hiertas sjolvhiografi 
(1926); E. Ekman, Svensha tidnMtimngv 
(1924); J. Mortensen, Fr<fn Aftonbladet ml 
R6da Runmet (2nd ed. 19*3)- C.H.K. 

Higden, Ranulf (fia III 1363/4). Englwh 

Benedictine and author of the Poly- 
chromcon, a universal history down to his 
own times whidi long remained poptilar. 
Trevisa’s English translation was printed 
by Caxton. 

Pofychronicon, ed. Babington and lAimby 
(1865-86). SJL. 
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Hi^chi ICHiYO, pseud, of Higuchi 
Natsuko (•Tokyo 25 III 1872; ^tbid. 23 XI 
1896), Japanese avithor. Bom in a 
poverty-stricken household in the Tokyo 
slums* she started publishing short stories 
in 1895. Over twenty came out in the 
next few months* before her death from 
tuberculosis. Her writings achieved im* 
mediate fame: her style, although difficult, 
was full of pathos and pity, giving promin* 
ence to the emotions of women and 
children, but leaving the characterization 
of men vague and shadowy. Her plots 
give a clear and sympathetic insight into 
the rigours of contemporary Japanese life. 

Takekurabe (1895); Wakare mUhi (1896); 
Eng. tr. of both, W. Nh Bickerton, in Trans. 
As, Soc. of Japan, and series, VII (1930); 
Jihanya (1896). E.B.C. 

Hilary (fi. 1125). English poet, studied 
under Abelard. He wrote mystery plays, 
a eulogy to Eva. the English recluse, a 
satire against the pope, and some erotic 
and descriptive pieces, all in Latin rhymed 
verse. 

HUarii Versus et Ludi^ ed. J- B. Fuller f 1929); 
F. J. E. Raby, Secular Latin Poetry, 2 (1954); 
P. S. Allen, 'Medieval Latin Lyrics', in Mod. 
PhiloL, VI (1908-09). R.R.R. 

Hildebert (•Levardin 1056; t** 33 )» 
bishop of Tours (1125), man of letters and 
poet. He was in charge of the cathedral 
school at Lc Mans, where he became bishop 
in 1096. He had trouble with William 
Rufus, his overlord, and other troubles 
later. His visit to Rome led to the com¬ 
position of his famous elegies on the Rome 
of the past and of the present. He was an 
accomplished versifier and had made a 
close study of Virgil and Ovid* His poems 
include epigrama, epitaphs, moral and 
biblical pieces, a life of St ^ Mary ^e 
Egyptian, and a poem Do exetdio Troiae. 
Hit hymn to the Trinity shows a i^tery of 
the new rhythmical verse with two- 
ayllabled rhyme. 

Migne. Pair. Lat., ijt ; some poems in B. 
Haur^u. Les milanges po^tuptes dH. de L. 
(2882), and in Anal. Hymn,^ <0* 

A. Dicudonn^. H. 0} L. (1898); A. Wilmart 
in Rev. B6n6d., X 933 > *930, ^ 1937 , 

especially * Le floriligc de Saint^Gaticn , tota. 
(1936): a. Haurt*u, 'Notice sur les •emon* 
zUribuH k H. de L.'. in Notices et wtrmU de* 
MSS., XXXII. F.J.E.R. 

Hildebrand: see Befts. N. 

Hlldegaersbereb. Wiuem van Cc. 1350; 
+1400 ?), Dutch minstrel. His mam out¬ 
put was • sproken ’ (see Didactic Pobthy), 
many in a laHrical strain. Of historical 


importance is his fairly long poem Hoe 
deerste partyen in Holland quaynen (on the 
origin of the struggle between the parties 
of the Mocks and the Kabeljauws). 

Ed. \V. bisschop and E. Venvijs (1870). 

J.J.M. 

HUdegard of Binco.^ (•Bdckelheim c. 
1098; fRupertsberg 17 IX 1179), German 
mystic. Aged eight, she was given as an 
oblate to Jutta von Sponheim. abbess of 
Disibodenberg. About 7 years later she 
Cook the veil and in 1136 became Jutta’s 
successor. About 1149-50 she moved to 
Bingen and in 1165 founded the monastery 
of Rupertsberg. Her numerous visions 
W'ere published benvecn 1141 and 1151 
in a tvork entitled Scivias (Set vias Domini). 
She also wrote homilies, prayers, hymns, 
saints' lives, essays on creation, redemp¬ 
tion and the duties of secular judges, as 
well as medical treatises and mystical 
interpretations of nature. Canonized in 
1928. 

Migne, Pair. Lai., 297; II. LiebcschQtz, 
Das ^Ugorische Weltbild der H. V. B. (1930); 
H. Thomas, Die Natumiystik der H. v. B. 
(Diss. Leipzig, 1925). R.R.R. 

HUendarskyt Paissiy, also known as 
Otbts Paissiy (•Samokov 1722; tJ 793 )» 
Bulgarian historian, whose only worki the 
• Slave-Bulgarian Historywritten in 1762, 
was the main factor which re-established 
the Bulgarian national consciousness. 
Paissiy, who was a monk in a monastery on 
Mt Athos, discovered in the monastery 
library historical records of the 1st and 2nd 
Bulgarian empires. Basing himself on 
these records, he compiled a Bulgarian 
history. He then left the monastery and 
on foot journeyed through the whole of 
Bulgaria, reading his history and en¬ 
couraging other people to copy it, The 
book was circulated In this manner for 50 
years and is known to have had several 
thousand ‘ editions % all handwittcn. 
Though inaccurate and in many wa>^ 
tendentiously written, the influence it 
exerted was enormous. It presents one of 
the few instances in world history when 
the rebirth of a whole nation has been due 
primarily to the writing of a single book. 

litoriyyx SlavyanO’^Bolgarskaya (Za^eb, 
1844); since re-pub. in more than too editions, 
the best known of which are: Y. Ivanov, 
htoriya SUsvyano^Bolgortkaya (i 9 > 4 ) P. 
Dinexov, Slmyano Balgarska Istoriya (1042). 

M. Drinov, Otets Paissiy i Negovoto vreme 
(1871); V. N. Zlatariky, fstoriyata na Paissiy 
(1914); I. Shishmanov, Paissiy i Negovata 
Epoha (1914); B. Penev, Nachoto na Balgar^ 
skoto Vosrajdane (1916)5 B. Penev, Paissiy 
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Hilevdarsky (1918); N. Derjavin, Pai&tiy 
HUendarsky i ego Jstoriya (Moscow, 1941). 

M.P. 

HiU, Aabon (•London 10 II 1685; C01710 
Miss Morris; fl^laisiow 8 II 1750), 
English literary busybody, promoter of 
ingenious if impracticable business projects, 
writer of plays, poems and letters, trans¬ 
lator of Voltaire’s tragedies. 

Advice to the Potts. A Poem (1731); 
Athelnold (play, 1731); Zara (tr. of Voltaire, 
1736); Alzira (tr. of Voltaire, 1736); Dramatic 
Works (2 vols, with Life by ‘J. K.’, 1760).— 
Collection of letters betxceen Mr Aaron HiU, 
Pope and Others Works (4 vols, 

1753). R.M.H. 

Hill» Thomas (fbefore 1599), English 
miscellaneous writer on gardening, arith¬ 
metic and astronomy. He translated, from 
Latin, Codes’ Physiognotny (1550 ?). 

The Shaking of the Sheets or the Dance of 
Deaths cd. W. Chappell, in Popular Music of 
the Olden Time, I (1855). B.L.J. 

Hille, I^ETER (•Erwitzen ii IX 1854; 
fGross-Lichtcrfeldc 7 V 1904)^ German 
poet, novelist and playwright. A school- 
friend of the brothers Hart, like them he 
was convinced that a change of time 
demanded a change in poetry. Their 
thought combined with his poetic genius 
might have produced the great poet which 
the naturalistic movement did not beget. 

Play : Des Platonihers Sohn {1896).— 
Novbl : Die Sozialisten (1 887).—Various : 
Aus detn Heiligtum der Schdnheit, intro. F. 
Droop (1909).— Ausgeivdhlte Werke, cd. J. 
Hart (4 vols, 1905). 

H. Hart. P. H* (1904); E. Laskcr-SchQler, 
Das P.-H.-Bwr/i (1906); A. Vogedes, P. H. 
( 1947 ). R.W.L, 

Hilman^ Johannes (•Amsterdam 29 X 
1802; ^ibid. 18 XI 1881), Dutch playwright 
and poet, merchant, bibliophile and patron 
of the Amsterdam theatre and the univer¬ 
sity library. 

Vbrsb: Verspreide en onuiigegeven gedichten 
(3 vols, 1875).— Plays: Genoveva (1835); 
Willem 1 (1848) ; De SMjnheilige (i86sV 
H. C. Rogge, in Levensber. Mij Ned. letterk. 
(1883). J.W.W. 

HUtoiif Walter (t24 III 1396), canon of 
the Augustinian house of Thurgarton, 
Notts; author of The Scale of Peffectum^ 
an influential devotional treatise. On 
scanty evidence The Cloud of Unknotoing 
is sometimes attributed to him. 

There are no scholarly editions. A modern¬ 
ized version of The Scale of Perfection^ ed. 
E. Underhill (1923); and of his Minor Works^ 
ed. D. Jones (1929). 


R, W. Chambers, The Continuity of English 
Prose (1932); H. L. Gardner, ‘ W. H. and the 
Authorship of The Cloud of Unknotcing\ in 
Rev. Eng. Studies, IX (1933). R.W.B. 

Himerius (•Prusias, Bithynia c. 310; fc. 
385), Greek rhetorician. Studied and 
taught in Athens, where Basil and Gregory 
of Nazianzus were among his pupils. 
Of his 80 speeches 34 survive, mainly 
epideictic declamations on traditiond 
themes or ceremonial addresses. Having 
very little to say, but concentrating on 
saying it with classicizing perfection of 
literary form, Himerius tells us little of the 
life of his time. 

Ed. F. DQbncr, in A. Westermann, Philo^ 
stratorum opera (1849). 

C. Teuber, Quaestiones Himerianae (1882); 
H. Schenkl, *Zur Biographic des Rhetors H.\ 
in Rhein. Museum, 72 (19x7-18); A. Colonna, 

' Disputationes Himerianae’, in Boll. . . , del 
TEdizione Nazionale dei Classici Greci e 
Latint, 1949 (Supp. to Rendiconti dell’ Acc. 
d’ltalia). R.B. 

Hintoiiy James (•Reading 1822; 001852 
Margaret Haddon; fAzores 16 XII 1875), 
English surgeon and moral philosopher 
who advocates altruism and seeks in his 
system of * actualism ’ to reconcile science 
and religion. 

The Mystery of Pain (1866); Philosophy and 
Religion (1881); The Law Breakers and the 
Comirsg of the Law (1884); Chapters on the Art 
of Thinking (1879); Life in Nature, ed. 
Havelock Ellis (1932 ).—Life and Letters, ed. 
E. Hopkins, intro, oir W. Gull (1878). 

C. Haddon, Larger Lifei Studies in HinXortt 
Ethics (1886); E. Ellis, //..* a sketch (1918). 

R.M.H. 

Hipparchus of Nicasa in Bithynia (late 
2nd century &.C.), Greek mathematician 
and astronomer. Only his Commentary on 
the Phaenomena of Eudoxus and Aratus sur¬ 
vives, but much of his work was in¬ 
corporated in the Syntaxis of Ptolemaeus, 
He was the first to use trigonometry 
systematically, and discovered the pre¬ 
cession of the equinoxes. 

I. Thomas, Greek Mathematical Works, II 
(Loeb Libr., 1941)* 

Sir Thomas Heath, A Manual ^ Greek 
Mathematics, II (1931). D.J.F. 

Hlppelt Theodor Gottlieb voh (•Ger- 
dauen. East Prussia 31 I 1741; f^dnigs- 
berg 23 IV 1796), German novelist and 
dramatist. A headmaster’s son, Hippcl 
studied law and enjoyed a successful 
career in the public service, becoming 
burgomaster and chief of police in 
KGnigsberg in x78o« His novel Lebens* 
Idtffe, which owes something to Sterne, 
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oddly combines sentimental effusiveness 
with the dry rationalism of the Aufklaning. 

Comedies: Der Mann nach der Uhr (1765); 
Die ungeicohnlUhen Nebenbuhler (1768).— 
Novels : Lebtmldufe nach aufsteigender Linie 
(4 vols, 1778-81).— Various: Vbet die Ehe 
(1774); Vber die bUrgerliche Verbesserung der 
Weiber (1792). H.B.G. 

Hippias OF Elis (late 5th century b.c.), 
Greek sophist. He travelled widely in 
Greece and won a great reputation. He 
claimed to teach a great variety of subjects, 
from astronomy to handicrafts. Our in* 
formation comes mostly from Plato*$ 
Hippias Minor^ Hippias Major and Pro- 
tagoras. 

H. Diels, FragmenU der Vortokraliher, 2 
(6th ed. 1952), tr. K. Freeman, Ancilla to Uie 
Pre-Socratie Philcsophers (1948). 

W. Jaeger, Paiaeia (1939); K. Freeman, 
Companion to the Pre^^Socratic Philosophers 
(1946); E. Dupr6e], Les SopkUtes (1948). 

D.J.F. 

Hippocrates (^Cos 460 b.c.), Greek 
doctor, belonged to the family of the 
Asclepiadae in which medicine was tradi* 
tional. According to Plato {Phaedr^ 270c) 
he emphasized the need of accurate 
observation of the parts of the body in their 
interaction and the relation of the body to 
its environment. Of the works ascribed 
to him none is certainly his; some (e.g. 
On the sacred disease. On airs) go back to 
his time. 

CEtwres computes^ ed. E. Lirtr6 (1839); 
Selected loorhs^ ed. W. H. S. Jones and E. T. 
Withington (1923). 

C. Smger, Greek hiolon and Greek medicine 
(1922); W. Jaeger, Paiaeia^ II (194$). 

T.B.L.W. 

Hlpponax^ Greek poet of Ephesus; he 
went into exile at Clazomenae e. 542 b.c. 
Wrote short poems, lordly in iambics and 
limping iambics, satirizing contemporaries 
(including the Chian sculptors Bupalus 
and AtheAJs)i in which he oho parodied the 
epic style. 

E. Diehl, Antkologia Lyrica Graeca (1949)» 
J. M. Edmonds, Elegy ana Iambus (i 93 *» wth 
tr.). T.B.L.W. 

Hiraga Gennai, pseud, of Hiraga Kuni* 
TOMO (•Shido, Sanuki 1729?; fEdo (« 
Tokyo) 4 11 1780), Japanese botanist, 
scholar, writer and dramatist, also known 
by the pen-name Furai Sanjin. Hiraga 
was one of the pioneers of the introduction 
of western learning at the time when Japan 
was closed to foreign intercourse. He 
developed and described scientific appar* 
atus and scientific experiments. Hts Jdruri 


hjArne 

(puppet-theatre) plays were very popular. 
He died in prison after murdering a man 
in a fit of madness. 

Science: Butsuruihin shitsu (1763).—Puav: 
Shinrei Yaguchi no tcatashi (1770; The mirucle 
at the ferry of Yaguchi^ tr. A. Miyamori, in 
Tales from Old Japanese Dramas, 1915). 

E.B.C. 

Hirata Atsutane (•Kubota, Akita 16 X 
*776; \ibid. 2 XI 1843), Japanese philo¬ 
sopher, scholar, writer and poet. He 
studied Chinese literature and medicine, 
but w*as greatly influenced by the writings 
of Motoori Morinaga. In 1804 he became 
a teacher and also practised as a doctor, 
but his main interest was writing on schol¬ 
arly subjects. Between 1803 and 1840 
(when he was banned from publishing by a 
government edict) he produced numerous 
books on theology, philosophy, philology, 
antiquity, medicine, poetry etc. His 
writings had a notewoi^iy effect on the 
restoration of Shinto as a national religion, 
and on the revival of the prestige of the 
imperial family in opposition to the 
shogunate; they w*ere anti-Chinese and 
anti-Buddhist, extolling everything Japan¬ 
ese. Some of his boo^ axe written in the 
colloquial, others in a pedantic literary 
style. 

Koshi seibun (1812-28); Koshiden (1812 ff.); 
Kcsidchd (1829); Taidb uakumon (date of 
comp, unknown; Ger. tr. W. Schiffer, in 
Mon. Nipponica, II, 1939). 

E. M. Satow, *Thc Revi\*al of Pure Shinto 
in Trans. As. Soc. of Japan, III (1875); H. 
Hommitzsch, * Hirata Atsutanc, ein geistiger 
KSmpfers Japan*, in Mitt. Dc. Ges. Natur- 
u. VOlkerk. Ostastens, 18 (1936). E.B.C. 

HlrduSi Aulus (t43 B.c.), Roman histor¬ 
ian, served as an officer of Caesar 54-48, 
was praetor in 46, prefect of Gaul 45, 
consul in 44. He made Antony retire 
from Mutina in 43, but was killed in the 
action* He added an eighth book to 
Caesar’s De Bello Gallico, and narrated 
separately the Alexandrian campaign* 

O. Seel, Hirtiut (Klio, Beiheft, 1935); for 
texts see Caesar. J.A.W. 

Hltomaro: see Kakinomoto no Hito- 
maro. 

HJttraei Urban (•Skworitz fOra. Inger- 
manland 20 XII 1641; fStockholm 10 III 
1724), Swedish physician, naturalist and 
writer. As the centre of a group of young 
university litterati, HjSme—self-styled 
* Celadon ’—was a leading exponent of the 
fashionable pastoral poetry, and he wrote 
many popular songs. His play Rosimunda, 
performed in Uppsala to amuse the young 
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Charles XI, was ihc first Swedish tragedy 
obeying antique rules. 

Sjalfhiografi, ed. H. SchQck, in Upsala 
univ.s drsskr^t (1916); O. Strandberg, Urban 
Hjdmes ungdom och diklning C.H.K. 

HlavAiek, Karei. (•Prague 1874; -fibid. 
1898), Czech ‘decadent'poet whose work, 
small in compass and striking in its 
musicality, shows the influence of the 
French symbolists. 

Dtlo, ed. A. Hard (3 vols, 1930).—F. Sold.sn, 
K. H., typ ieiki dekadenee (1930). R.A. 

Hoadley» Benjamin, bishop of Winchester 
(•Westerham, Kent 14 XI 1676; <01701 
Sarah Curtis, <01745 Mao' Newey; fChel- 
sea 17 IV 1761), English latitudinarian 
divine, w'hose compliant writings provoked 
fierce controversies. Law being one of his 
opponents. 

Nature of Kingdom of Christ (1717); 
ReasonabUrtets of Conforming to Church of 
England (1703): Persuasive to Lay Conformity 
(1704).—IForAu (3 vols, 1773, with life by his 
son). R.M.H. 

Hobbes» Thomas (•Malmesbury 5 IV 
1588; tl'IardwHck 4 XII 1679), English 
philosopher, verse and prose translator and 
prose writer who was tutor to the Caven¬ 
dish family of Hardwick for most of his 
life. Secretary to Bacon sometime be¬ 
tween 1621 and 1626, a friend of Herbert 
of Cherbury, Jonson and other men of 
letters, Hobbes was 40 or older when, 
chancing on Euclid, he was diverted into 
mathematics and into materialistic think¬ 
ing, Taking refuge in Paris (1640) he 
stayed abroad for 11 years, for a time tutor 
to prince Charles. His return and sub¬ 
mission to Parliament did less to damage 
him in the Restoration court, where his wit 
was welcome, than the religious opinions 
which brought unpopularity to the last 25 
years of his life. Breaking new ground 
with his political philosophy and material¬ 
istic psychology, Hobbes was nevertheless 
in his critical standards indistinguishable 
from the neo-classical tradition in rever¬ 
ence for epic and for the poet as teacher, 
and in distrust of uncontrolled imagination. 

B.L.J. 

Leviathan (1651), ed. A. D. Lindsay (1914), 
M. Oakeshott (1946); Opera phHosophia 
(1668}, ed. Sir W. Molesworth (16 vols, 1839- 
45).—H.Macdonald and M.Hargreaves, T. 
a bibliography (1952). 

G. C. Robertson, H. (t886); G. Lyon, La 
Pkilosophie de H. (*893); L. Stephen, H. 
(1904); P. Brandt, T. H’s mechanical concep¬ 
tion of Nature (1928); J. Laird, H. (1934); 
J. E. Bowie, H. and his crilici in the 17th 
century (1951). J.R.B. 


Hoby, Sir Thomas (•Leominster ? 1530 ?; 
<C27 VI 1558 Elizabeth Cook; tPflfis 
13 VII 1566), English diplomat, human¬ 
ist and translator, who travelled abroad 
after leaving St John’s College, Cam¬ 
bridge (1545), meeting Bucer at Stras- 
bourg(i547). Knighted (9 III 1565/6),he 
became ambassador to France. Best 
known for his translation of Castiglione’s 
Courtier, in which, despite occasional mis¬ 
translations, he helped to develop English 
prose, his unpublished diary is even more 
fluid. B.L.J. 

Tlu Courtyer (1561), ed. \V. A. Raleigh 
(1900), Sv. H. D. Rouse (1928). 

W. A. Raleigh, Some Authors (1923). 

J.R.B. 

Hoccleve or Occleve* Thomas (•c. 
aoc. 1410; ie. 1450), English Chaucerian 
poet, clerk in the Privy Seal office; notable 
for his De Re^irdne Principunt or The 
Regentent of Princes, an English poem in 
rime-royal on the duties of a ruler, and 
containing an address to Chaucer. 

TVorks, ed. F. J. Fumivall and I. Gollancz 
(3 pts, 1892-1924)- , ^ 

H. S. Bennett, Chaucer and the tsth Century 
(1947). R.W.B. 

Hod 2 ay Michal Miu>si.AV (*Rako§ 22 IX 
1811; fTfifiln 26 111 1870), Slovak poet and 
publicist. Hodia was a Protestant pwtor 
who was for a time associated with L. otdr 
in his efforts to establish a Slovak literary 
language. His patriotic activities caused 
him to be exiled to T 5 §in in 1868. His 
best remembered work is the pamphlet 
Dobruo slovo Slovdkom tdeim na slovo 
(L^voia, 1847). RA. 

Hoeck, Theobald (•Limbach 10 VIII 
*5731 *618), German poet, secretary 

of the Bohemian nobleman Peter Wock von 
Rosenberg, ennobled 1602. He wrote some 
of the earliest attempts at baroque courtly 
lyric in German and is a forerunner of 
Weckherlin and Opitz, despite his awk¬ 
ward metres and his often rough and popu¬ 
lar language. He pointed with patriotic 
pride to the ancient Teutons as inspiration 
for the modems. 

Schoenes Blumenfeld (t6oi), ed. Max Koch 
(1899). , 

M. H. Jellinek,' Beitrfige zur Textkritik und 
ErklSrung des Sehoenen Blumenfelds, in Zschr. 
f. dt. Alt.,6 q (193a); K. FleUchinann, T. H. und 
das spraMiche PriMarock (1937): W. Braucr, 
• T. H.’, in Zschr. f. dl. Philol., 63 (1938); K. H. 
Senger, T, H. (Diss. Hamburg. 1939): A. 
Heusler, Deutsche Versgesehichte, Ill^C^a^). 

Hoen» PiBTBR’ t, pseuds. A. Contraduc, 
A. Pboduc, Mabtinus Scbiblkrus db 
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JoNGE, J. A. ScHASZ M. D. (~Utrecht 
i8 VIII 1744; fAmersfoort 9 I 1818), 
Dutch children's poet, leader of the 
Patriots, etlitor and pamphleteer. 

Verse : Nieuxve proev^ t'an kleincgeduhUrtt'Oor 
kinderen (6 vols, 1778-79); Fabelen en gedichten 
voor kinderen (1803).—PLAN'S: Jurjen LMtkbtin 
(1778); Nieuue spectatoriale schouuburg (a vols, 
1782-89); Vad^landsche scfwuuburg (3 vols, 
l 79 €>- 93 ). 

W. P. Sautijn Kluit, in Bijdragen voor 
Gesch, en Oudheid. N. S., 10 (x88o): E. 
Knuttel-Fabius, Ouae ktrtderboeken (1906); L. 
Wirth, Eert eeutv kinderpoizie (1925), 

J.W.W. 

Hoeveiif Willem van der {Ji. early i8th 
century), Dutch pla>^vright and poet, actor 
in Amsterdam. 

Plays: De tchrandere tooneeUpeelder (1693): 

Koffyhuis (1712); De doodelijke mirtnerrijd 
(1714).—Verse : De strijd van Bacchus tegen de 
Indiaanen (1710); Het luslhof Rijnneveen {c, 
171S). J.W.W. 

Hofdijk, Willem Jakobszoon (^Alkmaar 
27 VI 1816; 001852 Helena Ukena, 001857 
Cornelia P. Post, 001870 Wilhclmina 
Horn; fArnhem 29 VIII 1888)1 Dutch 
historian and nationalist poet, writer of 
historical dramas in verse. His epic poetry 
in typical late romantic style shows many 
beautiful passages but there is almost no one 
wholly acceptable poem. 

Verse : Rosamunde (1839); Kennemerland, 
Balladen (2 vols, 1849-32); Aiddon (1852); 
Vtfsprtxde gedkhten (2 vols, 1860); Romontische 
poizie (1867); In 'I harle van Java (1861),— 
Prose : Getchied. der NederL Utterkunde 
(1853-56); Historische tandschappen (1^6); 
Om voorgesUuht (6 vols, 1858-^2); Merk^ 
tuaardige kasteelen in Nederland (with J. v. 
Lennep, 6 vols, 1852-61). 

E. J* Potgieter, Kritische Studiin, 3 (1877); 
J. ten Brink, Getchied. Noord Nederl. letteren^ 
5 (1904, with biblio.); C. T. B. van der Duys, 
IP. J. H. in zijn liven en tverken (1890); A. 
Hendriks, W. J. H. (1928); A. W. Timmer¬ 
man, Tims herinneringen (1938). J.W.W. 

Otto Christiaan Frederik 
(♦Ktlstrin, Germany 2 VI 1744; ®x78o 
Johanna E. Schrai^; fPnnslow, Ger¬ 
many 2t I 1799)1 Dutch poet of witty, 
mostly blank verse, and burlesque dramas. 

Verse: Hekelschriften en andere geduhten 
(1781); Proeve van slaapdichten (1784).— Prose : 
Pfoeve eener theorie van NtderduiUche poizij 
(1788).— PiJCiB: Alstand er de galg op! (1783); 
De broek (1784): De Botrenschauteburg (1801, 
with life, P. J. uylcnbrock). 

J. Haitog, De SpeetatoriaU geschnften van 
jygx^iSoo (2nd ed., 1890); C. Busken Huet, 

* Fetth en Kinkcr’, in Litterarische Pantasiin en 
Kritieken, 24. J -W.W. 


HolTman, Charles Fenno (•New York 
7 II 1806; tHarrisburg, Pa. 7 VI 1884), 
American editor, poet, novelist. Greystaer 
(1840), his novel of the Mohawk valley 
during the Revolution, had four editions 
in one year. He successively edited several 
magazines, and wrote delicate verse with 
a musical lilt. 

Lovers Calendar, Lays of the Hudson, and 
Other Poems (1847); The Poems of C. F. H., 
ed. E. F. Hof^an (1873). 

H. F. Barnes, C. F. H. (1930). H.L.C. 

Hoffmann^ Ernst Theodor Wilhelm, 
altered Wilhelm to Aaiadeus in honour 
of IVlozart (•Konigsberg 24 I 1776; wiSoz 
Nlaria Thekla Michalina Rohrer; fBerlin 
25 VI 1822), German writer, composer and 
caricaturist. Bom of incompatible parents, 
highly-strung and diversely gifted, Hoff¬ 
mann endured many vicissitudes, earning 
his living either in government service or 
by musical activities. As theatrical com¬ 
poser and designer in Bamberg (1808-13) 
he was distracted—and inspired—by his 
frustrated passion for the sixteen-year-old 
Julia Marc. In his musical criticism at this 
period he was among Beethoven's earliest 
supporters. Feeling his own mediocrity as 
a composer—his opera Undine was per¬ 
formed Berlin 1816—he turned increase 
ingly to writing, and, after returning to an 
official position in Berlin 1814, was a lead¬ 
ing literary figure, till his health failed. In 
his Marehen and supernatural tales, many 
of which turn upon the arts, the romantic 
idiom is reinforced with psychological 
overtones, with a realism which enhances 
the sense of hallucination, and often, as in 
Kater Murr, with ironical or grotesque 
humour. Their unique flavour carried his 
legend all over Europe. 

DU Elixiere des Teufels (a vols, 1815); 
Nachtstiicke in Callots Mamer (a vols, 1817); 
Seltsame Leiden tittes Theater•Direktors (1818); 
KUinzaches genanni Zinrxober (1819); Lebtns^ 
ansichten des Katers Mtsrr nebst frapnen^ 
tarischer Biograplde des Kapellmeisters Johannes 
Kreisler (2 vols, i8ao-aa); Prtnzesrin BrambUXa 
(1821); Meisitr Floh (1822).—Writings 1809- 
15 collected into FantasU^Stiicke in CedloU 
Mamer (4 vols, 1814-15); writings 1813-ai 
into Serapions^BrQder (6 vols, 1819^5; tr. A. 
Ewing, Serapion Brethren, 2 vols, i886^a).— 
Sel. tr. Tates of Hoffmann, ed. J. M. Ck>hen 
(>9Si)i Gesamiausgabtt «d. G. Ellinger (15 
vols, 1912); Historisch^kritisehe Gesamtausgabt^ 
cd. C. G. V. Moassen (xo vols, xgoS^^S); 
Briefe (4 vols, 19x2) and Tagebiicher ed. 

H. V. MOller; Handzeichnungen, ed. W. St^en 
and H. v. Mailer (1925). 

G. Ellinger, B. T. A. H., sein Leben und 
seine Wer^ (1894); W. H. Scholtcnheber, 
Hoffmanns Pers^nlichkeit (1922); H. Ochsner, 
H. als Diehter des Unbeuussten (1936); B. voo 
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Schcnkj E. T. A. //., ein KampJ um das Bild 
dts Mtnschen (1939); H. \V, Hcwcti-Thaycr, 
H.: author of the Tales (1948); Jean Mistier, 
//. le fantastique (1951); Mitteilungen der Hoff- 
mann-GeselUchaft (Bamberg, 1939 ff.)* 

H.A.P. 

HofTmann von Fallersleben, August 
Heikrich (•Fallcrsleben 2 IV 1798; i-Cor- 
vey 19 I 1874), German poet and scholar, 
who, inspired as a patriotic verse-writer 
by Komcr, and as a Germanist by J. 
Grimm, showed tireless vigour in both 
fields. He became professor in Breslau 
1836, wrote Deutschland Gber alles on 
Heligoland 1841, and was dismissed for 
his political verse 1842. The common 
touch, which ensured the contemporary 
popularity of his verse, did not make it 
memorable; yet a certain proportion, parti¬ 
cularly children’s songs, has $0 merged 
into the national heritage as to seem 
anonymous. 

Horae Belgicae (18 vols, 1830-62); Fund- 
gruben zur GeschUhte deulscher Sprache und 
Literatur (2 vols, 1830-37).— Deutsche Lieder 
{1815); Bonner Burschenlieder (1819); Die 
Sch dneberger Nach tigall (1822); Mackeriade 
(1825); Die Schlesische Naehtigall (1825); 
Alemannische Lieder (1826); Kirchhoflieder 
(1827); Jdgerlieder (1828); Buck der Liebe 
(1836); UnpolitUche Lieder (2 vols, 1840-42); 
Deutsche Gassenlieder (1843); Fiinfzig Kinder- 
lieder (1848); Soldatenlieder (1851); Mein 
Leben (6 vols, 1868).— Gescmmelu fVerke, cd. 
H. Gerstenberg (8 vols, 1890-93); Brie/e an 
Freunde^ ed. H. Gerstenberg (1908); Ger- 
manistenbriefe von und an H. v. F., cd, F. 
fiehrend (1917).—Scl. tr. J. Legge, Rhytne and 
Pevotution in Germany (1918), 

H. Gerstenberg, H, v. F. (1916). H.A.P. 

HofTmaiiowa, Klementyna, n6e TaiSska 
(•Warsaw 23 XI 1798; fPassy 19 IX 1845), 
Polish novelist. Brought up in the 
French tradition, she worked as an educa¬ 
tionist ; after the 1831 rising she left Poland. 
In Dziermik^ the first outstanding Polish 
novel, she gives a psychological study of a 
woman. 

Novels: Listy Elzbiety Rzeczyckiej (1824); 
Dziennik Franeiszki KrasitiskiQ (1825; The 
journal of Countess Frances Kratinska^ tr. K, 
Dziekonska, 1896).— Memoirs: Pami^tniki (in 
Pisma poimiertnei 3 vols, 1849).— Dziela^ ed. 
N. Zmichowska (lo vols, 1875-77). Some 
works are in (Euvres choisiesp tr. P. Szretter de 
Szeptycki (1850). 

P. Chmielowski, KL z TaiUkich Hoff- 
manotoa, Zarys biogrt^iezny (1899); S. Wasy- 
lewski, ^ K. 2 T. H.’, in O. milosci romantyeznej 
(192O* S.S. 

Hofmaii) Jan Baptist (•Courtrai 1758; 
fiWd. 2 VIII 183s), Flemish poet and play¬ 
wright. As a Rederjjker he won 6o-odd 
literary prizes, wrote 30-odd plays, and 


introduced the drame bourgeois to Flemish 
literature. 

Plays : JusXina (1791) ; Clarinde^ of de ramp- 
zalige door de liefde (1796); De onteruachte 
redding (1797).—Poetry: Nederlandsche dicht- 
siul^es (1829). R.F.L. 

Hofmann von Hofmannswaldan, 

Christian (•Breslau 25 XII 1617; ^ ibid . 
18 IV 1679), German poet, the central 
figure of the 'second Silesian School’. He 
went to school in Danzig, where he met 
Opitz who influenced him deeply. After 
European travel he took an administrative 
post in Breslau and was engaged on 
diplomatic missions. His poetry shows high 
technical ability and uses considerable re¬ 
sources of style and learning to achieve 
emotional effects, which however are not 
felt but directed by a calculating intellect. 
His models were Ovid and Marino, whose 
conceits he imitated and whose lascivious 
treatment of love he surpassed. His 
secular poetry shows him as a mainly 
amoral person devoted to sensual enjoy¬ 
ment. On his death his upright character, 
generosity and devotion to duty were 
lamented, qualities which no one would 
deduce from his secular poetry; perhaps 
his religious verses, often decried and 
seldom read, are less insincere than has 
been thought. 

Hundert Grahschriften (1643); Heldenbriefe 
(1663); Deutsche Vbersetzxingen und Cedichte 
(1673); Herm von Hofmarmsicaldau und 
andere Deutschen auserlesene und bissher un- 
gedruckU Gedichte, ed. Benjamin Neukirch 
{7 vols, 1695-1727); unpub. verse, ed. A. 
HQbscher m Euphorion, XXVI (1925). 

R. Ibcl, H. V. H. (1918); H. Hcckel,' H.’, in 
Schlesische Lebensbilder^ Ill (1928); H. Geibel, 
Der Einfluss Marinos auf H. (1938); K. 
Franckc, • The Historical Simificance of Hof- 
mannswaldau’s Heldenbriefe, in Philol. Qu., 
II; A. HQbscher,' Die Dichtcr der Neukirch- 
schen Sammlung\ in Euphorion, XXIV 
(1922); H. SchQffler, Deutscher Osten tm 
deutschen Geist (1940). L.W.F. 

Hogg> James (•Ettrick XII 177^• ®i 8 zo 
Margaret Phillips; fEltrive zi XI 1835)1 
*the Ettrick Shepherd \ Scottish peasant 
poet. Hogg’s literary talent was encouraged 
by Scott; and his failures as a farmer were 
balanced by his success in Edinburgh 
literary society. Much of Hogg^s work, in 
verse and in prose, is undistinguished; but 
he is a fine narrative poet, especially in 
handling legend and local tale, on able 
verse parodist of his contemporaries and 
a lyric poet of delicacy and melodic beauty. 

Scottish Pastorals, Poems, and Songs (x8oi); 
The Mountain Bard (1807); The Forat Mm- 
str€l(iSi 6 )iThe 0 ueen*s Wahe(iSii)fPilgrims 
of the Sun ( 1815 ): The Poetic Mirror, or the 
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Liting Bards of Creai Brttnin (1816); Modoc of 
tftc Moor (x8i6); The Brozimie of Bodsbeck and 
other Tales (1817); The Jacobite Relics of Scot* 
land (i 8 i 9 “ 2 I)* Winter Evening Tales (1S20); 
The Private Memoirs and Confessions of a 
Jxutified Sinner (1824; 1947, with intro, by A. 
Gidc); Dramatic Tales (1825); Queen Uynde 
(1826); The Shepherd's Calen^r (1829); Songs 
(1831); The Domestic Manners and Private Ltfe 
of Sir Walter Scott (1834). 

H. T. Stephenson, The Ettrick Sheplterd: 

A Biography (1922): E. C. Batho, The Ettrick 
Shepherd (1927); A. L. Strout, *Thc Nodes 
Ambrosianae and J. H.\ in Rev. Eng. Studies 
(* 937 ). J.K. 

Hogg, Thomas Jefferson (•Norton, 
Durham 24 V 1792; fLondon 27 VII 
1862), English writer, chiefly remembered 
for his friendship with Shelley. 

The Life of Shelley (2 vols, 1858); Shelley at 
Oxford^ ed. R. A. Streatfeild (1904)* 

W. Scott, Jefferson Hogg (195 *)• B.H. 

Hoghendorp, Gijsdrecht van (•Dor¬ 
drecht I 1589; ti639), Dutch playwright, 
officer in the armies of Maurice and Gus- 
tavus Adolphus, later living at The Hague. 
His Xerxes (16x6) w'as in purely classical 
form; his Treurspel van dc Moordt begaan 
ann Wilhelm van OrangiSn (1617), pc r- 
fonned in 1617, is halfway benveen an 
allegorical play and a classical drama. 

F. K. H. Kossmann, De Spelen van G. v. H. 
(1932). A.M.B.W. 

Hohberg, Wolfgang Helmhard von 
(•Oberthumritz ao IX 1612; tR<^g<^**sburg 
1688), Austrian poet and Protestant coun¬ 
try gentleman, author of one of the few 
German baroque epic poems and of lyrics 
in which he aims at a simple and realistic 
style. His encyclopaedic work on the man¬ 
agement of estates, Georgica Curiosa oder 
Adelickes Landleben (a vols, 1682), is char¬ 
acteristic. 

Hirtenlieder (i66z); Die ufwergrtiigle Proser* 
pina (x66x); Der Habsburgische Ottobert (3 vols, 
1664; epic); Lust* and Arxney^Garten des 
Propheten Davids (1675). 

I. Jcrschkc, W. H. v. H. (Diss. Munich, 

1936); O. Brunner, Adeliges Landleben und 
europdischer Ceist dargestellt am Leben und 
Werk W. H. v. H.s (i 949 )- L.W.F. 

Hdi|er^ Benjamin (•Stora Skedvi i VI 
1767; fUppsala 13 VI 18x2), Swedish 
philosopher* He eagerly followed and 
absorbed and as eagerly transmitted 
German transcendentalism to the young 
Swedish romantics. 

Samlade skri/ter (5 vols, 1825-27). 

B. Liljekranz, B. H. (1912). C-H.K. 
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Hojeda, Diego de (•Seville 1571; 
tHuanaco, Peru 1615), Spanish epic poet. 
He went to .America at an early age and 
became a Dominican at Lima in 1591, prior 
at Cuzco in 1609 and at Lima in x6io. 
After an ecclesiastical dispute he became a 
simple friar again; he died before he could 
be reinstated. His religious epic in twelve 
cantos La Christiada was complete in x6o8, 
published at Seville in k6i i. Christ is the 
hero; the story begins with the Last Supper 
and ends with the Crucifixion. The deviPs 
plan for thwarting the redemption of man¬ 
kind is defeated; God’s love and his justice 
arc reconciled. The poem is in the Chris¬ 
tian tradition of Vida and Tasso. Its plan 
and execution are masterly. Hojeda’s style 
is always vivid and animated; his emotional 
range is wide. He successfully combined 
poetry and preaching. This fine epic is 
unjustly neglected today. 

La Cfrristiada, ed. Corcoran (Washington 
D.C., 1935 )- 

IVI. J. Quintana, Sobre la poesia ^ica castellana 
(1833); J. Cuervo, El M, Fr. Diego de Ojeda y 
La Chfistiada (1898); F. Pierce, The Heroic 
Poem of the Spanish Golden Age (1947). 

E.M.W. 

Holbach, Paul Heinrich Dietrich, 
Baron d’ (•Heidelsheim, Baden I 1723; 
tParis 21 I 1789), French philosophical 
writer of German origin. He settled in 
Paris in his youth and was a wealthy patron 
of the encyclopddistes. His philosophical 
writings, in which Diderot collaborated, 
explained sensibility and intellect as func¬ 
tions of matter. 

Le Christianisme divoiU (1761); Le Systhne 
de la nature (1770, abr. 1774); La Politique 
naturelU (1773); Le SysUme social (1773). 

R. Hubert, Civilisation et Christianisme: 
d*H. et ses amis (X028); P. Naville, D*H, et la 
phiiosophie scientifique du j8e siiclt (1943); 
W. H. Wiclnvar, Baron d*H.: A Prelude to the 
French Revolution (1935). G.B. 

Holberg, Ludvig, Baron Holberg (•Ber¬ 
gen 3 XII 1684; tCopenhagen 28 I 1754), 
Danish playwright, satirist, essayist and 
historian. The son of a Norwegian lieu¬ 
tenant-colonel of peasant stock, he matric¬ 
ulated at Copenhagen in 1702 and after a 
few short stays in Nor%vay settled per¬ 
manently in Denmark. A long visit to Eng¬ 
land (1706-08), and a journey to Paris and 
Rome (x714-16) were both of the utmost 
importance to him, since they involved a 
meeting with modem European ideas, 
especially French critical philosophy and 
literature. In 1730, after holding two 
other chairs at Copenhagen, he became 
professor of history, his real interest; by 
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then he had alrca<ly made his name as a 
creative writer, 

Heiberg’s literary career began with 
some satirical poems, among which is the 
great mock-heroic poem Peder Paars, pub¬ 
lished under the pseudonym of Hans 
Mikkclscn, For the first Danish theatre 
Holberg wrote 32 comedies, the first 15 
being comedies of character. The other 
main group is 11 comedies of manners, and 
in his old age he wrote some moral allego** 
ties, greatly inferior to his earlier works, 
hlost important among Holbcrg’s plays are 
the following; Den poUtiske Kandestober, 
Jean de Francefjcppe pan Bjerget^ Jacob von 
Thyboe, Den Siundcslosey Erasmus Mon^ 
tanus, Henrik og Pernille, De Usynlige, 
Julestuen and Den pantsatte Bondedreng. 
Holberg’s originality as a playwright is not 
affected by the fact that he borrowed freely 
from a variety of sources, from Aristo¬ 
phanes, the Romans, the Italian commedta 
delVartc and from Mol lire whom more 
than anyone else he resembles. Holberg 
also wrote a satirical novel Nicolai Klmii 
Iter Subterraneum and a number of essays 
and moral thoughts in the Spectator man¬ 
ner. His historical writings are also of 
importance. He left his large fortune for 
the rc-establishmcnt of the college at Soro, 
and for this was made a baron. His name 
is immortalized as the founder of a modem 
Danish literature on European lines. 

PlA'^’S: Comoedier (3 vols, 17*3-25); Den 
danske Skueplads (7 vols, 1731-54^— Satires: 
Peder Paars {1719-ao), cd. G. Christensen 
(1949); 4" Skiemte-Digte (1722); Nicolai 
Klimii Iter Subterraneum (1741), Eng. tr. A 
Journe}' to the World Under •Ground (1742).— 
Historical Writings : Introduction til de 
fornemsie europ^ishe Rigers Historie^ and 
Anhang (1711); Introduction til Natur og 
Folkeretten (1715); Dissertatio de Historicis 
DanicU (1719); Duseriatio de Nuptiis Propin^ 
quorum (1719); Dmineniarks og Norget Be^ 
shriveUe (17*9); Dannemarks Riges Historie (3 
vols, 1733), a very meagre summary of this 
in The History of Norway .. . . from the 
Union of Calniar by Baron Holberg. cd. A. 
Andersen Fcldborg (1817); Synopsis Hisioria 
Universalis (17^), An Introduction to C 7 moer- 
sal History, tr. G. Sharpe (1755^ Comp^ium 
Gtogtaphiasm (1733); An Introduction to 
Universal History^ to which is added A Short 
System of Geography, cd. G. Sharpe (1758); 
Bergem ISeskrivelse (1737); Almindelig KfrAtf- 
historie (1738); Heltenistorier (1739); Jediske 
Historie (1742); Heliindehistorier (1745).— 
Essays and Various: Metamorphosis (1726); 
^istola ad Virum Perillustrem (1728); Moralske 
Tanker (i 744 )» od, F. J. BiUc^ov-Jansen 
(*943); FpistUr (s vols, X74»-S4; 6 vols, 
< 944~5 0 1 Epigrontmatum Libri Septem (1749), 
Moralske Fabler (1751).—Mbmoirs: Memom 
of L. //, (1827); Memdrer. ed. with annot. 


F. J. Bilicskov-Jansen (1943). — H's Breve, ed. 
V. Dahlcrup (1926). —L. H*s Samlede Skrifur. 
ed. C. S. Petersen (1913 ff.); Komedierne og de 
populate Skrifter. ed. F. Bull, G. Christensen, 
C. Roos, 3 . P. Thomas, A. H, Winsnea (6 vob, 
1922-25).—Plays in English T^nslation: 
The Babbling Barber, in The Odd Vobsme 
(1826); Erasmus Aiontanus. tr. T. Weber 
(1885); Jeppe of the Hill, tr. W. C. Weater- 
gaard and M. B. Ruud (1906) ; Three Comedies 
by L, //., tr. H. W. L. Hime (1912); Comedies 
by H,. tr. O. J. Campbell and F. Schenk 
(1914); Four Plays by //., tr. H. Alexander 
(1946); Seven One Act Plays by H.. tr. H. 
Alexander (1950). 

H. Ehrencron-MOlIer, Bibliografi over HoU 
bergs Skrifter (3 vols, 1933 “ 35 ); Holberg-Aar- 
bog (6 vols, 1920-25); Wcrlauff, Historiske 
Antegninger til Ludvig Holbergs atten ferste 
Lysispil (1858). 

J. A. Scheibe, Nachricht von dm Leben und 
den Schriften Holbergs (1764); Georg Brandes, 
L. H. (1884); L. Daae, L. H. (1886); O. J. 
Campbell, The Comedies of H. (1914); ]• Biog, 
L. H. (1917); K. Mortensen, L. H. (i 9 *S)J 
H. Brtx, Ludxig Holbergs Komedier (X9<p); 
Th. A. IVlUllcr, Den unge H. (1943). E.n. 

Holcrofti Thomas (^Leicester Fields, 
London 10 XII 1745 (O.S.); 00x765?; 
001772 Matilda Tipler; €0x778 ?; 
CO? Louisa Mercier; fM^rylebone 23 III 
1809), English novelist, dramatist and 
democrat. 

Novels: Aluyn or the Gentleman Comedian 
(assisted by W. Nicholson, 2 vols, 1780); The 
Adventures of Hugh Trevor, A Novel (6 vols, 
1794). — Pi-AYS: Duplicity (1781); The Road to 
Ruin (lyqz). — Autodiocrapky : Memoirs of the 
late r. H. nritlen by himself, cont by W. 
Hazliti. ed. E. Colby (2 vols, X 9 * 5 )< 

H 51 derUn> Johann Christian Friedrich 
(•Lauffen 20 II 1770; Tubingen 7 VII 
1843), German poet. Intended for the 
church, Hfilderlin was educated at the 
TUbingcr Stift. He declined orders, how¬ 
ever, and became private tutor in the house 
of Frau von Kalb. Fragments of his novel 
Hyperion appeared in Schillcrb Neue 
Tf^ia in. 1793 and 1795. In 1796 he be¬ 
came a tutor in Frankfurt-on-Main and 
fell deeply in love with his employer's wife, 
Susette Gontard (the Diotima of his 
poems), who returned his passion. This 
was the overwhelming experience of 
Hdlderlin's life. After a quarrel with Gon¬ 
tard in 1798 Hdiderlin left and, after an 
unsuccessful attempt to live by his pen, 
became again a tutor, first near Constance 
then at Bordeaux. In 1802 he returned 
home insane. He recovered and was made 
librarian at Homburg in 1804. Two years 
later his insanity returned and he spent the 
rest of his life in the care of a Tubingen 
carpenter. 
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Esccept for the philosophical novel 
Hyperion and his translation of two plays 
of Sophocles* HSlderlin's works were pub¬ 
lished by friends after his reason had left 
him. His reputation in his own day was 
therefore slight. Deeply attached to the 
classical ideal, he was acutely aware that 
the Golden Age is beyond recall. The 
poignancy of human existence over¬ 
shadowed by death is a recurrent theme of 
his poetry. The range of his poems, the 
best of which are written in classical or free 
verse, is restricted, the depth of his pene¬ 
tration, however, unequalled. 

Hyperion (2 vols, 1797-99): GediehU. cd. L. 
Uhland and G. Schwab (1826); Sdmtliche 
Werki^ ed. C. T. Schw'ab (2 voU, 2846); cd. 
N. V. Heilingnith, F. Seeb^s, L. v. Pigenot 
(6 vols, 1919-23): cd. F. Beissner (8 voU, 
1946 ff.): Briefe, ed. E. Bertram (1935); Poems, 
tr. M. Hamburger {2nd cd. 1952; good intro.). 

W. Dilthey, *H.', in Das Erleonis und die 
Diehtung (1906}; F. Zinkcmagel, Entsuhungs^ 
getehichfe von H.s * Hyperion* (1907): F. See- 
bass, H,^Biblicgraphie (2922); W. B6hm, H. 
(2 vols, 1928-30); H. Ncunheuser, Die geisiige 
EntvAckiung H.s (2929); W. F. Konitzer, Die 
Btdeutung des 'Sehicksals bei //. (i 93 *)# R- 
Peacock. H. (London, 2938); E. L. Stahl. H.*s 
Symbolism (2944); E. MOller. //. (2944); F. 
Tonnelat, P. H. Son ansvre poitique et sa 
pensie religieuse (2950). H.B.G. 

Holinsbed or HolUiigshcad^ Raphael 
(tBramcotc, Worcs. ? 1580 ?), English 

chronicler. Little is known of Holin- 
shed's life. Based on an exhaustive study 
of many authorities, his Chronieles (of 
which only part is by HoUnshed himself) 
were very widely read and provided the 
source for many historical plays, among 
them those of Shakespeare. 

The PirsU volume of the ChronicUt of England, 
Scotland and Ireland . . . (2577; repr. 6 vols, 

2 Shakespeare*s H. 

(2896). JB-B. 

Holland, Abraham (fiS II 1625/6), Eng¬ 
lish poet and translator, son of Philemon 
Holland. His is competent and 

his Caveat to his Muse is entertaining. 

Naumachia or Hollands Sea Pifht (1622); 
(Heliodorus) The Faire Ethiopian (*631); 
VirgiU Eclogues (1628); Fotire Bookes of Du 
Bortas (1637).—HollondiPosthuma 

B.L«J. 

Jan: sec Vitringa, Annes 

Johan. 

Holland, Philemon (•Chelmsford 1552; 
C01579 Anne Bot or Peynton; ■fCoventry 
9 II 1637), English translator. As 
lator-general of the Elixsbethan age , Hol¬ 
land made available in tolerably accurate 


versions and readable English many im¬ 
portant classical authors, including Pliny 
the Elder. Plutarch and Xenophon. A 
good classical scholar (he was by profession 
a schoolmaster), Holland possessed a vivid 
and familiar, if sometimes over-elaborate, 
style. 

Plutarch's Morals (2603); The Historic of the 
Txeelve Caesars [from Suetonius] (x6o6). ed. 
J. H. Freese (2923); The Historic of the World 
[i.e. Pliny^s Satural History^ (2 voU, 1612); 
Cyrupfzdia (1632). J.B.B. 

Holland, Sir RtcHARD. or Richard de 
Holande(/ 7 . 1450), Scottish author of The 
Buke of the Hotvlat, a verse bird-allegory 
after the marmer of Chaucer's Parlement 
of Foules. 

Ed. F. J. Amours (1897; Asloan MS.) and 
W. T. Ritchie (2930; Bsnnao'nc MS.). 

R.W.B. 

Hollonlus (or HoUe), Ludw^ig (fl. 1605). 
A pastor at POlitz in Pomerania. Hollonius 
wrote a play. Sommurn vitae humanae 
(1605), in which the legend of the peasant 
who dreams he is king for a day is inter¬ 
preted as an allcg02y of human life and 
anticipates the baroque theme of life os a 
dream. 

Ed. F. Spengler (1891). 

M. Wchrmann, ‘L. H.*, in Pommersche 
^lonatsbl. (2889); P. Blum. Die GeschUhie 
vom irdumenden Bauem in der Weltliteratur 
(Prog. Tetschen, 290S); A. FarinclU. La vita i 
un sogno (2917). D.G.D. 

HoU^, JAn (•Bdrsky Sv. Mikulii 24 III 
2785: Voda 24 IV 1849), Slovak 

poet. tloHf was a Roman Catholic priest 
in western Slovakia who adopted the type 
of standard Slovak evolved by Bemoldk as 
the medium for his epics and lyrics in clas¬ 
sical metres. The subjects of his epics 
were taken from the history of the 9th- 
century Moravian empire (Svatopluk, 
1833; Cyrillo^Metodiada, 1835). His 
lyrics include idylls, modelled on VirgiPs 
Georgies, as well as odes and elegies. All 
his work aims, in the spirit of the time, at 
glorifying the Slavs, and especially the 
Slovaks as the purest representatives of the 
Slavoivc race. 

Spisy bdsnicki, ed. J. Viktorin (2863); Bdsne, 
I, ed. J. Skult^ty (2908). 

J. Hodtil, y. H.fjeho iivot, diela a pamiatha 
(i9a3). R-A. 

Holmes^ Oliver Wendell (^Cambridge, 
Maes. 29 VIII 1809; <0x840 Amelia Jack- 
eon : Boston 7 X 1894)1 American essayist, 
poet, novelist. From a prominent Boston 
family, he studied medicine at Harvard 
and abroad. He was professor of anatomy 
at Haiward for 35 years, continually turning 
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out amusing verses, essays and medical 
dissertations. Fame as a writer came when 
James Russell Lowell, editor of the newly 
founded Atlantic Monthly, asked him to 
contribute; his Autocrat of the Breakfast’ 
Table (1858) and its successors mingle 
miscellaneous facts and fancies, crackle 
with wit and gaiety. In his ’medicated’ 
novels he used scientific means to show 
that criminals needed education not 
punislxmcnt. Though much of his light 
verse and his novels arc forgotten he is 
remembered as the man of science, of wit 
and imagination—the Autocrat. 

Novels: Elsie Venner (i 86 t); The Guardian 
Angel (1867): A Mortal Antipathy (1885).— 
MiscELiJtNEOUs: The Professor at the Break¬ 
fast-Table (i860); Currents and Counter-Cur¬ 
rents in Medical Science (i860); The Poet at 
the Breakfast-Table (1872); Our Hundred Days 
in Europe (1887); dH-er the Teaasps (1891).— 
Collected Poems : The Poetical Works of 
O. W. H. (2 vols, 1881).— Collected Writ¬ 
ings: Riverside Edition (13 vols, 1891); 
Representative Seleetioru, cd. S. I. Hayaka«'a 
and H. M. Jones (i 939 )- 

M. A. De W. Howe, H. of the Breakfast- 
Table (1939); W. L. Schroeder, O. W. H.: An 
Appreciation (1909). H.L.C. 

Holmstrdm, Israel (•Stockholm e. 1660; 
fSmorgoni, Lithuania 24 II 1708). Swed¬ 
ish civil servant and poet. He was 
popular for his burlesques, comic verse and 
drinking-songs. He was an elegant epi- 
grammist in the French genre and also 
wrote fables modelled on La Fontaine. 

Samlade vitterhetsarbeten af svenska fdrfat- 
tare, VI, ed. P. Hansclli (1863); M. Lamm, 
Olof Dalin (1908). C.H.K. 

Holtei, Karl von (•Breslau 24 I 1798: 
C01821 Luisc Rog6c, actress; ^ibid. 12 
II 1880), German playwright, poet and 
novelist, who achieved popular successes 
in all fields. A picturesque figure, he led 
a wandering life as actor, reciter and 
theatre-manager. As a playwright his 
speciality was operetta; as a poet, Silesian 
dialect. 

Schlesisehe Gedichte (1830). — Plays and 
Operettas: Die Wiener in Berlin (1845); Die 
Berliner in Wien (1846]); Der aJte Feldlterr 
(1829) ; Lenore (1829) ; Ein Trauerspiel in Berlin 
(1845); Der dumme Peter (1836); Lorbeerbaum 
und Bettelstab (1839). — Novels: Die Vaga- 
6undert (4 vols, 185a); Christian LamseUis vols, 
1852); Ein Schneider (1834)* —ErsSilende 
Sehriften (40 vols, 1861-66); Theater (6 vols, 
1867); Vierzigjahren {Jivols, 1843-50); sel. tr., 
E. B. Impey, Illustrations of German Poetry 

(1841). 

P. Landau, H’s Romane (1904); A. Mosch- 
ner, H. als Dramatiker (1911); M. Weller, Die 
fiinf grosten Dramenvorleser (1939). H.A.P. 


Holty) Ludwig Heinrich Christoph 
(•Mariensee 21 XII 1748; fHanover l IX 
1776), German poet. A pastor’s son, 
Holty, who was delicate, was educated at 
home. He studied theology at Gottingen, 
where he joined Boie's circle. He was one 
of the original members of the Hainbund 
(q.v.), though he took little part in its ex¬ 
travagances. He died of tuberculosis. 
Holty was of a modest and attractive 
nature. His poems, which during his life¬ 
time appeared in almanacks, especially the 
Gottingen Musenalmanach, are written in 
classical metres or in folk-song stanzas. 
They treat of the sweetness of spring 
(symbolized by the month of May) and 
the fleetingness of human life, at the same 
time reveling a sincere and undoubting 
religious faith. 

SSmtliche hinterlassene Gedichte (2 vols, 
1782); Gedichte (1763); Werke, cd. W. Michael 
(2 vols, 1914-18). 

H. Ructe, H.:SeinLeben undDichten {1663); 
E. Albert, Das NaturgefUhl HSltys (1910). 

H.B.G. 

Holyday» or Holiday, Barten (•Oxford 
1593 ?; tt6id. 2 XI1661), English dramatist, 
translator and clergyman, whose preaching 
won praise. He was chaplain to Sir Francis 
Steuart in Spain, and later to Charles I. 
James I disliked his Marriage of the Arts 
at Woodstock. 

Play: Or the Marriage of the 

Arts (1618; 1630), see J. Nichols, Progresses of 
James I, IV (1828).— Verse: A Survey of the 
World (1661 ).—Motives to a Good Life (1657). 
—AH Horace (based on Hawkins, 1653); 
Flaeeus his iSa/i>« (1616, 1617, 1635, 1650). 

B.L.J. 

Home, Cecil : see Webster, Julia. 

Home, John (•Leith 21 IX 1722; 001770 
Mary Home; fEdinburgh 5 IX 1808), 
Scottish dramatist. He fought on the 
Hanoverian side at Falkirk (1746); in 1747 
became minister of Athelstaneford and 
began as a dramatist. Kirk disapprobation 
of his successful tragedy, Douglas, led him 
to resign his ministry; he became tutor to 
the prince of Wales and continued his 
writing. Hailed in his day as a second 
Shakespeare, Home had some sense of plot 
and declamatory power; Douglas (1757) 
was successfully revived at the Edinbu^^h 
Festival, 1950. 

Agis (1758); The Siege of Aquileia (1760); 
Alonzo (1773); Alfred (X778); History of the 
Rebellion of X745 (1802).—(with a 
memoir by Henry Mackenzie, 3 vols, 182a). 

A. E. Gipson, J, H., a Study of his Life and 
Works (1917). J'K. 
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Homer, Greek poet (late 8th century’ b.c.)- 
Although ancient writers give verj* different 
accounts of the date, birthplace and ctuvre 
of Homer, a good early tradition can be 
distinguished ascribing to him the Iliads 
the Odyssey and the (lost) Thebais. By the 
7th century b.c. {Hymn to Apollo) he is 
kno^^•n as * the blind man dwelling in rocky 
Chios ’; i,c. if Homer was bom in Smyrna, 
the historical school of Homerid poets 
knew him as their founder in Chios. The 
Iliad and the Odyssey can be dated sub¬ 
stantially in the second half 8th century 
B.c. with a few interpolations w'hich have 
come in during subsequent recital. The 
Iliad and the Odyssey must have been 
composed for a great festival, perhaps 
the festival of Apollo at Delos, and 
were subsequently recited piecemeal by 
Homerid rhapsodes all over the Greek 
world. From the 6th centur>' D.c. they 
were recited complete cvcr>' fourth year at 
the Panathenaea in Athens. 

Without contemporary comparative 
material we cannot decide whether the 
same man composed the Iliad and the 
Odyssey but this was the belief of antiquity. 
Both poems assume a knowledge of the 
whole corpus of Greek legend to which 
they can refer briefly. The Iliad tells of 
the events leading up to the death of Hector 
in the siege of Troy: its central thread is 
Achilles* quarrel with Agamemnon, the 
consequent disasters of the Greeks, 
Achilles' permission to Patroclus to fight 
in his armour, the death of Patroclus, 
Achilles' own intervention, the duel >yith 
Hector, and Achilles' permission to Priam 
to bury Hector. On the central thread are 
hung many incidents of fighting, camp life, 
home life, and memories of the past. The 
Odyssey tells the story of Odysseus' return 
from Troy to find his wife Penelope beset 
by suitors whom he kills: this central 
thread carries descriptions of Odysseus 
adventures, Telcmachus' journey with 
memories of the past, home life in Ithaca. 
The poems have in common a central 
thread into which relevant digressions arc 
inserted, symmetrical composition of 
scenes, divine machinery, clear character- 
iaatson of individuals, particularly Achilles, 
Hector, Andromache, Odysseus, Penelope, 
similes from animals and everyday life to 
Ulustrate behaviour, extensive use of for¬ 
mulae for stock scenes and of stock 
phrases for people and objects, ready-made 
to fit different places in the hex^cter 
line, which nevertheless never detract 
from the swift brilliant immediacy of the 

narrative. ,, . 

Homer stands between tw'O worlds: be¬ 


hind him is a long past and before him the 
historical Greek polis which is already vis¬ 
ible in many of the similes and in the 
descriptions of cit>' life in Phaeacia and 
Ithaca. The language with its formulae 
presupposes a long tradition of oral hexa¬ 
meter poctr>*; archaeology* has proved that 
Homer's memory goes back to the i6th 
century B.c. We may suppose that in the 
Mycenaean period kings had minstrels 
who sang their exploits including in due 
course the Trojan war. Through the 
troubled periods of the Dorian invasion 
and the migrations the songs were still 
sung at courts and shrines which presett ed 
a memory of the past: each singing was an 
improvisation and therefore a moderniza¬ 
tion so that each was a memory rather than 
a survival of older songs. The conditions 
needed to produce our Iliad and Odyssey 
from this floating mass of legend which 
each singer crystallized in his own way 
into song seem to be (a) a festival at which 
a long epic could be performed, (b) a band 
of rhapsodes who could recite a long epic 
in relay's, (c) writing, to record a long epic, 
(d) a genius to put the inherited oral tech¬ 
nique to the new purpose of composing a 
long epic as an artistic whole: this genius 
w*e call Homer. 

D. B. Monro and T. W. Alien, Homeri opera 
(1908); A. T. Murray, The Odyssey (i 9 * 9 ); 
The Iliad (1925, with tr.); W. Leaf, H.^s Iliad 
(1900, with comm.); W. W. Merry% J. Riddell, 
D. B. Monro, H*s Odyne>'(i886, with comm.); 
W. B. Stanford, H.'s Odyssey (i 947 ^ wth 
comm.). 

Translations: G. Chapman (1598): A. 
Pope (1720-25); A. Lang, W. Leaf, E. Myers, 
The Iliad (1882): S. H. Butcher, A. Lang. The 
Odyssey (1879); T. E. Shaw, The Odyssey 
(1935); E. V. Rieu, The Iliad (1949). The 
Odyssev (1945)* 

G. G. A. Murray, Rise of tlte Greek Epic 
(1934); C. M. Bowra, Tradition and Design in 
the Iliad (1930); M. P. Nilsson, H. and 
Mycenae (i 933 ); J- T. Kokridis, Homeric 
Researches (1949); H. L. Lorimer, H. and the 
MomsmenU (1950); C. M. Bowra, Heroic Poetry 
(1952). T.BX.W. 

Sec also Trov, Atrbidab, Helen, Odvsseus. 


Hommius, Festus; Frisian: Fetsb Hom- 
MtNCA (•Jelsum 10 11 1567; tLcydcn 5 Vll 
164a), Dutch theologian, pupil of Gomarus 
and spiritual leader of the counter-Remon¬ 
strants. He wrote Centra^R^monstrantie 
(1611) and w*as one of the leading trans¬ 
lators of the Bible. 


Specimen Contraversarium Belgicarum (x6t 8); 
lournaal (162c). 

P. J. Wyminga, F. H. (tSgg): Dc Die cn 
Loosjes, Biogre^ch WoerJenboek v. d. ProL 
GodgeU in Sed.. IV (1927)* A.M.B.W, 
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Hondius, Pbtbus (*1578; Dutch 

poet, parson at Temeuzen. He was an 
excellent botanist, especially fascinated by 
the ‘utility of herbs’, like Maerlant was in 
Der Naluren Bloemc. He edited Dodo* 
nacus’ Kruidtboec (1618) and wrote Dopes 
inemptae of deMoufe-Schansimded. 1621), 
and Geschiedenis v. d. Vrijheidsoorlog 
(unfinished). 

G. P'roderiks ‘Over F. H.’, in Tijdschr. v. 
Ncdcrl. T. cn Lett., VI (1880). A.M.B.W. 

Hone, William (•Bath 3 VI 1780; fTot- 
tenham 6 XI 1842), English bookseller and 
writer, associated with Cruikshank in 
widely popular political satires, author of 
compilations showing much recondite 
reading. 

Political House that Jack Built (1819); A 
Slap at Slop (1820); Apocryphal New Testa¬ 
ment (1820); Ancient mysteries (1823); Every 
Day Book (weekly miscellany to which Lamb 
contributed, 1826). 

F. Rolleston, Some Account of the Conversion 
of late W. H., with further particulars of his Life 
and Extracts from his Correspondence (1853); 
F. G. Stephen, A/e»noi>j of George Cruikshank 
(for association with H., 1891); F. W. Hack- 
wood, Li/e 0///. (1912). R.M.H. 

Honigh, CoRNELis (*Koog aan dc Zaan 
29 X 1845; C01873 A. M. M. L. Eykman; 
tZwolle 4 IV 1896), Dutch poet and man 
of letters, headmaster of a secondary school 
at Zwolle from 1881, co-editor of De Gids, 
recast the 4th cd. of Jonckbloet’s Geschie¬ 
denis der Nedcrl. letterk. (6 vols, 1888-94). 

Mijn lente (1871); Geen aomer (1880). 

F. A. M. Boele van Hcnsbrock, in Levensber. 
Mij Ned. Letterk. (1897); C. Busken Huet, 
in Litterarische Fantasiin en Kritieken, 15, 21. 

J.W.W. 

Honorius ' Augustodunensis ' (V. 1090; 
fc. 1150),of uncertain origin(not of Autun), 
was a prolific and influential ^vriter, a 
popularizcr of knowledge for the lower 
clergy. His Elucidarium is a handbook 
of the faith. The Genmia Animae deals 
with the Mass and the Divine Office. 

Mignc, Patr. Lot., 172; J. A. Endres, 
H. A. (1906): R. Bauerreis, ‘Zur Herkunft 
dcs H. A.’, in Stud. u. Mitt, zur Gesch. d. 
Bened. Ordens (193s). F.J.E.R. 

Hood» Thomas (•London 23 V 1799; 
C01824 Jane Reynolds; -^ibid. 3 V 1845), 
English poet with outstanding gift of 
humorous wordplay, finding scope in his 
comic periodicals. Of his graceful, senti¬ 
mental serious poetry, 'The Song of the 
Shirt* stirred his age by its social 
implications. 

Ed. Gem (1829); Hood's Ovm, or Laughter 
from Year to y<’ar(i839 ).—Tylney Hall {^-yoX. 


novel, 1824); Poetical Works, ed. W. Jerrold 
(1906); IVhims and Oddities in Prose and Verse 
(2 vols, 1826-27). 

F. F. Broderip, Memorials of H. (2 voU, 
i860); W. Jerrold, T. //., his life and times 
(1907). R.M.H. 

Hoofman, Elisabeth Koolaaht (•Haar¬ 
lem 23 II 1664; CD1693 Pieter Koolaart; 
tKassel 4 VI 1736), Dutch poet who, in a 
difficult life, wrote verse of equal value to 
that of her contemporaries. 

Messias, herdersaang (1729); Gedachten over 
eenige spreuken des Konings Salomon (1734); 
Naagelaten Gediehten, cd. W. Kops (1744).— 
W. P. Welters and H. C. Rogge, Bloemleaing 
uit de gediehten van E. H. (1871). J.W.W. 

Hooft, Pieter Cornelisz (•Amsterdam 
16 III 1581; C01610 Christina van Erp 
(ti624), 002627 Hcleonora Hellemans, 

widow of Bartelotti; +The Hague 21 V 
1647), Dutch poet and wTiter. Son of an 
Amsterdam mayor, he received a sound 
classical education. From 1598 to i6ox 
he travelled in France and Italy. From 
Italy which made an impression on him 
which proved decisive for his life, he sent 
his fellow members of the ‘Egclantier* 
(q.v.) a Rijmbrief which was still in the 
Rederijker tradition. Back in Amsterdam, 
however, he became the refined, aristo¬ 
cratic poet, matured under Italian and 
classical influence, who served beauty as no 
Dutch poet had done so far or was to do 
again for centuries. The majority of his 
poems between 1601 and 1610 are love 
lyrics showing great mastery of the 
language. Both playful and controlled he 
seems to dance on the surface of life and 
yet one is aware of the hidden depth of 
melancholy and passion underneath. At 
the same time he wrote the pastoral play 
Gramda with a weak plot, on a w’ell-wom 
arcadian theme, but with unsurpassed light 
lyrical passages. He proved unfit for com¬ 
merce; he read law and was appointed 
bailiff of Muiden in 1609. There and at 
Amsterdam he gathered round him a circle 
of friends, all of them men and women 
passionately interested in the arts, whether 
literature or music (his wife was a pupil of 
Sweelinck) (see Muiderkrino). He con¬ 
tinued to take an active part in the literary 
life of Amsterdam and the vicissitudes of 
the chamber ‘Egelantier’. He wrote two 
historical dramas and a comedy. Geeraerdt 
van VeUen (1613) was partly inspired by 
his environment at Muiden, partly the 
result of his increasing interest in history 
and statecraft. His comedy Warenm 
(1616), adapted from Plautus’ Aulularia, 
3vas a box-office success and compensated 
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the loss on the staging of Baeto, his other 
great drama. He himself obser\*ed that 
the writing took him only 9 days—this by 
way of an excuse for such a frivolous work. 
But for all that it is» with Brcero's Spaanst 
Brabander^ the best Dutch comedy of the 
century: full of wit and fun without being 
coarse. His interest in history continued 
to increase and he set himself to write the 
Nederlandse Historien (a vols, 1642^ <654)- 
Modelled on Tacitus, it is terse, difRcult 
and at times obscure, but at the same time 
virile and rich in content. Hooft is the 
best Dutch prose writer of the 17th cen¬ 
tury, the greatest poet of the first half of 
this century and the purest renaissance 
artist of his country. 

Achilles ende Polyxena (159S); Theseus en 
Ariadne (i6oa); Granida (1605); Paris* oordeel 
(1607); Baeto oft Oorsprong dtr Hollanderen 
(1617); Lo IpQcrito (1617; after Aretino, un¬ 
pub.) ; Qedicnien (1636); Leven van Hendrik dt 
Groote (1624); Rampsaaligheden der Ver^ 
heSinge van den Huize Medicis (1638). 

J. V. Vlotcn, Brieven van P. C. H. (1855); 
P. Lcendertz, Volledige uitgave der Gedichten 
(2 vols, i 87I*-^5; 2nd cd. F. A. Stoett, 1899); 
VoUedige Werken. ed. W. G. HcUinga and others 
(1954 ff.). 

Gielen, Romein and others, P. C. /f., diehter, 
dramaturg, getchiedschrijver en magittraat 
(1947); G. Brandt, Het Leeven van. Hooft 
(1677); Buiken HueC, Lr/t. Fantasxin, I and 
XVIII; G. Kalff, ^ Hooft*# Lyriek*, in De 
Gids (1900); J. Koopmans, 'Hooft als AUc- 
gorist*, Lctterk. Studicn (1906); P- Leendertz, 
Jr., Bibliografieder Werken van P» C. //. (I 93 *) ► 

G. Kazemier, Het Vers Hooft (1932); J* P* M. 

Comelissen, H. en Tactius (1938)» Th. H. 
d'Angremond, P. C H:t AchiUes en Polyxena 
(1943) 5 F. Veenstra, Bijdrage tot de kermis v. a. 
irtvl^den op Hooft (1946); Annie Rometn- 
Vcrschoor, P. C. Hooft (i 947)5 H. W. 
Tricht, P. C. H. (2 voU, *950750; \ 

Bakhuizen van den Brink, ' Hooft s Warenar , 
in Studiin en ScheUen, III; J- PrinMn JLzn., 
P. C. H. (1922); A. Donkersl<^t, ; De ver^ 
van H. voor Brcchjc Spicghel, in Festhwtdel de 
Vooyslig^o); H. Bruch. P. C. H. Bo^ken van 
Cornelmi Tacitus: van de gelegentheit, zeedm 
ende volken van Germaniin (i 943 h 5 P<>«ns by 

H. p tr. Sir Herbert Grierson in The FtuU etc. 

(1931), repr. in Tuo t^uh Poets \ while 
Batavian Anthology by J. Browning and H. 0. 
van Dyk contains trs of 3 songs, 2 choruses 
from Granida and Baeto and a fragment of 
Ceeraerdt v. Velsen* Sec also biblio. in J. L# 
WaJeh, Nieuw Handbotk etc. (* 949 ) ^ 57 - 

Hoof^ Willem Dircksz (•Amsterdam 
1594} tv 1658), Dutch playwright, rnem- 
ber of the chamber ‘ Egelantjer and 
board of the Amsterdam theatre. He 
Wrote unedifying farces on aometirnea cai» 
fying cubjectSs 


Jan Saly (1622); Doortrapte Metis de Met- 
selaer (1623); Andrea de Pierre Peerdekooper 
(1628); Styt:e Piet (1628); De hedendaegsehe 
Vetloren Soon (1630). 

J. F. Havcmian, />. H. en zijn Kluchlen 
(1895); Ch. M. Dozy, ‘W. D. li.\ in Oud- 
llolland, VI. A.M B.W. 

Hooge> Rombyn de (•Amsterdam IX 
*645; tHaarlem xo VI 1708), Dutch 
artist and writer. A famous engraver, he 
was involved in ‘Nil Volentibus Arduum* 
(q.v.) and also became a target for Bidloo*s 
mockery in Midas. He retaliated in a car¬ 
toon. In 1688 he founded a drawing 
academy in Haarlem. 

Schouburg der Nederlandse veranderingen 
(1674); Relation du voyage de sa majesU frrir- 
Sonique en Hollande (1692); Esopus in Europa 
(40 pts, 1701-02); Spiegel van Stoat des Ver. 
Nederlands {2 %*ois, 

M. Rocst, 'R. de H.*, in Navorschcr, VII 
(1857); F. W. D. C. A. V. Hattum, 'Boekillus- 
traties van R. de H.’, Imp., II (1942; with 
short biblio.). A.M.B.W. 

Hoogstrateiif David Fransz. van (•Rot¬ 
terdam 24 III 1658; fibid. 21 XI X724), 
Dutch scholar, translator and poet; also 
polemic writer in the ‘poets* war*, 

Rijmoejffeningen (1678, with P. Rabus); 
Gtdiehten (1697); ^opische fabelen van Fednss 

(*703). 

P. Vloming, in Davidis Hoogstrateni Poe^ 
mata (2728); Th. Nolen, lets over D. v. H. en 
de letterkundige tivisten van zijn tijd (1886); 
E» F. Kossmann, Nieuxee Biidragen tot de 
geschied. van het Ned. Tooneel (1915). 

J.W.W. 

Hoogstraten, Frans van (•Rotterdam 
1632; fibid. 1696), Dutch poet and book¬ 
seller, translated much from the Latin, 
c.g. More’s Utopia (t66o), and wrote 
edifying poems. His Voorhof der Ztele 
(x668) is a poem to 60 prints by Romeyn 
de Hooge. AM.B.W. 

Hoogstraten^ Jan van (•Rotterdam 26 I 
1662; tGouda 1756), Dutch scholar and 
book^ller, brother and antagonist of David 
V. Hoogstraten; commemorative and epic 
poet. 

Minnezangen en drinkliederen (1702); Afrw- 
gehsangen en liederen (17*0); De Kruytheld of 
het le^ van dengfoaten A^ttel Paulus (17*2); 
Mengelpoizij of vertcheyde gedigUn (5 voU, 
1714-20), 

J, te Winkel| Onttcikkelingsgang der Ned. 
letterk., $ (*924)* J.W.W, 

Hoogstraten^ Samuel van 1627» 

ti678)» Dutch poet and pamter» pupil of 
Rembrandt. In his own time his art 
criticism was taken seriously. He wrote 
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a few foolishly ornate novels and lyrical 
poems. 

InleidifiR tot dc Iloogeschool der Schilderkunst 
(1678); De Gestrafte Ontschaking 0/ Zeeghafte 
hfTstelling van den jongen Ilaegaevetd, versiert 
met tvondcrlijke bejegensntten der HoUandsche 
Nimfen (1669); Herstelde Zeeg-Triomf van 
Karel dc Tiveede (x66o). 

G. H. Veth, in Oud-Holland, VII (18S9). 

A.M.B.W. 

Hoogvliet, Arnold (•Vlaardingen 3 VII 
1687; 001735 Ida van der Rujt; \ibid. 17 X 
1763), Dutch poet. His melodious epic 
poem, Abraham de Aarisvader {1727), ex¬ 
cels in good comparisons and descriptions 
of nature and in construction, 

P. Ovidius Naso, Feestdagen (1719); A/en- 
geldichten (2 vols, 1 737 - 53 ); ZijdebaUn, 
liojdichi (1740). 

Witsen Gcysbcck^ in Biografisch, antho* 
log isch en critisch tvoordenbeek (1822); W. 
Kloos, in Een dead van eettvoudige recht^ 
vaardigheid (1909); J. Koopmans, in Dc 
Nieuwc Taalgids, 12 (1918); G. Knuvcldcr^ 
liandboek van dc Gcschiedenis NederL letteren, 
2 ( 1949 )- JAVAV, 

Hook, Theodore Edward (•London 
22 IX 1788; fibid. 24 VIII 1841X English 
novelist^ whose narratives influenced the 
tone of Dickens's early work; a writer of 
farces and lampoons, and a brilliant prac¬ 
tical joker. 

Sayittgt and Doings (9 vols, 1826-29); A/o*- 
ivell (1830); Fathers and Sons {3 vols, 1842). 

J, G. Lockhart, T. //.; a Sketch (1853); 
R. H. Dalton Uarham, Life and Hemains H. 
(1849); M. F. Urightflcld, T. H. and his Novels 
(1928). R.M.H. 

Hook, Walter Farquhar, dean of 
Chichester ("London 13 III 1798; 001829 
Anna Johnstone; fChichestcr 20 IX 1875), 
English divine and man of letters, of ardent 
social interests. 

Dietionary of EeeUsiastieal Biography (8 vols, 
1842-52); Lives of the Arehbishops of Canter¬ 
bury {12 vols, 1860-76); Parish Sermons, ed. 
W. Hook (1879). 

W. R. W. Stephens, Life and Letters of H. 
(1878). R.M.H. 

Hooker, Richard ("Heavitree, nr Exeter 
III 1553/4; ooLondon 1588 Joan Church¬ 
man ; f Bishopsboume, nr Canterbury 2 XI 
1600), English divine, a prose writer Nvith a 
wide range of learning, including Greek and 
Hebrew, and a lover of music and poetry. 
From Exeter he went to Corpus Christi 
College, Oxford. Expelled (1579) he took 
orders (1581). He is best Imown for his 
Ecclesiastical Policy. • 

Ecclesiastieall Politic (S bks, 1593-1661), bk i 
ed. R. W. Church (1868), bk 5 ed. R. Bayne 


(1902), bk 8 ed. R. A. Houk (1931); Works, cd. 
J. Gauden (1662), J. Kcble (3 vols, 1836), rev. 
ed. R. W. Church and F. Paget (1888). 

I. Walton, Life (new ed. 1858); C. J. Sisson, 

The fudicienu marriage of Mr H. (1940); 
F. J. J. Shirley, R. H. and contemporary 
political ideas (1944). J.R.B. 

Hookes, Nicholas ("London 1628; 
ccElizabeth?; fibid. 7 XI 1712), English 
poet, contemporary at Westminster 
School with Dryden, preceding him to 
Trinity College, Cambridge. 

Amanda (1653; repr. 1923); Miscellanea 
Poetica (1653). 

‘Hook’, in Thomas Campbell, Specimens of 
the British Poets B.L.J. 

Hoop, Adriaan van der ("Rotterdam 
17 VI 1802; 001826 Dorothea W. Engels; 
■\ibid. 4 XI 1841), Dutch poet and editor, 
self-taught with strong foreign influences; 
the romantic pose and aggressiveness were 
not intrinsically justified in his epic, 
dramatic and critical writings. 

Verse: Poizy (2830): iVarschau (1832); 
Willem Tell (1832); Leyden ontzet in 1574 
(1833); Het slot van IJssetmonde (1834); De 
Renegaat (1837); Colismbus (1840); Lente en 
Herfst (1842).— Gedichten (4 vols, 1859-61).— 
Plays: Hugo en Elvire (2831); Johasma Shore 
(*834); De Horoscoop (1838); Han van IJsland 
(1838). 

J. Koopmans, in De Beweging, s (1906); 
C. G. N. de Vooys, ibid. 12 (1917). J.W.W. 

Hope, Thomas ("Amsterdam c. 1770; 
G01806 Louisa Beresford; fLondon 3 II 
1831), English author and virtuoso, writer 
of works on costume and furniture and of 
one novel, of Byronic flavour, in picaresque 
tradition. 

Household Furniture and Interior Decoration 
(1807); Costume of the Ancients (2 vols. 1809); 
Designs of Modem Corlume (i8ia).—N ovel: 
Anastasius, or Memoirs of a Greek writer at 
the close of the s8th Century (1819). R.M.H. 

Hopkins, Charles ("Exeter e. 1664; 
fLondon ? c. 1700), English poet and play¬ 
wright whose ease is deceptively 'natur^* 
and who wrote with care, borrowing from 
Shakespeare, Fletcher and Dryden for Kis 
Boadicea. Generally popular, Hopkins 
was praised by Dryden. 

Verse: Epistolary Poems (169^; White-hall 
1698, etc.).— Drama: Pyrrhus, King ^Epirttt 
1695); Boadicaa (1697). B.L.J. 

Hopkins, Gerard Manley ("Stratford, 
Essex 28 VII 1844; fDublin 8 VI 1889), 
English poet and Jesuit priest. In 1866 
Hopkins became a Roman Catholic, 
worked for a while as a parish priest in 
Liverpool and Glasgow and spent the rest 
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of his life teaching in Stonyhurst College 
and ^ University College, Dublin. Hop¬ 
kins's verse is the expression of his reli¬ 
gious faith and struggle. Its $t>listic 
interest is great—he experimented in 
sprung rhytlim, which is based on metrical 
regularity and syllabic freedom; in s>'n- 
tactical compression; and in word coinage. 
But his manner is inseparable from his 
vision. Abruptness, ellipses and startling 
compound-words (brown-as-dawTiing- 
skinned, between-pie, wolfsnow) are 
the objective correlative for his inner 
battles and his exploration of the indi¬ 
viduality (‘thisness') of men and objects. 
After Bridges's calculatedly delayed pub¬ 
lication of Hopkins's poems in igi8 he 
became one of the strongest (if not always 
the happiest) influences on modem poetry. 

Poem of G. M. ed. Robert Bridges 
(1918); rev. C. Williams (2930}; The Letters of 
G. M, H. to Robert Bridges^ ed. C. C. Abbott 
(2 vols, 1935); The Notebooks ond Papers of 
G. M. H,, ed. H. House (1937). 

J. Pick, G. M. //., Poet and Priest ; E. 
Ruggles, G. A/. H. (1947); W. H. Gardner, 
G. A/. //. (2 vols, vol. I rev. 1948, vol. II 2949); 
Immortal Diamond^ ed. N. Weyand (i949» a 
Jesuit symposium; interesting for its glossary, 
biblio. and an essay on sprung rhythm). 

B.H. 

Hopkins^ John (0Great Waldingflcld, 
Suffolk 23 X X570), English schoolinaster 
(in Suffolk ?) and afterwards rector of 
Great Waldingfleld. His name is always 
associated with that of Stemholdj whose 
metrical versions of the psalms Hopkins 
published with additions of his own. 

AU such Psalms of David as Thomas 
hold didde in his lifetime draw into English 
tnetre (1549; contains 37 versions by Stcmhold 
and 7 by H.); another ed. William Witting- 
ham (1556, with an additional 7 versions), ist 
complete ed. 1561 (with additions by Kethc, 
Norton, Marckant and Pullain); Dictionary of 
Hymnology, ed. J. Julian (1892). J.B.B. 

Hopkin^ John (*x I 1674/5), English 
verse-writer, author of Pindarics, who 
apologized for rhyming Paradise Lost when 
he ‘did not so well Perceive, the majesty 
. . . of Mr Milton's Style*. 

MUton*$ Paradise Lost^ imitated in thyme 
(2699): Amasia, A Collection of Poems (2700) 

B.U.J. 

Hopklnson, Francis (^PhiladclpUa 2 X 
1737; 001768 Ann Borden; ^ibid. 9 V 
1791), American essayist, poet, miuician, 
painter. He signed the Declaration of 
Independence, designed the U.S. flag. 
He wrote graceful Addisonian essays, as 
well as satires on contemporary afibira. 


Poems : The Battle of the Kegs (2779); A Set 
of Eight Songs (1788).— Prose : A Pretty Story 
(1774 ).—The Miscellaneous Essays and Occa^ 
stonal Writings of F. H. (3 vols, 1792). 

G. E. Hastings, The Life and Works of F. //. 
(1926). H.L.C. 

Hopper, Nora (•Exeter 1871; 0.5 III 
1901 W. H. Chesson; fEngland 24 IV 
1906), Irish minor poet, associated with 
the Irish Literary Revival and influenced 
by W. B. Yeats. 

Under Quicken Boughs (1896); Songs of the 
Morrting (2900); Aquamarines (1902); Selected 
Poems (1906); Ballads in Prose (2894). 

R.McH. 

Horace (Quintus Horatius Fiaccus) 
(•Venusia 8 XII 65; fRome 27 XI 8 B.c.), 
Latin poet. Horace was brought by his 
father, a freedman of modest circumstances, 
to Rome, where he received the best avail¬ 
able education. While completing his 
studies at Athens (44) he was enlisted to 
the cause of iVt. Brutus and serv*ed as a 
tribunus militmn under him until his defeat 
at Philippi (42). Returning to Italy he 
was compelled by the confiscation of his 
paternal estate to seek emploj’mcnt as a 
minor civil servant and commenced uTiting 
his Epodes (published 30) and Satires (Bk i 
pub. 35; Bk 2, 30). Becoming known in 
literary circles he was introduced in 38 by 
Virgil and Varius to Maecenas, who ad¬ 
mitted him to his intimate circle of friends 
and in a few years gave him the Sabine 
farm celebrated in his poetry. 

The earlier satires show Horace in a 
bitter invective mood, but this passed as 
his circumstances improved, and in the 
later satires, as in the first book of the 
Epistles (pub. 20) he gives a genial criticism 
of life and manners, in strong contrast 
with the burning indignation of Juvenal. 
He is more frankly revealing of his o^vn 
life and character than any other Latin 
poet. In the Satires too, as well as in the 
second book of the Epistles and Ars Poetica^ 
both published towards the end of his life, 
he is seen as a literary critic of importance. 

Three books of the Odes were published 
in 23. These poems range widely from love- 
pieces of the lightest nature to grave moral 
and national themes. As a lyricist he is to 
be contrasted with Catullus both in his 
limited emotional range and, above all, in 
the exquisite perfection of form which he 
attained. The Carmen Saeculare and Book 4 
of the Odes were published in 17 and 
13 B.C. 

Ed. R. Bentley (17x1); ed. J. C. Orclli-I. G. 
Baiter^^. Hirswfelder-W. Mewes (2 voU, 
4th ed. i 886-*92); E. C. Wickham (2 vols, 3rd 
ed. 1896-91); O. Kellcr-A. Holder (2 vols. 
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and ed. 1890-25); F. Klingncr (2nd cd. 1950). 
Satires, Kpistles. Ars Poctica, tr. H. R. 
FairclouKh (Loch Libr. 1929): Odes, Epodes, 
tr. C. Iv. Bennett (I^oeb Libr. t9f4); Odes, 
Epodes, tr. A. D. CJodley (1898). 

W. Y. Sellar. //. ntul the Elegiac Poe/s (1892); 

J. F. D’Alton, H. and his age (1917); A. Y. 
Campbell, II.. a nere interlfretation (1924); 
T. R. Glover. //.. a return to allegiance (1932); 
L- F- Wilkinson, H. and his Lyric poetry (1945). 

A-J.D. 

Herman, William (•Salisbury c. 1450; 
■fEton 12 IV 1535), vice-provost of Eton, 
author of a Vulgaria, a collection of sen¬ 
tences in Latin and English, and of the 
Antibossicon, a defence of William Lily’s 
grammar against an attack by Robert 
Whitinton (‘Bossus’). 

Vulgaria, pr. Pynson (1519), W. de Worde 
(/S36), rvpr. M. R. James (1926); Antibos- 
sicon G. Hormani ad G. Lilium, pr. Pynson 
{1521). R.W.B. 

Home, Richard Henry or Hengist 
(•London 1 I 1803; 001847 Miss Foggs; 
fMargate 13 III 1883), English play\vright 
and poet, of adventurous life; author, with 
Elizabeth Barrett, of inept criticism The 
New Spirit of the Age (2 vols, 1844). His 
tragedies, despite a certain grandeur of 
construction and poetic intensity (which 
also marked his epic Orion (1843), sold at 
a farthing a copy), were never performed. 

Cosmo De Medici (1837); Death of Marlowe 
(1837); Laura Dibatzo (1880); Australian 
Facts and Projects (with life, 1859). 

Letters of E. B. B. addressed to R. H. H. 
(2 vols, 1877). R.M.H. 

Horae, Thomas Habtavell (•London 
20 X 1780; 001812 Sarah Millard; 

27 I 1862), English biblical scholar and 
bibliographer, whose Introduction to Criti¬ 
cal Study and Knowledge of the Holy Scrip¬ 
tures (1818) was in his days a vanguard 
work passing through many editions. 

Brief View of Necessity and Truth of 
Christian Revelation (1800). 

S. A. Cheyne, Reminiseenees of T. H. H. 
(1862). R.M.H. 

Hortenslus, QuintusH. Hortalus(*ii4; 
tso B.C.), Roman orator, was Cicero’s 
chief forensic rival. He wholeheartedly 
supported the senate and thus came into 
conflict with Cicero over Pompey’s extra¬ 
ordinary coirmiands in 67 and 66. In 
oratory his stylo was ’Asian’ and over- 
florid, but to his copiousness he united 
a quick and acute brain. No works 
survive. 

For Cicero’s estimate of him see Brutus ; on 
‘Asian’ rhetoric see E. Norden, Die emtike 
Kurutprosa (1915). J.A.W. 


Horwitz, Bela (also known as Bela 
Chas.an), 18th-century Yiddish writer, 
author of the oldest history of Prague 
Jewr>’. 

Geschichte des Houses Dot-id (1705). J.S. 

Hoskins, John (•Monnington-upon-Wye 
1566?; ooBath I VIII 1601 Benedicts 
Bourne; tMorchampton, Herefordshire 
27 VIII 1638), English lawyer, poet and 
wit, a patron of writers, including Ben 
Jonson. Hoskins was a friend of Sidney’s 
on whose Arcadia he commented in his 
Directions. 

Directions for Speech and Style, ed. H. H. 
Hudson (1936). 

L. B. Osbom, Life, Letters and Writings of 

y . H . (1937). b . l . j . 

Hostos, Eugenio hlARlA de (*MayagQez, 
Puerto Rico ii I 1839; fDominican 
Republic 11 VIII 1903), indefatigable 
educator, writer and agitator for the inde¬ 
pendence of the Spanish West Indies. 
Deeply influenced by the krausistas during 
his education in Spain and later by 
positivism, Hostos is neither an original 
nor compelling thinker; his writing is bril¬ 
liant but vague. His best work is the 
Diario, the best-kno5vn, Moral Social 
(1888). 

Obras completas (20 vols. 1939); Hostos (an 
anthology; Coleeeidn El Pemamiento de 
America, 13, 1944): Moral social, in Grandes 
Escritores de Amirica series (1939). E.Sa, 

Hostrup, Jens Christian (•Copenhagen 
20 V 1818; 001848 Hcnriette Vilhelmine 
Louise Mantzius, C01855 Christiane 
Gcorgine Elisabeth Hauch; fFrederiks- 
berg 21 XI 1892), Danish poet and play¬ 
wright. As a student of theology at 
Copenhagen he began to w'rite poetry and 
plays, usually in an undergraduate setting. 
His plays are good theatre and have gained 
great popularity, but they have no high 
literary value. In his old age he wrote a 
counterpart to Ibsen’s DoU't House eli> 
titled Eva. 

Plays: Komedier (3 vols, 1900).—VansB: 
Sange og Digte fra 30 Aar (187a); Sastge og 
Digte fra de senere Aar (1884); Efterladte 
Digte (1893).— Memoirs: Erindringer fra smn 
Bamdom og Ungdom (1891); Senere Livserin- 
dringer (1893).—Poef«*e Shifter ($ vob, 
x8s2-sS)» 

Brex>e fra og til C. H. (1897); Helge Hos¬ 
trup, , 7 . C. H. (1916). EJ6. 

Hou Fanc-yO (aShang-ch’iu x6i8; 

1655), Chinese essayist. Hou, the son of 
a prominent politician, enjoyed a brilliant 
reputation in politico-literary circles of the 
late-M^g period. He is the hero of K*ung 
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Shang-jen*s famous play, Tao-hua s/ian. 
His cssay-st>Ie was modelled on the ku- 
utn of Ou-yang Hsiu. 

Chuttng^hui Vang uht-^chi (1656). 

A. W. Hummel, Eminent Chinese of t)ie 
Ch*ing Period, I (1943)- A.R.D. 

Houbraken^ Arnold (•Dordrecht 28 III 
1660; tAmstcrdam 14 X 2719), Dutch 
painter, etcher and writer whose De GrooU 
Schautvburg der Nederlandsche Kunst- 
schilders en sckHderesstn (3 vols, 1718-21) 
is still of importance. 

C. Hofstede de Groot, A. //. in seiner 
Bedeutung f\sr die hoUdndische Kurutgesehiehte 
(2891). J.W.W. 

Houdar de La Motte, Antoine, otherwise 
known as Lamotte-Houdar(t) (•Paris 17 ? 
I 1672; tParisa6 XII 1731), French writer. 
He was a prolific but undistinguished 
dramatist and poet, w'hose verse rendering 
of the Iliad (1714) reopened the quarrel of 
the ancients and the modems (see C. Per* 
RAULt), which now became a debate on the 
18th-century conception of poetry. 

Verse: Odes (1709): PabUs (ly 19 ).— Plays: 
Les Macchables (1721); Romulus (1722); 

4 e Castro (2723); Le Mognifique (2732).— 
(Euvres de thidtre (2 vols, 17^0); (^uvres com^ 
plites (ri vob, * 754 ); Paradoxes litt^aires de 
n, de La M. (his critical writings), ed. Jullien 

(>859)- 

P. Dupont, H, de La M, (2898). G.B. 

Houghton^ Richard Monckton Milkes, 
1st Baron (•London 19 VI 1809; 001851 
Hon. Annabel Crewe; fVichy ii VIII 
2885), English poet and man of letters. His 
poetry has graceful charm and at the same 
time a compelling quality, which is seen 
particularly in such poems as *The Beating 
of my own Heart • and ‘ Strangers Yet ^ 

Poetry for the People (1840); Palm Leaves 
(1848); The Poetical works ofR.M.M, (2 vols, 
1876); The Influence of Homer (1820); The 
Hfe^Letters. and Literary Remains of John Keats 
(a voU, 1848; repr. 1927); Monographs (1873). 

J. Pope-Hennessy, Monckton Milnes; the 
years of promise iSop-iSsi (i 949 ) • T. W. Reid, 
The Life, Letters and Friendships of R. A/. M., 
First Lord //. (2 vols, 1890). BH. 

Hout» Jan van (•Leyden 14 XII 2542; 
coLijsbeth Reyersd. von Wing (t*6os); 
ti2 II 1609), Dutch poet, prose writer and 
playwright; from 1564 secretary of I-eyden. 
His literary remains are slight; his poetry 
and prose are renaissance in form; his only 
known drama (Lctterytpel) on the other 
hand is still in the Rcdcrijkcr tradition 
which, incidentally, he fought tooth and 
nail, especially in i^e dedication of his lost 
translation of Buchanan ^s Franciscanus. 


Ed. J. Pnnsen, in Tydschr. v. Ncderl. T. 
cn Lett., 22-23 (1904). 

J. Prinsen. De Nederlandsche Renaissance* 
dichter J. v. //. (2907) and in De Beweging, III 
(1908); J. C. H. Dc Pater, J. v. H. (1947). 

JJ.M. 

Houwaert^ Jan Baptist (•Brussels 2533; 
tii HI 2599)* Dutch plapvright and 
prolific poet. In addition to translations 
from the Latin he wrote !>Tical poems, long 
didactical poems such as Den Generalen 
Loop der Werelt (1612), Pataensesis Politica 
(1614), Milenus Clachte (1577^8), Pega* 
sides Plcyn ofte Den Lusthof der Maechden 
(1582-83), De vier Wterste (1583) and 
plaj^s in the Rederijker tradition, such as 
Handel der Amoreusheyt^ bevatiende dry 
excellentc, constighe soetvloeyende poetische 
spden van sinnen, van Jupiter en Yo (2583), 
Een tragedie vender Orloghen, Die Comedie 
van den Peys and a dialogue Virtutem dilige 
(all three unpublished, written before 
2596). In him the Rederijker tradition and 
renaissance as well as Protestantism and 
humanism struggle for supremacy. 

Bibl. Bdg. H 13-34, 89-189; F. V. Veer- 
deghem and O. van Dade, in Bull. Acad, roysle 
de Bdg., 3e s^rie (2893); F. v, V^eerdeghem, in 
NederL Museum (1894); J. F. Vanderheyden, 
in Tijdschr. v. Ncderl. T. en Lett., 51; W. de 
Vrecsc. in Hct Boek, N. R. ^(Xll ; G. A. Nauta, 
in Tijdschr. v. Ncderl. T. cn Lett., 61; W. v. 
Eeghcm, in Vcrsl. Med. Kon. Vlaamse Ac. 
(1940); J. J. Mak, in Nieuwe Taalg. (1952). 

J.J.M. 

Hoveden^ John of and Roger of: see 
Howden. 

Howard^ Edward (•London XI 2624), 
English essayist, poet and dramatist whose 
preface to The Women^s Conquest (1671) 
urges blank verse as preferable to couplets 
in drama. His The Change of Croones was 
admired by Pepys but led to political dis¬ 
favour. Howard^s translation of Cicero’s 
De Amicitia into heroic couplets (1674) 
is a tour de force. B.L.J. 

Howard) Edward Grenville Georgb 
(f30 XII 1841), English writer of sea- 
stories, sometime shipmate of Manyat and 
his sub-editor at the Metropolitan Maga¬ 
zine. 

Ratilin the Reefer^ ed. Captain Marryat (^ 
vols, 2836); Jack Ashore (3 vols, 1840); Sir 
Henry Morgan the Buccaneer (3 vols, 2842). 

R.M.H. 

Howard) Henry, Earl of Surrey (•Hum- 
don ? 1517 IV 1532 Lady Fran¬ 

ces de Vere; f London 20 1 15^/7), English 
poet. As companion to Henry Vlirs 
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illegitimate son, the duke of Richmond, he 
visited France (1532). Earl Marshal at the 
trial of Anne Boleyn (1536) and active 
against the Pilgrimage of Grace, Surrey 
later held military commands of forces in 
France (1543-43); nevertheless, he was 
executed on a trumped-up charge of high 
treason. Unjustifiably notorious for pride, 
Surrey was brave, modest and generous. 
He successfully followed Romance lyrical 
models; his translation is smooth and 
strong. 

The Poems of H. H., Earl of S., ed. F. M. 
Padclford (1928). 

E. Casady, H. H., Earl of S. (1938)- 

B.U. J. 

Howard, H. L.: see Wells, Charles 
Jeremiah. 

Howard, Sir Robert {•1626; ooMrs Up¬ 
hill, ooLady Honora O’Brien, <»?, <*>26 II 
1692/3 Annabella Dives; 3 IX 

1698), English politician and dramatist; 
knighted at Newbury (29 VI 1644); im¬ 
prisoned in Windsor Castle during the 
Commonwealth; sat in Parliament after 
the Restoration and held posts in the 
Treasury. Howard collaborated with Dry- 
den in The Indian Queen (1665), but they 
were involved later in controversy in which 
Howard consistently opposed rhyme on 
naturalistic grounds. 

Four Neio Plays (1665), repr. with The 
Duke of Lerma ns Five Nett) Plays (1692).— 
Poems (1660; 1696); The History of Religion 
(1694; ns The Groteth of Deism^ 1709). 

Dryden and H., ed. D. D. Arundcll (1929); 
F. R. Scott, The Life and Works of Sir R. H. 
(1946). B.L.J. 

Howden (Hovbden), John of (1*275), 
English poet, clerk to Eleanor, widow of 
Henry III. His Practica Chtlindri is an 
astronomical work. His poems, in Latin, 
are mystical and devotional. The best- 
known is Philomena, of which he made an 
Anglo-Norman version. 

Practica Chtlindri, cd. E. Brock (1868); 
Philomena, cd. C. Blumc (1930); other poems, 
ed. F. J. E. Raby, in Surtees Soc. (1939). 

L. W. Stone, ‘Jean de Howden’, in Romania 
(194s). F.J.E.R. 

Howden (Hovedbn), Roger op (t^. 1201), 
English historian, was a clerk in the 
chancery of Henry II whom he accom¬ 
panied to France in 1173-74 and for whom 
he acted as legate in 1x75. He became 
parson of Howden before 1176. In 1189 
he served as itinerant justice of the forests 
in Northumberland, Cumberland and 
Yorkshire. His chronicle runs from 732 


to 1201 and is of exceptional value for the 
last nine years. 

Chronica Rogeri de Hovedene, ed. W. Stubbs 
(4 vols, 186^71); F. Barlow, 'R. of H.’, in 
Eng. Hist. Rev., 65 ( 195 °)- R.R.R. 

Howe, John (•Loughborough 17 V 1630; 
tLondon 2 IV 1705), English theologian, 
minister at Great Torrington, Devon, and 
resident chaplain to Oliver Cromwell at 
Whitehall. His writings are turgid in 
style but sound and vigorous in content. 

A Treatise on delighting in Cod (1670); Union 
among Protestants (1683); A Redeemer’s tears 
tcept over lost souls (1684). 

H. Rogers, Life and Character of H. (rev.ed. 

1863). 

Howell, JA^TES (•Llangammarch, Brecon¬ 
shire ? 1594?; DHolbom 3 XI 1666), Eng¬ 
lish pamphleteer and letter-writer. 1623, 
Fellow of Jesus College. Oxford; foreign 
travel, 1616-24; imprisoned in the Fleet, 
1643-5*, *** ® debtor; he wrote many pam¬ 
phlets there. In 1661 he tvas appointed 
Historiographer Royal. Howell had a 
facile pen, a wide knowledge of languages 
and a great interest in contemporary 
politics. He is now remembered as the 
writer of Epistolae Ho-Elianae, essays of 
some charm written in the epistolary form. 

Jo'£/>oAo)^a: Dodona’s Grove, or, the Vocall 
Forest (1640; repr. 1644. 1645, 1649); /n- 
structions for Forreine Travell (1642, 1650, 
1868); Eptstolae Ho-Elianae, vol. I, 1645; vol. 
II, 1647; vols I-III, 1650 (called '2nd cd.’); 
vols I-IV, 165s (called * 3rd ed.’); standard ed. 
J. Jacobs (2 vols, 1890-92). 

W. H. Vann, Notes On the Writings of J. H. 
(1924); E. Bensly, ’Additional Notes on the 
Familiar Letters of J. H.’, in Aber^'stwyth 
Studies, VIII (1926). C.P. 

Howell, Thomas (•Dunster ?; ^. 1567-* 
81), English poet who was under the 
patronage of the Pembroke and Talbot 
families. He wrote with care lyrics on 
conventional subjects, which are often 
tuneful. His sonnets resemble Shake¬ 
speare's. 

Howell, His Devises (1581), ed. Sir Walter 
Raleigh (1906); The Poems of T. H., ed. A. B. 
Grosart, Occasional Issues, III (1879). 

B.L.J. 

Howitt, Mary, nic Bothan (•Coleford, 
Gloa 12 III X799; eox82i William Howitt; 
tRome 30 I x888) and Howitt, William 
(•H eanor, Derby. x8 XII 1792; fRome 
3 III 1879), English miscellaneous writers, 
joint authors of number of works in poetry 
and prose. Mary translated Hans Ander¬ 
sen and Fredrika Bremer. 

Verse: Book of the Sectsons (1831); The 
Forest Minstrel (x8aa); Desolation of Eyam 
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(1827). —Prose: Literature and Romance of 
Northern Europe (1852).—\V. Hovvirt: Homes 
and Haunts of most Eminent British Poets 
(1849); History of Priestcraft (1833). 

M. Howitt. Life of M. H. (1889); A. M. H. 
Watt, Pioneers of Spiritual Reformation (1883 ; 
for W. Howitt). R.M.H. 

Hoy, Thomas (•London iz XII 1659; 
tJamaica ? c. 1718)^ English physician and 
verse translator of iVlusaeus and Ovid, who 
went to Merchant Taylors* School (1672), 
became a probationer fellow of St John’s 
College, Oxford, and regius professor of 
physic. 

AgathocUs the Sicilian Usurper (1683).— 
Translations: Txco Essays (Musaeus, Hero 
and Leander\ Ovid, Art of Love, Dk I, 1692). 

B.LJ. 

Hoz y Mota^ Juan Claudio de (•Madrid 
1622; fMadrid ? 1714?), Spanish dramat* 
ist. He is a minor figure who dramatized 
one of Zayas’s novels with some success 
Other plays by him influenced Rivas, Zor« 
rilla and Hartzenbusch. 

Bibl. Autorcs Esp., XLIX. E.M.W. 

Hraban: sec Rabanus Mauhus. 

Hrotsvitlia (/7. 960), Latin dramatist; of 
noble Saxon birth; nun at Gandershclm. 
Her Mramas’ (scries of rhythmical prose 
dialogues, in imitation of Terence) deal 
with penitents and martyrs, but it is the 
vivid portrayal of sin (in Abraham a brothel 
scene) or an episode of farce which now 
interest us. Other works are legends in 
hexameters (amongst them Theophilus^ the 
medieval Faust) and the Gesta Oddonis, 
written for abbess Gcrberg, niece of Otto I. 
Hrotsvitha’s works arc part of the Ottonian 
renaissance; they were first noticed by 
Conrad Celtis (1501). 

Hrotsvitha opera, ed. K. Strecker (and ed. 
X930); Ger. tf. in P. v. Wintcrfcid, Deutsche 
Dichter des lat. MAs. (3rd and 4th eds 192^; 
The non^dramatic works, tr. Sister M. G. 
Wiegand (2936); The plays, tr. H. J. W. 
Tillyardf X923). 

J. K6mer, Bibliographisches Handbuch (1949; 
for further reference). F.P.P. 

Hsl K'ano (oChih, Anhui 223; fLo-yang 
262), Chinese poet, musician and Taoist 
philosopher* While living at Shan-yang 
(north of the capiul, Lo-yang), Hsi be¬ 
came one of a celebrated literary-philo¬ 
sophical coterie, *The Seven Sages of the 
Bamboo Grove’ (Jl. c. 24S-SS) whose 
interests were poetry, music and Taoist 
alchemy. He seems to have kept away 
from contemporary politics but involve¬ 
ment by a friend brought his execution. 
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Although much of his writing was soon 
lost, a number of his philosophical essays, 
of considerable interest, and his famous 
Ch'in-fu have survived. 

Hsi K*ang and his Poetical Essay on the Lute, 
ir. R. H. van Gulik (Tokyo, 1941 ).—Col¬ 
lected Works : Hsi Chung-san chi (select tr. in 
E. von Zach, Sinohgische Beitrage, 11, Batavia, 
*935» Margouli^, Anthologie Raisonn^e de 
la Liit. Chin., 1948). A.R.D. 

Hsiao T‘ung (•501 ; fNanking 531), Chi¬ 
nese prince. His U’itn^hsuan, the oldest 
extant anthology of a comprehensive kind, 
has preserved many early poems and prose- 
pieces. His method of selection, which he 
defines in a preface, epitomized the con¬ 
temporary view of literature as an art of 
belles-lettres. 

IVSn^hstian (completed c. 530), pref. tr. in 
G. Margouli^s, Le ^ Fou* dans le Wen^-Stuan 
(1925). A.R.D. 

Hsieh Linc-yOn (oYang-hsia 385; 
tKuang-chou 433), Chinese poet. Hsieh 
inherited the title of Duke K'ang-lo. He 
sei^'cd Liu YO w'ho became first emperor of 
the Liu-sung d>'na$ty (420). Later he 
was implicated in various plots and was 
executed. A fine nature poet, he devel¬ 
oped parallelism which was to become one 
of the main elements in the T‘ang dynasty 
‘regulated* verse (lU^shih). 

Hsieh K*ong~lo chi (select tr. in E. von Zach, 
Sinohgische Beitrage, II, Batavin, 1935). 

A.R.D. 

Hsieh T‘iao (oYang-hsia 464; fNanking 
499), Chinese poet. Hsieh is associated 
with Shftn Yo and others under the desig¬ 
nation of the ‘Yung-ming period poets* 
(483^3); in their discussions the l'‘ang 
dynasty ‘ regulated ’ poetry is supposed to 
have its beginnings. Hsieh, who was the 
best poet of the group, foreshadows, in his 
four-line poems, the 'Fang chUeh-chQ 
(‘ stop-short *). 

Hsieh Hsi 2 an^ch*(ng chi (select tr. in E. von 
Zach, Sinologische Beitrage, II, Balavia, 1935; 
G. Margouli^, Anthologie Raisonnie de la LitU 
Chin., 1 948). A. R. D. 

Hail Kuang-ch‘i (oShanghai 24 IV 1562; 
tPeking 8 XI 2633), Chinese scholar. 
After his appointment to the Hanlin 
academy (1604), HsQ became the first 
translator of European books, rendering 
Euclid and other works on mathematics, 
astronomy etc. into Chinese, with the aid 
of Mattco Ricci. He spent the rest of his 
life in the advocacy of Christiaoity (he had 
been baptized in 2603) and the introduc¬ 
tion of western sciences and military 
weapons. 
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Hsii Weti^tityi kung chi (1896; new cds with 
additions 1909, 1933). 

L. Pfister, * Notices Biographiques et Biblio* 
craphiqucs\ Vari(^*t^s Sinolo^qucs, 59(Shang« 
hai, 1932); A. \V. Humincl, Eminent Chinese 0/ 
(he Ch'ing Period, I (1943). A.R.D. 

Hsii Ling (oT‘an, Shantung 507; ts83)» 
Chinese poet. Hsu achieved high office 
under the short-lived Liang and Ch‘6n 
dynasties. His name is coupled with that 
of Yii Hsin to typify the poetic style of the 
6th century. His work show's great con¬ 
cern for musical effect and comes near to 
the T*ang dynasty ‘regulated* verse. He 
also compiled an important poetry an¬ 
thology ( YU-t'ai hsin^yung), A.R.D. 

Hsii Sh£n (oChao-ling), Chinese Scholar. 
Opinons on the dates of Hsu's life vary be¬ 
tween c. 75-105 and c. 58-147. His is the 
earliest extant etymological and palaeo- 
graphical Chinese dictionary {Shuo^u'in 
chich-tsu (completed c 100, now normally 
pr. with commentary of Tuan Yil-ts'ai, 
1813-15). His studies on the classics, 
tvu^ching i-t (incorporated in Ch6ng 
HsQan's Po wu-chiug i-i), were much re¬ 
spected by his contemporaries. A.R.D. 

Hsiian-tsang, religious name of Ch‘£n ? I 
(^602; tCh‘ang-an 664), Chinese Buddhist 
monk. From his pilgrimage to India (c. 
629-^. 645) he returned to Ch‘ang-an with 
many scriptures and other sacred objects. 
In 646 he presented to emperor T‘al-t$ung 
a record of his travels, later edited and pub¬ 
lished by hts disciple, Pien-chi. He passed 
the rest of his life in translating the scrip¬ 
tures which he had secured. Seventy-five 
of his translations remain in the Chinese 
Tripitaka. He became a ‘hero* of later 
fiction. 

Ta^T^ftng hsi^yu chi (648; MHnoires tut les 
Contract occidentaUs, tr. S. Jalien, 2 vols, 
1857-58; Buddhist Records of the tVestem 
Worlds tr. S. Deal, 2 vob, 1906); Wti^shih 
irh^‘Shih lun ([HsQan-tstngb translation of 
VijtlapthnQtratdsiddh{\ Vimiattka of Vasu- 
bandhu], tr. C. H. Hamilton, 1938). 

S. J alien, Histoire de la vie de Hiouen-^ 
Thsasig et de ses voyages dans Elnde (1853; tr. 
of biog. by Hstian-tsang's disciples, Hui-li and 
Yen-ts‘ung); S. Beal, Life of Hiuen^tsiang 
(1888; as last); T. Watters, On Yuan Chtoang^t 
travels in India (2 vols, 1004-05); R. Grousset, 
In the Footsteps of thi Buddha (193^); A, Walcy, 
Tlu Real Tripitaka (1952). A.R.D. 

‘Master HsOh\ title of HsOn 
K‘uako (^Chao state c. 300 fi.e. ?), Chinese 
philosopher. The only certain date in 
HsUn«>tzO*s career is 235 when he was made 
magistrate of Lan-llng in the state of Ch‘u. 


He first spent a long period (c. 285-265 ?) 
in Ch‘i, attracted by the renown of the Chi- 
hsia ‘academy*. His magistracy at Lan- 
ling appears to have been held for two 
periods (255-246? and 240-237 ?); in the 
interval he visited Chao and Ch‘in. Con- 
fucian ideas w'crc subjected by him to a far 
greater systematization than by M6ng-trxi. 
Avowing a fundamental disbelief in the 
essential goodness of human nature, main¬ 
tained by M6ng-tzu, he insisted on the 
importance of education and fixed rules of 
conduct (It), It was his influence rather 
than Mdng-tzu's that prevailed in Con¬ 
fucianism of the late 3rd and and century. 
The book, HsUn-tsru, shows a general 
homogeneity, apart from the last five chap¬ 
ters which are probably an addition, and a 
fine prose style. 

The Works of Hsiintze, tr. H. H. Dubs 
(1928); J. J. L. Duyvendak, ‘HsQn-tzQ on the 
Rectification of Names', inToungPao, XXIII 
(1924) and ‘Notes on Dubs* tr. of HsQn- 
tzQ', ibid,, XXIX (1932). 

H. H. Dubs, Hsuntze, the Moulder of An^ 
dent Confucianism (1927); J. J. L. Duyvendak, 
'The Chronology of HsQn-tzQ*, in Toung 
Pao, XXVI (1929). A.R.D. 

Hu Ts‘£no, 9th•century Chinese poet* Hu 
wrote a large number of historical poems 
(yurtg-shih shih) which though untypical of 
T‘ang poetry, enjoyed great popularity in 
the succeeding centuries; they are fre¬ 
quently quoted in Ming historical novels. 
His poetry was equally popular in Japan 
(i5th-i6lh century) for its lucidity of 
expression. 

An^ting chi (collected works). A.R.D. 

Huang CHiNO-]tN (*Kao-ch'uti ao II 
* 749 1 fYUn-ch'ing 2$ V 1783)» Chinese 
poet. Huang had for much of hiS life to 
endure poverty. Although he won early 
recognition as a poet, he continually failed 
in the civil service examinations and was 
forced to take private secretarial posts. 
Finally in 1782 he abandoned himself to a 
life of pleasure. His poems, often pessi¬ 
mistic in expression, achieve some of the 
spontaneity of his great model, Li Po, in 
their sincere treatment of emotions. 

Liang^tang htUan ch^Han^chi (1858). 

A. W. Hummel, Eminent Chsnest of the 
ChHng Period, I (i943). A-R.D. 

Huang 'Tihg-ckibn (oFen-ning, Kimgsi 
X045: fl-chou, Kwangsi 1105), Chinese 
poet. HuaAg*s reputation was already 
growing when he asked Su Shih to accept 
him as a ‘disciple* (c. 1077). With the 
return of Su and the * consemtiVea * to 
power (to86) he was given a literary post 
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and conunissioned with others to write the 
history of emperor Shen-taung’s reign 
(1068-85; period of Wang An-shih’s 
reforms). When the reform party regained 
its influence (1094) he was banished and 
spent the rest of his life in provincial posts. 
Like Su, he was famous also as a calli¬ 
grapher. In his poetiy he strove for 
originality of expression; his tz'u are dis¬ 
tinguished by skilful use of colloquialisms. 
His style found many imitators who formed 
the ‘Kiangsi’ school. 

Shan-ku ehi (select tr. in G. Margouli^s, 
Anlhologie Raisonn^e de la Lilt. Ch., 1948). 

A.R.D. 


Huang Tsung-hsi (•Yii-yao 24 IX 16x0; 
\ibid. 12 VIII 1695), Chinese scholar and 
political thinker. Huang played a promin¬ 
ent part in the political strife of the late 
Ming period. After the fall of the dynasty 
he gave himself entirely to study. His 
Ming-ju hsileh-an (wr. 1676), a critical his¬ 
tory of Ming philosophers, achieves con¬ 
siderable objectivity despite his own 
adherence to Wang Yang-ming. He left 
unfinished a similar work on Sung and 
Yuan philosophers, Sung Yuan lufUh-an, 
completed by various hands, 1846. His 
small book on political theory, Ming~i lai- 
fang lu (wr. 1662), had great influence upon 
the reformers at the end of the Manchu 
dynasty. 

A. W. Hummel, Eminent Chinese of the 
Ch'ing Period, I (1943)- A.R.D. 


Huarte de San Juan* Juan (*San Juan de 
Pie de Puerto 1530?; fLinarcs 159* ?)» 
Spanish medical writer. He pracdsed med¬ 
icine in northern Andalusia. His Examen 
de ingenios para las ciencias, a wdl-writtcn 
and learned treatise on the qualities of the 
mind in relation to those of the body, was 
published in 1575, included in the Index 
of 1581 and reissued, purged, by Ws son 
in 1594. It was much read in England. 

Ed. R. San* (1930) ; Bxamende ingemos, the 
examination of men’s wits, tr. R. Cfarcw] (X 59 ^< 

M. do Iriarte, H. de S. f. y su Exasnen de 
ingetiiot (1948); A. FarinelU, Dos 
(1936). B.M.W. 


Hubert* Antonis db (•Zicrikzee 1590; 
tLeyden 1636), Dutch poet, attorney at 
Zierikzoe, later Uved at Amsterdam where 
he met Reael, Hooft and Vondel. His 
versification of the psalms (1024) w dis¬ 
tinguished by the purity of his Dutch. 
He served on the committee for the trans¬ 
lation of the Bible at L«yden. 

J. H. de Btoppelaar, De Zelandica^U de 
Huybert (185a). A.M.B.W. 


Hue* Evariste Regis (‘Toulouse i VI 
1813; fParis 25 III i860), French mis- 
sionary and writer. His Sottuenirs of his 
great journey to China (1850) were trans¬ 
lated by Hyatt in 1852. 

UEmpire Orinois (1854* tr. 1855); Le 
Christi^nisme en Chine (1857, tr. 1858). 

Prince Henri d*Orl6ans* et set enti- 

ques (1893). 

Hucb, Friedrich (•Brunswick 19 VI 
^873; tMunich 12 V 1913), German 
novelist. He cultivated the particularly 
German genre, * Bildungsroman \ His 
Peter MicM (1901) may be interpreted as 
a counterpart to Goethe’s Wilhelm Meister, 
just as Die GeschvHsUr (1903) is related to 
Goethe’s WahlveruandUcliafien. But in 
all his novels the characteristics of a later 
period are apparent: decadent characterSi 
psychological analysis, and dream visions 
intruding into a realistic world. 

Mao {1907); Pitt und Fox (1909): Enzio 
(1911). —Gesammelte Werke, intro. TTiomas 
Mann (4 vols, 1925). 

N. Jollos, F. H, und sein Werk (193^) i 
Dcnccke, F. H. und die Problematik der bitter• 
lichen Welt (1937). RAV.L. 


Huchown or Sir Hugh of Eglmton ?, 
14th-century poet, presumably Scottish 
(or West Midland?); only The Pistill of 
Susan is firmly attributable to him. 

*Thc Pistill of Susan \ ed. F. J. Amoun in 
Scottish Alliterative Poem (1891-97); S. O. 
Andrew, ‘H.’s Works’, in Rev. Eng. Studies, 
V (X9a9). R.W.B. 


Hue de Rotelande, 12th-century Anglo* 
Norman poet, living in N.W. Hereford¬ 
shire. His nvo Old French romances (c. 
1185) have a Grcco-Byzantine colouring. 
Ipomcdon, unusually realistic in style» 
develops round the three days’ tournament 
and the conquest of the unknoum fair. 
Protheselaus, dedicated to Gilbert Fitz- 
Baderon of Monmouth (fi & sequel 

with many chivalrous adventures and a 
slight love interest. Hue’s popularity is 
shown by Middle English versions of /po- 
medon. a work known also to Ulrich 
FQctrer. 


Ipomcdon, ed. E. Koelbing and E. Koach- 
wiu (1889); Pfothestlaus, ed. F. Kluckow 
^1924). M.F.L. 


Huety Conrad Busken, pseuds. Thrasy- 
Binuus, Ebn ceabonneerdb op hex Bijblad, 
Fantasio (•The Hague 28 XII 1826; 
CO 1859 Anna van der Tholl; fPtris I V 
1886), Dutch critic, historian, journalist 
and prose writer. He studied theology at 
L/dden, was first a parson, later co-editor 
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of De Gids and a great friend of Potgieter’s 
with whom he left De Gids after an editorial 
conflict, mainly because of Huet’s criticism 
of the liberal government which he later 
continued in the East Indies. His cen¬ 
sorship of the daily press in the East Indies 
was strongly resented, in particular by 
Potgieter, whose friendship gradually 
weakened. In 1876 Huet settled in Paris. 
His sketches and novels, though interest¬ 
ing, are hardly well done; it is impossible, 
however, to overrate the importance of his 
Litterarische Fantasien en Kriticken, finally 
collected into 26 volumes (1881-88); be¬ 
cause of their wit and merry sarcasm they 
still make fascinating reading, and the 
exactness of his critical assessments has 
been confirmed in most cases. Huet was 
at his most brilliant when he found fault 
and only at the end of his life, in his 
masterpiece, Het Land van Retnbrandt (3 
vols, 1882-84, Rembrandt's Hcimat, Germ, 
tr. M. Mohr and G. v. d. Ropp, 1886-87), 
did he attain a certain harmony bet^veen 
praise and blame; it was the first Dutch 
cultural history, ingenious and subjective 
in composition and style. 

Huet was still more fascinating, if pos¬ 
sible, as a writer of letters, interesting in 
the Brieven aan Potgieter (ed. Verwey, 3 
vols, 1925), engaging in those to his wife, 
Brieven van Cd. B. H. (ed. A. and G. B. H., 
2 vols, 1890). 

Brieven over den Bijbel (1858); Overdrukjes, 
scheuen en verhalen (1858): Kamelredenen 
(1861); Toesbraken (1864); Lidewijde (1868); 
Robert Bruce's leerjaren (1898); Josefine (1898); 
Rationale vertoogen (2 voU, i'876); Potgieter 
1860-187$. PersoonlijkeHerinneTingen{\i77 ); 
Van Napeis naar Amsterdam (1877); Parijs en 
omstreken (1878); Europeesehe brieven (2 vols, 
1878); Het land van Rubens (1879), The land 
oj Rubens, Eng. tr. A. D. van Dam (f888).— 
Letters (to van VIoten) in De Twintigste 
Eeuw, 8 (1902); (to A. H. Bisschops Grevelink) 
in Groot Nederland (1928). 

C. Hasselaar (Mrs B. Huet), in De Gids 
(1880); Quack, ibid. ((886); A. G. van Hamel, 
in Mamten van Beteekerns, z8 (1887); A. Pier¬ 
son, 'Jongere Tijdgenootcn’, in Verspreide 
Geschri/ten, ist scries, I; J. B. Meerkerk, B. H. 
(1911); J. Saks, Potgieter en B. H. ( 19 * 7)1 !• 
Ticlrooy, C. B. H. et la littir. franp. (19*3): 
J. Romein, in Erflaters van onze beschaving, 4 
(1940); G. Colmjon, C. B. H. (1943); C. G. N. 
de Vooys, C. B. H. (1949): S. A. Naber, Vier 
Tijdgenooten (1894); H. J. Polak, ‘Twee8rlei 
letterkundige kritick’, in Do Gids (1891); 
C. G. N. de Vooys, 'Potgieter en B. H. eJs 
critici', in Letterkundige Studiin (1910); E. J, 
Potnetcr, Kiitische Studiin, 3; L. van Deyssel, 
'Lidcwijdc’, in Verzamelde Opstellen, I; F. 
Coenen, in Groot Nederland (1916); J. Tiel- 
rooy, 'De ttijl van B. H.’, in De Nieuwe 
Taalgids, 21 (1927). J.W.W. 


Huet, Pierre-Daniel (*Caen 8 11 1630; 
tParis 26 I 1721), French theologian; 
tutor, with Bossuct, to the dauphin. After 
much travel he settled (1711) in a Jesuit 
establishment in Paris, and wrote. He 
also edited the classics for his pupil (Del- 
pliin ed.) and studied the origins of 
romances. 

Demonstratio Evangelica (1679); A History 
of Cartesian Philosophy (1692); Traiti philo- 
sophique de la faiblesse d'esprit humain (posth., 
Amsterdam 1722). 

C. J. G. Bartholomcss, Vie de H. (1850); 
A. Dupont, P.-D. A. et I'exegise comparatiste 
du XVIIe siiele (1930). 

Hugh of St Victor (*1096; 1 ** 4 *). of 
Saxon birth, was educated at Hamcrslebcn 
and then pursued his encyclopaedic studies 
at St Victor, teaching there until his death, 
and becoming famous as a prolific writer. 
It w'as his aim to gather all that was 
necessary in secular learning and in the 
knowledge of the scriptures and the 
Fathers in the service of a mystical 
theology. His Didascalion sets out his 
programme of learning, and his De sacra- 
mentis is, in eflTect, a summa theologiae. 

Migne, Patr, Lat., 175-177.—H. Ostler, 
Die Psychologie des H. v. St V. (1906). 

F.J.E.R. 

Hugh Primas of Orleans { fi . 1136), 
French Latin poet, taught in Orleans and 
Paris. His rhythmical poems display his 
personality—his love of wine, of gambling, 
of women, and the ups and downs of his 
changeful life. He lived on the bounty of 
any who would help him, and vented his 
satire on those who became tired of him. 
His fellow scholars named him Primate 
and he was supreme in his easy mastery of 
rhythm and rhyme as well as of the leonine 
hexameter. 

Die Osrforder Gedschte des Primas, ed. W. 
Meyer in GOtt. Nachr. (1907). F.J.E.R. 

Hughes, John (*Marlborough 29 1 1676/7; 
tLondon 17 II 1719/20), English poet, 
dramatist, essayist and translator who 
contributed to the Tatler, Spectator and 
Guardian. Educated at a dissenting 
academy in Little Britain, London, with 
Isaac Watts and Samuel Say, he showed a 
liking for poetry and music. Still young, 
he had a post in the Ordinance Office, act¬ 
ing as secretary to several commissions 
purchasing land for the royal docks at 
PortsmouUi and Chatham. His Siege of 
Damascus (1720), a tragedy, is the best of 
his poetic works, but the opera Calypso and 
Telemachus (1712) also received applause. 
He became affluent only with the appoint- 
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ment as secretary' to the commissioners of 
the peace in the Court of Chancer^'. A 
friend of Addison whom he persuaded to 
produce Cato^ Hughes has been warmly 
praised by Steele and seems to have been 
pleasant and talented. Writing on a 
variety of subjects, and translating from 
Fontcnclle, he shows an easy, readable 
style, wearing his cloak of learning with the 
ease required by contemporary fashion. 
His edition of Spenser (1715) was un¬ 
rivalled for nearly a century. B.L J. 

Poems on Several Occasions^ icith some select 
Essays in Prose^ cd. W, Duncombe (1735); Col¬ 
lected Poems in Johnson, 22; Anderson, 7; 
Chalmers, 10; The Ecstasy (1720); The Let¬ 
ters of Abelard and Heloise (1722).— Opera : 
Apollo and Daphne (1716).— Periodical; The 
Lay Monk (1713-14, with Sir R. Blackmorc). 

S. Johnson, Life of J, H., in Lives, cd. G. 
Birkbeck Hill, II (1905). J.R.B. 

Hughes^ John Ceirioc: see Ceirioc. 

Hughes^ Thomas {ft. 1587), English 
dramatist, bom in Cheshire and educated 
at Queen’s College, Cambridge (1571) be¬ 
coming a fellow (1576). Later a member 
of Gray’s Inn he had chief share in the Afit- 
for tunes of Arthur, played before queen 
Elizabeth at Grccn%vich (8 II 1587/8). 

The Misfortunes of Arthur (1587; repr. 
J. W. Cunliffe, Early English Classical 
Tragedies, X9I2)* B.L.J. 

Hughes, Thomas (^Uflfington, Berks 29 X 
1822; CO 1848 Frances Ford; tBrighton 
21 III 1896), English novelist. Hughes 
was an active Christian Socialist reformer 
but is chiefly remembered for Tom Broum^s 
Schooldays (1856). 

The Scouring of the White Horse (1850); 
Tom Broicn at Oxford (1866). 

E. C. Mack and W. H. G. Annitage, T. H. 

(1953)- ^ 

Hugo, Count of Montfort (Bregenz) 
(1357-1425), from 1388 Landvogt of 
Aargau and Thurgau, from 1415 governor 
of Styria. The ^^nnedienst* expected of 
0 14th-century noble, Hugo absolves 
mainly in gauche homage (including verse 
letters, duly dated) to his own (third) wife. 
Poems entitled Rede record his reflections 
on religion. A mediocre poet but an 
interesting figure. Melodies by his 'faith¬ 
ful servant BOrk Mangolt’ are preserved. 

H* V. Af., ed. J. E. Wackcmell (t88i); Die 
Lieder des H. v. M. mil den Mtlodien des B. A/., 
ed. P. Runge (1906). F.P.P. 

Hugo, VictoR'Majue (^Be6an9on 26 II 
1802; 001822 Adile Foucher; fParis 23 V 
1885), French poet, novelist and play- 
wri^t; son of General L^poM-Sigisbert 


Hugo. His early years were spent in the 
train of Napoleon’s armies. The most 
stirring experiences of his childhood w'cre 
his visits to Italy (i8c8) and Spain (1811- 
12). His studies were planned with a 
military* career in mind, but his real voca¬ 
tion soon became apparent. At the age of 
17 he founded a literary review, Le Con- 
ser\'ateur litt^raire, which ran for rwo 
years. When he w'as 20 he produced his 
first collection of verse {Odes ct podsies 
diverses), followed by Nouvelles Oder (i 824) 
and by Odes et Ballades (1826). The latter 
title was used again two years later for a 
volume combining the three collections. 
In 1823 Hugo wrote his first novel, Han 
d'lsiande, and followed it up in 1826 with 
Bug-Jargal. His first published play, 
Ctomtcell, appeared in 1827, with a preface 
which, in spite of its dubious premises and 
conclusions, became a document of singu¬ 
lar importance in literary history. The 
genre which it sought to justifj'—the 
romantic drama—w'as put to a crucial test 
in 1830 on the occasion of the production 
of Hernani, The ensuing quarrel—*Ia 
bataille d’//emam’—established Hugo’s 
leadership in the literary' life of his time, a 
leadership further strengthened by the 
publication of his great historical novel, 
Notre-Dame de Paris (1831). His subse¬ 
quent plays, however {Marion de Lorme, 
1831; Le Rois*amuse, 2832; Lucrice Borgia, 
1833; and Ruy Bias, 1838), met with vary¬ 
ing degrees of success, and after the failure 
of Les Burgraves (2843), in \vhich he had 
attempted to use the stage as the meeting 
point of lyric and epic poetry, he turned 
away from the theatre without abandoning 
drama. All his life he continued to add 
plays to his Thddtre en libertd (pub. 1886). 
His real medium was revealed in Les 
Orientales (1829), a book of verse which, 
in spite of the emphasis placed on subject- 
matter, represented the triumph of poetic 
imagery and technical skill. Such con¬ 
ventional features as it still contained 
gradually disappeared in the subsequent 
books— Les Fetalles d*Automne (1832), Les 
Chants du Crdpuscule (2835), Let Voix 
intdrieures (1837) and Les Rayons et les 
Ombres (1840)—-^hich displayed a genuine 
freedom in the interpretation of nature, a 
freedom due to the poet’s greater powers of 
observation and imaginative expression. 
Between 1843 and 1852 Hugo published 
nothing, and the poems written during 
those years were included in later collec¬ 
tions. Outwardly it seemed that the pause 
was due to the tragic death of his daughter 
L^opoldine (2843). The same period of 
Hugo’s life saw the awakening of his 
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political ambitions. He had been in turn 
an ardent royalist, an admirer of Napoleon 
and a supporter of the July monarchy (he 
became Pair (U France in 1845) until his 
faith in democracy supplanted his earlier 
beliefs and allegiances. In 1S48 he was 
elected one of the ‘representatives of the 
people' and in the following year became a 
member for Paris of the Assemble nationale. 
After the coup d'etat of 1851, however, he 
had to flee the country to avoid reprisals 
for his uncompromising opposition to 
Louis Napoleon. He went to Belgium, 
thence to Jersey and finally to Guernsey, 
where he lived from 1855 to 1870. While 
his exile undoubtedly added to his political 
stature, it also brought him back to poetry’. 
'I'he eloquent satirical and epic verse of Lex 
Chdtiments (1853), still inspired by political 
passion, was followed by a series of works 
which rank among the greatest in modem 
literature. In Lex Conternplationx (1856) 
he created—and lived—the myth of the 
poet as a seer. Then came the two most 
striking visions of his poetic universe —La 
Fin de Satan and Dieu (published post¬ 
humously in 1886-91)—the first two 
panels of a projected triptych. The third 
was La L^gcnde dex Siiclex (1859, 1877 and 
1883), an epic of mankind and the epitome 
of Hugo’s poetic experiments. He may 
have sought relief from these monumentid 
tasks in the ribald fantasy of L^x CItamons 
des ruex et dex boix (1865); yet in the three 
great novels which belong to the same 
period —Lex Mit^ablex {xZbz), Lex Travail- 
letiTx de la Mer (1866) and L'Homme qtd fit 
(1869)—his visionary world intrudes signi¬ 
ficantly upon passages of realistic narrative. 
His exile ended on 5 IX 1870 when he 
returned to Paris—an elder statesman em¬ 
bodying the somewhat outmoded republi¬ 
can virtues, hut acclaimed os a hero. 
Memorable political and patriotic mani¬ 
festations took place on his 80th birthday 
and again on his death in 1885. He was 
given a state funeral as the foremost man of 
letters of his time and a champion of the 
humanitarian ideal. But the Hugo who was 
honoured in this fashion was not the one 
whose work and influence have survived. 
He anticipated nearly all the innovations 
of later schools of poetry, and it is signifi¬ 
cant that, despite the vagaries of the critics* 
judgment, poets of our o\m time look upon 
Hugo as their predecessor, no less im¬ 
portant than Baudelaire or Lautr^amont. 
But his real greatness lay in his creative 
vigour, in his power to reflect the varied 
aspirations of his century and yet remain 
throughout a living force in the process 
of poetical discovery. Even his faults 


and eccentricities did not divert him from 
the true path of his genius. Mystical and 
philosophic preoccupations and spiritualist 
experiences, once apprehended and con¬ 
veyed through the symbolism of the night 
and the sea, became an integral part of his 
imaginative creation, and even grandilo¬ 
quence and over-emphasis were often in¬ 
separable from his most lucid moments and 
his consummate mastery of expression. 
The profound unity of his work combined 
with so much diversity and with the reso¬ 
lute dedication of a long and immensely 
active life to his poetic task makes him 
appear to us today as an example of 
artistic endeavour unparalleled in modem 
times. 

Le Dernier Jour d'un Condamn 4 (1829); Le 
Rhin (1842); NapoUonde-Petit (1852); His- 
toired'un Crime (wr. 1852, pub. 1877); Wiliiam 
Shakespeare (1864); L'Annie terrible (1872); 
Quatre-vingt-treize (1874); L'Art d'ftre grand- 
pire(1877) Lex Quatre Vents del'esprit (1881); 
Chores t.n« (1887-1900); Toute la Lyre (1887). 
—Edition de rimprimerie Nationale (45 vols, 
best and most complete cd.); La l^ende dtx 
Slides, crit. cd., P. Berret (1920). A vast 
collection of letters Hugo received from his 
loyal mistress, Juliette Drouct, between 1833 
nnd 1883 is still awaiting complete publication. 

L. Mabilleau, V. H. (1893); C. Renouvier, 
V. H. le philosophe (1900); A. Joiusain, 
VExthitique de V. H. (1920); G. Simon, Let 
Tables toumantes de Jersey (1923); P. Berret, 
V. H. (1927); D. Saurot, La religion de V. H, 
(1929); J.-B. Barrftre, La Fantaisie de V, H, 
(1949-51); H. Guillemin, V. H. par Itii-mime 
(195*). J.G. 

Hugo von Trimberg (c. 1230-1313), 
German moralist, schoolmaster of Bam¬ 
berg who from 1290 wrote and revised his 
Renner (25,000 lines), a ‘discursive’ moral 
philosophy and burgher encyclopaedia, 
incorporating his impressive knowledge of 
the main classics, the Fathers, the Bible, 
Freidnnk and the sciences, anecdote and 
social satire. About 60 MSS and a print 
prove Its popularity; it interested Gott- 
sched and Lessing, His Latin Registrum 
multorum auctorum in Goliardic verse is 
often informative. 

Ed. G. Ehrismann (1908-11); selected pas¬ 
sages in J. KUischner, Dt. Nat.-Lit., Xll. 

L. Bchrendt, The ethical teaching of H. qf T. 
(1926). F.P.P. 

Hugues de Berz 6 (*1x50?; ti2i9), 
French poet, lord of Berz^-le-Chfttel in 
Burgundy. He wrote, after crusading ex¬ 
periences (laox), his didactic (1215 ?), 

an exhortation to prepare for death. Five 
l^c poems also survive. Not a profes¬ 
sional writer, he has some literary merit. 
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Bible au seigneur de D,, cd. F. Ixcoy (1939). 

F, Lccoy, ‘Pour la chronologie d’H. dc B.*, 
in Romania, 67 (1942-43). M.F.L. 

Hugucs d*Oisy (•1150?; iiigol), 
French poet. Of noble birth and chatelain 
of Cambrai, he initiated his kinsman 
Conon de B^thune into lyric poetr>'. He 
wrote a light satirical piece, the Toumoie- 
ment des Dames (1180). 

Tournoiement des Dames, ed. A. jeanroy, in 
Romania, 38 (1899); Ivrics, ed. J. B<^dier and P. 
Aubry, in Chansons <U Croisade (1909). 

P. A. Becker, ' Die Kreuzzuglicdcr von 
Conon de B^thunc und Huon d*Oisi', in 
Zeitsch. f. franz. Spr. und Lit., 64 (1942). 

MF.L. 

Hui Shih (fc, 310 B.C.), Chinese philo¬ 
sopher. Hui was minister of Wei under 
king Hui (370-319 B.c.) and again under 
his successor, Hsiang. His theory of cog¬ 
nition appears to have greatly influenced 
Chuang-tzu whom he met in Sung be¬ 
tween 322 and 319. The book, F/ui-l3t2, 
is lost; his dialectics are now known only 
from Chuang^tzU (his teaching is explicitly 
described in ch. 33). 

A. Forke, 'The Chinese Sophists^ in Jour. 
N. China Branch Roy. As. Soc., 34 (1901-02). 

A.R.D. 

Hui Tung (oYilan-ho, Kiangsu 18 XI 
1697; tx 7/27 VI 1758), Chinese scholar. 
Hui came of a wcU-^otvn scholarly fam¬ 
ily; he received from his father, Hui Shih- 
ch‘i (1671-1741), the view-point of the 
* Han-hsileh * school. In their philolo¬ 
gical approach Hui and his disciples 
accepted, often too uncritically, the judg¬ 
ments of the Han dynasty scholars as being 
nearest in time to the Confucian classics, 
but they effectively disputed the dominance 
of the * theological ’ attitude of the Sung 
dynasty neo-Confucians. His chief 
interest was in the Inching. 

C/rou-i shu (f. 1759); / Han*hsiUh \ Chw^i 
ptn^i pien^^hti^\ Ku^Vitn shang-shu Kao (e. 
1774); Chiu-ehing Ati-i (e. * 775 )-. . , , 

A. W. Hummel, Eminent Chinese cf the 
Ch*ing Period, I (iSH 3 )- A.R-D- 

Huislnga Bakkcr» Pieter (^Huizinge, 
Groningen 1711; fAmsterdam izX x8oi), 
Dutch poet and prose writer whose careful 
verse is unjustly forgotten. 

Poizij (3 vols, 1763-90); Amsterdam 
Leeven van Jan Wagenaar \ Dtswwwtng 

van den ouden gebrekkelijkm^ en sederi ver* 
beterden Irani onzer Nederduitsche verzen, in 
WeAen Mij Nederl. LetteA.,V (* 7 * 3 ^ 

J.^V.W • 

Hultleldti Arild (•B«rgenhus xi IX 
fHcrlufsholm 16 XII 1609), Danish 


historian. He belonged to one of the most 
prominent noble families and became 
chancellor of Denmark. He was the first 
to write a history of Denmark after Saxo 
Grammaticus. 

Dartmarckis Rigis Kromcke fra Kong Dan og 
indtil Kong Knud den Sietie (10 vols, 1595- 
1604). 

H. F, Rordam, Historieskriveren A. H, 
(1896); E. Jorgensen, Historiefarskning og Hi- 
storieskrivning i Danmark (1931). E.B. 

Humbert de Montmoret (tc. iszs). 
French neo-Latin poet. One of the ear¬ 
liest poets in France to write patriotic 
poems on the model of the classical epic. 

Bfitum Rauenne (1513); Duodecim sHue 
(n.d.).—D. Murarasu, La poisie niolatxne 
(1928). F.W. 

Humboldt, (Friedrich Heinrich) Ai.ex- 
AN^ER VON {•Berlin 14 IX 1769; -^ ibid . 6 V 
1859), German scientist and explorer. 
During the 1820s he lived in Paris, pub¬ 
lishing accounts of his travels in 30 
volumes. 

Kosmos fan encyclopaedia account of the 
physical universe] (4 vets, 1845, i847» *^50, 

1858). 

R. H. Stoddard, Life, Travels and Books of 
A. von Hn (i860); L. Docring, Wesen und 
Aufgaben der Ceographie bei A, von H. (1931)* 

Humboldt) (Karl) Wilhelm von (•Pots¬ 
dam 22 VI X767; tTcgcl 8 IV 1835), 
German philologist, brother of Alexander. 
He was the virtual founder of Berlin uni¬ 
versity, but retired from politics in 18x9 
and devoted himself to linguistic research. 
His influence greatly extended the appli¬ 
cation of philology to general sociological 
and historical questions. 

Gesammelte Wetke (7 vols, 1841-52; new ed, 
i6 vols, 1903-36). 

A. Leitzmano, W. v, H. (1919); S. A. Kaeh- 
ler, W. V. H. und der Stoat (1927). D.H. 

Hume) David (•Edinburgh 26 IV 17x1; 
\ibid. 25 VIII 1776), Scottish philosopher 
and historian. He turned from the law and 
spent the years 1734-37 in study in France. 
His first publication, the Treatise, which 
contains the fullest exposition of his philo¬ 
sophy, was little noticed; with the appear¬ 
ance of his Essays his reputation began to 
rise. In 1752 he w'os appointed Keeper of 
the Advocates' Library; and thereafter 
held a number of secretarial posts. His 
History, though it linked his name with 
that of Gibbon in his day, is now prized 
more as a literary classic than a dependable 
historical work. In philosophy he devel¬ 
oped the psychology of Locke and 
Berkeley, finding the source of cognition in 
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sensory impression and reflection. One 
of his most important contributions to 
philosophy is the denial of experiential or 
formal proof of causality. Hume explains 
moral principles in terms of habit and 
social custom; his attitude to religious be¬ 
lief is sceptical. Religion arises 'from the 
incessant hopes and fears which actuate 
the human mind’. Hume’s philosophy 
stimulated the great Scottish school of 
Reid and Dugald Stewart. 

A Treatise of Human Nature (3 vols, 1739- 
40); Essays Moral and Politual (2 vols, 1741- 
42); Philosophical Essays concerning Hurrum 
Understanding (1748); An Enquiry concerning 
the Principles of Sfor^s (1751); Political Dis^ 
courses (1752); Essays and Treatises (4 vols, 

1753- 54); '^^te History of England (5 vols, 

1754- 61); Four Dissertations (1757); The Life 
of David Hume, Esq. Written by Himself 
(* 777 ); Ttvo Essays (1777); Dialogues concern¬ 
ing Natural Religion (1779). A Treatise of 
Human Nature and Dialogues, ed. T. H. Green 
and T. H. Grose (2 vols, 1874); Essays, ed. 
Green and Grose (a vols, 1875): Di^gues, 
ed. B. McEwen (1907); Political Discourses, 
ed. W. B. Robertson (1908). 

T. H. Huxley, Hume (1879); E. Albee, H.’s 
Ethical Sptem (1897); G. H. Sabine, H.’s 
Contribution to Historical Method {t ^06); C. D. 
Broad, H.’s Theory of the CrediMity of Mir¬ 
acles (1916); C. W. Hendel, Stus^s in the 
Philosophy of H. (1925); A. Leroy, La critique 
et la religion chez D. H. (1930); J. Laird, H's 
Philosophy of Human Nature (1933); N. Kfcmp 
Smith, The Philosophy of D. H. (1941)- 

J.K. 

Humfrey, Laurence (•Newport Pagnel 
e. 1527; oojoan Inkfordby; fOxford i H 
1589/90), Protestant theologian and presi¬ 
dent of Magdalen College, Oxford. One 
of the Marian exiles, he was later known as 
* Papistomastix S.J.L, 

Hung Sh^ng (oHangchow 1646?; \ibid. 
1704), Chinese dramatist, was a disciple of 
Wang Shih-ch£n, and also intimate with 
Chu I-tsun and Chao Chih-hsin, after his 
entry into the imperial academy. His 
Ch'ang-shittg tien (c. 1684) was praised by 
emperor K'anghsi and had many private 
peifprmances in the houses of officials. 
One such performance in 1689 during a 
period of court mourning brought his dis¬ 
missal from the academy, and he spent his 
last years in poverty. The theme of the 
Ch'ang-shSng tten, the famous love-story of 
the T‘ang emperor, HsUan-tsung, and 
Yang Kuci-fei is in no way original but its 
treatment with fine poetry gained it lasting 
esteem. None of Hung's other seven 
plays had a like success. A.R.D. 

Hunnis, William (ti597). English 
musician and poet. As Master of the 


Children of the Chapel Royal (1566) Hun¬ 
nis arranged performances of plays by his 
charges. He versified psalms and wrote 
minor religious poems. 

Certayne Psalmes (1549); A Hyve full of 
Hunnye (1578); Seven Sobs of a Sorrouful 
Soule (1583); Hunnes Recreations (1588). 

C. C. Slopes, ' W. H. and the Revels of the 
Chapel Royal', in Bang’s Materialen, 29 (1910). 

\V.A.A. 

Hunt, James Henry Leigh (*Southgate, 
Mddx 19 X 1784; 001809 Marianne Kent; 
fPutney 28 VlII 1859), English critic, poet 
and journalist. Hunt followed Coleridge 
and Lamb at Christ’s Hospital and in 1808 
began to edit The Examiner with his 
brother John. Their attacks on the Prince 
Regent took Leigh to a gaily decorated cell 
in prison. From 1818 to 1821 he pub¬ 
lished a series of charming essays under 
the title of The Indicator. Hunt was a 
generous critic and friend and influenced 
and encouraged young writers (Keats and 
Shelley, for instance). His bitter attack on 
Byron rose out of their uncongenial asso¬ 
ciation in Italy where they collaborated in 
The Liberal (1822). His privately circu¬ 
lated Christianism (1832; aJFterwards pub¬ 
lished as The Religion of the Heart, 1853) 
secured him Carlyle’s friendship. In 
1834 he founded The London Journal, an¬ 
other vehicle for his colourful essays; this 
was continued until 1836. Hunt’s facile 
verse is forgotten but his essays and Auto¬ 
biography (1858)—intelligent, frank and 
dramatic—are still read. 

The Feast of the Poets (1814); The Story of 
Rimini (narrative poem, 1816): Foliage (1818); 
Lord Byron and hts Contemporaries (1828); The 
Palfrey (poem, 1842): Sir Ralph Esher (novel, 
Z834); A Legend of Florence (play, 1840); 
Imagination and Fancy (1844); Wit arid Humour 
(1846); The Toum (2 vols, 1848): The Old 
Court Suinirb (1855 ).—The Poetical Works of 
L. H., ed. H. S. Mitford (1923); Selected 
Essays, cd. J. B. Priestly (1929)- 

E. Blunden, H.: a Biography (1930). 

B.H. 

Huon de Mery, 13th-century Fren^ 
poet. A Benedictine monk living in Paris, 
he wrote Li Toumoiemenz d'Antecrist (c. 
1235), an allegorical romance about repw- 
tance. Influenced by courtly writers like 
Chrdtien de Troyes and Raoul de Houdenc, 
the woric has literary distinction. 

Ed. G. Wimmer (1888). M.F.L. 

Huonder, Gion Antoni (•Mustdr 18 
XI 1824; fChur 18 III 1867), Rseto- 
Romansch poet, who had an unhappy 
career. His poetical output was small, but 
some of his poems are almost perfect: they 
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express, poetically but with quite unique 
intensity, the ideal of the mountain peasan¬ 
try, freedom in poverty, 

Poetias € prosa (1924). R.R.B. 

Huon le Roi de Cambrai (/i. t3th cen¬ 
tury), French poet, author of nvo moral 
works (L<2 Vie de Saint Quentin^ before 
1248, ed. A. LSngfors and \V. Sdderhjelm, 
1909) and he$ Regreit de Noire Dame (be¬ 
tween 1270 and 1275, cd. A. Ldngfors, 
1907). A further series of poems (ed. 
LAngfors, * 9 ^ 3 ) attributed to the Roi de 
Cambrai are probably by Huon. These 
are: Li Abec/s par Ekivoche (on the s)^!- 
bolic meaning of the letters of the alpha¬ 
bet), LAve Maria en Roumam (moralizing 
glosses on the Ave), and La Descrissions des 
Relegions (characteristics and defects of the 
monastic orders). Finally, two fabliaux 
(ed. Lingfors, 3rd ed. 1927), Le Vair Pale^ 
froi by Huon le Roi and La Male Ilonte by 
Huon de Cambrai may also be his work. 
Both are innocuous: the former, the simple 
tale of a girl who escapes from an unw'cU 
come marriage thanks to the fleemess of 
her lover’s palfrey and the befuddled state 
of the bridal party, is related with humour 
and iinished narrative art. FAV. 

Hurban, Jozef (L’UDOvfj) Miloslav 
(•Devin 24 IV 1836; fHlboki 21 II 1888), 
Slovak novelist, poet and critic. A Slovak 
country pastor, Hurban was closely asso¬ 
ciated with L’. Snir in the establishment 
and propagation of modem standard 
Slovak^ though he was not always insistent 
on the supersession of Czech as a literary 
language for the Slovaks. His work as a 
critic (especially in the periodical Slovensko 
pohl’ady, which he founded in 1846) v/bs 
authoritative for his contemfwraries. His 
I original literary work comprises epics and 
novels on early Slovak and Slavonic 
history, 

Vehsb ; Svatba krdU velko •moravsk^ho 
(1842).— Novel : GotiJalk (j86i); pUjk<h 
(1846, in book form 1889).— VudovU Stur (in 
Slovensko pohl'ady, 1881-84; ^ book fomip 3 
voU, 1928-42). 

S. St. Osusk^, Pilozofia Itthovcav, II: rittr- 
banova fihsofia (1928). RA. 

Hurtado de Mendoza^ Antonio (•Cas^ 
de Urdiales 1586; f Madrid 1644), Spanish 
poet and dramatist. He was a courtier 
who wrote for the court theatre. His El 
marido hace mujer is the source of Moliire's 
Vdcole des maris. Sir Richard Fanshawe 
translated his Querer por s6lo (purer into 
English {Fiestas de Ararguez; Querer par 
solo querer, 1671). His works arc refined, 
ingenious and courtly. 


Bibl. Autores Esp., XVI, XLII. XLV ; Nuc. 
Bibl. Autores Esp., X\'II. E.MAV. 

Hurtado de Mendoza^ Diego (•Granada 
*503; fMadrid 1575), Spanish poet, his¬ 
torian and humanist. He was of noble 
family, studied at Salamanca and executed 
important diplomatic missions for Charles 
V in England, Venice, Rome and at the 
Council of Trent. He incurred Philip H’s 
disapproval and retired from court life in 
1568. He read Greek, Hebrew and 
Arabic. His collection of manuscripts 
passed to the Escurial after his death. He 
wrote verse with more fluency than care, 
but some of his lyrics and burlesque verses 
are very well turned. His letter to Boscan 
and his classical fables in octavos are com¬ 
petent. The iMzarillo de Tormes (q.v.) has 
been attributed to him. His finest work 
is the prose history of the rebellion of 
the moriscos of Granada in 1568-71; this 
is modelled on Sallust and Tacitus and is 
brilliantly WTitten. It was published pos¬ 
thumously in 1627. He also wrote some 
amusing prose satires. 

Bibl. Autores Esp., XXI, XXXII, XXXVI; 
‘Poesies burlesques et satiriques in^diles*, ed. 
A. Morel-Fatio in Jahrb, f. rom, und engl. 
Sprache und Li/., II (1875); Obras porticos, ed. 
W. I. Knapp (1877). 

A. Paz y Melia, Sales espariolas, I (1890) ; A. 
Gonz&lez Palencia and E. Mclc, Vida y obras 
de don Diego Hurtado de Mendoza (3 vols, 
X940-43); R. Foulchd-Delbosc, in Revue His- 
panique: I, 1894; II, 1895; V, 1898; VII, 
1900; XXIII, 1910; XXXI, 1914; XXXII, 
1914; XXXV, I 9 « 5 - E.M.W. 

Hurtado de Tolcdo> Luis: see Carvajal, 
Micael db. 

Hus> Jan (•Husinec 1369?; ^Constance 
6 VII X4i5)> Czech religious reformer, 
theologian and philologist. Hus came to 
Prague university from his southern 
Bohemian home in the 1390$, took his 
master’s degree in 1396 and was ordained 
in 1400. In X402, when rector of the uni¬ 
versity, he began to preach a series of 
sermons in the Bethlehem chapel w*hich 
gained him a popular reputation as a 
moralist, as well as bringing him to the 
favourable notice of the Bohemian court. 
From then on he was active as a religious 
reformer, writing and preaching on 
logical issues. His acknowledged master 
was the Englishman John Wyclif, though 
he was far from accepting all WycliTs 
doctrines. The disturbances that followed 
his public condemnation of the sale of 
indulgences in 1412 caused him to leave 
Prague for a time and continue his writing 
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and meditation in various provincial 
retreats. He failed to clear himself of the 
charge of heresy before the council of 
Constance and was convicted of heresy and 
burnt at the stake. His place as a Czech 
national figure and a religious reformer of 
European importance was already assured. 

Apart from his Latin and Czech theo¬ 
logical writings and his letters (especially 
those written in prison at Constance) Hus 
is remembered for his Czech hymns and 
for his reform of Czech orthography (De 
orthographia bohemica, 1410). 

Latin works, ed. V. Flajihans (1903-08); 
Sermonei in Bethlehem 1410—ii, ed. V. Fl^- 
Shans, in V^stnlk Kxdl. ic%. spol. nauk (193^ 
42); Magistri lohannis Hus Quodlibet, cd. B. 
Ryba (1948); Betlemski texty, ed. B. Ryba 
(1931).—works, A/. J. Husi Sebrani 
spity leskd, ed. K. J. Erbcn (3 vols, 1865-68), 
ed. V. Flaj§hans (1903-08).— John Hus, Letters 
Kith introductions and explanatory notes, ed. 
H. B. Workman and R. M. Pope (1904). 

A. H. Wratislaw, J. H. (1882); Count F. 
Liitzow, The Life and Times of Master J. H. 
(1909); V. Novotny and V. Kybal, J. H. (5 
vols, 1919-27); R. R. Betts, ‘J- H.’, in History 
(• 939 ) 1 F. Roubiczekand J. Kalmcr, Warrior of 
God: the life and limes of J. H. (1947) ; F. M. 
BartoS, Lilerdrni Unnost M.J. Husi (1948). 

RA. 

HussoD» Jules-Fran^ois F^lix: see 
Champfleury. 

Hussovius (Hussowski), Mikola) (*Hu6- 
s6 v/c. 1475-85; taftcr 1533), Polish-Latin 
poet. Of low birth, he served with Bishop 
Ciolek. His main poem {Carmen . . .) 
written in good Latin gives a fine descrip¬ 
tion of the beauties of the Polish landscape. 

Vehsb : Carmen de slatura, feritale el vena- 
tione bisontis (1523); De xnta et gestis divt 
Hyacinths (1525). Carmina (1894; crit. ed. 
with intro., J. Pelczar). 

J. Kallenbach, ‘O fywiole rodzimym w 
poczji M. Hussowskiego’, in Charisteria de 
Moratoshi (1922). S.S. 

Hutcheson, Francis (*Dublin 8 VIII 
1694; fGIasgow I XI 1746), Irish philo¬ 
sopher. He was destined for the Pres¬ 
byterian ministry but his Enquiry into 
Beauty and Virtue (1720) won turn recog¬ 
nition as a philosopher and he was elected 
to the chair of moral philosophy at 
Glasgow. It was Hutcheson who coined 
the phrase ‘moral sense* (the power of 
recognizing moral attributes in action) 
which has passed into common usage. 

System of Moral Philosophy (posth., a voU, 
with life, 1755). 

T. Fowler, Shaftesbury and //. (1882); R. 
Scott, F. H. (1900); L. Bandini, S.: etiea e 
religione (193O). 


Hutchinson, Lccy, n6e Apsley (*London 
29 I 1619/20; 0:3 VII 1638 John Hutchin¬ 
son; fc. 1676 ?), English author and trans¬ 
lator of Lucretius best known for her 
biography of her husband the Parlia¬ 
mentarian, who died in prison after the 
Restoration despite her efforts to obtain 
his release. 

Memoirs of the Life of Colonel Hutchinson, 
cd. Sir C. H. Firth (1906). B.L.J. 

Huth, Alfred Henry (‘London 14 I 
1850; -fibid. 14 X 1910), English biblio¬ 
phile, part founder of the Bibliographical 
Society. 

The Marriage of Near Kin (1875); ZJfe of 
Henry Thomas Buckle (2 vols, 1880); feodum 
Humanae Salvationis (1888); tr. Goethe's 
Faust, Part I (1889, rev. ed. 1912); Travel and 
Adventures of Matthew Dudgeon (1894). 

Huth, Henry (‘London 17 IV 1815; 
\ibid. 10 XII 1878), English bibliophile 
and banker. He collected his famous lib¬ 
rary of early printed books with advice 
from the historian H. T. Buckle. He was 
a president of the Philobiblion Society* 

S. de Ricci, English Collectors of Books 

(1930)* 

Hutten, Ulrich von (‘Steckelberg Castle 
21 IV 1488; tUfenau, Lake ZOrich VIII or 
IX 1533), German (might and humanist. 
After a turbulent youth became a militant 
humanist, supported Luther, attacked the 
papacy, had his health undermined by 
syphilis and died a fugitive in Switzerland. 
Employing stinging satire and invective, 
Hutten wrote Latin dialogues modelled on 
Lucian, attacking tyrannical rulers {Phalar^ 
ismus, 1516) and the papacy {Vadiseus, 
1520), glorifying the emperor and the 
German national spirit (/n^tetenfer, 1520; 
Armitsius, 1524) and describing his own 
personal fortunes {Fortuna, 1519; Febris, 
1519). After 1520 he wrote in German 
and introduced the dialogue form into 
the popular literature of the time (Ge- 
spr&chsbtichlein, 1521). He wrote many of 
the letters in Part II of the Epistolae 
Obscurorum Virorum (q.v.). The figure of 
Hutten as a warrior of freedom helping to 
herald the Reformation in Germany, has 
been much romanticized by his country¬ 
men and often given literary treatment. 

Querelae (1510); Bxhortatio (151a): Nemo 
(1512-18); Avia (1518); OesprOchsbuMein, ed. 
R. Zoozmann (1905); ATtninius, ed, P. Spaitn- 
berg (1920); Hutteni OperOt ed. E. BOcking 
(7 vols, 18^9-70): Deutsche Schriften, ed. S. 
Szamatdlaki (1891). 

D. F. Strauss. V. v. H. (1858; new ed. 0 . 
Clemen, 1938; Eng. tr. 1874); P. Kalkoff, 
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U> V, H. und dit Rfjormation (igao); H. Hol- 
bom, U» V. H. (1929; rev. Eng. ed. 1937); G. 
Ritter^ (J. V. H. (1941). D.G.D. 

Hutton, Richard Holt (•Leeds 2 VI 
1826; CO 1851 Anne Roscoe, C01858 Eliza 
Roscoe; fTwickenham 9 IX i897)» English 
theologian and man of letters; literarj* 
editor of The Spectator, author of works 
defending Christianit>' against rationalists. 

Estayst Tl^^ological and Literary (2 voU, 
2871); Memoirs oj Cardinal Netvman (1891). 

J. Hogben, H. of the Spectator (1900). 

RM.H. 

Huxley, Thomas Henry (•Ealing 4 V 
2825; 001855 A. Hcathom; 
bourne 29 VI 1895), English biologist. 
Hualey’s researches began \eiih the study 
of marine organisms on his vo>^ge in 
H.NLS. Rattlesnake, and he soon became 
Fellow of the Royal Society and left the 
navy to lecture at the Royal School of 
Mines. His later researches and specu* 
lations were devoted to the confirmation 
and extension of evolutionary theory. His 
writings are graceful and lucid and did 
much to foster interest in science. A keen 
philosopher, he brought a scientific mind to 
bear on metaphysical and theological 
problems. 

Maris Place in Nature (1863); Hume 0 ^ 79 ) • 
Science and Culture and Other Essays (1801); 
Evolution and Ethics (1893); Collected Essays 
by T, H. H. (9 vols, 1894*1908). 

P. Chalmers Mitchell, T. H, //., a Sketch of 
his Life and Work (1900); L. Huxley, The Life 
and Letters of T. //. H. (2 vols, 1900); E. 
Clodd, T. //, H. (1902); J. R. Ainworth 
Davies, r. //. H. (1907). B.H. 

Huybert, Petrus Antoni us db (•The 
Hague 25 1 1693; ^ibid. 19 VI, 1780) 
Dutch poet, important in the ' poets' war ^ 
(27I5 *-i 6), as a writer of comedies under 
the motto ‘per gradus ad scientiam', and 
as a translator. 

Verse: DiehtUevende uitspanningen (with 
J. Mauricius, 1753). —Farces: De dtcars- 
drijfster (2718); De vermiiU molenaar (ijiz); 
Het onbestOTven xeeeuwtje{iT\Z). J.W.W. 

Huydecoperi Balthazar (•Amsterdam 
xo IV1695 J 23 IX 1778), Dutch man 
of letters, poet and playwright, alderman of 
Amsterdam, pioneer of critic^ editions. 

Brieven van P. C. Hooft (1738); Rijmkroniek 
van Metis Stoke (3 vols, 2 772) ; Proeve van taal^ 
en dichtkunde in vrijmoedige aanmerkingeri pp 
VondeVs vertaalde hersdteppingen van Ovidius 
0 vols, 1730). —Verse: ^dtehien (2788). — 
Plays: Arsaces (17x5); Achdlet (17x9)* 

G, D. J. Scbotel, Ccmwtentaiio de meriiis 


Huydecoperi (1833-34); H. A. Ett, D. H. 
(1947) and in Tijdschr. Ned. Taal cn Lettcrk., 
67 (1950). J.W.W. 

Huygens, Constantijn (•The Hague 4 IX 
1596; 006 IV 1627 Susanna van Baerle 
(tio V 1637); tfWd. 1687), Dutch poet and 
statesman. An unusually intelligent youth, 
he was given an excellent education and at 
an early age excelled in several branches of 
learning and art. He wrote poetry in 
Latin, French, Italian, Dutch, composed 
music and was secretary to four Oranges in 
succession. Before entering the service of 
Frederick Hcnr>* in 1625 he repeatedly 
visited England as secretary to a Dutch cn* 
voy. All through his life he regarded his 
literary activity as Korenblotmen (‘corn¬ 
flowers*) in the fertile field of his political 
work. In this he felt akin first to Cats— 
they were both Calvinists and humanists 
and he dedicated his satire Costelyck Mol 
(2621) to him—later more to Hooft and 
the ^luiderkring (q.v.). Although a deeply 
emotional nature, as a poet he is intellectual. 
The swTftness of his mind and his addic* 
tion to play on words render him difficult 
to read. His admiration for John Donne 
and his marriage (his wife was a pricieuse) 
enhanced this leaning. More pointed and 
wittier than Cats, he is less refined than 
Hooft. Especially in his farces and m 
some of his epigrams he indulges his ten* 
dency to coarse jokes. He chooses his sub¬ 
jects from his own life or from the society 
in which he moves, or gives character 
sketches. Level-headed though not pedes* 
trian, a singer who seldom soars, a 
didactic poet without pedantry—he is 
good representative of the X7th*ccntury 
Dutchman. 

D* Uytlandighe Herder (1622); Dancer ck 
(1639); Hofuyeh (2651); Cluysuerck (1683); 
Scltee^praet (1625); Voorhout (1621); Stede- 
stemmen (1624); Zeestraei (2666); Zede^printen 
(1623); Oogentroost (1647); Snelaichten ; 
Trijnde Corrulis (2653, farce). Six translated 
poems in Batavian Anthology by John Bowriog 
and H, S. van Dvk (1824).— Coli-ectbo 
Verse : Korenbloemen (1658, extended in 1672). 

J. A. Worp, De Gedichten van C. //. (9 vols, 
1892-99) De briefuisseling von C. H. (5 
vols, 1911-17); Th. Jorissen, Mimoires de 
C. H. (1873); J* H. W. Unger, Dagboeh van 
C, //. (1885); H.*s De Vita Propria, cd. P. 
Hofinan Pecrlkamp (181^; H. J. Eymael, 
^John Donne*s invloed op C. H.*, in De Gtda, 
II (1891), Huygens Studiln (1866); P. Valkhoff, 

' C. H., homme d*€tet et pokxc hollandais et sea 
amiti^ fran^aisca*, in Gazette de HoUandc 
(1925-26); G« Cohen, * Descartes cn C. H/, in 
Haagsch Maandbisd, 11 (2928); P. den Eer- 
zamcn, en de Biiber, in Nieuwe Taalgids 
(1928); Lwc, *C. in Weten* 

s^ppeUjke uladen, 11 (t 930 » A. Sfoett, 
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‘ H.’s Zcdeprint: ecn professor’, in Nicuwc 
Taalcids, XXX; C. L. Thysscn-Schoute, 

' C. H. cn Rabelais’, in Xijdschr. v. Ned. T. en 
Lett., LVII; W. J. A. Jonckbloet and J. P. 
Land. Musique et Musiciens au XVIIe sUcU. 
Correspondanee et ceuvres musicales eU C. H. 
(1882); A. G. H. Bacherach, Sir Comtanlijn 
Huygens and some trends in the literature and art 
of ijth-century England and Holland (1953). 

A.M.B.VV. 

Huysmans, Jobis-Karl [Charles Marie 
Georges] (•Paris 5 II 1848; fPans 12 V 
J 907 )« French novelist. The son of a 
Dutch father, Huysmans described him* 
self as * un hollandais putrdfid de parisian- 
isme'. The influence of Baudelaire 
manifest in his early prose poems Le 
Drageoir aux Spices (1874) soon gave way 
to that of realism, in his first novel Marthe, 
histoire d'une JUle (1876) which, together 
with an article in defence of Zola’s 
L'Assommoir (1877), led to the founding of 
the naturalist school of writers. Huysmans 
dedicated his novel Les Saturs Vatard 
(1879) to Zola and contributed a short 
story, Sac au dot, to the Soirdes de Mddan 
(1880). The influence of Baudelaire again 
asserted itself, however, when turning from 
the purely ‘documentary' aspect of natur¬ 
alism, Huysmans began to analyse the 
spiritual side of modem life, in A rebours 
(1884) and Ld-bas (1891). and in his studies 
of the impressionist painters in L’Art 
moderne (1883) and Certatm (1889). The 
contrast bettveen his spiritual ideals and 
the peculiar naturalism of his expression 
which is his most personal and individual 
contribution to literature is best seen in En 
route (1895) and La Cathddrale (1898), 
both written after his conversion to 
Catholicism in 1892. 

Croqitis parisiens (1880); Bn mdnage (1881); 
A vau-l'eau (1882); LaBUvre et Saint-Siverin 
(1898); L'Oblat (1903); Troit primitifs (1904). 
—CEuvres computes, ed. L. Dcscaves (16 vols, 
1928-34). 

H. Bachelin, Du naturalisme littdraire au 
naturalisme mystique (1926); L. DefToux, H. 
sous plusieurs aspects (1927); H. Trudgiao, 
L'esthitique de H. (1934). T.W. 

Hyatt) Stanley Portal (*1877; t 3 o VI 
1914), Rhodesian novelist. He went to 
Rhodesia in 1899 and before cattle disease 
ruined him, became the largest native 
trader in east Matabeleland. His novels 
are mostly tales of adventure with a 
Rhodesian setting. 

Marcus Hay (1907); The Little Brotm 
Brother (1908); Biffel, a Trek Ox (1909); The 
Marriage of Hilary Carden (1909); The rforth- 
toard Trek (1909); Black Sheep (1909); The 
Law of the Bolo (1910); The L<md of Promises 
(»9ii); The Makers of Mischief (1911); The 


Way of the Cardtnes (1913); The Black Peril of 
Peihoo (1914); A Man from the Past (1915); 
The Mammoth (1916). E.R.S. 

Hyde, Edward, Earl of Clarendon 
(•Denton, Wilts? 18 II 1608/9; <*>1629? 
Anne Ayliffe, 0010 VII 1634 Frances 
Aylesbury; fRouen 9 XII 1674), English 
statesman and historian of outstanding 
prose style, loyal to the Stewarts, who was 
eventually impeached and disgraced when 
lord chancellor (1667). A man of wide 
interests he was a frequenter of Falkland's 
house in the 1630s. Later chancellor of 
the university of Oxford he left his name to 
its press which sdll benefits from the 
royaJties of his History. B.L.J. 

The History of the Rebellion and Civil Wars 
in England (3 vols, 1702-04); The History of the 
Rebellion arid Civil Wars in Ireland (1719-20), 
both ed. W. D. Macray (6 vols, 1888). 

C. H. Firth, Clarendon’s History of the 
Rebellion, in Eng. Hist. Rev. (1904) and E. H. 
Earl of Clarendon (1909); Sir H. Craik, Life of 
Edivard Earl of Clarendon (2 vols, 1911); L. C. 
Knights, ‘ Reflections on Clarendon’s History 
of the Rebellion’, in Scrutiny (1948). J.R 3 . 

HyginuS) Roman mythographer of uncer¬ 
tain date, wrote Genealogiae, a handbook 
of mythology, which frequently shows 
misunderstanding of Greek sources, and 
Poetica Astronomica, an account of the 
constellations with the myths attached to 
them. 

Ed. H. J. Rose (1934); A van Staveren, 
Mythographi Latini (1742; with comm.). 

J.A.V^. 

H)md) John {fi. 1606), English romance- 
wTiter; graduated at Cambridge; wrote after 
the style of Greene, interspersing his prose 
with verse. 

Prose Fiction : The Historie of Lysimaehus 
and Varrona (1604); Eliosto Lifrtamoio (1606). 
—Prose Tract: The Mirrour of Worldly 
Fatru (1603; repr. Harleian Mise. II, 1809). 

B.L.]. 

Hyperides (*389; t 3*3 Atheman 

orator, supported Demosthenes and died, 
as he had lived, opposing Macedon. Four 
fragmentary speeches (one prosecuting 
Demosthenes, in the Harpalus case, with 
obvious regret for a lost master, one Against 
Athenogenes, of a lighter, romantic interest) 
justify the ancients' high estimation of 
him. He has at times an almost Demos- 
thenean fervour, and a wit and delicacy of 
feeling which are his own. 

Ed. F. G. Kenyon (Z907); C. Jensen (19x7) > 
G. Colin (1946; with Fr. tx.)‘,Fusteral Oration, 
tr. A. S. Way, in Speeches in Thucydides (1934)' 

A. and M. CroiMt, Histoire de la UtUrature 
grecque, IV (1947); J. F. t 3 obson. The Greek 
Orators (19:9). J.H.K. 
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